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TO  THE  KINO# 

SIB, 

Tbk  Hiftoij  of  Greeoe  ezpoMs  tho  dangerous  tazbnleiioe  of  Democnflgr,  and  amignt 
tho  despotism  of  Tyrants.  By  deecribmg  the  inenrable  erils  inherent  in  eveiy  fonn  of  Re- 
publican policy,  it  evinces  the  inestimable  benefits,  resulting  to  Liberty  itMl(  from  the  lawful 
dominion  of  hereditary  Kings,  and  the  steady  operation  of  weU-regnlated  Monarchy.  With 
singular  propriety,  therefore,  the  present  Work  may  be  respeetfally  ofiered  to  yonr  Majesty,  as 
Sorereign  of  the  freest  nation  upon  earth ;  and  thai  Sovereign,  through  whose  discerning  mu- 
nificence, the  interest  of  those  liberal  arts,  which  distinguished  and  ennobled  Greece  beyond 
all  other  countries  of  antiquity,  has  been  more  successfully  promoted  in  Tour  Majesty's  do- 
minions, than  during  any  former  period  in  the  British  annals.  That  Tour  Majesty  may  long 
reign  the  illustrious  Guardian  of  public  freedom,  and  the  unrivtiHed  Patnm  of  uaeAil  leaning, 
is  the  forvent  prayer  of 

TOUR  MAJESTTS 

Most  dutifiil  Sttbjeet  and  Servant, 

JOHN  OILLIEa 
LoinQm    > 
M.10,17lig.< 


PREFACE. 


Tbs  follow  iog  History  commenoM  with  the  infan^  of  Oreeoe,  and  deacribee  its  gradua 
adrancement  towards  civilixation  and  power.  Bat  the  main  design  of  my  Work  is  confined 
to  the  space  of  seven  centuries,  which  elapsed  from  the  settlement  of  the  lonians  in  Asia 
Blinor  till  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian  empire  in  the  East ;  during  which  memo- 
rable period,  the  arts  and  arms  of  the  Greeks,  conspiring  to  excite  the  admiration  and 
terror  of  the  ancient  world,  justly  merit  the  attentiTe  study  of  the  present  age,  and  pos- 
terity. In  the  general  rerolutions  of  their  national  confederacy,  which,  though  always 
loose  and  imperfect,  was  never  altogether  dissolved,  I  have  interwoven  the  description  and 
principal  transactions  of  each  independent  republic,  however  small  or  inconsiderable;  and, 
by  comparing  authors  seldom  read,  and  not  frequently  consultod  for  historical  materials, 
nave  endeavoured  to  trace  the  intricate  series,  and  to  explain  the  secret  connection,  of 
seemingly  detached  events,  in  order  to  reduce  the  scattered  members  of  Grecian  story  into 
one  perpetual  unbroken  narrative ;  a  design  difficult  indeed,  and  new,  yet  evidently  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  great  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utility. 

In  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  my  subject,  the  fluctuation  of  public  affairs,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  fortune,  appears  scarcely  the  most  splendid,  and  surely  not  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  Grecian  history.  By  genius  and  fancy,  not  less  than  by 
patriotism  and  prowess,  the  Greeks  are  honourably  distinguished  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Ly  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  alone.  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
were  treated  as  important  concerns  of  state,  and  employed  as  powerful  engines  of  policy. 
From  their  literary  glory  not  only  their  civil,  but  even  their  military  transactions,  derive 
their  chief  importence  and  dignity.  To  complete, .  therefore,  my  present  undertaking,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  unite  the  history  of  arte  with  that  of  empire,  and  to  combine  with 
the  external  revolutions  of  war  and  government,  the  intellectual  improvemente  of  men,  and 
the  ever-varying  picture  of  human  opinions  and  monoers. 

In  the  execution  of  tMs;^iUn«hre'<'plan{  might"  I .  sasnme  any  merit  to  myself,  it  would 
be  that  of  having  diligently  studted  tb^  Greek  writers,  without  adopting  their  prejudices, 
or  copying  their  narratives  wi^ 'sarvijiitji.  Many  evente,  highly  interesting  to  the  citizens 
of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  now  intor^C  no  niore ;  concerning  many  important  transactions, 
anciently  too  familiar  to  be  ^xpiaisid,  Ihc^'^iAbdenr  Reader  will  reasonably  expect  informa- 
tion. On  some  occasions,  thereibre,  i  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  and  abridge;  on 
others,  to  dilate  and  expatiate ;  but  have  never  sacrificed  that  due  relation  of  parte  to  the 
whole,  and  to  each  other,  or  violated  that  unity  of  design  which  I  was  ambitious  to  attain 
in  the  present  History,  by  condescending  to  copy  or  translate.  In  the  Work  throughout, 
I  have  ventured  to  think  for  myself;  and  my  opinions,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  are,  at 
leasti  my  own. 


▼i  PREFACE. 

The  present  Hietoiy  was^imdertakeii,  and  a  coneiderablo  part  of  it  written,  many  year* 
Ago,  by  the  adyice  of  some  penona  of  taate  and  learning ;  who,  having  read  my  historical 
Introdaotion  to  the  Orations  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  wished  to  see  the  whole  series  of 
Grecian  story,  treated  on  the  same  plan.  My  sitaation,  and  my  leisore,  enabled  me  to 
meet  their  wish;  but  before  my  manuscript  was  prepared  for  the  Press,  my  studies  were 
interrupted  by  the  only  employment,  not  enjoined  by  some  positive  duty,  which  I  should 
have  allowed  (such  are  the  sanguine  hopes  of  authors!)  to  suspend  my  literary  labours. 
During  that  long  interval,  different  portions  of  Grecian  histoiy  have  been  ably  treated  in 
English,  as  well  as  in  *  foreign  languages.  Yet,  as  most  of  those  works  still  remain 
incomplete,  and  as  none  of  them  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  my  subject,  or  at  all  pre- 
occupy my  plan,  I  venture  to  offer  the  present  History,  deeply  sensible  as  I  am  of  its 
imperftctions,  to  the  indulgence  of  the  Public. 

•  Amoof  th«  fbfaiga  woifci,  I  dittiogaiah  with  pleanin  tboM  of  Mr.  Meben  of  OotUogen.  To  the  aadrar 
of  tbki  Hiitoiy  it  would  bo  rory  flatlnriaf  to  find  the  opiaioot  which  ho  huardod  io  his  faitrodactloD  to  LTriao, 
ooDfirmod  in  a  mdMoquaot  worlE  of  raeh  an  admired  echolar  ai  Mr.  Meinen  (no  hie  Geechichte  dei  Loxna  dor 
AtheoioDMri  LemgO|  178S,)  wore  it  not  extremely  nataral  that  wrilere,  who  draw  fVom  the  aame  ■onrooi,  ahooM 
advance  the  lamo  fhcte,  and  dodaco  eimilar  conclnsioot.  la  the  following  Hietory,  my  viewi  of  the  Pfftkiig^reen 
baait  and  of  the  Plolome  phiUt^kgf  tboogh  aailideolly  remote  from  ▼olgar  opinion,  nearly  coincide  with  thoee 
of  Mr  Meinere  in  his  Geechichte  dee  Ureprangii  Fortganga,  und  Vorfalle  der  WitienichaAen  in  Griechenland ; 
Iteit  kf  **tho  Hiotoiy  of  the  Origfa^  PMgren,  and  Decay  of  Philoaophy  in  Greece;**  a  worlE  not  jet  completed, 
bat  wUeh,  aa  far  at  It  eztends,  I  wiO  vealnre  Io  mnnrnwiwd  as  ooo  of  tte  meet  Tainablo  and  aoeorate  troamniei 
of  Greek  learaiog  contalood  in  any  modem  losgiio. 
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ITveiL  Anoal.  1.  hr.  e.  43. 

S  !%•  hj^moB^  PhrTihiiw,  fte.  HulMy  and  ikhle.attMt 
lh«  early  eiTiUzation,  the  urealUif  and  wickednoM,  of  thoM 
iMtioiM.  flea  pArtlcalarly  Herodotuav  I.  i.  e.  03.  A^  teq.  and 
Strabo^  1.  xi.  p.  533.  A:  aoq.  and  L  ziL  &  xiiL  p.  573. 

3  It  ■  wiflkieiH  to  read  Thaeydidea*i  introduction  to  hia 
•dmifed  hietorjr  of  tiie  PelopomieaiaD  war,  to  perceive  how 
ittle  eomoc  iofbnmtioB  eoald  be  obuiaed  by  that  dififent 


indeed,  u  inch,  as  a  veir  caatioiu  writer  would 
choose  entirelj  to  avoid,  since,  whatever  au- 
thorities he  follows,  his  narrative  must,  in  some 
parts,  be  liable  to  objection.^    Yet  it  seems  es- 


CHAPTER  I. 

Hew  of  the  Progreu  of  CwUaatUm  and  Power  in  Orteee^  preceding  the  TVofan  War-^Hitiory 
of  thai  War — //*  CBnsequeneei, 

IN  the  infancy  of  society,  men  are  occupied 
''  with  the  business  of  the  present  hour,  for- 
^tful  of  the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future. 
They  possess  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to 
contemplate  their  public  transactions  in  the  im- 
partial light  of  history,  far  less  to  treasore  and 
to  record  them.  Their  recent  victories  over 
hostile  tribes  are  celebrated  in  the  artless  song,* 
or  commemorated  by  the  rude  monument ;  but 
to  preserve  any  regular  series  of  connected 
ovents,  is  a  design,  which  they  enjoy  not  the 
means  to  execute,  scarcely  the  capacity  to  com- 
prehend. 

Their  simple  and  obscure  adventures,  which 
thus  pass  unremembered  by  themselves,  rarely 
excite  the  inquisitive  curiosity  of  their  more 
Qultivated  neighbours.  In  remote  af  es  of  the 
world,  one  people  became  an  object  of  attention 
to  another,  ontv  as  they  became  considerable ; 
for  until  the  niU  maturity  of  Grecian  refine- 
ment, the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity 
attempted  not  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
powers  of  man  in  the  untutored  efforts  of  sa- 
vage life.  The  daring  spirit,  and  fierce  incur- 
vons,  of  the  barbarians  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
excited  terror  and  consternation  among  the 
more  civilized  and  more  effeminate  inhabitants 
of  Lesser  Asia  ;^  but  the  luxurious  pride  of  the 
latter  never  condescended  to  examine  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  people  who  were  occasionally 
the  object  of  their  fears.  The  only  circum- 
stantial infonnation  concerning  both  the  Asiatics 
and  the  Europeans,  must  be  derived  from  the 
early  historians  of  Greece;  and  when  we  reflect 
on  the  innumerable  causes  which  conspire  to 
bury  in  oblivion  the  exploits  of  rising  commu- 
nities, there  is  reason  to  wonder  that  we  should 
know  so  much  concerning  the  ancient  state  of 
that  conntx^,  rather  than  to  regret  that  our 
knowledge  is  imperfect. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  our  mate- 
rials for  the  first  portion  of  Grecian  history,  are 
rather  copious  than  consistent.^    The  subject. 


inquiror  iolo  the  antiqaitiei  of  hia  eoaatry.    If  v 

the  common  chronol(»7,  there  is  reason  lo  believe  that  the 
acatteied  fragments  of  Grecian  history  were  preserved  du- 
ring thirteen  centuries  by  oral  tradition.  The  tales  or 
rhapsodies  of  the  •e«f  e«,  or  baids,  were  soceeeded  by  those 
of  the  Cyclic  poeu,  of  whom  aa  aooounl  is  given  ioCasait- 
bon  AtheoBuro,  1.  vii.  c.  4.  Salmas.  in  SoUn.  et  Schwarziitt 
Altdorf  in  Diss,  de  Poetis  Cyelicie.  Composition  in  prose 
began  with  the  use  of  alphabetie  writing  about  six  oeaiu- 
lies  before  Christ.  Plio.  NaL  UisL  L  v.  e.  80.  The  first 
prose  writers,  or  more  properly  the  first  writers,  were, 
Pfaereeydcs  of  Byros;  Acosilana  of  Anoa;  Hellanicoa  of 
Lesbee;  HeeatKos  and  Dionysius,  both  of  Miletus;  the 
last  of  whom  floiuisbed  in  the  65th  Olymp.  5S0.  B.  C.  and 
immediately  preceded  Herodotus.  From  the  work  of  He- 
rodotus, which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  shade  between  ^ptc 
Pttetry  and  History,  we  may  judge  of  the  writings  of  his 
predecessors;  from  whom,  toother  with  the  Cydic  pools, 
Anazimeoes  of  Lamnsacus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Oreat,  and  Diodorus  Bieulus,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Casar,  compiled  the  first  books  of  their 
very  extensive  but  iaaecurale  ooUeetioDs.  ApoUodorus, 
Hyginus  (and  many  others,  whose  works  are  now  lost,) 
combined  the  more  ancient  reeords.  whether  in  proee  or 
veiee,  with  the  additions  and  embeUiahofMnU  of  ttie  lyric 
and  tragic  poets.  When  the  Greek  learning  became 
known  to  t'     "  -•  •  .    •... 

furnished  t 


1  to  the  Romans,  this  compound  of  Mstory  and  fahle 
bed  the  subject  and  the  incidents  of  Innamerable  tra- 


gedies to  Bnnins,  Aeoius,  Livius  Andronieus,  Ace.  Alter  the 
"  ■■     " "  »k  refVige  In 


downfall  of  Komo,  learning  took  refVige  

world.  The  antiouities  and  early  histoiy  of  Greece  again 
became  objects  or  stody  among  the  natiTSs  of  that  coon- 
try ;  but  the  heCcraceneona  mass  of  truth  and  fiction  was 
rather  amalgamated,  than  purified,  by  Malala,  Cedrenus, 
Tsetza,  Constantinns  Manassas,  and  other  Greeks  of  the 
middle  ages.  Bee  Heine,  Net.  ad  iEneid.  11.  and  Vossins 
de  Hist«n&  Qrads.  With  ibw  exeeptiona,  the  Greek  wri- 
ters may  be  pronooneod  axtremelv  careleai  in  matters  of 
chronology.  Herodotus,  who  has  been  e 
the  father  of  profane  history,  commonlv 

of  men.    The  accurate  histories  of  TbL., 

phoo,  where  the  time  of  each  event  Is  precisely  ascertained, 
comprehendnomore  than  a  period  of  Mveuty  years.  Even 
in  their  time,  chrooologv  seems  not  to  have  been  eultlvated 
as  a  science,  sinea  the  nrst  specimen  ot  that  kind  is  said  to 
jMive  beoi  given  by  Demetriu^Phalerins,  in  his  a(xsrrv» 
■vsveMf ji,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ.  The  lalioun  of  Demetrius  were  corrected  and  ox- 
tended  by  PUIochoms  in  his  Arfic.  The  historian  Timngs, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ptolomv  Philadelphos,  first 
arranged  bis  narrative  in  the  order  ot  Olympiads,  which 
began  776  B.  C.  His  oontemporarr  Bneibius  gave  a  work, 
entitled  Z««*Mv  Avmyt^ffif  Apollodorjs  wrote thervrra^ir 
xeo**»" ;  ssd  on  such  chroool<yers  rssts  the  credit  of  ali 
later  compileri,  as  well  aa  or  the  Arundelian  marble*, 
whieb  were  enmposed  only  964  years  before  ChrisL 

4  What  Btrabo  (1.  ix.)  says  of  the  first  kistoneoa  U 
Attica,  "  that  they  difTereJ  widely  flVom  each  otin't  ( >  w  « 
ii»f»v9V9rttf)*^  may  be  applied  to  iJl  profuie  huuir-^? 
those  early  t' 
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sential  to  the  inte§^ty  of  the  present  work,  to 
explain  from  what  afltemblage  of  nations  the 
Greeks  were  formed,  and  by  what  fortunate 
steps  they  arrived,  from  feeble  beginnings,  to 
that  condition  of  mannera  and  society  in  which 
they  are  described  by  Homer ;  whose  immor- 
tal poems,  like  a  meteor  in  the  gloom  of 
night,  brighten  the  obecure  anttqaities  of  his 
country. 

The  tradition*  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
authentic  records  of  sacred  history,  in  repre- 
senting the  countries  afterwards  known  by  the 
names  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece,  as 
peopled  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  western  world.  The  southern 
comer  of  Europe,  comprehended  between  the 
thirty-sixth  and  forty-iiist  degrees  of  latitude, 
bordering  on  Epirus  and  Macedonia  towards 
the  north,  and  on  other  sides  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  was  inhabited,  above  eighteen  centuries 
before  the  christian  era,  by  many  small  tribes 
of  hunters  and  shepherds,  among  whom  the 
Pelasgi  and  Hellenes  were  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful.'  The  barbarous  Pelasgi  vene- 
rated Inachus,  as  their  founder;  and  for  a  simi- 
lar reason,  the  more  humane  Hellenes  respected 
Deucalion.  From  his  son  Hellen,  they  deri?ed 
their  general  appellation,  which  originally  de- 
noted a  small  tribe  in  Thessaly;^  and  from 
DoruB,  Eolus,  and  Ion,'  his  more  remote  de- 
scendants, they  were  discriminated  by  the 
names  of  Dorians,  Eolians,  and  lonians.*  The 
Dorians  took  possession  of  that  mountainous 
district  of  Greece,  aflerwards  called  Doris;  the 
lonians,  whose  name  was  in  some  measure  lost 
in  the  illustrious  appellation  of  Athenians, 
settled  in  the  less  barren  parts  of  Attica;  and 
the  Eolians  peopled  Elis  and  Arcadia,  the 
western  and  inland  regions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.* Notwithstanding  many  partial  migra- 
tions, these  three  original^  divisions  of  the  Hel- 
lenes generally  entertained  an  affection  for  the 
establuhments  which  had  been  preferred  by  the 
wisdom  or  caprice  of  their  respective  ancestors; 
a  circumstance  which  remarkably  distinguished 
the  HdUnie  from  the  Peioigie  race.  While  the 
former  discovered  a  degree  of  attachment  to 
their  native  land,  seldom  found  in  barbarians, 
who  live  by  huntin|^  or  pasturage,  the  latter 
disdaining  fixed  habitations,  wandered  in  large 
bodies  over  Greece,  or  transpoi^d  themselves 
into  the  neighbouring  islands;  and  the  most 
considerable  portion  of  them  gradually  re- 
moving to  the  coasts  of  Italy  end  Thrace,  the 
remainder  melted  away  into  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  tribes.  At  the  distance  of  twelve  centu- 
ries, obscure  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  occurred  in 
several  Grecian  cities ;  a  district  of  Thessaly 
always  retuned  thei»name;  their  colonies  con- 
tinned,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  to  in- 
habit the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont :  and  in  those  widely  sepa- 
rated countries,  their  ancient  affinity  was  re- 
cognised in  the  uniformity  of  their  rude  dialect 
and  barbarous  manners,  extremely  dissimilar  to 


1  Marm.  Ozon.  epoch.  6.    Apollodor.  BIblioCh.  I.  ii. 
SThuoydid.l.  i.e.9B. 

3  Btrabo,  1.  ▼iU.  p.  383. 

4  HotodoL  1. 1,  e.  58.  uid  I.  vil.  e.  M. 
9  Diod«r.  Btciiliia,  1.  ▼. 

e  Hmelid.  Poat.  ainid  AUMMam,  L  zir. 
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the  customs  and  language  of  their  Gredan 
neighbours.^ 

Greece,  when  delivered  from  the  turbulence 
of  a  rugged  race  of  men,  who  never  attained 
much  consideration,  either  in  the  territories 
where  they  originally  dwelt,  or  in  those  to 
which  they  afterwards  removed,  was  not  left  to 
be  slowly  civilixed  by  the  progressive  ingenuity 
of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  The  happy  position  of 
a  country,  which,  forming  as  it  were  the  fron 
tier  of  Europe  with  Asia,  is  divided  only  by  a 
narrow  extent  of  sea  from  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  situate  within  reach  of  those  parts  of  the 
east  which  wbre  anciently  meet  flourishing  and 
populous,  naturallv  invited  the  visits  of  travel- 
lers, and  attracted  the  establishment  of  colo- 
nics. These  transient  visits,  or  temporary/ set- 
tlements, were  marked  by  many  signal  benefits, 
the  memoir  of  which  was  long  preserved  by 
the  gratitude  of  Greece,  and  their  merit  pro- 
bably exaggerated  by  her  fondness  for  pane- 
gyric. Even  those  Grecian  communities,  which 
Justly  claimed  the  honour  of  superior  anta« 
quity,  acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to 
strangers  for  the  most  important  discoveries, 
not  only  in  religion,  but  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts ;  and  contented  themselves  with  the  glory 
of  having  diffused  a  borrowed  light  over  the 
melancholy  gloom  of  ignorance  which  over- 
spread their  neighbourB.<  But  national  vanity 
at  length  produced  a  material  change  in  the 
tradition.  When  the  refined  descendants  of 
the  rude  Greeks  viewed  with  complacence  their 
own  superiority  in  arts  and  arms  to  all  the  na- 
tions around  them,  they  began  to  suspect  that 
the  gods  alone  were  worthy  to  have  reared  the 
infancy  of  a  people,  who  eminently  excelled 
the  rest  of  mankind.  To  the  gods  they  trans- 
ferred the  merit  of  the  many  useful  inventions 
communicated  by  the  generous  humanity  of 
their  ancient  visitants ;  an  ostentatious  fiction 
coloured  by  a  faint  semblance  of  truth,  since 
the  worship  of  several  divinities  was  introduced 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  persons,* 
who  made  known  the  arts  most  subservient  t« 
the  purposes  of  human  life.'o 

While  fable  thusdisgruised  the  benefits  confer- 
red by  the  firat  transitory  voyages  into  Greece, 
history  preserved  the  memory  of  four  succes- 
sive establishments  erected  tliere  by  foreigners. 
From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  an 
inundation  of  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and 
Phrygians,  overflowed  the  Hellenic  coasts.  The 
causes  assigned  for  these  emigrations  are  ex- 
tremely consonant  to  the  manners  of  remote 
antiquity,  as  described  by  sacred  and  profane 
authors :  hatred  of  a  rival,  impatience  of  a 
superior,  in  one  instance  the  persecution  of  a 
brother  and  an  enemv,  and,  in  general,  that 
uneasy  restlessness  of  disposition,  which  uni- 
versally prevails  among  men,  who  have  become 
sensible  of  their  own  powers,  without  having 
sufficiently  learned  to  direct  them  to  the  happy 
pursuits  of  arts  and  industry."    The  principal 


7  Harodot.  1.  i.    Dionya.  Halimra.  I.  i.    Fmih 

8  ItoeraL  PuiMrr.  paanm, 
»  The  TjUM,  Mni  Dsctyli,  TripCokmiM,  fte. 

Dioilor.  Bieul.  I.  v.  uid  boerat  Pmnegyr. 
10  Diodor.  Biaul.  I.  ▼.  laoenl.  Ftaomn. 
U  boent  U«lleB.  nb.  iaitio.    pisd.  Olymp.  1. 
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coloiUM  wen  oondueledf  by  Cecropfl,!^  and 
J.  ^  Danam,  Egyptians,  who  respectively 
Y^'  settled  in  Aibema  and  Argot;  Cadmus," 
1485*  ^  Pl2<Bniciaa,  who  founded  Thebes  in 
1^3*  ^^'B^'^  *^^  Pelops,  a  Phrygian,' <  whose 
1^0'  <1^*^'>^*'^^  intermanying  with  those 
IJMI.  ^f  Danaus,  king  of  Argos,  and  Tynda- 
reus,  kin^r  of  Lacedsoion  or  Sparta,  acquired, 
in  the  person  of  Agamemnon,  so  powerful  an 
ascendant  in  the  Peloponnesus.  >^  The  family 
of  Deucalion  still  reigned  in  Thessaly;  but 
Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,  and  Spar^,  which  in 
all  ages  were  regarded  as  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece,  thus  fell  under  the  ^minion  of  four 
foreign  lines  of  princes,  whose  exploits,  and 
glory,  and  misfortunes,  are  immortalised  by  the 
first  and  noblest  productions  of  Grecian  genius,  i^ 

The  countries,  which  these  adventurers  aban- 
doned, had  not,  according  to  modem  ideas,  at- 
tained a  very  high  degree  of  maturity  in  laws 
and  government.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  natives  of  Egypt  and  the  east  were 
acunainted  with  many  improvements  unknown 
to  the  Hellenic  tribes.  Conjectures  are  not  to 
be  placed  in  the  ra^  of^ets ;  yet,  in  matters 
so  ancient  and  obscure,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
eonjeeture  from  the  only  facts  on  record,  that 
the  Invaders  of  Greece  introduced  into  that 
country  the  knowledge  of  the  Phosnician  alpha- 
bet ;  miproved  the  practice  of  agriculture ; 
multiplied  the  rites  of  religion ;  discovered  to 
the  Greeks  several  uses  of  the  metals ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  gradually  adopted,  in  their  turn, 
the  Grecian  language,  and  generally  conformed 
to  the  Grecian  customs  and  institutions.  ^^ 

The  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
was  an  improvement  too  delicate  and  refhied  to 
be  immediately  attended  with  any  important 
consequences.  The  gross  understandings  of 
the  Hellenes  could  not  easily  comprehend  the 
utility  of  such  an  ingenious  invention.  The 
knowledge  of  it  was  acquired  and  preserved 
by  a  few  individuals^  of  more  enlightened 
minds :  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  nation 
|on|r  contented  themselves  with  the  ancient 
mode  of  picture-writing,  which,  however 
limited  in  its  application,  seemed  sufficient  to 
ez|»eas  the  simplicity  of  their  rude  ideas. 

The  Phcsnicians  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  precious  metals  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
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n  9tnbo,  1.  ix.  and  Plat  hi  TImmo. 

13  Strabo,  Ibid,  and  Iioerat  HaUen. 

14  laocmL  Pasatbon.    Tbueydid.  1.  i.    Diodor.  1.  4. 
19  'rhiieyd.  1.  i.    Diodor.  L  4.    laoerat.  Panathao. 

16  Tha  worka  of  Homar  and  Pindar,  and  the  writinp  of 
Um  Oraak  trafediana.  In  thase,  and  aearcaly  any  whera 
alav,  the  icoriaa  orCadmiia,  Bamele,  Bacehna,  Amphitryon, 
Rareolca,  OBdipna,  Ifcc.  may  ba  raad  with  pleaaora  and  ad- 
▼aniaca ;  for,  aa  Strabo,  L  ix  aaya,  "  AH  thura  ia  monstroua 
sad  trafie  land.** 

17  Compara  Harodotoa,  L  r.  e.  59.  L  yIi.  paasim.  Mont- 
fiuieoB,  Palaomph.  Grec.  1.  ii.  Plin.  1.  ▼.  e.  56  and  57. 
Hjsinna,  Fab.  374.  and  Ephoroa  apod  Diodor.  I.  v. 

18  Herodotua  maotions  ihraa  inscriptiooi  on  thae  tripodt, 
eonneratad  In  tba  tampla  of  laroenian  Apollo.  The  first, 
of  AflBphitxyon ;  the  aeoood,  of  tha  aon  or  Hippoeoon ;  tha 
third,  of  LaodamiM  tha  son  of  Etaoclas.  Tba  tnaeriptiont 
on  tha  ihieida  of  tha  haroei  who  beriaead  tha  capital  of 
Etaoclaa,  are  noticed  by  iEMhylui,  in  Ua  tragedy  entitled, 
■*  The  Seven  afainat  Tfaebea.**  Tet  vn  know  from  Homer, 
nind  vL  that  when  Prwtna  aant  Bellerouhan  to  tho  king  of 
L]reia,ha(ava  blmjjiot  a  written  letter,  but  Tnt»»rm  xvy^m^ 

'  I  awna.    Writinf  coald  not  be  common  till  many 
I  aftarwarda,  ainee  the  first  written  lawe  were  fiven 


m  Grmeoi  only  aiz  ciBntmiee  bafora  Christ    Herodot.  1.  ii. 
8irabo.LvL 


change.  But  the  uniform  transactions  of  the 
Greeks,  as  yet  required  not  any  such  nicety  of 
refinement.  Even  during  the  Trojan  war, 
cattle,  being  the  commodity  of  most  general 
demand,  was  universally  regarded  as  the  most 
convenient  measure  of  value. '9  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  gold  or  iron  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  man,  the  one  by  exciting  his  in- 
dustry, the  other  by  seconding  that  industry  in 
all  the  variety  of  useful  arts.  The  discovery 
of  iron  in  Greece  afforded  the  necessary  im- 
'plements  of  agriculture,  the  gradual  extension 
of  which  alike  improved  the  sterility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants.  Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Egyptian  colonies,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ground  might  occasionaUy  em- 
ploy the  divided  industry  of  scattered  families; 
but  this  valuable  art  was  not  considered  as  an 
object  of  general  concern.  Cecrops  first  en- 
gaged the  wandering  hunters  or  shepherds  of 
Attica  to  unite  in  villages  of  husbandmen. 
Com,  wine,  and  oil,  rewarded  their  useful  la- 
bours ;^o  and  these  productions  being  acquired 
by  common  toil,  were  regarded,  with  the 
ground  itself,  as  a  common  property.'* 

The  idea  of  an  exclusive  and  permanent 
right  to  all  the  uses  of  a  piece  of  land,  whether 
belonging  to  communities  or  to  individuals,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  progress 
of  society.  In  Greece,  this  valuable  right  was 
immediately  followed  by  such  institutions  as 
tended  to  secure  its  enjoyment,  and  to  check 
the  injustice  of  man,  who  is  seldom  willing  to 
acquire,  by  slow  labour,  what  he  can  ravish  by 
sudden  violence.  The  salutary  influence  of 
religion  was  employed  on  this  necessary  occa- 
sion. We  are  told  by  several  writers,  that  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  and  the  rites  of  religion, 
were  introduced  at  the  same  time.''  But  the 
same  authors  inform  us,  that  their  pretended 
founders  of  religious  wonhip  abolished  the  use 
of  living  sacrifices;"  a  cnstom,  which  evi- 


16  In  n  well  known  pasaaae,  Homar,  aAar  mantionisf 
other  articles,  with  whicn  the  Greeks  purchased  wine,  adda, 
•wr««r«  iBcirri,  "  with  oxen  tbenuelTea.**  Some  aeholiaata 
and  coaimantat4Ra  have  imafined,  that  the  ^oik  of  Homer 
was  a  coin  stamped  with  the  flfure  of  an  ox,  said  to  have  ■ 
beon  introduced  by  Theseua.  Yid.  Plut  in  Theseo.  But 
wave  it  allowed,  which  ia  very  improbable,  that  Theaana 
bad  a  niol,  it  would  still  be  improbaUe  that  Homer  meant 
such  a  coin ;  for  in  the  episode  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  he 
saya,  that  tho  former  gave  his  golden  nimour,  worth  a  hun- 
dred oxen,  for  the  brmxen  armonr  of  tha  latter,  worth  only 
nine.  Now  we  know  from  Pollux  Ooomasr,  L  ix.  c.  7.  that 
tha  coin  /Bowc,  at  whatMwver  time  it  was  introduced,  con- 
tinued to  be  valued  at  two  drachmas.  Dionied*8  anna 
thevefora,  npon  tha  soppoaitioo  of  tha  aeholiaata,  muat  liava 
been  w<^  about  nine  shilliafls;  and  Gkucus^s.  which 
were  of  masay  gold,  worth  only  nine  pounds.  Talenta  of 
(old  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  Tbe^  were  propoaad 
as  prirea  to  eombatanta,  and  oflfoied  as  dedicationa  in  tena- 


__ .  ibatanta,  1 

plea,  but  too  valuable  to  serve  aa  current  specie.  Homer 
and  Herodot.  passim.  Ne^rM«,  money,  is  derived  from 
99ttH%  law,  becauae,  aa  Aristotle  saya,  vv  ^uri«,  «xx« 
y*^Mt  te^i,  *'  the  origin  of  money  is  not  natoral,  but  con- 
ventional and  arbitrary.*'  But  in  Homer*s  time,  the  word 
iio/te«  was  used  in  a  quite  diflbrent  sense :  ro^iflvvK  must 
therefore  have  been  derived  from  it  at  a  later  period.  Com. 
Iliad.  1.  XX.  V.  S49.  and  Aristot.    Ethic  Nicom.  L  v.  c  9. 

90  Pausan.  1.  iii.  iEschyl.  Eomen. 

91  The  ri/Hf  r«(,  or  cut  of  ground  so  often  mentioned  in 
Homer,  as  bestowed  by  general  consent  on  admired  kinga 
and  dneft,  might  have  suggested  this  obaervation,  which 
aeema  to  have  escaped  notice,  though  attended,  as  we  shall 


find,  with  very  important  consequences. 
K  Diodor.  Pausan.  ApoHod. 
93  eiovf  xtLfint^  mymyXttv  (irm  ftn  rivirf a 


Abslinant. 


Poqih.ds 
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dentlj  supposes  tho  prior  establishment  of  aja 
ancient  and  more  bloody  superstition.  Tet  in 
this  humane  prohibition,  we  may  perhaps  dis- 
cern a  laudable  attempt  to  correct  the  barbarity 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  raise  the  new  profession 
of  agriculture  above  the  ancient  employment 
of  hunting. 

Before  and  during  the  time  that  the  Hellenic 
tribes  received  continual  accessions  of  popula- 
tion from  distant  countries,  they  were  no  less 
diligent  in  sending  forth  their  own  colonies. 
As  they  originally  subsisted  by  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  pasturage,  a  large  extent  of  territory 
was  requisite  to  supply  them  with  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  They  were  not  afflicted  by  tho 
oppressive  terrors  of  despotism;  they  were 
long  unacquainted  with  the  gentle,  but  power- 
ful, operation  of  regular  government ;  and 
without  being  subject  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  men  to  live  together 
in  large  societies.  When  any  of  their  commu- 
nities seemed  inconvenientlv  numerous,  they 
divided  it  into  several  portions,  of  which  the 
principal  kept  possession  of  their  original  seats, 
while  the  others  occupied  and  peopled  the  sur- 
rounding territories.  It  was  thus  the  Eolians 
dispersed  through  many  parts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  the  unfortunate  Sisyphus,'  who  found- 
ed the  city  of  Corinth,  being  a  descendant  of 
Eolus,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  wise  Nestor, 
who  reigned  in  sandy  Pylos,  being  sprung  from 
ihe  same  Eolic  race.^  A  considerable  division 
of  the  lonians  settled  along  tho  southern  shores 
of  tho  Corinthian  gulf,  in  the  province  which, 
eighty  years  after  tLo  Trcjan  war,  changed  the 
name  of  Ionia  for  that  of  Achaia.'  The  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Corinthian  isthmus  was  par- 
celled out  among  innumerable  subdivisions  of 
the  Hellenic  tribes.^  When  the  continent  of 
Gjveco  seemed  sufficiently  populous,  the  Athe- 
nians gave  inhabitants  to  the  isle  of  Eubcea ; 
and  many  centuries  before  the  famous  establish- 
ments formed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  Italy,  and  of  Thrace,  the  Do- 
rians had  sent  a  colony  to  Crete,^  and  the 
Eolians,  under  the  conduct  of  Dardanus,  had 
planted  the  easieni  banks  of  the  Hellespont^ 
During  the  Trojan  war,  tho  inhabitants  of  those 
various  and  widely  separated  countries  spoke  the 
same  language  that  was  used  among  the  Hel- 
lenes, and  acknowledged  the  general  influence 
of  the  same  principles  and  manners.  Unless  it 
is  supposed,  therefore,  that  not  only  the  Phry- 
gians,  but  the  Phflanicians  and  Egyptians  ori- 
ginally spoke  the  same  Hellenic  tongue,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  colonies 
conducted  by  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  and  Danaus, 
gradually  adopted  the  language  of  the  abori- 
gines of  Greece.^ 


1  Km*  Ztru^ov  iiriilov  Mfmrtfm  mKytm  ixovra.    Homer 
OdyM. 
9  Pausan.  in  Corinth,  et  Meweo.  3  Btrabo,  1.  vii. 

4  Id.  ib.    PauMii.  At  Diodor. 

5  Diodor.  ibid.  Btrab^l.  vii.  p.  490. 

6  Serviui  in  ^ncid.  Til. 

7  HorodotiM,  1.  t.  c  5&  aaja,  that  tlia  coIobt  of  Cadmua 
rlianfed  their  apeoch,  beliig  aurroundcd  by  the  looiana,  a 


Hellenic  tribe.    He  aajri  further,  that  together  with  their 
language,  ther  changed  the  power  of  aome  of  their  la 
lie  acknowledge*  that  the  Cadmeiana,  or  Phomtciana, 


mnnicated  to  the  loniana  the  uae  of  lettcra ;  but  the  loniana. 
ho  aaya,  Adapted  the  Phaewdan  alphabet  to  the  aouada  of 


A  single  reflection  appears  sulficMnt  to 
prove,  that  they  likewise  conformed  to  the 
Grecian  institutions  of  government.  The  in- 
flexible rigour  of  despotism,  which  has  in  all 
Ages  prevailed  in  Egypts  and  the  east,  was  un 
known  to  the  conquerors  of  Troy.  Since  the 
absolute  power  of  kings  was  not  acknowledged 
during  a  long  period  of  war  and  danger,  re* 
quiring  the  strictest  military  subordination; 
and  since  the  Greeks  preserved  their  freedom, 
after  the  increasing  wealth  of  many  centurief 
had  a  tendency  to  prepare  them  for  servitude ; 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined,  that  an  ori- 
ental system  ofiDppreseion  should  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  more  early  ages  of  poverty  and 
independence.* 

The  Phoenicians  beiAg  considered  as  the  priii<» 
cipal  navigators  and  merchants  of  the  ancient 
world,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Phoenician  colonies  first  taught  the 
Greeks  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
to  maintain  a  commercial  interconne  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  foreign  nations. 
But  it  is  suflicient  to  throw  a  elance  on  the 
geography  of  Greece,  to  perceive  how  naturally 
commerce,  without  foreign  aid,  might  haye 
arisen  spontaneously  in  Siat  highly  favoured 
country.  The  continent  itself,  washed  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea,  is  surrounded  by  innumerable 
islands,  abounding  in  excellent  harbours.  The 
variety  of  soils  and  productions  is  greater,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  of  an 
equal  extent.  All  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, comprehending  the  most  beautiful,  and, 
anciently,  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  earth, 
are  more  accessible  to  Greece  than  to  any 
neighbouring  country.  Yet  it  appears  from  the 
light  of  history,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  early 
avail  themselves  of  their  fortunate  situation,  or 
of  the  supposed  lessons  of  their  Phoenician  in- 
structers. 

Many  circumstances  conspired  to  prolong  the 
infancy  of  their  nation,  and  to  retard,  during 
several  centuries,  their  improvement  in  com- 
merce, as  well  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  othei 
useful  arts.  The  surface  of  Greece  is  more  in 
dented  by  creeks  and  rivers,  and  more  rough- 
ened by  mountains  and  promontories,  than  thai 
of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  These  natural 
divisions  kept  the  different  communities  in  a 


their  own  lantuage.    The  eaatora       ,  _ 

extremely  deficient  in  vowela.  It  ia.  oT  rather  wa^  mach 
diaputed  whether  the  ancient  Oriental!  uaed  any  charaeterv 
to  expeai  them.  Their  language!,  therefbre,  had  an  io- 
flexibl4>  thickneaa  of  aoand,  extremely  different  ftom  the 
Yocal  harmony  of  the  Greek,  which  aboanda  not  only  in 
vowels  bat  in  diphthonga.  T1«e  eircomatanee  denotea,  is 
the  Greeka,  nrvena  of  perception  more  aeote.  ekcant,  and 
diaceming.  Thoy  felt  anrh  faint  variattona  of  liquid  aounda, 
aa  eacapM  the  dulneaa  of  Aaialie  eara,  and  invented  marks 
to  expreaa  them.  They  diatinguiahed,  is  thia  manner,  not 
only  their  articulation,  but  their  quantity,  and  afterwards 
their  muaicat  intonation,  aa  ahall  be  explained  herealler,  in 
treating  of  tho  Grecian  mmic  and  poetary. 

8  The  government  of  the  Egypliamj  aa  well  aa  the 
Aaiatiea,  ia  uniformly  reprewnted  m  icnptare  aa  an  aboo- 
late  monarchy.  Herodotua  and  Diodoma  mention  aome 
tawa  of  the  Egrptiana,  which  aeem  to  eircnmaeribe  the 
iwwer  of  their  ainga.  Bat  theae  lawa,  if  well  examined, 
will  confirm  the  obaervation  in  the  text.  They  were 
catabliahed,  not  in  fkvoar  of  the  nation  at  large,  hot  of  the 
prieata  and  tokKera.  The  throite  of  Egypt  wan  lopported 
by  the  altar,  and  defended  by  the  awo^;  and  what  deapo* 
tiam  can  be  apheld  bat  bv  the  aame  meant T 

9  See  Um  priKiplaa  eata:hliahed  by  Tneitoade  llor.G«rnMa 
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stale  of  sepftn^B  and  hotfUUtv.  The  ideas  of 
their  ancient  consanguinity  and  common  origin 
were  weakened  or  effaced  by  the  recent  conflu- 
ence of  foreigners.  They  could  not  travel  be- 
yond their  own  narrow  districts  without  being 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  enemies.  These  in- 
sults excited  resentment;  mutual  ii^juries  were 
olTered  and  retorted ;  each  city  was  at  war  with 
all  its  neighbours:  thus  did  the  smallness  of  the 
Grecian  states,  a  circomstance  which,  during 
the  happy  ages  that  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  history,  tended  to  break  the  force  of 
custom  and  opinion,  and  to  encourage  that 
noble  emulation  so  fayourable  to  the  progress 
of  FirUie  and  science,  produce^  less  fortunate 
times,  an  effect  of  the  most  opposite  nature, 
choke  the  seeds  of  order,  and  repress  the  feeble 
■boots  of  arts  and  humanity. 

The  metals,  originally  destined  to  promote 
Uifl  peaceful  labours  of  man,  were  converted 
into  powerful  instruments  of  destmetion ;  and 
while  the  land  was  ravaged  by  the  sword,  the 
sea  was  covered  with  pirates.  The  PhcDnicians, 
the  Cariansi  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek 
klands  in  general,  considered  navigation,  not  as 
Ihe  means  of  uniting  nations  by  mutual  inter- 
eonne  and  commerce,  but  as  a  happy  expedient 
for  enabling  the  poor  and  the  brave  to  plunder 
the  rich  territories  of  their  less  warlike  neigh- 
boura.  The  coasts  of  Greece,  though  in  early 
times  their  bleak  forbidding  aspect  might  have 
repelled  the  avarice  of  freebooters,  yet  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  their  situaUon,  and 
the  valuable  cargoes  of  hardy  slaves  in  which 
they  abounded,  were  continually  infested  by 
naval  depredations.  The  unfortified  places  near 
the  shore  surrendered  without  resistance;  the 
fruits  of  their  painful  industry  were  plundered 
or  destroyed,  and  the  most  valuable  portiQn  of 
iheir  inhabitants  dragged  into  captivity.  The 
practice  of  piracy  and  invasion  was  not  a  tem- 
porary resource  of  war,  prompted  by  necessity, 
or  a  just  revenge;  it  grew  into  an  ordinary  pro- 
fession, which  was  so  far  from  being  deemed 
dishonourable,  thai  it  conferred  much  glory  and 
renown  on  thoee  who  exercised  it  with  skill  imd 
bravery. » 

During  this  disordered  state  of  society,  the 
acts  of  peaee  were  almost  entirely  neglected, 
and  Greece  was  ready  to  be  plunged  into  the 
ptMsest  barbarism,  by  its  domestic  dissentions. 
The  irraptions  of  the  Thradans,  Amazons,  and 
other  northern  savages,  threatened  to  acceler- 
ate this  melancholy  event,  and  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  the  unhappy  Hellenes.  ^  >  But  it  may  be 
observed  in  the  aflUrs  of  human  life,  that  any 
extraordinary  measure  of  good  or  evil  com- 
monly leads  men  to  dread,  or  to  expect,  a  sud- 
den  revolution  of  fortune;  a  natural  sentiment 
wfaleb,  thoQ^  liable  to  be  abused  by  credulitpr 
and  saperatition,  is  founded  on  the  firm  basis 
•f  experience.  The  rudiments  of  the  most 
useful  designs  are  suggested  always  by  neces- 
sity, often  by  calamity.    The  inroads  of  the 


10  TInieydid.  1.  L  otf  norttu  *»Km(  tmto  if»r.  The 
•xpteoatiav  in  the  text  Memi  mora  eonaorant  to  Grecian 
BMinera,  in  thoRO  acee,  than  that  of  the  seholiaet,  which  m 
trandated  by  Mr.  Rochford,  "Chea  qai  la  piraterie  Atoit 
txarcte  aw  one  oectauM  piohit«.**    M.  da  T Acad.  t.  30. 

11  I^niaa  Orat  foa* 


wild  mountaineers  of  Thrace,  and  of  other  bar- 
barians more  remote,  whose  destructive  cruelty 
may  be  understood  bv  the  unexampled  ravages 
with  which  even  the  meblersex's  carried  on  Uie 
ravages  of  war,  occasioned  the  first  institution 
whi(£  restored  some  degree  of  present  tranquil- 
lity to  Greece,  and  Jaia  the  foundation  of  its 
future  grandeur. 

The  northern  districts  of  Thessaly  being  pe- 
culiarly exposed  to  the  dangerous  fury  of  in- 
vaders, the  petty  princes  of  that  province  enter- 
ed into  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence  J' 
They  assembled  in  spring  and  autumn  at  Ther- 
mopylae, a  place  afterwards  so  illustrious,  and 
then  governed  by  Amphictyon,  a  descendant  of 
Deucalion,  whose  name  is  immortalized  in  the 
Amphict^onic  counciL  The  advantages  which 
the  confederates  derived  from  this  measuroi 
were  soon  perceived  by  their  neighbours.  The 
central  states  gradually  acceded  to  their  alli- 
ance; and,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ,  Acrisius  king  of  Argos, 
and  other  princes  of  the  Peloponnesus,  were 
allowed  to  share  the  benefits  and  security  of 
their  useful  association. 
A  ^  After  this  event,  the  Amphictyons  ap- 
1263*  ^'^  ^  have  long  confined  themselves  to 
'  the  original  purpose  of  their  institution. 
The  states,  whose  measures  were  directed  by 
this  assembly,  found  sufficient  occupation  in 
defending  their  own  territories ;  and  near  a  cen- 
tury elapsed,  before  they  undertook,  by  common 
consent,  any  distant  expedition.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  their  restless  activity  could 
be  always  exhausted  in  defensive  war.  The 
establishment  of  the  Amphictyons  brought  to- 
gether the  chiefs  most  distinguished  by  birth 
and  bnvery.  Glory  and  emulation  prompted 
them  to  arms,  and  revenge  directed  those  arms 
against  the  barbarians.  Jason,  Admetus,  and 
other  chieftains  of  Thessaly,'^  having  equipped 
a  small  fleet  in  the  neighbouring  harbour  of 
lolcus,  %nd  particularly  the  ship  Argos,  of  su- 
perior size  and  construction  to  any  before 
known,  were  animated  with  a  desu^  to  visit 
foreign  lands,  to  plant  colonies  in  those  parts 
of  them  that  appeared  most  delightful,  and  to 
retort  on  their  inhabitants  the  injuries  which 
Greece  had  suffered  from  strangers.'^  The  prin- 
ces of  the  north  having  proclaimed  this  spirited 
design  over  the  central  and  southern  provinces, 
the  standard  of  enterprise  and  glory  was  speed- 
ily surrounded  by  the  flower  of  the  Grecian 
ybuth,'^  who  eagerly  embraced  this  honourable 
opportunity  to  signalize  their  manly  valour. 
Peleus,  Tydeus,  Telamon,  and,  in  general,  the 
fathen  of  those  heroic  chiefs,  who  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  shone  with  distinguished  lustre  in 
the  plains  of  Troy,  are  numl^red  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Argonauts.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  the  chosen  warriors,  and  by  the  vene- 


13  The  Annazooe.  Bee  Lysiae  Orat  Fvneb.  and  Hero- 
dotue  paeeim.  Tet  the  exletence  of  theee  warlike  fetnalee 
wae  doubted  as  earlj  as  the  dajre  of  the  emperor  Hadriaa, 
ae  we  learn  from  Arriao :  hot  what  ie  aaid  b^  that  indieioos 
and  manly  hfstortan,  icemB  rafficient  to  dhapel  the  donbC 
See  Arrian  Ezpedit.  Alexaad.  L  tiI.  p.  156. 

13  Marm.  Oxon.  E.  S. 

14  Their  nomea  are  mentioaed  bj  Apotlodomi^  Died. 
Sieuhifl,  Pindar,  ApoHoniiu,  &c. 

15  Herodol.  1.  i.    Diodor.  flicsL  1  it 
U  PuMkz,  PyUiie.  cv. 
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nble  prophets,  of  their  respectiTe  tribes;  by  an 
Esculapius,  the  admired  father  of  the  healing 
art,  and  by  the  divine  Orpheus,*  whose  sublime 
genius  was  worthy  to  celebrate  the  amaring 
series  of  their  adventures. 

These  adventures,  however,  have  been  too 
much  adorned  by  the  graces  of  poetry,  to  be  the 
proper  subjects  of  historical  composition.  The 
designs  of  the  Argonauts  are  veUed  under  the 
allegorical,  or  at  least  doubtful,  phrase,  ''of 
carrying  off  the  golden  fleece;''  which,  though 
easily  explained,  if  we  admit  the  report  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Euxine 
extended  fleeces  of  wool,  in  order  to  collect  the 

S»lden  particles  which  Were  carried  down  by 
e  torrents  from  Mount  Caucasus,^  is  yet  de- 
scribed in  such  various  language  by  ancient 
writers,  that  almost  every  modern  who  exam- 
ines the  subject,  thinks  himself  entitled  to  offer, 
by  way  of  explanation,  some  new  conjecture  of 
his  own.  But  in  opposition  to  the  most  ap- 
proved of  these  conjectures,  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  voyage  to  Colchis  was  not  un- 
dertaken with  a  view  to  establish  extensive 
plans  of  commerce,'  or  to  search  for  mines  of 
gold,  far  less  to  learn  the  imaginary  art  of  con- 
verting other  substances  into  that  pr«cioas 
metal  ;<  all  such  motives  supposing  a  de|;ree  of 
speculation  and  refinement  unknown  m  that 
age  to  the  ^lant  but  uninstructed  youth  of 
Thessaly.  The  real  object  of  the  expedition 
may  be  discovered  by  its  consequences.  The 
Argonauts  fought,  conquered,  and  plundered  ;^ 
they  settled  a  colonv  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine;^  and  carried  into  Greece  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Colchis,  the  celebrated  Medea,' 
a  princess  of  Egyptian  extraction,  whose  crimes 
and  enchantments  are  condemned  to  eternal 
infamy  in  the  immortal  lines  of  Euripides. 

Notwithstanding  many  romantic  fictions  that 
disfigure  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  their  un- 
dertaking appears  to  have  been  attended  with  a 
considerable  and  a  happy  effect  on  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  Greeks.  From  the  era  of 
this  celebrated  expedition,  we  may  discover  not 
only  a  more  daring  and  more  enlarged  spirit  of 
enterprise,  but  a  more  decisive  and  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  civilization  and  humanity.  The 
sullen  and  unsodable  chiefs,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  each  olfier  most  commonly  arose 
from  acts  of  mutual  hostility,  hitherto  gave  full 
scope  to  the  sanguinary  passions  which  charac- 
terize barbarians.^  Strength  and  courage  were 
almost  the  only  qualities  which  they  admired : 
they  fbught  and  plundered  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  tribes,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  were  regarded  as  fit  ob- 
jects only  to  excite  their  rage,  and  gratify  their 


1  Ths  iMtinony  of  Plato  de  Repiibk  L  x.  of  bocralM  in 
Bonrid.  •uflleieaUj  attest  the  poetical  &iiie  of  Orpheus. 
The  Aifonaatiea,  atid  other  works  ascribed  to  him.  are 
eoltected  by  EschenbaohioSi  and  published  at  Nurembeif , 
1703.  That  these,  however,  are  the  productions  of  a  Riueh 
later  afe,- appears  from  Innamerable  ciroumstanoes,  some 
•f  which  are  mentioned  by  Fabricios,  Bib.  Or«B0.  veL  i.  p. 
W.        - 

9  Btrebo,  1.  zi.  p.  40$.  3  Bustaeh.  in  Homer. 

4  Buidaa,  Memoiies  de  TAeadem.  ▼.  9.    Bsped.  AigOB. 

5  Dioder.  ibM.  6  Xeooph.  Anabas. 
7  Ruripid.  Med. 

This  was  the  braseo  afs  deseribed  by  Hesiod.  Oper.  at 
U  k  L  p  l«^-'iA5.  a»:  by  Flutarch  is  the  lUhof  Theaew. 


rapacity.  But  these  gloomy  warriors,  havlhg. 
exerted  their  joint  valour  in  a  remote  expedi- 
tion, learned  the  necessity  of  acquiring  more 
amiable  virtues,  as  well  as  of  adopting  more 
liberal  notions  of  the  public  interest,  if  they 
pretended  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  their  equals. 
Military  courage  and  address  might  alone  pro- 
cure them  the  respect  of  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers, since  the  safety  of  the  little  community 
often  depended  on  the  warlike  abilities  of  the 
chieftain ;  but  when  several  tribes  had  combined 
in  a  common  enterprize,  there  was  less  depen- 
dence on  the  prowess  of  any  single  leader. 
Emulation  and  interest  naturally  rendered  all 
these  leaders  as  jealous  of  each  other,  as  de« 
sirous  of  the  public  applause;  and,  in  order  to 
acquire  this  applause,  it  was  necessary  to 
brighten  the  lustre  of  martial  spirit  by  the  mors 
valuable^  virtues  of  justice  and  humanity. 

When  this  glorious  field  first  opened  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Greeks,  they  cultivated  it  with 
a  degree  of  industir  equally  ardent  and  sue* 
cessful.  Innumerable  were  the  exploits  of  Her- 
cules, of  Theseus,  and  of  the  divine  sons  of 
Leda,'o  and  undertaken  with  infinite  toil  and 
danger,  to  promote  the  interest  and  safety,  not 
of  Uieir  particular  tribes,  but  of  the  general 
confederacy.  The  Grecian  woods  and  moun- 
tains abotmded  in  lions,  boars,  and  other  fierce 
animals,!  I  that  often  roamed  from  their  haimts, 
and  spread  terror  and  desolation  through  the 
adjoining  valleys.  The  valleys  themselves 
teemed  with  men  of  brutal  strength  and  cour- 
age, who  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness 
of  government  to  perpetrate  horrid  deeds  of 
violence  and  cruelty.  The  first  worthies  of 
Greece,  animated  rather  with  the  daring  and 
useful,  than  with  the  romantic  spirit  of  chival- 
ry, set  themselves  with  one  accord  to  remedy 
evils  which  threatened  the  existence  of  society. 
Their  adventures  have,  doubtless,  been  em- 
bellished by  the  elegant  fancy  of  poets  and  ora- 
tors; but  they  will  remain  eternal  monuments 
of  generous  magnanimity,  which  sacrifices  the 
instinctive  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  to  the  ae- 
quired  taste  for  glory  and  renown.  >> 


I  wjiien  his 


9  Heaiod  narks  this  change  of  nanaers.  It  h 
rtween  tiae  expeditioo  of  the  Argonauts  and  the 
hebes,  since  the  latter  was  the  first  exploit  in  w 

new  race  of  men,  vivoc  f«K«i«Ti«ey  *mt  •fiieif  were  en* 
cased.    BeeHesaod  Oper.  etDi.Li.  r.  ]5S-165w 

10  "  In  order  to  ohUin  the  imaoortal  fruits  of  merit,**  savs 
Aristotle,  in  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Virtue, 

Antmf  Ti  «ewf  01,  «r«A.A.«  uttrxmrmv^ 

£e«{  ti  •'ol*«f  Ax*XXiwf ,  ^ 
A*m(  T*  Ailae  f«^*v  ^Xfor. 

This  ode,  which  is  pieaerred  in  Diogen.  Laert  in  Aristot 
and  In  Athenwas,  1.  xv.  e.  16.  prores  the  mind  of  the  Bu- 
gyrite  to  have  been  as  lof^T  as  capaeioas:  and  while  it 
comprehended  the  whole  circle  of  seieoco,  capable  of  reaeli- 
ins,  m  lyric  poetry,  the  highest  flights  of  Pindar  and  Horace. 
The  latter,  probably  had  Aristotle  in  riew  in  ode  3.  b.  3. 

Rac  arte  FoDuz,  et  ragns  Hercules 

Innizns,  arces  atcigit  igneas. 
But  in  the  order  of  his  nsnea,  he  is  aot  so  faitJbful  to  ohra* 
notogy. 

11  In  the  shield  of  Hercules,  Hesiod  describes  a  boai 
flchting  with  a  lioa,  and  ahnost  prerailng  is  the  combat, 
"niat  animal  was  no  leas  terrible  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Asia  than  in  Greece,  as  we  learn  from  Herodolus,  I.  i.  c 
94.  ct  seq. 

19  Pansan.  I.  t.  Isoerat.  ReHen.  Encooa.  tt  Paoegyi 
I^aa  ec  Demoalhen.  OraL  Fuaeh. 
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A.  C.  The  kin^of  war  and  peace  gradually 
1225.  improved  with  the  progreas  of  humani- 
ty ;  and  thefint  general  enterpriae,  which 
succeeded  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauta, 
provea  that  whole  communities,  aa  well  aa  in- 
dinduala,  hadj>egun  to  req;>ect  the  virtues  most 
essential  to  public  happiness.  The  war  of 
Thebes  has  deserved,  therefore,  to  be  recorded ; 
while  the  more  ancient  hostilities  between  the 
Hellenic  tribes,  of  which  justice  was  not  even 
the  pretence,  but  lust  or  avarice  the  only  cause, 
and  wealth  or  beauty  the  only  prize,  are  uni- 
Teraally  condemned  to  oblivion.  Contempt  of 
an  ancient  oracle,  the  involuntary  crimes  of 
CEdipus,  and  the  unnatural  cruelty  of  his  sons, 
involved  the  royal  family  of  Thebes  in  tliat 
maze  of  calamities,  appropriated  in  all  agos, 
from  Sophoclesi*  to  Voltaire,  as  favourite  sub- 
jecta  of  the  Tragic  Muse.  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices  (these  were  the  miserable  sons  of  CEdi- 
pus) having  hastened  the  death,  and  drawn 
down  the  maledictions,  of  their  unhappy  father, 
agreed  to  sway,  by  turns,  the  Theban  sceptre. 
Eteocles,  the  elder  brother,  reigned  during  the 
first  year;  but  his  ambitious  temper,  corrupted 
by  the  honours  of  royalty,  refused  to  resign  the 
throne  at  tho  appointed  term  of  his  command. 
His  rival,  Polynices,  married  the  daughter  of 
Adraatus,  king  of  Argos,  who  enabled  his  son- 
in-law  to  assert,  by  force  of  arms,  his  just  pre- 
tensions to  the  sltemate  inheritance.  The  allied 
princes,  reinforced  by  Tydeus,  Capaneus,  and 
three  other  chiefs,  marched  to  Thebes  at  the 
head  of  seven  bands  of  armed  followers,  who 
invested  the  seven  gates  of  the  city.  The 
Thebans,  impatient  of  confinement  within  the 
walls  of  a  place  iU  provided  in  supplies,  yielded 
to  the  martial  ardour  of  Eteocles,  and  repelled 
the  assailants  by  a  vigorous  sally,  in  which  the 
most  illustrious  combatants  fell  '^n  '^oth  sides, 
and  the  wretched  brothers  perished  by  mutual 
wounds.  The  cause  of  the  wu  h^^mg  removed 
by  this  horrid  catastrophe,  th^  Argives  craved 
leave  to  bury  their  decxi ;  tat  the  Thebans,  ex- 
asperated against  the  daring  invaders  of  their 
country,  returned  them  an  answer,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  that  age,  bid  defi- 
aocp  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  the  precepts 
of  religion.  In  this  extremity,  Adrastus,  the 
only  cmief  who  survived  the  battle,  had  re- 
course to  the  humane  piety  of  the  Athenians, 
who,  uninfluenced  by  motives  of  ambition  or 
interest,  took  arms  ip  defence  of  public  justice, 
and  compelled  the  cruel  obstinacy  of  the  The- 
bans to  grant  the  last  melancholy  honours  to 
the  aahes  of  their  deceased  enemies.^^  At  the 
distance  of  ten  years,  the  more  fortunate  sons 
of  the  chiefs  who  had  fallen  before  the  Theban 
walls,  resented,  with  the  fuiy  of  religious  rage, 
the  indignities  that  had  been  impiously  offered 
to  the  manes  of  their  fathers.  They  a^ain  laid 
aiege  to  the  guilty  city,  destroyed  the  lives  and 
property  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  dragged 
many  into  captivity,  and  compelled  the  re- 


13  T  nicht  ksre  nid  AwhylM  whoM  "9mm  Mtlnt 
Tbaba^  »  feuMtod  on  Um  history  nlat6d  ID  the  text.  But 
the  DftoM  of  Cfopbodea  will  bnng  to  the  mind  of  eTory  leader 
oftasla  and  hainanitr,  the  OBdipue  Tyraimiia,  and  paitiCQ- 
lariy  the  (Edipoe  Coloaaoe. 

H  Ijriaa  Oral.  Fooeb. 
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mainder  to  acknowledge,  as  their  king,  the  in*^ 
fant  son  of  the  injured  Polynices.** 

In  their  progress  towards  civilization,  the 
G^eks  perceived  the  advantage  of  political 
confederacy,  before  tliey  became  fuUy  sensible 
of  the  benefits  of  civil  union.  The  necessity 
of  providing  for  defence  against  the  assaults 
of  foreign  enemies,  and  the  natural  dictates 
of  interest  and  ambition,  unfolded  the  idea  of  a 
federal  association  between  different  communi- 
ties, before  the  members  of  any  one  state  had 
been  sufHciently  united  in  the  system  of  do- 
mestic policy.  Various  clusters  of  towns  and 
villages,  situate  in  winding  valleys,  divided  by 
lofly  mountains,  acknowledged  the  authbri^ 
of  kings  or  chieftains,  who  M  forth  their  war- 
like youth  to  glory  and  danger.  Summoned 
to  arms  against  foreign  enemies,  they  readily 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  their  king,  and  re- 
ceived, with  implicit  submission,  his  commands 
in  the  field :  but  when  no  common  cause  roused 
their  emulation,  or  excited  their  valour,  the 
inhabitants  of  each  little  township  aspired  at 
independent  jurisdiction,  and  the  nominal  sub- 
jects of  the  same  prince  often  terminated  their 
differences  by  the  decision  of  the  sword.'* 

To  cement  such  disorderly  communities  by 
laws  and  government,  required  an  acquaint* 
anoe  with  some  more  civilized  people,  among 
whom  the  effects  of  this  happy  union  visibly 
prevailed.  Such  an  example  fortunately  oc- 
curred in  the  wise  institutions  and  policy  of 
the  Cretans,  which  are  represented  not  only 
as  the  most  ancient,  but  the  best  regulations^ 
that  ever  were  established  in  any  portion  of  the 
Grecian  territory.*'  The  celebrated  island, 
which  fable  has  dignified  with  the  imaginary 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  some  of  the  gods^s  of 
Greece,  possesMd  the  real  merit  of  oommuni- 
eating  to  that  country  many  useful  improve- 
ments. It  had  been  early  planted,  as  we  had 
occasion  already  to  observe,  by  a  colony  of 
Dorians.  This  colony,  which  received  various** 
accessions  from  Greece,  enjoyed  two  advan- 
tages above  their  brethren  on  the  continent. 
Their  insular  situation  left  them  exposed,  in- 
deed, to  naval  depredations,  but  delivered  them 
from  those  fierce  incursions  by  land,  which 
often  disfigured  and  desolated  the  mother 
country.  A  favourable  gale  wailed  the  un- 
skilful mariners  of  antiquity  from  the  shores 
of  Crete  to  the  capital  of  Egypt  The  facility 
of  communication  thus  introduced  between  the 
two  countries  an  habitual  intercourse,  from 
which  the  barbarous  islanders  had  nothing 
to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain.  Rhadamaa- 
thus,3o  and  others  of  their  early  kings  or  chief- 
tains, whom  interest  or  curiosity  carried  into 
Egypt  and  the  East,  appear  to  have  had  saga- 
city to  observe,  and  dexterity  to  employ,  several 
of  the  inventions  and  institutions  of  thoaa 


15  Confer.  Homer.  I.  ir.  ▼.  337.  et  paerim.  Heriod.  Op 
etDL  ^BaehyLBeptemcoDtim  Thebes.  L7ii&aOmt.Fnaob 
Statiua  Thebaid.  Apollod.  L  Ui.  DIodor  1.  W.  Paonn.  is 
Baotie. 

M  ThDeydld.  1.  L  Pint  In  Theaee. 

nPlatdeLeff.etioMiiioe.  ArirtotPsLLH.  Phrt-ia 
Lrcurf. 

18  Heriod.  Theof . 

19  Homer  IKad.T.  ris.  v  IIS,  Ifes. 
SOBtrabcl  x.  p.  48D 
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powerful  and  dTilixed  kingdoms,  for  the  ueeful 
purpose  of  confirming  their  own  authority,  and 
bridling  the  fierce  paenone  of  their  country- 
men. 

The  elder  Minos  is  pechliarly  distinguished  for 
promoting  this  beneficial  design.  The  doubtful 
appellation  of  Son  of  the  CHsean,  which,  per- 
haps, he  might  derire  from  his  numerous  voy- 
agee,  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  na- 
tive Cretan,  or  a  foreigner.  In  the  countries 
which  he  had  visited,  he  obeerved  certain  fami- 
lies invested,  from  time  immemorial,  with  un- 
bounded honours,  as  the  immediate  vicegerents 
of  the  divinity.  The  uncultivated,  but  fnebom 
genius  of  Greece,  always  rejected  this  odious 
profanation;  yet  it  seemed  possible  to  Minos 
to  acquire  that  respect  for  his  office,  which  he 
would  have  vainly  solicited  for  his  person.  We 
are  not  informed  by  what  virtues,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, he  acquired,  before  the  establishment  of 
his  laws,  an  extraordinary  influence  among  the 
Cretans.  But  as  slaves  multiplied  to  such  a 
degree  in  the  island  during  his  reign,  that  sfrri- 
cnlture  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  exerdsed 
by  them  alone,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture 
that  he  had  been  extremely  successful  in  war 
against  his  neighbours,  and  no  less  equitable 
in  dividing  the  booty  among  the  various  Cretan 
tribes  who  followed  the  fortune  of  his  arms. 
However  this  may  Im^,  it  appears  ftom  the 
general  evidence  of  antiquity,  that  Minos  had 
address  to  persuade  men,  prone  to  wonder  and 
to  believe,  among  whom,  whatever  dazzled  the 
imagination  announced  the  presence  of  a  di- 
vinity, that  their  favourite  hero  was  admitted 
to  the  familiarity  of  the  gods.^  From  them  he 
pretended  to  derive  an  invaluable  system  of 
laws,  which  he  was  enjoined  to  engrave  on 
tables  of  brass.  From  Jupiter  he  received  the 
regal  sceptre,  which  entitled  him  to  administer 
these  laws,  but  obliged  him  to  respect  them. 
By  command  of  thd  same  god,  he  founded  the 
cities  of  CnooBus,  Cydonia,  and  Phestus,  and 
united  the  distant  subjects  of  his  wide-extended 
domain,  by  such  regulations  as  served  alike  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  to 
muntain  the  rights  of  the  people.^ 

The  beautiful  arrangement  of  this  political 
edifice  struck  the  discerning  eye  of  Theseus, 

ii  ^  the  illustrious  son  of  JEgens,  king  of 
\^il  ^^^"^^^  ^  ^  celebrated  expedition  to 

"^^  Crete,  during  the  reign  of  the  second 
Minos.  The  last>mentioned  prince  joined  the 
splendour  of  military  renown  to  tiie  famed 
wisdom  of  his  revered  ancestor.  His  maritime 
fbrce  exceeded  the  united  strength  of  his  neigh- 
bours; he  subdued  several  of  the  circumjacent 
isles;  and  while  he  permitted  his  own  subjects 
to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Greece,  under  pretenee 
of  lawful  war,  he  effectually  checked  the  pirati- 
cal depredations  of  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and 
Pfaflsnicians,  which  had  hitherto  proved  so  fre- 
qiwni  and  so  destructiTe.*  Athens  experienced 
the  effects  of  his  power  and  ambition,  and  re- 
Inctantly  submitted  to  a  disgraceful  tribute  of 


seven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,^  which  wa« 
cruelly  exacted  by  a  nation  who  subsbted  on 
the  labour  of  slaves.  The  tributary  captives 
were  drawn  by  lot  from  tlie  body  of  the  people, 
who  trembled  at  the  annual  return  of  the  Cre- 
tan vessel.  Discontents  arose  against  the  go- 
vernment of  JEgexiBy  who  seemed  to  bear  the 
indignity  with  too  much  tameness;  when  his 
heroic  eon,  with  a  patriotism  congenial  to  his 
character,  generously  offered  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.*  The  fame  of  Theseus 
had  already  reached  the  ears  of  Minos,  who 
respected  his  virtues;  and  this  respect  was  con- 
verted into  admiration,  on  beholding  the  Athe- 
nian prince  a  voluntary  captive.  Minos  treated 
him  with  the  affectionate  kindness  of  ancient 
hospitality ;  gave  him  his  daughter  Ariadne  in 
marriage;  and  declared  the  Athenians  thence- 
forth free  from  a  contribution  equally  cruel  and 
ignominious.  Theseus  reaped  great  gloij  from 
this  transaction.  The  vessel,  in  which  he 
sailed,  continued  to  be  annually  sent,  for  n:ore 
than  eight  centuries  afterwards,  to  return 
thanks  to  Apollo,  in  his  favourite  island  of 
Dellos  ;0  and  the  fortunate  voyage  to  Crete  was 
celebrated  by  sacrifices,  and  other  ceremonies, 
handed  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Athenian 
republic.^ 

Many  extraordinary  circumstances,  invented 
by  the  poets,  disfigure  events,  which  are  other- 
wise sufficiently  authenticated.  The  unnatural 
amours  of  the  abominable  Pasiphae,  and  the 
bloody  feasts  of  the  monstrous  Minotaur,^  have 
been  faithfully  transcribed,  from  one  age  to 
another,  in  the  tiresome  compilations  of  inju- 
dicious mythologists;  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  those  writers,  that  the  expedition  to 
Crete  laid  the  foundation  of  the  improvements 
afVerwards  introduced  by  Theseus  into  the 
Athenian  |ovemment  The  institutions  and 
manners  of  that  island  presented  a  picture  of 
more  regular  composition,  and  more  harmoni- 
ous colouring,  than  could  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  Grecian  continent.  Various  societies 
of  freemen,  all  united  under  one  government, 
all  equal  among  themselves,  and  all  served  by 
slaves;  no  private  property  in  land ;  the  men 
eating  at  public  tables,  and  the  families  sub- 
sisting from  the  common  stock;  the  youth 
regularly  trained  to  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
navigation,  and  war;  a  severe  morality  enforced 
by  law;  honour  the  reward  of  age  and  merit; 
and  the  whole  community  acknowledging  the 
prerogative  of  a  hereditary  king,  who  derived 
his  authority  fi-om  Jupiter,  but  who  was  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  divine  protection  than  he 
continued  to  observe  justice,  and  to  maintaip 
the  unalienable  privileges  of  his  subjects.^  Im- 
pressed witli  the  salutary  institutions  which  ha 


1  4mc  MT^y^M  tmftrrnt.    Odjm.  I.  six.  ▼.  170.  which 
Horaec  traiwlatat, 

Joria  ftreania  MioM  admiMiu.    L.LOd«96, 

«8trabo,Ls.|k«0.    PkUo  In  Mirnw.    IHod.l.v. 
9n«af«U.LL 


4  Odjw.  L  xi.  ▼.  3».  ot  Viifil,  JBo,  8. 
TsmiMBdeiv 
Coeropida  Jnai,  miMnun  I 


Coiponm 
5  IpM  raam  TheMoi  pro  earii  oorpna  Athenia 

Projtoere  «ptftvit CaloOs^ 

6Plato.Ph«do.  7  Pint  in  Theno. 

8  Hio  eradttlia  amor  tnnri,  aappoatnqne  Auto 
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beheld  in  this  doarishing  island,  Theseus,  upon 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  was 
ambitious  to  introduce  them  into  his  native 
country.  The  rudeness  of  the  Athenians,  in* 
deed,  admitted  not  the  introduction  of  written 
laws.  But  the  scattered  villages  of  Attica 
were  persuaded  to  embrace  the  regulations  of 
the  capital  ;*o  to  unite  in  common  ceremonies 
of  religion ;  to  acknowledge  the  reciprocal  obli- 

Sktions  of  subjects;  and,  while  they  asserted 
e  right  of  citizens,  to  respect,  during  peace  and 
war,  the  sacred  prerogative  of  rojal  majesty. 

The  improvements  in  domestic  policy,  thus 
introduced  into  Attica  by  the  example  of  Crete, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Theseus,  were  gradually 
adopted  by  the  neighbouring  provinces.'*  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Trojan  war,  all  the 
Grecian  states  had  embraced  one  uniform  sys- 
tem of  government,  uniting  the  independent 
spirit  of  European  freedom  with  the  respectful 
veneration  of  Egjrptian  and  Asiatic  supersti- 
tion.>'  This  singular  frame  of  policy,  com- 
posed of  materials  seemingly  incapable  of  al- 
liance, was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  great  and 
generous  undertakings ;  and  unless  the  divine, 
though  limited  authority  of  kings,  had  fortified 
the  other  institutions  which  served  to  tame  the 
ferocity  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  their  leaders  could  have  engaged  above 
a  hundred  thousand  stubborn  barbarians  to  un- 
dertake a  distant  and  difficult  enterprise,  much 
less  have  detained  their  reluctant  impatience 
Marine  ten  years  in  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Be&re  we  examine  the  causes  and  incidents 
of  this  celebrated  siege,  to  which  the  exploits 
hitherto  r^atod  seem  but  unworthy  preludes, 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  short  view  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  two  nations,  who 
were  eager  to  shock  in  a  conflict,  that  totally  de- 
stroyed the  one,  and  proved  extremely  ruinous 
to  tiie  other.  Exclusive  of  the  provinces  of 
Epirus  and  Macedonia,  which  long  remained 
barbarous  and  uncultivated,  the  continental 
possessions  of  the  Greeks  were  nearly  equal 
to  Scotland  in  extent,  marked  with  still  bolder 
features,  and  blessed  with  a  warmer  sun.  In 
its  length,  the  whole  country  is  almost  equally 
divided  by  two  opposite^  gulfs,  compressing 
between  them  a  mountainous  neck  of  land,  to 
the  breadth  of  only  five  miles,  into  the  penin- 
sula of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  territory  extend- 
ing northwards,  from  the  extremity  of  the  Co- 
rinthian isthmus  to  the  southern  frontier  of 
Macedonia.**  The  Peloponnesus,  a  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  one 
hundred  in  breadth,  is  every  where  intersected 
by  mountains,  particularly  the  towering  ridges 
of  Zarex  and  Taygetus.  During  the  flourish- 
ing ages  of  Greece,  this  small  peninsula  con- 
tained seven  independent  communities,  of  un- 
equal power  and  fame,  which  ranked  in  the 
following  order :  The  comparatively  large,  and 
highly  diversified  territory  of  Laconia;  the 
fruitful  vale  of  Argos ;  the  extensive  coast  of 
Achaia;  the  narrow  but  commercial  isthmus 
of  Corinth ;  the  central  and  monntainoos  re- 
gion of  Arcadia ;  together  with  the  more  level 
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countries  of  Elis  and  Messinla,  which  are 
throughout  better  adapted  to  tillage  than  any 
other  provinces  of  the  Peloponnesus. *<  The 
Grecian  possessions  beyond  the  Corinthiait 
isthmus  were  more  considerable,  extending 
above  two  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  north  to  south. 
They  were  naturally  divided,  by  the  long  ai^d 
intricate  ridges  of  Olympus,  Pindus,  Oeta,  and 
Ossa,  into  niue  separate  provinces;  which, 
during  the  celebrated  ages  of  Grecian  freedom, 
were  occupied  by  nine  independent  republics. 
They  comprehended  the  extensive  and  fertile 
plains  of  Thessaly  and  Bceotia,  both  of  which 
were,  in  early  times,  much  exposed  to  inunda- 
tions; and  the  latter,  abounding  in  subterra- 
nean caverns,  was  peculiarly  subject  to  earth- 
quakes ;  the  less  fertile,  but  more  secure  terri- 
tory of  Attica;  the  western  provinces  of  £tolia 
and  Acamania,  encompassed  on  one.  side  by 
dangerous  seas,  and  confined  on  the  other  by 
almost  impassable  mountains;  and  the  four 
small  rocky  districts  of  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris, 
and  Megara.1^ 

It  has  been  observed,  that  these  names  and 
divisions,  which  remained  to  the  latest  times^ 
are  pretty  accurately  marked  by  Homer,  whose 
poems  continued,  tnrough  succeeding  ages,  to 
be  the  approved  standard  and  legiil^code,  to 
which  neighbouring  communities  appealed,  in 
adjusting  their  disptited  boundaries.*0  This 
observation,  however,  must  be  qualified  chiefly 
by  two  exceptions.  During  the  Trojan  war, 
the  extensive  province  of  Thessaly  sent  forth 
above  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  Grecian 
strength,  and  was  divided  among  many  war- 
like leaders.  It  might  naturally  be  expected, 
while  agriculture  and  pasturage  were  the 
principal  occupations  subservient  to  human 
life,  that  a  country,  abounding  in  plains  and 
meadows,  should  excel  in  population  and  in 
power.  1^  When  commerce,  navigation,  and 
the  mechanic  arts  enriched  and  adorned  the 
middle  and  southern  divisions  of  Greece,  the 
northern  district  of  Thessaly  lost  its  ancient 
pre-eminence.  The  second  exception  arose 
from  the  extensive  power  of  the  house  of  Pe- 
lops,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  had,  by  for- 
tunate marriages  and  rich  successions,  acquired 
dominion  over  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  formerly  containing  seve- 
ral independent  principalities,  and,  afler  the 
misfortunes  of  Agamemnon  and  his  family, 
again  divided  into  the  immortal  republics  of 
Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Achaia. 

From  this  jreneral  view  of  the  country,  it 
will  not  appear  remarkable,  that,  in  an  age 
when  every  able-bodied  man  was  a  soldier, 
Greece  should  have  raised  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred and  two  thousand  men.  The  Acama- 
nians  alone,  for  reasons  unknown,  sent  no 
forces  to  Troy.  But  the  contuient  was  assisted 
by  the  generous  efforts  of  Crete,  of  Rhodes, 
and  of  many  smaller  islands,  which  were  sub- 
ject to  their  respective  princes,  or  &rovemed  by 
the  wide^xtended  dominion  of  Agamemnon. 
The  vessels  collected  for  transporting  these 
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forces  to  Aiia  amoantod  to  twelve  Imndred 
lail.  They  were  equipped  at  little  expense, 
and  built  with  little  ingenuity,  moved  by  only 
one  bank  of  oars,  and  entirely  unprovided  with 
decks  or  anchors.  Their  complement  varied 
in  different  vessels;  som'e  contained  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  others  only  fifty  men,  who  appear 
to  have  been  equally  acquainted  with  the  mili- 
tary art,  as  practised  in  that  remote  age,  and 
with  the  rude  simplicity  of  ancient  navigation.' 
^  The  celebrated  kingdom  of  Priam,  against 
which  this  armanent  was  directed,  occupied 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  the  south- 
cm  coast  of  the  Propontis,  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  iEgean.  From  the  river  Esepus 
to  the  promontory  of  Lcctum,  the  Trojan  do- 
minions extended  in  length  two  hundred  miles; 
but  their  breadth  was  far  less  considerable,  be- 
ing irregularly  compressed  between  three  seas, 
and  the  lofty  ridges  of  mount  Ida.  This  de- 
lightful and  picturesque  country,  which  excelled 
Greece  in  fruitfulness  of  soil  and  softness  of 
climate,^  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Hellespontian,  from  the  large  inland  province, 
which  bore  the  common  name  of  Phrygia.* 
The  Lesser,  or  Hellespontian  Phrygia,  was 
planted^  according  to  a  tradition,  by  a  Grecian 
colony,  about  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  The  similarity  of  religion,  lan- 
guage, Bid  manners,  sufficiently  justi/ied  that 
opinion,  and  seems  to  have  induced  the  most 
diligent  inquirers  of  antiquity  to  regard  not 
only  the  Trojans,  but  the  Lycians  and  Pam- 
phylians,  as  scattered  branches  of  the  Hellenic 
nation,^  which  distance  of  place  had  gradually 
cut  off*  from  all  communication  with  the  trunk. 
The  Asiatic  Greeks  were  exposed  to  none  of 
those  unfavourable  cirumstances  already  men- 
tioned, which  long  retarded  the  improvement 
of  their  brethren  in  Europe.  The  fertile  and 
extensive  plains  of  Asia  oifered  them  the  ma- 
terials of  more  powerful  kingdoms  than  Greece 
could  afford ;'  and,  instead  of  being  harassed 
and  endangered  by  the  continual  incursions  of 
northern  savages,  they  enjoyed  the  vicinity  of 
'*Qie  Phrygians  and  Lydians,  nations  described 
as  flourishing  in  wealth  and  peace  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.*  From  the  prevalence  of 
the  Grecian  language  and  customs  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  name  of  the  country  on  the 
other,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  Trojans  were  a  mingled  race  of  Greeks 
and  Phrygians,  collected  by  Dardanos,  ances- 
tor fifth  m  degree  to  old  Priam. 

This  adventurer,  whose  parentage  Homer 
leaves  tinoertain,  by  calling  him  son  of  Jupiter,' 
founded  a  city  on  one  of  the  many  western 
branches  of  mount  Ida,  commanding  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  plain,  and  watered  by  the 
immortal  rivers  Simois  and  Scamander.7 
The  new  settlement  flourished  under  his  son, 
the  wealthy  Erichthonius,  who,  by  the  judi- 
cious management  of  his  mares  and  stallions, 
supplied    the    neighbouring   kingdoms    with 
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horses  of  a  superior  breed.  His  successor 
Tros,  communicated  his  name  to  the  ter 
ritory,  which  was  oAen  called  Troas,  and  to 
tlie  celebrated  city  Ilion,  which  his  son  Uus, 
having  removed  his  residence  from  tlie  moun- 
tain, built  on  the  adjoining  plain.  Laomedon, 
the  successor  of  Ilus,  fortified  the  town  of 
Ilion,  or  Troy,  with  walls  of  such  uncommon 
strength,  that,  in  the  language  and  belief  of 
the  times,  they  were  deemed  the  work  of  the 
gods.8  Whether  he  defrauded  his  supposed 
auxiliaries  of  their  promised  rewards  and  sacri- 
fices, or  supplied  the  expense  of  this  under- 
taking by  despoiling  their  sacred  shrines,  it  is 
certain  Uiat  the  guilt  of  Laomedon  was  believ- 
ed to  entail  calamity  on  his  unhappy  descend- 
ants. 

His  son  Priam,  however,  long  enjoyed  the 
deceitful  gifts  of  fortune,  before  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Having 
attained  old  age  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  a  throne,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
and  flourishing  family,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
and  respected  by  his  neighbours.  Yet  this 
amiable,  but  too  indulgent  prince,  was  destined 
to  feel  the  sharpest  pangs  of  human  misery. 

Hereditaiy  feuds  subsisted  between  the  an* 
cestors  of  Priam  and  those  of  A|ramemnoD^ 
when  the  latter  quitted  their  establishments  in 
Asia,  to  seek  new  settlements  in  Greece.  The 
insult  offered  to  Ganymede«  a  beautiful  Trojan 
youth,  by  the  brutal  fury  of  Tantalus,^  was  re- 
torted on  Menelaus,  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
this  infamous  prince,  by  the  rape  and  detention 
of  his  queen,  the  celebrated  Helen.  Paris,  the 
ill-fated  son  of  Priam,  was  the  author  of  this 
new  injury.  But  resentment  for  the  wrongs 
of  his  house  formed  not  the  only  motive  which 
engaged  the  youthful  levity  of  Paris  to  disho- 
nour the  sister-in-law  of  Agamemnon.  Helen 
was  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus,  king  of  Sparta. 
The  illustrious  honours  of  her  family  were 
adorned  by  the  generous  magnanimity  of  her 
brothers.  Castor  and  Polydeuces,  whose  ex- 
ploits shone  conspicuous  in  all  the  military  ex- 
peditions of  that  gallant  age.  But  the  native 
lustre  of  Helen  needed  not  the  aid  of  foreign 
ornament.  Even  in  the  tender  age  of  child- 
hood, her  opening  charms  had  inflamed  the 
heart  of  Theeeus,io  the  most  admired  and  the 
most  virtuous  of  the  Grecian  chiefs.  The 
fame  of  her  beauty  increased  with  her  ripening 
age,  and  her  person  became  an  object  of  eager 
contention  among  those  who,  by  birth  or  merit, 
were  entitled  to  aspire  at  the  invaluable  prize. 
Tvndareus,  solicitous  to  prevent  the  violence 
of  a  second  lover  (for,  agreeably  to  the  man- 
ners of  his  age,  Theseus  had  carried  her  off  by 
force,)  bound  the  various  suitors  by  an  oath  to 
defend  the  honour  of  his  daughter,  and  to  se- 
cure the  possession  of  her  charms  to  the  man 
who  shoidd  be  honoured  with  her  choice." 
The  princely  mien  and  insinuating  manners 
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of  Menelaus,  were  preferred  to  the  more  eolid 
qaalitiee  of  his  numerous  competitors.  Hay- 
ing married  the  heiress  of  Tjndareus,  he  suc- 
ce«ded.  in  her  right,  to  the  Spartan  throne.*3 
The  graceful  pair  had  not  long  enjoyed  the 
honours  of  royalty,  and  the  sweets  of  conjugal 
onion,  when  their  happiness  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  son  of  Priam,  the  handsomest 
man  of  his  age,  and  singularly  adorned  witli 
the -frivolous  accomplishments  that  oflen  cap- 
tivate the  weakness  of  a  female  mind.  Though 
a  soldier  of  no  great  renown,  Paris  had  strongly 
imbibed  the  romantic  spirit  of  gallantry  which 
prevailed*^  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  an  ardent  passion  for  beauty,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  general  softness  of  his 
unwaxlike  character,  prompted  him  to  brave 
every  danger  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  ob- 
jecL  Animated  by  the  hope  of  beholding  the 
inimitable  model  of  what  he  most  adored,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  a  voy- 
age of  Menelaus  into  Crete,  visited  the  domi- 
nion* of  his  hereditary  enemies,  and  solicited 
the  rights  of  hospitality  at  the  Spartan  court. 

His  person,  his  accomplishments,  his  address, 
and  BtUl  more  the  voluntary  hardships  which 
he  had  endured  for  her  sake,  seduced  the  incon- 
stant affections  of  the  Grecian  queen.  Ena- 
moured of  the  elegant  stranger,  she  abandoned 
her  country  and  her  husband,  and  having  trans- 
ported her  most  valuable  treasure  within  the 
Trojan  walls,  defied  the  resentment  of  Greece, 
and  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

It  was  now  the  time  for  Menel&us  to  crave 
the  stipulated  assietance  of  his  ancient  rivals. 
His  demand  was  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
Agwnenmon.'^  At  the  summons  of  the  two 
brothers,  the  confederates  assembled  at  JEgium, 
the  capital  of  Achaia;  confirmed  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  former  promise;  settled  the  pro- 
portion of  troops  to  be  raised  by  each  prince ; 
determined  the  time  and  place  of  their  de- 
parture; and  named  Agamemnon,  the  most 
powerful  among  them,  to  the  chief  command, 
in  an  expedition  which  so  deeply  concerned 
the  honour  of  his  family. 

Aulis,  a  sea  port  of  Bceotia,  was  appointed 
for  the  place  of  rendezvous  and  embarkation. ^^ 
Before  Uie  whole  armament  sailed  from  thence, 
Ulysses  king  of  Ithaca,  and,  what  may  seem 
extraordinary,  the  injured  Menelaus,  undertook 
a  solemn  embassy  to  Troy,  in  order  to  demand 
restitution  and  reparation ;  but  returned  highly 
disgusted  with  their  reception  and  treatment. 
Some  members  of  the  Trojan  council  had  the 
barbarity  to  propose  putting  them  to  death. 
Their  just  indignation  increased  the  warlike 
ardour  of  their  associates.  But  contrary  winds 
long  retarded  their  departure.  The  Trojans 
had  time  to  strengthen-  their  ramparts,  to  col- 
lect arms  and  provisions,  and  to  summon  the 

isistance  of  their  distant  allies.    The  martial 
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spirit  of  the  age,  together  with  a  sense  of  com- 
mon danger,  brought  many  powerful  auxilia- 
ries to  Priam.  His  cause  was  defended  by  the 
hardy  mountaineers  who  covered  the  back  of 
his  kingdom;  by  the  Carians,  Lydans,  and 
other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Halys  to  tlie  southern 
extremity  of  Cilicia;  and  by  the  Pelasgi,  Thra- 
cians,  and  Peonians,  fierce  barbarians  who  in- 
habited the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont 
and'  Propontis.  Confiding,  however,  rather  in 
thoir  domestic  strength,  than  in  foreign  assist- 
ance, the  Trojans  determined  to  defend  their 
native  shores  against  hostile  invasion.  The  de- 
barkation of  the  Greeks  was  purchased  by  much 
blood.  Having  effected  a  descent,  they  encamp- 
ed on  the  Trojan  plains,  but  lost  the  only  oppor- 
tunity which  they  enjoyed  during  many  years, 
of  crushing  at  once  the  power  of  Sieir  enemies; 
who  immediately  shut  themselves  up  within 
their  impenetrable  walls,  leaving  the  city  open 
only  on  the  side  of  mount  Idsi,  fi'om  which 
they  received  com,  cattle,  and  other  necessary 
supplies. 

Agamemnon,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect 
from  the  manners  of  his  age,  had  been  more 
industrious  in  collecting  a  great  army,  than  pro- 
vident in  contriving  means  by  which  it  might 
keep  the  field.  The  provisions,  transpoxted 
from  Greece,  were  speedily  consumed,  while 
the  operations  of  the  siege  promised  little  hope 
of  success,  the  Greeks  being  unacquainted  with 
any  military  engines  fitted  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  Trojan  walls.  With  such  a  nume- 
rous army,  they  might  have  converted  the  siege 
into  a  blockade ;  but  scarcity  of  supplies  com- 
pelled the  greater  part  of  them  to  quit  the 
camp.  The  resource  of  ravaging  the  adjacent 
country  soon  exhausted  itself.  Many  betook 
themselves  to  cultivating  the  rich  vales  of  the 
Chersonesus,  whose  industrious  inhabitants  had 
recently  been  expelled,  or  destroyed,  by  the 
fierce  incursions  of  the  barbarous  Thracians.^^^ 
Others  had  recourse  to  piracy,  scoured  the 
neighbouring  seas,  ravaged  the  unprotected 
coasts  of  the  Hellespont  and  £gean,  uid  plun- 
dered or  demolislied  such  unfortified  places  as 
acknowledged  the  dominion,  or  assisted  the 
arms  of  Troy.^^  These  ravages  excited  the 
rage  of  the  Asiatics,  and  rendered  them  more 
hearty  in  the  cause  of  their  confederates.  In 
this  manner  nine  summers  and  winters  elapsed, 
without  affording  the  nearer  prospect  of  a  de- 
cision to  the  contest;  but,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  war,  the  seeming  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks 
precipitated  the  dowufal  of  the  proud  city  of 
Priam.  A  dreadful  pestilence  invaded  the  camp 
of  the  besiegers,  and  long  continued  to  rage 
with  unabating  fury.  This  calamity  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  well-known  quarrel  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles,  which  deprived  the  Gre- 
cian army  of  its  principal  strength  and  orna- 
ment The  Trojans  derived  new  spiiits  from 
the  misfortunes  of  their  enemies;  they  ventured 
to  abandon  the  protection  of  their  walls,  boldly 
assailed  the  Grecian  camp,  and  risked  several 
engagements,  in  most  of  which  they  were  vic- 
torious. In  the  last  of  these,  the  beloved  friend 


16  Tbucydid.  L  i. 


17  Hamor,  paM'm. 
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of  AcbilleB  was  slain  by  the  arm  of  Hector,  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  of  the  Trojan  race. 
This  events  which  was  infinitely  more  dreadful 
than  death  to  the  affectionate  ardour  of  the 
Grecian  chief,  stifled  his  hitherto  inexorable  re- 
sentment against  tlie  proud  tyranny  of  Aga- 
memnon. His  return  to  the  camp  restored  the 
declining  fortune  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  indig- 
nant fury  of  his  rage  was  quenched  in  the  de- 
tested blood  of  Hector,  whoso  patriotic  valour 
had  long  been  the  firmest  bulwark  of  his  father's 
kingdom.  The  destruction  of  Troy  >  soon  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  her  darling  hero.  The  city, 
whether  taken  by  storm  or  by  surprise,  was  set 
on  fire  during  night;  most  of  the  citizens  pe- 
rished by  the  sword,  or  were  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity ;  and  only  a  miserable  remnant  escaped 
through  the  confused  horror  of  raging  flames 
and  expiring  kinsmen. 

The  burning  of  Troy  happened  ^even  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  years  before  the  christian 
era.  Neither  the  city  nor  territory  ever  assum- 
ed in  any  succeeding  age,  the  dignity  of  inde- 
pendent government.'  The  sea-coast  was  plant- 
ed, eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  new 
colonies  from  Greece;  and  the  inland  parts  sub- 
mitted to  the  growing  power  of  the  Lydians, 
whose  arms  overspread  and  conquered  all  the 
finest  provinces  of  lesser  Asia.* 

The  Greeks  had  recovered  possession  of  the 


[Chap. 

admired  beauty  of  Helen;  they  had  taken  com- 
plete vengeance  on  the  family  tuxd*  nation  of 
her  unhappy  seducer;  but  the  misfortunes, 
which  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
Trojan  expedition,  left  them  little  reason  to 
boast  of  their  victory.  Of  five  Boeotian  com- 
manders, only  one  remained,  and  the  siege  had 
been  proportionably  fatal  to  the  leaders  of  other 
tribes,  as  well  as  to  their  warlike  followers. 
Those  who  lived  to  divide  the  rich  spoils  of 
Troy,  were  impatient  to  set  sail  with  their 
newly -acquired  treasure,  notwithstanding  the 
threatening  appearance  of  the  skies.  Many  of 
them  perished  by  shipwreck;  the  rest  were  long 
tossed  on  unknown  seas ;  and  when  they  ex- 
pected to  find  in  their  native  country  the  end 
of  Uicir  calamities,  they  were  exposed  to  suffer 
greater  calamities  there,  than  any  which  they 
had  yet  endured.  The  thrones  of  several  of 
the  absent  princes  had  been  usurped  by  violence 
and  ambition ;  the  lands  of  various  communi- 
ties had  been  occupied  by  the  invasion  of  hos- 
tile tribes :  even  the  least  unfortunate  of  those 
adventurers  found  their  domains  uncultivated, 
or  their  territories  laid  waste;  their  families 
torn  by  discord,  or  their  cities  shaken  by  sedi- 
tion. And  thus  the  most  celebrated  enterprise 
of  combined  Greece  tended  to  plunge  that  de- 
lightful and  once  happy  country  into  barbarism 
and  misery.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

Religion — Oovemmenl — Arts — Manners,  and  Character. 


'T'HE  ancient  Greeks  had  strongly  imbibed 
an  opinion,  that  the  country  in  which  they 
lived  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  The  voluptuous  climates  of 
Asia  produced  invention  and  ingenuity,  but 
softened  the  tempers  of  men  into  a  fitness  for 
servitude.  The  rigorous  severity  of  European 
skies  gave  strength  and  agility  to  the  limbs, 
and  hardy  boldness  to  the  mind,  but  chilled 
the  fancy,  and  benumbed  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  soul.  The  inhabitants  of  the  east  and  south 
were  degraded  below  the  condition  of  hnma- 


1  We  should  probably  know  something  more  of  tho  hlt- 
fory  of  the  Trojan  wor,  if  the  worki  of  Piaander  remained. 
Mscrobiufl,  in  apoakinf  of  the  pla^ariami  of  the  Romans 
from  Creek  \?riieta,  baa  the  following  paaaage:  "Qu»Vir- 
gilia«  trnxit  a  Gratcis,  dicturamne  me  putetis,  qun  rulyo 
notaronlY  ...▼«!  quod  ovenionom  Troja  com  Sinone 
suo  et  o^uo  lifneo,  eeterieqae  omniboa,  qua  hbrnm  160011- 
dam  faeiiiot,  a  Pitumiro  pene  ad  verbum  trameripaerit,  qui 
inter  Gmcot  pootas  eminct^'*  &c.  Macrob.  1.  t.  e.  3. 

3  I  have  earefully  examined  the  evidence  siven  by  Bo- 
e.Sart  (BpieL  nam  iGneas  nnqvam  foit  in  Ituia,)  and  by 
Mr.  Wooil  (Biaay  on  the  original  Geniiu  of  Homer,)  to 
prove  that  the  deeceiulanti  of  %neaii  reigned  in  Troy.  Bat 
notwithstanding  the  learned  ingenuity  or  a  profound,  and 
tho  plaosihle  eriticism  of  an  elegant  scholar,  the  matter 
aeems  still  toodoiibtful  to  warrant  coatradletiBg  tlio  popular 
opinion. 

3  Herod.  I.  U.  Tbunyd.l.i.    Justin,  I.  xviii.  0trabo,l.liL 

4  I  dwen  not  on  a  subject  which  has  beeo  handled  hy 
the  great  mastrrs  of  the  pnwiions.    Soe  Virgil : 

Forsitan  et  Priami  fuerint  quae  fata  requiras,  too. 


nity,  by  an  unfortunate  abuse  of  power,  while 
the  turbulent  sons  of  the  north  and  west  were 
incapable,  from  ignorance  and  indodlity,  of 
submitting  to  any  regular  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  Greeks  alone,  possessing  an  inter- 
mediate situation  between  the  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat,  united  courage  and  capacity ;  tem- 
pered the  stem  and  manly,  with  the  gentler  vir- 
tues ;  and  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of 
liberty  and  laws.> 

This  splendid  observation  is  too  flattering  to 
the  dictates  of  national  vanity  to  be  hastily 
adopted  by  a  cautious  inquirer  into  truth,  who 
will  be  apt  to  ascribe  the  superior  lustre  of 
Grecian  manners,  rather  to  the  elegant  imagi- 
nation of  authors,  than  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
their  subject.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
several  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
that  the  great  poet  to  whom  we  owe  our  prin- 
cipal information  concerning  the  ancient  state  of 
Greece,  copied  from  nature  only.  The  majesty 
of  Virgil,  the  splendour  of  Tasso,  and  the  sub- 
limity of  Milton,  are  not  sufficient  to  conceal 
an  effort  in  those  noble  writers  to  maintain  the 
tone  which  they  have  assumed ;  a  desire  to  em- 
bellish the  manners  whicii  they  describe;  an 

S  Ptato  de  Leg.  I.  iii.    Thncyd.  I.  i.  p.  9. 
«  Aristot.  Politic.  I.  vii.  c  7.    Isocrat.  Oorem.   Athen 
Panegyric,  et  Panalbea 
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■mbitMB  to  eWvate  aad  to  adorn  their  poemii 
by  tbo  DM  of  a  marvelloas  macbinery,  which 
had  not  its  foundation  in  the  experience,  and 
(as  to  Virgil  and  Tasso)  scarcely  in  the  belief 
of  their  own  age.  In  Homer  there  is  neither 
embelUahment,  nor  effort,  nor  disguise  of  any 
lund;  he  relates  what  he  has  seen  and  heard 
with  ttsafiected  simplicity ;  his  ideas  and  sen- 
timonls  are  not  only  clothed  in  the  graces  of 
poetry,  but  arrayed  in  the  charms  of  truth ;  and 
an  amazing  diversity  of  characters,  preserring 
ajnidst  innumerable  shades  of  discrimination  a 
giBDeral  air  of  resemblance,  distinguish  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  above  other  poetical  compositions, 
aad  prove  them  to  have  been  copied,  not  from 
the  limited  combinations  of  human  invention, 
b«t  from  the  wide  variety  of  impressions  in  the 
tieh  store-house  of  nature.  In  swne  deserip- 
tire  parts  of  his  poem,  Homer  doubtless  yielded 
to  the  pleasing  dictates  of  his  inimitable  fancy ; 
but  it  seems  plain  from  internal  evidence  only, 
that  he  delineates  with  minute  accuracy  the 
fsography*  mythology,  history,  and  manners 
of  Greece;  and  that  his  observations  concern- 
lag  aU  these  subjects  an  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  opinions  and  belief  which  universally  pre- 
vailed among  his  countrymen.  If  this  matter 
feqnired  the  aid  of  foreign  evidence,  it  might 
be  fully  ocmfirmed  by  ue  testimoBy  of  the 
Greek  historians,  who  support  in  every  in- 
stanee  the  reraeity  of  the  poet;  asserting  not 
only  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  which  he  re- 
lates, but  the  influence  of  the  causes  to  which 
he  aaeribes  them.' 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  by  those  who 
would  repreis  the  ebullitions  of  Grecian  vanity, 
that  admitting  the  poems  of  Homer  as  com- 
plete evidence  concerning  the  ancient  state  of 
his  country,  all  the  advantage  that  could  follow 
from  this  supposition  is,  that  the  Greehs  have 
been  Mcurmtely  describ^  at  an  earlier  period 
of  their  society  than  ttiost  other  nations;  but 
the  silence  of  those  nations  cannot  reasonably 
be  interpreted  mA  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  to 
the  Greeks  in  mannen  or  in  poller.  The  mas- 
teily  description  of  a  philosophic  historian  has 
reseued  the  antiquities  6f  one  other  people  from 
oblivion;  and  the  generous  spirit  of  their  sim- 
ple but  manly  institutions,  as  painted  by  his  ez- 
prsssive  pencil,  is  seartsely  disgraced  by  a  com- 
parison With  the  boasted  customs  of  the  heroic 
ages. 

In  the  preferenoe  of  military  glory  to  all  othet 
advantages,  in  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  in  the  protection  afford- 
ed to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  meanest  eiti- 


7  Tb«  iwtnis  ana  tranactioiw  of  tb«  god«,  which  Jtully 
Aoek  the  feelnn  of  the  modtttn  reulor,  are  perfaetlj  cod- 
fomable  to  ths  Wief  of  the  OrMks.  The  eoDtinaal  iittor- 
poiliioQortlMae  etheraSl  beinge  in  theaflTairaorhttmeii  lilb, 
fa  jaatifled  by  Herodotus,  Thuoydidet.  XeMphon,  tod  all 
Meoaedioff  writeifl.  Herodotna,  I.  i.  e.  131.  eiplafM  the 
raaaao  whj  the  Penians  ereeted  nrnther  templei,  nor  im- 
•gaa,  nor  alUra,  by  aayinf,  on  «*■  «»4(«^f «i«c  $99/n9-m9 
9»»t  6««««,  KMTMirif  o«  Bicx«vf«  iivNi,  "beoauBO  they  did 
sot,  tike  as  the  Greek*,  believe  the  «ods  to  partake  of  a 
hsBMn  natore,  or  form.**  That  Uw  cods  oAen  appeared  in 
a  honan  shape,  is  taken  for  granted  by  Pausaniaa  in  Ai^ 
ead.  and  Plutarch,  de  Mnsiea.  The  same  opinion  was 
Irmly  mamfained  by  Jaliail,  an  orthodox  pagan,  in  a  later 
ago.  See  GlbbM,  vol.  II.  Many  instances  will  ocenr  in 
the  following  hfatory,  to  prove  the  exact  conrormity  bf  Ho- 
nsr'ff  dMcriptioaa  to  the  general  belief  of  his  ooontry. 


sen,  the  treatise  of  Tacitus  will  equally  apply 
to  the  Germans  and  to  the  Greeks.  But  there 
is  one  material  circumstancer  wanting  in  the 
German  which  adds  peculiar  beauty  to  the 
Grecian  character.  Among  the  rude  inhabit- 
ants of  ancient  Germany,  the  offices  of  priest 
and  king  were  not  united  in  the  same  person. 
The  rites  of  religion  were  administered  by  a 
particular  order  of  men,  who  might  abuse  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  multitude  to  promote 
their  own  selfish  designs;  and  the  dread  of  su- 
perior powers,  though  sometimes  employed  to 
enforce  the  'dictates  of  nature,  and  to  promote 
the  operations  of  government,  might  also,  with, 
equal  success,  be  employed  to  weaken  the  im- 
pressions of  the  one,  and  to  resist  the  authority 
of  the  other.  Besides  this  unfavourable  circum- 
stance, the  superstition  of  the  Germans  was  of 
a  dark  and  gloomy  kind,  little  connected  with 
the  ordinary  duties  of  society,  recommending 
principally  the  practice  of  courage,  the  only 
virtue  which  there  was  not  any  occasion  to  re- 
commend; and  promising  as  the  reward  of 
what  was  deemed  the  highest  excellence  in  life, 
the  enjoyment  of  an  infamous  paradise  of  im- 
mortal dirunkenness  after  death.> 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  of  a  more 
agreeable,  and  of'^a  far  more  useful  nature.  The 
sceptre,  which  denoted  the  connection  of  civil 
power  with  sacred  protection,  was  conferred  on 
those  who,  while  they  continued  the  humble 
ministers  of  the  gods,  were  appointed  to  be  the 
chie^  but  aceountable  guardians  of  the  people.* 
The  same  voice  that  summoned  the  warriors  to 
arms,  or  that  decided,  in  time  of  peace,  their  do- 
mestic coiitentiotts,  conducted  the  order  of  their 
religious  worship,  and  presided  in  the  pravers 
and  hymns  addressed  to  the  divinity.  These 
prayers  and  hymns,  together  with  the  import- 
ant rite  of  sacrifice  (which  likewise  was  per- 
formed br  royal  hands,^  formed  the  ceremonial 
part  of  the  Grecian  religion.  The  moral  was 
far  more  extensive,  including  the  principal 
offices  of  life,  and  the  noblest  yirtues  of  the 
mind.  The  useful  quality  of  courage  was  pe- 
culiarly acceptable  to  the  stem  god  of  war;  bt. 
the  virtues  of  charity  and  hospitality  were  s 
more  pleasing  to  the  more  amiable  divinities. 
The  submission  of  subjects  to  their  prince,  thb 
duty  of  a  prince  to  preserve  inviolate  the  righi 
of  ^Is  subjects,!  1  the  obedience  of  children  to 
their  parents,'^  the  respect  of  the  young  for  the 
aged,  the  sacred  laWs  of  truth,  justice,  honour, 
and  decency,  were  inculcated  and  maintained 
by  the  awful  authority  of  religion.  Even  the 
most  ordinary  transactions  of  private  life  were 
consecrated  by  the  piety  of  the  Greeks.  They 
ventured  not  to  undertake  a  Toyage  or  a  jour- 
ney, without  soliciting  the  propitious  aid  of  their 
heavenly  protectors.    Every  meal  (and  there 

8Tacit.deMorib.G«rm«i.    Mr.  Gibbon's  Roman  Em 
pira. 

9  Ilai/Miric  trmmv, 

10  iTfac  ymf  Aft  nr*9  mwmrrtf 
f  (ivoi  ri  irT«x*'  VI* 

AU  strangers  and  bsggan  eome  from  Jovo. 

Odyss.  xlv.  50. 

11  Wad,  xvl.  V.  9BB.  .      .      .^ 
19  It  is  not  humanity,  bol  the  fear  of  the  gods,  that  is 

menlionod  as  the  reason  bv  Talemachns  Ibr  sot  ssndiQg 
away  his  mother.    OAjm.% 
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wore  three^  in  a  day)  was  aooompanied  with 
a  sacrifice  and  libation.  The  common  forms  of 
poiiteness,  the  customaiy  duties  of  oi^^ty, 
were  not  decided  hj  the  varyinj^  taste  of  indi- 
viduals, but  defined  by  the  precise  voice  of  the 
gods.3 

It  would  have  served  little  pnrpoee  to  oppoee 
salutary  laws  to  the  capricious  license  of  bar- 
bartaos,  without  guarding  thoee  laws  by  ftrj 
powerful  sanctions.  Whether  these  sanctions 
be  founded  on  opinion  or  on  fioust,  is,  with  re- 
spect to  their  influence  on  the  mind,  a  matter 
of  little  momept  The  dread  vengeance  of 
imaginary  powers  may  be  equally  effectual 
with  the  fear  of  the  axe  and  halter.  The  cer- 
tainty of  this  vengeance  was  firmly  established 
in  tiie  Grecian  creed;  and  its  operation  was 
supposed  to  be  so  immediate  and  palpable,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  inattention  of  men  to 
overlook,  or  for  their  address  to  elude  its 
forco.>  The  daring  violations  of  the  sacred 
law^  were  speedily  overtaken  by  manifest  marki 
of  the  Divine  displeasure.  ^*  The  insolence  and 
violence  of  the  corrupted  youths,*'  says  Ho- 
mer,^ ^  cried  aloud  to  heaven,  whose  decrees 
were  soon  executed  by  the  avengins  hands  of 
Ulysses."  The  judgments  inflicted  on  guilty 
communities  were  so  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
men,  that  the  poet  introduces  t^»m  by  way  of 
similies;S  and  it  is  evident  from  Ms  writings 
throughout,  that  every  important  event,  pros- 
perous or  adverse,  which  happened  either  to 
individuals  or  to  nations,  appeared  to  the  pious 
rf«^nation  of  the  Greeks,  the  reward  of  their 
religion  and  virtue,  or  the  punishment  of  their 
irreligion  and  vice.'  The  merit  of  the  father 
was  often  acknowledged  in  the  protection  of 
the  son ;  and  the  crimes  of  a  guilty  progenitor 
were  often  visited  on  his  descendants  to  the 
thira  and  fourth  generation.* 


1  Aftrrnv  iitirv9¥  fofirsp. 

3  The  kinc  of  ibe  FhnaciuM  does  not  detain  UIjimi 
longer  than  he  ebooeet,  leet  he  ihonld  offimd  the  goda, 
OilyM.  viU.  Bee  abo  the  behavioor  of  UlyHct  and  Tole- 
machtti,  in  the  cotuge  of  Eumaas,  Odrai.  xiv.  and  zvL 

3  See  the  first  book  of  Heriod'a  poem  "  Of  Worka  and 
OavB,**  throoghoat:  and  particularly 

a  lI<««-4  rv  r«xDwj  ittint  Mnft  vCl^iv  a^ axxi,  from  V.  110 
to  T.  342:  and  again, 

Tsf  X*!  vtff  «ii9fwirof«-i  voiMov  inrm^i  Kf  syiwv,  from  ▼. 
V74  to  T.  901. 

4  Gi/tirrmt  Aff,  Homar,  paMun.       5  Odyn.  1. 

6  See  abeantifal  example  of  thie,  Hied,  xvi.  v.  aSS.  The 
•xpremion  of  Metiod  is  remarkable: 

Kmt  99  rmta  •»»§  ifaMr*,  ««-«f«f»«rs«,  iao. 
"The  eye  of  Jots,  that  beholds  all,  and  obserres  all.  looks 
upon  these  transaetioos.  whon   be  pleases;  nor  does  it 
escape  bis  notice  what  kind  of  josUee  is  rendered  in  the 
city.*' 

7  The  suoeeai  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy  proves  both 
parts  of  the  proposition.  All  the  misfortunes  of  the  Grecian 
chieA  were  ioflicted  as  punishments.  Oiloan  AJax  was 
■lain  for  his  presumption,  by  Neptune  (Odyss.  W.;)  and 
AJax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  was  a  memorable  example  of 
the  Mme  vice.  When  BTinerra  oflered  him  her  assistance, 
lie  desired  her  to  go  to  others,  for  the  enemy  would  noTer 
altempl  to  penetrate  where  Ajax  Iboght.  Before  his  de- 
parture for  Trciy,  Telamon  prayed  that  the  gods  woold 
give  valour  to  his  son ;  when  the  proud  son  aspiring  above 
the  condition  of  humanity,  said,  That  any  man  might  be 
brave  and  victorious  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods;  for  hu 
IMrt,  he  expected  to  obtain  glory  by  his  own  merit;  the 
gods  puniihed  him  with  madness,  and,  after  exposing  him 
to  I  he  ridicule  of  his  enemies,  made  him  fall  by  his  own 
hands.    See  the  Ajax  of  SopliooJes,  from  v.  TOO  to  v.  800. 

9  Minerva  prnlocted  Telemacbus  en  account  of  his 
ftitbor*s  merit    Odyn.  passim.    The  misroctuoes  of  the 


These  ohservations  are  confirmed,  not  only 
by  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  through- 
out, but  by  almost  eyery  page  of  Herodotus,  of 
Pindar,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and 
historians ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  some  of  the  most  ingenious  inqui* 
rers  into  the  opinions  of  antiquity.  The  au- 
thority of  Greek  writers  strongly  opposes  two 
systems,  which  have  been  supported  with  great  ^ 
ability,  and  which  have  gained  considerable  * 
credit  in  the  world.  The  &Bt,  that  the  religion 
of  the  ancients  had  little  or  no  connection  with 
morality:  the  second,  that  the  governments 
of  Greece  could  not  have  been  supported  with- 
out the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.>  The  con- 
nection between  religion  and  morality  is  clearly 
asserted  in  the  various  passages  to  which  we 
have  had  ooaasion  to  allude ;  and  the  belief  of 
a  future  state  of  retribution  cannot,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  learned  author  of  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  be  reckoned  neces- 
sary to  the  government  of  men,  who  are  fully 
persuaded  of  the  actual  and  immediate  inter- 
position of  Divine  wisdom  and  justice,  to  regu- 
late, by  temporal  rewards  and  punishments, 
the  affairs  of  the  present  life.io 

As  this  persuasion  had  such  general  and 
happy  effects  on  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  it 
may  be  proper  to  consider  its  origin,  and  to  de- 
scribe more  particularly  the  nature  and  genius 
of  the  superstition  to  which  it  gave  birth :  a 
superstition  which,  two  thousand  years  after 
losing  its  imaginary  authority  over  the  usefld 
occupations  of  men,  still  preserves  a  real  power 
over  their  most  elegant  amusements. 

It  belongs  not  to  the  design  of  this  work  to 
search  for  the  mythologicu  tenets  of  Greece 
in  the  opinions  of  other  nations :  a  subject  of 
inquiry  upon  which  much  learned  conjecture 
and  much  laborious  ingenuity  have  already 
been  very  laudably,  but  I  fear  not  very  success- 
fully, employed.!  1    By  n^e  dim  light  of  etymo- 


royal  families  of  Thebes  and  Argos,  described  in  the  many 
tragedies  of  iEschylos,  Sophocles,  and  Eoripidea,  abun- 


dantly prove  the  truth  of  the  last  observation. 

0  See  Hume's  Natural  History  of  Religion,  and  War- 
bortoD*s  Divuie  Lagatkm  of  Moees.  The  eleventh  book  of 


the  Odyssey,  which  the  ancients  called  the  Nixf  e/t«mifl, 
is  the  obscursst^and,  in  my  opinion,  the  least  agreeable 
part  of  Homer.  The  ghosts  are  all  eoiidemned  to  a  melan- 
choly and  drea^  state;  even  the  gfsalest  heroes  are  v«ry 
miserable  and  dstjected ;  and  there  is  not  any  mention  of 
the  place  of  reward  for  the  virtuous.  Homer  speaks  of  the 
Elysian  fields  but  once  (Odyssey  iv.  ver.  983.)  Proteus  telli 
Meoelaus,  that  he  is  not  iesCmad  toiUut  JJrg9»t»nd  that 
the  gods  would  send  him  i>(  IIa.v«-i«v  irirtev  k»i  rufmrm 
y«(ii( :  so  that,  if  the  language  is  not  metaphorical.  Ho- 
mer's Elysium  was  only  a  delicioos  qwt  on  tnis  earth,  and 
situated,  according  to  Btrabo's  eonjecture,  on  the  soothsra 
coasts  of  Spain.  Strabo,  1.  liL  Ulysses  (Odys.  ii.  ver.  000.) 
sees  the  image  of  Hercules  in  Tartarus,  but  the  hero  him- 
self, as  the  poet  informs  us,  was  feasting  with  the  immortal 
gods.  I  have  never  met  with  any  intelligible  explanation 
of  this  passage,  the  abanrdity  of  which  appeared  a  proper 
subject  of  ridicule  to  Lncian,  in  Diogeo.  and  HercuL— 
Hesiod's  Elysium  is  more  agreeable. 

10  The  gods,  indeed,  are  sometimes  engaged  in  very  un- 
warrantabw  transsctions ;  but  those  are  onlv  means  to  com- 
pass some  wise  and  just  end.  which  the  will  of  providence, 
the  Ate(  /S•w^,l|,  or  rate,  had  previously  determined.  Ex- 
amples abo  may  be  brought  fh>m  Homer,  of  men  attempt- 
ing to  obtain,  by  cootly  sacrifices,  the  sssistance  of  (he  gods 
in  acli  of  injnstioe  and  cruelty.  This  must  be  allowed  to 
be  an  inconsistency  In  Grecian  superstition,  or  rather  in  the 
passions  which  gave  It  birth. 

1 1  Bochan's  Geogvaph.  Brvant's  New  Analysis.  Foor> 
mant.  T.e  derc,  de  la  Placho,'fte.  Their  doctrine  is  op* 
posed  in  the  extraordinary  work  of  Vico  NeapoliUoo,  en 
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lOgy  and  tnilitioii,  and  the  deceitfol  glare  of 
legend  and  fable,  inquintive  men  have  endea* 
▼ottred  to  tiwse  the  f  <irrapted  streams  of  Pagan 
worship  to  the  pore  foontain  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation.^^  Bat  the  majesty  of  Jeh^rah  is 
Teiy  feebly  represented  by  the  united  power 
of  Homer's  divinities :  and  the  mythology  of 
the  €heeks  is  of  such  a  peculiar  texture,  that, 
wheooesoever  originally  derived,  it  must  have 
undergone  a  particular  modification  in  the 
Orecian  soil ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  concur  with  the 
opinion  of  writers  who  bring  it  immediately 
from  Egypt,  Chaldea,  or  Lesser  Asia,  when  we 
conjider  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  vestige 
in  Homer  of  the  judicial  astrology  which  pre- 
vailed so  strongly  in  the  two  first,!^  or  of  the 
woshipping  of  idols,  which  almost  universally 
predominated  in  the  last.^^ 

The  difficulty  of  giving  such  an  historical 
deduction  of  the  Grecian  fiiith  as  would  not 
Ue  expoeed  to  innumerable  objections,  obliges 
us  to  trace  its  origin  in  the  natural  passions  of 
the  human  heart,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
wants,  the  misery  of  man,  which  have  in  all 
ages  rendered  him  a  prey  to  the  terrors  of  su- 
pentition.1'  This  miserable  passion,  which, 
in  the  civilized  countries  of  modem  Europe, 
operates  only  at  distant  intervals,  and  chiefly 
in  the  unfortunate  moments  of  disease  and 
danger,  maintains  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
power  over  the  minds  of  barbarians.  The  dis- 
proportionate force  of  the  same  principle 
among  rude  and  among  civilized  men,  is 
ascribed  by  a  common  proverb  to  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  former;  but  it  may,  with 
more  propriety  perhaps,  be  deduced  from  their 
precarious  and  unhappy  manner  of  life,  the  con- 
tinual dangers  to  whidi  their  existence  is  ex- 
posed, and  the  dreadful  calamities  in  which  the 
whole  society  is  too  frequently  involved. i> 
Even  among  polished  nations,  the  power  of 
reason  and  phUosophy,  however  highly  it  may 
be  extolled  when  the  gentle  current  of  Ufe  flows 
with  placid  tranquiUity,  always  proves  too 
feeble  to  resist  the  mountain  torrent  and  the 
storm  of  winter.  Under  the  pressure  of  sudden 
or  inextricable  calamity,  all  those,  who  are  not 
more  or  less  than  men,  have  recourse  to  the 
immediate  assistance  of  invisible  powers ;  and 
in  the  splendid  abodes  of  wealth  and  power,  as 
well  as  in  the  American  village  or  Tartar 
horde,  the  era  of  a  famine,  a  pestilence,  or  an 
earthquake,  is  marked  by  sincere  expressions 
of  faith,  and  commemorated  by  signal  monu- 
ments of  piety.i}" 


tittod  **Pvineipi  di  Soieoia  nooTS  d*iotonio  alia  eonune 
Natnra  drfle  Nariooe.'*  The  third  oditioo  of  this  work 
was  publiilied  at  Naples,  in  1744. 

18  The  general  doctrine  of  pvovideiioe.  the  rebelUoD  in 
beaTeo,  the  state  of  innooenee,  the  fall  of  nan,  atonement 
by  sacnfice,  a  fotuie  state  of  retribution,  for  which  the  pre- 
sent life  is  only  preparatory :  all,  or  some  of  these  tenets, 
are  found  in  the  traditions  of  all  nations,  Greeks  and  Bar- 
battaas.  See  Hesiod  Oner,  et  DL  rer.  110  and  Tflr.  16S. 
and  Tbeof .  ver.  785.  ana  ver.  Stt. 

13  DiodonM  Sieol.  1.  ii.    Exod.  ehap.  vi.    Ptin.  1.  zxz. 

14  The  Old  Testament,  passim. 

15ll«rrf(  it  9t»9  xjir»ev««  mvifmift — '*  All  men  Stand 
is  need  of  the  gods.*'    Horn.  Odyssey,  iii. 

UAv^rvxmc  twrmvte  mmi  rmrnftm^  mwyvmr$i  tvxn 
9tmf.  Schol.  in  Homer.  Tom  prvclpous  Totorom  locus 
est,  cum  spei  noUes  esL    Plin.  1.  Tiii.  c.  18. 

n  In  most  men,  trae  Religion  itselfmust,  firom  the  nature 
af  homao  pasrions.  have  the  fraatMt,  bsetoae  an  uadi- 


The  ^at  pillar  of  supentition,  raised  by 
the  anxious  passions  of  men,  was  fortified  in 
Greeee  by  a  droumstance  incidental  to  all  na* 
tions  at  a  certain  stage-  of  their  political  pro* 
grass*  There  is  a  period  when  nations  emerg- 
ing from  barbarity,  but  not  yet  corrupted  by 
the  narrow  pursuits  of  avarice,  nor  yet  softened 
by  the  mean  pleasures  of  luxuiy,  or  contracted 
by  the  dangerous  refinements  of  a  selfish  phi- 
losophy, enjoy  a  peculiar  sensibility  of  charac- 
ter, which  exerts  itself  in  the  ardour  of  social 
affection,  and  strengthens,  by  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations, their  beli^of  invisible*and  intelligent  . 
powers.  To  men,  thus  disposed  to  wonder  * 
and  to  believe,  whatever  dazzles  the  imagina- 
tion, announces  the  presence  of  a  deity; 
dreams  and  celestial  ^pearanoes  are  deemed 
sacred  and  infallible  admonitions ;  the  silence 
and  thick  shade  of  a  forest  fills  the  soul  with 
relij^ous  awe;  and  persons,  distinguished  by 
justice  and  piety,  easily  persuade  themselves 
and  others,  that,  as  the  beloved  favourites  of 
heaven,  they  are  frequently  honoured  with  holy 
inspirations,  and  sometimes  indulged  with  the 
visible  presence  and  happy  intercourse  of  their 
Divine  protectors. is  Not  only  the  religion  but 
the  ancient  language  and  manners  of  Greece, 
sufilciently  attest  the  existence  of  this  exces- 
sive sensibility f*^  which,  in  those  early  times, 
gave  an  eas)^  victory  to  the  mdulgent  powers  . 
of  fancy,  over  the  severe  dictates  of  reason. 

The  nature,  the  characters,  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  gods,  were  suggested  by  the  lively 
feelings  of  an  ardent,  rather  than  by  the  regu- 
lar invention  of  a  cultivated,  mind.  These 
celestial  beings  were  subject  to  the  blind  pas- 
sions which  govern  unhappy  mortals.  Their 
wants,  as  weU  as  their  desires,  were  similar  to 
to  those  of  men.  They  required  not  the  gross 
nourishment  of  meat  and  wine,  but  they  had 
occasion  to  repair  the  waste  of  their  ethereal 
bodies  by  nectar  and  ambrosia ;  and  they  de- 
lighted in  the  steam  of  the  sacrifices,  which 
equally  gratified  their  senses  and  flattered  their 
vanity  .IS  The  refireshment  of  sleep  was  ne- 
cessary to  restore  their  exhausted  strength,^ 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  superior,  but  limited 
degree  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
the  gods  of  the  heroic  ages  were  nothing  more 
than  immortal  men. 

What  was  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  per- 
fection, was  supplied  by  the  number  of  the 


Tided,  Influenoe  over  the  mind,  la  seasons  of  inaxtricable 
calamity. 

18  Paosan.  (in  Arcad.)  calls  them  (jvo<  kmi  s^at^ •srt^ei, 
gnests  and  c*vipmiMn»  sf  the  som  tabU,  Plutarch,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Music,  cites  as  authorities  Anticles  and  Istros, 
two  ancient  authors,  who  wrote  coocerninf  the  apparitions 


two  ancient  authors,  who  wrote  coocerninf  the  apparitions 
of  the  gods.  All  that  has  reached  the  present  Umes  re- 
specting this  eurioos  subject,  is  coDectea  in  a  dissertation 
of  John  Gottiob  Nimutsch  (Leipsic,  1780,)  in  which  be 
treats  of  the  number  of  the  diTinities  who  appeared  most 
commonly  to  men ;  of  the  form  under  which  they  appeared : 
the  usual  time,  and  general  causes,  of  their  appearmg,  and 
tl»e  ordiiiarv  circumstances  accompanying  it.  Bee  also 
Memcrfres  de  rAcademie,  toL  iz.  Mem.  sur  les  Morara 
des  Steeles  Heroiqoes. 

19  These  observations  naturally  result  from  Homer;  but 
the  doctrine  of  sacriflces,  as  expiations  fi>r  crimes,  so 
univeraally  difibsed  over  the  aneieot  and  modem  world, 
would  perhaps  still  merit  the  examination  of  an  abla  dl* 
vine. 

SO  Meroqry  says  to  Calypso,  be  would  not  have  fiitirued 
himself  by  travelling  over  such  a  length  of  sea  and  land, 
without  a  very  powerfiil  ration.    Odyii. 
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[Chap» 


gocU.1  Homer  onl^  deicribM  the  priacipid 
and  reigning  divinities ;  but  Heeiod,  who  gives 
the  genealogicel  histoiy  of  this  fknciful  hie- 
rarchy, makes  the  whole  number  amount  to 
thirty  thousand.  Among  these,  eveiy  virtae 
had  its  protector,  everr  qualit^^  of  extensiTe 
power  in  human  liifo  had  its  patron,  and  eveiy 
grove  and  mountain  and  river  its  favourite  in- 
habitants. Twelre  divinitaes^  of  superior  rank 
presided  over  the  aetive  principles  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  leading  virtues  of  the  mind : 
but  even  these  distinguished  beings  were  sub- 
ject to  the  unrelenting  power  of  vengeance* 
and  the  fates,  ^  who  pumue  the  crimes  of  men 
and  gods,  and  never  cease  from  their  wrath  till 
th^  have  inflicted  just  punishment  on  the 
guiltj  sons  of  earth  and  heaven."^ 

The  materials  which  fancy  had  created, 
poetry  formed  into  beauty,  and  policy  im- 
proved into  use.  The  creed  of  the  Greeks, 
thus  adorned  and  enlarged,  became  the  hap- 
piest antidote  against  the  furious  resentment, 
the  savage  cruelty,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of  sul- 
len independence,  which  usually  characterise 
the  manners  of  barbarians.*  Yet  these  dread- 
ful passions  sometimes  forced  their  way  through 
every  mound  which  wisdom  had  erected  in 
order  to  oppose  their  course.  Law8,sacred  and 
profkne,  were  feeble  barriers  against  the  impe- 
tuosity of  their  rage.  The  black  vengeance 
of  the  heart  was  exerted  in  deeds  of  hoiror. 
The  death  of  an  enemy  could  not  satisfy  their 
inhuman  cruelty.  They  burned  with  desire  to 
drink  his  hated  blood,  to  devour  his  quivering 
Umbs,  and  to  expose  his  mangled  remains  to 
indignities  equally  odious  and  abominable  in 
the  sight  of  gods  and  men.*  The  powerful 
influence  of  roligion  was  directed  against  the 
wild  excesses  of  this  sanguinary  temper.  The 
brave  Tydeus  lost  for  oyer  the  protection  of  his 
adored  Minerva  by  a  single  act  of  savage  fero- 
city. Humanity  was  inculcated  by  every  pre- 
cept of  reason,  and  enforced  by  the  strongest 
motives  of  hope  and  fear.  It  was  a  firm 
article  of  belief,  that  hands  stained  with  blood, 
evefi  in  the  exercise  of  honourable  war,  were 
unworthy,  till  purified  by  lustration,  to  be  em- 
j>loyed  in  the  most  ordinary  functions  of  sacred 
worship.^ 

It  would  require  a  volume  completely  to 
illustrate  the  salutary  effects  of  this  ancient 
and  venerable  superstition,  which  was  distin- 
quished  above  most  other  false  religions,  by 
the  uncommon  merit  of  doing  much  good, 
without  seemingly  occasioning  any  consider- 
able harm  to  society.    The  Grecian  tenets, 

1  FraifiHs  et  IshorioM,  roocUliUs  in  partes  iaU  difewit, 
Infirmitatua  raa  memor,  nt  portiooibua  qauqnis  col«ret, 
quo  maxime  indiforet.    Plin.  ii.  7. 

2  The  Roman  religion  wae  mere  plagiarion,  eo  that  Ed- 
niu  mif  ht  wall  trandate  two  Uoes  of  an  ancient  Greek 
po^  which  indudet  the  names  of  the  principal  divinities 
of  Greece  and  Iialy : 

Juoo,  VesU,  Minerra,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Hers, 
Merourios,  Joti,  Neptunos,  vuleanus,  Apollo. 

EiCHius  apiid  Anuleium. 

3  NiA«iri(.  4  Hesiod.  Theof . 
5  Impiger,  iraeundos,  inexorabilis,  acer, 

Nt^ans  Jora  sibi  facta,  oUiil  non  arrogans  armis — 

HoftJkT. 

will  be  (band  the  general  character  of  all  baibaroDR  nations. 
0  Sre  Iliad,  1?,.  ver.  35.    Ibid.  xxii.  ver.  347.    Ibid.  xxir. 
mr.  91S  7  Honer,  pasiini. 


while  they  inculcated  profound  respect  to  the 
gods,  tended  not  to  break  the  spirit,  or  to  re- 
press the  courage,  of  theu  warlike  votaries. 
The  ancient  heroes  addressed  their  heavenly 
protec|pn  in  an  erect  posture,  with  the  un« 
feigned  sincerity  of  manly  freedom.  They 
expected  to  avert  the  calamities  threatened  1^ 
the  anger  of  their  divinities,  not  by  inflicting 
on  themselves  such  tortures  as  could  be  accep* 
table  only  to  the  mean  resentment  of  weak  a^ 
wicked  beings,  but  by  repairing  the  wrongs 
which  they  had  committed  against  their  fellow* 
citizens,  or  compensating,  by  new  attentions!, 
for  the  neglect  shown  to  the  ceremonies  of 
their  national  worship.  In  their  estimation,  the 
doing  of  injuries  to  men,  and  the  omitting  of 
prayer  to  the  gods,  were  the  principal  causes  of 
the  divine  displeasure ;  the  incurring  of  which^ 
being  justly  considered  as  infinitdy  greater 
than  aU  other  misfortunes,  they  were  solicitous 
to  avert  it,  not  only  by  an  exact  performance 
of  external  rites,  but  by  a  diligent  practice  of 
moral  duties.  The  dangerous  power  of  oracles, 
the  abused  privileges  of  asylums,  the  wild  rap- 
tures of  prophetic  enthusiasm,  the  abominable 
ceremonies  of  the  Bacchanalia,  and  the  horrid 
practice  of  human  sacrifice,  circumstances 
which  cover  with  deserved  infamy  the  later 
periods  of  paganism,  were  all  unknown  to  the 
good  sense  and  purity  of  the  heroic  ages ;  nor 
is  there  to  be  discovered  the  smallest  vestige 
of  any  of  these  wild  or  wicked  inventions 
either  in  the  writmgs  of  Homer,  or  of  his  ooii* 
temporary  Hesiod. 

The  amiable  simplicity  of  tlieir  religious  sys- 
tem was  communicated  to  the  civil  and  military 
institutions  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions as  well  as  to  the  regulations  of  internal 
policy,  and  to  the  various  duties  of  domestic  as 
well  as  of  social  life.  The  sentiments  of  na 
tnral  reason,  supported  by  the  supposed  saac- 
tion  of  Divine  authority,  generally  directed  the 
conduct  of  men  in  the  wide  variety  of  these 
complicated  relations ;  and  from  one  great  and 
luminous  principle,  deeply  impressed  on  the 
mind,  there  resulted  a  uniform  system  of  unaf- 
fected propriety  of  conduct,  the  contemplation 
of  which  will  always  be  agreeable  to  every 
taste  that  is  not  perverted  by  the  false  delicacy 
of  artificial  manners,  or  the  illiberal  prejudicee' 
of  national  vanity.  In  order  to  give  the  clearer 
explanation  of  the  several  parts  of  this  beauti- 
ful system,  we  shall  examine  the  political,  the 
civil,  and  the  domestic  condition  of  the  Greeks; 
that  is,  the  relation  of  the  governors  to  the 
governed,  and  of  the  governed  to  ono  another, 
whether  considered  as  subjects  of  the  same 
state,  or  as  branches  of  the  same  family.  We 
shall  combine  the  effect  of  these  relations  with 
that  of  the  ordinary  occupations  and  favourite 
amusements  of  this  celebrated  people,  and 
from  the  whole  endeavour  to  deduce  the  gene- 
ral estimate  of  their  virtues  and  defects,  of 
their  happiness  and  mitory. 

The  common  observation,  that  power  fol- 
lows property,  though  not  altogether  correct,* 


8  The  same  prnpertv  posM>Me«1  by  one,  or  by  a  few,  eon- 
fbrtmuch  greater  pnlitieol  conitideration  and  inflaence,  tliaa 
h  would  confer  if  diffused  among  the  mulUtudo. 
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affords  periiapa  the  best  snccedaneiim  to  written 
laws,  for  determining  the  real  strength  and  in- 
fluence of  the  different  members  of  society. 
If  we  examine  by  this  rule  the  policies  of  the 
heroic  ages,  we  shall  find  that  they  deserve  the 
title  of  republics,  rather  than  that  of  monar- 
chies. 'When  a  warlike  tribe  sallied  from  its 
woods  and  mountains,  to  take  possession  of  a 
more  fertile  territory,  the  soldiers  fought  and 
conquered,  not  for  their  leaders,  but  for  them- 
selves.* The  land  acquired  by  their  united 
valour  was  considered  as  a  common  property. 
It  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  and  assi- 
duity of  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  who  as- 
sembled at  a  public  table,  celebrated  together 
their  religious  rites,  and,  at  the  end  of  harvest, 
received  their  due  shares  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  ground,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  re- 
spective families.  10  Superior  opulence  gave  not 
to  one  a  title  to  despise  another,  nor  was  there 
any  distinction  known  among  them,  but  what 
was  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  personal 
merit  and  abilities..  This  difference,  however, 
had  naturally  raised  a  chief  or  leader  to  the  head 
of  every  society;  the  frequent  necessity  of  em- 
ploying his  valour,  or  his  wisdom,  rendered 
bis  merit  more  conspicuous  and  more  useful; 
and  hitf  superior  usefulness  was  rewarded,  by 
the  gratitude  of  his  tribe,  with  a  valuable  por- 
tion of  gTOund,!^  separated  firom  the  common 
pr<^rty.  This  was  cultivated,  not  by  the 
hands  of  his  martial  followers,  who  laboured 
only  for  the  community,  but  by  the  captives 
taken  in  war,  of  whom  a  considerable  number 
were  always  bestowed  on  the  general.^^  Being 
accustomed  to  command  in  the  field,  and  to 
direct  the  measures,  as  well  as  to  decide  the 
quarrels,  of  his  associates,  he  naturally  became 
the  judge  of  their  civil  differences;  and  as  the 
peculiar  favour  of  the  gods  always  attended  on 
superior  virtue,  he  was  also  invested  with  the 
honourable  office  of  presiding  in  their  religious 
solemnities.  These  important  functions  of 
priest,  judge,  and  general,  which  had  naturally 
been  conferred  on  the  best  and  bravest  charac- 
ter of  each  particular  tribe,  were  upon  the  union 
of  several  tribes  into  one  state  or  nation,  con- 
fened  on  the  best  and  bravest  of  all  the  differ- 
ent leaders.  Before  the  various  states  of  Greece 
had  united  in  a  general  confederacy,  the  re- 
sources derived  from  the  domains  appropriated 
to  the  prince  (which,  unless  there  was  some 
particular  reason  to  the  contrary,  were  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendants,)  had  enabled  the 
several  kings  and  leaden  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence and  authority.  Their  comparative  power 
and  splendour  did  not  entirely  arise  from  the 
merit  of  personal  abilities,  but  was  determined 
in  part  by  the  extent  and  value  of  their  posses- 
sions :  and  Agamemnon  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  combined  Greece,  asmnch  on  ac- 


count of  his  superior  opolencet,  as  of  his  many 
princely  qualities.  i>  But  whether  we  ezamaae 
the  pre-eminence  that  Agameouion  enjoyed 
over  the  other  princes  of  the  confederacy,  whkh 
is  fully  explained  in  the  Illiad,  or  the  authority 
with  which  each  prince  was  invested  in  hu 
own  dominions,  which  is  clearly  illustrated  an 
the  Odyssey,  or  the  influence  of  a  warlike  chief 
over  the  several  members  of  his  tribe,  which 
we  havQ  already  endeavoured  to  delineate,  wo 
shall  every  where  discover  the  limited  power 
of  kings,  and  the  mild  moderation  of  mixed 
government.  As  in  the  general  conftderacy, 
the  councils*^  of  princes  controlled  the  resolves 
of  the  monarch,  snd  the  voice  of  the  assembly  i^ 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  council ;  so  in  eMh 
paiticttlar  kingdom,  the  decirions  of  the  senate 
prevailed  over  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  the 
acknowledged  majesty  of  the  people^^  governed 
the  decisions  of  the  senate.^^  If  we  deaoend 
stiU  lower,  we  shall  find  the  same  distribution 
of  power  in  every  particular  viUage,)^  which 
afforded  a  picture,  in  miniature,  of  a  kingdom, 
while  a  kingdom  itself  afforded  a  similar  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  conftderacy. 

The  same  simplicity  which  regulated  the 
political  system,  maintained  the  civil  rights  of 
the  Greeks.  As  the  price  of  submitting  to  the 
restraints  of  society,  a  man  was  secuxed  in  the 
enioyment  of  his  lift  and  property  ;**  his  move- 
tables  were  equally  divided,  at  his  death,  among 
his  descendants;  and  the  unnatural  right  of 
primogeniture,  which,  in  order  to  enridi  the 
eldest  son,  reduces  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
want  and  misery,  was  altogether  unknown  to 
the  equal  spirit  of  the  Grecian  institutions.^ 
Causes  respecting  property  were  decided  by 
the  first  magistrate,  or  by  judges  of  delegated 
authority.  The  prosecution  of  murderers  be- 
longed to  the  relations  of  the  deceased;  they 
might  accept  a  compensation  in  money  for  the 
loss  which  the  family  had  sustained  ;^>  but  if 
this  was  not  tendered  them  by  the  criminal,  or 
if  their  resentment  was  too  violent  to  admit  of 
any  such  composition,  they  were  entitled  to  the 
assistance  of  a^l  the  members  of  their  tribe,  who 
either  punished  the  murderer  by  death,  or  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  society.^^  These  usages, 
doubtless,  prove  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  con- 
cerning criminal  jurisdiction,  to  have  been  veiy 


9  The  OdfMej  fnrnithei  innumerable  proofi  of  tb«  limited 
power  or  king!.  Ulyiwe,  on  most  o«eaeiom,  pats  himeelf 
on  an  equal  footinir  with  hit  foliowefs.  It  n  commonly 
dnridod  hy  lot,  whether  he  ihalJ  be  one  of  those  who  under- 
take any  ndventnre  attended  wiih  iatifue  and  danger. 
Odyiik  poaaim. 

10  Isocrat.  in  Arehidam. 

11  riiad,  I.  xii.  ver.  310i 

JS  In  the  deseription  of  the  ahield  of  Achinof,  Homer 
dearly  distingoiahea  the  domain  of  the  king  from  tbe  land 
9f  the  community.    Iliad,  sriil.  vir.  S48. 


13  Thucydid.  1.  i. 

14  In  mattera  of  importance,  Agamemnon  ia  generally 
determined  by  the  eouneil  of  ehieftf  many  of  whom,  on 
varioua  oocaalona,  treat  him  with  litUe  reapecL 

15  It  ia  referred  to  the  general  aaaembly,  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  return  to  Greece,  or  t6  proaecute  the  atege  of 
Troy.  Iliad,  ii.  tot.  110.  See  alao  Ariatot.  Ethic.  I.  iii.  c.  5. 

16  Serefai  of  the  noblea  of  Ithaca  even  aapired  to  the 
crown.    Odyaa.  81. 

17  In  the  Odyaaey,  Telemaehna  ihreatena  to  appeal  to 
tbe  public  aaaembly,  of  the  injuatice  of  the  auitora,  among 
whom  wave  the  pnncipalnoblea  of  Ithaca. 

18  Phiurch  in  Theaeo.    Odyaa.  ibid. 

19  niad,  xii.    Find.  Pyth.  Ode  iv. 

SO  OdTfli.  xiv.  If  thera  were  no  children,  the  neareat  re- 
lationa,  py  tbe  father*a  aide,  dirided  the  moveable  property: 
»ir»^9tf*tvov  t$  Stm  tirnrtv  X'htioi'Tmi  %i|««o-r«i.  Hopiod 
Theogon.  The  aame  obaerrat'on  ia  made  by  Homer,  Iliad, 
v.;  but  there  la  no  mention  of  aoceeaaion  to  land  or  morea- 
ble  property. 

si  niad,lx.  AJax  blaroea  the  obaltnaey  of  Achillea,  who 
refuaea  aoch  ooropenaation  for  an  nflVont,  aa  a  man  aomo- 
timea  accepted  for  tbe  murder  of  a  aon  or  a  brother. 

a  There  an  examplei  of  this  in  the  Hih,  15th,  and  93d 
nild. 
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rode  and  imperfbet  t  but  thift  diHulyBntagft  w«ui 
in  aome  measure  compenaaMd  by  their  igno- 
rance of  those  legal  cruelties,  which  in  civilised 
nations  are  too  frequently  exercised,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  justice.  **  In  later  times," 
sajTB  Thucjrdides,  ^  punishments  became  more 
severe,  but  crimes  were  not,  on  this  account, 
less  frequent.''  The  powerifbl  or  wealtiiy  of- 
fender (he  might  have  added)  fiequentlj  eluded 
the  vengeance  of  those  severe  laws ;.  whereas 
in  the  heroic  ages,  there  was  not  any  respect 
of  persons,  princes  themselves  being  subject  to 
the  same  moderate  penalties,*  which  were  just- 
ly inflicted  on  their  offending  subjects. 

The  perfection  of  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions, which  was  produced  in  Greece  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  is  found  in  most  countries 
to  be  proportional  to  their  improvement!  in  arts, 
and  their  attainments  in  knowledge ;  while  the 
happy  efiects  of  domestic  union  are  frequently 
most  numerous  and  most  considerable  among 
the  rudest  and  least  cultivated  nations.  The 
reciprocal  duties  of  the  governor  and  governed, 
as  well  as  the  mutual  obligations  of  subjects, 
are  gradually  unfolded  and  enlarged  by  the 
progresaive  ideas  of  utility ;  but  the  tender  con- 
nections of  husband  and  wife,  of  father  and  son, 
of  brothers  and  kinsmen,  excite  without  reflec- 
tion, the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  at 
onoe  inspire  the  affectionate  sentimdnti  of  love 
and  friendship,  of  kindness  and  gratitude.  The 
dictates  of  nature  alone  sufficiently  maintain 
the  duties  which  correspond  to  the  several  re- 
lations of  blood ;  her  voice  is  strong  and  posi- 
tive, in  asserting  their  obligation ;  and  there  Lb 
greater  danger  Oiat  these  sacred  ties  should  be 
weakened,  or  perverted,  by  the  artificial  refine- 
ments of  polished  life,  than  that  their  influence 
should  continue  altogether  unknown,  or  be 
feebly  fblt,  in  the  early  periods  of  society. 

Agreeably  to  these  observations,  we  find  in  the 
history  of  the  heroic  ages,  the  most  interesting 
pictures  of  conjugal  love,  of  parental  affection, 
and  of  filial  duty.  These  sentiments,  suggested 
by  nature,  and  confirmed  by  reason,  were  still 
farther  strengthened  by  the  precepts  of  religion ; 
and  their  force,  thus  augmented,  became  so 
strong  and  irresistible,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  men,  among  whom  fashion,  and 
vanity,  and  interest,  have  usurped  the  place  of 
more  generous  and  manly  principles. 

The  comforts  of  a  fiinuly  were  anciently  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  the  benefits  derived  frx>m 
social  union.  To  be  destitute  of  the  one,  was 
deemed  no  less  miserable  than  to  be  deprived 
of  the  other.  And  the  total  baseness  of  a  man's 
character  was  expressed  by  saying,  that  he  de- 
served not  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  the 
protection  of  a  subject,  or  the  happiness  of  do- 
mestic life.3 

Marriage  was  a  necessary  step  in  order  to  at- 
tain this  happiness,  and  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage was  ascribed  by  remote  tradition  to  the 


1  Thus  Midon,  the  brother  of  AJax,  wm  oblifrod  to  fly  to 
Phrlaee,  Tl.  xv.  Patroclus,  for  a  ■Imilar  oflTenee.  took 
refu^  with  the  father  of  Achillea,  II.  83.  Pauaanias  (in 
Eliac.)  givea  examplea  of  the  mme  kind  in  two  kinfi  of  the 
/Btoliani ;  and  iheae  facu  are  ain«eablo  to  the  naiare  of  the 
ktnuljr  office  In  the  hemie  asea,  ai  deiorfbod  by  Dionyiiiia 
of  Halicarnaann,  1.  ii.  Hist.  Rom. 

f  A^f itrwf  mUfitrrte  mvitrritf  im  ixiiir«(.  Hind,  paniin* 


bounty  t>f  the  gods.  The  Creeks  of  the  heroic 
ages,  among  whom  the  rights  of  weakness  and 
beauty  were  as  much  respected  as  they  after* 
wards  were  despised  by  their  degenerate  de- 
scendants, oelebrated  the  conjugal  union  with 
all  the  pomp  of  religious  festivity.  The  joyous 
band,  carrying  the  nuptial  torches,  marched  in 
pomp  throu^  the  city,  to  the  sound  of  the 
hymeneal  song ;'  the  lustral  waters  were  drawn 
firom  the  sacred  fountain  Calliroe,  and  many 
revered  ceremonies  rendered  the  connection 
of  husband  and  wife  equally  respectable  and 
binding.^ 

Adulteiy  was  considered  as  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  dye,  and  is  always  mentioned  with  the 
same  horror  as  murder.  Persons  guilty  of  these 
atrocious  enormities  purchased  impunity ,<  and 
more  frequently  escaped  death,  by  voluntary 
banishment;  but  in  many  cases  they  were 
punished  by  the  united  vengeance  of  the  tribe 
which  had  received  the  injury.  Second  nuptials 
were  not  absolutely  forbidden ;  but  so  strong  and 
sacred  was  the  matrimonial  tie,  that  even  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties  was  scarcely  thought 
sufficient  to  dissolve  it ;  and  the  survivor,  by 
entering  into  a  new  connection,  suffered  a 
diminution  of  fame,  and  submitted  to  a  con- 
siderable degradation  of  character.^ 

Two  circumstances  chiefly  have  rendered  it 
difficult  to  explain  the  rank  and  condition  of 
women  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  Greek  word 
denoting  a  wife,  is  borrowed  from  a  quality 
which  equally  applies  to  a  concubine,  and  the 
same  term  im  used  indifferently  to  Ixpress  both. 
But  the  women  who  in  ancient  Greece  submit- 
ted to  the  infamy  of  prostitution,  were  gener- 
ally captives  taken  in  war,  who  were  reduced 
by  the  cruel  right  of  arms  to  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  servitude.  Hence  it  has  been  errone- 
ously inferred,  that  in  ancient  Greece,  wives 
as  well  as  concubines  were  the  slaves  of  their 
husbands.  This  mistaken  notion,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  confirm,  not  only  by  insisting  on 
the  humiliating  condition  of  the  -fair  sex  in  the 
later  ages  of  Greece,  but  by  expressly  asserting, 
that,  in  ancient  times,  they  were  purchased  by 
their  husbands.^  But  this  is  to  support  one 
error  by  another.  Before  entering  into  the 
state  of  wedlock,  it  was  customary  for  a  man 
to  make  a  mutual  exchange  of  presents  with  his 
intended  father-in-law.  The  Greeks  had  par- 
ticular terms  to  express  the  present  which  he 
bestowed,  as  well  as  that  which  he  received.* 
The  former,  which  has  no  corresponding  term 
in  the  modem  languages,  is  translated  by  tho 
more  general  word  ^^  price,"  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  false  notion  of  the  ptirchase  and 
servitude  of  women ;  but  the  latter  which  may 
with  propriety  be  translated  ^dower,"9  was 
given  as  a  provision  for  the  wife,  both  during 
marriage  and  afler  its  dissolution,*^  and  was 


3  Iliad,  I.  xxlti. 

4  Thucydidea,  L  ii.  Moaraiua  Feria  GrBcw,  and  the  au 
thora  there  cited.  5  Odyw.  viii. 

6  Pctielopo  waa  reatrained  fVom  marrying  a  8e«^d  hue 
band:  «<fejHivi)ii,  lumiv  srevio;,  imittto  r$  ^nt^tv,     I].  XY. 

7  Lord  Kaime*8  Sketchea,  Thomas  lar  la  Condition  dea 
Femmee,  Ste. 

8  B^vM.  9  n«oif . 

10  OdTn.  ii.  Telemaehna  aaya,  that  if  hia  mother  shoald 
be  MOt  from  the  houee,  he  would  be  obliged  to  retHm  hci 
dower  to  her  fiither  loariua. 
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lufficient  to  deliver  ner  from  that  sappoied 
state  of  dependence  on  the  husband,  which 
never  had  any  existence  but  in  the  imagination 
of  tlie  systematic  writers  of  the  present  age. 

In  the  modem  countries  of  Europe,  women 
are  generally  excluded  from  the  serious  occu- 
pations of  life,  but  admitted  to  an  equal  share 
in  its  gayest  amusements.  During  the  heroic 
ages,  5iey  were  not  absolutely  debarred  from 
the  former,  although  it  was  impossible  to  asso- 
ciate their  natural  delicacy  and  timidity  to  the 
warlike  labours  and  pleasures  which  formed 
the  principal  employments  of  their  husbands. 
The  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  therefore, 
was  less  frequent  and  general,  than  would  suit 
the  refined  softness  of  modern  manners. 

The  attention  of  women  was  chiefly  confined 
to  domestic  cares,  or  to  the  practice  of  such 
arts  as  required  neither  strength,  nor  courage, 
nor  wisdom,  but  only  the  patient  exertions  of 
mechanical  dexterity.' *  Our  natural  respect 
for  the  honour  of  the  sex  is  offended  at  hear- 
ing them  as  much  extolled  for  their  skill  in  the 
labours  of  the  loom,  as  for  their  beauty  and 
virtue ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  that 
weaving  and  embroidery  bein^,  like  sll  other 
arts,  less  extensively  diffused  m  Greece  than 
in  improved  commercial  countries,  were  on  this 
account  more  highly  valued,  and  therefore  bet- 
ter adapted  to  confer  distinction  on  thoee  who 
excelled  in  them.  They  were  practised  by 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  by  queens, 
who  also  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  their  children,  till  they 
became  fit  for  the  society  of  their  fathers. '^ 
Besides  these  employments,  the  women  were 
permitted  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  many  of  them  were 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  particular  divini- 
ties." In  the  seasons  of  public  festivity,  they 
mixed  more  freely  than  on  ordinary  occasions 
in  the  society  of  the  other  sex.  This  was 
sometimes  attended  with  such  inconveniences 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  the  usual  restraints  imposed  on 
their  behaviour.  "The  beautiful  Polvmela," 
says  Homer,*^  **  dancing  in  the  chorus  of  Diana, 
was  embraced  bv  Mercury;  but  she  had  no 
sooner  brought  u>rtb  a  son,  than  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  offered  her  his  hand.**  The 
institutions  of  the  heroic  ages  promoted,  with 
admirable  propriety,  the  modest  reserve  of 
women,  while  they  permitted  not  one  ex- 
cusable error  to  cover  an  amiable  character 
with  indelible  infamy.  The  crime  of  having 
too  tender  a  heart  was  not  deemed  inexpiable; 
and,  as  the  consequences  of  female  weakness 
were  imputed  to  the  affectionate  ardour  of 
some  amorous  divinity,  they  were  so  far  from 
obscuring  the  charms  of  beauty,  that  they 
adorned  it  with  new  graces  and  more  con- 
spicuous splendour. 

The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
equally  remote  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  sa^- 


11  Homer,  paniiii. 

1)  Thos,  Thetis  edneated  AehiVes.    Hesiod  says 
csHt,  that  in  the  ase  of  silver,  the  ehildrsa 
donii^  sa  infsnef  of  a  hondrsd  yesis,  noder  I 


rages,  which  condemns  women  to  servitude, 
and  the  interested  refinement  of  luxury  and 
■vice,  which  regards  them  as  mere  instruments 
of  pleasure.  The  natural  equality  between 
the  sexes  suggested  by  the  voice  of  sentiment, 
asserted  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  precepts  of  religion,  produced  the 
most  delicate  affections  that  can  inspire  a  sus- 
ceptible heart :  hence  those  moving  scenes  so 
admirably  delineated  by  Homer,  which  retrace 
the  most  perfect  image  of  domestic  felicity ; 
hence  those  pleasing  pains,  those  anxious  soli- 
citudes of  tenderness  and  love,  which  frequent- 
ly degenerate  into  melancholy  presages  of  the 
loss  of  a  union  to  which  nothing  was  wanting 
but  that  it  should  prove  immortal.*^ 

The  sentiments  of  parental  affection  were 
proportionably  strong  and  ardent  with  those 
of  conjugal  love.  The  mutual  tenderness  of 
the  husband  and  wife  was  communicated  to 
their  offspring ;  while  the  father  viewed  in  his 
child  the  charms  of  its  mother,  and  the  mother 
perceived  in  it  the  manly  graces  of  its  father.  ' 
Independently  of  the  delicacy  of  sentiments, 
there  are,  doubtless,  in  all  countries,  savage 
and  civilized,  innumerable  instances  of  paternal 
kindness,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  simple  and 
natural  expansion  of  self-love.  But  in  the 
heroic  ages  alone,  we  find  sincere  and  complete 
returns  of  filial  duty.  In  the  lowest  state  of 
savage  life  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  ac- 
quainted with  this  respectful  affection:  they 
fear  and  obey,  but  without  any  mixture  of  love, 
those  who  are  wiser  and  stronger  than  them- 
selves. When  they  become  wise  and  strong 
in  their  turn,  they  disregard  the  trembling  hand 
that  reared  their  tender  years,  or  if  any  faint 
emotions  of  gratitude  are  feebly  felt,  tliey  dis- 
cover them  in  the  preposterous  kindness  of  de- 
livering their  aged  parents  from  what  appears 
to  their  own  juvenile  impatience  the  wretched 
load  of  life.*'  Among  nations,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  sunk  in  the  corruptions  incident 
to  excessive  luxury  and  refinement,  the  ties  of 
nature  are  perverted  or  effaced;  the  young 
despise  the  admonitions,  and  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  the  aged ;  and  the  duties,  as  well  as 
the  business  of  society,  are  degraded  into  a 
miserable  traffic  of  interest  or  pleasure.  But 
as  the  Greeks  had  emerged  from  the  melan- 
choly gloom  of  the  first  situation,  and  had  not 
yet  declined  into  the  foul  vapours  of  the 
second,  they  displayed  the  meridian  splendour 
of  the  domestic  virtuesJ^  The  reverence  of 
children  for  their  parents  approached  their  ve- 
neration for  the  gods.  The  most  violent  and 
impetuous  heroes  submitted,  without  reluc- 
tance, to  the  severest  dictates  of  paternal  au- 
thority. In  such  delicate  concerns  as  might 
seem  to  affect  themselves  alone,  the^  relin- 
quished their  favourite  inclinations,  disavow- 
ed any  will  of  their  own,  and  committed  their 
dearest  concerns  to  the  experienced   wisdom 


13  Tbeano  wss  nrisslsss  of  Vuksa,  kc  Dlad. 

14  mad,  ZTi. 


15  See  the  interriew  with  Hector  and  Andromache,  and 
other  examples.    Dlad,  ix.  and  Odjras.  ri. 
10  Vojafe  da  Pere  Cbarieroiz.    Lafitan  Moms  des 
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17  There  is,  perhaps,  do  other  laafoa, 
witlioot  a  eircooilociitioo,  whet  the  Greeks 
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and  kflown  gooclneM  of  tlmr  Imthen*  Thb 
amiable  exprendons  of  filial  respect  were  extend- 
ed into  a  more  general  eentiment  of  regard  for 
the  infirm  and  aged.  Even  among  brothers  who 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  the  joanger  was 
obliged  to  yield  in  every  instance  to  the  elder ; 
and  it  was  an  acknowledged  principle  of  reli- 
gion, that  the  Furies  defended,  by  their  stem 
aathority,  the  sacred  rights  of  superior  years.' 
The  occupations  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
'  whether  of  war  or  peace,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  directed  by  the  same  sacred  influence 
which  governed  their  behaviour  in  the  various 
relations  of  domestic  and  social  life.  War  was 
their  principal  employment;  and  in  the  field 
they  both  displayed  their  noblest  qualities,  and 
discovered  the  greatest  defects  of  their  charac- 
ter. They  were  unacquainted  with  those  dis- 
ciplined  evolutions  which  give  harmony  and 
concert  to  numerous  bodies  of  men,  and  enable 
whole  armies  to  move  with  the  activity  and 
address  of  single  combatants.  What  was 
wanting  in  skill  they  supplied  by  courage. 
They  marched  to  the  field  in  a  deep  phalanx, 
rushed  impetuously  to  the  attack,  and  bravely 
closed  with  their  enemies.  Each  warrior  was 
firmly  buckled  with  his  antagonist,  and  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  the  same  exertions  of 
valour,  as  if  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  de- 
pended upon  his  single  arm.  Their  principal 
weapon  was  the  spear,  resembling  the  Roman 
pilum,  which,  thrown  by  the  nervous  and  well- 
directed  vigour  of  a  steady  hand,  oflen  pene- 
trated the  firmest  shields  and  bucklers.  When 
they  missed  their  aim,  or  when  the  stroke 
proved  inefiTectual  through  want  of  force,  they 
drew  their  swords,  and,  summoning  their  ut- 
most resolution,  darted  impetuously  on  the  foe. 
This  mode  of  war  was  common  to  the  soldiers 
and  generals,  the  latter  being  as  much  distin- 
guished in  the  day  of  action  by  their  strength 
and  courage,  as  by  their  skill  and  conduct. 
The  Greeks  had  bows,  and  slings,  and  darts, 
intended  for  the  practice  of  distant  hostility ; 
but  the  use  of  these  weapons,  which  were 
much  employed  in  the  militaury  pastimes  of  the 
heroic  ages,  was  confined  in  the  field  to  war- 
riors of  inferior  renown.'  Their  defensive 
armour  was  remarkably  complete:  a  bright 
helmet,  adorned  with  plumes,  covered  the  head 
and  face,  a  firm  corslet  defended  the  breast, 
greaves  of  braiw  descended  to  the  feet,  and  an 
ample  shield  loosely  attached  to  the  shoulders 
turned  in  all  directions,  and  opposed  its  Rrm 
resistance  to  every  hostile  assault 

The  close  compact  combats  of  the  Greeks 
were  fitted  to  excite  the  most  furious  passions 
of  the  heart,  and  to  embitter  national  animosity 
by  personal  hatred  and  revenue.  A  battle 
consisted  of  so  many  duels,  which,  exasperated 
to  the  utmost  the  hostility  of  the  contending 
parties;  each  soldier  knew  the  antagonist  firom 
whom  he  had  received,  or  on  whom  he  had  in- 
flicted the  severest  injuries.  They  fought  with 
all  the  keenness  of  resentment,  and  often  ril- 
lied  the  honours  of  victory  by  those  licentious 
cruelties  which  are  too  natural  to  men  in  the 


1  ITf irCvrif QIC  If  ivfvi{  suw  fsrovrst.    Homer^uiim. 

2  Teaeer  i»  moro  tbsa  ooco  npbi aidod  in  the  luad  u 
vain  archer. 


giddy  moment  of  triumph  oVet  &  detested  ad- 
versary. 

It  is  partly  to  this  unfortunate  drcutnstance, 
and  partly  to  the  ancient  mode  of  appropriating 
the  warlike  plunder  to  those  who  first  acquired 
it,  that  .we  are  to  ascribe  the  shocking  enormi- 
ties which  were  sometimes  committed  bv  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  of  the  Grecian  chiefs. 

That  the  severities  exercised  towards  the 
conquered  proceeded  not  from  the  barbarism 
of  the  age,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  is  plain  from  the  observances  deem- 
ed necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  in  carrying  on  anv  military  expedi- 
tfon,  or  in  enjoying  the  n-uits  of  victory. , 
These  observances,  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  laws  of  nations  among  the  Greeks,  were 
practised  before  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, during  their  continuance,  and  after  their 
conclusion.  Before  any  war  could  be  lawfully 
undertaken,  it  was  necessary  to  despatch  am- 
bassadors, who  might  explain  the  injury  that 
had  been  done,  demand  immediate  and  com- 
plete satisfaction,  and  if  this  was  refused,  de- 
nounce in  form  the  resolution  of  their  commu- 
nity, to  prosecute  its  claim  by  foree  of  arms.* 
After  they  had  begun  to  execute  their  fatal 
purpose,  the  characters  of  heralds,  those  sacred 
ministen  of  kings,  were  equally  respected  by 
friends  and  foes.  They  travelled  in  safety 
through  the  midst  of  embattled  hosts,  pro- 
claimed to  the  silent  warriors  the  commissions 
with  which  they  were  intrusted,  or  demanded 
a  truce  for  burying  the  dead,  which  could  not 
be  refused  without  the  most  enormous  im- 
piety .<  The  use  of  poisoned  weapons'  was 
forbidden,  under  pain  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure. It  was  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  gods 
that  the  life  should  be  spared,  when  a  sufficient 
ransom  was  promised.^  And  afler  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  hostile  nations, 
without  any  apparent  ratification  but  the  ho- 
nour of  the  contracting  parties,  the  perfidious 
wretches  who  betrayed  the  sanctity  of  their 
engagements,  were  devoted,  amidst  solemn  sa- 
crifices and  libations,  to  the  fury  of  the  terri- 
ble goddesses.^ 

From  the  arts  of  peace,  the  Greeks  had 
acquired  the  necessaries,  and  procured  the 
accommodations,  but  had  not  obtained  the 
luxuries  of  life.  Pasturage  and  agriculture 
supplied  them  with  the  most  indispensable 
articles  of  food,  and  with  the  principal  mate- 
rials of  clothing.  The  implements  of  hus- 
bandry were  extremely  imperfect ;  the  plough 
itself,  the  most  useful  of  them  all,  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  wood,B  which  arose  rather 
from  the  scarcity  of  iron,  than  from  any  defect 
of  mechanical  ingenuity .9  They  employed,  in 
the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  invention  of  shears, 
for  depriving  tiie  sheep  of  their  wool,  having 
formerly  waited  the  season  of  its  annual  sepa- 
ration by  nature.^0    Barley  was  the  principal 
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pyaAuo  of  tlM»  fieldb^  and  faniMbed  the  o^ 
diaarj  food  both  of  Bion  and  of  horaoa.  The 
mrenitioii  of  miUa  waa  unknoWiH.and  the  grain 
ovlavwent  aereial  tefltioiu  operationa,  in  order 
to  ISboilitata  the  braaaing  of  it  between  two 
huye  atones  with  the  hand."  Although  the 
Greeha  ooltiTated  the  olire,  they  were  onao- 
quainted  with  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
fhnt  of  thia  plant,  ao  well  adapted  to  cheer  the 
molaaoholj  gloom  of  nightie  The  Ckecian 
aoil  waa  riattvally  faronnUile  to  the  grape;  but 
the  lonff  and  operooe  prooeas  by  whioh  the 
juice  of  it  waa  aeparated  and  prepared,  ren- 
derad  wine  acarce  and  denr.i' 

Of  the  mechanic  arta,  weaving  waa  4he  beat 
anderatood;  yet  thia,  aa  well  aa  all  the  other 
profeaaiona  whioh  are  qualified  by  the  appel- 
lation of  aedentary,  were  practiaed  by  the 
Greeka  atandtng  upright^^  which  aeema  to  indi- 
cnte  an  imperfeet  atate  of  improvement  The 
hatchet,  wimble,  plane,  and  level,  are  the  toob 
mentioned  by  Homer,  who  appeara  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  saw,  the  aquare, 
and  the  oompaaa.>*  The  art  of  cutting  marble, 
^hich  afterwarda  ftimished  Grecian  ingennitj 
with  the  materiala  of  thoae  inimitable  produc- 
tiona  which  are  atill  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
waa  aa  yet  nndiacovered ;  nor  did  the  poliahed 
lustre  of  thia  valuable  atone  adorn  the  habita- 
tiona  of  thb  Greeka.M 

Homer  mentions  not  the  orders  of  architect- 
ure, which  were  invented  in  a  later  age ;  and 
pillars  are  the  only  ornaments  aaaigned  to  the 
edifices  which  he  describes.  The  houaes  of  the 
great  were  aurrounded  by  a  wall,  that  consisted 
of  two  floors:  the  lower  of  which  waa  diatri- 
buted  into  four  apartments,  which  we  have 
translated  by  the  namea  of  hall,i7  portico,  anti- 
chamber,  and  bedahamber,  which  expreaa  the 
aarae  relative  situation,  raUier  than  any  other 
point  of  resemblance.  The  roofs  were  flat,  and 
the  doors  opened  towards  the  surroundinr 
wall,  while  the  gatea  of  the  wall  itself  opened 
towarda  the  roiul  or  street*'  The  invention 
of  enamelling  metals  had  been  cultivated  with 
singular  success :  and  though  painting,  properly 
Bo  called,  waa  rude  and  unformed  auring  the 
age  of  Homer,  the  genius  of  the  divine  poet  has 
deacribed  the  rudimenta  of  his  kindred  art  with 
such  graces  aa  would  adorn  >0  ita  moat  refined 


11  Plin.  1.  iriii.  c.  zir. 

19  The  Oreeka  had  not  discovered  any  otlwr  ooatriyance 
ftr  that  vmpom,  than  Um  barnkqr  of  araat  Urea  of  wood. 
Tb»  toiaMavaolioaad  by  Hobnt  coeiMad  of  hcaaehaa  of 
aof  reaiaow  tree^iiplk  at  the  encLaod  lighted  at  tba  fire. 
OdTB*.  1.  vi.  wet.  307. 1.  xtIU.  tot.  dOS.  et  ver.  300. 

0  OdjBi.  I.  tH.  vw.  im 

M  Sailaah.iQ  IBad,  L  ver.  3L 

15  Od  jai.  1.  ▼.  Ter.  234,  ^fcc 

10  In  the  palace  of  Aleinoui.  which  ihoae  with  gold, 
rilwr,  braat,  and  amber,  there  u  no  mention  of  marble. 
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10  The  nobler  kinds  of  painting  are  all  illustrated  in  the 
shield  of  Achillea ;  and  each  picture  discovers  a  wonderful 
de|ree  of  invention,  expre$si0n^  and  cownositionf  Died, 
zviH.  Pervanit  and  Terraason,  who  thoogbt  it  impossible 
to  placa  so  many  i»ctares  in  the  eircamferenoo  of  a  shield, 
were  answered  b?  Boivin,  who  soppoeed  a  great  many  con- 
eenlfie  eirelea.  ^TMa  opinion  was  adopted  by  Pope,  who 
pretends  Aat  all  the  branches  of  painting,  even  aerial  per- 
•peeHve,mayhefeeadiaHomM^diield.    *«ThathewM 


ataAe  of  pedectiott*  MusSo  Wfifl  mtieh  pfactlsed 
among  the  early  Greeka.  It  was  not  of  th^ 
learned  kind,  and  therefore  the  better  adapted 
to  touch  the  heart  The  effecta  aacribed  to  it 
are  wonderful,  but  not  incredible,  because  the 
ancient  music  was  not  merely  an  agreeable  suc- 
cession of  melodious,  unmeaning  sounds,  but. 
an  imitation  and  a  heightening  of  the  simple, 
natural,  and  pathetic  tones  and  cadences  of  a 
beautifbl  and  expressive  lan^age.^!^ 

In  the  heroic  agee  men  had  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  tb  attend  to  the  speculative  sci- 
ences. All  the  knowledge  that  they  possessed 
or  esteemed  was  of  the  practical  kind.  From 
arithmetic  they  learned  such  simple  calcula- 
tions as  suited  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  trans- 
actions. Astronomy  taught  them  to  observe 
the  constellations  most  necessary  to  direct  the 
adventurous  course  of  the  mariner :  but  their 
navigation  was  still  so  imperfect  that  they  sel- 
dom abandoned  the  coast;  and  the  only  atars 
mentioned  by  Homer  are  the  Great  and  Little 
Bear,  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Orion,  and  the 
Dog  star.  The  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  have  been  explained 
under  the  article  of  religion,  fVom  which  they 
were  originally  derived,  and  with  which  they 
long  continued  to  be  inseparably  connected. 
The  main  objects  proposed  in  the  education  of 
the  young  warriors,  were,  that  they  should 
learn  to  excel  in  the  military  exercises  of  the 
age,  especially  those  of  throwing  the  lance  and 
of  driving  the  chariot,  and  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate,  or  assembly,  by  deliver- 
ing their  opinion  in  a  perspicuous,  elegant,  and 
manly  style.»» 

It  waa  not  only  in  the  council  and  in  the  field 
that  these  superior  accomplishmeats  solicited 
and  obtained  their  well-merited  rewards.  Each 
communitv  presented,  in  time  of  peace,  the 
picture  of  a  large  family.  The  Greeks  lived 
in  contmual  society  with  their  equals,  enjoyed 
common  pleasures  and  amusements,  and  had 
daily  opportunities  of  displaying  their  uaeful 
talents  m  the  sight  of  their  fellow-dtizens.  The 
frequent  disputes  between  individuals  occa- 
sioned litigations  and  trials,  which  furnished 
employment  for  the  eloquence  and  abilities  of 
men,  in  the  necessary  defence  of  their  friends. 
The  funeral  gamea,  and  those  celebrated  in 
eonmieraoration  of  several  important  eventa, 
both  of  a  civil  and  aacred  kind,  opened  a  con- 
tinual aousoe  of  entertainment    There  the 


no  strainer  to  aeriel  pecapective,  appearafrem  hi*  expramhr 
marking  the  distance  from  obiect  to  object,"  ice  But  this 
obeervation  only  proves  that  Pope,  who  practised  painting, 
was  little  acquainted  wfth  the  theenr  of  that  art;  since 
aerial  {Mrapeelive  haa  neHaaff  to  do  with  tba  diminutioa  of 
objects  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  and  relates  entirely 
to  the  changing  and  weakening  of  colours,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  medhim  throiigh  which  they  ateaeen.  The 
objeetionsofPerraak  and  TeRaaaon,  and  the ooaeeotrio  cir- 
cles of  Boivin.  are  equally  fHvolous.  The  shirid  of  Boner 
contuns,  in  fact,  but  ten  pictures.  The  enumeration  by 
the  particles  fnv  and  'a  fixes  the  number.  But  the  poet  not 
only  describes  these  ten  pictures  actually  represented  on  the 
shield,  but  also  mentiona  their  antecedents  and  eonaaqoenta. 
This  IS  the  chief  superiority  of  poetical  imitation  above 
painting,  that  it  can  deeeribe,  In  a  few  PM**i  what  many 
galleriee  of  picturea  eooM  not  repraeaC  But  of  this  aioia 
hereaOer. 

90  OdvsB.  iii.  ver.  907,  et  passim.  Thb  nbjeet  wQI  ba 
treated  fully  hereafter. 
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young  and  yigorous  eontended  in  the  rapid 
race;  wielded  Uie  mtjmy  ceatos  or  ponderous 
qnoit;  and  exerted  equal  efforts  of  strength 
aud  skill  in  the  other  manly  exercises  which 
confirm  the  yigonr  of  the  body,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  the  mind.  Nor  were  the  seed  and  in- 
firm allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  proper  ob- 
jects to  rouse  their  emulation,  to  flatter  their 
pride,  and  to  employ  their  remaining  activity. 
It  belonged  to  them  to  offer  their  wise  coun- 
sels, to  interpose  their  respected  authority, -and 
to  decide  the  quarrels,  as  well  as  to  determine 
the  merit,  of  the  young  candidates  for  fame. 
The  applause  and  rewards  bestowed  on  him 
whose  counsels  and  decisions  were  most  gene- 
rally approved,  consoled  the  weakness  of  his 
decUning  yean,  while  his  rivals,  though  disap- 
pointed tor  the  present,  expected,  on  some  fu- 
ture occasion,  to  obtain  the  same  honourable 
marks  of  the  public  esteem.  ^ 

AAer  this  general  review  of  the  Grecian  man- 
ners and  institutions,  should  we  endeavour  to 
estimate  their  valqe,  they  would  probably  rise 
in  our  esteem,  by  being  compared,  either  with 
the  rude  customs  of  savage  life,  or  with  the 
artificisl  refinementi  of  polished  society.  The 
Greeks  had  advanced  beyond  that  uniform  insi- 
pidity of  deportment,  that  sullen  ferocity  of  man- 
ners, and  that  hardened  insensibility  of  heart, 
which  universally  characterise  the  savage  state. 
They  still  possessed,  however,  that  patient  in- 
trepidity, that  noble  spirit  of  independence, 
that  ardent  attachment  to  their  friends,  and 
that  generous  contempt  of  pain  and  danger  and 
death,  which  render  the  description  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  America  so  interesting  to  a  philosophic 
mind.  Of  two  principal  enjoymenti  of  life, 
study  and  conversation,  they  were  little  ac- 
quainted, indeed,  with  the  consolations  and 
pleasure  of  the  first,  the  want  of  which  was 
compensated  by  the  sineeri^  the  confidence, 
the  charms  of  the  second.  Their  social  affec- 
tions were  leas  comprehensive  in  their  objecti, 
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but  more  powerful  in  their  effects,  than  those 
of  polished  nations.  A  generous  chief  rushee 
to  certain  death,  to  revenge  the  cause  of  his 
friend;  yet  refuses  to  the  prayers  of  an  a^ped 
parent  the  melancholy  consolation  of  inteirmg 
the  remains  of  his  favourite  son ;  till  the  cor- 
responding image  of  his  own  father  strikes  his 
mind,  anl  at  once  melts  him  to  pity.'  The 
imaginary  wants  and  artificial  passions  which 
are  so  necessary  to  urge  the  hand  of  industry 
and  to  vary  the  pursuits  of  men,  in  improved 
commercial  societies,  were  supplied  to  the 
GreeJu  by  that  excessive  sensibility,  which  in- 
terested them  so  deeply  In  the  affairs  of  their 
community,  their  tribe,  their  family,  and  their 
friends,  and  which  connected  them  by  the  feel« 
ings  of  gratitude  even  with  the  inanimate  ob- 
jects of  nature.  As  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  same  diversity  of  employment!,  so 
neither  were  they  fatigued  with  the  same  giddy 
round  of  dissipated  pleasures  which  augment 
the  splendid  misery  of  later  times.  Thovsfa 
ignorant  of  innumerable  arts  which  adorn  the 
present  age,  they  had  discovered  one  of  in- 
estimable value,  to  render  the  great  duties  of 
life  its  most  entertaining  amusement  It  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  point  out  a  nation  who 
united  a  more  complete  subordination  to  es- 
tablished authority  with  a  higher  sense  of  per- 
sonal independence,  and  a  more  respectful  re* 
ffard  to  the  dictates  of  religion  with  a  more  ar- 
dent spirit  of  martial  enterprise.  The  generous 
equality  of  their  political  establishments,  and 
their  imagined  intercourse  with  the  gods,  con- 
spired to  raise  them  to  a  certain  elevation  of 
character  which  will  be  for  ever  remembered 
and  admired.  This  character  was  rendered 
permanent,  in  Sparta,  by  the  famous  laws  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Lycurgus. 
but  which,  as  will  appear  in  the  subsequent 
chapter,  were  almost  exact  copies  of  the  cus- 
toms and  institutions  that  universally  prevailed 
in  Greece  daring  the  heroic  ages. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ditttaeted  State  of  Chreeee — 7%e  HeraeUida  conduct  the  Doriam  into  Pdop&nnenu'^Dimde 
their  conquest*  in  that  Peninnda^The  Eolie,  lonie^  and  Doric  Migraiunu-^EttabliMhment 
of  ColonieM  in  Thrace,  Macedon^  Africa,  and  Magna  Gracia— Influence  of  the  Ionic  Cohniet 
in  Aria  on  the  Affairt  of  the  Mother  Countrjt^The  Abolition  tf  Monarchy  in  Oreece-^eu 
DUorden  in  OuU  Country— Four  Inttitutiont  which  tended  to  remove  them—The  Amphietyo- 
nie  CouneiJ^The  Oracle  of  Delphi— The  Olympic  Garnet— The  Spartan  Laws. 

/!}.REECE  triumphed  over  Troy,  but  it  was 
^^  a  melancholy  triumph.  The  calamities  of 
war  were  followed  by  disasters  at  soa,  by  dis- 
cord among  the  chiefs,  by  ruin  to  the  confede- 
nusy ;  yet  these  evils  were  less  afflicting  than 
the  intestine  animosities  and  sedition  excited 
by  the  license  of  the  people,  and  fomented  by 
the  ambition  of  the  nobles 'during  the  long  and 
unfortunate  absence  of  their  kings.     The  vic- 


1  niftd.  xviii.  Ibid  c«Ui 


torious  Agamemnon  had  scarce  set  foot  on  hui 
native  land,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  an  adulter 
rous  spouse  and  a  perfidious  assassin.*  His  son 
Orestes  found  protection  in  Athens  against  the 
resentment  of  an  usurper.  In  the  eighth  year 
of  his  exile  he  returned  with  his  partisans,  and 
took  just  vengeance  on  the  abominable  Egys- 
theus  and  Clytemnestra.'*     He  reigned  in  Ar- 
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go*,  but  with  hi  lorn  glory  than  his  father;  nor 
did  that  Jungdom  ever  thenceforth  aamime  its 
ancient  pre-eminence. 

The  wanderings  and  woee  of  Uljwea  are  too, 
well  known  to  be  deacribed.<  Hia  patient  for- 
titude regained  the  kingdom  of  Ithaca,  but  not 
without  wading  through  the  blood  of  his  most 
««».».  k  n  ^^QA  illusUious  subjecta.«  If  hie- 
tmrn  ^^  minutely  recorded  the 

domestic  feuds  which  pre- 
vailed in  other  states,  it  would  probably  exhibit 
a  disgusting  picture  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  and  a 
continual  repetition  of  similar  dimes  and  cala- 
mities would  equally  fatigue  the  a.ttention,  and 
offend  the  humanity,  of  the  modem  reader. 
But  though  it  would  be  neither  entertaining 
nor  useful  to  describe  the  particular  and  transi- 
tory consequences  of  these  disorders,  it  is  of 
importance  to  remark  their  general  and  lasting 
tendency  to  prolong  the  weakness  of  Greece; 
whoae  obscure  transactions,  during  the  four  fol- 
lowing centuries,  ill  correspond  with  the  spleor 
dour  of  the  Trojan,  or  even  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition. 

The  hietorr  of  this  long  period  is  very  oon- 
iiuedly  and  imperfectly  related  by  ancient  au- 
thors, and  the  chronology  is  throughout  very 
inaccurately  ascertained;  yet  such  events  as 
^n  either  interesting  in  themselves,  or  had  any 
permanent  influence  on  the  memorable  ages  of 
Greece,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
work,  may  be  clearly  explained,  and  reduced 
to  a  narrow  compass.  In  order  to  preserve  an 
unbroken  narrative,  we  must  coDAder  three 
series  of  events,  which  naturally  followed  each 
other,  and  which  all  tended  to  the  same  goaL 
In  this  view,  we  shall  first  examine  the  migra- 
tions of  diffiirent  tribes  or  communities  within 
the  naiTow  bounds  of  Greece;  secondly,  the 
establishment  of  new  colonies  in  many  distant 
parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and  thirdly,  the  internal  changes  produced  in 
the  several  states,  by  their  adopting,  almost 
universally,  the  republican,  instead  of  the  mo- 
narchical, form  of  government.'  In  the  fluc- 
tuation of  these  commotions  wo  must,  then, 
seek  for  the  seeds  of  order  and  stability,  and 
endeavour  to  trace,  amidst  extensive  migra^ 
tions,  general  revolutions,  and  unceasing  hos- 
tilities, the  origin  and  improvement  of  those 
singular  institutions  which  tended  to  unite,  to 
polsdi,  and  to  adorn  the  scattered  and  still 
spreading  branches  of  the  Grecian  race  through 
everv  part  of  the  worid. 

Tm  migrations,  whieh  seen  followed  the 
Trojan  exj^dition,  are  mentioned,  but  not  ex- 
pfadned,  by  historiaaiL  Their  general  cause 
may  be  disoovsred  in  Homer,  whose  poems,  no 
less  iostraetive  than  agreeable,  can  alone  enable 
us  to  travel  with  equal  securi^  and  pleasure  in 
the  dark  regions  of  Grecian  antiquity.  Do* 
mestie  diseunsion,  and,  still  more,  the  unsettled 
tenure  of  landed  property,  as  described  by  that 
immortal  poet,  naturally  engaged  the  Grecian 
tribes,  notwithstanding  their  acquaintance  with 
agiieulture,  often  to  change  their  respective 
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habitations.  The  idea  of  a  separate  property 
in  land  is  the  principal  tie  which  binds  men  to 
particular  disthclB.  The  avarice  of  individuak 
is  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  fields,  which  it  has 
been  the  great  object  of  their  industry  to  culti- 
vate and  to  adorn,  and  their  pride  is  averse  to  a 
separation  from  their  hereditary  establishments. 
These  passions,  which  cover  the  black  heaths 
and  inhospitable  mountains  of  the  north  with 
fair  and  populous  cities,  while  far  more  inviting 
regions  of  the  earth  still  remain  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, could  not  have  much  influence  on  a 
people,  who  regarded  land  as  the  property  of 
the  public,  rather  than  of  individuals.    In  such 
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a  nation,  men  are  connected  with  the 


11^  territory  which  they  inhabit,  only  as 
members  of  a  particular  communityi  and 
when  exposed  to  any  slight  inconvenience  at 
home,  or  allured  by  fairer  prospects  from 
abroad,  they  issue  forth  with  one  accord  to 
acquire  by  their  united  valour,  more  secure  or 
more  agreeable  settlements.  Governed  by  mo- 
tives of  this  kind,  a  tribe  of  Bceotians,  soon  afier 
the  Trojan  war,  soiled  the  rich  vale  of  Thes- 
salian  Ame.  The  same  restless  spirit  urged  a 
warlike  band  of  Thessalians  to  quit  the  seats 
of  their  ancestors.  The  new  emigrants  poured 
down  with  irresistible  violence  on  the  unpre- 
pared Boeotians,  who  were  thus  reluctantly 
compelled,  sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
to  rejoin  their  brethren  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Cadmus.^ 

Twenty  years  after  this  event,  a  more  ex- 
tensive migration  totally  changed  the  affairs 
of  the  Peloponnesus;  and  in  its  consequences, 
gave  new  inhabitants  to  the  whole  western 
A  p  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  rival  fiunUies 
1104*  ^^  Peneus  and  Pelops  anciently  con- 
tended  for  the  dominion  of  the  Grecian 
peninsula.  The  fortune  of  the  Pelopide  pre- 
vailed ;  but  their  superiority  led  them  rather  to 
persecute,  than  to  forgive,  their  enemies.  The 
descendants  and  partisans  of  the  great  Hercules, 
the  most  illustrious  hero  of  the  Perseid  line, 
were  divested  of  their  possessions,  and  driven 
into  banishment  The  exiles  were  first  received 
by  the  Athenians,  whose  more  humane,  or  more 
enlarged  policy,  rendered  Attica,  ever  since  ihm 
reign  of  Theseus,  the  ordinary  resource  of  the 
miserable.^  Their  leader  Hyllus  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  Epalius,  the  sged  king  of 
Doris;  and  the  death  of  their  benefactor  soon 
made  the  Heracleid«  masters  of  that  moun- 
tainous province.  10  But  the  wilds  of  (Eta  and 
Parnassus  were  little  fitted  to  satisfy  men, 
whose  ancestors  had  enjoyed  far  more  valuable 
possessions.  Their  natural  ambition  was  long 
repressed  by  the  growing  greatness  of  the  Pelo- 
pide, and  the  glory  of  Agamenmon.  After  the 
unexpected  disasters  of  that  prince,  they  twioe 
attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  break  through  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  and  to  recover  their  ancieni 
dominion  in  Argos  and  Lacednmon." 

Instructed  by  .past  miscarriages,  Temenns, 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  descendants  in 
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the  fifth  degree  from  Herculee,  finally  aban- 
doned the  hopeless  design  of  entering  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  land.  But  determining  to  use 
every  exertion  for  regaining  their  hereditary 
establishments,  they  set  themselves,  with  great 
industry,  to  prepare  transpbrts  in  a  convenient 
harbour,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  which,  in  consequence  of  this 
transaction,  received,  and  thenceforth  retained, 
the  name  of  Naupactus.  The  warlike  and 
rapacious  ^tolians,  whose  leader  Oxylus  was 
nearly  related  to  the  family  of  Hercules,  readily 
assisted  their  labours,  with  a  view  to  share  the 
booty  that  might  accrue  firom  the  expedition. 
The  Dorians,  who  inhabited  the  neighbour- 
hood of  mount  Pindus,  cheerfully  deserted  the 
gloomy  solitude  of  their  woods,  in  order  to  seek 
possessions  in  a  more  agreeable  and  better 
cultivated  country.  Animated  by  these  rein- 
forcements, the  Heracleide  redoubled  their 
diligence.  All  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  the  invasion;  yet  their  confidence  in 
arms  excluded  not  the  use  of  artifice.  By 
secret  intrigues  they  gained  a  party  in  Lace- 
demon  ;  and,  before  setting  sail,  they  prudently 
detached  a  body  of  light  armed  troops,  whose 
appearance  at  Uie  Isthmus  drew  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  towards  that  quarter.  *  Mean- 
while their  armament  was  carried  by  a  favoura- 
ble gale  towards  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
.  ^  ponnesus.  The  Heracleidce  landed  their 
1104 '  ^*^U^^^''^  without  opposition,  and  assail- 
*  ed  the  defenceless  territories,  to  which 
they  had  long  laid  claim,  comprehending  the 
whole  peninsula,  except  the  central  province 
«f  Arcadia,  and  the  maritime  district  of  Achaia. 
The  five  other  provinces  were  conquered  at  the 
same  time,  though  by  different  means.  Laconia 
was  betrayed  to  the  invaders; 3  Argros  acknow- 
led^red  their  authority;  Corinth, Elis,  and  Mes- 
eenia  submitted  to  their  arms.  The  revolution 
was  complete,  and  effected  with  little  blood- 
shed, but  not  without  great  oppression  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  emigrated, 
and  many  were  reduced  to  slavery.^ 

The  Heracleids,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of 
that  age,  divided  their  new  acquisitions  by  lot 
The  kingdom  of  Argos  fell  to  the  share  of  Te- 
menus ;  Cresphontes  obtained  Messenia ;  and  as 
Aruitodemus  then  happened  to  die,  Laconia 
was  set  apart  for  his  infant  sons,  the  twin-bro- 
thers, Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  Corinth  was 
bestowed  on  their  kinsman  Aletes;  and  Elis 
gven  to  Oxylus,  their  brave  £tolian  ally.^ 
This  distribution,  however,  referred  only  to  the 
royal  dignity,  then  extremely  limited,  and  to  an 
i^ipropriated  domain  to  the  several  princes  in 
their  respective  allotments.  The  rest  of  the 
territory  was  divided  among  the  warlike  Do- 
rians and  iEtolians,  who  had  conquered  for 
themselves,  not  for  their  leaders  ;<  and  who, 
having  over-run,  without  opposition,  the  finest 
provinces  of  the  Peloponnesus,  could  not  wil- 
fingly  return  to  lead  a  lift  of  hardship  and 
misery  on  their  native  mountains. 
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Before  this  important  revolntion,  Argos  and 
Laoedemon  were  subject  to  Tisamenus,  grand- 
son of  Agamemnon ;  Messenia  was  governed 
by  Melanthus,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
Nestor.  These  princes  had  not  so  far  dege- 
nerated from  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  as  to 
submit  to  become  subjects  in  ^e  countries 
where  they  had  long  reigned.  On  the  firsl 
false  alarm  of  invasion  occasioned  by  the  ap 
pearance  of  light  troops  at  the  Isthmus,  Tisa 
menus  and  Mdknthus  had  taken  the  field  with 
the  flower  of  the  Argive  and  Messenian  nations. 
But  while  they  prepared  to  repel  the  expecte<' 
inroads  from  the  north,  they  received  the  me- 
lancholy intelligence  that  their  kingdoms  had 
been  attacked  on  another  side,  on  which  they 
thought  them  secure.  Instead  of  returning* 
southward  to  dispossess  the  Heracleids,  an 
enterprise  too  daring  to  afford  any  prospect  of 
success,  Tisamenus  turned  his  arms  against  the 
lonians,  who  inhabited  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  An  obstinate  battle  was 
fought,  which  proved  fatal  to  Tisamenus;  but 
his  followers  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  and, 
having  expelled  or  enslaved  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, took^  possession  of  that  valuable 
province,  so  famous  in  later  times  under  the 
name  of  Achaia.  Melanthus  enjoyed  better 
fortune.  Accompanied  by  his  faithful  Mes^ 
senians,  he  resorted  to  Attica,  then  engaged  in 
war  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Bceotia. 
The  BcBotian  prince  proposed  to  decide  the 
contest  by  single  combat.  Thymetes,  though 
descended  from  the  heroic  Theseus,  declined 
the  challenge.  Melanthus  accepted  it,  prevailed 
in  the  conflict,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  deposed 
ThymiBtes  was  his  reward.' 

The  fermentation  occasioned  in  Greece  by 
so  many  expulsions  and  migrations,  expanded 
itself  through  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Ana 
Minor.  Many  Peioponnesian  fu^tives  who 
beheld  with  indignation  the  calamities  inflicted 
on  their  country,  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
Penthilus,8  a  younger  brother  of  Tisamenus, 
who  had  taken  refuse  in  Eubcea.  Others  fol- 
lowed the  banners  of  Cleues  and  Malaus,s  also 
descendants  of  Agamemnon.  The  .  partizana 
of  all  these  princes  having  unsuccessfiilly  tra- 
versed the  northern  parts  of  Greece  in  quest 
of  new  settlements,  finally  yielded  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  enterprising  spirit,  crossed  the 
Hellespont  eighty-eight  years  after  the  taking 
of  Troy,  and  established  themselves  along  the 
shore  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam.  They 
gradually  diffused  their  colonies  from  Cyzicus 
on  the  Propontu  to  tiie  mouth  of  the  river 
Hermus;<o  which  delightful  country,  together 
with  the  isle  of  Lesl^  thenoefi>rUi  received 
the  names  of  Eolis,  or  Eolia,  to  denote  that  its 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Eolian  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  raoe.^i 

Consequences  still  more  important  resolted 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  AchsBans  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tisamenus.  The  ancient  inhabitants 


6  Paoaan  and  Btrabo,  ibid. 
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of  Achaia,  being  themsolves  lonians^took  refage 
with  their  kinsmen  in  Attica.  The  Messcnian 
fugitiyee  under  Melanthus  had  sought  protec- 
tion in  the  same  country.  The  Athenians  readi- 
ly accepted  these  new  accessions  of  strength, 
being  inspired  with  a  well-foiinded  jealousy  of 
the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Peloponnesus,  whose 
ambition  early  produced  that  memorable  rival- 
ship  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  race,  which 
A  ^  subsisted  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Gre- 
1089 "  ^'*°  republics, '2  Jji  the  reign  of  Codrus, 
'  son  of  Melanthus,  the  Dorians  had  al- 
ready encroached  on  the  Athenian  frontier,  and 
seized  the  territory  of  Megara,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf.'^  Issuing  from 
their  strong  holds  in  that  rocky  district,  from 
which  it  was  long  impossible  to  dislodge  them, 
they  harassed  the  Athenians  in  a  cruel  war, 
concerning  which  a  superstitious  rumour  pre- 
vailed, that  they  should  finally  remain  con- 
querors, provided  they  abstained  from  injuring 
the  person  of  the  Athenian  king.  Codrus, 
hearing  the  report,  was  inspired  with  the  spirit 
of  heroism  congenial  to  his  family.  Disguising 
himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  he  proceeded 
to  the  quarters  of  the  enemy;  insulted  a  Do- 
rian soldier;  acomb&t  ensued;  Codrus  fell;'^ 
hie  body  was  recognised;  and  the  superstitious 
Peloponnesians,  now  despairing  of  success,  sus- 
pended their  hostilities.  The  inimitable  merit 
of  a  prince,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  death 
.  Q  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  furnished 
1068*  ^^^  Athenians  with  a  pretence  for  abo- 
*  lishing  the  royal  authority.  None  of  the 
human  race,  they  declared,  was  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed Codrus;  and  none  but  Jupiter  should 
thenceforth  reign  in  Athens,  i^  Medon,  the 
eldest  son  of  that  admired  prince,  was  appoint- 
ed first  magistrate  of  the  republic,  under  the 
humbler  ti&  of  aichon.  His  brothers  Neleus 
and  Androclus,  probably  dissatisfied  with  these 
transactions,  determined  to  leave  their  country. 
Their  design  was  approved  by  the  Achean 

and  Messenian  refugees,  and  by  many 
who  complained  that 

Attica  was  too  narrow  and  barren  to 
maintain  the  increasing  numbers  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  restless  spirits  in  Phocis,  Bosotia, 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces,  eagerly  jom- 
ed  the  emigrants.  They  sailed  to  Asia  Minor, 
expelled  the  ancient  inhabitants,  a  mixed  race 
of  Lydians,  Carians,  and  Pelasgi,  and  seized 
the  central  and  most  beautiful  portion  of  the 
Asiatic  coast.  10  Their  colonies  were  gradually 
diffused  from  the  banks  of  the  Hermus  to  the 
promontory  of  Posideion.  They  afterwards 
took  possession  of  Chios  and  Samos ;  and  all 
these  countries  were  united  by  the  common 
name  of  Ionia,  to  denote  that  the  lonians 
cdmposed  the  most  numerous  division  of  the 
colony.^' 

During  the  same  turbulent  affes,  intestine  se- 
dition, foreign  invasion,  or  the  restiess  spirit  of 
aoventure  and  rapine,  occasioned  other  import- 
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ant  extensions  of  Grecian  colonization.  The 
most  numerous  colonies  occupied  tiie  isles  of 
the  Ionian  and  iEgean  seas,  the  southern  coast 
of  Italy  almost  intersected  by  the  'former,  and 
the  winding  shores  of  Asia  Minor^^  so  beau- 
tifully diversified  by  the  letter.  The  larger 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cyprus,  were 
very  ancienUy  planted  by  Greeks.  While  the 
Hellenic  stock  pushed  forth  these  vigorous 
shoots  towards  the  east  and  west,  very  consi- 
derable branches  extended  towards  the  north 
and  sonth.  The  maritime  parts  of  Epirus, 
Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  themselves  abounding 
in  Greek  settlements,  poured  forth  new  colo- 
nies along  the  European  shores  of  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  Euxine:'*  and  emigrants  fi-om  Pe- 
loponnesus having  early  established  themselves 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  were  gradually 
difiused  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  Syr- 
ticgulf.2o  The  history  of  all  these  colonies,  some 
of  which  rivalled  in  arts,  and  others  in  arms, 
the  glory  of  the  mother  country,  will  merit  our 
attention,  in  proportion  as  they  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  take  a  station  in  the  general 
system  of  Grecian  politics. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  affairs  first  be- 
A  p  came  intimately  connected  with  those 
994*  mother  country,  received  a  con- 

siderable  accession  of  strength  in  conse- 
quence of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
the  Athenians  and  Dorians.  The  latter  were 
finally  expelled  from  many  of  their  strong  holds 
in  Megara.  Disdaining  after  this  misfortune 
to  return  into  the  Peloponnesus,  many  of  them 
sailed  to  the  islands  of  Rhodej  and  Crete, 
already  peopled  by  Doric  tribes;  while  others 
transported  themselves  to  the  peninsula  of  Ca- 
ria,  which,  in  honour  of  their  mother  country, 
received  the  name  of  Doris.^' 

In  consequence  of  this  establishment,  which 
was  formed  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor was  planted  by  the  Eolians  in  the  north, 
the  lonians  in  the  middle,  and  the  Dorians  in 
the  south.  These  original  divisions  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race  retained  in  their  new  settiements  the 
peculiarities  of  accent  and  dialect,  by  which 
they  had  been  respectively  distinguished  in 
Europe  ;^^  and  which,  at  the  time  of  their  seve- 
ral emigrations,  prevailed  in  Bceotia.  Attica, 
and  Lacedemon.  The  Bceotians  and  Lacedie- 
monians,  who  claimed  the  first  honours,  the 
one  of  the  Eolic,  and  the  other  of  the  Dorian 
name,  adhered,  with  littie  variation,  to  their 
ancient  dialects :  but  the  Athenians,  more  in- 
genious, or  fi>nder  of  novelty,  made  such  con- 
siderable alterations  in  their  writing  and  pro- 
nunciation, as  remarkably  distinguished  them 
from  theur  Ionian  brethren ;  and  tiius  the  same 
language  came  to  be  modified  into  four  subdi-  ^ 
visions,^*  or  dialects,  which  may  be  still  recog- 
nised in  the  invaluable  remains  of  Grecian 
literature. 

Of  all  these  innumerable  colonies,  the  Ionian^ 
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will  demand  our  ^krliest  and  moat  atudioua  At- 
tention. They  settled  in  a  coontr  j  of  great  ex- 
tant and  fertility,  enjoying  the  moBt  delicious 
climate,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  commer- 
cial intercourae  with  the  most  improved  nations 
of  an^quity.  FaToured  by  so  many  advan- 
tages, they  silently  flourished  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  till  their  growing  wealth  and  num- 
bers excited  the  avarice  or  the  jealousy  of  the 
powers  of  Asia.  They  were  successively  con- 
quered by  the  Lydians  and  Persians,  but  never 
thoroughly  subdued.  Having  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  European  liberty,  they  spumed  the 
yoke  of  Asiatic  bondage.  In  their  glorious 
struggles  to  re-assume  the  character  of  free- 
men, they  solicited  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  their  Athenian  ancestors,  and  occasioned 
that  memorable  rivalship  between  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  which,  having  lasted  two  centu- 
ries, ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
empire.  In  this  illustrious  contest,  the  first 
suocesM>r  of  the  Greeks  against  enemies  far 
more  powerful,  and  incomparably  more  Nu- 
merous than  themselves,  inspired  them  with 
an  enthusiasm  of  valour.  Their  exploits  merit- 
ed not  only  praise,  but  wonder,'  and  seemed 
fit  subjects  for  that  historical  romance,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  literature,  naturally  succeeds 
to  epic  poetry. 

The  writers  who  undertook  to  record  and  to 
adorn  the  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Platsa, 
had  occasion  to  look  back  to  the  transactions 
of  more  remote  times.  But  in  taking  this  re- 
trospect, ihejf  diicovered,  or  at  least  we  may 
discover  by  their  wcM-ks,  that  their  inquiries 
began  too  late  to  afford  much  authentic  infor- 
mation on  that  important  subject  Tet,  imper- 
fect as  their  relations  necessarily  are,  they  serve 
to  explain  by  what  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumstances  and  causes  the  Greeks  adopted 
those  singular  institutions,  acquired  that  sense 
of  natioi^  honour,  and  attained  those  virtues 
of  policy  and  prowess,  which  enablod  them,  by 
the  most  splendid  series  of  exploits  recorded  in 
hiKory,  first  to  resist,  then  to  invade,  and 
finally  to  subdue  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus. 

During  the  prevalence  of  those  generous, 
though  romantic  opinions,  which  characterised 
the  heroic  ages,  the  autiiority  of  kings  was 
founded  on  religion,  supported  by  gratitude, 
and  confirmed  by  utility.  While-  they  ap- 
proved themselves  worthy  nnnisters  of  Heaven, 
they  were  entitled  to  due  and  hereditary  hon- 
ours ;>  but  in  the  exercise  of  the  regal  office, 
they  were  bound  to  respeet  the  rights,  the  sen- 
timents, and  even  the  prejudices  of  their 
subjects.  The  fatal  dictates  of  ambition  and 
ararice  led  them  to  transgress  the  prescribed 
limits,  and  to  trample  on  those  laws  which 
their  predeceMOrs  had  held  sacred.*  The  mi- 
nute division  of  landed  property,  which  had 
already  taken  place,  not  only,  as  above  men- 
tioned, in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  in  the  north- 
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em  provinces  of  Greece,  rendered  the  nobles 
and  people  more  sensible  of  these  encroach- 
ments, which  they  must  at  once  boldly  resist, 
or  submit  for  ever  to  the  yoke  of  oppression. 
Reduced  to  this  alternative,  the  Greeks  wero 
inclined  by  disposition,  and  enabled  by  situa 
tion,  to  prefer  and  to  maintain  the  most  hon 
ourable  part  The  prerogatives  of  royalty 
were  not  as  yet  supported  by  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  sword,  by  which  a  particular  clasf 
of  men  might  intimida^  and  control  the  reso 
lutions  of  their  fellow-subjects.  The  more  in- 
dependent and  illustrious  citixens,  who  -had 
been  accustomed  from  the  earliest  times  to 
come  armed  to  the  council  or  assembly,  com- 
municated their  grievances,  and  took  proper 
means  to  remove  them.^  Miltas,  the  fourth 
Aigive  prince  in  succession  to  Temenus,  was 
condemned  to  death  for  usurping  absolute 
power.  Monarchy  expired  more  honourably 
in  Attica ;  it  perished  still  more  disgracofiilly 
in  Arcadia,  but  was  gradually  abolished  in 
every  province  of  Greece,  except  Sparta  alone, 
firom  the  southern  extremity  of  Pelopoimesus 
to  the  northern  firontier  of  Thessaly.' 

The  important,  though  remote  consequenoee 
of  this  revolution,  will  be  explained  in  the  se- 
queL  Its  immediate  tendency  served  only  to 
multiply  the  evils  which  it  was  deoigned  to 
remedy.  Greece,  oppressed  by  its  kings,  was 
still  more  oppressed  by  its  archons,  or  magis- 
trates ;>  and,  already  too  much  divided  under 
the  ancient  government,  was  still  more  subdi- 
vided under  the  new  form  of  polity.  Many 
inferior  cities  disdained  the  jurisdiction  of  theit 
respective  Capitals.  Several  of  them  affected 
separate  and  independent  sovereignty.  Each 
town,  each  district,  maintained  war  with  its 
neighbours ;  and  the  fanciful  state  of  nature, 
according  to  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  was 
actually  realized  in  that  distracted  country .' 

From  thcM  accumulated  disorders,  whieh 
seemed  scarcely  capable  of  augmentation,  it 
is  time  to  turn  our  view  to  those  event*  and 
canses  which  operated  in  a  contrary  direction, 
and  gradually  introduced  union  and  happiness. 
The  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  other- 
wise productive  of  much  confusion  and  blood- 
shed in  that  peninsula,  greatly  extended,  how- 
ever, the  salutary  influence  of  the  Amphic- 
tvonic  council.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Greece,  this  institution,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally intended  to  prevent  foreign  invanon, 
had  been  found  equally  useful  in  promoting 
domestic  concord.  The  Dorians  being  con 
stituent  members  of  the  council,  continued  to 
attend  its  meetinjrs  after  they  had  settled  be- 
yond the  mountamous  isthmus  of  Corinth.  All 
the  provinces  which  they  conquered  gradually 
assumed  the  j«me  privilege.  The  Amphite- 
t^ons  thus  became  a  representative  assembly  of 


the  whole  Grecian  name,  consisting  not  only 
of  the  three  original  tribes  of  lonians,  Dorians, 
and  £oliana,bat  of  the  several  subdivisiotti  of 
these  tribes,  and  of  the  various  eommnnities 
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formed  from  their  promiscuous  combinatiou.6 
Each  independent  state  bad  a  right  to  send 
two  members,  the  Pylagoras^  and  Hieromne- 
mon,'o  respectively  entrusted  with  the  civil  and 
religious  concerns  of  their  constituentB.  The 
aboution  of  royalty  rendering  the  independent 
communities  more  numerous,  increased  the 
number  of  Amphictyons  to  about  a  hundred 
perjons."  The  central  city  of  Delphi,  so  fa- 
mous from  causes  that  will  bo  immediately 
explained,  was  chosen  as  a  convenient  place 
for  holding  their  vernal  assembly;  tlio  au- 
tumnal was  still  held  at  Thermopylae.  An 
oath,  guarded  by  the  most  solemn  impreca- 
cations,  was  administered  to  each  member, 
**that  he  would  never  subvert  any  Amphic- 
tyonic  city,  nor  stop  the  courses  of  its  running 
water,  but  punish  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
those  who  committed  such  outrages/' '^  Their 
constituents,  however,  discovered,  on  innu- 
merable occasions,  that  they  thought  them- 
selves bat  imperfectly  bound  by  this  sacred 
promise.  Every  excess  of  animosity  prevailed 
among  the  Grecian  republics,  notwithstanding 
the  interposition  of  the  Amphictyons.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  their  authority  tended 
sometimes  to  appease,  sometimes  to  moderate 
contention;  and  that  this  respected  tribunal, 
though  deficient  in  coercive  power,  had  a  con- 
riderable  effect  to  suppress  discord,  and  restrain 
the  barbarities  of  war. ^'. 

The  Amphictyons  gained  much  considera- 
tion, by  declaring  themselves  protectors  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which  had  been  growing  to 
importance  since  the  Dorian  conquest,  and 
which  thenceforth  gradually  acquired  a  singn- 
br  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Greece.  It  is 
seldom  possible  to  explain  the  rise  of  institu- 
tions derived  from  the  natural  passions  of  men, 
or  founded  on  prejudices  as  ancient  as  the  world. 
The  most  probable  information  concerning  the 
origin  of  Grecian  oracles  was  conveyed  to 
Henrodotus,**  in  a  tiun  allegorical  veil,  by  the 
priests  of  Dodona,  and  explained  to  that  in- 
quisitive and  ingenious  traveller  by  the  priests 
of  Jupiter  in  Egypt  In  the  fanciful  style  of 
antiquity,  a  black  pigeon  flew  from  the  temple 
of  Egyptian  Thebes,  to  Thesprotia  in  Epirus, 
perched  on  a  spreading  oak,  prodiumed  with  a 
human  voice,  that  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  should 
be  established;   and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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et  JBachm.  de  Faba  Lefat 

9  Damnrth.  de  Coron.  mcL  51. 

10  Sttidea,  ad  too. 

11  Thiry-one  Amphictyonic  eitiea  undertook  the  defence 
of  Grseee  in  the  Perdaa  war.  (Platareh.  in  Themiatocl.) 
The  one  half  of  Greece,  on  that  memorable  oeeaaiun,  ra- 
naioed  neatral,  or  aded  with  the  enemy.  (Herodot.  et 
Diodor.)  If  each  eity  nnt  two  membera  to  the  Ampbie- 
tyona,  the  whole  wonid  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  Bat  aa  aome  citiei  enjoyed  the  right  of  beinf  repre- 
iented  in  that  eoaneil  only  in  ooqjunetion  with  othera,  thia 
mifht  dimlniah  the  nutobar  of  membeia  to  that  mentioned 
m  the  text. 

19.  ^Ewhtn.  de  Fain  Legst.  mcL  35 
13  Phit  in  dmon. 
14nepodot.l.ii.e.54 


neighbouring  hamlet  of  Dodona  obeyed  the 
divine  admonition.  In  plainer  language,  a  female 
attendant  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Thebes  on 
the  Nile,  was  transported  to  Epirus  by  Phcdni- 
cian  pirates,  and  there  sold  ss  a  slave.  Her 
Egyptian  complexion  deserved  the  epithet  of 
black  among  the  mountaineers  of  ^''hesprotia, 
bordering  on  the  lllyric  hordes,  who  were  re- 
marked by  the  Greek  historians  for  their 
blooming  complexions,  active  vigour,  and  lon- 
gevity.'^ She  was  said  to  speak  the  language 
of  birds,  before  she  tuderstood  the  Grecian 
tongue,  often  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  human  speech.  >»  The  enterprising  female, 
though  reduced  to  captivity  among  those 
whom  she  must  have  rbgarded  as  barbarians, 
did  not  yield  to  despair,  but  dexterously  avail- 
ed herself  of  the  advantages  which  she  derived 
from  her  education  and  her  country.  In 
f^^y?^  superstition  had  been  already  reduced 
into  system ;  and  a  pretension  to  prophecy 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  artifices  by 
which  the  priests  of  Thebes  long  governed  tha 
opinions  and  resolutions  of  prince  and  people. 
Her  attendance  on  the  temple  had  taught  her 
some  of  the  arts  by  which  this  pretension  was 
maintained.  She  chose  the  dark  shade  of  a 
venerable  oak ;  delivered  mysterious  answers 
to  the  admiring  multitude ;  her  reputation  in- 
creased ;  success  gained  her  associates ;  a  tem- 
ple rose  to  Jupiter,  and  was  surrounded  by 
houses  for  his  ministers. 

This  singular  institution  was  imitated,  at  a 
very  early  period,  in  many  provinces  of  Greece. 
The  various  and  inconsistent  accounts  of  simi- 
lar establishments  abundantly  confirm  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  origin,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
temples,  groves,  grottos,  and  caverns,  in  which 
the  favourites  of  innumerable  divinities  de- 
clared their  will  to  men,  proves  them  no  less 
universal  than  ancient  ^^  During  the  heroic 
ages,  indeed,  as  Ulustriotis  and  pious  men  be- 
lieved themselves,  on  important  occasions, 
honoured  with  the  immediate  presence  and 
advice  of  their  heavenly  protectors,  the  se- 
condary information  of  priests  and  oracles  was 
less  generally  regarded  and  esteemed.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  belief  ceased  that  the  gods 
appeared  in  a  human  form,  or  the  supposed 
visits  at  least  of  these  celestial  beings  seemed 
less  firequent  and  familiar^  the  ofiice  of  priest 
became  more  important  and  respectable,  and  the 
confidence  in  oracles  gradually  gained  ground. 
At  length,  these  admired  institutions, being  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  and  almost  only  mode  of 
commtinication  with  supernatural  powers,  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  influence  capable  to  control 
every  other  principle  of  authority,  whether 
civil  or  sacred.  1 8 

But  these  various  oracles,  though  alike 
founded  on  ignorance,  and  raised  by  deceit, 
were  not  equally  supported  by  power  and 
policy.  The  crafty  Cretans  (apt  scholars  of 
Egypt,)  who  instituted  the  worship  of  the  Del- 
pluan  Apollo,'^  gradually  procured  the  credit 


IS  Liician  in  Macrob.  16  Homer,  pawim. 

17  Strabo,  1.  vUi.  p.  359.  el  p.  41S.  et  Strabo  et  Piiuaan. 
paakim. 

18  Herodot.  Thucydid.  et  Xeooph.  pawim. 

19  Homer,  Hyma.  ad  ApoUin. 
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of  iupcrior  veracity  to  tho  predictions  of  the 
god  whom  thejr  served.  Favoarable  circum> 
stances  concurred;  the  central  situation  of 
Delphi ;  the  vernal  session  of  the  Aniphictyons; 
the  lustro  derived  from  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  that  assembly;  above  all,  the  uncom- 
mon and  awful  aspect  of  the  place  itself,  fitted 
to  excite  wonder  in  ages  less  addicted  to  super- 
stition. 

That  branch  of  the  celebrated  mount  Par- 
nassus, which  divides  the  districts  of  Phocis 
and  Locris,  contained,  towards  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, a  profound  cavern,  the  crevices  of 
which  emitted  a  sulphureous  vapour,  that, 
powerfully  affecting  the  brain,  was  deemed 
capable  of  inspiring  those  who  breathed  it  with 
religious  frenzy,  and  prophetic  enthusiasm.  ^ 
Around  the  principal  mouth  of  the  chasm,  the 
city  of  Delphi  arose  in  the  form  of  a  theatre, 
upon  the  winding  declivity  of  Parnassus,  whose 
fantastic  tops  overshadowed  it,  like  a  canopy, 
on  the  north,  while  two  immense  rocks  ronder- 
,  ed  it  inaccessible  on  the  east  and  west,  and  the 
rugged  and  shapeless  mount  Cirphis  defended 
it  on  the  south.^  The  foot  of  the  last-named 
mountain  is  washed  by  the  rapid  Plistus,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
only  a  few  leagues  from  the  sacred  city.  This 
maccessible  and  romantic  situation,  from  which 
the  place  derived  the  name  of  Delphi,*  was 
rendered  still  more  striking,  by  the  innumera- 
ble echoes  which  multipli^  every  sound,  and 
increiised  the  ignorant  veneration  of  visitants 
for  the  god  of  the  oracle.  The  artful  minis- 
ters of  Apollo  gradually  collected  such  objects 
in  the  groves  and  temple,  as  were  fitted  to 
astonish  the  senses  of  the  admiring  multitude. 
The  splendour  of  marble,  the  magic  of  paint- 
ing, the  invaluable  statues  of  gold  and  silver, 
represented  (to  use  the  language  of  antiquity) 
not  the  resemblance  of  any  earthly  habitation, 
but  rather  expressed  the  image  of  Olympus, 
adorned  and  enlightened  by  the  actual  presence 
of  the  gods.  During  the  age  of  Homer,  the 
rich  magnificence  of  Delphi  was  already  pro- 
verbial ;<  and  when  Xerxes  undertook  his  me- 
morablo  expedition  against  Greece,  the  dedica- 
tions in  this  pious  treasury,  accumulated  from  the 
superstition  and  vanity  of  Greeks  and  Barba- 
rians, were  held  equivalent^  to  the  revenues  of 
the  monarch  of  Asia,  who  covered  the  broad 
£gian  with  his  fleet,  and  transported  mto  Eu- 
rope two  millions  of  armed  men. 

The  protection  and  superintendence  of  this 
precious  depository  of  riches  and  superstition 
belonged  to  the  Amphictyons.  But  the  in- 
habitanti  of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  use  the 


1  Diodor.  Bieul.  I.  xri.  o.  96.  ot  Strab.  I-  \x.  p.  419. 
9  Homer  hiu  rather  painted  Uiui  doioribed  the  Mtostioo 
or  Pytho,  ApoIlo*a  Uni|ile,  at  Delphi: 
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Hymn,  ad  Apollin. 

3  AiKC«c  h  explained  in  the  gloaiariea  by  Bynonymoiu 
wordi.  Bipiifyinif  #o/i(a«^,  alons. 

4  Out*  errs  Xaifoc  ovfe^  a^iiref e^  ivro(  iifyii. 

5  See  DiMort.  aur  POracle  de  Dclph.  par.  Mr.  Hardion, 
Mem.  do  TAcaclem.  The  compariion  waa,  doubtleat,  an 
exaneration  of  the  wealth  of  Delphi,  which  waa  little 
known  till  later  time*,  when  the  Phociana  plundered  the 
temple  of  near  a  million  aterfinf,  without  aachanatinf  ita 
Utaattrea.    Bot  of  thia  more  hereafter. 


expression,  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
oracle,  always  continued  to  direct  the  religious 
ceremonies,  and  to  conduct  the  important  busi- 
ness of  prophecy.^  It  was  iheir  province  alone 
to  determine  at  what  time,  and  on  what  occa- 
sion, the  Pythia  should  mount  the  sacred 
tripod,  to  receive  the  prophetic  steams,  by 
which  she  communicated  with  Apollo.  When 
overflowing  with  the  heavenly  inspiration,  she 
uttered  the  confused  words,  or  rather  frantic 
sounds,  irregularly  suggested  by  the  impulse 
of  the  god;  the  Delphians^  collected  these 
sounds,  reduced  them  into  order,  animated 
them  with  sense,  and  adorned  them  with  har- 
mony. The  Pythia,  appointed  and  dismissed 
at  pleasure,  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  those  artful  ministers,  whose  character  be- 
came so  venerable  and  sacred,  that  they  were 
finally  regarded,  not  merely  as  attendants  and 
worshippers,  but  as  the  peculiar  family  of  the 
god.8  Their  number  was  considerable,  and 
never  exactly  ascertained,  since  all  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  Delphi,  claiming  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  Apollo,  were  entitled  to  officiate 
in  the  rites  of  his  sanctuary ;  and  even  the  in- 
ferior ranks,  belonging  to  that  sacred  city,  were 
continually  employed  m  dances,  festivals,  pro- 
cessions, and  in  displaying  all  the  gay  paffeantiy 
of  an  airy  and  elegant  superstition. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Greece  attests  the 
important  and  salutary  influence  of  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  which  no  sooner  attained  splen- 
dour, than  it  confirmed,  by  its  awful  sanction, 
two  institutions,  the  first  religious,  the  second 
civil,  and  both  accompanied  with  very  extraor- 
dinary consequences.  The  Olympic  games, 
and  Spartan  laws,  were  respectively  establish- 
ed by  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus,  contemporaries,^  - 
friends,  both  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, and  unquestionably  the  most  illustri- 
ous characters  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;io 
yet  the  roads  which  they  pursued  for  reaching 
tlie  same  goal,  the  safety  of  their  respective 
territories,  were  so  widely  difi*erent,  that  while 
the  Olympic  games  rendered  Elis  the  roost 
pacific,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  the 
most  warlike,  of  all  the  GrecisJi  communities. 

It  was  held  an  ancient  and  sacred  custom, 
in  the  heroic  ages,  to  celebrate  the  funerals  of 
illustrious  men  by  such  shows  and  ceremonies 
as  seemed  most  pleasing  to  their  shades.  The 
tombs,  around  which  tlie  melancholy  manes 
were  supposed  to  hover,  naturally  became  the 
scene  of  such  solemnities.  There  the  fleeting 
ghosts  of  departed  heroes  were  entertained  and 
honoured  by  exhibitions  of  bodily  strength  and 
address  ;ii  while  the  gods,  though  inhabiting 


6  Sirabo,  1.  ix.  7  Strabo,  Lix.  p.  419. 

R  Lucian  Phaler. 

9  Phleson  apud  Euaeb  Chronic,  et  Ariaiot   apud  Plu- 
tarch, inlivcurg. 

10  Lycurini"  *n<l  Iphitoa  are  eommonly  aoppoaed  to  have 


inatilutod  the  Olympic  camee  106  yeara  before  the  period 
which  the  Olrmpiada  could  be  lefolarly  traced.    Thia  w__ 
776  ^eara  before  Chriat,  when  Corvbua  won  in  the  foot-race. 


See  Pacaan.  t.  Sir  laaac  Newton  conaidera  the  ehrono- 
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oecttrrenrea  that  moat  have  happened  in  the  intermediate 
apace  of  106  yeara. 
11  Iliad,  1.  xxiil. 
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Uie  broad  ezpanM^t  of  heaven,  were  yet  pe- 
culiarly worshipped  by  prayers  and  Bacrifices, 
in  the  several  placea,  which  sometimes  the  wild- 
ness,  and  sometimes  the  elegance  of  fancy, 
had  assigned  for  their  favourite,  thoagh  tem- 
porary, residence  on  earth.  The  lofty  chain 
of  Olympus  separating  the  barbarous  kingdom 
of  Macedon  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Thessaly, 
is  distinguished  by  several  circumstances, 
which  seemed  justly  to  entitle  it  to  that  honour. 
This  long  and  lofly  ridge  ascends  above  the 
regions  of  storms  and  tempests.  Its  winding 
sides  are  diversified  by  woods,  and  intersected 
by  torrents.  Its  fantastic  tops,  towering  above 
the  clouds,  reflect,  during  day,  the  rajrs  of  the 
ran,  and  sometimes  brighten  the  gloom  of 
night,  with  the  lambent  splendours  of  the 
aurora  borealis.^^  Olympus  came,  therefore, 
to  be  naturally  regarded  as  the  principal  ter- 
reetrial  habitation  of  the  gods ;  along  the  re- 
cesses of  this  mountain**  each  divinity  had  his 
appropriate  palace  ;  on  its  highest  summit  Ju- 
piter often  assembled  the  heavenly  council; 
and  from  thence,  veiled  in  a  white  gleam,  the 
protectors  of  mankind  descended,  and  were 
visibly  manifested  to  mortal  eyes.*^ 

While  Olympus  was  considered  as  the  ge- 
teral  rendezvous  of  theee  fanciful  beings,  it 
wuM  natural  to  imagine  that  the  partiality  of 
particular  divinities  might  select  otiier  favourite 
spots  of  the  earth  for  their  separate  abode. 
The  singular  aspect  of  Delphi,  or  Py  tho,  which 
recommended  it  as  the  seat  of  the  oracle  o^ 
Apollo,  and  afterwards  of  the  Pythian  gamert, 
has  already  been  described.  The  Corinthiin 
territory  was  particularly  consecrated  to  N^ 
tone  ;*'  for  where  could  the  god  of  the  sea  oe 
more  properly  worshipped,  than  on  the  narrow 
isthmos,  whose  shores  were  adonied  by  grate- 
ful monuments  of  delivered  mariners,  and 
which  had  continued,  from  early  times,  the 
principal  centre  of  Grecian  navigation  f 

A  tradition  prevailed,  that  even  before  the 
Dorian  conquest,  the  fruitful  and  picturesque 
banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  province  of  Elis, 
or  Eleia,  had  been  consecrated  to  Jupiter.^^  It 
is  certain  that  athletic  sports,  similar  to  those 
described  by  Homer  at  the  funeral  of  Patro- 
dns,  had  been  on  many  occasions  exhibited  in 
Elis,  by  assembled  chiefs,  with  more  than  or- 
dinary solemnity.!'  The  Dorian  conquerors 
are  said  to  have  renewed  the  consecration  of 
that  delightful  province.  But  the  wars  which 
early  prevailed  between  them  and  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  jealousies  and  hostilities  which 
afterwards  broke  out  among  themselves,is 
totally  interrupted  the  relisious  ceremonies  and 
exhibitions  with  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  honour  their  cMnmon  gods  and  heroes. 
Amidst  the  calamities  which  afflicted  or  threat- 
ened the  Peloponnesus,  Iphitus,  a  descendant 
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of  Oxylus,  to  whom  the  province  of  Eleia  had 
fallen  in  the  general  partition  of  the  peninsula, 
applied  to  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  priests  of 
Apollo,  ever  disposed  to  favour  the  views  of 
kings  and  legislators,  answered  agreeably  to 
his  wish,  that  the  festivals  ancientiy  celebrated 
at  Olympia,  on  the  Alpheus,  must  be  renewed, 
and  an  armistice  proclaimed  for  all  the  states 
willing  to  partake  of  them,  and  desirous  to 
avert  the  vengeance  of  heaven.'*  Fortified 
by  this  authority,  and  assisted  by  the  advice  of 
Lycurgus,  Iphitus  took  measures,  not  only  for 
restorini^  the  Olympic  solemnity,  but  for  ren- 
dering it  perpetual.  The  injunction  of  the 
oracle  was  speedily  diffused  through  tiie  re*- 
motest  parts  of  Greece,  by  the  numerous  vota* 
ries  who  .frequented  the  sacred  shrine.  The 
armistice  was  proclaimed  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
preparations  were  made  in  Eleia,  for  exhibiting 
shows  and  performing  sacrifices.  In  the  heroic 
ages,  feats  of  bodily  strength  and  address  were 
destined  to  the  honour  of  deceased  warrion ; 
hymns  and  sacrifices  were  reserved  for  the 
gods.  But  the  flexible  texture  of  Grecian  an* 
perstition,  easily  confounding  the  expressions 
of  respectful  gratitude  and  pious  veneration, 
enabled  Iphitus  to  unite  both  in  his  new  insU* 
tution. 

The  festival,  which  lasted  five  days,  begao 
and  ended  with  a  sacrifice  to  Olympian  Jove. 
The  intermediate  time  was  chiefly  filled  up  by 
the  gymnastic  exercises,  in  which  all  freemen 
of  Grecian  extraction  were  invited  to  contend, 
provided  they  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock, 
and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  infamous  im- 
moral stain.  The  preparation  for  this  part  of 
the  entertainment  was  made  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Elis,  a  spacious  edifice,  surrounded  by  a 
double  range  of  pillars,  with  an  open  area  in 
the  middle.  Adjoining  were  various  apart- 
ments, containing  bauis,  and  other  conve* 
niences  for  the  oombatanti.  The  neighbour- 
ing country  was  gradually  adorned  with  porti* 
coes,  shady  walks  and  groves,  interspersed  with 
seats  and  benches,  the  whole  originallv  destined 
to  relieve  the  fatigues  and  anxietv  of  the  can* 
didates  for  Olympic  fame  ;  and  frequented,  in 
later  times,  by  sophists  and  philosophers,  who 
were  fond  to  contemplate  wisdom,  and  com* 
municate  knowledge,  in  those  delightful  re* 
treats.  The  order  of  the  athletic  exercises,  or 
combats,  was  established  by  Lycurgus,  and  cor- 
responded- almost  exactiy  to  that  described  by 
Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  eighth  of  the  Odyssey.  Iphitus,  we  are 
told,  appointed  the  other  ceremonies  and  enter- 
tainments; settied  the  regular  return  of  the 
festival  at  the  ead  of  eveiy  fourth  year,  in  the 
month  of  July;  and  gave  to  the  whole  so- 
lemnity that  form  and  arrangement,  which  it 
preserved  with  littie  variation  above  a  thousand 
years ;  a  period  exceeding  the  duration  of  the 
most  famous  kingdoms  and  republics  of  anU 
quity.2« 

Such  is  the  account  of  Grecian  writers,  who 
have,  doubtiess,  often  ascribed  to  positire  in* 
stitution  many  inventions  and  usages  naturally 
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MMnkAAg  from  Um  progreMBTe  mannen  of  so- 
ciety. Whon  we  come  to  ezamine  the  Elian 
games  in  their  more  improved  state,  together 
with  the  innumentble  imitations  of  them  in 
other  provinces  of  Greece,  there  will  occur 
reasons  for  believing,  that  many  regulations 
reierred,  by  an  easy  solution,  to  tiie  legislative 
wisdom  of  Iphitus  or  Lycurgus,  were  intro- 
duced by  time  or  accident,  continued  through 
custom,  improved  by  repeated  trials,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  sense  of  their  utility.  Yet  such 
•n  institution  as  the  Olympiad,  even  in  its  least 
perfect  form,  must  have  been  attended  with 
manifest  advantages  to  society.  It  is  sufficient 
barely  to  mention  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
whidi  took  place,  not  only  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival,  but  a  considerable  time 
both  before  and  after  it  Considered  as  a  re- 
iigiiHis  ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  Grecian 
name  were  invited,  and  even  enjoined,  to 
sssist,  it  was  well  adapted  to  facilitate  inter- 
course, to  promote  knowledge,  to  soften  preju- 
dice, and  to  hasten  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  humanity.  Greece,  snd  particularly  Pe- 
lopomiesiis,  was  the  centre  fix>m  which  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  of  its  inhabitants  had  diffused 
innudierable  colonies  through  the  surrounding 
nations.  To  these  widely  separated  commu- 
nities, which,  notwithstanding  their  conmion 
origin,  seem  to  have  lost  all  connection  and 
correspondence,  the  Olympiad  served  as  a 
eommon  bond  of  alliance,  and  point  of  reunion. 
The  celebrity  of  this  festival  continually  at- 
tracted to  it  the  characters  most  distinguished^ 
for  genius  and  enterprise,  whose  fame  would 
have  otherwise  been  unknown  and  lost  in  the 
tx>undless  extent  of  Ghreeian  territory.  The 
remote  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Efuropean 
Greece,  but  of  Asia  and  Afirica,  being  aesem- 
Ued  to  the  worship  of  common  g<kte,  were 
formed  to  the  sense  of  a  general  interest,  and 
excited  to  the  pursuit  of  national  honour  and 
prosperity.  Strancers  of  similar  dispositions 
might  confinn  in  Elis  the  sacred  and  indissolu- 
ble ties  of  hospitality.  If  their  communities 
were  endangexed  by  any  barbarous  power, 
thej  might  here  solicit  assistance  fVom  their 
Grecian  brethren.  On  other  occasions  they 
might  explain  the  benefits  which,  in  peace  or 
war,  their  respective  countries  were  heist  quali- 
fied to  communicate.  And  the  Olympic  festi- 
val might  thus  serve  the  purpose  of  resident 
ambasMidors,  and  other  institutions  alike  un- 
known to  antiquity. 

Iphitus  did  not,  probably,  foresee  the  mani- 
fold advantages  destined  to  result  from  his 
plan.  His  main  aim  was  to  protect  the  small 
principality  of  Elis  against  the  dreaded  inva- 
sion of  more  powerful  neighbours.  This  he 
effectually  accomplished  b^  fencing  it  round 
with  a  wall  of  sanctity,  while  his  more  daring 
associate  fortified  Sparta  with  disciplined 
valour.  Tet  Lycurgus  had  further  ends  in 
view,  when  he  propoeed  those  celebrated  laws, 
which  were  universally  admired,  but  never 
imitated.  Greece  in  that  unfortunate  age  pre- 
wnted  a  gloomy  picture  of  domestic  discord. 
The  elevated,  though  romantic,  sentiments  of 
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antiquity  had  ceased  to  prevail;  the  heroic 
character  was  effaced ;  and  the  generous,  but 
often  destructive  expeditions  into  foreign  lands, 
were  interrupted  by  less  daring,  but  still  more 
&tal  undertakings.  The  introduction  of  se* 
parate  wealth  hui  introduced  inequality  and 
ambition.  Each  petty  prince  was  desirous  to 
exalt  his  prerogative,  and  to  extend  his  domi- 
nions. The  passions  of  neighbouring  princes 
balanced  his  desire  of  conquest.  The  resist- 
ance of  his  subjects  counteracted  his  usurps^ 
tions.  £  vezy  kingdom,  almost  every  citj,  was 
torn  by  a  double  conflict ;  dangers  tbreatenad 
on  all  sides ;  subjects  expelled  their  kings,  and 
kings  became  tyrants.' 

During  these  tumultuary  scenes,  Ly^urgoa, 
of  the  line  of  Procles,  and  commonly  reckoned 
the  tenth  in  descent  firom  Hercules,  received 
the  Spartan  sceptre  upon  the  death  of  hie 
elder  brother  Polydectes;  but  the  widow  of  Po- 
lydectes  declaring  herself  pregnant,  he  resign- 
eid  the  crown,  and  assumed  the  title  of  pro- 
tector. This  delicate  attention  to  justice,  ram 
in  that  turbulent  age,  excited  just  admiration 
for  Lycurgus,  which  was  enhanced  by  contrast. 
The  ambitious  princess,  more  solicitous  to  pre* 
serve  the  honours  of  a  queen  than  desirous  to 
know  the  tender  cares  of  a  mother,  secretly  in- 
timated to  the  protector,  that,  if  he  consented 
to  many  her,  she  would  engage  that  no 
posthumous  son  of  his  brother  would  disa{^ 
point  his  hopes  of  the  succession.  Lycurrne 
feigned  to  enter  into  this  unnatural  project,  bat 
exhorted  her  not  to  endanger  her  health  bj 
procuring  an  abortion.  When  her  delivery 
drew  near,  he  sent  trusty  persons  to  attend 
her,  with  orders  that  if  she  brought  forth  a 
son,  the  infant  should  be  immediately  carried 
to  him.  This  command  was  obeyed,  while  he 
supped  with  the  principal  magistrates  of  the 
republic.  He  received  the  child  in  his  anna, 
saying,  ^  Spartans,  a  king  is  bom  to  you  V*  Joy- 
ous congratulations  followed,  to  commemorate 
which,  the  infant  was  named  Chaerelaus,  ^the 
people's  joy."  Notwithstandin||r  the  fame  re- 
dounding to  Lycurgus  from  this  transaction, 
the  intrigues  of  the  slighted  queen  raised  a 
powerful  faction  against  him.  He  withdrew 
himself  from  the  ^thering  storm ;  and,  being 
yet  in  early  manhood,  indulged  his  inclination 
for  visiting  foreign  countries;  an  inclination 
strongest  in  liberal  minds,  and  most  com- 
mendable in  ages  of  rudeness  and  ignorance, 
when  the  faint  rays  of  knowledge  must  be 
collected  from  an  extensive  surface. 

The  renowned  Island  of  Crete,  which  bad 
given  birth  to  the  gods  and  governments  of 
Greece,  first  attracted  his  re^utl.  The  Cre- 
tans still  partially  adhered  to  the  laws  of 
Minos;  but  their  island  never  resumed  its 
pristine  lustre  after  the  fatal  war  of  Troy. 
From  Crete  he  sailed  to  Egypt,  and  carefully 
examined  the  civil  and  religions  polity  of  that 
ancient  kingdom.  Despising  the  terrors  of  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  un- 
explored journeys  through  barbarous  or  desert 
countrieat  he  is  said  to  have  reached  the  popu- 
lous and  flourishing  kingdoms  of  the  east. 
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Mor,  eooU  we  troBt  the  partial  evidence  of  hii 
cotmtTyman  Arietocratea,'  did  the  remote  pro- 
vinoea  of  India  eacape  hia  obaarration.  He 
letwned  bv  the  coaat  of  Aaia  Minor,  and  ob- 
aorved,  with  equal  aatoniahment  and  aa^ac- 
lion,  tlie  numeroua  Greek  ooloniea  that  had 
riaoi  with  aach  audden  aplendour  on  the  wea- 
tem  coaat  <tf  that  valoable  peninaula.  The 
numeroua  adrantagea  derived  from  thia  eiden- 
aire  -view  of  men  and 'mannen,  moulded  by 
'i  a  wide  rarietj  of  religioua,  political,  and 


military  inatitutiona,  were  -all  eclipaed  by  c 
diacoTery — ^the  immortal  poema  of  Homer,  un- 
known to  the  Dorian  conquerora  of  Pelopon- 
neaua,  but  carefully  preaerved  among  the 
Eoliana  and  loniana,  whoae  anoeaton  they 
odebrated.  Lycurgua  oollected  theae  inralu- 
able  eompoeitiona ;  arranged  the  lereral  parta; 
tranacribed  and  tranaported  them  to  Sparta,^ 
where,  aflar  two  centuriea  of  wara  and  revolu- 
ttona,  the  cuatoma  aa  well  aa  the  Mntimenta 
deacribed  by  the  dirine  poet  had  been  obllte- 
rmted  and  forgotten. 

Neither  the  aaioniahing  invention  of  Homer, 
nor  hia  inimitable  fancy,  nor  the  unrivalled 
eopiooaneaa,  energy,  and  harmony  of  hia  atyle, 
■o  powerfully  ezdted  the  diaceming  admiration 
of  Lycurgua,  aa  the  treaaurea  of  hia  political 
and  moral  knowledge,  which,  being  copi^ 
from  the  bright  originala  df  a  heroic  age,  might 
be  employed  to  reform  the  abuaea  of  a  degene- 
rate indeed,  but  not  totally  corrupted,  nation. 
By  restoring,  in  particular,  the  moderate  apirit 
of  policy  which  prevailed  in  happier  times,  the 
Spartan  legialator  might  avert  the  moat  immi- 
nent dangera  that  threatened  hia  fiunily  and  hia 
eountry .  The  royal  familiea  of  Argoa,  Athena, 
and  Thebea,  had  been  reluctantly  expelled  by 
the  reientment  or  caution  of  their  injured  or 
jealoua  aubjecta,  who  regretted  that  the  regal 
power  waa  ao  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  ayatam 
of  opprearion.  The  miafortunea  which  had 
aboUahed  the  honours,  and  almost  extinguiahed 
the  race  of  Atreua,  CEdipua,  Theaeua,  and  so 
many  other  kings  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  muat 
purane,  and  might  aeon  overtake,  the  deacend- 
anta  of  Herculea,  whom  the  aeaaonable  laws 
of  Lycurgua  maintained,  during  seven  centu- 
ries, on  the  Spartan  throne.  The  accumulation 
<^  private  wealth,  together  with  tho  natural 
progieas  of  arts  and  luxury,  would  gradually 
render  the  posaeasions  of  the  Greraa  more 
tempting  prizes  to  rapadty  and  ambition,  in 
proportion  to  the  decay  of  that  courage  and 
diaeipline,  which  were  requisite  to  ihdir  de- 
ftnce.    The  fbitile  plaina  of  Laconia  might 


3  Apod  FloUrah.  m  Ljreurf . 

4  Tbii  &et  is  noermny  aeknowMged ;  jtt  PlnUreh  teUi 
B>,tiiat  MdBii«  wmtn  were  ab«nd  enough  to  raUita  that  hf- 


eanua  livod  aoon  alfeer  HMner.  aod  othen,  that  ho  had  ao- 
toaOj  aeen  the  divine  poet.  Homer  deaeribefl  the  Pelopon- 
■CMM  whh  aaeb  aeeaiaey,  thai  the  geographer  Sfrabo 
IbOowe  hia.  ai  It  were,  elop  by  ftep,  through  that  peninrala. 
It  V  ioendible,  tbereiore,  that  he,  who  waa  m  perfectly 
aeqnaioied  with  that  part  of  Greeee,  ihoald  have  been 
lalaBy  forgotten  there  aoon  after  hie  own  timee.  Homer, 
it  haa  been  often  obaenred,  pieaervee  a  renarkable  lilence 
aboot  hioMeir;  yet  hia  aatiqaity,  were  It  not  euffleinntly 
evident  ftom  the  fartemal  prooft  above  mentioned,  might  be 
prov«d  Aom  Odyia.  I.  L  ver.  351.  and  particalariy  from 
Iliad  I.  XX.  ver.  308.  He  flonriahed  before  the  return  of  the 
H<.Tadeid«,  ekiity  J^^n  after  the  tailing  of  Troy ;  a  rovo- 
hHioo  wliieh,  bad  H  happeoed  bsfora  Ut  Une,  oould  not 
have  SMaped  hia  nolies. 
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again  be  ravaged  by  the  arms  of  some  unculti- 
vated, but  warlike  tribe;  Sparta  might  suffer 
similar  calamitiea  to  thoae  whidi  ahe  afterwards 
inflided  on  Measene,  and  the  alternative  of  do- 
minion or  aervitude  depended  on  the  early  in- 
stitutions that  should  be  respectively  embraced 
by  so  many  neighbouiiag  and  independent* 
and  therefore  rival«  oommuBitiea. 

The  aagacity  of  Lycurgua  thus  oontemplating 
the  relatione  and  interests  of  his  cotmtry  and 
hia  family,  regarded  martial  apirit  and  politi- 
cal liberty  aa  the  great  ends  of  hia  legialation. 
Theae  important  objects  had  been  attained  by 
the  primitive  institutions  so  faithfully  deecribed 
by  Homer.  Lycurgua  determined  to  imitate  the 
simple  beauty  of  that  iUuatrioua  model;  and, 
to  the  end  thai  the  Spartan  eonatitution  might 
enjoy  a  degree  of  permanence  and  stability 
which  the  heroic  poUdei  had  not  posseased,  he 
resolved  to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  ihey  had 
shipwrecked,  to  extinguish  the  ambition  of  dis- 
tant or  extensive  conquest,  to  level  the  ine- 
qtnlity  of  fbrtime,  to  eruah  the  baneful  effects 
of  wMlth  and  luxury;  in  one  word,  to  arreat 
the  progress  of  what  is  called  the  refinement, 
but  what  seemed  to  the  manly  discernment 
of  this  legislator,  the  corruption,  of  himiaa 
society. 

To  form  such  a  design  waa  the  work  of  no 
vulgar  mind;  to  carry  it  into  execution  re- 
quired the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  perse- 
verance  and  courage.  Yet,  even  at  thia  diatance 
of  time,  we  may  diacover  several  favourable 
circumstances,  which  seaaonably  conspired  with 
the  views  of  Lycurgua ;  we  may  diacover  in  the 
gradual  diaplay  of  his  system,  how  the  first 
mstitutions  naturally  paved  the  way  for  theae 
which  auoceeded  them ;  and  while  we  admire 
the  geniua  and  the  virtue,  we  must  alao  ac- 
knowledge the  dexterity  and  the  fortime,  of 
the  Spartan  legialator. 

The  experience  of  history  (and  particularly 
the  history  which  we  have  undertaken  to  record) 
atteeta  the  extraordinary  revolution  which  one 
bold,  wiae,  and  disinterested  man  may  produce 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  The  domestic  disorders  which  mtil- 
tiplied  in  Sparta  after  the  departure  of  Lycur- 
gua, obliged  all  ranks  of  men  to  look  up  to  hia 
abilities  for  protection.  The  animated  decla- 
mationa  of  Thalea,  a  poet  whom  he  had  carried 
with  him  from  Crete,  and  who  rehearaed,  with 
rapturous  ecstaay,  the  veraea  of  Homer  and  hia 
own,  aingularly  dispoaed  the  minds  of  men  for 
adopting  his  proposed  regulations. 

But  neither  theee  propitious  circumstanoea, 
nor  the  merit  of  ten  years  travel  in  pursuit  of 
moral  knowledge  and  improvement,  nor  the  ties 
of  blood,  of  fnendahip,  and  of  gratitude,  which 
confirmed  the  influence  of  Lycurgua  among 
the  principal  inhabitanti  of  Sparta,  cotild  have 
enabled  this  great  man  to  establish  his  plan  of 
government,  without  the  friendly  co-operation 
of  the  Delphic  oracle;  which,  since  the  decay 
of  the  heroic  opinions  and  belief,  had  become 
the  sovereign  umpire  of  Greece.  The  Pythia 
addressed  Um  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect; 
hesitated  whether  to  call  him  a  god  or  a  man, 
but  rather  deemed  him  a  divinity ;  approved  the 
general  apirit  of  the  inatitutiona  which  he  pro- 
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posed  to  Mtabliah;  and  promited  to  furnish 
him,  as  occasion  might  require,  with  such  ad- 
ditional regulations,  as  (when  adopted  by  the 
Spartans)  would  render  their  republic  happy 
and  immortal.  Fortiiied  by  this  authority,  Ly- 
curgus  proceeded  with  a  daring  yet  skilful  hand, 
first,  to  new-model  the  goyemment;  secondly, 
to  regulate  wealth  and  possessions ;  thirdly,  to 
reform  education  and  manners:  judiciously 
pursuing  this  natural  order  of  legislation,  be- 
cause men  are  leas  jealous  of  power  than  tena- 
cious of  property,  and  less  tenacious  of  pro- 
perty itself,  than  of  their  ancient  usages  and 
customs.^ 

The  first  rhetTa,^  or  laws  which  he  establish- 
ed, tended  to  restore  the  mild  moderation  of 
mixed  government,  which  distinguished  the 
heroic  ages.  They  confirmed  the  hereditary 
honours,  but  abolished  the  despotism,'  of  kings : 
they  enforced  the  dutiful  obedience,  but  vindi- 
cated the  liberty,  of  subjects.  Of  the  reigning 
princes,  Cherelaus  owed  to  Lycurgus  his  throne 
and  his  life,  and  Archelaus  deemed  it  dangerous 
to  oppose  his  projects.  Instructed  by  the  fatal 
experience  of  neighbouring  tyrants,  they  were 
both  easily  prevailed  on  to  prefer  a  secure, 
though  limited,  to  an  absolute,  but  precarious 
reign.  The  superstition  of  tho  people  could 
not  decline  tbe  authority  of  the  legislator,  when 
confirmed  by  the  respected  command  of  Apollo ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  nobles  engaged  them 
unanimously  to  promote  his  measures.  With 
this  illustrious  body,  consisting  of  twenty-eig^t 
chie&,  the  most  distingruished  in  the  tribes  and 
cities  of  Lyconia,  Lycurgus  consulted  by  whai 
means  to  prevent  the  poutical  dissensions  from 
settling  in  the  despotism  of  kings,  or  in  the  in- 
solence of  democracy.  By  his  new  regulations 
the  ancient  honours  of  the  nobility  were  con- 
firmed and  extended.  They  were  formed  into  a 
permanent  council,  or  senate,  which  examined 
all  matters  of  government  before  they  were  pro- 
posed to  the  deliberation  of  the  people.  The 
"kings  were  entitled,  as  in  the  heroic  ages,  to  be 
the  hereditary  presidents  of  this  national  tribu- 
nal; which,  as  in  all  important  questions,  it 
possessed  a  negative  before  debate;  as  the 
members  were  chosen  for  life ;  and  as,  on  the 
decease  of  any  senator,  his  son  or  nearest  kins- 
man was  naturally  substituted  in  his  stead, 
might  have  soon  arrogated  to  itself  the  whole 
legislative  as  well  as  executive  authority. 

In  order  to  counteract  this  dangerous  tenden- 
cy, Lycurgus  instituted  the  ephori,^  five  annual 
magistrates,  invested  with  a  temporary  power 
to  inspect  and  control  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  maintain  the  spirit  and  vigour 
of  the  esteblished  constitution.    To  the  ephori 


1  The  only  danmrout  oppoiition  that  he  met  with,  wae 
oecamoned  by  fail  uwa  reapBcUnf  then  objects.  A  lumnlt 
being  excited,  the  inioleat  Aleander  wounded  him  in  the 
r«e«>f  by  which  Lyourgua  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye.  But  the 
perauamve  eloquence  of  the  legislator  quelled 'the  sMlitionf 
and  his  moderation  oonverted  Aleander  from  a  violent  op- 
poser  to  a  strenuous  partisan.    PluL  in  Tjycnrg . 

2  The  word  Is  synonymous  with  oracula,  fata ;  by  whtrh 
nnmes  his  laws  were  distinguished  as  tho  Immediate  die- 
tales  and  inspirations  of  heaven. 

3  Tbe  diUbrenee  between  the/SartXiiHi,  or  royalties  of 
the  heroic  ages,  and  the  Tve»¥wii»(  of  soeeeodinir  rimes,  is 
axplaine<l  by  ArlstoL  Politie.  et  Xenoph.  Rppiib.  Spart. 

4  Their  name,  denotf  of  oveneen,  or  Inepeetim,  properly 


it  belonged  to  convoke,  prorogue,  and  dissolve 
the  greater  and  lesser  assembUes  of  the  people, 
the  former  composed  of  nine  thousand  Spartans, 
inhabitanto  of  the  capital,  the  latter  of  thirty 
thousand  Lacediemonians,  inhabitants  of  tbe 
inferior  towns  and  villages.  By  frequently 
convening  such  numerous  bodies  of  men,  who 
had  arms  in  their  hands,  they  rendered  them 
sensible  of  their  own  strength.  The  Lacedn- 
monians  felt  themselves  entitled  not  only  to 
execute  the  just,  but  to  thwart  the  unjust,  orders 
of  the  senate.  Nor  was  their  liberty  endangered 
by  the  limited  prerogative  of  the  kings,  who 
monthly  exchanged  with  the  ephori  solemn 
oaths ;  the  former  swearing  for  themselves  to 
observe  the  laws  of  Sparta,  the  latter^  for  the 
people  whom  they  represented,  to  maintain  the 
hereditary  honours  of  the  Herculean  race,  to 
respect  them  as  ministers  of  religion,  to  obey 
them  as  judges  in  peace,  and  to  foUow  them  as 
leaders  in  war.^ 

This  equitable  distribution  of  power  was  ac- 
companied, we  are  told,  .with  i^  cAcilct  division 
of  property.  At  the  distance  of*Q^e  centuries 
it  was  the  current  tradition  in  Greece,  that 
Lycurgus  had  totally  altered  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  agrarian  law,  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  so  often,  but  always  so  ineffectually, 
proposed  in  other  republics,  as  the  surest  foun- 
dation of  liberty  and  happiness.  Yet  the  equal 
division  of  lands,  or,  in  other  words,  the  com- 
munity of  landed  property,  and  the  annual  par- 
tition of  the  harvest,  took  place  among  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  well  as  amonjr 
the  freebom  warriors  of  ancient  Germanv.  U 
may  be  supposed  therefore,  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  that  the  Spartans,  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus,  still  preserved  some  traces  of  their 
primitive  institutions,  and  that  their  minds  were 
comparatively  untainted  with  the  vices  of  ava- 
rice and  luxury.  To  bring  them  back,  however, 
to  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  heroic  agen,  and 
to  prevent  their  fhture  degeneracy,  the  territory 
of  Laconia  was  divided  into  tliirty-nine  thou- 
sand portions,  ea^  producing  eighty-two  me- 
dimni,  or  bushels,  of  barley,  with  a  proportional 
measure  of  fruits,  wine,  and  oil.  The  rich  pas- 
ture ground  was  probably  left  in  common.  The 
kings,  as  in  the  age  of  Homer,  enjoyed  their 
separate'  domain,  conferred  by  the  voluntary 
gratitude  of  their  subjects.  The  senators,  con- 
tented with  an  increase  of  power  and  honour, 
neither  obtained  nor  desired  any  pre-eminence 
of  fortune.  Their  moderation  in  this  respect 
afiTorded  a  salutary  example  to  tho  people,  the 
greater  part  of  v*  horn  would  naturally  be  gain- 
ers by  the  agranan  la tv,  while  the  few  who  were 
rich,  for  that  relative  term  always  implies  the 


5  The  authoritv  of  flerodc*  is,  1.  i.  and  of  Xenophoo  do 
Bepub.  Apart,  re'utes  AristoU  P^  iH.  1.  ii.c.  5.  and  Plutarch, 
in  Lvcurg.  Thn  laiit  mentioned  writers  refer  the  institution 
of  the  ephnri  to  Theopompus,  who  lived  130  years  after 
Lycurirut.  But  this  asmrtion  only  moves  that  neither 
Aristo'lc  nor  Plutar<»h  had  sufl)''i<mtly  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  Spartnn  legislator.  The  ephori,  as  it  appean 
fh>m  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  and  from  the  wliole  tranaso- 
tions  of  Spnrtv  formec  an  eseeotial  part  of  his  plan. 

6  Xenoph.  ibid. 

7  The  Ttfdi¥»f.  Xenophon  tells  as.  that  It  was  alwaya 
well  waured:  it  probably  consisted,  as  in  H omer*s  tim^ 
^vr«\«i|(  nmi  ef  svf  nf,  of  plantatioM  and  com  la 
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imalioi  itamber,  submitted  without  resbtance 
to  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  authority 
ef  Apollo. 

Tho  equal  division  of  land  seemed  not  alone 
sufficient  to  introduce  an  equality  in  the  man- 
ner of  life,  and  to  banish  the  seeds  of  luxury. 
The  accumulation  of  moveable^  or  what  the 
Greeks  called  invisible  property ,8  might  enable 
the  rich  to  command  the  labour  of  the  poor,  and, 
according  to  the  natural  progress  of  wants  and 
inventions,  most  encourage  the  dangerous  pur- 
suit of  elegance  and  pleasure.  The  precious 
metals  had  long  been  the  ordinary  measures 
of  exchange  in  Sparta,  and,  could  we  credit  a 
very  doubtful  tradition,  had  greatly  accumu- 
lated in  private  hands.  Lycurgus  withdrew 
from  farther  circulation  all  this  gold  and  silver, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  probably  repaid 
his  gratitude  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  while  the 
remainder  increased  the  splendour  of  the  Lace- 
demonian temples.  Instead  of  these  precious 
metals,  the  Spartans  received  pieces  of  iron, 
which  had  been  heated  red  in  the  fire,  and 
afterwards  quenched  in  vinegar,  in  order  to 
render  them  brittle,  and  useless  for  every  other 
purpose  but  that  of  serving  as  the  current 
specie. 

AstonishingABsy  Xenophon  and  Plutarch, 
were  the  effects  of  this  operation.  With  the 
banishment  of  gold  and  silver  were  banished  all 
the  pernicious  appetites  which  they  excite,  and 
all  the  frivolous  arts  which  they  introduce  and 
nourish.  Neither  fortune-teller,  nor  physician, 
nor  sophist,  were  longer  to  be  seen  in  Sparta; 
p^udy  trinkets  and  toys,  and  all  useless  finery 
in  dress  and  furniture,  at  once  disappeared ;  and 
the  innocence  and  dignity  of  Spartan  manners 
corresponded  with  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  iron  money.  But  to  reduce  to  the  standard 
of  truth  or  probability  this  very  fanciful  de- 
scription, it  may  be  observed,  that  the  useful- 
ness and  scarcity  of  iron  rendered  it,  in  eariy 
times,  a  very  ontinary  and  convenient  measure 
of  exchange.  As  such  it  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  heroic  ages;*  as  such  it  long 
continued  at  Byzantium,io  and  other  Grecian 
dtiee."  The  necessity  of  cooling  it  in  acid,  in 
order  to  diminish  its  worth,  indicates  its  high 
value  even  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus.  The 
alteration  of  the  specie,  therefore,  probably  ap- 
peared not  so  violent  a  measure  as  later  writers 
were  inclined  to  represent  it;  nor  could  the 
abolition  of  gold  and  silver  abolish  such  ele- 
gances and  refinements  as  surely  had  no  exist- 
ence in  Greece,  during  the  age  of  the  Spartan 
legislator.  But  it  may  reasonably  be  believed, 
tlut  tho  use  of  iron  money,  which  continued 
permanent  in  Sparta  alone,  after  the  vices  of 
wealth  and  luxury  had  polluted  the  rest  of 
Greece,  necessarily  repelled  from  the  republic 
of  Lycurgus  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 
the  slaves  of  gain,  and  all  the  miserable  retinue 
of  vanity  and  folly. 

ThtU  wealth  is  little  to  be  coveted,  even  by 
the  most  selfish,  which  neither  gratifies  vanity, 
Dor  flatters  the  desire  of  power,  nor  promises 


.  8  Own  a  a^aviic.    Bee  LyBiu,  paatim. 

9  Hosier,  pe«im. 

10  Arteopb.  Nvbee. 

11  Pint,  ia  Lyiaod. 


the  means  of  pleasure.  Upon  the  smallest  afc 
straction,  if  avarice  were  at  all  capable  of  at 
straction,  the  most  sordid  might  sympathize 
with  the  contempt  for  superfluous  riches,  which 
could  never  be  applied  to  any  purpose,  either 
useful  or  agreeable.  What  effort  could  the 
generosity  of  that  people  require  Tif  the  ixyiif- 
ference  of  ^the  Spartans  deserve  the  name  of 
generosity,)  among  whom  all  valuable  objects 
were  equally  divided,  or  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon?^3 — among  whom  it  was  enjoined  by  the 
laws  and  deemed  honourable  by  the  citizens, 
freely  to  conununicate  their  arms,  horses,  in- 
struments of  agriculture  and  hunting ;  to  eat 
together  at  conmion  and  frugal  tables,  agreea- 
bly to  the  institutions  of  Crete,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  the  heroic  ages ;  to  disregard  every 
distinction  but  that  of  personal  merit ;  to  de- 
spise every  luxury  but  that  of  temperance ;  and 
to  disdain  eyerj  acquisition  but  that  of  the^ 
public  esteem  ?  ** 

The  general  and  firm  assent  to  the  divine 
mission  of  Lycurgus  might  excite  the  most 
generous  and  manly  sentiments  in  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen.  The  persuasive  force  of 
his  eloquence,  assisted  by  the  Ivric  genius  of 
Thales,  a  poet  worthy  of  Apollo  and  his  mis- 
sionary,^' might  enable  the  legislator  to  com- 
plete his  beneficial  and  extensive  plan.  But 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  lest  the  system 
of  Lycurgus,  like  most  schemes  of  reformation, 
should  evaporate  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
produced  it,  unless  the  mortifications  which  it 
enjoined  were  rendered  habitual  to  practice, 
and  familiar  to  fancy.  His  laws  were  few  and 
short ;  for  the  sake  of  memory  they  were  con- 
ceived in  verse ;  they  were  not  consigned  to 
writing,  but  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  ms  dis- 
ciples as  the  immediate  dictates  of  heaven. 
The  Lacedemonians  were  severely  prohibited 
from  the  contagious  intercourse  of  strangers, 
except  at  the  stated  returns  of  religious  so- 
lemnities. Lycurgus,  who  had  assisted  Iphitus 
in  restoring  the  Olympic  games,  instituted 
similar,  though  less  splendid,  festivals  in  his 
native  country.  When  unemployed  in  the  se- 
rious business  of  war,  the  Lacedemonians 
were  continually  engaged  in  assemblies  for 
conversation  and  the  gymnastic  exercises,  or 
in  religious  and  military  amusements.  Agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  were  left  to  the 
servile  hands  of  the  .Helots,  under  which  ap- 
pellation were  comprehended  (as  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter)  various  hostile  communities 
that  successively  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Sparta,  and  whose  personal  labour  was  regard- 
ed as  the  common  property  of  the  public'^ 
Tfa#  sciences  of  war  and  government  were  re- 
commended by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  as  the 
only  pursuits  deserving  the  attention  of  free- 
men. 

In  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  war,  the 
Lacedemonians  (if  we  believe  Xenophon,  who 
had  fought  with  and  against  them)  far  excel- 
led all  Greeks  and  barbarians.    Courage,  tlie 


13  Xenonh.  in  Lynnfl.  c.  tI. 
13  Plut.  in  Lycurf . 
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fint  quality  of  a  aoldier,  waa  enliTened  by 
every  motiTe  that  can  operate  most  powerfblly 
on  the  mind,  while  oowardioe  waa  branded  aa 
the  moat  odioua  and  destmctiTe  of  Crimea,  on 
the  principle  that  it  tended,  not  like  many  other 
▼icea,  merely  to  the  hurt  of  individttala,  but  to 
thcyaervitade  and  ruin  of  the  community.  The 
Spafiana  preeerred  the  uae  of  the  aame  wea*> 
pons  and  defenaiTe  armour  that  had  been 
adopted  in  the  heroic  agea;  ahortening  only 
the  length,  and  thereby  impronnf  the  form 
of  the  sword,  which  was  two-edgMi,  pointed, 
massy,  and  fitted  either  by  cutting  or  thrusting 
to  inflict  a  dangerous  wound.  ^  Their  troops 
were  diyided  into  ragimenti,  consisting  of  five 
hundred  and  twelve  men,  subdlTided  into  four 
companies,  and  each  of  these  into  smaller 
divisions,  commanded  by  their  respective 
officers ;  for  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Laoednmo- 
nian  armies  to  contain,  comparatively,  few  men 
not  entrusted  with  some  share  o£  subordinate 
eommand.3  The  soldiers  were  attended  by  a 
multitude  of  artisans  and  sUves,  who  furnish- 
ed them  with  all  necessary  supplies,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  long  train  of  priests  and  poets, 
who  flattered  their  hopes,  and  animated  their 
valour.  A  body  of  cavalry  always  preceded 
their  march;  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  angles, 
they  encamped  in  a  circular  form  :  the  order 
of  their  guards  and  watches  was  highly  judi- 
cious ;  they  employed,  for  their  security,  out- 
sentries  and  videttes;  and  regularly,  every 
morning  and  evening,  performed  their  custo- 
mary exercises.  Xenophon  has  described  with 
wh&t  facility  they  wheeled  in  all  directions ; 
converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order 
of  battle ;  and  by  skilfUl  and  rapid  evolutions, 
presented  the  strength*  of  the  line  to  an  unex- 
pected assault  When  they  found  it  prudent 
to  attack,  the  king,  who  usually  rose  before 
dawn,  to  anticipate,  by  early  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice,<  the  favour  of  the  gods,  communicated  his 
orders  to  charge  in  a  Aill  line,  or  in  columns, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
numbers  and  disposition  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
day  of  battle,  the  Spartans  assumed  an  unu- 
sual gayety  of  aspect ;  and  displayed,  in  their 
dress  and  ornaments,  more  than  their  wonted 
splendour.  Their  long  hair  was  arranged 
with  simple  elegance;  their  scarlet  uniforms, 
and  brazen  armour,  difllised  a  lustre  around 
xthem.    As  they  approached  the  enemy,  the 


1  Vid.  PollQx,  Toe.  ^vhA-sv. 

3  Thucydidet,  who  remarki  thi*  pecuriarity,  1.  t.  p.  %0. 
awifiii  the  reaaon  of  it,  that  the  care  of  the  execution 
migfat  pertais  to  many.  The  whole  Laeedemoiiiaii  army, 
except  a  few,  eoaiiated,  he  aaya,  in  mfx^vnt  •fxavrav, 
»•!  r»  iirtfiiKif  T»v  if»ftitvov  woKK^tQ  irfor^Ki i.  It  it  ne- 
eamary  to  obeenre.  that  the  aeeoant  f  iven  by  ThneydMea, 
in  thif  pamage,  or  the  eompomlioo  of  the  Laoadwnoaian 
armiei,  diflen  materially  from  that  of  Xenophon.  I  have 
preferred  the  latter,  drat,  beeauae  XenofAon  writes  exprenly 
on  the  Mibject,  of  which  Thueydidee  tpeakt  incidentally  in 
deeeribtag apartkalar  baUle:  wcondly, beeauae  the obeer- 
TatJooa  of  X:eoophon  relate  to  the  age  of  Lyeurgua,  ihoee 
of  Thncydidei  to  the  time  of  the  Pelopoonenian  war: 
tfiiidly.  beeanae,  aa  will  appear  in  the  eeiquel,  Xenophon 
bad  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other  atranger,  of  being 
thoranghly  acquainted  with  the  amirt  of  LacedaMuon. 

3  The  Laeedmnonian  tactiea  will  be  explained  mors 
particularly  hereafter. 

4  Ov  xm  w»Pifvx**v  ivt»$»  Bov\nTtf9  mvit*^ 
Oi  X»«i  firiTiTfMf  ITS*  »»$  rtrrm  fit/^nKt. 

Lyeurgue,  never  loeing  aigbt  of  Homori  oooverted  bit  ad- 1 
vicea  mto  lawa.  j 


king  sacrificed  anew ;  the  music  struck  up ; 
and  the  soldiers  advanced  with  a  slow  and 
steady  pace,  and  with  a  cheerful  but  deliberate 
countenance,  to  what  they  were  taught  to  re- 
gard as  the  noblest  employment  of  man.  Pro- 
per officers  were  appointed  to  receive  the  pri- 
soners, to  divide  the  spoil,  and  to  decide  the 
ootttested  priies  of  valour.  Both  before  and 
after,  as  well  as  during,  the  action,  every  mea- 
sure was  conducted  with  such  order  and  cele- 
rity, that  a  great  captain  declares,  that  when 
he  considered  the  discipline  of  the  Spartans, 
all  other  nations  appeared  but  children  in  the 
art  of  war.' 

But  that  continual  exercise  in  arms,  which 
improved  the  skill  and  confirmed  the  valour, 
must  gradually  have  exhausted  the  strength  of 
Sparta,  imleai  the  care  of  population  had 
formed  an  object  of  principal  concern  in  the 
system  of  Lycurgus.  Marriage  was  directly 
enjoined  by  some-  very  singular  institutions  ;< 
but  still  more  powerfully  encouraged  by  extir- 
pating its  greatest  enemies,  luxury  and  vanity. 
But  Lycurgas,  not  contented  with  maintaining 
the  populouaness  of  Sparta,  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  past  generation  with  a  nobler  and 
more  warlike  race,  and  to  enlarge  and  elevate 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  men  to  that  full  pro- 
portion of  whloh  their  nature  is  susceptible. 
The  credulous  love  of  wonder  has  always  been 
eager  to  assert,  what  the  vanity  of  every  age 
baa  been  unwilling  to  believe,  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  world  possessed  a  measure 
of  sixe  and  strength,  as  well  as  of  courage  and 
virtue,  unattainable  and  unknown  amidst  the 
corruptions  and  degeneracy  of  later  times. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  Uie  same  romantic 
tale  renders  giants  and  heroes  familiar  and  in- 
sipid personages  in  the  remote  history  of  al- 
most every  people  :  but  from  the  general  mass 
of  fable,  a  just  discernment  will  separate  the 
genuine  ore  of  Homer  and  Lycurgus.  The 
laws  of  the  latter  brought  back  Uie  heroic 
manners  which  the  former  hod  described  ;  and 
their  efiects,  being  not  less  permanent  than 
salutary,  are,  at  the  distance  of  many  centuries, 
attested  by  eye-witnesses,  whose  unimpeached 
veracity  declares  the  Spartans  superior  to  other 
men  in  the  excellences  of  mind  and  body.' 

Of  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  tb^  evi- 
dence of  contemporary  writers  could  scarcely 
convince  us,  if  they  had  barely  mentioned  the 
fact,  without  explaining  its  cause.  But  in  de- 
scribin|f  the  system  of  Lycurgus,  they  have 
not  omitted  his  important  regulations  concem- 
mg  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  women, 
marriage,  and  children,  whose  welfkre  was, 
even  before  their  birth,  a  concern  to  the  repub- 
lic. The  generous  and  brave,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duce the  brave  and  good;  but  the  physical 
qualities  of  children  still  more  depend  on  the 
constitution  of  their  parents.    In  other  coun- 


S  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Spar t 

0  Bachelon  were  debarred  fVom  amiating  at  the  female 
danoea.  They  were  compelled  to  walk  naked  through  tho 
atmeta  in  the  winter  aolatiee,  ainging  a  Indierooe  aong, 
which  coofeaaed  ihe  Jnatice  of  their  punbbment. 

7  Aa  to  the  mind,  the  Spartans  were,  aava  Xenophon, 

Ti««i.  lb.  c  lit.  And  n«  to  the  body,  Aiae*#ftvTaf  «•■ 
■•rt  /iivi9e;  nut  ««r»  irJEw  nf^fi  ir  Xwrngm  aartTt- 
Xnriw.    lb 
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tries  of  Greece,  the  men  were  liberellj  formed 
uy  war,  hunting,  and  the  gynmafltic  ezerckes ; 
but  the  women  were  universallj  condemned  to 
dradee  in  eedentvy  end  ignoble  occopatione, 
\/hica  enfeebled  the  mind  and  body.  Their 
chief  employment  was  to  superintend,  more 
frequently  to  perform,  the  meanest  offices  of 
uomestic  economy,  and  to  prepare,  by  the  la^ 
bour  of  their  hands,  food  and  raiment  for 
tnexnselvcs  and  families.  Their  diet  was  coarse 
and  sparing ;  they  abstained  from  the  use  of 
wme ;  they  were  deprived  of  liberal  education, 
and  debarred  from  fashionable  amusements. 
\v'u!nen,  thus  degraded  by  servility,  appeared 
incapable  of  giving  good  sons  to  the  repubhc, 
v/iiich  Lycurgus  regarded  as  the  principal  dutj 
of  tlie  ilacedamonian  females.  By  the  insti- 
tutions of  Sparta,  therefore,  the  working  of 
wool,  the  labours  of  the  loom  and  needle,  and 
other  mean  mechanical  arts,  were  generally 
committed  to  servile  hands.  The  free-bom 
women  enjoyed  and  practised  (Sose  liberal  ex- 
ercises and  amusements,  which  wdire  elsewhere 
considered  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  men ; 
they  assisted  at  the  public  solemnities,  min- 
gled in  general  conversation,  and  dispensed 
that  appUuee  and  reproach,  which  dispensed 
by  them,  are  always  most  effectaal.8  Hence 
they  became  not  only  the  companions  but  the 
judges  of  the  other  sex ;  aqd,  except  that  their 
natural  delicacy  was  not  associated  to  the  ho- 
nonn  of  war,  they  enjoyed  the  benefit,  with- 
out feeling  the  restraint,  of  the  Spartan  laws. 

The  restoration  of  the  natural  rights  of  wo- 
men restored  moderation  and  modesty  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexe«i.  Marriage, 
though  enjoined  as  a  duty,  could  only  be  con- 
traeted  in  the  full  vigour  of  age ;  and  these 
nmple  institutions  had  a  more  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  physical  improvement  of  the  Spar- 
tans, than  either  the  doubtful  expedient,  which 
prevailed  among  them  to  the  latest  times,  of 
adorning  the  women's  apartments  with  the 
finest  statues  9f  gods  and  heroes,  that,  by  f)re- 
quently  oontempiating  these  graceful  images, 
they  might  produce  fairer  offspring;  or  the 
unnatural  and  detestable  cruelty  of  exposing 
delicate  or  deformed  children,  a  practice 
strongly  recommended  by  Lycurgus,  and  si- 
lently approved,  or  faintly  blamed,  by  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity. 

Even  in  a  mcnral  view,  the  character  of  Spar- 
tan mothers  must  have  been  highly  beneficial 
to  their  sons;  sinee  much  of  the  hi^iness  of 
life  depends  on  the  first  impressions  of  our 
tender  years.  When  boys  were  emancipated 
firom  the  jmisdiction  of  women,  they  were 
not  entrusted,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  to 
the  mercenary  tuition  of  slaves,  who  might 
degrade  their  sentiments,  and  oornipt  their 
mmb.  The  education  of  youth,  as  an  office 
of  the  highest  eonfidenoe,  was  committed  to 
those  vho  had  enjoyed,  or  who  wet«  entitled 
to  enjoy,  the  most  splendid  dignities  of  the 


republic ;  alter  the  example  of  ancient  times, 
when  PhoBnix  educated  Achilles,  and  when 
it  waa  reasonably  required  that  the  master 
should  himself  possess  the  virtues  with  whicii 
he  undertook  to  inspire  his  disciplte.  Tlie  ' 
Spartan  youth  were  taught  music  and  drav.-- 
ing:  the  former  of  whidi  comprehended  tbu 
science  not  only  of  sounds,  but  of  number  ai:d 
quantity  :  they  wetf  taught  to  read  and  speuk 
their  own  language  with  graceful  proprivxy  ; 
to  compose  in  prose  and  in  verse ;  above  all,  lu 
think,  and  in  whatever  they  said,  even  durii.ir 
the  flow  of  unguarded  conversation,  to  acconi- 
modate  the  expression  to  the  sentiment  ^ 
Their  sedentary  studies  were  relieved  by  the 
orchestric  and  gymnastic  exercises,  tha  early 
practice  of  which  might  qualify  them  for  the 
martial  labours  of  Um  field.  For  this  most 
important  business  of  their  manhood,  they 
were  still  further  prepared,  by  being  inured, 
even  in  their  tender  years,  to  a  life  of  hardship 
and  seventy.  They  wore  the  same  garment, 
summer  and  winter;  they  walked  bare-footed 
in  all  seasons ;  their  diet  was  plain  and  frugal, 
and  for  the  most  part  so  sparing,  that  they  lost 
no  opportunity  to  supplv  the  defect.  What 
they  were  unable  to  ravish  by  force,  they  ac- 
quired by  fraud.  When  their  thef\  (if  thefl 
can  be  practised  where  separate  property  is  al- 
most unknown)  was  discovered,  they  were  se- 
verely punished  ;  but  if  their  dexterous  deceit 
escaped  observation,  they  were  allowed  to  boast 
of  their  success,  and  met  with  due  applause 
for  their  activity,  vigflance,  and  caution;  which 
indicated  a  character  well  fitted  to  excel  in  the 
useful  stratagems  of  war.io 

After  attaining  the  ordinary  branches  of  edu- 
cation, youth  are  frequently  left  the  masters  of 
their  own  actions.  Of  all  practical  errors, 
Lycurgus  deemed  this  the  most  dangerous. 
His  discernment  perceived  the  value  of  that 
moet  important  period  of  life,  which  intervenes 
between  childho^  and  virili^;  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  discipline  was  applied  to  its  direc- 
tion and  improvement  Instead  of  being  loosen- 
ed f^om  the  usual  ties  of  authority,  the  Spar- 
tans, at  the  age  of  adolescence,  were  subjected 
to  a  more  ngorous  restraint;  and  the  most 
extraordinary  expedients  were  employed  to 
moderate  the  love  of  pleasure,  to  correct  the 
insolence  of  inexperience,  •and  to  control  the 
headstrong  impetuosity  of  other  youthfnl  pas- 
sions. Their  bodies  were  early  familiarized  to 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  watching;  their  minds 
were  early  accustomed  to  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  laborious  exercise  of  the  chase  formed 
Aeir  principal  amusement;  at  stated  times,  the 
magistrates  took  an  account  of  their  actions, 
and  carefbny  examined  their  appearance.  If 
the  seeds  of  their  vicious  appetites  had  not  been 
thoroughly  eradicated  by  a  life  of  habitual  toil 
and  temperance,  they  were  subjected  to  corpo- 
ral punishment,  which  it  was  their  custom  to 
endure  with  patient  fortitude.    The  maxims 


e  tUtjiJkSwiM,  WIS  tlMlNMlnM  of  women  in  the  horoie 
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§  la  the  miMrt  pUhy  Motenece,  or  a|M . 
which  the  SpertaiM  were  famooe,  the  tboof  ht  ie  eom« 
ekfent,  and  eometiniee  iofeniooe;  but  their  merit  depends 
Ibr  the  moet  pert  on  the  otaemaee  of  the  rale  in  the  text 
Bee  Plot.  Apoph. 

10  Beetdee  Xeoopbon  and  Plolsfsk,  iss,  fbrihe  flpaitas 
odneation,  Plato  in  Ptslagar. 
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T^^fauB  and  iafirmhie.  of  the  oM  were  com 
INm^  by  hononr  and  re.p«c(;  the  1k«JZ 

wtMreward,  the  public  eateem,  and  eatoir 
g™»ped  the  advantuni.  wKi^i.  _i S^r^ 


"•wit.      aTa!?^^  "^  ""^  •ooomplid,- 

•*^  "••anSSrt^i^^!^!!!^*'  "^  P«>>«y,'   natoiil7;3Zi'!;K^ ■«  domertic  roperiorilT 
'■"Wj  tooWf^«rjL''*=*'^"~««i»«J  aid   BftDcT^S.^'T^  *?  '^7  for  civU  ^Uai- 


l>-,«iaral'So^'^e?rJrt.^iS^i.S 
&JiL*™?L''*»^"«'»<'  •»  Sparta!  where  e^ 


«««ua«uj  beatowed  on  Am^^Z^  "whouib   obtained  onlv  hv  «,--»  ^r .      "  "**'*  '^^"^ 

j^  ~»«*3hriijrJ5?~!  "^  "kv  •SrSTLSTSi,  ^?^'"•'°■''|~»• 


— «hl«.XL^^^^  and  U,ro^,  j^^^ 


K«s&'i9^5  "^"^^^^^  c4^  rsr  -•••'^  ^■»«--  oC 

«n  blow*  But  the*  qS^^" '"''  ""wotime.   ofOie  wh.l'*^  ""*  f*'  ""ifo™  con«rt^ 

"•  "av  dS2rrthl?^^*°  *•  «"»«"•  of  bo«J>. 
•^n  o(WSd?t?!t  '^•y  *?«"»««l.  not  (..  hj 
to  ««'ert,°,h:''>^P«i»««7«pt,  hit  only 
Penaitie.  and  w«S^.  "S?*  of  hnman  pii 
>»H  »«•  — _  °  Pwnon..    The  dente  of  wi^th 
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of  the  mind.     Vet  these  propensities,  which  it 

is  often  the  vain  boast  of  philosophy  to  subdue, 

/'  ^      policy  may  direct  to  new  and  more  exalted  ob- 

^ -'       jects.    For  the  sordid  occupations  of  interest, 

~; '        may  be  substituted  the  manly  pursuits  of  ho* 

Qour;  the  love  of  virtuous  praise  may  control 

"---'       the  desire  of  Ticious  indulgence;  and  the  im- 

~''^'      pressions  of  early  institution,  confirmed   by 

example  and  habit,  may  render  the  great  duties 

" '-       of  life  its  principal  employment  a^d  pleasure. 

Such  a  condition  of  society  seems  the  highest 
-"^  *-  elevation  and  grandeur  to  which  human  nature 
can  aspire.  The  Spartans  attained,  and  long, 
preserved,  this  stale  of  exaltation;  but  several 
circumstances  and  events,  which  the  wisdom  of 
Lycurgus'  had  foreseen,  but  whic^  no  human 
I»ower  could  prevent,  undermined  the  founda- 
tion of  their  greatness  and  felicity.  Their  mili< 
tary  prowess  gave  them  victory,  slaves,  and 
:<  wealth;  and  though  individuals  could  feel  only 
the  pride  of  virtue,  and  enjoy  only  the  luxury 
of  glory,  the  public  imbibed  the  spirit  of  rapa- 
city and  the  ambition  of  conquest.  As  in  other 
countries  the  vices  of  individuals  corrupt  the 
community,  in  Laconia  the  vices  of  the  public 
corrupted  individuals.  This  unfortunate  ten- 
dency was  increased  by  the  inequality  of  the 
cities  originally  subject  to  the  Laoedemonian 
laws.  Sparta,  the  capital,  contained  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory ;  the  rest  were  divided  among  thirty,  and 
afterwards  eighteen,  subordinate  towns.^  The 
supterior  numbers  of  the  Spartans  enlarged 
their  sphere  of  competition,  and  increased  their 
ardour  of  emulation.  They  soon  surpassed  their 
neighbours,  not  only  in  valour  and  address,  but 
in  dignity  and  in  power.  All  matters  of  im- 
portance were  decided  in  the  lesser  assembly ; 
Ihe  greater  was  seldom  summoned;  and  the 
members  of  the  former,  instead  of  continuing 
the  equals,  became  the  masters,  and  at  length 
the  tyrants,  of  their  Lacedemonian  bretiiren. 
The  nsnipation  of  power  fomented  their  desire 
of  wealth ;  several  lots  were  aocumulated  by  the 
same  persons  as  early  as  the  Persian  war  ;<  and 
the  necessity  of  defending  their  possessions, 
and  their  authority,  against  men  who  had  arms 
in  their  hands  and  resentment  in  their  hearts, 
rendered  their  government  uncommonly  rigid 


3  Lyeofgni  had  fbcined  BparU  for  defence,  not  Ibr  oon- 
qoeet.  He  expre«ly  forbade  them  to  porroe  a  flfinf  enemy ; 
bo  forbade  Ibem  to  eonfe  frequently  In  war  with  the  eame 
people^    Both  i^Jmetiomi  were  Tiolated  is  the  liewenlan 

4  Strabo,  1.  TuL 

5  Deoaratna  told  Xeizea  that  there  were  bat  oicbt  thou- 
MBd  Spartan  loH,  (Herodot)  and  aboet  a  eeotnry  ofterHrarda 
ihejr Boabor was isdneed to ooe thouand.    AriatPoUt 
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and  severe.  The  slaves,  the  freedmen,'  the 
tenants  of  the  Laconic  territory,  and  even  such 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  as,  on  account 
of  their  poverty,  cowardice,  or  any  other  dis- 
graceful circumstance,  were  debarred  from  the 
dignities  of  the  republic,^  testiJiod  the  keenest 
animosity  against  the  stem  pride  of  the  Spar- 
tan magistrates,  and,  to  use  the  lively  but  in- 
delicate expression  of  Xenophon,  would  have 
devoured  them  raw.<  The  Spartans,  however, 
still  maintained  their  superiority  by  force  or  by 
fraud,  by  seasonable  compliance,  or  by  prompt 
and  judicious  severity.  By  dividing  the  strength 
they  disarmed  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
flames  of  domestic  discord  were  eclipsed  by  the 
splendour  of  foreign  conquest,  by  which  both 
the  magistrates  and  the  subjects  were  enriched 
and  corrupted:  yet,  amidst  civil  discord  and 
political  degeneracy,  they  still  preserved  their 
religious  and  military  institutions,  as  well  as 
their  invaluable  plan  of  education;  and  their 
transactions,  even  in  the  latest  ages  of  Greece, 
will  furnish  an  ample  and  honounlde  commen- 
tary on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

Concerning  this  extraordinary  man,  only  one 
farther^  circumstance  is  recorded  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  authenticity ;  a  circumstance  highly 
descriptive  both  of  his  own  character,  and  of 
that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Having 
beheld  the  harmony  of  the  political  machine, 
which  he  had  so  skilfully  contrived,  hfi  sum- 
moned an  assembly,  and  declared,  that  now  he 
had  but  one  new  regulation  to  propose,  upon 
which,  however,  it  was  first  necessaiy  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  that,  meanwhile,  his 
countrymen,  who  had  seen  the  success  of  his 
labours,  would  engage  that  no  alterations  should 
take  place  before  his  return.  The  kings,  the 
senate,  and  the  people,  ratified  the  engagement 
by  a  solemn  oath.  Lycurgus  tmdertook  his 
journey;  the  oracle  predicted  the  happiness 
which  the  Spartans  should  enjoy  under  his 
admirable  laws ;  the  response  was  transmitted 
to  his  country,  where  Lycurgus  himself  de- 
termined never  more  to  return,  convinced  that 
the  duration  of  the  government  which  he  had 
established  would  be  better  secured  by  the 
eternal  sanctity  of  an  oath,  than  by  the  tempo- 
rary influence  of  his  own  personal  presence. 


0  So  I  have  translated  the  word  vf«fM/t«^ii{;.  on  the 
authority  of  Thacydidea,  1.  t.  {vrarMi  ^i  to  v$9tm/tmtit 
■Xf«9f  f  •»  nSn  $tvmi.  The  reeentmont  even  of  the  freedmen 
prorea  the  intolerable  MTerity  of  the  foiremmenL 

7  They  wore  called  «ir«/(iiovi(,  infwiori,  in  oppoaition  to 
the  0A»«i«i,  or  peer*. 

8  Xenophon  Hellen.  L  iii. 

9  Borne  oootradjctory  tnditiooa  eoneeroinf  bis  death  are 
preaeiTed  in  Plat  in  Lyenrf .  et  Joatin.  1.  iii. 
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fint  quality  of  a  loldier,  warn  snliTened  by 
every  motiTe  that  can  operate  most  powerfidly 
on  the  mind,  wliiie  oowardioe  wm  branded  as 
the  moat  odious  and  destructiye  of  crimea,  on 
the  principle  that  it  tended^not  like  many  other 
"^"▼icea,  merely  to  the  hurt  of  indiTiduals,  but  to 
th^aerritude  and  ruin  of  the  community.  The 
Sparians  preaenred  the  use  of  the  aame  wea- 
pons and  defonsiTe  armour  that  had  been 
adopted  m  the  heroic  agea;  ahortening  only 
the  length,  and  thereby  impre?ing  the  form 
of  the  sword,  which  was  two-edged,  pointed, 
massy,  and  fitted  either  by  cutting  or  tiurustang 
to  inflict  a  dangerous  wound.^  Their  troops 
were  divided  into  regiments,  consisting  of  fiye 
hundred  and  twelve  men,  aubdivided  into  four 
companiea,  and  each  of  theae  into  amaller 
diviaions,  commanded  by  their  reapective 
officera ;  for  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Lacediemo- 
nian  armiea  to  contain,  comparatively,  few  men 
not  entrusted  with  some  share  of  subm'dinate 
command.3  The  soldiers  were  attended  by  a 
multitude  of  artiaana  and  slavea,  who  fumiah- 
ed  them  with  all  neceaaary  supplies,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  long  train  of  piieata  and  poets, 
who  flattered  their  hopea,  and  animated  their 
valour.  A  body  of  cavalry  always  preceded 
their  march;  aeoaible  of  the  weakness  of  angles, 
they  encamped  in  a  circular  form  :  the  order 
of  their  guards  and  watchea  was  highly  judi- 
cious ;  they  employed,  for  their  security,  out- 
eentries  and  videttea;  and  regularlv,  every 
morning  and  evening,  performed  their  cuato- 
mary  exercisea.  Xenophon  has  described  with 
what  facility  they  wheeled  in  all  directions ; 
converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order 
of  battle ;  and  by  akilAil  and  rapid  evolutions, 
presented  the  strength*  of  the  line  to  an  unex- 
pected assault.  When  they  found  it  prudent 
to  attack,  the  king,  who  usually  rose  before 
dawn,  to  anticipate,  by  early  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice,^  the  favour  of  the  gods,  communicated  his 
orders  to  charge  in  a  fhll  line,  or  in  columns, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
numbera  and  dispoeition  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
day  of  battle,  the  Spartans  assumed  an  unu- 
aual  gayety  of  aspect ;  and  diaplayed,  in  their 
dreas  and  omamenta,  more  than  their  wonted 
aplendour.  Their  long  hair  was  arranged 
with  simple  elegance ;  their  scarlet  uniforms, 
und  braxen  armour,  diflbaed  a  lustre  around 
As  they  approached  the  enemy,  the 


I  Vid.  PoUqx,  toc.  (vnAov. 

9  ThucydidM,  who  remarks  this  peeuUarity,  I.  t.  p.  300. 
ucigiM  the  nuon  of  it,  that  the  care  of  the  execution 
might  pertain  to  many.  The  whole  Laeedamonian  army, 
ezoept  a  few,  eooeistedi  he  eayii  ia  «fXovrfc  Mfx«*T«v, 

SMI  T9  $irt/ttKif  T«w  ffmfti¥iu  iro\Xei(  irforti*it.     It  ia  ne* 

eeemry  to  obeenre.  that  the  aeeoant  fiven  by  Thueydidea, 
io  thif  pamagef  of  the  eompoeilioa  of  ^e  Lacadwnooi 


armiea,  ditfen  materially  ftom  that  of  Xenophon.  I  have 
preferred  the  latter,  first,  becanse  Xenophon  writra  expressly 
on  the  subject,  of  which  Thacydidea  speaks  incidenUUy  in 
deeerihiof  apartieahtf  battle:  secondly, bceause  the obser- 
Tatiooa  of  Xenophon  relate  to  the  sfe  of  Lyeursua,  thoee 
of  Thncydides  to  the  rime  of  the  Peloponoeeian  war: 
difadly.  beeanae,  aa  will  appear  In  the  aequd,  Xenophon 
had  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other  atranger,  of  being 
thorotu{hly  acquainted  with  the  amira  of  Laeed»mon. 

9  The  Laeedvmoniaa  tactica  will  be  explained  more 
partieolarly  hersaAer. 

4  Ov  xtn  varrvxfvv  $viinr  B9vKnfS9v  ■»{«• 
Oi  Xaei  ivtriTfa^ira*  »»i  rorra  /ft^qX*. 

Lyeorfua,  never  losing  sight  of  Horoor,  oooverfed  Uf  ad- 
Tlcea  mto  lam. 


king  sacrificed  anew ;  the  muaic  struck  up ; 
and  the  aoldiera  advanced  with  a  slow  and 
steady  pace,  and  with  a  cheerful  but  deliberate 
coimtenance,  to  what  they  were  taught  to  re- 
gard as  the  noblest  employment  of  man.  Pro- 
per officers  were  appointed  to  receive  the  pri- 
soners, to  divide  the  spoil,  and  to  decide  the 
oontestad  prixes  of  valour.  Both  before  and 
after,  as  well  as  during,  the  action,  evety  mea- 
sure was  conducted  with  such  order  and  cele- 
rity, that  a  great  captain  declares,  that  when 
he  considered  the  discipline  of  the  Spartans, 
all  other  nations  appealed  but  children  in  the 
art  of  war.* 

But  that  continual  exercise  in  arma,  v/hich 
improved  the  akill  and  confirmed  the  valour, 
muat  gradually  have  exhausted  the  strength  of 
Sparta,  unless  the  care  of  population  had 
formed  an  object  of  principal  concern  in  the 
system  of  Lycurgus.  Marriage  was  direcUy 
enjoined  by  some-  very  singular  institutions  t* 
but  still  more  powerfully  encouraged  by  extir- 
pating ita  greatest  enemies,  luxury  and  vanity. 
But  Lycurgus,  not  contented  with  maintaining 
the  populousnoaa  of  Sparta,  endeavoored  to 
supply  the  paat  generation  with  a  nobler  and 
more  warlike  race,  and  to  enlarge  and  elevate 
the  bodiea  and  minda  of  men  to  that  full  pro- 
portion of  which  their  nature  ia  auaoeptible. 
The  credulous  love  of  wonder  has  always  been 
eager  to  assert,  what  the  vanity  of  every  age 
haa  been  unwilling  to  believe,  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  worid  posseaKd  a  meaaure 
of  sixe  and  strength,  as  well  as  of  courage  and 
virtue,  unattainable  and  unknown  amidst  the 
corruptions  and  degeneracy  of  later  times. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  Uie  same  romantic 
tale  renders  gianta  and  heroes  familiar  and  in- 
sipid personagea  in  the  remote  history  of  al- 
most every  people  :  but  firom  the  general  mafta 
of  fable,  a  just  discernment  will  separate  the 
genuine  ore  of  Homer  and  Lycurgua  The 
lawa  of  the  latter  brought  back  3ie  heroic 
manners  which  the  former  had  described ;  and 
their  effects,  being  not  lees  permanent  than 
salutary,  are,  at  the  distance  of  many  centuriea, 
atteated  by  eye-witnosoeo,  whose  unimpeached 
veracity  declares  the  Spartans  superior  to  other 
men  in  the  excellences  of  mind  and  body.' 

Of  this  extraordinary  circumatance,  tb^  evi- 
dence of  contemporary  writera  could  acaroely 
convince  ua,  if  they  had  barely  mentioned  the 
fact,  without  explaining  ita  cauae.  But  in  de- 
scribing the  system  of  Lycurgus,  they  have 
not  omitted  his  important  regulations  concern- 
ing the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  women, 
marriage,  and  children,  whoae  welfkre  was, 
even  before  their  birth,  a  concern  to  the  repub- 
lic The  generous  and  brave,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duce the  brave  and  good;  but  the  pb3r8ical 
qualitiea  of  children  atill  more  depend  on  the 
constitution  of  their  parenta.    In  other  coun- 


S  Xenoph.  de  Repob.  Bpart. 

fl  Baehelora  wore  debarred  (Vom  asdatins  at  the  female 
daneea.  They  were  eompelled  to  walk  neked  through  the 
streets  in  the  winter  solstice,  singing  a  lodierooa  soqg, 
which  confessed  the  Justice  of  their  punishment 

7  As  to  the  mind,  the  SparUns  were,  says  Xenophon, 
fva-iilfm^oi,  x«i  •i4^i/»ar(mffei,  xai  mvin  tynfUTge-' 
rifoi.  lb.  c.  lii.  And  a«  to  the  body.  AiaeiftvTa;  «■< 
umrm  fti^iU;  k4i  »4r»  irxv*  mtSgni  If  Xwm»r^   ujrtrt' 
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tries  of  Greece,  the  men  were  liberally  formed 
uy  war,  htinUng,  and  the  gymnastic  exerciees ; 
liut  ihe  women  were  univeisaily  condemned  to 
dra«l^e  in  sedentary  and  ignoble  occupations, 
v/luca  enfeebled  the  mind  and  body.  Their 
chief  employment  was  to  superintend,  more 
frequently  to  perform,  the  meanest  offices  of 
uomestic  economy,  and  to  prepare,  by  the  la- 
bour of  their  hands,  food  and  raiment  for 
t nemsel  vcb  and  families.  Their  diet  was  coarse 
and  sparing ;  they  abstained  from  the  use  of 
wme ;  they  were  deprived  of  liberal  education, 
and  debarred  from  fashionable  amusements. 
\v*omen,  thus  degraded  by  servility,  appeared 
incapable  of  giving  good  sons  to  the  republic, 
winch  Lycurgus  regarded  as  the  principal  duty 
of  the  Lacedemonian  females.  By  the  insti' 
tutions  of  Sparta,  therefore,  the  working  of 
wool,  the  labours  of  the  loom  and  needle,  and 
other  mean  mechanical  arts,  were  generally 
committed  to  servile  hands.  The  free-bom 
women  enjoyed  and  practised  iHose  liberal  ex- 
ercises and  amusements,  which  w<ire  elsewhere 
considered  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  men ; 
they  assisted  at  the  public  solenmities,  min- 
gled in  general  conversation,  and  dispensed 
that  app&ose  and  reproach,  which  dispensed 
by  them,  ai'e  always  most  effectaal.s  Hence 
they  became  not  only  the  companions  bat  the 
judges  of  the  other  sex ;  and,  except  that  their 
natural  delicacy  was  not  associated  to  the  ho- 
noBi*  of  war,  they  enjoyed  the  benefit,  with- 
out feeling  the  restraint,  of  the  Spartan  laws. 
The  restoration  of  the  natural  rights  of  wo- 
nen  restored  moderation  and  modesty  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexe«i.  Marriage, 
though  enjoined  as  a  duty,  could  only  be  con- 
tracted in  the  full  Tigour  of  age ;  and  these 
simple  institutions  had  a  more  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  physical  improvement  of  the  Spar- 
tans, than  either  the  doubtful  expedient,  which 
prerailed  among  them  to  the  latest  times,  of 
adorning  the  women's  apartments  with  the 
finest  statues  9f  gods  and  heroes,  that,  by  fre- 
quently contemplating  these  mceful  images, 
they  might  produce  fairer  offspring;  or  the 
mmatural  and  detestable  cruelty  of  exposing 
delicate  or  deformed  children,  a  practice 
strongly  recommended  by  Lycurgus,  and  si- 
lently approyed,  or  faintly  hlamed,  by  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity. 

Eyen  in  a  moral  view,  the  character  of  Spar- 
tan mothers  must  have  been  highly  beneficial 
to  their  sons;  since  much  of  the  happiness  of 
Ufis  depends  on  the  first  impressions  of  our 
tender  years.  When  boys  were  emancipated 
from  the  jtnisdiction  of  women,  they  were 
not  entrusted,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  to 
the  mercenary  tuition  of  slaves,  who  might 
degrade  their  sentiments,  and  corrupt  their 
morals.  The  education  of  youth,  as  an  office 
of  the  highest  confidence,  was  committed  to 
those  who  had  enjoyed,  or  who  were  entitled 
to  enjoy,  the  moat  splendid  dignities  of  the 


republic;  after  the  axample  of  ancient  times, 
when  Phcsnix  educated  Achilles,  and  wh^n 
it  was  reasonably  required  that  the  master 
should  himself  possess  the  virtues  with  whicli 
he  undertook  to  inspire  his  disciple.  Tliti  ' 
Spartan  youth  were  taught  music  and  drav.  - 
ing:  the  former  of  whidi  comprehended  tho 
science  not  only  of  sounds,  but  of  number  nv.d 
quantity  :  they  wev^  taught  to  read  and  s)>euU 
their  own  language  with  graceful  propntMv  ; 
to  compose  in  prose  and  in  yerse ;  above  all,  to 
think,  and  in  whatever  they  said,  even  duriiig 
the  flow  of  unguarded  conversation,  to  accom- 
modate the  expression  to  the  sentiment  ^ 
Their  sedentary  studies  were  relieved  by  the 
orchestric  and  gymnastic  exercises,  the  early 
practice  of  which  might  qualify  them  for  the 
martial  labours  of  this  field.  For  this  most 
important  business  of  their  manhood,  they 
were  still  further  prepared,  by  being  inured, 
eyen  in  their  tender  years,  to  a  life  of  hardship 
and  severity.  They  wore  the  same  garment, 
summer  and  winter ;  they  walked  bare-footed 
in  all  seasons ;  their  diet  was  plain  and  frugal, 
and  for  the  most  part  so  sparing,  that  they  lost 
no  opportunity  to  supply  the  defect.  What 
they  were  unable  to  ravish  by  force,  they  ac- 
quired by  fraud.  When  their  theft  (if  theft 
can  be  practised  whwe  separate  property  is  al- 
most unknown)  was  discovered,  they  were  se- 
yerely  punished ;  but  if  their  dexterous  deceit 
escaped  observation,  they  were  allowed  to  boast 
of  their  success,  and  met  with  due  applause 
for  their  activity,  vigilance,  and  caution ;  which 
indicated  a  character  well  fitted  to  excel  in  the 
useful  stratagems  of  war.io 

Afler  attaming  the  ordinary  branches  of  edu- 
cation, youth  are  frequently  left  the  masters  of 
their  own  actions.  Of  all  practical  errors, 
Lycurgus  deemed  this  the  most  dangerous. 
His  discernment  perceived  the  value  of  that 
most  important  period  of  life,  which  intervenes 
between  childhood  and  yirility;  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  discipline  was  apptied  to  its  direc- 
tion and  improyement.  Instead  of  being  loosen- 
ed from  the  usual  ties  of  authority,  the  Spar- 
tans, at  the  age  of  adolescence,  were  subjected 
to  a  more  rigorous  restraint;  and  the  most 
extraordinary  expedients  were  employed  to 
moderate  the  love  of  pleasure,  to  correct  the 
insolence  of  inexperience,  iuid  to  control  the 
headstrong  impetuosity  of  other  youthful  pas- 
sions. Their  bodies  were  early  familiarized  to 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  watching;  their  minds 
were  early  accustomed  to  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  laborious  exercise  of  the  chase  formed 
their  principal  amusement;  at  stated  times,  the 
magistrates  took  an  account  of  their  actions, 
and  carefully  examined  their  appearance.  If 
th«  seeds  of  Uieir  vicious  appetites  had  not  been 
thoroughly  eradicated  by  a  life  of  habitual  toil 
and  temperance,  they  were  subjected  to  corpo- 
ral punishment,  which  it  was  their  custom  to 
endure  with  patient  fortitude.    The  maxims 


8  Tlik,1ikswise,  was  Uie  bomnen  of  women  io  fhe  baroie 
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0  In  tb*  smart  pitliy  Mntsnecs,  or  sp^..,..^.... 
which  the  SparUnt  wen  famous,  the  thought  it  eomefinu^ 
elefsnt,  and  Mmetiroee  iofeoioat;  bat  their  merit  depends 
for  the  moetpertontheobBervanoeof  therakinthetext 
See  Plot  Apqnb. 

10  Besides  Xenophon  and  Fintareh,  sss,  ftr  dm  Bpaitas 
ednealkm,  Plato  in  Psstagor. 
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of  honour  wore  instilled  by  precept,  and  en- 
forced by  example.  The  public  tables,  which 
were  frequented  by  all  ages,  served  as  so  many 
Mhools  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  where,  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  but  more  particularly  on  days 
of  festivity,  the  old  related  their  ancient  ex- 
ploits, and  boasted  their  past  prowess;  those 
in  the  vigour  of  life  diq>layed  the  sentiments 
which  their  manly  courage  inspired ;  and  the 
young  expressed  a  modest  confidence  that,  by 
stedfastly  adhering  to  the  precepts  of  Lycur- 
gus,  they  might  be  enabled  in  due  time  to  equal, 
perhaps  to  surpass,  the  glory  of  both. 

But  the  desire  of  emulating  the  fkme  of  their 
illustrious  ancestors  was  not  the  most  ardent 
principle  that  animated  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation.  They  were  taught  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  every  agreeable  and  useful  accomplish- 
ment As  they  were  publicly  educated  in 
separaia  classes,  according  to  their  respective 
ages  of  childhood,  adolescence,  and  puberty,' 
their  characters  were  exactly  ascertained  and 
fully  known;  and  the  rewards  and  honours 
gradually  bestowed  on  them,  were  apportioned 
to  the  various  degrees  of  excellence  which  they 
had  previously  discovered.  When  they  attained 
the  verge  of  manhood,  three  youths  of  superior 
merit  were  named  by  the  ephori,  that  they 
might  respectively  choose,  each  a  hundred  of 
their  companions,  who  should  be  entitled  to  the 
honourable  distinction  of  serving  in  the  cavalry. 
The  reasons  of  preference  and  rejection  were 
openly  explained;  and  the  youths  who  had 
been  set  aside,  became,  from  that  moment,  the 
rivals  and  opponents  both  of  the  electors  and 
of  the  elected.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
assemblies  for  conversation  and  exercise,  in  the 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  in  their  mili- 
tary expeditions,  as  well  as  their  martial  amuse- 
ments, the  two  parties  displayed  the  utmost 
emulation  and  ardour,  the  one  to  regain  the 
equality  which  they  had  lost,  the  other  to  main- 
tain their  ascendant  They  seldom  renoonntred 
in  the  streets  or  walks,  without  discovering  their 
animosity  in  mutual  reproaches,  and  sometimes 
in  blows.  But  these  quarrels  were  not  danger- 
ous, either  to  the  safety  of  the  public,  or  to  the 
persons  of  individuals,  because  the  combatants 
were  obliged  to  separate  (under  the  pain  of 
punishment  and  di>graoe)  at  the  peaceful  sum- 
mons of  every  by-stander;  and  the  respected 
admonitions  of  age  controlled,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  youthful  fermentation  of  turbulent 
passions. 

The  reverence  of  aged  wisdom,  which  formed 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  heroic  times, 
was  restored  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus, 
and  emnloyed  as  a  main  pillar  of  his  political 
edifice.  The  renovation  of  limited  government, 
the  equal  partition  of  lands,  and  uie  abolition 
of  wealth  and  luxury,  had  removed  the  artifi- 
cial sources  of  half  the  miseries  and  disgrace 
of  human  kind.  But  Lycurgus  consider^  his 
i^stem  as  incomplete,  until  he  levelled  not  only 
the  artificial,  but  many  of  the  natural  inequali- 
ties, in  the  condition  of  his  fellow-citixens. 


1 1  have  cboMo  th«M  words  to 
of  Um  irmi(,  ;tii«Mi«v,  f tuBof.    Tbey  continued  iiSaMirf ( 
tiD  4A.  which  wu  rackooed  hy  the  Oreeks  and  Romane  the 
hefinningoroldefe.    Vid.  Cie.  do  Beoeetote. 
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The  fears  and  infirmities  of  the  old  were  com 
pensated  by  honour  and  respect;  the  hopes  aiul 
vigour  of  the  young  were  balanced  by  obedi- 
ence and  restraint  The  difference  of  years 
thus  occBsl«  *>ed  little  disproportion  of  enjoy- 
ment; the  ha|.  ^ess  of  every  age  depended  on 
the  practice  o^  lirtue ;  and  as  ail  adventitious 
and  accidental  distinctions  were  removed,  men 
perceived  the  importance  of  personal  merit,  and 
of  its  reward,  the  public  esteem,  and  eagerly 
grasped  the  advantages  which  glory  confers; 
the  only  exclusive  advantages  which  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus  permitted  them  to  enjoy.  The 
paternal  authority ,3  which  maintained  the  dis- 
cipline, and  promoted  the  grandeur  of  Rome, 
was  firmly  established  at  Sparta,  where  every 
father  might  exercise  an  unlimited  power,  over 
not  only  his  own,  but  the  children  of  others, 
who  were  all  alike  regarded  as  the  common 
sons  of  the  republic.  This  domestic  superiority 
naturally  prepared  the  way  for  civil  pre-emi- 
nence ;  the  elective  dignities  of  the  state  were 
obtained  only  by  men  of  experienced  wisdom ; 
and  it  required  sixty  years  of  laborious  virtue 
tA  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  senate-house,  the 
higttcBt  ambition  of  the  Spartan  chieft.  Such 
regulations,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  spirit,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
moderation  and  firmness  in  the  public  councils, 
to  control  the  too  impetuous  ardour  of  a  war- 
like people,  to  allay  the  ferment  of  domestic 
faction,  and  to  ched^  the  dangerous  ambition 
of  foreign  conquest  The  power  of  the  magis- 
trate was  confounded  witli  the  authority  of  the 
parent;  they  mutually  assisted  and  strengthened 
each  other,  and  their  united  influence  long 
upheld  the  unshaken  &bric  of  the  Spartan 
laws,  which  the  old  felt  it  their  interest  to 
maintain^  and  the  young  deemed  it  their  glory 
to  obey. 

Such  were  the  celebrated  institntions  of  ILiy- 
curgus,  which  are  eminently  distinguished  by 
the  simplicity  of  their  design,  the  exact  adapta^ 
tion  of  their  parts,  and  the  uniform  consistence 
of  the  whole,  from  the  political  establishments 
of  other  countries,  which  are  commonly  the 
irregular  and  motley  production  of  time  and 
accident  Without  a  careful  examination  of 
the  whole  system,  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the 
spirit  of  particular  laws.  But  if  the  whole  be 
attentively  considered,  we  shall  perceive  that 
they  contain  nothing  so  original  or  so  singular 
as  is  generally  believed.  From  the  innumera* 
ble  coincidences  that  have  been  remarked  be- 
tween the  heroic  and  the  Spartan  discipline, 
there  seems  sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that 
the  one  was  borrowed  from  the  other;  and  if 
we  accurately  contemplate  the  genius  of  both, 
we  may  discern  that  they  tended,  not  (as  has 
been  often  said)  to  stop  and  interrupt  but  only 
to  divert  the  natural  current  of  human  pro- 
pensities and  passions.  The  desire  of  wealth 
and  of  power,  of  effeminate  ease,  of  fHvolous 
amusements,  and  of  all  the  artificial  advantages 
and  enjoyments  of  society,  are  only  so  many 
ramifications  of  the  love  of  action  and  of  plea- 
sure ;  pjLssions  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
eradicate  without  destroying  the  whole  vigour 
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of  the  mind.  ITet  these  propenutiee,  which  it 
ia  often  the  yain  boast  of  philosophy  to  subdue, 
policy  may  direct  to  new  and  more  exalted  ob- 
jects. For  the  sordid  occupations  of  interest, 
may  be  sabstituted  the  manly  pursuits  of  ho- 
nour; the  loye  of  yirtuous  praise  may  control 
the  desire  of  Ticious  indulgence;  and  the  im- 
pressions of  early  institution,  confirmed  by 
example  and  habit,  may  render  the  great  duties 
of  life  its  principal  employment  and  pleasure. 

Such  a  condition  of  society  seems  the  highest 
eleTation  and  grandeur  to  which  human  nature 
can  aspire.  The  Spartans  attained,  and  lonf 
preserved,  this  state  of  exaltation;  but  sevena 
circumstances  and  erents,  which  the  wisdom  of 
Lycui>gusS  had  foreseen,  jiut  which  no  human 
power  could  prevent,  undermined  the  founda- 
tion of  their  greatness  and  felicity.  Their  mili- 
tary prowess  gave  them  victory,  daves,  and 
wealth;  and  though  individuals  could  feel  only 
the  pride  of  virtue,  and  enjoy  only  the  luxury 
of  s^oiy,  the  public  imbibed  the  spirit  of  rapa- 
city and  the  ambition  of  conquest.  As  in  other 
countries  the  vices  of  individuals  corrupt  the 
community,  in  Laconia  the  vices  of  the  public 
corrupted  individuals.  This  unfortunate  ten- 
dency was  increased  by  the  inequality  of  the 
cities  originally  subject  to  the  LaoedsBmonian 
laws.  Sparta,  the  capital,  contained  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory ;  the  rest  were  divided  among  thirty,  and 
afterwards  eighteen,  subordinate  towns.^  The 
superior  numbers  of  the  Spartans  enlarged 
their  sphere  of  competition,  and  increased  their 
ardour  of  emulation.  They  soon  surpassed  their 
fieighbours,  not  only  in  valour  and  address,  but 
in  dignity  and  in  power.  All  matters  of  im- 
portance were  decided  in  the  lesser  assemblv ; 
Ihe  greater  was  seMom  summoned;  and  the 
members  of  the  former,  instead  of  continuing 
the  equals,  became  the  masters,  and  at  length 
the  tyrants,  of  their  Lacedemonian  brethren. 
The  usurpation  of  power  fomented  their  desire 
of  wealth ;  several  lots  were  accumulated  by  the 
same  persons  as  early  as  the  Persian  war  ;*  and 
the  necessity  of  defending  their  possessions, 
and  their  authority,  against  men  who  had  arms 
in  their  hands  and  resentment  in  their  hearts, 
rendered  their  government  uncommonly  rigid 


3  Lycarfos  had  foniMd  Sparta  for  ddanea.  not  fer  ooo- 
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and  severe.  The  slaves,  the  freedmen,<  the 
tenants  of  the  Laconic  territory,  and  even  such 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  as,  on  account 
of  their  poverty,  cowardice,  or  any  other  dis- 
graceful circumstance,  were  debarred  from  the 
dignities  of  the  republic,^  testified  the  keenest 
animosity  against  the  stem  pride  of  the  Spar- 
tan magistrates,  and,  to  use  the  lively  but  in- 
delicate expression  of  Xenophon,  would  have 
devoured  them  raw.s  The  Spartans,  however, 
still  maintained  their  superiority  by  force  or  by 
fraud,  by  seasonable  compliance,  or  by  prompt 
and  judicious  severity.  By  dividing  the  strength 
they  disarmed  the  fuiy  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
flames  of  domestic  discord  were  eclipsed  by  the 
splendour  of  foreign  conquest,  by  which  both 
the  magistrates  and  the  subjects  were  enriched 
and  corrupted:  yet,  amidst  civil  discord  and 
political  degeneracy,  they  still  preserved  their 
religious  and  military  institutions,  as  well  as 
their  invaluable  plan  of  education;  and  their 
transactions,  even  in  the  latest  ages  of  Greece, 
will  furnish  an  ample  and  honounlile  commen- 
tary on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

Concerning  this  extraordinary  mim,  only  one 
farther^  circumstance  is  recorded  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  authenticity ;  a  circumstance  highly 
descriptive  both  of  his  own  character,  and  of 
that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Having 
beheld  the  harmony  of  the  political  machine, 
which  he  had  so  skilfully  contrived,  h.e  sum- 
moned an  assembly,  and  declared,  that  now  he 
had  but  one  new  regulation  to  propose,  upon 
which,  however,  it  was  first  necessary  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  that,  meanwhile,  his 
countrymen,  who  had  seen  the  success  of  his 
labours,  would  engage  that  no  alterations  should 
take  place  before  Us  return.  The  kings,  the 
senate,  and  the  people,  ratified  the  engagement 
by  a  solemn  oath.  Lycurgus  undertook  his 
journey;  the  oracle  predicted  the  happiness 
which  the  Spartans  should  enjoy  under  his 
admirable  laws ;  the  response  was  transmitted 
to  his  country,  where  Lycurgus  himself  de- 
termined never  more  to  return,  convinced  that 
the  duration  of  the  government  which  he  had 
established  would  be  better  secured  by  the 
eternal  sanctity  of  an  oath,  than  by  the  tempo- 
rary influence  of  his  own  personal  presence. 


0  So  I  have  translated  the  word  viafa^MJ^nc.  on  the 
authority  of  Thacydidea,  I.  t.  *«»«t«i  li  to  vitimfuttut 
«Xf«9ff«y  4^4  ■«»•!.  The  reientmeat  even  of  the  freedmen 
provet  the  intolerable  teverity  of  the  foveromeDL 

7  They  wore  called  «9r«/(ii»vic,  inferiors,  in  oppoaition  to 
the  •A»«i»i|  or  peer*. 

8  Zeoophon  Hellen.  1.  iii. 

9  dome  eootradietory  traditiooa  eooeeroinf  fail  death  sie 
preaetved  in  Plat  in  Lyenrf .  et  Joatin.  1.  iii. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

State  of  Orieee  after  the  Abolition  of  Royalty-^Deter^tion  of  Lacenia  and  Metienia^^auie* 
of  the  War  tfettteen  thote  States^  JnvaHon  of  Meuenia — LHttrest  of  the  MeteenianB — The 
horrid  means  hy  whith  they  endeavour  to  remedy  it — They  obtain  aetitlanee  from  Argoe  and 
Arcadia — Their  Capital  taken  by  the  Spartam — Iteue  of  the  firet  Meetenian  War — State  ef 
Oreeee — The  Colony  of  Tarenium  founded — The  second  Meaenian  Wat^'^haraeter  and 
exploitt  of  Arittomenee — The  dittren  of  the  Spartam — 7%ey  obtain  aanttanee  from  Athens-^ 
The  Poet  IjfrtiBue — SvJbjugatiion  of  Meetenia — Future  fortunes  of  its  CitiMens — Their  Esta- 
blishment in  Sieily, 


fJ  AD  the  Greeks  remained  subject  to  kings, 
^^  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  con- 
tinued longer  to  exert  their  united  valour 
against  the  surrounding  barbarians.  The  suc- 
cessful adrentures  of  the  Argonauts,  the  glo- 
rious, though  fatal  expedition  against  Troy, 
would  have  animated  the  emulation  and  the 
hopes  of  Buoceeding  candidates  for  fame;  and 
the  whole  nation,  being  frequently  employed  in 
distant  and  general  enterprises, -would,  through 
the  habits  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  military  subordination,  have 
been  gradually  moulded  into  one  powerful 
monarchy.  This  revolution  would  have  given 
immediate  tranquillity  to  Greece,  but  destroyed 
the  prospect  of  its  future  grandeur.  The  hon- 
ourable competitions  of  rival  provinces  must 
have  ceased  with  their  political  indiapendence; 
nor  would  the  Greeks  have  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring,  by  a  long  and  severe  ap- 
prenticeship in  arms,  that  disciplined  valour 
which  eminently  distinguished  them  above 
other  nations  of  antiquity.  In  most  countries 
it  has  been  observed,  that  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  regular  troops,  the  militia  of  the  borders 
far  excel  Uioseofthe  central  provinces.  Greece, 
'  even  under  its  kmgs,  was  divided  into  so  many 
independent  states,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as 
consisting  entirely  of  frontier.  Under  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  it  was  still  more 
subdivided;  and  motives  of  private  ambition 
now  co-operating  with  reasons  of  national  ani- 
mosity, wars  became  more  frequent,  and  battles 
more  bloody  and  more  obstinate.  It  is  little  to 
be  regretted  that  scarcely  any  materials  remain 
for  describing  the  perpetual  hostilities  between 
the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians;  between  the 
latter  and  the  Peloponnesians;  between  the 
Phocians  and  The«alians;  and,  in  general,  be- 
tween each  community  and  its  neighbours. 
The  long  and  spirited  contest  between  the 
LacedsBmonians  and  Messenians,  is  the  only 
war  of  that  age  which  produced  permanent 
effects.  The  relation  of  this  obstinate  struggle 
has  happily  come  down  to  us,  accompanied 
with  such  circumstances  as  paint  the  condition 
of  the  times,  and  answer  the  mam  ends  of 
history. 

The  territories  of  Laconia  and  Messenia  oc- 
cupied the  southern  regions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  shores  of  Laconia  were  washed 
by  the  eastern,  or  the  £gean ;  those  of  Mes- 
senia,' by  the  Western,  or  the  Ionian,  sea.  The 
former  country  extended  forty  miles  from  east 


to  west,  and  sixty  from  north  to  south.  The 
ground,  though  roughened  by  monntains,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  abounded  in  rich 
and  fertile  valleys,  equally  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  cultivation  and  pasture.  The  whole 
country  was  andentiy  called  Hecatonpolis,* 
from  its  hundred  cities.  They  were  reduced 
to  the  number  of  thirty,*  as  earfy  as  the  time  of 
Lycurgus.  The  decay  or  destruction  of  Helos, 
Amyde,  Pharis,  and  Geronthe,  and  other  lees 
considerable  towns,  gradually  increased  the 
populousness  of  Sparta,  the  capital,  situate 
near  the  centre  of  Laconia,  and  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  Eurotas.  The  other  inland 
places  of  most  note  were  Gerenea,  Thnrinnif 
and  Sellasia.  The  sea^ports  were  Prasiae, 
Cyphanta,  Zarax ;  Limera,  Ikmous  for  its  vises ; 
and  Gythium,  whose  capacious  harik>ur  was, 
in  all  ages,  more  than  sufficient  to  contain  the 
naval  sfirength  of  Sparta.^  In  the  time  of  Ly- 
curgus, the  freemen,  of  fbll  age,  amounted  to 
thirty-nine,  thousand.'  Those  of  fhll  age  are 
.  ^cn'ally  reckoned  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole ; 
so  that  the  f^  inhabitants  of^  Laconia  may  be 
computed  at  one  hundred  and  fUty-siz  thoa- 
sand;  and  the  slaves,  as  will  appear  hereafter 
probably  exceeded  four  times  that  number. 

Messenia  was  less  extensive,  but  more  fertile, 
than  Laconia;  and  the  former  country,  in  an- 
cient times,  was  proportionably  mors  populous. 
Both  kingdoms  were  princip^y  supported  by 
agriculture  and  pasturage,  their  subjects  never 
havinpr  attained  anjf  high  degree  of  improve«> 
ment  m  arts,  manufactures,  or  commerce.  Mes- 
senia was,  however,  adorned  by  the  seaports 
of  Corone,  Pytus,  Methone,  and  Cyparyssiu. 
The  most  considerable  inland  towns  wen  An- 
dania,  the  ancient  capital ;  the  strong  fortress 
of  Eira ;  the  frontier  town  of  Amphda;  and  the 
celebrated  Ithome,  near  to  the  ruins  of  which 
was  erected,  by  Epaminondas,  the  compara- 
tively modem  city  of  Messene.^  ■ 

As  the  countries  of  Laconia  and  Messenia 
were  both  governed  by  kings  of  the  fkmily  of 
Hercules,  and  both  inhabited  by  subjects  of  the 
same  Doric  race,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  such  powerful  connections  would  have 
disposed  them  to  continue  in  a  state  of  mutual 
friendship ;  or,  if  the  ties  of  blood  could  not 
excite  neighbouring  states  to  a  reciprocation  of 
good  offices,  that  they  would  at  least  have 


"*  Ifoerat.  In  Archidani.  calla  the  oomitrjr  Menme ;  Paa- 


3  Strabo,  I.  viii.  p.  303.  mentioDt  thit  only  ta  n  faeanay ; 
but  it  has  been  always  repeated. 

3  Strabo  rays,  "  about  thirty,**  and  calls  thorn  9r«xi%rs4 
oppidala,  little  tnwns. 

4  Strabo,  I.  viii.  p.  303,  etc.  at  Pauaen  in  Laeon. 

5  Plot-  in  Lycurg. 

6  Pauean.  in  Meaeen.  et  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  300,  etc 
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engaged  them  to  maintain  an  inoffenaiye  tran- 
quSlity.  The  different  branches  of  the  fnmily 
of  Herculee  were  induced  hy  intoreet,  aa  well 
as  peraoaded  by  affection,  mutually  to  support 
each  other.  When  the  prerogatiye  was  invaded 
in  any  particular  kingdom,  it  was  natural  for 
the  neighbouring  princes  to  defend  the  cause 
of  royalty  ;7  and  we  find  that,  on  seyeral  occa- 
sions, they  had  engaged  to  assist  each  other  in 
repressing  the  ftctious  turbulence  of  the  nobles, 
and  the'  seditious  spirit  of  the  people.  But 
when  the  influenoe  of  the  family  of  Hercules 
declined  with  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in 
most  countries  of  Greece,  the  capital  of  each 
little  principality,  which  always  enjoyed  a  pre- 
eminence in  the  national  assembUes,  began  to 
usurp  an  unlimited  authority  oyer  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  to  control,  by  its  municipal 
jurisdiction,  the  general  resolyes  of  the  com- 
munity. Sparta  nad,  in  this  manner,  extended 
her  power  oyer  the  smaller  towns  of  Laconia. 
The  walls  of  Helos,  whose  inhabitants  had 
pertinaciously  resisted  this  usurpation,  were 
leyelled  with  the  ground,  the  citizens  reduced 
to  the  most  misen^le  slayery,  and  a  law  enacted 
by  the  Spartan  council,  which  forbade,  under 
seyere  penalties,  the  emancipation  of  the  Helots, 
or  the  selling  of  them  into  foreign  countries, 
where  they  might  entertain  the  flattering  hopes 
of  regaining  their  lost  liberty.  The  same  ty- 
rann^al  spirit  which  goyemed  the  measures 
of  the  Spartans,  had  Xaken  possession  of  their 
neighbours  the  Messenians,  and  had  urged  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  to  inyade,  conquer, 
and  enslaye  seyeral  of  the  smaller  cities. 

While  such  ambitious  principles  prevailed 
with  both  nations,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ima- 
gined that  the  more  powerful  should  not  exert 
its  utmost  strength  to  obtain  dominion,  and  the 
weaker  its  utmost  courage  and  actiyity  to  pre- 
serve independence.  Besides  this  general  cause 
of  animosi^,  the  rich  fields  of  Messenia  offered 
a  tempting  prize  to  the  avarice  of  the  SjAirtans; 
a  circumstance  continually  alleged  by  the  Mes- 
senians, as  the  principal  motive  which  had  in- 
duced their  enemies  to  commence  an  unjust 
and  unprovoked  war.  The  Spartans,  however, 
by  no  means  admitted  this  reproach.  It  was 
natural,  indeed,  that  such  differences  should 
arise  between  the  subjects  of  rival  states,  as 
might  furnish  either  party  with  a  plausible 
pretence  for  taking  arms.  These  differences  it 
will  be  proper  briefly  to  relate,  after  premising, 
that  although  the  Greek  historians  mention 
three  Messenian  wars,  the  third  had  little  re- 
semblance, either  in  its  object,  or  in  its  effects, 
to  the  first  and  second.'  These  were  the  gener- 
ous struggles  of  a  warlis.e  people  for  preserving 
their  hereditary  freedom  and  renown,  while  the 
third,  though  dignified  with  the  same  appella- 
tion, was  only  an  unsuccesslul  revolt  of  slaves 
from  their  masters. 

On  the  confines  of  Messenia  and  Lacedsemon 
stood  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana,  which,  being 
erected  at  the  common  expense,  was  open  to 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  two  nations. 
Hither,  according  xo  annual  custom,  repaired  a 
select  band  of  Spartan  virgins  to  solemnize  the 


7  Iiocrat  ia  Arehul«m 
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chaste  rites  of  their  favourite  divinity.  A  com- 
pany of  Messenian  youths  arrived  at  the  same 
time  to  perform  their  customary  devotion,  and  to 
implore  the  protection  of  the  warlike  goddess. 
Inflamed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Spartan  ladies, 
the  Messenians  equally  disregarded  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  and  the  modest  character  of  Diana, 
whose  worship  they  came  to  celebrate.  The 
licentious  youths,  afler  vainly  attempting,  by 
the  most  ardent  prayers  and  vows,  to  move  the 
stem  inflexibility  of  Spartan  virtue,  had  re- 
course to  brutal  violence  in  order  to  consum- 
mate their  fatal  designs;  fatal  to  themselves,  to 
their  country,  and  to  the  unhappy  victims  of 
their  fuxy,  who,  unwilling  to  survive  so  in- 
tolerable a  disgrace,  perished  miserably  by  their 
own  hands.8 

To  this  Atrocious  injury,  on  the  part  of  the 
Messenians,  succeeded  another,  of  a  more  pri- 
vate nature,  on  that  of  the  Lacedemonians. 
^  Q  Polychares  was  a  Messenian  of  noble 
744.'  ^^^'t  ofgretX  wealth,  conspicuous  for  the 
virtues  of  public  and  private  life,  and  re- 
nowned for  his  victories  in  the  Olympic  games. 
The  property  of  P<^ychares,  like  that  of  the 
most  opulent  of  his  countrymen,  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  part  of  which 
he  entrusted  to  a  Lacedemonian,  of  the  name  of 
Euephnus,  who  undertook,  for  a  stipulated  re- 
ward, to  feed  them  on  the  rich  meadows  which 
he  possessed  on  the  Lacedemonian  coast  The 
avarice  of  Euephnus  was  not  restrained  by  the 
sense  of  duty,  the  principles  of  honour,  or  the 
sacred  ties  of  hospitality.  Having  sold  the  cat- 
tle to  foreigners,  who  often  came  to  purchase 
that  article  in  Laconia,  he  travelled  to  the  Mes- 
senian capital,  and  visiting  his  friend  Poly- 
chares, lamented  the  loss  of  nis  property  by  the 
incursion  of  pirates. 

The  frequency  of  such  events  would,  proba* 
biy,  have  concealed  the  fraud;  but  a  slave, 
whom  Euephnus  sold  along  with  the  cattle, 
having  escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  new  mas- 
ters, arrived  in  time  to  undeceive  the  generous 
credulity  of  Polychares.  The  perfidious  Lace- 
demonian, seeing  his  contrivance  thus  unex- 
pectedly  disconcerted,  endeavoured  to  depre- 
cate the  just  resentment  of  his  friend,  by  the 
most  humiliating  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  by 
insisting  on  the  temptation  of  gain,  the  frailty 
of  nature,*  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  and 
his  earnest  desire  of  making  immediate  restitu- 
tion. Unfortunately,  indeed,  he  had  not  any 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  possession ; 
but  if  Polychares  would  allow  his  son  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Lacedemon,  he  would  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  youth  the  frill  price  which  he 
had  received  for  Ins  father's  property.  On  this 
occasion  it  is  easier  to  pity  the  misfortune,  than 
excuse  the  weakness,  of  the  Messenian.  The 
youth  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  the  Lacede- 
monian territory,  than  the  traitor  Euephnus 
stabbed  him  to  tiie  heart. 


8  Paumn.  in  Mmmo.  p.  999.  The  MesMniaoi  denisd 
tfiit  whole  traOMCtion,  and  •abvtitntsd  a  moi*  impmbabit 
•tory  in  itf  ftead.    Paoaao.  ibid. 

9  Ev  vai(  Ti|  mviimirtvn  ^orii,  *»i  aiXXa*v,  i^*  •!(  Bim^t- 
fuBm  •/•KOI  yiMB^«i,  t»  ni^Sn  /ayirr^t  •vmy*nv  axii. 

PAVBAK. 

Ct  rinterot  anlbi  pin  d«  tain  ks  eiimet. 
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The  afflicted  father,  aMembling  his  friendi 
tnd  followers,  travelled  to  Sparta,  and  implored 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  laws  against  the  ac- 
cumulated fuilt  of  perfidy  and  murder.  In  vain 
he  repeatedly  addressed  himself  to  the  kings, 
to  the  ephori,  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  assem- 
bly. The  money,  the  eloquence,  the  intrigues 
of  Euephnus,  and,  above  all,  his  character  of 
Spartan,  prevailed  over  the  impotent  solicita- 
tions of  a  Messenian  stranger.  Polychares, 
provoked  by  the  cruel  disregard  of  the  Lace- 
dfcmonians  to  his  just  demands,  determined  to 
return  home;  but  having  lost  his  understanding 
through  rage  and  despair,  he  assaulted  and 
slew  several  Spartan  citizens  whom  he  met  on 
the  road ;  and  after  thus  quenching  his  resent- 
ment against  the  guilty  in  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent, he  was  conducted  by  the  assistance  of  his 
iViends  to  his  native  country. 

He  had  not  long  returned  to  Andania,  when 
ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Spartan  senate, 
demanding  the  person  of  such  an  atrocious  and 
open  offender.  The  Messenians  assembled  to 
deliberate  on  this  request;  and  Androcles  and 
Antiochus,  who  were  jointly  invested  with  the 
regal  power,  having  differed,  as  usually  hap- 
pened, in  their  opinions,  each  prince  was  sup- 
ported by  the  strength  of  a  numerous  faction. 
The  debate  was  decided  by  an  expedient  often 
adopted  in  such  tumultuary  assemblies.  Both 
parties  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  sedition 
being  fatal  to  Androcles,  the  opinion  of  Anti- 
ochus prevailed,  who  declared  against  deliver- 
ing Polychares  into  the  power  of  his  enraged 
enemies.  But  Antiochus,  though  he  denied  the 
unreasonable  demand  of  the  Spartan  ambas- 
sadors, dismissed  them  with  a  proposal,  which 
left  them  no  room  to  complain  of  injustice. 
He  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  Messenian  as- 
sembly, to  refer  all  the  differences  between  the 
two  nations  to  the  respected  council  of  the 
Amphictyons.  This  equitable  proposal,  which 
ill  suited  the  ambitious  designs  of  Sparta,  was 
not  honoured  with  an  answer  from  that  repub- 
lic, who,  desirous  to  acquire  the  rich  fields  of 
Messenia,  prepared  for  taking  arms;  and, 
having  completed  her  preparations,  bound  her 
citizens  by  oath,  never  to  desist  from  hostility 
till  they  had  effected  their  purpose.  ^ 
^^  Q  Without  an  open  declaration  of  war 
743  ^^'^^  ambition  had  extinguished  every 
sentiment  of  piety)  they  invaded  the 
Messenian  frontier,  and  attacked  the  small  town 
of  Ampheia,  which,  from  its  advantageous 
situation  on  a  rock,  seemed  equally  proper  for 
iniestiiig  the  enemy,  and  securing  their  own 
retreat^  The  time  chosen  for  the  assault  was 
the  dead  of  night,  when  the  unsuspecting  in- 
habitants reposed  in  full  confidence  of  their  ac- 
customed security.  There  was  neither  sentinel 
at  the  gates,  nor  garrison  within  tlie  place. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  followed  by  exe- 
cution. Many  Ampheians  were  assassmated 
in  their  beds;  several  fled  to  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  the  sanctity  of  which  proved  a  feeble 


1  Strabo  exprenM  thia  oath  stronfly,  but  oddly,  *0/«or«r- 

«  wrnvrmi  mwtimvtt*.    "Having  aworn  not  to  retorn  home 
before  that  they  either  took  Meiaeiie,  or  that  they  all  died." 
9  0^^^^r^ft9w  iwtrninop.'^AjjBAxi. 


protection  againrt  the  Bptrtan  ertielty;  and  a 
miserable  remnant  escaped  to  diffuse  the  me- 
lancholy tidings  of  their  unexpected  calamity. 

On  this  important  emergency  Enphaes,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  An- 
tiochus, summoned  a  general  assemUy  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  plain  of  Slenydara}  where, 
after  hearing  the  opinion  of  others  concerning 
the  critical  situation  of  their  affairs,  he  declared 
his  own  sentiments,  whi<di  were  ftdl  of  honour 
and  magnanimity :  *^  That  the  final  event  of  the 
war  was  not  to  be  conjectured  by  its  unfortu- 
nate beginning;  the  Messenians,  though  less 
inured  to  arms  than  their  warlike  opponents, 
would  acquire  both  skill  and  courage  in  pur- 
suing the  measures  of  a  just  defence;  and  the 
gods,  protectors  of  innocence,  would  make  the 
struggles  of  virtuous  liberty  prevail  over  the 
rude  assaults  of  violence  and  ambition."  The 
discourse  of  Euphaes  was  received  with  shouts 
of  applause ;  and  the  Messenians,  by  advice  of 
their  king,  abandoned  the  open  country,  and 
settled  in  such  of  their  towns  as  were  best  fortt- 
fiod  by  art  or  nature,  leaving  the  remabider  to 
the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  with  whose  bravery 
and  numbers  their  own  weakness  was  yet  una- 
ble to  contend.  But  while  they  kept  within  theh 
walls,  they  6ontinued  to  exercise^themselves  in 
arms,  and  to  acquire  such  vigour  and  discipline, 
as  might  enable^em  to  oppose  the  Spartans  in 
the  field.  Four  years  elapsed  from  Uie  taking 
of  Ampheia  before  they  ventured  to  embrace 
this  dangerous  measure.  During  all  that  time, 
the  Spartans  made  annual  incursions  into  their 
country,  destroying  their  harvests,  and  carry- 
ing into  captivity  such  straggling  parties  as 
they  happened  to  surprise.  They  took  care, 
however,  not  to  demolish  the  houses,  to  cut 
down  the  wood,  or  otherwise  to  disfigure  or 
desolate  a  country,  which  they  already  regard- 
ed as  their  own. 

A  Q  ^  The  Messenians  on  the  other  hand,  as 
.^  '  their  courage  continued  to  increase.  Were 

*  not  contented  with  defending  their  own 
walls,  but  detached  in  small  parties,  the  boldest 
of  their  warriors  to  ravage  the  sea-coast  of  La- 
conia.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these 
predatory  expeditions,  Euphaes  determined  to 
take  the  field  with  the  flower  of  the  Messenian 
nation.  The  army  of  freemen  was  attended  by 
an  innumerable  crowd  of  slaves,  carrying  wood 
and  other  materials  necessary  for  encampment. 
Thus  prepared,  they  put  themselves  in  motion, 
and,  before  they  reached  the  frontier,  were  seen 
by  the  Spartan  garrison  of  Ampheia,  who  im- 
mediately sounded  the  Alarm  of  an  approach- 
ing enemy.  The  Spartans  flew  to  arms  with 
more  than  their  wonted  alacrity,  delighted  with 
the  opportunity,  for  which  they  had  so  long 
wished  in  vain,  of  deciding,  at  one  blow,  the 
event  of  a  tedious  war.  The  hostile  armies 
approached  with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the 
fury  of  their  resentment,  and  arrived,  with  high 
expectations,  at  the  intermediate  plain  which 
overspread  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
But  diere  the  martial  ardour  of  the  troops  re- 
ceived a  check,  which  had  not  been  foreseen 
by  their  commanders.  The  rivulet,  intersect- 
ing the  plain,  was  swelled  by  the  rains  into  a 
torrent    This  eircamstanee  prevented  a  general 
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enjr^emeDt  The  caTalry  algne  (amounting  on 
eitLojT  aide  to  about  five  hundred  hone)  passed 
near  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  contended  in 
an  indeciuve  skirmish ;  while  the  fury  of  the 
infantry  evaporated  in  empty  boasts  and  una- 
vailing insults.  Night  insensibly  came  on, 
during  which  the  Messenians  fortified  their 
camp  with  so  much  skill,  that  the  enemy,  rather 
than  venture  to  storm  it,  preferred  to  return 
home,  after  an  expedition,  which,  considermg 
their  superiority  in  numbers,  appeared  no  less 
inglorious  thaa  ineffectual. 
^The  pusillanimous  behaviour  of  the  Spartan 
army  deserved  not  the  approbation  of  the 
senate.  The  severe  fiithers  of  the  republic  up- 
braided the  degeneracy  of  the  youth,  who  no 
longer  paid  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  oath 
which  they  had  taken,  never  to  lay  down  their 
arms  until  they  had  completely  subdued  the 
Messenians.  The  spirit  of  the  senate  was  soon 
diffused  through  the  community ;  and  it  was 
determined,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  na- 
tion, to  prepare  for  carrying  on  a  more  fierce 
war  than  the  enemy  had  yet  experienced.  At 
the  approach  of  autumn,  the  season  always  pre- 
ferred for  the  predatory  expeditions  of  those 
early  times,  all  the  Spartans  of  military  age, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  subordinate 
towns  of  Laconia,  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Lacedemonians,  were  ready  to  take  the  field. 
After  leaving  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  for  the 
internal  safety  of  the  country,  the  number  that 
might  be  spared  abroad,  probably  amounted  to 
about  twenty  thousand  men.  This  powerful 
army  was  still  farther  increased  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  strangen,  particularly  the  Assinians 
and  Dryopians,  who  fled  from  the  cruel  tyran- 
ny of  Argos,  a  republic  no  less  blameable  thaa 
Sparta,  for  oppressive  severity  towards  her 
weaker  neighbours.  Besides  this  reinforce- 
ment, the  Spartans  hired  a  considerable  body 
of  archers  from  Crete,  to  oppose  the  horse  and 
light  infantry  of  the  Messenians.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  expedition  was  entrusted  to  the 
Spartan  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus; 
the  former  of  whom  commanded  the  right, 
and  the  latter  the  left  wing,  while  the  central 
division  was  committed  to  Uie  discretion  and 
valour  of  Euryleon,  who,  though  bom  in 
Sparta,,  was  descended  of  the  royal  race  of 
Theban  Cadmus. 

Ancient  writers  have  neglected  to  mention 
the  scene  of  this  second  engagement,  which 
.  ^  Pausanias  has,  with  more  diffusiveneBs 
.Jg  '  than  accuracjik  described  in  his  historical 
journey  through  Messenia  \  but  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conjecture,  from  this  omission,  that 
both  the  first  and  second  battles  happened  near 
the  same  place,  on  the  extensive  plain  which 
oonneets  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  Messenians  were  inferior,  both  in  num- 
ben  and  in  discipline,  but  ardent  in  the  cause 
of  every  thing  most  dear  to  them.  Euphaes 
headed  their  left  wing,  wliich  opposed  the 
^vision  of  Theopompus ;  Pytharatus  led  the 
right;  and  Cleonnis  oonunanded  the  centre. 
Bofore  the  signal  was  given  for  charge,  the 
commanderB  addressed  their  respective  troops. 
Theopompus,  with  Laconic  brevity,  **  reminded 
the  Spartans  of  their  oath,  and  of  the  glory 


which  their  ancestors  had  acquired  by  subduing 
the  territories  of  their  neighbours."  Euphaes, 
at  greater  lengtli,  animated  his  soldiers  to  vic- 
tory, by  describing  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
defeat.  ^^  Their  lands  and  fortunes  were  not 
the  only  objects  of  contention:  they  had  already 
experienced  the  Spartan  cruelty  in  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Ampheia,  where  all  the  men  of  a  mili- 
tary age  had  been  put  to  the  sword ;  the  wo- 
men, as  well  as  the  children,  with  their  aged 
parents,  subjected  to  an  ignominious  servitude ; 
their  temples  burnt  op  plundered;  the  dty 
levelled  with  the  ground;  and  the  country 
desolated.  The  calamities,  hitherto  confined 
to  that  little  district,  would  be  difiiised  over  the 
whole  of  their  beautiful  territory,  unless  the 
active  bravery  of  Messenia  should  now,  by  a 
noble  effort  of  patriotism,  overcome  the  num- 
bers and  discipline  of  Sparta."  Encouraged 
by  the  ardour  of  their  prince,  the  Messenians 
rather  ran  than  marched  to  the  battle.  As  they 
approached  the  enemy,  they  threatened  them 
with  their  eyes  and  gestures,  reproaching  them 
with  an  insatiable  avidity  for  wealth  and  power, 
an  unnatural  disregard  to  the  ties  of  blood,  an 
impious  contempt  for  their  common  gods,  and 
particularly  for  the  revered  name  of  Hercules, 
the  acknowledged  founder  and  patron  of  both 
kingdoms.  From  words  of  reprcMich  they  made 
an  easy  transition  to  deeds  of  violence.  Many 
quitted  their  ranks,  and  assailed  the  embattled 
phalanx  of  the  Spartans.  The  wounded  spent 
the  last  exertions^  of  their  strength  in  signal 
acta  of  vengeance,  or  employed  their  last  breath 
in  conjuring  their  companions  to  imitate  the 
example  of  their  bravery ;  and  tojmaintain,  by 
an  hcmourable  death,  the  safety  and  renown  of 
their  coimtry.  To  the  gei  «rous  ardour  of  the 
Messenians,  Sparta  opposed  the  assured  intre- 
pidity of  disciplined  vaJour.  Her  citizens, 
inured  to  the  use  of  anus,  closed  their  ranks, 
and  remained  firm  in  their  respective  posts. 
Where  the  enemy  in  my  part  gave  way,  they 
followed  them  with  an  undisturbed  progress ; 
and  endeavoured,  b/  the  continuance  of  regular 
exertion,  to  overcsme  the  desultory  efforts  of 
rage,  fury,  and  dM^sir.^ 

Such  were  the  principal  differences  in  the 
sentiments  uid  conduct  of  two  annies,  both 
of  which  weje  alike  animated  by  the  love  of 
gloiy  and  the  desire  of  vengeance;  passions 
which  they  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  there 
was  no  sx&mple,  on  either  side,  of  a  soldier 
who  dei^ed  to  seek  for  quarter,  or  who  at- 
tempted to  sooth,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  ran- 
som, the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  the  victors. 
EmnUtion  and  avarice  conspired  in  despoiling 
tbs  bodies  of  the  slain.  Amidst  this  barbarous 
omjiloyment,  which  custom  only  rendered  hon- 
ourable, many  met  with  an  untimely  fete ;  for 
vhUe  they  stripped  the  dead  with  the  rashness 
of  blind  avidity,  they  often  exposed  their  own 
persons  to  the  darts  and  swords  of  their  ene- 


3  Agreeably  to  the  nelaneboly  fimmeM  of  the  adrice 
afterwardi  given  by  TyrtieaB  to  the  Bpartans, 

K*i  Ttf  marotvnrxmv  vrrmr*  Mx«rr«o-«TO. 

Ttrtjkdb,  edit  Glaa.  p.  4.  vcr.  5. 

4  The  mode  of  fighting  in  that  age  it  forciblr  deMribod 
by  TyrtaJua,  p.  7.  edit  Glaig.  Akk»  ne  •«  f  i«iC«if  a*« •'••*'• 
irer«  m^crtfun,  to  the  end  of  Um  ootn. 
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mies;  and  sometimes  the  dying,  by  a  fi>rtunale 
wound«  soothed  the  agonies  of  tiie  present  mo- 
ment, and  retaliated  their  past  sufferings  on 
their  unguarded  despoilers. 

The  lungs,  who  had  hitherto  been  satisfied 
with  leading  their  troops  to  action,  and  sharing 
the  common  danger,  longed,  as  the  battle  began 
to  warm,  to  signalize  their  valour  in  single  com- 
bat  With  this  design  Theopompus,  listening 
only  to  his  courage,  first  marched  towards 
Euphaes,  who,  seeing  him  approach,  cried  out 
to  his  companions,  ^Does  not  Theopompus 
well  imitate  the  bloody-minded  Polynices,  who, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  strangers,  levied  war 
against  his  native  country,  and,  with  his  own 
hand,  slew  a  brother,  by  whom,  at  the  same 
instant,  he  himself  was  slain  ?  In  like  manner 
does  Theopompus,  with  unnatural  hatred,  per- 
secute his  kinsmen  of  the  race  of  Hercules ;  but 
I  trust  he  shall  meet  the  punishment  due  to  his 
impiety/'  At  sight  of  this  interesting  specta- 
cle, the  troops  were  inspired  with  new  ardour, 
and  the  battle  raged  with  redoubled  fury.  The 
chosen  bands,  wno  respectively  watched  the 
safety  of  the  contending  princes,  became  insen- 
sible to  personal  danger,  and  only  solicitous  to 
preserve  the  sacred  persons  of  their  kings.  The 
strength  of  Sparta,  at  length,  began  to  yield  to 
the  activity  of  her  rivals.  The  troops  of  Theo- 
pompus were  broken  and  thrown  into  disorder; 
and  the  reluctant  prince  was  himself  compelled 
to  retire.  At  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of 
the  Messenians,  having  lost  their  leader  Pytha- 
ratos,  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  Polydoms 
and  his  Spartans:  but  neither  this  general,  nor 
king  Euphaes,  thought  proper  to  pursue  the 
flying  enemy.  It  seemed  more  expedient  to 
strengthen,  with  their  victorious  troops,  the 
central  divisions  of  their  respective  armies, 
which  still  continued  to  fight  with  obstinate 
valour,  and  doubtful  success.  Night  at  length 
put  an  end  to  the  engagement,  which  had 
proved  extremely  humiUating  to  both  parties; 
for  next  morning  neither  offered  to  renew  the 
battle,  neither  ventured  \o  erect  a  trophy  of 
victory,  while  both  eravtd  a  suspension  of 
arms,  for  the  purpose  of  interring  the  dead;  a 
demand  generally  construed  at  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  defeat 

Although  the  immediate  efSwAa  of  the  battle 
were  alike  destructive  to  the  Spartans  and  to 
the  Messenians,  its  remote  consequences  were 
peculiarly  ruinous  to  the  latter.  They  were 
less  rich  and  less  numerous  than  their  oppo- 
nents; their  army  could  not  be  recruited  with 
the  same  facility;  many  of  their  slav^  were 
bribed  into  the  enemy's  service;  and  a  pesti- 
lential distemper,  concurring  with  other  mis- 
fortunes, reduced  them  to  Uie  last  extreonty 
of  distress.  The  Spartans,  mean  while,  carried 
on  their  annual  incursions  with  more  th^ 
usual  cruelty,  involving  the  husbandman,  witk 
his  labours,  in  undistingruished  ruin,  and  de- 
coying by  fire  and  sword  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants of  £he  unfortified  cities.  The  miserable 
ravages  to  which  these  cities  were  continually 
exposedi  obliged  the  Messenians  to  abandon 
them,  and  to  secA:  reAige  among  the  almost  in- 
accessible mountains  of  Ithome ;  a  place  which, 
though  situate  near  the  flimtiers  of  Laconia, 


afforded  them  the  securest  retreat  amidst  their 
present  calamities,  being  strongly  fortified  by 
nature,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  bid 
defiance  to  the  battering  engines  known  in  that 
early  age. 

The  Messenians,  thus  defended  against  ex- 
ternal assaults,  were  still  exposed  to  &e  dangei 
of  perishing  by  famine.  The  apprehension  ot 
this  new  calamitf  gave  additional  poignancy 
to  the  feelings  of  their  unhappy  situation,  and 
increased  the  horrors  of  the  pestilence  which 
raged  more  fiercely  than  ever  among  men 
cooped  up  within  a  narrow  fortress.  Under 
the  pressure  of  present,  and  the  dread  of  future 
evil,  their  minds  were  favourably  disposed  for 
admitting  the  terrors  of  superstition.  A  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire  by  what 
sacrifice  they  might  appease  the  resentment  of 
the  angry  gods.  On  his  return  to  Ithome,  he 
declared  the  stem  answer  of  the  ^od,  which 
demanded  the  innocent  blood  of  a  virgin  of  the 
royal  race.  The  Messenians  prepared,  in  full 
assembly,  to  obey  the  horrid  mandate.  The 
lots  were  cast,  and  the  daughter  of  Lydscus 
was  declared  worthy  of  atoning,  by  her  blood, 
for  the  sins  of  the  prince  and  people  :  but  the 
father,  who  was  only  a  distant  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  allowed  his  paternal  affection  to 
prevail  over  the  dictates  of  both  his  patriotism 
and  his  piety.  By  his  advice,  Ephebolus,  a  di- 
viner, opposed  the  sacrifice,  asserting  that  the 
pretended  princess  was  not  what  she  appeared, 
but  a  supposititious  child,  whom  the  artifice  of 
the  wife  of  Lyciscus  had  adopted  to  conceal 
her  barrenness.  While  the  remonstrances  of 
the  diviner  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assem- 
bly, Lyciscus  privately  withdrew  his  daughter ; 
and,  escaping  unobserved  through  the  gates  of 
Ithome,  sought  protection,  against  the  cruelty 
of  fortune  and  of  his  friends,  among  the  unre- 
lenting enemies  of  his  country. 

He  had  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  his  journey  towards  Sparta,  when  the  dis- 
covery of  his  departure  threw  the  Messenians 
into  great  consternation ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  de- 
termine what  might  have  been  the  effect  of 
their  superstitious  terrors,  had  not  Aristode- 
mus,  another  branch  of  the  Herculean  stock, 
and  still  less  distinguished  by  birth  than  merit, 
voluntarily  offered  to  devote  his  own  child  for 
the  public  safety.  But  this  sacrifice  was  like- 
wise opposed  by  a  youth,  who,  passionately  in 
love  with  the  intended  victim,  cried  out,  that 
the  young  lady  had  been  betrothed  to  him,  and 
that  it  belonged  to  her  destined  husband,  not 
to  her  inhuman  father,  to  dispose  of  her  life  and 
fortune.  When  his  noisy  clamours  were  little 
regarded  by  the  assembly,  he  had  the  effrontery 
to  assert,  that  the  daughter  of  Aristodemus 
could  not  answer  the  condition  required  by  the 
oracle ;  that,  even  before  the  nuptial  rites  had 
been  consummated,  she  had  pitied  the  violence 
of  his  passion,  and  that  new  she  carried  in  het 
womb  the  fruit  of  their  unhappy  loves.  Aristo- 
demus, hearing  this  declaration,  was  seised  with 
rage  and  indignation  at  the  unmerited  disgrace 
thrown  on  his  family.  ^It  then  appeared," 
says  an  ancient  author,*  ^  with  what  ease  des- 
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tiny  tamkiies  the  feeble  virtaes  of  men,  as  the 
ftlime  of  a  river  does  the  ahining  om&ments 
which  eorer  its  humid  bed.''  The  angry  father 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  his  un- 
fortunate daughter,  and,  with  horrid  barbarity, 
opening  her  womb  in  the  presence  of  the 
amazed  assembly,  demanded  justice  on  the  in- 
famous impostor  who  had  traduced  her  virtue. 
The  Messenians  were  still  farther  irritated 
against  the  youth,  in  consequence  of  the  opi- 
nion of  Ephobolus,  who  declared  that  another 
victim  must  be  sought  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  because  Aristodemus  had  sacrificed 
his  daughter,  not  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  but 
to  gratify  the  impetuous  passion  of  his  o\vn 
ungovernable  soul.  The  rage  of  the  assembly 
would  have  speedily  sent  the  lover  to  attend 
the  shade  of  his  mistress;  but  fortunately  he 
was  beloved  and  pitied  by  king  Euphaes,  whose 
authority  controlled,  on  this  occasion,  the  au- 
dacious insolence  of  a  priest,  and  checked  the 
wild  fury  of  the  populace.  The  king  asserted 
that  Apollo  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
disobedience :  the  god  demanded  the  blood  of  a 
virgin,  a  virgin  had  been  slain;  but  neither  did 
the  Pythia  determine,  nor  belonged  it  to  thorn 
to  inquire,  by  whose  hands,  or  from  what  mo- 
tive, the  victim  should  be  put  to  death. 

The  oracle,  thus  favourably  interpreted  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  prince,  not  only  allayed  the 
frantic  rage,  but  restored  the  fainting  hopes, 
of  the  people.  They  determined  to  defend  their 
capital  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  this  generous 
resolution,  which  they  maintained  mviolate 
daring  the  course  of  several  years,  was  justi- 
fied by  obstinate  exertions  of  valour. 

The  spirited  and  persevering  efforts  of  the 
Messenians,  as  well  as  the  proud  tyranny  of 
Sparta,  tended  to  procure,  to  the  weaker  state, 
several  useful  alliances  among  the  neighbour- 
ing republics.  Of  all  the  communities  inhabit- 
ing the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corinthians  alone, 
as  a  maritime  and  commercial  people,  enter- 
tained little  jealousy  of  the  Spartans ;  while 
the  Argives  and  Aroidians,  from  proximity  of 
situation,  as  well  as  interference  of  interest 
and  ambition,  held  the  disciples  of  Lycurgus  in 
peculiar  detestation.  By  the  assistance  of  these 
powerful  allies,  the  Messenians  gained  con- 
siderable advantages  in  two  general  engage- 
ments ;  in  the  former  of  which  their  king  Eu- 
phaes, betrayed  by  the  ardour  of  success  into 
an  unequal  combat,  was  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  slain  in  the  action.  The  valour  of 
Aristodemus  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  fill  the  vacant  throne ;  and  his  conduct 
in  war  justified  the  high  opinion  entertained 
of  him  by  his  countrymen.  For  five  years  he 
bailed  the  a^iring  hopes  of  the  Spartans;  de- 
feated them  in  several  desultory  rencounters ; 
and,  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  near  the  walls 
of  Ithome,  overcame  the  principal  strength 
of  their  republic,  assisted  by  that  of  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

This  victory,  though  obtained  by  stratagem 
rather  than  by  superiority  of  courage  or  disci- 
pline, threw  the  Spartan  senate  into  the  great- 


est perplexity,  and  deprived  tJiem  of  the  expec- 
tation of  putting  a  speedy,  or  even  a  fortunate, 
end  to  the  war.  In  their  distress  they  had  re- 
course to  the  same  oracle,  which  had  relieved 
the  afflictions  of  the  Messenians.  As  the  policy 
of  the  god  seldom  sent  away,  in  ill  humour,  the 
votaries  of  his  8hrine,the  destruction  of  Ithome 
was  announced  with  prophetic  obscurity.  The 
Spartans,  with  revived  hopes,  again  took  the 
field;  and  their  new  ardour  was  successful  in 
several  skirmishes  with  the  Messenians,  who, 
harassed  by  an  open,  were  still  more  fatally 
oppressed  by  a  secret,  foe.  The  people  were 
again  seized  with  superstitious  terrors.  Dreams, 
visions,  and  other  prodigies  confirmed  the  me- 
lancholy prediction  of  Apollo.  The  impatient 
temper  of  Aristodemus  made  him  withdraw, 
by  a  voluntary  death,  from  the  evils  which 
threatened  his  country.  The  other  leaders  of 
greatest  renown  had  perished  in  the  field. 
Ithome,  deprived  of  its  principal  support,  and 
A  Q  invested  more  closely  than  before,  was 
724. '  ^^^^'"P^l^^i  ^^f  ^  Biege  of  five  months, 
to  submit  to  the  slow  but  irresistible  im- 
pressions of  famine.  Such  of  its  inhabitants  as 
were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  hospitality  in 
Sicyon,  Argos,  or  Arcadia,  travelled  with  all 
possible  expedition  into  those  countries.  The 
sacred  families,  who  were  attached  to  the  min- 
istry of  Ceres,  sought  a  secure  refuge  among 
the  venerable  priests  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica.  The 
greater  part  of  the  people  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  interior  towns  and  villages,  en- 
deavouring, in  the  obscurity  of  their  ancient 
habitations,  to  elude  the  industrious  search  of 
an  unrelenting  enemy.' 

The  Lacedasmonians,  having  thus  obtained 
possession  of  the  Messenian  capital,  discovered 
signal  gratitude  to  their  ^ods,  fidelity  to  their 
allies,  and  cruelty  to  theur  enemies.  Ithome 
was  demolished  to  the  foundation.  Of  its  spoil, 
three  tripods  were  consecrated  to  Amyclean 
Apollo.  The  first  was  adorned  with  the  image 
of  Venus,  the  second  witli  that  of  Diana,  and 
the  third  with  the  figures  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine. To  the  Assinians,  who  had  assisted  them 
with  peculiar  alacrity  in  the  war,  the  Spartans 
gave  that  beautiful  portion  of  the  Messenian 
coast,  which  assumed,  and  long  retained,  the 
name  of  its  new  inhabitants.  They  rewarded 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Messenian  Androcles, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had 
discovered  his  partiality  for  Sparta,  by  bestow- 
ing on  his  descendants  the  fertile  district  of 
Hyamia.  The  rest  of  the  Messenian  nation 
were  treated  with  all  the  rigour  of  Spartan 
policy.  They  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  their  proud  victors,  to  present 
them  every  year  with  half  the  produce  of  their 
soil,  and,  under  pain  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment, to  appear  in  mourning  habits,  at  the 
funerals  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  magistrates.' 

After  the  close  of  the  first  Messenian  war, 
Greece  appears,  for  several  years,  to  have  en- 
joyed an  unusual  degree  of  tranquillity.  Peace 
promoted  population ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Peloponnesus  continued  to  diffuse  their  nu* 
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merouB  colonies  over  the  islands  of  Sicily  and 
Corcyra,  as  well  as  over  the  southern  division 
of  Italy,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
i>Iagna  Grtecia.'  In  this  delicious  country 
two  considerable  establishments  were  formed, 
about  the  same  time,  the  one  at  Rhegium,  and 
the  other  at  Tarentum.  Rhegium,  situate  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  soon 
acquired  the  ascendant  over  the  neighbouring 
cities;  and  Tarentum, having  become  the  most 
powerful  community  oA  the  eastern  coast,  had 
the  honour  of  giving  name  to  the  spacious  bay, 
which  penetrates  so  deeply  into  Italy,  that  it 
almost  unites  the  Tuscan  and  the  loman  seas. 

The  particular  causes  which  occasioned,  or 
llie  various  conse<juences  which  attended,  these 
several  migrations,  are  not  related  in  ancient 
history;  the  Laoedemonian  establishment  at 
Tarentum  was  alone  marked  by  such  circum- 
stances as  have  merited,  on  account  of  their 
singularity,  to  be  handed  down  to  succeeding 
ages. 

During  the  second  expedition'  of  the  Spar- 
tans against  Messenia,  the  army,  consisting  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  who  had  at- 
tained the  military  age,  bound  themselves,  by 
oath,  not  to  return  home  until  they  had  sub- 
dued their  enemies.  This  engagement  de- 
tained them  several  vears  in  the  field,  during 
which  Sparta,  inhabited  only  by  women,  chil- 
dren, and  helpless  old  men,  produced  no  suc- 
ceeding generation  to  support  the  future  glories 
of  the  republic.  Sensible  of  this  inconve- 
nience, which,  in  a  warlike  and  ambitious  state, 
surrounded  by  warlike  and  ambitious  rivals, 
might  have  been  productive  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences,  the  senate  recalled  such 
young  men  as,  having  lefl  their  country  before 
they  had  attained  the  military  age,  were  not  un- 
der any  obligation  to  keep  the  field;  and  enjoin- 
ed them  to  associate  promiscuously  with  the 
married  women,  that  tlio  city  might  thus  be  pre- 
served from  decay  and  desolation.  The  children 
bom  of  these  useful,  though  irregular  connec- 
tions, were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Par- 
theniie;  probably  denoting  the  condition  of 
their  moUiers.'  They  had  no  certain  fiither ; 
nor  w^ere  they  entitled,  though  citizens  of 
Sparta,  to  any  private  inheritance.  These  cir- 
cumstances kept  them  a  distinct  body,  the 
members  of  which  were  attached  by  the  strict- 
est friendship  to  each  other,  and  hostile  to  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

This  dangerous  disposition  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  the 
Spartans,  who,  on  their  return  firom  the  con- 
quest of  Messenia,  treated  the  Parthenie  with 
the  most  supercilious  contempt.    The  young 


1  This  name,  ••  will  be  proTed  hereafter,  denoted  the 
Craok  Mtilementa  both  in  flaljr  and  Sieily.  The  colonies 
Uhere  became,  in  progren  of  time,  |»erhapi  more  cuneider- 
able  than  the  mother  country.  I'lieir  proceodinfi  will  be 
fully  related  in  the  foDowinf  work ;  bot  not  until  their 
transAciione  enter  into  the  general  lyitem  of  Grecian  po- 
litics. 

9  They  had  taken  the  tame  oath  in  the  flrat  expedition: 
hot  it  appears  fVom  Pausaoias,  that  they  did  not  obserre  it. 
The  seniitnrs  upbraided  the  youth  with  cowardice  and  con 
lempt  of  their  oath,  }f«x.(av  ■■<  r»w  «f4«v  vwift^im¥. 
Pacsaw.  p.  936. 
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men  could  endure  poverty  a^d  misfortune,  but 
could  not  brook  disgrace.  Their  unhaj^y 
situation,  and  the  impatience  with  which  they 
submitted  to  it,  naturally  connected  them  with 
the  Helots,  those  miserable  slaves  whose  just 
indigrnation  ever  prompted  them  to  revolt  from 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  masters.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed ;  the  day,  place,  and  signal 
were  determined,  upon  which  the  Parthenie 
and  Helots,  armed  with  concealed  daggers,  and 
with  the  most  hostile  fury,  should  retaliate,  in 
the  public  assembly,  their  past  sufferings  and 
insulti  on  the  unsuspecting  superiority  of  the 
proud  lords  of  Sparta.  The  time  approached, 
and  the  design  was  lipe  for  execution,  when 
the  president  of  the  assembly  ordered  the  crier 
to  proclaim.  That  none  present  shoidd  throw 
up  his  cap  (for  that  had  been  the  signal  ap- 
pointed by  the  conspirators ;)  and  thus  clearly 
intimated  that  the  plot  had  been  discovered, 
and  that  the  Spartans  wore  prepared  to  meet 
and  to  overcome  the  dangerous  treachery  of 
their  dependents.  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  Helots,  or  whether, 
as  the  conspiracy  had  been  laid  open  by  one 
of  their  number,  the  merit  of  an  individual 
was  allowed  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  Parthenie,  however,  were  treated 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  lenity,  sugrested, 
probably,  by  the  fears,  rather  than  by  the  hu- 
manity of  Sparta.4  They  were  not  only  al- 
lowed to  escape  unpunished  from  their  native 
country,  but  furnished  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary fbr  undertaking  a  successral  expedition 
against  the  neighbouring  coasts;  and  thus 
enabled  to  establish  themselves  under  their 
leader  Phalantus,  in  the  delightful  recesses  of 
the  Tarentine  gulf.* 

The  Spartans,  when  delivered  firom  the 
danger  of  this  formidable  conspiracy,  enjoyed, 
above  tliirty  years,  domestic  as  well  as  publie 
peace,  until  again  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Messenians.  The  dishonourable  condi 
tions  imposed  on  that  people,  the  toilsome  la- 
bours to  which  most  of  them  were  necessarily 
condemned,  in  order  to  produce  the  expected 
tribute ;  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  aug- 
mented by  industry,  and  augmenting  in  its 
turn  the  populousness  of  the  country;  all  these 
causes  conspired  to  sharpen  their  resentment, 
to  embitter  their  hostility,  and  to  determine 
them,  at  every  hazard,  to  expose  their  fortune 
to  the  decision' of  the  sword.  The  negligence 
of  Sparta  was  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
rebellion.  While  she  degraded  the  Sfesseni- 
ans  by  the  most  humiliating  marks  of  servi- 
tude, she  allowed  them,  however,  to  rebuild 
their  cities,  to  assemble  in  the  public  places, 
and  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  mo- 
tual  grievances  and  complaints.  To  reward 
the  services  of  Androcles,  the  Messenian  king, 
she  had  bestowed  on  his  family  the  rich  pro- 
vince of  Hyamia ;  but  the  descendants  of  that 
prince  preferring  the  duties  of  patriotism  to  the 
dictates  of  gratitude,  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged the  warlike  dispositions  of  his  coun 
trymen.  The  younij  men  of  Andania  lonee/ 
to  take  up  arms.    They  were  headed  by  Aris- 
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j^  ^  tomeaeg,  a  youth  descended  from  the 
0^  '  ancient  Hoe  of  Meeeenian  kings,  adorn- 
ed with  the  most  extraordinary  qualities 
of  mind  and  bodj,  and  whose  exploits,  if  in- 
stead of  being  song  by  Rhianus,  and  related 
by  Pansanias,  they  had  been  described  by  Xe- 
nophon,  or  celebrated  by  Homer,  would  pUoe 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  Grecian  heroes. 

In  entering  upon  this  memorable  war  the 
Messenians  consulted  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  indulged  the  mo- 
tives of  ammosity  and  ambition.  Before  dis- 
oovering  their  intention  to  take  up  arms,  they 
despatched  messengers  to  the  Arcadians  and 
Argives,  intimating  their  inclination  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  provided  they  could 
depend  oa  the  hearty  assistance  of  their  an- 
oieat  allies.  The  Argives  and  Arcadians  were 
naturally  enemies  to  their  warlike  and  ambi- 
tions neighbours ;  and,  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture, the  enmity  of  the  former  towards  Sparta 
was,  by  recent  injuries,  kindled  into  resent- 
ment. Both  nations  confirmed,  by  the  most 
flattering  promises,  the  resolution  of  the  Mes- 
senians, who,  with  uncommon  unanimity  and 
QODcert,  sought  deliverance  from  the  oppressive 
severity  of  their  tyrants. 

The  first  engagement  was  fou^t  at  Der«B,  a 
village  of  Messenia.  The  soldiers  on  both 
sides  behaved  with  equal  bravery;  the  victory 
was  doubtful;  but  Aristomenes,  the  Messe- 
nian,  acquired  unrivalled  gloiy  and  renown. 
On  the  field  of  battle  he  was  nlnted  king  by 
the  admiring  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 
He  declined,  however,  the  dangerous  honours 
of  royalty,  declaring  himself  siOisfied  with  the 
appellation  of  n^neral,  which,  in  that  age,  im- 
plied a  superiority  in  martial  exercises,  as  well 
as  in  the  knowledge  of  war,  and  in  the  expe- 
rience of  command.  The  Messenian  excelled 
in  all  these,  and  possessed,  besides,  a  degree  of 
military  enthusiasm,  which  as  it  was  employed 
to  retrieve  the  desperate  affairs  of  his  country, 
deserves  to  be  f(Hr  ever  remembered  and  ad- 
mired. Sensible  how  much  depended  on  the 
auspicious  beginning  of  the  war,  he  imme- 
diately marched  to  Sparta ;  entered  the  city, 
which  was  neither  wdled  nor  lighted,  during 
night ;  and  suq>ended  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva a  buckler,  inscribed  with  his  name,  as  a 
monument  of  his  success  against  the  enemy, 
and  an  offering  to  procure  the  good-will  of 
that  warlike  gc^dess. 

The  hardiness  of  this  exploit  was  rivalled 
by  the  singular  intrepidity  of  his  companions 
Panormous  and  Gonippus.  While  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  celebrated,  in  their  camp,  the  fee- 
tival  of  their  heroes  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
two  youths  of  Andania,  mounted  ou  fiery 
steeds,  with  lanoes  in  their  hands,  and  a  purple 
mantle  flowing  over  their  white  vestments, 
presented  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  joy- 
ous assembly.  The  superstitious  crowd,  dis- 
solved in  mirth  and  wine,  imsgined  that  their 
heavenly  protectors  had  appeared  in  a  human 
form,  in  order  to  grace  the  festival  established 
in  their  honour.^    As  they  approached,  un- 
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armed,  to  pay  their  obeisanee  to  the  divine 
brothers  of  Helen,  the  young  Messenians 
couched  their  spears,  attacked  the  multitude 
with  irresistible  fury,  slew  them  with  their 
weapons,  or  trod  them  down  with  their  horses, 
and  before  the  assembly  recovered  from  its  sur- 
prise and  consternation,  set  out,  in  triumph,  on 
their  return  to  Andania. 

These  exploits,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  are  not  particularly  recorded,  were  suf- 
ficient to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  Spartans,  and 
to  make  them  seek  the  advice  of  Apollo.  The 
oracle,  when  consulted  by  what  means  they 
might  change  the  success  of  the  war,  ordered 
them  to  demand  a  general  from  Athens ;  a 
A  ^  response  highly  mortifying  to  the  high 
623L  *  ^P v^^^  spirit,  as  their  own  kings,  &- 
scended  from  Hercules,  were  the  con- 
stitutional commanders  of  their  armies.  In 
compliance,  however,  with  the  mandate  of  the 
god,  the  haughtiness  of  Sparta  was  obliffed  to 
make  a  request  which  the  jealousy  of  Athens 
durst  not  venture  to  refuse.  The  Athenians, 
when  informed  of  the  oracle,  immediately  des- 
patched to  Sparta,  Tyrtsus,  a  man  who,  like 
every  Athenian  citizen,  had,  indeed,  borne 
arms,  but  who  had  never  been  distinguished 
by  any  rank  in  the  army.  He  was  chiefly 
known  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  poet ;  a  cha- 
racter in  which  he  has  been  justly  admired  by 
succeeding  ages.^  Among  the  Spartans,  how- 
ever, he  was  regarded  as  me  sacred  messenger 
of  the  divinity ;  and  his  verses  were  supposed 
to  convey  the  instructions  and  sentiments  in- 
spired by  his  heavenly  protector. 

The  heroic  valour  of  Aristomenes  long  con- 
tinued to  prevail  against  the  force  of  the  ora^ 
de,  as  well  as  against  all  the  other  enemies  of 
Messenia.  He  defeated  the  Spartans  in  three 
successive  engagements,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  so  similar,  that  they  have  frequently 
been  confounded  with  each  other.  They  were 
all  fought  in  the  plain  of  Stenyclara,  and  the 
most  remarkable  at  a  place  cBilled  the  Boar's 
Monument,  from  a  tradition  that  Hercules  had 
anciently  sacrificed  there  an  animal  of  that 
species.  The  Messenians  were  reinforced  by 
tne  assistance  of  their  allies  of  Elis  and  Sicyon, 
as  well  as  of  Argos  and  Arcadia.  The  Spar- 
tans were  followed  by  the  Corinthians,  their 
ancient  confederates,  and  by  the  citizens  of 
Leprea,  who  chose  to  seek  the  protection  of 
Sparta,  rather  than  submit  to  the  government 
of  Elis.  The  combined  army  was  commanded 
by  Anaxander  the  Spartan  king,  whose  influ- 
ence, however,  was  rivalled  by  the  authority 
ofHecataeus  the  diviner,  and  of  Tyrtsus  the 
poet.  The  Messenians  had  not  a  poet  worthy 
of  being  opposed  to  Tyrt«us ;  but  the  predic- 
tions of  Uieir  diviner  Theocles  were  able,  on 
some  occasions,  to  promote  or  to  restrain  the 
ardour  of  Aristomenes  himself. 


onqaMtionable  erldence.    Striking  faMtanoM  of  it  will  oa- 
ear  in  later  periods  of  tlie  Geeek  hntory. 


Tjrrtnotqao  mam  animoe  in  martia  bella, 
Venibns  exaeuit.  HoE. 

Tbreo  pocmf  of  Tjrtaua,  eontainins  the  praise  of  Talonr, 
are  prMervod  in  Stoboras;  a  fourth  on  the  aame  •ubject.  in 
the  ooly  oration  now  remaioinf  of  Lycargua,  the  Athenian 
orator,  the  friend  and  rival  of  Demoathenee.  A  few  de- 
tacbed  eoopleta  may  tbo  be  read  In  Strabo  and  Paoaaaias. 
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The  succera  of  the  engagement  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  spirited  exertion  of  the  Meese- 
nian  general.  At  the  head  of  a  small  band  of 
chosen  companions,  he  charged  the  principal 
division  of  the  Spartan  armj^,  commanded  by 
the  king  in  person.  The  resistance  was  obsti- 
nate,  and  lasted  for  several  hoars.  When  the 
Spartans  began  to  give  way,  Aristomenes  or* 
dered  a  new  body  of  troops,  to  complete  his 
success,  to  roat  and  pursue  the  enemy.  He, 
with  his  little  but  determined  band,  attacked 
a  second  division  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which 
still  continued  firm  in  its  post.  Having  com- 
pelled these  also  to  retreat,  he,  with  amazing 
rapidity,  turned  the  valour  of  his  troops  against 
A  third,  and  then  against  a  fourth  brigade,> 
both  of  Vhich  giving  ground,  the  whole  army 
was  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter.  The  merit  of  these  achievements 
was,  on  the  return  of  Aristomenes,  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  at  Andania.  The  men  re- 
ceived their  favourite  hero  with  joyous  acda- 
luations;  and  the  women,  strewing  his  way 
with  flowers,  sung  in  his  praise  a  stanza  that 
has  reached  modem  times,  expressing,  with 
elegant  simplicity,  the  glorious  victory  obtain- 
ed Over  the  Lacedismonians. 

The  tribute  of  just  applause  paid  to  the  vir- 
tues of  Aristomenes,  inspired  him  with  a  ge- 
nerous ambition  to  deserve  the  sincerest  gnti- 
tude  of  his  countrymen.  With  unremitting 
activity  he  continued,  with  his  little  band  of 
faithful  adherents,  to  overrun  the  hostile  ter- 
ritory,- to  destroy  the  defenceless  villages,  and 
to  carry  the  inhabitants  into  servitude.  The 
towns  of  Phane,  Carya,  and  Egila,  successively 
experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  his  ravages. 
In  the  first,  he  found  a  considerable  booty,  in 
money  and  commodities;  in  the  aecond,  he 
found  a  booty  still  more  preciousi,  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  principal  inhabitants  dancing  in  the 
chorus  of  Diana,  whom  he  honourably  pro- 
tected against  the  licentious  violence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  restored,  uninjured,  for  the  ran- 
som offered  by  their  parents.  After  attacking 
Egila,  Aristomenes  met  with  an  unexpected 
check  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spartan 
matrons,  who  were  offering  sacrifice  to  Ceres 
in  a  neighbouring  temple,  long  held  in  peculiar 
veneration.  As  soon  as  they  peicdved  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  the  women,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  had 
been  trained  to  all  the  manly  exercises  of  the 
other  sex,  issued  forth  from  the  temple,  and 
aiffiailing  the  Messenians  with  knives,  hatchets, 
burning  torches,  and  the  other  instruments  of 
sacrifice,  threw  them  into  disorder,  wounded 
several  of  the  soldiers,  and  seized  the  person 
of  their  commander.  Next  day,  however, 
Aristomenes  was  delivered  from  captivity, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Archidamea,  priest- 
ess of  Ceres,  whose  susceptible  heart  had  long 
admired  and  loved  the  merit  and  renown  of  the 
brave  Messenian. 

The  amazing  success  of  the  Messenians, 


I  Pnupnntnt  acknowledge!  that  the  exploits  of  Arbto- 
menon,  in  this  cn^agoment,  almoat  exceed  belief.  Paiuan. 
Mei>ten.  Tliere  it  n  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  cha- 
fHCtcr  nnd  oxploft«,  an  well  aa  in  the  aituation,  of  Arintome- 
nr^  and  ihnoc  of  the  colcbratin)  Scottish  jMitfiot  Wallace. 
Vid.  Buehnn.  Iliat.  Scot.  1.  vtii.  paaatio.  1 


which,  in  the  course  of  three  yean,  had  been 
interrupted  only  by  this  inconsiderable  acci- 
dent, disposed  the  Spartan  kings  to  abandon 
the  war,  and  to  allow  their  enemies  to  enjoy 
the  honour  and  advantages  which  they  had  so 
bravely  earned.  This  resolution  was  approved 
by  the  senate  and  assembly.  The  allies  of 
Sparta  readily  adopted  the  same  opinion. 
Tyrtsus  alone  opposed  the  disgraceful  mea- 
sure, with  all  the  force  of  his  authority.  The 
sacred  character  of  the  bard,  with  the  divine  in- 
fluence of  his  poetry,  prevailed  ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans again  entered  Messenia  with  an  army,  as 
numerous  and  powerful  as  any  they  had  before 
collected.  But  at  sight  of  the  Messenian  troops, 
headed  by  Aristomenes,  they  were  thrown  into 
new  consternation.  The  dreaded  prowess  of  their 
heroic  antagonist,  which  they  had  so  often  and 
so  fatally  experienced,  continually  presented 
itself  to  their  minds ;  and  the  inspired  arts  of 
Tyrteus  were  again  necessary  to  resist  the  in- 
creasing panic.  A  second  time  he  revived 
their  dn>oping  courage,  while  he  expatiated  on 
the  glory  of  ancient  warriors ;  the  magnani- 
mity of  despising  fortune ;  the  praise  and  ho- 
nours of  valour ;  the  joys  and  rewards  of  vie- 
tory.3  These  sentiments,  dictated  by  the  true 
spirit  of  heroism,  fired  their  minds  with  martial 
ardour.  Disregarding  the  sweets  of  lifis,  they 
longed  for  an  honourable  death.  One  consider^ 
ation  only  (such  was  the  superstition  of  ancient 
times^  damped  the  generous  warmth  that  ani- 
matea  their  souls.  In  an  engagement,  which 
there  was  every  reason  to  l^lieve  would  be 
fought  with  the  most  obstinate  valour  on  both 
sides,  what  crowds  of  warriors  must  fall,  whose 
bodies,  heaped  together  in  horrid  confusion, 
could  not  be  recognised  by  their  friends,  or  ob- 
tain, with  due  solemnity,  the  sacred  rights  of 
funeral!  This  melancholy  thought,  which 
chilled  the  boldest  heart  with  religious  horror, 
might  have  formed  aa  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  their  success,  had  not  their  terrors  been 
removed  by  the  prudent  misnonary  of  Apollo. 
By  the  advice  of  TyrtsBus,  each  soldier  tied  a 
token,inscribed  with  his  name  and  designationf 
round  his  right  arm,  by  means  of  which  his 
body,  however  disfigured,*  might  be  known  to 
his  friends  and  kindred.  Thus  fortified  against 
the  only  illusion  that  could  alarm  the  minds 
of  men  who  preferred  death  to  a  defeat,  they 
rushed  forward  to  attack  their  dreaded,  and 
hitherto  victorious,  foes. 

The  Messenian  general  had  drawn  up  his 
forces  at  a  place  called  the  Great  Ditch,  from 
which  this  engagement  has  been  called  the 
battle  of  the  Trenches.^  The  national  strength 
was  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of  Arca- 
dian troops,  commanded  by  their  king  Aristo- 
crates,  to  whose  treachery,  as  much  as  to  their 
own  valour,  the  Spartans  were  indebted  for 
the  victory. 

The  Spartans,  though  possessed  of  little  pri- 
vate wealth,  had  a  considerable  public  treasure, 
with  which  they  early  began  to  bribe  those 
whom  they  despaired  to  conquer.  With  this, 
perhaps,  on  many  former  occajnons,  they  had 


9  Tyrtnciiis  p.  9  and  X  i^lit.  Glnr^. 

3  OonftiM  c«rpornm  lineamenta.    Jaatin. 

4  Polybiua,  1.  iv     Strabo,  1.  viii. 
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jempted  the  avarice  of  Aristocrates,  who,  from 
want  of  opportunitj  rather  than  of  inclination 
to  betray,  had  hitherto  maintained  hie  fidelity 
inviolate.  But  when  he  perceived  the  onueuid 
ardour  which  animated  the  enemy ;  and  reflect- 
ed, that  if,  without  hie  concurrence,  victory 
should  declare  itself  on  their  side,  he  might 
for  ever  be  deprived  of  an  occasion  to  earn  the 
wages  of  his  intended  iniquity,  he  determined 
to  abandon  his  ancient  allies,  and  to  ensure 
•uceesB  to  the  LacedsBmonians.  In  sight  of  the 
two  armies  he  explained  and  exaggerated  to 
bis  troops  the  advantageous  position  of  the 
Spartans ;  the  difficulty  of  a  retreat,  in  case 
they  themselves  were  obliged  to  give  ground ; 
and  the  inauspicious  omens  which  threatened 
destruction  to  Mesaene.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
ruin  ready  to  overtake  the  allies,  he  command- 
ed his  men  to  be  prepared  to  follow  him  on  the 
first  signal  for  the  engagement  When  the 
^arge  was  sounded,  and  Uie  Messenians  were 
preparing  to  resist  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy, 
Aristocrates  led  off  his  Arcadians ;  and,  to 
make  his  defection  more  apparent,  crossed  the 
whole  Messenian  army.  The  Mesaenians, 
confounded  with  a  treachery  so  bold  and  ma- 
niftst,  almost  forgot  that  they  were  contending 
against  the  Spartans.  Many  forsook  their 
ranks,  and  ran  after  the  Arcadians,  sometimes 
conjuring  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and 
sometimes  reproaching  them  with  their  perfi- 
dious ingratitude.  Their  entreaties  and  insults 
were  alike  vain ;  their  army  was  surrounded 
almost  on  every  side ;  the  little  band  of  Aris- 
tomenee  alone,  with  pertinacious  valour,  re- 
sisting the  efforts,  and  breaking  through  the 
embattled  squadrons  of  the  enemy.  Their 
example  encouraged  others  of  their  country- 
men to  effect  an  escape  by  equal  bravery ;  but, 
in  attempting  this  dangerous  measure,  the 
greater  part  of  the  soldiers  perished,  as  well 
as  the  generals  Androdes,  Phmtas^and  Phanas, 
perM>ns  descended  from  the  ancient  stock  of 
Messenian  nobility,  and  who,  next  to  Aristo- 
menes,  formed  the  principal  ornament  and  de- 
fence of  their  declining  countrv. 

Among  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
&te  of  a  nation  often  depended  on  the  event 
of  a  battle.  The  contention  was  not  between 
mercenary  troops,  who  regarded  war  as  a  trade, 
which  they  carried  on  merely  frt>m  interest, 
without  emulation  or  resentment  The  citi- 
zens of  free  communities  fought  for  their  liber- 
ties and  fortunes,  their  wives  and  children,  and 
for  every  object  held  dear  or  valuable  among 
men.  In  such  a  struggle  they  exerted  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  their  animosity  as  well  as  of 
their  strength ;  nor  did  the  conflict  cease,  till 
the  one  party  had  reduced  the  other  to  extre- 
mity. It  was  not  extraordinary,  therefore, 
that  after  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Trenches, 
the  Messenians  shovdd  be  unable  to  keep  the 
field.  Aristomenes,  however,  determined,  while 
he  preserved  his  liife,  to  maintain  his  indepen** 
denoe.  'With  this  view  he  collected  the  mise- 
rable remains  of  his  unfortunate  troops ;  as- 
sembled the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  open 
country ;  abandoned  the  cities  and  vilifies  on 
Ihe  plain,  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors;  and 
seized  with  his  little  armv.  the  strong  fortress 
H 


of  Eire,  situate  among  the  mountains  which 
rise  along  the  southern  shore  of  Messenia,  de- 
fended on  the  north  by  the  river  Neda,  and 
open  only  on  tliC  south  towards  the  harbours 
of  Pylus  and  Methone,  which  offered  it  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  com,  fish,  and  other  necessary 
provisons.  % 

K    n  ^  t^  situation  the  gallant  Mes- 

fiflV  'ft7l  '^'^'^  resisted,  for  eleven  yean, 
00:^—0  M.  ^^  efforts  of  the  Spartans,  who 
endeavoured,  with  unremitting  industry,  to  be- 
come masters  of  the  fortress.  Nor  was  he  sa- 
tisfied with  defending  the  place;  on  various 
occasions  he  made  vigorous  and  successful  sal- 
lies against  the  besiegers.  With  a  body  of 
three  hundred  Messenians,  of  tried  valour  and 
fidelity,  he,  at  difierent  times,  over-ran  the 
Spartan  territories,  and  plundered  such  cities 
as  were  either  weakly  garrisoned  or  negligently 
defended.  In  order  to  put  a.stop  to  incursions 
equally  dishonourable  and  destructive,  the 
Spartans  ordered  their  frontier  to  be  laid  waste, 
and  thus  rendered  incapable  of  affording  sub- 
sistence to  the  enemy.  But  the^  themselves 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  inconvemency  of  this 
measure.  As  the  lands  towards  that  frontier 
were  the  most  fertile  in  the  province,  and  the 
crops  in  other  parts  had  failed  through  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  the  Spartans  were 
threatened  with  all  the  calamities  of  famine ; 
to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  wasted  grounds, 
deprived  of  their  harvests  by  a  rigorous  injunc- 
tion of  the  state,  were  prepared  to  add  the  hor- 
rors of  a  sedition.  Tyrtaeus  displayed,  on  this 
occasion,  the  wonderful  power  of  his  art,  by 
appeasing  the  angry  tumult,  and  teaching  the 
Spartans  patiently  to  bear,  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  the  loss  of  fortune,  as  well  as 
of  life. 

While  the  enemy  were  disturbed  by  these 
commotions,  Aristomenes  set  out  firom  Eire, 
with  his  favourite  band,  and,  marching  all 
night,  arrived  by  day-break  at  Amycle,  a  La- 
cedemonian city,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas,at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  firom  the 
capital.  Havin|^  entered  the  place  without  re- 
sistance, he  earned  off  a  considerable  booty  in 
slaves  and  merchandise,  and  returned  to  his 
mountains,  before  the  Spartans,  though  ap- 
prised of  his  incursion,  could  arrive  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  neighbours. 

A  continued  series  of  such  exploits,  carried 
on  with  equal  success,  inspired  into  the  Messe- 
nians a  degree  of  confidence,  which  had  almost 
proved  faUd  to  their  cause.  Neglecting  that 
celerity,  and  those  precautions,  to  whi<£  they 
owed  their  past  advantages,  they  began  to  con- 
tinue so  long  m  the  field,  that  the  Spartans 
found  an  opportunity  to  intercept  their  return. 
The  little  iMmd  of  Aristomenes  behaved  with  - 
its  usual  gallantrjr,  and  long  defended  itself 
against  far  superior  numbers,  headed  by  the 
two  kings  of  Sparta.  The  commander,  after 
reoeiving  many  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner ; 
and,  with  fifty  of  his  bravest  companions,  car- 
ried in  chains  to  the  Lacedsomonian  capital. 
The  resentment  of  that  republic  against  those 
who  had  inflicted  on  her  such  dreadful  calami- 
ties, was  not  to  be  gratified  by  an  ordinair 
punishment.    After  ro uch  deliberation,'  the  jpn« 
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flonen  were  thrown,  alire,  into  the  Ceada ;  a 
profound  cavern,  which  wu  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  receptacle  for  the  meet  atrocious 
criminals.  All  the  companions  of  Aristomenes 
were  killed  by  the  fall ;  he  alone  was  preserved 
by  an  accident,  which  thouj^  natural  enough 
in  itself^  has  been  disfigured  by  many  fabulous 
circumstances.'  The  Spartans,  who  loved  va- 
lour even  in  an  eneitay,  permitted  him,  at  his 
earnest  desire,  to  be  buried  with  his  shield  ;  a 
weapon  of  defbnce  held  in  peculiar  veneration 
by  the  Grecian  soldiers.  As  he  descended  into 
the  deep  cavity,  the  edge  or  boss  of  his  ample 
buckler,  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  pit, 
broke  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  saved  his  life. 
Two  days  he  continued  in  this  miserable  dun- 
geon, amidst  the  stench  and  horror  of  dead 
bodies,  his  face  covered  with  his  cloak,  waiting 
the  slow  approaches  of  certain  death.  The 
third  day  (at  day-break)  he  heard  a  noise,  and 
looking  up,  perceived  a  fox  devouring  the 
mangled  remains  of  his  companions.  He  al- 
.lowed  the  animal  te  approach  him,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  it  with  one  hand,  while  he  defend- 
ed himself  against  its  bite  with  the  other,  he 
determined  to  follow  wherever  it  should  con- 
duct him.  The  fox  drew  towards  a  chink  in 
the  rock,  by  which  he  had  entered  the  cavity, 
and  through  which  he  intended  to  get  out. 
Aristomenes  then  gave  liberty  to  his  guide, 
whom  he  followed  with  much  difficulty, 
scrambling  throoffh  the  passage  which  had 
been  opened  for  his  deliverance.  He  imme- 
diately took  the  road  of  Eira,  and  was  received 
with  nleasing  astonishment  among  his  trans- 
ported companions. 

The  news  of  his  wonderful  escape  was  soon 
eonveyed  to  Sparta  by  some  Messenian  de- 
serters, whose  information  on  such  a  subject 
was  not  more  credited,  than  if  they  had  brought 
intelligence  of  one  risen  from  the  dead.  But, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  ezploite  of  Aris- 
tomenes convinced  the  incredulity  of  the  Spar- 
tans. He  was  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  the 
Corinthians  had  sent  a  powerful  reinforcement 
to  the  besiegers ;  that  these  troops  were  still  on 
their  march,  observing  no  order  or  discipline  in 
the  day,  and  encamping  during  night  without 
guards  or  sentinels.  A  general  less  active  and 
less  enterprising,  would  not  have  neglected  so 
favourable  an  occasion  of  annoying  the  enemy. 
But  Aristomenes  alone  was  capable  of  effecting 
this  purpose  by  the  means  which  were  now  em- 
ployed. That  no  appearance  of  danger  might 
alarm  the  negligence  of  the  Corinthians,  he  set 
out  unattended,'  waited  their  approach  in  con- 
cealment, attacked  the  camp  in  the  dead  of 
night,  marked  his  route  with  blood,  and  re- 
turning loaded  witii  spoils  to  Eira,  offered  to 
Messenian  Jove  the  Heeaiomphonia ;  a  sacrifice 
of  a  hundred  victims,  which  he  alone  was  en- 
titled to  perform,  who  with  his  own  hand  had 
killed  a  hundred  of  his  enemies.  This  was  the 


1  An  ettfle,  tt  n  Mid,  flew  to  bu  relief,  whidi  aron  firom 
bif  barinf  a  epread  eafle  on  his  ihield.  PaaMniaa  lays, 
hfl  Mw  tbe  shield,  whioh  was  preaerved  in  the  Bubtorraneoiu 


lape]  of  Trophonius,  at  Labedea. 
S The  exploits  of  Aristo 


SThe  exploits  of  Aristomenea  often  oblifKe  na  to  remem- 
ber the  expreaaion  in  Pausanlas,  p.  944:  Af  i«^o^iviiy  ^f 

*fY»  ^art  iiir«S'i«£tt0>9»i  wKtw  ri  n  mvita  tv«  i(k«c  %¥. 

'That  be  did  more  than  aoemed  poeiable  for  asj  one  man.** 


third  time  the  Messenian  hero  had  oelebratMl 
the  same  tremendous  rite. 

Eleven  years  had  the  vigorous  and  perB»* 
vering  efforts  of  a  single  man  prolonged  tho 
destiny  of  Eira.  Aristomenes  might  have  still 
withstood  the  impetuous  ardour  of  the  Spar- 
tans, but  he  could  not  withstand  the  unerring^ 
oracles  of  Apollo,  which  predicted  the  fall  of 
the  devoted  city.  The  purpose  of  the  gods^ 
however,  was  accomplished,  not  by  open  ibroe« 
but  by  the  secret  treachery  of  a  LaoedaBmoniaii 
adulterer.  This  Lacedemonian  was  the  slave 
of  Emperamus,  a  Spartan,  who  in  the  field 
yielded  the  post  of  honour  only  to  the  king«. 
The  perfidious  slave  had  escaped  to  the  enemy 
with  his  master's  property,  and  had  formed  an 
intrigue  with  a  Messenian  woman  whom  he 
visited  as  often  as  her  husband  was  called  io 
hu  turn  to  guard  the  citadel.  Amidst  the 
miserable  jojrs  of  their  infamous  commerce  the 
lovers  were  one  night  disturbed  by  the  hus- 
band, who  loudly  daimed  admittence,  whieh 
however  he  did  not  obtain  till  his  wife  had 
concealed  the  adulterer.  When  the  wife  with 
the  most  insidious  flattery,  inquiring  by  what 
excess  of  good  fortune  she  was  blessed  with 
her  husband's  unexpected  return,  the  simple 
Messenian  related,  that  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  had  driven  the  soldiers  from  their 
posts,  the  wind  and  thunder  and  rain  being  se 
violent  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  t« 
continue  any  longer  uncovered  on  the  high 
grrounds;  nor  could  their  desertion  be  attended 
with  any  bad  consequences  either  to  themselves 
or  to  their  country,  as  Aristomenes  was  pre- 
vented by  a  recent  wound  from  walking  the 
rounds  as  usual;  and  as  it  could  not  be  ez- 
pocted  that  the  Spartans  should  venture  aa 
attack  against  the  citadel  during  the  obscurity 
and  horror  of  a  tempest  The  Lacedsmoniaa 
slave  overheard  this  recital,  and  thus  obtained  a 
piece  of  intelligence,  which  he  well  knew  might 
not  only  atone  for  his  past  crimes,  but  entitle 
him  to  gratitude  from  fails  ancient  master.  He 
cautiousljr  escaped  ftom  his  concealment,  and 
sought  with  the  utmost  celerity  the  Spartan 
camp.  Neither  of  the  kings  being  then  present, 
the  command  belonged  to  Emperamus,  who 
readily  pardoned  the  fortunate  treachery  of  • 
servant  that  had  afforded  him  the  means  o^ 
obtaining  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition. 
Notwithstanding  the  slipperiness  of  the  steep 
ascent,  the  Spartans,  by  the  direction  of  the 
slave,  mounted  the  unguarded  citadel,  and 
obtained  possession  of  Ul  the  principal  posts 
before  the  Messenians  became  sensible  of  their 
danger. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  enemy 
had  entered  into  the  city,  Aristomenes,  accom- 
panied by  the  warlike  prophot  Theocles,  toge- 
ther with  their  respective  sons  Qorgus  and 
Mantides,  endeavoured  to  animate  the  despair 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  to  make  them  de- 
fend to  the  last  extremity,  the  little  spot  of 
ground  to  which  they  could  yet  apply  the  en- 
dearing name  of  country.  Such  however  were 
the  terrors  and  confusion  of  the  night  (the 
darkness,  thunder,  and  tempest,  being  rendered 
still  more  dreadful  by  the  presence  of  an  armed 
enemy,)  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  the 
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nivmn  Messenians  into  such  an  order  of  bat- 
MT^  2.  *^®  ■*  °"*^*"*  enable  them  to  act  with 
AQ  concert  or  effect.  When  the  morning 
fL'  *  appeared  they  aaw  the  danger  more 
distinctly  than  before,  and  the  impoB> 
aibility  of  any  other  aasistance  than  what  mar 
be  derived  n'om  deepair.  They  determined, 
at  every  hazard,  to  attack  and  penetrate  the 
Spartan  battalions.  Even  the  women  armed 
themselves  with  tiles,  with  stones,  witii  every 
weapon  that  presented  itself  to  their  fory. 
They  lamented  that  the  violence  of  the  wind 
prevented  them  from  mounting  to  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  which  they  had  purposed  to  throw 
down  on  the  enemy;  and  declared  that  they 
would  rather  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their 
country,  than  dragged  in  captivity  to  Sparta. 
Such  generous  resolutions  ought  to  have  re- 
tarded the  fiite  of  Measene;  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  fight  against  superior  numbers,  aided  by 
the  elements  and  by  the  manifest  partiality  of 
the  gods;  for  the  thunder  happening  on  the 
right  of  th^  Spartans,  afforded  them  an  auspi- 
cious omen  of  future  victory,  and  presented  to 
the  Messenians  the  sad  prospect  of  impending 
calamities. 

These  circumstances,  so  favourable  to  the 
Spartans,  were  improved  by  the  prudence  of 
Hecatus  the  •diviner,  who  advised  that  the 
soldiers  who  composed  the  last  ranks,  as  they 
could  not  be  brought  up  to  the  attack,  should 
be  remanded  to  the  camp;  and  afler  refreshing 
themselves  with  sleep  and  nourishment,  re- 
called to  the  assistance  of  their  countrymen. 
Thus,  without  depriving  themselves  of  present 
strength,  the  Spartans  provided  for  a  future 
supply  of  fresh  troops;  while  the  Messenians, 
engaged  in  continual  action  with  the  assail- 
ants, were  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  Combat 
cold,  sleep,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  For  three 
days  and  nights  they  withstood  the  combined 
force  of  these  finally  irresistible  enemies;  and 
when  at  length  they  began  to  give  if^y,  the 
diviner  Theocles  threw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  the  Spartans,  crying  out,  **>  That  they  were 
not  always  to  be  victorious,  nor  the  Messenians 
always  to  be  their  slaves.  Such  was  the  wiU 
of  the  gods !  who  commanded  him  to  perish  in 
the  wreck  of  a  country,  which,  in  a  fliture  age, 
was  destined  to  rise  from  its  ruins." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  Aristoroenes  would  have  chosen  the 
same  honourable  occasion  of  expiring  with  the 
freedom  of  his  republic.  But  the  general  pre- 
ferred life  for  the  sake  of  defending  the  small 
remnant  of  a  community,  which,  he  flattered 
himself,  would  be  immortal,  not  only  ftom  the 
prediction  of  Theocles,  but  from  another  cir- 
cumstance eqaally  important.  When  the  down- 
fal  of  Eira  was  foretold  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
the  prudent  chief  had  removed  to  a  place  of 
security  some  sacred  pledges  believed  to  con- 
tain the  fate  of  Messene.  These  mysterious 
securities  consisted  of  thin  plates  of  lead,  rolled 
up  in  the  form  of  a  volume,  on  which  was  en- 
graved an  account  of  the  histoiy  and  worship 
of  the  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  Having 
concealed  in  mount  Ithome  this  invaluable 
monument,  which  had  been  delivered  down  in 
veneration  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  Aricto* 


menes  detenmned  never  to  despair  of  the  Ibr. 
tune,  or  to  forsake  the  interests  of  his  ooontry. 
Although  he  peroeived,  therefore,  that  it  was 
now  bMome  necessary  to  reUnquisli  Eira,  ha 
did  not,  on  this  account,  abandon  the  safety  of 
its  remaining  citizens.  In  order  to  preserve 
them,  the  only  expedient  that  oovld  be  em* 
ployed,  with  any  hopes  of  sncosfls,  was  tha 
sounding  a  retreat,  and  the  ooliaeting  into  one 
body  such  of  his  soldiers  as  were  not  already 
too  far  engaged  with  the  Spartans.  Having 
acoomplisiMd  this  measure,  he  placed  the  wo« 
men  and  children  in  the  centra  of  the  battalion^ 
and  committed  the  command  of  the  rear  to 
Gorgus  and  Mantides.  He  hims^  conducted 
the  van,  and  marching  towa/ds  the  enemy  with 
his  spear  equally  poised,  and  with  waQ*rega* 
lated  valour,  showed,  by  his  nien  and  oounte* 
nance,  that  he  was  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last 
extremity  the  littie  remnant  of  the  Messeman 
state.  The  Spartans,  as  directed  by  Heoatoa 
the  diviner,  opened  their  ranks,  and  allowed 
them  to  pass  unhurt,  judiciously  avoiding  to 
irritate  their  despair.  The  Messenians  abai^ 
doned  their  city,  and  in  mournful  Mlenoa 
marched  towards  Arcadia. 

As  the  wars  of  the  Grecian  repoblios  were 
more  bloody  and  destructive  than  those  of 
modem  times,  so  were  their  alliances  more 
generous  and  sincere.  When  the  Arcaiiiana 
were  informed  of  the  taking  of  Eira,  they 
travelled  in  great  numbers  towards  the  fron* 
tiers  of  their  kingdom,  carrying  with  them 
victuals,  clothing,  and  all  things  necessary  to 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  fugitives ;  whom 
having  met  at  mount  Lycsa,  they  invited  into 
their  cities,  offered  to  divide  witii  them  their 
lands,  and  to  give  them  their  daughters  in 
marriage.' 

The  generous  sympathy  of  the  Arcadians 
animated  Aristomenes  to  an  exploit,  the  bold- 
ness of  which  littie  corresponded  with  the  de- 
pression incident  to  his  present  fortune.  He 
had  only  five  hundred  soldiers  whose  activity 
and  strength  were  still  equal  to  their  valour: 
and  these  he  commanded,  in  the  presence  of 
his  allies,  to  march  straightway  to  Sparta 
Three  hundred  Arcadians  desired  to  share  tha 
glory  of  this  spuited  enterprise ;  and  it  was 
hoped,  that  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Laoedfl»- 
monians  were  employed  in  plundering  Eira, 
this  small  but  valiant  body  of  men  might  make 
a  deep  impression  oa  a  city  deprived  of  its 
usual  defence.  The  arrangements  for  this 
purpose  were  taken  with  the  Arcadian  king 
Aristooratea,  whose  behaviour  at  the  battie  of 
the  Trenches  had  oocasioaed  the  defeat  of  the 
Messenians,  and  whose  artifice  had  since  per- 
suaded them,  that  his  shameful  behaviour  on 
that  day  was  the  effect  of  panic  tarrcH*,  not  of 
perfidious  intention.  A  second  time  the  trea^ 
cherous  Arcadian  betrayed  the  cause  of  his 
country  and  its  allies.  Having  retarded  the 
^,  execution  of  Aristomenes's  project, 

xxvi?^2       on  pretence  that  the  appearance  of 
A  c'  A71    ^®  entrails  was  unfavourable,  he 
.  u.  071.  |[egp2ic],Q|i  2  confidential  slave  to 
Sparta,  who  imeoyered  the  imminent  danger 
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threatsning  that  republic  to  Anakander  th*  La^ 
oedsBmonian  king.  The  slave  was  intercepted 
on  his  return,  carrying  a  letter  fiom  that  prince, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  the  faithful  eervicea 
of  his  ancient  benefactor.  Upon  the  discovery 
of  this  letter,  which  totally  disconcerted  the 
intended  enterprise  against  Sparta,  the  Arca- 
dians, frantic  with  duappointment  and  rage, 
'  stoned  io  death  the  perfidious  traitor  who  cSs- 
meed  the  name  of  king.  The  Measenians 
joined  not  in  the  execution  of  tius  substantial 
act  of  justice.  Watching  the  countenance  of 
Aristomenes,  whose  authority  was  equally 
powerful  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  they 
observed,  that  instead  of  being  agitated  by  re- 
sentment, it  was  softened  by  grief.  The  hero 
was  a^cted  with  the  deepest  melancholy,  on 
reflecting  that  the  only  design  was  now  ren- 
dered abortive,  by  which  he  could  soon  hope 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  country.  Both 
nations  testified  the  most  signal  detestation  of 
the  character  of  Ajristocratea.  The  Arcadians 
extinguished  his  name,  and  extirpated  his  whole 
race.  The  Messenians  erected  a  column  near 
the  temple  of  Lycsan  Apollo  (so  named  from 
mount  Lycea,  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia,) 
with  an  inscription,  setting  forth  his  crime  and 
punishment;  asserting  the  impossibility  of  ccm- 
cealing  treacherous  baseness  from  the  investi- 

Jation  of  Time,  and  the  penetrating  mind  of 
ove;  and  praying  the  god  to  defend  and  hi 
the  land  of  Arcadia.^ 

Thus  ended  the  second  Messenian  war,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-one before  Christ  The  fugitive  Messenians 
experienced  various  fortunes.  The  aged  and 
infirm  were  treated  by  the  Arcadians,  among 
whom  they  continued  to  reside,  with  all  the 
cordial  attention  of  ancient  hospitality.  The 
young  and  enterprising  took  leave  of  their 
beneractors,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Aristo- 
OlvmD  uienes  repaired  to  Cyllene,  a  harbour 
xxviL  i  belonging  to  the  Eleans.  Agreeably 
A  C  670  ^  ^®  information  which  they  had 
'  received,  they  found  in  that  place 
their  countrymen  of  Pylus  and  Methone,  with 
whom  they  consulted  about  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring new  establishments.  It  was  determined^ 
by  the  advice  of  their  Elean  friends,  not  to  un- 
dertake any  expedition  for  this  purpose  until 
the  return  of  spring,  when  they  should  again 
convene  in  full  assembly,  finally  to  conclude 
this  important  deliberation.  Having  met  at 
the  time  appointed,  they  agreed  unanimously 
to  commit  their  future  fortunes  to  the  wisdom 
and  paternal  care  of  Aristomenes,  who  declared 
his  opinion  for  establishing  a  distant  colony, 
but  declined  the  honour  of  conducting  it  in 
person,  and  named  for  this  office  the  brave 
Messenian  youths  Gorgus  and  Manticles.  The 
former  of  these  inheriting  his  father^s  hatred 
against  Sparta,  advised  his  countrymen  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  which, 
from  its  situation  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  lay  con- 
veniently for  harassing  the  maritime  parts  of 
Laconia.  Manticles  proposed  a  different  opi- 
nion, observing  that  the  island  of  Sardinia, 


I  Tho  Imer^pOoa  b  prciervod  by  Poljrbtut,  1.  iv.  and  by 
Pawaniaa,  Meneo. 


though  leas  advantageously  situated  for  the 
purposes  of  revenge,  was  far  better  adapted  to 
supply  the  necessary  comforts  of  life  ;«and  that 
the  Messenians,  if  once  settled  in  that  large 
and  beautiful  island,  would  soon  forget  the 
calamities  which  Sparta  had  inflicted  on  them. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  motives  of  vengeance 
or  utility  would  have  prevailed  with  the  Mes- 
senians ;  for  before  any  resolution  was  taken 
on  this  important  subject,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Rhegium,  then  governed  by  Auaxilas,  a 
prince  descended  from  the  royal  House  of  Mes- 
senia,  who  invited  his  wandering  countrymen 
to  a  safe  and  honourable  retreat  in  lus  domi- 
nions. When,  agreeably  to  thii  invitation,  they 
arrived  at  Rhegium,  Anaxilas  informed  tliem, 
that  his  subjects  were  continually  harassed  by 
the  piratical  depredations  of  the  Zancleans,  an 
Eolian  colony,^  who  possessed  a  delightful 
territory  on  the  opposite  coast.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Messenians  it  would  be  easy 
(he  observed)  to  destroy  that  nest  of  pirates ;  a 
measure  by  which  the  city  of  Rhegium  would 
be  delivered  from  very  troublesome  neighbours, 
and  the  Messenians  enabled  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  most  delicious  situation  of  the 
whole  Sicilian  coast.  The  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  alacrity ;  the  armament  sailed  for 
Sicily;  the  Zandeans  were  besieged  by  sea 
and  land.  When  they  perceived  that  part  of 
their  wall  was  destroyed,  and  that  they  could 
derive  no  advantage  from  continuing  in  arms, 
they  took  refiige  in  the  temples  of  their  gods. 
Even  from  these  renpected  asylums  the  re- 
sentment of  Anaxilas  was  ready  to  tear  them ; 
but  he  was  restrained  by  the  humanity  of  the 
Messenians,  who  had  learned  from  their  own 
calamities  to  pity  the  unfortunate.  The  Zan* 
cleans,  thus  d^vered  from  the  sword  and  from 
servitude,  the  ordinary  consequences  of  unsuc* 
cessfiil  war,  swore  eternal  gratitude  to  their 
generous  protectors.  The  Messenians  returned 
this  friendly  sentiment  with  an  increase  of 
bounty;  they  allowed  the  Zancleans  either  to 
leave  the  place,  or  to  remain  in  the  honourable 
condition  of  citizens ;  the  two  nations  gradu- 
ally coalesced  into  one  community ;  and  Zan- 
cle,  in  memory  of  the  conquest,  changed  its 
name  to  Messene,'  a  name  which  may  still  be 
recognized  afler  the  revolution  of  twenty-five 
centuries. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Aristome- 
nes declined  the  honour  of  conducting  the 
colony.  His  subsequent  fortune  is  differently 
related  by  ancient  writers.^  Pausanias,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest  account 
of  the  Messenian  hero,  informs  us,  that  he  sailed 


8  Thaejrdid.  1.  ri. 

3  Such  is  the  aecouDl  of  PaaMnia*,  or  ratber  of  tbo  an- 
cient  authon  whom  he  follows.  But  it  mnai  not  be  diatom- 
bled,  that  Herodotoa,  lib.  vi.  e.  S3.  Thvcydidet,  p.  114.  and 
Diodoraa,  lib.  si.  pkoe  Anaxilas,  kins  of  Khecium,  mucii 
later  than  the  second  Menenian  war.  It  deserves  to  be  con 
siderod,  that  Pausanias,  writing  expressly  on  the  aabject,  ii 
entitled  to  more  credit  than  authors  who  only  speak  of  it 
incidentally.  But  when  we  reflect  that  these  authors  are 
Herodotus  and  Thocydides,  there  seeroa  no  wav  of  sol  vine 


the  difflcultyf  but  by  aappoainf  two  princes  of  the  name  of 
AnaxilftSf  to  the  latter  of  whom  his  oountryroenf  hj  a  spe< 
cies  of  flattery  not  uncommon  in  Greece,  ascribed  the  trane- 
actions  of  the  first. 

4  Confer.  Pausan.  Messcn.  et  Plin.  1.  xi.  cap.  70.  Val 
Maxim,  lib.  i.  cap.  & 
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to  the  ble  of  Rhodes  with  Demagetei,  the 
king;  of  the  city  and  territory  of  lalyaoi  in  that 
island,  who'  being  advised  by  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  most  illus- 
trious character  in  Greece,  had  without  hesi- 
tation preferred  the  daughter  of  Aristomenes. 
From  Rhodes  he  sailed  to  Ionia,  and  thence 
travelled  to  Sardis,  with  an  intention  of  being 
presented  to  Ardys  king  of  the  Lydians,  pro- 
bably to  propose  some  enterprize  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  prince,  which  might  finally  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  Messene.    Biit  upon  his 


arrival  at  Sardis  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Other  generals 
have  defended  their  country  with  better  suc- 
cess, but  none  with  greater  glory ;  other  charac- 
ters are  more  fully  delineated  in  ancient  his- 
tory, but  none  more  deserving  of  immortal 
fame ;  since  whatever  is  known  of  Aristomeites 
tends  to  prove,  that  according  to  the  ideas  of 
his  age  and  country,  he  united,  in  singular  per- 
fection, the  iherits  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  sol- 
dier, the  powers  of  the  understanding  and  the 
virtues  of  the  heart. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Siaie  of  the  Peloponruttu  afUr  the  Conqueit  of  Mcttenia — Of  the  J^orthem  Republiet  of 
Greece — Of  the  Grecian  Colonies — Revolutiom  in  Government — Military  Trantaetiont — Tfie 
fint  Sacred  War — Destruction  of  the  Criuean  Repvblie — Restoration  of  the  Pythian  Games — 
Description  of  the  Gymnastic  and  Equestrian  Exercisu — History  of  Grecian  Music. 


'T^HE  conquest  of  Messenia  rendered  Sparta 
the  most  considerable  power  in  Greece. 
The  Peloponnesus,  formerly  comprehending 
seven,  now  contained  only  six  independent 
states.  The  subjects  of  Sparta  alone  occupied 
two-fifUis  of  the  whole  peninsula.  The  re- 
mainder was  unequally  divided  among  the  Co- 
Olvmo  nnthians,  Achsans,  Eleans,  Aiea^ 
xxJiii  'l  <^*'"*i  "^^^  Argives.  In  a  narrow 
A  C  Ws    oxtont  of  territory,  these  small  com- 

*  *  *  munities  exhibited  a  wonderful 
variety  of  character  and  manners.  The  cen- 
tral district  of  Arcadia,  consisting  of  one  con- 
^ned  cluster  of  mountains,  was  inhabited  by  a 
hardy  race  of  herdsmen,  proud  of  their  ances- 
try, and  confident  in  their  own  courage  and  the 
strength  of  their  country.  Their  Eolian  extrac- 
tion, 3ieir  jealousy,  and  their  pride,  made  them 
disdain  connection  with  the  Dorians,  by  whose 
possessions  they  were  on  all  sides  surrounded. 
Careless  of  the  arts  of  peaoe,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  onoeasing  hostilities  with  their  neigh- 
bours, by  whom  they  were  despised  as  barba- 
rians, and  whom  they  contemned  as  upstarts; 
since,  amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  Feloponne- 
sua,  the  Arcadians  alone  had  ever  maintained 
their  original  establishments.* 

The  industrious  and  wealthy  Corinthians 
presented  a  very  different  spectacle.  Inhabiting 
the  mountaimras  isthmus,  which,  towering  be- 
tween two  seas,  connects  the  Peloponnesus  with 
the  north  of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  long  form- 
ed the  principal  centre  of  inland  communica- 
tion and  foreign  conunerce.^  Towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  isthmus,  and  at  the 
foot  of  their  impregnable  fortress  Acro-Corin- 
tiius,  they  had  built  a  &ir  and  spacious  city, 
extending  its  branches,  on  either  side,  to  the 
Saronic  and  Corinthian  gul6,  whose  opposite 
waves  vainly  assailed  tlrair  narrow  bat  lofty 
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territory.^  Their  harbours  and  their  commerce 
gave  them  colonies  and  a  naval  power.  They 
are  said  to  have  improved  the  very  inconve- 
nient ships,  or  rather  long-boats,  used  in  early 
times,  into  the  more  capacious  form  of  trireme^ 


7  Bumbo,  1.  Titi.  v.  370. 

8  The  triremMi  qnadriromM,  qoinquer«m«  of  tlM  al^ 
cieol*!  were  m  deoominated  from  Ihe  nunber  of  the  ruiikii, 
or  tirea,  of  oeia  mi  each  aide  the  veaael ;  which  number  con- 
atitQled  what  we  oaar  call  the  rate  of  the  ancient  ahipv  of 
vrar.  It  was  long  a  deeideratnin  in  the  •cieoce  of  antiqui- 
tiea  to  determine  the  manner  of  arranging  these  ranks  of 
oars,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  position  ofthe  rowers.  Tbe 
bulk  of  commentators  and  antiaoaries  placed  the  sedilia,  or 
seats,  in  rows,  InunediatelT  abore  each  other,  u|ton  ibe 
sidesof  the  Teasel,  which  taey  supposed  perpendicular  to 
the  sorfaee  ofthe  water.  But  the  least  knowledge  of  naval 
architecture  destroys  that  aoppoaitioo.  The  rowers,  thus 
pieced,  most  have  obstraeted  each  other;  Uiey  must  have 
occupied  too  large  a  space,  and  rowed  with  too  unfavour- 
able an  angle  on  the  snip's  side ;  above  all,  the  length  and 
weiffbt  ofthe  oars  leqoired  for  the  upper  tires,  must  have 
rendered  the  working  of  them  totally  impracticable,  earnt- 
cially  as  we  know  from  ancient  writers,  that  there  was  but 
one  man  to  each  oar.  These  inconrenionces  were  pointed  out 
by  many ;  but  the  infenuity  of  lieotenant-general  Melville 
explained  bow  to  remedy  tbem.  He  cooieetured  that  the 
waste  parts  ofthe  ancient  galliea,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet  above  the  water's  edge,  rose  obliquely,  %riUi  an  angle 
of  45^.  or  near  it;  that  apoo  tbe  inner  sides  of  this  waste 
part,  the  seats  ofthe  rowers,  each  about  two  feet  in  length, 
were  fixed,  horixontally,  in  rows,  with  no  more  space  be- 
tween each  seat,  and  those  on  all  sides  of  it,  than  should  be 
foand  necessary  tat  the  free  movements  of  mep  when  row- 
ing together.  The  quincunx,  w  chequer  order,  would  afford 
this  advantage  In  the  highest  degree  possible ;  and,  in  eon- 
aequenoe  of  the  combination  of  two  obliquities,  the  incon- 
veniences above-mentioned  totally  disappear.  In  1773  tbe 
general  caused  the  fifth  part  of  the  waist  of  a  qoinqueremis 
to  be  erected  in  the  back  yard  of  his  house  in  Great  Palte- 
ney  street.  This  model  contained,  with  sufficient  ease,  in  a 
very  small  space,  thirt;f  rowers,  in  five  tires  of  six  men  in 
eacn,  lengthways,  making  one-fifth  part  of  the  rowers  on 
each  side  of  a  quinqueremis,  accwding  to  Polybios,  who 
assigns  three  hundred  for  the  whole  complement,  besides 
(me  hundred  and  twenty  fighting  men.  This  construction, 
tbe  advantagea  of  which  a|»peared  evident  to  those  who 
examined  it,  servea  to  explain  many  difllcalt  passages  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  concerning  naval  matters. 
The  generid*s   discovery  is  confirmed  by  ancient  mono- 
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galUM.1  Their  MOp-fight  aninrt  thair  kImI- 
Uous  colony,  Coicyra,  la  the  fint  aaval  en- 
gagement recorded  in  hiatoiy.^  It  was  fought 
J.  ^  aix  hundred  and  fifty  yean  before 
779II  (Christ,  b£  which  time  the  Corinthiani 
till  585  ("  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^  wealth  and  luxury  are 
relative)  were  already  regarded  by 
their  neighbours  as  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
people.  The  influence  t>f  wealth  to  produce 
servitude  prevailed  over  that  of  commerce, 
which  Lb  favourahle  to  liberty.  Their  govern- 
ment, after  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  was 
usurped  by  a  numerous  branch  of  the  royal 
family,  styled  Bacchiadss.'  This  oligardiy 
was  destroyed  by  Cypselus,  a  mild  and  gentle 
ruler,^  whose  family  governed  Corinth  till  the 
year  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  before  Christ. 

The  contrast  between  Arcadia  and  Corinth 
was  not  more  striking  than  that  between  Ar- 
^olis  and  Achaia.  The  citizens  of  Argos,  hav- 
mg  expelled  their  kings,  were  seized  with  an 
ambition  to  reduce  and  domineer  over  the  in- 
ferior towns  in  the  province.  The  insolence 
of  the  capital  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
country.  Mycene,  TriBzene,  Epidaurus,  and 
other  places  of  less  note,  were  often  conquer- 
ed, but  never  thoroughly  subdued.  Interest 
taught  them  to  unite ;  and  union  enabled  them 
to  set  at  defiance  the  power  of  Argos,  1^  which 
they  were  branded  as  rebelliofis,  and  whidi 
they  reproached  as  tyrannical.*  The  fortunate 
district  of  Achaia,  having  suoeesefnlly  resisted 
the  oppression  of  Ogygus,  an  unworthy  de- 
scendant of  Agamemnon,  established,  at  a  very 
early  period,  a  democratical  form  of  policy.^ 
Twelve  cities,  each  of  which  retained  its  mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction,  united  on  a  foot  of  perfect 
equality  and  freedom.  This  equitable  confe- 
deracy prepared  the  way  for  the  Achean  laws, 
so  celebrated  in  latter  times,  when  the  cause  of 
Greece,  shamefully  abandoned  by  more  pow- 
erful guardians,  was  defended  by  the  feeble 
communities  of  Achaia.^ 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  the 
important  institutions  of  Iphitus  and  Lycur- 
gus.  The  very  opposite  systems  adopted  by 
these  great  legislators,  respectively  suited  the 
weakness  of  Elis  and  the  strength  of  Sparta,  and 
occasioned  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
peaceful  tranquillity  of  the  fprmer  republic' 
and  the  warlike  ambition  of  the  latter,  the  lines 
of  whose  national  character  grew  more  bold 
and  decisive  after  the  Messenian  conquest 
The  piteous  remnant  of  the  Messenians,  who 
had  defended  their  freedom  with  the  most  per- 


Naplea,  the  mrene  of  a  lane  medastknie  of  Gordianot  hu 
the  figure  of  a  trimnia,  with  threa  urea,  each  of  foarteen  or 
llflaen  oan,  isaaing  cbequerwiae  firem  the  oblique  aide. 
The  colleetion  at  Portici  oontaini  aneiant  paintingi  of  seve- 
ral galliea,  one  or  two  of  which,  bj  preaaotiiig  the  item  part, 
abow  both  the  obliquity  of  the  aidea,  and  the  rowt  of  oara 
reaehinf  to  the  water.— The  aobitaiice  of  thta  note  ia  already 
pabliahed  in  Governor  PownalPs  AntiauitJea.  The  1^ 
vemor,  however,  ipeaka  of  a  gaHery  for  Uie  rowers,  which 
I  did  not  ofaaerve  in  the  general's  model ;  nor  do  I  appre- 
hend that  such  a  gallery  oould  be  neceseary,  aa  the  mirpoae 
for  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  intended,  is  com- 
pletely answered  by  the  waiat  part  oftha  vessel. 

1  Thaoydid.  1.  i.  e.  xifi.  3  Ibid. 
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severing  bravery,  was  reduced  to  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  servitude.  Confounded  with  the 
miserable  mass  of  Helots,  those  wretched  vic- 
tims of  Spartan  cruelty,  they  were  condemned 
to  laborious  drud^ry,  exposed  to  daily  insult, 
and  compelled  (still  more  intolerable !)  to  tend 
their  own  flocks,  and  cultivate  their  own  fields, 
for  the  benefit  of  unrelenting  tyrants.^  The 
haughty  temper  of  the  Spartans  became  con- 
tinually more  presumptuous.  They  totally 
disdained  such  aria  and  employments  as  they 
usually  saw  practised  by  the  industry  of  slaves. 
War,  and  hunting  as  the  image  of  war,  were 
the  only  occupations  which  it  suited  their  dig- 
nity to  pursue ;  and  this  constant  exercise  in 
arms,  directed  by  the  military  code  of  Lycur- 
gus,  rendered  them  superior  in  the  field  of  bat- 
Ue,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  to  the  bravest  and  most  renown- 
ed republics  beyond  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 

While  the  Grecian  peninsula  was  agitated 
by  the  stubborn  conflict  between  the  Spartans 
and  Messenians,  the  northern  states  had  been 
disturbed  by  petty  wars,  and  torn  by  domestic 
discord.  *o  The  Greek  settlements  in  Thrace, 
in  Africa,  and  Magna  Grecia,  were  yet  too 
feeble  to  attract  the  regard  of  history.  But, 
during  the  period  now  under  review,  the  Asiatic 
colonies,  as  shall  be  explained  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  far  surpassed  their  European  brethr«n 
m  splendour  and  prosperity. 

Having  abolished  the  regal  office,  the  Ath«- 
nians,  whose  political  revolutions  were  follow- 
ed with  remarkable  uniformity  by  neigfaboor- 
ing  states,  submitted  the  chief  administration 
of  their  affairs  to  a  ma^strate  entitled  Archon, 
or  ruler.  The  authority  of  the  Archon  long 
.  p  continued  hereditary:  it  became  after- 
-  J.  wards  decennial :  at  length  nine  annual 
Archons  were  appointed  by  the  power- 
^  ^  fbl  class  of  nobility,  consisting  not  only 
W^'  of  the  descendants  of  such  foreign  princes 
as  had  taken  refuge  in  Athens,  but  of 
those  Athenian  families  which  time  and  acci- 
dent had  raised  to  opulence  and  distinction. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  gained  nothing 
by  these  revolutions.  The  equestrian  order,  so 
called  from  their  fighting  on  horseback,  which 
before  the  improvement  of  tactics,  rendered 
them  superior  in  every  rencounter  with  the  dis- 
orderly rabble,  enjoyed  all  authority,  religious, 
A  Q  civil,  and  military.^^  The  Athenian 
594.  *  P^P^*^^  were  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  miserable  servitude;  nor  did  they 
recover  their  ancient  and  hereditary  freedom 
until  the  admired  institutions  of  Theseus  were 
restored  and  improved  by  Solon,  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

The  domestic  dissensions  which  prevailed  in 
every  state  beyond  the  isthmus  were  only  in- 
terrupted by  foreign  hostilities.  Interference  of 
interest  occasionedinnumerable  contests  between 
Olvmn  ^ePhocians  and  Thebans,the  Dorians 
.^  ^'  andThe8salians,theLoeriansand£to- 
.  A  lians.  Their  various  inroads,  battles, 
g^  '  and  sieges,  which  were  begun  with  pas- 
sion, carried  on  without  prudence,  and 
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«oiicliiMI  iritbMit  prMlueiaf  any  pwmMieitt 
•flboMMve  been  oonufned  by  ancient  hietorians 
to  a  jnet  oblivien.  Bni  the  first  saered  war  is 
teciemnnnded  to  our  attention,  botb  on  account 
of  tbe  caneo  firom  which  it  arose,  and  the  con- 
sequences with  which  it  was  attended.  This 
BMfnorahle  enterprise  was  occasioned  by  an 
injury  ooaunitted  against  the  oracle  of  Delphi ; 
it  was  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Amphic- 
lyons  I  it  ended  in.  the  total  destruction  of  the 
oities  aoensed  of  sacrilegious  outrage ;  and  its 
suocessfttl  conclusion  was  celebratiMi  by  the 
Pythian  games  and  fiwtiyal,  which,  of  all  Gre- 
cian institutions,  had  the  most  direct  as  well  as 
most  powerful  tendency  to  refine  rudeness  and 
•oftoB  barbarity. 

The  tenitory  of  the  Criaseans,  lying  to  the 
•oath  of  Delphi,  comprehended,  in  an  extent 
of  about  twenty-lbar  miles  in  length  and  fif- 
teen in  breadth,  three  large  and  flourishing 
cities ;  Crissa,  the  capital,  which  gave  name  to 
the  province ;  Cirrha,  advantageously  situated 
(or  commerce  on  the  western  side  of  a  creek  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf;  and  Anticirrha,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Uie  same  creek,  celebrated  for 
the  prcKiuetion  of  hellebore,  as  well  as  for  the 
skill  with  which  the  natives  prepared  that  me- 
dicinal plant,  the  virtues  of  which  .were  so 
much  extolled  and  exaggerated  by  credulous 
antiquity.  13 

The  Crisseans  posseasod  all  the  means  of 
happiness,  but  knew  not  how  to  enjoy  them. 
Their  territory,  though  small,  was  fertile ;  and 
as  its  value  was  enhuiced  by  the  comparative 
sterility  of  the  greatest  part  of  Phocis,!*  it  ac- 
quired and  deserved  the  epithet  of  happy. 
Their  harbour  was  irequented  by  the  vessels, 
not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  Italy  and  Sicily ; 
they  cairied  on  an  extensive  foreign  commerce, 
considering  the  limited  communication  between 
distant  countries  in  that  early  ace;  and  the 
neigfabouihood  of  Delphi,  at  which,  it  was  im- 
poesible  to  arrive  without  passing  through  their 
dominions,  brought  them  considerable  acces- 
sions of  wealth,*^  as  well  as  of  dignity  and  re- 
specL  But  these  .advantages,  instead  of  satis- 
fying, increased  the  natural  avidity  of  the  Cris- 
seans. Thev  began  to  exact  vexatious  and 
exorbitant  duties  from  the  merchants  who 
came  to  expoee  their  wares  in  the  sacred  city, 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  concourse  of 
profligate  pilgrims  from  every  quarter,  soon 
iecame  the  seat,  not  of  devotion  only,  but  of 
tissipation,  vanity,  and  licentious  pleasure.  It 
Vas  in  vain  for  the  merchants  to  exclaim 
J^gainst  these  unexampled  impositions;  the 
taxes  were  continually  increased ;  the  evil  ad- 
mitted not  the  expectation  of  either  remedy  or 
relief;  and  the  strangers,  accustomed  to  it  by 
long  habit,  began  to  submit  without  murmur ; 
and  perhaps  endured  the  hardship  with  the 
greater  patience,  when  they  perceived  that  they 
drew  back  the  tax  in  the  increased  price  of 
their  commodities.  Encouraged  by  this  ac- 
quiescence in  their  granny,  the  Criaseans  levied 
a  severe  impost  on  the  pilgrims,  whether  Greeks 
or  Barbarians,  who  visited  the  temple  of  Apollo ; 
a  measure  directly  inconsistent  with  a  decree 
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of  the  Amphictjrons,  which  declared  that  all 
men  should  have  free  access  to  the  oracle,)^  as 
well  as  extremely  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  the 
Delphians,  who  soon  felt  a  gradual  diminution 
of  their  profits  arising  from  the  holy  shrine. 
It  was  natural  for  those  who  sustained  a  loss, 
either  of  gain  or  of  authority,  to  remonstrate 
against  the  extortions  of  the  Criaseans ;  but 
their  remonstrances,  instead  of  producing  any 
happy  alteration  of  behaviour,  only  exaspe- 
rated men  grown  insolent  through  prosperity. 
In  the  time  of  profound  peace,  the  Crisseans, 
provoked  by  useful  admonitions,  which  they 
proudly  called  threats,  entered  with  an  armed 
force  the  territories  of  their  neiffhbours ;  de- 
stroyed every  thing  Uiat  opposed  them,  witli 
fire  and  sword ;  laid  the  defenceless  cities  un- 
der heavy  contributions,  and  carried  many  of 
the  inhabitants  into  servitude'^  Delphi  itself, 
however  much  it  was  revered  in  Greece,  and ' 
respected  even  by  the  most  distant  nations,  ap- 
peared to  the  sacrilegious  invaders  an  object 
better  fitted  to  gratity  the  desire  of  plunder, 
than  to  excite  the  emotions  of  piety.  Neigh- 
bourhood had  rendered  them  familiar  with  the 
woods,  the  temples,  and  the  grottos  of  the 
presiding  divinity ;  with  the  maimers  and  cha- 
racter of  many  of  his  ministers  they  were  pro- 
bably too  well  acquainted  to  hold  them  in 
much  reverence;  and  having  deserved  their 
resentment  by  what  they  had  already  done, 
they  resolved  to  render  it  impotent  by  what 
they  should  next  accomplish. 

The  design  of  plundering  Delphi  vras  n^ 
sooner  formed  than  executed.  The  imagina- 
tions of  men  were  not  prepared  for  sucn  an 
event;  nor  had  any  measures  been  taken  to 
prevent  such  an  unexpected  and  abominable 
profanation.  The  enemy  meeting  with  no  re-- 
sistance,  became  masters  of  the  temple,  and 
seized  the  rich  votive  offerings  accumulated  by 
the  pious  generosity  of  ages.  Thence  they 
passed  into  the  sacred  wood,  and  rendered  fu- 
rious through  pride  or  guilt,  attacked,  plunder- 
ed, and  murdered  the  promiscuous  crowd,  who 
were  employed  in  the  usual  exercise  of  their 
devotions.  The  younff  were  violated  with  a 
licentious  rage  which  bid  defiance  to  decency 
and  nature.  Even  a  deputation  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  clothed  in  the  venerable  ^rb  and 
bearing  the  respected  ensigns  of  their  office, 
were  repelled  with  blows  and  insults,  while 
they  vainlv  attempted  to  stop  the  fatal  progress 
of  these  frantic  and  impious  outrages,  com- 
mitted against  every  thing  held  sacred  among 
men.1' 

The  Amphictyonic  council,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed to  judge  and  to  punish  the  atrocious 
enormities  of  the  Crisseans,  experienced,  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  those  inconveniences  to 
which  all  numerous  assemblies  are  in  some 
measure  liable.  Their  proceedings  were  re- 
tarded by  formality,  warped  by  prejudice,  and 
disturbed  by  dissension.  Notwithstanding  the 
aggravated  crimes  of  the  Crisseans,  it  was  not 
without  encountering  many  difficulties  and 
much  opposition,  that  Solon,  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian representatives,  roused  his  associates  to 
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the  refolation  of  avenf^iiiif  the  offended  ma^ 
jeity  of  reUgion,  the  violated  laws  of  nature, 
and ,  their  own  personal  injuries.  When  at 
length  thej  agreed  to  this  useful  and  pious  de- 
sign, the  mesBures  pursued  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  in  all  the  future  wars  under- 
taken by  their  authority,  were  equally  slow  and 
indecisive.  The  forces  which  they  at  first 
brought  into  the  field  were  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  enterprize  for  which  they  were  designed. 
After  varioua  reinforcements,  they  attempted 
ineffectually,  during  nine  summers  and  win- 
ters, to  reduce  the  towns  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha, 
which  finally  submitted,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  war,  rather  to  the  art  than  to  the  power  of 
the  besiegers. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  years  strongly 
paint  the  ignorance,  the  superstition,  and  Uie 
rude  manners  of  the  times.  The  Crisseans 
had  no  sooner  plundered,  than  they  abandoned 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  Thither,  by  the  advice 
of  Solon,  the  Amphictyons  sent  messengers,  to 
consult  the  oracle  concerning  the  proper  means 
as  well  aa  the  just  measure  of  their  vengeance. 
They  were  commanded  instantly  to  levy  war 
on  Uxe  Crisseans;  to  persecute  them  to  the 
last  extremity ;  to  demolish  their  towns,  to 
desolate  their  country,  and  after  consecrating 
it  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva,  to 
prevent  it  from  ever  thenceforth  being  culti- 
vated for  the  service  of  man.i  Xq  obedience  to 
this  peremptory  injunction  of  the  god,  the  Am- 
phictyons returned  to  their  sevenl  republics, 
in  order  to  collect  troops,  and  to  animate  the 
exertions  of  their  countrymen  in  the  common 
cause.  The  Greeks,  however,  were  too  deeply 
engaged  in  domestic  dissensions,  to  make 
effectual  efforts  for  the  glory  of  Apollo.  Few 
adventurers  repaired  to  the  holy  standard;  and 
the  war,  neither  supported  by  vigour  of  execu- 
tion, nor  directed  by  wisdom  of  deliberation, 
languished  for  several  years  under  different 
generals.  At  length  Eurylochus,  a  Thessalian 
prince,  of  great  valour  and  activity,  was  en- 
trusted with  tiie  command  of  the  Amphictyonic 
varmy.3  The  new  general  waited  till  the  time 
of  harvest,  to  ravage  the  open  country,  to  de- 
stroy the  villages  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to  de- 
solate the  happy  Crissean  plain. 

On  several  occasions  he  defeated  the  army 
of  the  Crisseans,  who  made  firequent  and  vigor- 
ous sallies  in  order  to  defend  their  possessions. 
But  when  he  attempted  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  fortified  strength  of  Crissa,  its  thick 
walls,  its  lofty  towers,  and  above  all,  the  acti- 
vity and  courage  of  its  citizens,  preeented  ob- 
stacles which  it  was  impossible  to  surmount. 
The  art  of  besieging  towns  still  continued  in  a 
state  of  great  imperfection.  The  battering- 
rams,  and  other  engines  employed  in  this  opera- 
tion of  war,  were  of  too  rude  a  construction  to 
make  such  a  breach  in  the  walls  as  might  not 
easily  be  repaired.  It  was  in  vain  that  Eurylo- 
•thuB  attempted  by  blockade  to  reduce  the 
olace.  The  enemy  were  furnished  with  all 
leeessaries  in  great  abundance,  from  the  well- 
"Vequented  port  of  Cirrha.    Years  thus  passed 
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away,  and  nothing  decisrre  was  eflbotod.  The 
besiegers,  fatigued  with  labour,  and  uneasy  at 
disappointment,  had  often  abandoned '  their 
camp,  and  cantoned  themselves  on  the  harden 
of  the  Crissean  territory,  where  they  expected 
more  salutary  supplies  of  provisions. 

When  they  again  returned  to  their  duty,  they 
were  afflicted,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war, 
with  a  pestilential  or  epidemic  disorder,  ocea^ 
sioned  either  by  the  want  of  wholesome  food, 
the  great  numbers  of  men  cooped  up  during  the 
warm  season  within  a  narrow  space,  or  bv  some 
unknown  malignity  of  the  atmosphere.  A  great 
part  of  the  army  fell  a  prey  to  the  increasing 
contagion.  Anxious  for  the  public  safety  the 
Amphictyons  had  recourse  to  the  wisdom  of 
Apollo,  who,  instead  of  recommending  to  them 
the  aid  of  an  able  physician,  exhorted  them  to 
bring  from  the  isle  of  Cos  the  fawn  wUh  gold. 
Ambassadors  were  immediately  despatched  to 
that  island,  in  order  to  unravel  the  meaning  of 
the  god,  thus  wrapped  up  in  its  customary  veil 
of  mystic  obscurity.  They  had  no  sooner  ex- 
plained their  commission  in  the  Coan  assembly, 
than  an  eminent  citizen,  named  Nebros,  rising 
up,  declared  the  sense  of  the  oracle.  *^  I  am 
the  fawn,**  said  he,  ^  pointed  out  by  Apollo," 
(for  Nebros  in  Greek  signifies  a  fawn,)  **  and 
my  son  Chrysoe'^  ^which  is  the  Greek  wordibr 
gold)  ^  has  carried  off  the  prize  of  strength, 
courage,  and  beauty,  from  all  his  competitors." 
The  person  who  thus  spoke  is  justly  celebrated, 
on  account  of  his  ancestor  Esculapius,  of  his 
descendant  Hippocrates,'  and  of  hu  own  unr 
rivalled  proficiency  in  the  healing  art.  The 
knowledge  of  physic  was  become  the  heredi- 
tary honour,  and  almost  the  appropriated  pos- 
session, of  his  family,  by  which  it  had  been  cul- 
tivated for  many  ages,  and  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  a  great  measure,  to  owe  its  present 
improvement  and  perfection.  Nebros  obeyed 
with  alacrity  the  injunction  of  Apollo,  the 
peculiar  patron  of  the  science  in  which  he  ex- 
celled. At  his  own  expense  he  equipped  a  ves- 
sel of  fifty  oars,  loaded  with  valuable  medicines 
as  well  as  with  warlike  stores,  and  accompanied 
by  his  son'Chrysos,  set  sail  with  the  Am- 
phictyonic ambassadors,  in  order  to  cure  the 
confederates,  and  to  conquer  the  Crisseans. 

His  advice,  his  prudence,  and  his  assiduity, 
restored  the  decaying  health  of  the  army. 
Their  numbers,  however,  were  already  so  much 
diminished,  that  it  seemed  impossible  by  open 
force  to  put  a  successftil  end  to  the  war.  On 
this  occasion  the  artful  Coan  employed  a  strata- 
gem, wUch  would  have  appeared  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  arms  which  had 
long  been  established  in  Greece,  if  it  had  not 
seemed  to  be  the  dictate  of  a  divine  admonition. 
The  horse  of  Eurylochus  was  observed  for 
several  days  to  roll  on  the  sand,  and  to  strike 
his  foot  with  great  violence  against  a  particular 
spot  of  ground.    In  digging  under  thu  ground. 


3  We  owe,  nlinoet  (>ntirel7f  the  hwtory  veeorded  fn  the 
text,  to  an  oration  of  Themnlut,  non  of  Hippocrates,  ad- 
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ters of  his  father.  Vid.  Hippocrat.  Opera,  ex  edit.  Fvaii,  v. 
it.  p.  1301.  There  are  some  learned  dissertations  on  the  sub- 
ject In  the  5th  and  7th  voTnmes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca 
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a  woo^bapipe  wm  discovered,  which  supplied 
CiiMa  with  water.  The  extraordinary  means 
by  which  this  discovery  was  made,  convinced 
the  ignorant  credulity  of  the  Greeks,  that  some 
important  advantage  might  be  derived  from  it ; 
and  upon  mature  deliberation  it  was  con* 
duded,  that  Apollo  had  thus  suggested  a  con- 
trivance £6i  destroying  his  own  and  their  ene- 
mies Complying  therefore  with  the  heavenly 
intimation,  X^ebros  poisoned  the  conduit  of 
water ;  and  the  effect  of  this  detestable  artifice 
was  soon  discernible  in  the  languid  efforts  and 
diminished  resistance  of  the  besieged.  Tho 
besiegers,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  the 
evident  partiality  of  the  gods,  carried  on  their 
operations  with  redoubled  vigour.  A  reward 
was  proposed  for  the  man  who  should  first 
mount  the  walls,  an  honour  obtained  by  the 
youthful  ardour  of  Chrysos.  The  city  was 
thus  taken  by  assault ;  the  fortifications  were 
demolished,  the  houses  burnt,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants treated,  with  a  severity  proportioned  to 
the  atrocious  enormity  of  ihoir  own  crimes,  and 
the  exasperated  resentment  of  the  victors. 

The  command  of  Apollo,  however,  was  not 
completely  executed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Cnssean  capital.  Part  of  that  impious  com- 
munity still  subsisted  in  the  maritime  town  of 
Cirrhar  the  reduction  of  which  must  have  pre* 
•ented  great  difficulties  to  the  Amphictyons, 
sincti  it  was  necessary  for  thepi  a  third  time  to 
have  recourse  to  the  oracle.  The  answer  de- 
livered on  this  occasion  was  involved  in  two- 
fold obscurity.  The  words  of  the  god,  at  all 
limes  dark  and  doubtful,  now  seemed  abso- 
lutely unintelligible,  since  he  made  the  taking 
of  Cirrha,  an  event  which  there  was  every  rea- 
aoB  to  expect,  depend  on  a  circumstance  that 
appeared  at  first  sight  impossible.  ^  Tou  shall 
Bot  overturn,*'  said  he,  ^  the  lofty  towers  of 
Cirrha,  until  the  foaming  billows  of  blue-eyed 
Amphitrit^  beat  against  the  resounding  shores 
of  the  Holy  Laad.*'  How  could  the  sea  be 
conveyed  for  several  leagues  over  rocks  and 
mountains,  so  that  its  waves  might  dash  against 
the  craggy  precipices  which  surround  the  sacred 
groves  of'^Delphi  ?  1:*his  was  an  enigma  which 
ue  oldest  and  most  experienced  members  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council  acknowledged  them- 
selves unable  to  explain.  The  condition  on 
which  success  was  promised  them  seemed  in- 
capable of  being  fulfilled  ;  the  mhabitants  of 
Cirrha  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  of  un- 
alterdl»le  security ;  and  the  wisest  of  the  Am- 
phictyons gave  their  opinion,  that  there  was 
good  reason  to  abandon  an  enterprise  which 
seemed  disagreeable  to  Apollo,  by  whose  ad- 
vice the  war  had  been  originally  undertaken. 

While  these  sentiments  universally  prevailed 
in  both  armies,  Solon,  the  Athenian,  alone 
ventured  to  propose  an  advice  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  confederates,  as  well  as  more 
honourable  for  the  holy  shrine.  His  superior 
wisdom  taught  him  the  impiety  of  supposing 
that  the  god  should  require  an  impossibility,  as 
the  condition  of  happily  terminating  a  war,  the 
first  measures  of  whicli  he  had  himself  suggest- 
ed and  approved.  It  exceeded,  indeed,  human 
power  to  extend  the  sea  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Holy  Land;  but  by  removing  this  boundary, 
1 


it  was  posaiUe  to  make  the  Ho^  Land  com- 
municate with  the  sea.  This  might  easily  be 
accomplished,  since  it  sufficed  for  that  purpose 
to  consecrate  the  intermedjate  space  with  the 
same  ceremonies  which  had  been  formerly  em- 
ployed in  dedicating  the  Delphian  territory.'^ 

The  opinion  of  Solon,  proposed  with  much 
solemn  gravity,  was  honoured  with  the  unani- 
mous approbation  of  his  associates.  Every  one 
now  wondered  that  he  himself  should  not  have 
thought  of  an  expedient  which  seemed  so  na- 
tural and  so  obvious.  The  preparations  were 
iounediately  made  fbr  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  the  property  of  the  Cirrhean  plain 
was  surrendered  to  tno  god  with  the  most 
pompous  formality;  the  Amphictyons,  either 
not  considering  that  they  bestowed  on  Apollo, 
what,  as  it  was  not  their  own,  they  had  not  a 
right  to  give  away ;  or,  if  this  idea  occurred, 
easily  penuaded  themselves  that  the  piety  of 
tlie  application  would  atone  for  the  defect  of 
the  tide. 

When  the  senators  had  performed  the  con- 
secration, the  soldiers  assailed  the  walls  of 
Cirrha  with  the  increasing  activity  of  re-ani- 
mated hope.  That  place,  as  well  as  the  de- 
pendent town  of  Anticirrha,  situate  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek,  soon  submitted  to 
their  arms.  The  impious  and  devoted  citizens 
were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  dragged  into 
captivity.  The  Crissean  community,  formerly 
so  rich  and  so  flourishing,  was  for  ever  extir- 
pated.<  Their  lands  were  laid  waste,  their 
cities  demolished,  the  proud  monuments  of 
their  victories  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and 
the  port  of  Cirrha,  which  was  allowed  to  re- 
main as' a  convenient  harbour  for  Delphi,  sub- 
sisted as  the  only  vestige  of  their  ancient 
grandeur.  The  territory,  as  it  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  divine  will  to  perpetual  sterility, 
long  continued  uncultivated ;  for  the  Delphians 
were  not  obliged  to  labour  the  ground  in  order 
to  acquire  the  necessaries,  the  accommoda- 
tions, and  even  the  highest  luxuries  of  life. 
The  superstition  of  the  age,  furnished  an 
abundant  resource  to  supply  their  wants ;  the 
granaries  of  Apollo  filled  spontaneously;  and, 
to  use  the  figurative  style  of  an  ancient  author, 
the  land,  unplooghed  and  unsown  by  the  in- 
dustry of  man,  flourished  in  the  richest  luxu- 
riance under  the  culture  of  the  god.^ 

The  successful  event  of  a  war  begun,  carried 
on,  and  concluded  under  the  respectable  sanc- 
tion of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  was  cele- 
brated with  all  the  pomp  and  festivity  congenial 
Olvmn  ^  ^^®  Grecian  character.  According 
vivti  to  an  ancient  and  sacred  institution, 
the  several  republics  were  accustom- 
ed, by  public  shows,  to  commemorate 
their  respective  victories.  When  dif- 
ferent communities  had  employed  their  joint 
efforts  in  the  same  glorious  enterprise,  the 
grateful  triumph  was  exhibited  with  a  proper^ 
tional  increase  of  magnificence ;  but  the  for- 
tunate exploits  of  gods  and  heroes,  which  had 
extensively  benefited  the  whole  Grecian  name, 
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were  distingaiihed  by  laeh  peculiar  and  trana- 
cendent  honoure  as  eclipsed  the  aplendoor  of 
all  other  solemnitiea.  While  each  repablic  paid 
the  tribute  of  provincial  ibatiyals  to  the  memory 
of  its  particular  benefactors,  the  whole  nation 
were  concerned  in  acknowledging  the  bounti- 
ful goodness  of  Jupiter,  the  protecting  aid  of 
Neptune,  the  unerring  wisdom  of  Apollo,  and 
the  unrivalled  labouis  of  Hercules.  Hence  the 
Olympian,  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean 
games,  which,  though  alike  founded  on  the 
same  principle  of  pions  gratitude,  were  from 
their  first  establishment,  distinguished  by  differ- 
ent ceremonies,  and  respectivdy  consecrated  to 
separate  divinities. 

The  Amphictyons  were  principally  indebted 
to  the  prudent  admonitions  of  Apollo  for  the 
fortunate  issue  of  a  war  undertaken  by  his  au- 
thority ;  it  therefore  became  them,  while  they 
rejoiced  in  the  happy  success  of  their  arms,  to 
offer  respectful  thanks  to  the  god.  These  ob- 
jects might  easily  be  conjoined  in  the  pleasing 
texture  of  ancient  superstition,  since  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Pythian  games,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  long  train  of  wars  and  calami- 
ties, would  form  an  entertainment  not  leas 
agreeable  to  the  supposed  dictates  of  piety, 
than  adapted  to  the  natural  demands  of  plea- 
sure. 

The  festival  re-established  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion  in  honour  of  Apollo,  is  mentioned 
by  ancient  historians,  on  account  of  two  re- 
markable circumstances  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished. Instead  of  the  scanty  rewards 
usually  distributed  among  the  gymnastic  com- 
batants at  other  public  solemnities,  the  Am- 
phictyons bestowed  on  the  victors  the  most 
precious  spoils  of  the  cities  Crissa  and  Cirrha. 
The  exhibitions  of  poetry  and  music  bad 
failherto  been  united  in  all  the  Grecian  festi- 
vals, and  the  laurel  crown  had  been  adjudged 
to  the  poet-musician,  who  enlivened  the  com- 
position of  his  genius  by  the  sound  of  his  lyre. 
The  Amphictyons  for  the  first  time  separated 
the  kindred  arts;  proposed  prizes  of  instru- 
mental music  unaccompanied  with  poetry,  and 
thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  candidates 
for  fame  to  display  tiieir  superior  merit  in  their 
respective  professions. 

These  are  the  only  particulars  concerning 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Pythian  ^ames 
which  seemed  worthy  the  observation  of  Gre- 
cian authors,  whose  works  were  addressed  to 
men  who  knew  by  experience  and  observation 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  domestic  in- 
stitutions. But  a  more  copious  explanation  is 
required  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  modem 
reader.  The  sacred  games  of  Greece  cannot 
be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  any  thing 
similar  in  the  present  age ;  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  system  of  ancient 
polity,  whether  civil  or  religious;  they  were 
attended  with  very  extraordinary  effects,  both 
of  a  natural  and  moral  kind ;  and  on  all  these 
accounts  they  merit  particular  attention  in  a 
work  which  professes  to  unite  the  history  of 
arts  to  that  of  arms,  and  to  contemplate  the 
varying  picture  of  human  manners,  as  well  as 
the  transient  revolutions  of  war  and  empire. 
In  their  most  perfect  form  the  sacred  games 


consisted  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Stadium  and 
Hippodrome,  accompanied  by  the  more  refined 
entertainments  of  music  and  poetry.  The 
Olympic  Stadium  took  its  name  from  the  mea- 
sure of  length  most  commonly  employed  by 
the  Greeks,  consisting  of  the  eighth  part  of  a 
Grecian  mile,  or  six  hundred  and  thirty  English 
feet.  The  Stadium,  still  remaining  at  Athens* 
has  been  accurately  measured  by  our  traveUers, 
and  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  geometrical 
paces  in  length,  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth : 
it  forms  a  long  and  lofty  terrace  on  the  banks 
of  the  Illyssus,  and  its  sides  were  ancienUy 
built  of  white  marble.  That  of  Olympia  was 
probably  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  far  less 
magnificent,  being  entirely  composed  of  earth. 
The  one  extremity  contained  an  elevated 
throne,  appropriated  for  the  judges  of  the 
games,  and  a  marble  altar,  on  which  the  priest- 
ess of  Ceres,  and  other  privileged  virgins,  sat 
to  behold  a  solemnity  fVom  which  the  rest  of 
their  sex  were  rigorously  excluded.  At  the 
other  extremity  was  the  tomb  of  Endymion, 
the  favourite  of  chaste  Diana.  The  Stadium 
was  divided  by  pillars  into  two  courses.  The 
five  gymnastic  exercises,  so  much  celebrated 
by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  so  accu- 
rately described  by  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles, 
and  Pausanias,  began  with  the  foot  race,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient,  and 
which  always  retained  the  prerogative  of  dis- 
tinguishmg  the  Oljrmpiads  by  the  name  of  the 
victorious  racer.  The  exercise  at  first  consist- 
ed in  running  naked  from  one  end  of  the  Sta- 
dium to  the  other.  The  course  was  afterwards 
doubled,  and  at  length  the  competitors  were 
required  to  pass  the  goal  three,  six,  and  even 
twelve  times,  before  they  could  be  entitied  to 
the  prize.  Motives  of  utility  introduced  the 
race  of  men  loaded  with  heavy  armour,  which 
rendered  this  exercise  a  contest  of  stren^  as 
well  as  of  swiftness.  2.  The  second  trial  of 
agility  consisted  in  leaping ;  the  competitors  en- 
deavouring to  surpass  each  other  in  the  length, 
without  regard'  to  the  height  of  their  leap. 
They  carrieid  in  their  hands  weights  of  lead, 
through  the  perforations  of  which  their  fingers 
passed  as  through  the  handle  of  a  shield,  and 
by  these  they  poised,  and  impelled  forwards, 
their  bodies.  The  perfection  attained  in  tiiis 
exercise  must  have  far  exceeded  the  experience 
of  modem  times,  if  we  can  believe  tiiat  Phau- 
lus  of  Crotona*  leaped  fifty-two  feet  3.  The 
wrestling  of  the  ancients  required  equal  strength 
and  agility.  It  was  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  oil  and  sand  with  which  they  rub* 
bed  their  bodies,  in  order  to  supple  their  joints, 
to  prevent  excessive  perspiration,  and  to  elude 
the  grasp  of  their  antagonists.  The  wrestlers 
were  matched  by  lot,  and  the  prize  was  ad- 
judged  to  him  who  had  thrice  thrown  his  ad- 
versary on  the  ground.  4.  The  two  following 
exercises  tried  chiefly  the  strength  of  the  arms. 
The  first  consisted  in  throwing  a  huge  mass  of 
polished  iron,  brass,  or  stone,  of  a  circular  form, 
resembling  a  shield,  but  without  handle  or 
thong.  It  was  called  the  disk,  and  thrown 
under  the  hand  as  the  quoit  is  in  England 
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The  object  of  the  competitora  was  to  surpass 
each  other  in  the  length  of  the  cast.  Akin  to 
this  was  the  art  of  darting  the  javelin,  which, 
as  that  weapon  was  directed  at  a  mark,  required 
steadiness  of  eye  as  well  as  dexterity  of  hand. 
5.  The  last  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  both  in 
order  and  in  esteem,  was  that  of  boxinff.  It 
was  sometimes  performed  by  the  naked  fist, 
and  sometimes  with  the  formidable  caostus, 
composed  of  raw  hides  lined  with  metal.  Be- 
fore the  victory  could  be  decided,  it  was  neces- 
sary, from  the  nature  of  that  exercise,  that  one 
of  the  combatants  should  acknowledge  his  de- 
feat ;  a  condition  which  seemed  so  inconsistent 
with  the  obstinacy  of  Grecian  valour,  that  few 
ventured  to  contend  in  this  dangerous  amuse- 
ment The  laws  of  Sparta  atwolutely  prohi- 
bited her  citizens  from  ever  engaging  in  it, 
because  a  Spartan  was  taught  to  disdain  saving 
his  Ufe  by  yielding  to  an  opponent.  Another 
reason,  no  leas  remarkable,  tended  still  more 
to  degrade  the  exercise  of  boxinff.  Besides 
stren^  and  agility,  the  success  of  the  boxer 
depended  on  a  certain  ponderous  fleshiness  of 
arm,  which  unfitted  him  to  engage  in  any  other 
contest.  The  regimen  required  for  keeping 
up  his  corpulency,  so  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  his  bones  against  the  weight  of  blows,  was 
altogether  Incompatible  with  the  liie  of  a  sol- 
dier; a  life  of  hardship  and  inequality,  and 
continually  exposed  to  the  want  of  rest,  of  pro- 
visions, and  of  sleep. 

These  were  the  five  gymnastic  ezerciees  in 
which  the  Grecian  youth  were  trained  with  so 
much  care,  and  to  which  they  applied  with  so 
much  emulation.  But  besides  these  simple 
•ports,  there  were  two  others  formed  of  their 
various  combination ;  the  Panecratium,  which 
consisted  of  wrestling  and  boxing ;  and  the 
Pentathlon,  in  which  all  the  five  were  united ; 
and  to  excel  in  such  complicated  exercises  re- 
qoiied  an  education  and  way  of  living  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed  by  those  who  contended 
in  the  simple  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  and 
which  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the  study 
of  any  other  than  the  athletic  profession. 

The  Hippodrome,  or  ground  allotted  for  the 
horse  races,  was  twice  as  long  as  the  Stadium,^ 
and  sufficiently  spacious  to  allow  forty  chariots 
to  drive  abreast.^  The  chariot  race  was  insti- 
tuted at  Olympia  about  a  hundred  years  after 
the  regular  celebration  of  the  games,  and  that 
of  riding  horses  twenty  years  later.  These 
warlike  sports  followed  the  same  progress  with 
the  military  art,  of  which  they  were  &e  image, 
and  in  which  the  use  of  chariots  long  preceded 
that  of  cavalry.  The  cars  of  the  Greeks,  as 
evidently  appears  from  their  medals,  were  low, 
open  behind,  furnished  with  only  two  wheels, 
and  unprovided  with  any  seatfor  the  driver,  who 
stood,  with  much,  difficulty  in  the  body  of  his 
vehicle,  while  he  commanded  four  horses,  which 
were  not  paired  but  formed  on  one  line.  Not- 
withstanding this  inconvenient  posture  they 
performed  six  and  sometimes  twelve  rounds  of 
the  Hippodrome,  amounting  to  six  Grecian 
miles  of  eight  hundred  paces  each,  of  which 
an  English  mile  contains  one  thousand  five 
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hundred  and  fif^y.  The  Grecian  heroes  ex- 
celled, during  the  heroic  ages,  in  this  danger- 
ous exercise ;  but  in  later  times  the  owners  of 
the  horses  were  allowed  to  employ  a  charioteer, 
which  enlarged  the  sphere  of  candidates  for 
the  Olympic  prize,  by  admitting  many  foreign 
princes,  as  weU  as  the  wealthy  ladies  of  Mace- 
don  and  Laconia,  who  could  not  appear  in  per- 
son at  this  important  solemnity.  Though  riding- 
horses  were  not  so  early  employed  as  chariots, 
either  at  the  games,  or  in  war,  yet  we  cannot 
believe,  with  a  fanciful  writer,'*  that  this  cir- 
cumstance should  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
timidity  of  the  Greeks  to  mount  on  horseback  ; 
for  we  learn  from  Homer,  that,  even  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  they  were  acquainted  with 
all  the  feats  of  dexterity  performed  by  our  most 
accomplished  jockies.^  But  before  the  Persian 
war,  the  poverty  of  the  Greeks  prevented  them 
from  importing  foreign  horses,  and  their  do- 
mestic breed  was  naturally  of  an  inferior  kind 
to  those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Spartans 
first  employed  them  in  battle  during  tlieir  wars 
with  the  Messonians.  In  the  Persian  expedi- 
tion, Xerxes  tried  the  mettle  of  the  Persian, 
against  the  Thessalian  hotses,  and  the  former 
carried  olF  the  palm  ui  every  contest  For  a 
considerable  time  after  the  shameful  retreat  of 
that  haughty  monarch,  the  Athenians,  who 
then  formed  the  most  powerful  community  of 
Greece,  had  a  squadron  of  only  three  hundred 
horsemen :  and  it  was  not  till  that  ambitious  . 
republic  had  begun  to  extend  her  dommion 
over  the  inferior  states,  that  she  seriously  ap- 
plied to  the  improvement  of  her  cavalry. 

While  the  Greeks  thus  acquired  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  bodv,  and  displayed  at  Olym- 
pia their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  their 
vigour  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the  more  re- 
fined entertainmenlB  of  the  fancy  were  not  ne- 
glected; and  the  agreeable  productions  of 
music  and  poetry  added  lustre  and  elegance  to 
every  Grecian  solemnity.  It  is  well  observed 
by  the  only  ancient  writer  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  a  historical  account  of  Grecian 
music,  that  the  arts  of  peace,  as  they  are  more 
agreeable  and  more  useful  than  those  of  war, 
demand,  in  a  superior  degree,  the  regard  of  the 
historian.  If  this  had  been  the  general  opinion 
of  authors,  the  study  of  their  works  would  be 
equally  entertaining  and  instructive.  The 
writer  of  history  would  explain  the  various  dis- 
coveries which  happily  tend  to  improve  and  to 
embellish  social  life ;  by  introducing  scenes  of 
gayety  and  pleasure,  he  would  diversify  the 
eternal  theme  of  human  misery  ;  and  while  he 
expatiated  on  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  men, 
he  would  not  neglect  to  point  out  the  means 
best  adapted  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  the 
one,  and  to  sooth  the  suffering  of  the  other. 
But  the  Greek  historians  have  not  attempted 
to  afford  us  this  important  information ;  they 
enlarge  copiously  on  such  topics  as  are  adapted 
to  the  use  of  their  countrymen ;  and  they  pre- 
serve the  most  mortifjring  silence  concerning 
those  subjects  which  deservedly  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  later  ages.  Of  all  the  arts  cultivated 
by  the  ingenuity  of  their  contemporaries,  music 
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was  the  moit  connected  with  religion,  goyern- 
ment,  and  manners ;  and  the  effects  ascribed 
to  Grecian  music  are  numbered  among  the 
most  singular  as  well  as  the  most  authentic  of 
all  recorded  events  ;*  yet  as  to  the  nature,  the 
origin,  the  progress,  the  perfection,  ki  one  word, 
the  history  of  this  art,  we  csn  know  little  more 
than  what  we  learn  frem  the  musical  treatise 
of  Plutarch,  to  which  we  have  above  aQuded, 
which  is  extremely  short  and  imperfect,  ob- 
scure throughout,  and  in  many  parts  uninielli- 
gible.3 

Without  much  historical  information,  how- 
ever, we  may  venture  to  explain  the  introduc- 
tion of  musical  entertainments  at  the  four  pub- 
lic solemnities.  These  grand  spectacles  were 
destined  to  exhibit  an  embellished  representa- 
tion of  the  ordmary  transactions  of  real  life, 
and  while  the  gynmastiu  and  equestrian  exer- 
cises represented  the  image  of  war,  the  most 
serious  occupation  of  the  Greeks,  music  re- 
called the  memory  of  religion  and  love,  their 
most  agreeable  amusements.  Besides  this,  as 
music  in  those  early  times  was  closely  connect- 
ed  with  poetry,*  and  as  the  use  of  prose  com- 
position was  not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time 
of  Pberecydes  of  Syros,  and  Cadmus  of  Mile- 
tus, who  flourished  only  five  hundred  and  forty- 
four  jreara  before  Christ,^  the  name  of  music 
naturally  comprehended  all  the  learning  of  the 
age;  and  to  obtain  the  prize  in  the  musical 
contestt,  was  equivalent  to  the  glory  of  being 
declared  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
mental  abilities  and  endowments. 

These  abilities  and  endowments  were  an^ 
ciently  regarded  in  proportion  to  their  utility. 
Before  the  practice  of  writing  was  tntKMlaced, 
the  history  of  past  events  could  be  preserved 
only  by  tradition ;  and  traditioQ  was  rendered 
more  sure  and  permanent,  by  being  committed 
to  the  saie  protection  of  harmonious  numbers.^ 
The  customaiy  offices  of  religion  were  cele- 
brated in  poetical  composition,  and  the  various 
hymns  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  parti- 
cular divinities,  were  retained  by  the  faithful 
memory  of  their  respective  votaries.  The 
tuneful  tribe,  who  were  thus  employed  to  extol 
the  bounty  of  the  gods,  to  exalt  the  glory  of 
heroes,  and  to  record  and  perpetuate  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  of  antiquity,  condescended 
also  to  regulate  the  duties,  and  to  improve  the 
pleasures,  of  private  life.  The  same  bards  who 
taught  the  men  to  be  brave,  exhorted  the  wo- 
men to  be  chaste.*    Poetry,  together  with  the 


1  The  cootianal  eomplaints  of  Pkto  and  AriitoUe  prave 
that  tiw  moMc  of  thelv  am  had  greatly  doganeratad  from 
it*  aneient  dignity.  It  atterwardb  oontiDued,  like  alt  the 
other  arts,  |;raduaily  to  decline ;  yel,  in  the  aeeoDd  centnry 
bifora  Chrw,  the  grave,  jndicioaa,  and  weil-iofbmied  Fo- 
Ijrbioa  aacribea  the  moat  aztraordioary  eflfiMta  to  the  Graofan 
mosic.    Polybitu,  I.  ir.  e.  xx.  et  nq. 

2  Mr.  BareCte,  a  French  phyaictan,  baa  tranalated  thk 
traatiae  In  the  ttaith  Tolona  of  the  Mamoiia  of  the  Aeada- 
ny,  Jbc.  He  finda  fewer  diflkiUtiet  in  it,  than  preaent 
themaelvea  to  men  far  better  acquainted  with  the  theory 
and  praetiee  of  thia  elegant  art.  See  Bumey  on  Ifluie, 
vol.  I.  p.  88. 

3  Thaaaaae  wovdaaiffnified  aeong and  a  poaBB,«  BDoaieian 
and  a  poet;  •»}•!,  iir^«r« ;  «}oi,  m^ihoi,  aoifei.    Heayoh. 

4  Btrabo,  1.  i. 

5  *tlt  h  ittntw  •  m^tf  K9yt  KwrMcanrMvuM^  ^#i4f»ii 
T«w  winrntv  im*  wfttrtrrm  y»f  n  wa^^r^n^  »aT«n(f«i| 
VMfnXSir  ■•(  T8  furtv.  StSABO,  1.  1. 

0  Of  thia  we  have  an  ezampio  !■  HsMr'a  Danodlvv. 


sister  arts  of  music  and  dancing,  are  elegantly 
called  by  Homer  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
feast.  The  poet  musician  quelled  seditions  in 
states,^  and  maintained  the  domestic  quiet  of 
families ;  while  he  published  laws  of  the  most 
extensive  influence  over  the  whole  community, 
he  disdained  not  to  animate  the  humble  but 
necessary  labours  of  the  mechanic :  every  pro 
fession  in  society,  even  the  meanest  and  most 
vulgar,  was  encouraged  and  adorned  by  its 
particular  song  ;8  and  the  most  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  common  life,  however  trivial  and 
low,  and  uninteresting  in  themselves,  were 
heightened  and  ennobled  by  the  combined 
charm  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  degree  of  perfection  in  which  these  arts 
are  found  in  any  county,  depends  on  the  lan- 
guage and  character  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  are  cultivated.  Of  this  there  is  ahundant 
proof  in  the  history  of  ancient,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  modem  nations.  The  melancholy,  stem,' 
atrocious,  and  unrelenting  temper  of  the  Egyp- 
tians (the  supposed  instracters  of  Greece)  dis- 
qualified that  nation  either  for  improving  or  for 
relishing  the  beauties  of  harmony.  The  hanh 
dissonance  of  the  eastern  languages,  their  defi- 
ciency in  vowels,  and  the  inflexible  thickness 
of  their  sounds,  rendered  them  but  little  sus- 
ceptible of  musical  composition.  The  music 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Orientals  therefore  de- 
pended rather  on  the  quantity  than  the  quality 
of  sound;  and  the  principal  object  of  their  art 
was  rather  to  rouse  the  attention  by  noise,  than 
to  diarm  the  soul  by  melody. 

The  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks 
were  of  a  different  and  a  far  superior  kind,  to 
tliose  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Hence  may 
be  deduced  the  origin  and  peculiar  excellence 
of  their  music,  which,  though  injudiciously  ^o 
ascribed  to  the  invention  of 'I%racians,My8ians, 
and  other  barbarous  strangers,  must  have  been 
the  natural  production  of  Grecian  genius,  since 
the  three  most  ancient  modes  of  music  were 
the  Dorian,  Ionian,  and  Eolian,  corresponding 
with  the  throe  great  divisions  of  the  Hellenic 
race,  and  the  tluee  principal  distinctions  of  the 
Hellenic  tongue.^' 

The  perfection  of  language,  as  weU  as  ol 
music,  depends  on  the  melody  of  its  sounds ; 
their  measure  or  rhjrthm ;  their  variety ;  and 
their  suitableness  to  the  subject  which  they  are 


pt  by  the  epithet  srixf  oc,  bitter,  to  denote  the  rigid 
of  the  lawa.  Among  that  (^^^  «mI  formal  peo- 
boara  of  amoaeroent,  aa  w«l  aa  of  baaineai,  were 


7  Bee  what  ta  aaid  abore  of  Tyrtmia,  p.  50. 

8  Bee  Athenasua  panim,  and  the  diaooarKt  on  the  Greek 
•onga,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  excellent  aelection  of  tha 
Memoira  of  the  Academy. 

0  The  nalora  of  the  ffovemmeot  rnmlahea  another  reaaoo 
for  the  imperfection  of  Egyptian  music   Homer  charactei^ 
iaea  Egypt  b     " 
aeverity  of  t 

pie,  the  hoara  of  amoaeroent,  i 

preacribed  by  law.  There  was  a  particular  time  of  the  day, 
not  only  for  attending  the  eonrta  of  joattee,  but  for  walking, 
bathing,  and  even  for  perfbcming  the  diUaaa  of  matrioMDy. 
Diodor.  aiculua.  Poetry,  miulc,  acnlptara^  and  all  other 
arte,  were  regulated  by  expreas  atatnte;  and  if  we  may  be* 
Hero  Plato,  continued  mvariable  for  m*ny  thoaaand  yeara 
Plato  de  Legibua.  The  anatority  and  r»8tcainli  of  deapo^ 
hm  are  iaoonaiatant  with  that  flowing  ftaedom  of  genitta 
neeenaTy  to  the  peifoetion  of  poetry. 

10  While  detraction  reforred  the  diaeorwv  of  mnale  to 
Btrangera,  Tanity  raforrad  II  to  tha  godi;  aadbolh  aoeoaati 
•erre  to  prare  the  great  antiquity  of  the  art.  Plat,  de  Bf  naic 

1 1  We  owe  the  knowledfre  of  thia  important  eirenmataneo 
to  HeracHdM  of  Pontua,  the  eontemporary  and  aeholar  of 
Plato.    Hia  worda  are  chad  by  Athanwn,  1.  xiv. 
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meant  to  deicribe  or  to  express.  The  eircum- 
Btances  of  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  societyi*^  rendered  them  peculiarly  atten- 
tive to  all  these  objects.  They  lived  continually 
in  crowds;  all  matters  of  consequence  were 
decided  by  the  voice  of  the  assembly ;  and,  next 
to  the  force  of  his  arm,  every  warrior  felt  him- 
self indebted  to  the  persuasive  accents  of  his 
tongue.  The  perpetual  necessity  of  employing 
the  power  of  eloquence  during  the  infancy  of 
tlieir  political  state,  made  them  retain  the  origi- 
nal tones  and  cadences  by  which  men,  as  yet 
unpractised  in  the  use  of  arbitrary  signs,  had 
maide  known  their  affisctions  and  their  wants. 
These  tones  and  cadences,  imitating  the  lan- 
guage of  action  (the  first  and  most  natural 
language  of  solitary  savages,)  possessed  a  de- 
gree of  energy  and  of  warmth  which  can  never 
be  attained  by  the  mere  artifice  of  articulate 
sounds.*^  By  uniting  them  to  these  sounds, 
the  Greeks  gave  all  the  force  of  a  natural,  to 
an  arbitrary  sign.  Music  and  action  were  in- 
corporated in  the  substance  of  their  speech ;  and 
the  descriptive  power  of  words  was  extended 
to  all  those  objects  which  can  be  characterized 
by  sound  and  motion,  or  which  the  various 
modifications  of  these  qualities  can  suggest  to 
the  mind  of  man. 

A  language  thus  founded  on  the  broad  basis 
of  nature,  contained  within  itself  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  rich  mate- 
rials of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in  literary 
composition.*^  It  is  a  subject  of  equal  curiosity 
and  importance,  to  examine  how  these  materials 
were  wrought  up,  and  how  these  seeds  were 
unfolded.  £a  attempting,  with  much  diffidence, 
to  give  some  account  of  this  delicate  and  re- 
fined operation,  we  shall  observe  the  division 
above  mentioned,  and  consider  the  melody, 
measure,  variety,  and  expression  of  the  Gre- 
cian poetry  and  music ;  arts  once  deemed  so 
intimately  connected,  that  thmr  disjunction  at 
the  Pythian  games,  of  which  we  have  already 
taken  notice,  was  emphatically  compared  by 
ancient  writers  to  the  separation  of  the  soiU 
and  body. 

The  pleasure  arising  from  the  agreeable  suc- 
cession of  sounds  depends  either  on  the  combi- 
nation of  letters,  or  on  that  of  musical  tones.^^ 
The  attention  which  the  Greeks  paid  to  the 
former,  is  evident  firom  the  whole  structure  of 
their  language.  Wherever  propriety  permitB,^^ 
they  always  employ  full,  open,  apd  magnifi' 
eeni^^  sounds ;  innumerable  rules  of  flexion  and 
derivation  are  founded  merely  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  ear;  and  the  great  principle  of  the  fine 


19  See  above,  ebap.  il. 

13  See  ao  exeHIeni  Hncoorae  of  the  AbM  Aroant,  on  ihe 
C'"  •'{  iireenti,in  tbo  third  vo'urne  of  the  Ghoix  de  Mcmoin. 

14  Th««  words  very  inadequately  express  the  niv(  and 
the  ««».H  of  Dionywm,  de  Strari.  Orat.  The  tngenioni 
and  pkitoaofihieal  erttie  ranges  undpr  two  hf>ada,  the  quali- 
fies of  Btjrie  fitted  to  plrase  the  ear  and  the  irea^naMon. 
Theae  are  the  />wwf,  and  the  fair.  Under  ihe  flryt  are 
eontamed  amoothneas,  beanty,  Ifraee,  persaaaion,  Ae.  Un- 
der the  second,  dtfnitr,  weight,  magnificence,  and  force. 
The  two  kinds  of  style  have  a  almtlar  relation  to  each 
otter,  which  the  pleasurea  of  the  taaie,  expressed  hy  the 
word  fivsy  have  to  those  of  the  ere,  express«.>d  by  nrnxtg. 

15  Diooyaiua  eoinprehenda  both  under  the  word  rf«i>.o$, 
melodv. 

16  The  TO  ir^fir**,  Dionyaiua  obMnres,  may  iometimea 
rannira  baiab,  eloae,  and  diiacreeable  aonnda. 

17Tha^«>^x*«-fi»K  ofDioDfrioa. 


arts,  to  move  and  affect,  without  fatiguing  the 
senses,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
inimitable  composition*^  of  elements  whidh  cha- 
racterizes the  general  texture  of  t!ic  Grecian 
tongue.  Whether  the  ancient  poets  and  orators 
discovered  this  composition  by  investigation, 
or  only  preferred  it  from  taste,  is  a  question 
that  may  be  easily  answered,  if  we  reflect,  that 
such  a  discovery  by  investigation  supposes  an 
acquaintance  with  the  most  abstruse  principles 
of  philosophy,  principles  altogether  unknown 
in  that  early  age,  during  which  the  composition 
of  elemental  sotmds  attained  its  highest  beauty 
and  perfection.  We  may  therefore  without 
temerity  conclude,  that  sentiment  first  directed 
to  the  practice  of  those  rules  which  reason 
afterwards  approved;  and  that  this  progress 
equally  obtained  in  the  articulation  of  voice, 
and  the  intonation  of  sound. 

The  latter^  the  af^eeable  composition  of 
which  is  properly  stprlcd  melody,  was  improved 
to  such  an  extraordinary  degree  about  the  time 
of  Homer,  as  rendered  the  productions  of 
Olympus,  and  other  ancient  poet-musidana, 
the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  liistory  of  the  arts,  we  have  not 
any  such  analysis  of  the  music  of  Olympus,  as 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  has  left  us  of  the 
poetry  of  Tlomer.  We  are  informed,  however, 
that  the  ancient  melody  was  not  only  divided, 
like  th^  modem,  by  tones  and  semi-tones,  but 
also  distinguished  by  the  diesis,  or  quarter-tone ; 
an  intorvu  of  whidi  modem  musicians  rarely 
make  use.  The  genus  of  music,  regulated  by 
this  interval,  a  gei^ps  to  which  the  most  pow- 
erful effects  are  ascribed  by  ancient  writers, 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  enharmonic; 
the  genus,  proceeding  by  semitones,  was  called 
the  chromatic;  and  the  diatonic,  which  denotes 
a  progression  by  tones  and  semitones,  expressed 
a  musical  actiXe  nearly  resembling  that  of  the 
modem  nations  of  Europe. i' 

These  observations  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  intervals  in  the  different  genera^ 
which  is  all  that  we  can  learn  on  this  subject 
from  the  learned  collection  of  Meibomius.  In 
none  of  the  musical  treatises  in  that  collection 
do  we  find  any  specimen  of  ancient  melody; 
nor  are  we  enabled,  by  any  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  thom,  to  ascertain  the  qualities  which 
formed  its  principal  merit  The  invention  of 
the  enharmonic  genus  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch 
to  Olympus,  who,  happening  to  skip  certain 
intervals  in  the  diatonic  sc&,  observed  the 
beauty  of  the  effect,  and  the  peculiar  force  and 
character  which  the  regular  omission  of  the 
same  intervals  bestowed  on  the  melody.  Upon 
this  observation,  he  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
new  genus  of  music  remarkable  for  simplicity, 
gravity,  and  grandeur.  These  qualities  might, 
doubtless,  be  produced  by  the  happy  discovery. 


18  As  all  lungnages  are  relative  to  the  organs  of  tpeeeb, 
th«v  may  all  bo  analvaed  into  about  twenty-foiir  le'tors,  or 
eiemrntni  Houmls,  Ihe  combination  of  which  forma  the 
wonderful  vnrie»y  of  lanpiaire;  a  variety  resnliing  from  the 
reapertlve  charactem  and  circumstancesof  different  nationa. 
^  W  It  ia  fuffl-jirnt  to  explain  the  things  aignifietl  by  tka 
enharmonie  «nd  d'-atonJc.  When,  or  why,  theae  namee 
were  b-rtowed  on  the  two  kinds  of  muwic  whrch  they 
'mpcctiTely  denote,  ts  diapoted  bv  philnlogista ;  and  I  have 
not  met  with  anv  thing  on  the  anhjaet  that  aeemed  woithf 
of  being  traoicribed. 
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Bcconded  by  the  lofly  genius  of  Olympus;  and 
to  them,  perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  enthusiasm 
and  sublimity  by  which  his  compositions  were 
distinguished.  The  employing  of  the  greater 
intervals  supported  the  dignity  and  character, 
while  the  use  of  the  diesis  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  refinement  and  delicacy,  of  Grecian 
music.  The  bold  separation  of  notes  expressed 
the  firmer  feelings,  and  described  the  stronger 
emotions  of  the  soul;  while  the  more  insensible 
distinctions  of  sound  painted  the  innumerable 
i^ades  and  faint  fluctuations  of  passion;  as 
when  the  voice  gradually  ascended  through  the 
smallest  perceptible  divisions,  it  would  admira- 
bly express  the  progress  of  a  respectful  but 
ardent  affection,  unable  to  hide,  yet  afraid  to 
reveal  its  force,  and  striving  by  repeated  efforts 
to  overcome  its  natural  timidity. 

But  by  whatever  conjectures  we  may  explain 
the  powers  of  ancient  enharmonic,  it  appears 
from  the  universal  consent  of  Greek  writers, 
that  the  melody  of  music  and  of  language 
difi'ered  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  The 
variations  oi  aeeenU  for  that  b  the  proper  word 
to  express  the  melody  of  language,  seldom 
exceeded,  in  common  discourse,  the  difference 
of  three  notes  and  a  half;  which  makes  Dio- 
nysius  observe,  that  it  never  exceeds  the  com- 
pass of  one  interval,  the  diapente,  or  fifth.  He 
pretends  not,  however,  that  in  rhetorical  decla- 
mation, the  flexions  of  the  voice  were  so  nar- 
rowly circumscribed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
poetry,  their  range  was  always  more  extensive 
than  in  the  most  animated  prose.  When  the 
poet  therefore  composed  kis  verse,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  an  equal  attention  to  accent 
and  to  quantity :  the  acutoness  and  gravity  of 
sounds,  as  well  as  the  length  and  shortness  of 
syllables,  contributed  to  the  effect  of  his  art; 
and  each  particular  word  having  not  only  its 
determined  duration,  but  its  appropriated  tones, 
obtained  that  place  in  the  verse  which  was  felt 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  cor,  and  best 
adapted  to  the  subject.  The  poet  therefore 
naturally  performed  the  office  of  the  musician, 
and  clothed  his  own  thoughts  and  sentiments 
with  that  combination  of  sounds,  which  ren- 
dered them  most  beautiful  and  expressive. 

As  accent  regulated  the  melody,  quantity 
regulated  the  rhythm  of  ancient  music.  The 
most  melodious  succession  of  tones,  however 
flattering  to  the  ear,  must  soon  become  tire< 
some  and  disagreeable,  when  continued  with- 
out interruption  or  pause,  and  undistinguished 
by  such  proportions  of  duration,  as  are  readily 
seized  and  measured  by  the  senses.  This  truth 
the  Greeks  illustrated  by  a  comparison.  The 
most  brilliant  composition  of  colours  is  nothing 
better,  they  observed,  than  a  gaudy  show,  daz- 
zling the  sight  for  a  moment,  but  passing  after- 
wards disregarded  and  unobserved.  But  to 
.this  showy  colouring  let  the  painter  add  the 
solid  beauties  of  design,  and  he  will  convert  an 
empty  amusement  of  the  eye,  into  an  elegant 
entertainment  to  the  fancy.  What  design  is  to 
colouring,  measure  is  to  melody.  It  is  measure 
that  animates  the  song,  and  which,  combined 
with  the  inimitable  charms  of  Grecian  verse, 
produced  those  extraordinary  effects,  which  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  early  ages  weakly 


deemed  miraculous.  On  measure  principally 
depended  the  different  modtt  of  music,  by  which 
tlie  most  opposite  passions  were  alternately  ex* 
cited  in  the  mind  ;  and  courage,  pride,  timidity, 
love,  anger,  resentment,  successively  diffused 
through  a  numerous  assembly,  at  the  will  of  a 
skilful  composer.  The  difference  of  modes, 
indeed,  arose  also,  in  some  measure,  from,  the 
difference  of  key ;  and  the  same  succession  of 
sounds,  pronounced  with  various  degrees  of 
acuteness  or  gravity,  may  doubtless  produce 
effects  more  or  less  powerful;  but  dissimilar 
effects  it  never  can  produce;  so  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  Doric,  the  polished  elegance 
of  the  Ionic,  the  soothing  sweetness  of  the  Eolic 
mode,i  must  have  resulted  from  the  rhythm 
or  measure,  which  governing  the  movement  of 
the  verse,  tliereby  determined  its  expression. 

Besides  these  three  modes,  formerly  men- 
tioned as  the  original  invention  of  Greece,  the 
natives  of  that  country  gradually  adopted  seve- 
ral others  that  had  been  discovered  by  the 
neighbouring  nations;  particularly  the  Phry- 
gian, consecrated  to  religious  ceremonies,  and 
the  Lydian,  appropriated  to  the  expression  of 
complaint  or  sorrow.  The  variety,  indeed,  at 
length  became  greater  than  can  be  easily  con- 
ceived by  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
mechanism  of  ancient  languages.  Every  spe- 
cies of  verse  (and  of  verse  there  were  above  a 
hundred  different  kinds)  occasioned  a  chan^ 
of  musical  measure,  and  introduced  what,  m 
musical  language,  may  be  called  a  different 
time.  These  measures  were  only  to  be  em- 
ployed agreeably  to  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
decorum,  which  had  been  discovered  in  those 
great  principles  of  nature,  to  which  all  rules  of 
art  must  ultimately  be  referred.  A  slow  suc- 
cession of  lengthened  tones  expressed  modera- 
tion and  firmness;  a  rapid  inequality  of  verse 
betrayed  disorderly  and  ignoble  passions ;  the 
mind  was  transported  by  sudden  transitions, 
and  roused  by  impetuous  reiterations  of  sound  ; 
a  gradual  ascent  of  notes  accorded  with  all 
tliose  affections  which  warm  and  expand  the 
heart;  and  the  contrary  movement  naturally 
coincided  witli  such  sentiments  as  depress  the 
spirits,  and  extinguish  tlie  generous  ardour  of 
the  soul.  Having  fixed,  with  the  most  accurate 
precision,  the  wide  variety  of  modt*  and  genera^ 
the  Greeks  seldom  confounded  them  with  the 
same  piece,  and  never  applied  them  to  any 
subject  which  they  had  not  been  originally  des- 
tined to  express.  The  natural  perceptions  of 
taste  were  gradually  strengthened  by  habit;  the 
principles  of  music  were  clearly  ascertained, 
and  universally  understood ;  and  possessing 
the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  language  of  na- 
ture, they  acquired  the  perspicuity  and  extent 
of  the  language  of  convention.  This  is  justly 
deemed  the  height  of  musical  perfection,^  and 
to  this  height  the  Greeks  had  attained,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 


1  Lucian.  Harmon,  sub  initio,  et  Heraclid.  iipad  Athe- 
naeum, 1.  xiv. 

S  The  question,  whether  IheOreeln  knew  ntunic  in  parti, 
hna  b^en  earefulW  examined  by  Mr.  Burette  (Memoirei  de 
TAcademie  dee  tnecrTptlonH;)  by  RouHeau  (Dictionarie  do 
Mnsique ;)  and  by  Dr.  Burney  (Hlitory  of  Moeie,  vol.  {.  p 
146,  at  loq )    TheM  wrilen  who  an  eo  wall  ootitled  to 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IVu  Grecian  Bards — Heroit  Poetry — Change  of  ManMra—Icanbic  or  Satire — Elegjf — T^Utm^ 
Callimu  Mimnermw — Life  of  ArehUochu» — Terpander-^ Lyric  Poetry — The  Mine  Lyrie 
Poeti — Sappho^  AlccBUt^  Anacrewiy  Myrtis^  Corinna^  Pindar — Effects  of  the  Sacred  Garnet-^ 
Strength — Courage — Conten^t  of  Prejudices — Taster-Moral  Prineiplt^IntdlutwU  Powers-^ 
Genius, 

"pOETRT  has  dercribed  the  wonderful  ef- 
•^  fects  of  Grecian  moaic ;  and  the  inimitable 
excellence  of  ancient  poets  can  alone  render  the 
description  credible.  Tet  the  early  perfection 
of  these  elegant  arts,  asserted  bj  the  gravest 
writers  of  antiquity,  seems  extremely  incon- 
liatent  with  the  received  doctrines  concerning 
ae  progress  of  civil  society.  Both  in  the  ancient 
and  modem  world,  the  great  system  of  practi- 
cal knowledge,  subservient  to  the  useful  pur- 
poees  of  human  life,  appears  to  have  been 
slowly  raised,  and  gradually  extended,  by  suc- 
cessive trials,  and  reiterated  efforts.  A^nong 
savages,  scarcely  any  distinction  of  professions 
takes  place ;  the  activity  of  each  individual 
supplies  his  own  wants.  During  the  inter- 
mediate stages  of  society,  men  are  still  con- 
demned to  a  wide  variety  of  occupations ;  and 
their  attention  being  distracted  by  a  multipli- 
city of  pursuits,  it  is  impossible  that,  in  any  one 
art,  they  should  reach  proficiency,  or  even  as- 
pire to  excellence.  But,  contraiy  to  this  ob- 
servationi  the  Grecian  music  and  poetry  axe 
represented  as  most  perfect  in  their  united 
state ;  the  immortal  fathers  of  verse  excelled 
alike,  it  is  said,  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  poeti- 
cal composition  ;^  and  their  inimitable  produc- 
tions were  so  far  from  advancing,  by  a  gradual 
progress,  to  perfection,  that  the  most  ancient 
are,  by  universal  consent,  entitled  to  a  just 
preference.^ 

The  history  of  these  admired  authors  is,  un- 
fortunately, as  uncertain,  as  their  merit  was 
illustrious.  The  Greeks  possessing  much  tra- 
ditionary and  little  recorded  information  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  their  country,  the 
great  mventors  of  arts,  and  generous  benefac- 
tors of  society,  have  been  deprived  of  their 
merited  fame  and  well-earned  honours.  Their 
names  indeed,  like  firm  rocks  resisting  the  as- 
saults of  the  ocean,  bid  defiance  to  the  depre- 


deeide  oo  tbii  rabjaet,  pranoanee  the  Greek*  to  hftre  been 
enaeqoainted  with  coaDtorpomt.  Bat  that  their  ifnoraaee 
in  thia  raipeot  did  not  detract  from  the  perfection,  or  di- 
mtniih  the  offeeu  of  their  moaic,  may  be  credited  on  the 
nniiMpicioiu  teatimony  of  an  inceniooa  Italian.  "  11  contra 
ponto,  eMendo  eompoatto  di  Tarte  parti,  l*ana  aeata,  Taitera 
naie,  qoaita  di  andamento  practo,  queila  di  tardo,  que 
baono  a  tiovarsi  insieme,  et  rerir  roracchie  ad  un  tempo, 
eome  potiebbe  egli  muorere  meir  anirao  noatro,  nna  tal  de- 
terminata  paatione,  la  quale,  di  sua  natara,  roehiede  on  de- 
lerminato  raoto,  et  an  deCerminato  tnono  t**  Algurotti, 
Baqioiopra  POpera  in  Mnaica. 

fWe  are  told  by  Ariitolle,  in  the  4ih  chapter  of  hii 
Poetioi,  that  Hoaoer  wrote  an  Iambic  poem,  entitled  Mar* 
fitee,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  comedy  and  satire,  that 
the  Illiad  bears  to  tragedy  and  panegyric.  Notwithstanding 
the  express  testimony  of  the  great  critic,  two  vnry  elocnnt 
scholars  hare  said,  that  the  hexameter  was  the  only  kind 
of  verse  known  in  the  time  of  Homer;  the  Abb*  Arnant,  in 
his  excellent  discoarse  on  the  Greek  accents,  and  Mr.  Bu- 
rette, in  his  Commentary  oo  Plut.  de  Mnsic. 

4  GrDcomm  antiquisstma  qoaquo  scripts  rel  optima. 
QoraL  Epist.  L  ii.  Ep.  L 


dations  of  time;  but  of  Linus,  Orpheus,  Mu- 
seus,  and  Melampus,  little  else  than  the  names 
remain ;  and  to  determine  the  time  in  which 
they  flourished,  was  a  matter  of  as  much  diffi- 
culty two  thousand  years  ago,*  as  it  remains  in 
the  present  age. 

Since  even  the  chronology  of  the  ancient 
bards  is  so  extremely  uncertain,^  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  their  life  and  writings. 
Instead  of  considering  minutely,  therefore,  the 
private  history  of  individuals,  a  task  which 
suits  neither  the  desiffn  of  the  present  work, 
nor  the  incredulity  of  the  present  age,  we  shaU 
endeavour  to  explain  the  general  nature  and 
tendency  of  their  profession,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances which  conspired  to  raise  it  to  that 
rank  and  dignity  which  it  long  held  in  sode^. 
During  the  heroic  ages,  the  Grecian  poets  had 
one  uniform  character ;  and  if  we  may  depend 
on  the  positive  assertions  of  antiquity,  the  same 
individual  was  alike  successful  in  the  various 
branches  of  his  divine  art.^  The  earliest  poets, 
therefore,  may  be  represented  in  one  picture, 
and  delineated  by  the  same  strokes,  until  their 
profession  came  to  be  separated  into  different 
departments.  We  shall  then  distinguish  the 
heroic,  iambic,  lyric,  elegiac,  and  other  kinds 
of  poetical  composition ;  offer  some  account  of 
the  improvers  of  each  particular  species ;  and 

5  Ilerodotus,  who  reads  his  historr  at  the  Oljrmpie 
games  444  years  B.  C.  expreasea  himself  as  follows:  "  Ho* 
nier  and  Hesiod  lived  about  four  hundred  years  ago ;  no< 
more ;  and  these  are  the  poets  who  composed  a  Theogony 
for  the  Greeks :  who  assigned  to  the  sods  their  respective 
appellations  and  epithets;  diatingubhen  their  several  forms; 
and  deAned  the  arts  in  which  they  excelled,  and  the  bonoan 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  As  to  the  poets  who  are  sop* 
posed  to  have  preceded  them,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
Nourished  in  a  later  age."  According  to  Herbdotus,  there- 
fore, the  age  of  Homer  is  fifty  years  later  than  it  is  placed 
by  the  marbles  of  Pares.  But  on  this  subject  we  have  sorer 
evidence  than  any  monuments  of  marble,  or  even  the  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus  can  aflbrd.  The  circumstantial  minute- 
ness, and  infinite  varietv,  which  characteiise  the  Iliad  and 
OdyRsey,  prove  their  inimitable  author  to  have 'lived  near 
the  times  which  he  describes.  He  conversed  in  his  youth 
with  those  who  had  seen  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war. 
and,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  beheld  the  grandchildreii  of 
iEneas,  Ulysses,  Achillea,  and  Agamemnon. 

Nvr  it  tn  A<rfi««  yivti  Vfmtrrt  mvmmt 

Ks*  waiiig  ir«(^vv  to*  «ir  fHT9iriT9$  ytvmvTTti  Iliad* 
XX.  ver.  306. 

The  learned  reader  may  ooosult  the  note  on  the  pusaage  fai 
Clark's  Homer,  where  Dkmysius  of  Haiieamassus  ia 
quoted,  to  prove  that  the  poet  says  nothing  inconsistent 
with  iBneaa'  voyage  into  Italy.  It  is  to  be  obeerved,  that 
the  force  of  the  criticism  evaporates  in  Mr.  Pope's  tranalir 
tion. 

d  The  preceding  note  proves  the  Ignoranoe  of  Herodotus, 
and  his  contemporaries,  concerning  the  history  of  their  an- 
cient bards;  since  of  these  venerable  fhthers  of  the  Grecian 
religion  and  policy,  two  are  mentioned  bv  Homer  himself; 
Linus,  in  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  II.  xviii. 
Melampus,  in  the  11th  book  of  the  Odyssey,  ver.  15. 

7  There  are  not  any  two  kinds  of  poetry  more  diflbreo 
thso  those  ascril^d  to  Homer  br  Aristotle,  Pootio.  ehs|».  It 
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aamine  nich  ftagmente  of  their  works  as  de- 
•er?e  attention,  not  merely  on  account  of  their 
own  intrinaic  merit,  but  as  genuine  and  authen- 
tic, and  indeed  the  only  genuine  and  authentic 
tnaecripti  of  the  manners  of  that  eariy  age  in 
which  they  were  con^osed. 

in  ancient  Greece,  the  fiiYoorites  of  fortune 
were  often  the  fikToariies  of  the  muses.  There 
remain  not,  indeed,  the  works  of  any  Grecian 
king ;  but  we  are  told  by  Homer,  that  Achilles 
song  to  his  lyre  the  glory  of  heroes ;  Amphion, 
to  whose  musical  powers  such  wonder&li  ef- 
fecti  are  ascribed,  reigned  in  Thebes ;  the  poet 
Mekmpus  obtained  royal  authority  in  Argos ; 
and  Chiron,  the  wise  Centanr,^  though  de- 
scended of  the  most  iUoatrious  ancestors,  and 
entitled  to  the  first  rank  among  the  Theasalian 
prinoes,  preferred  to  the  enjoyment  of  power, 
the  cultiratioB  of  poetry,  and  retired,  with 
his  fiiTouiito  muses,  to  a  solitary  cavern  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  which  was  soon  rendered, 
by  the  fame  of  his  abilities,  the  most  celebrated 
school  of  antiquity  .1 

The  musical  arts  were  not  only  deemed 
worthy  the  ambition  of  princes,  but  thought 
capable  of  elevating  ordinary  men  to  the  &st 
ranks  in  society.  By  excelling  in  such  ac- 
cempKsfaments,  Anthes  of  Bcsotia,  Glen  of 
Lycia,  Glympns  of  Phrygia,^  obtained  the 
highest  pre-eminence.  Nor  was  it  during  their 
ttfe-time  only  that  they  enjoyed  the  happy  fruits 
of  their  elegant  labours.  They  were  regarded 
as  peculiarly  deserving  of  a  double  immortali- 
ty ;  living  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  men,  and 
being  admitted,  according  to  the  belief  of  an- 
tiquity, to  the  most  distinguished  hononis  in 
the  celestial  regions.* 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  tex- 
ture of  the  Grreeian  tongue  was  singulariy  well 
adapted  to  the  improvement  of  poetry;  and 
this  &vourable  dzcumstanoe  was  admirably 
seconded  by  the  political  condition  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  eariy  periods  of  their  society.  Re- 
ligion then  formed  the  sole  principle  of  govem- 
BMnt ;  and  the  beUef  of  religion  was  chiefly 
supported  by  the  Theogonies,^  wliile  its  cere- 
monies were  principally  adorned  by  the  hymns 
of  the  bards.  These  two  kinds  of  poetry, 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  vene- 
mble,  formed  the  main  pillars  of  the  political 
edifice ;  and  the  essential  parts  of  this  edifice 
consisting  in  the  praise  of  the  gods,  its  brightest 
ornaments  were  composed  or  the  glory  of  he- 
roes. The  hymns  maintained  the  power  of 
religion,  the  song  animated  to  valour;  and 


1  Movet  Amphion  Upidea  eanendo     Hor. 
9  Mom  of  the  haroei  of  the  Trojan  war  w«ra  hie  ditd- 
plei.    Xenoph.  de  Vemt.  tab  initio. 

3  Xeooph.  de  Venat  nib  initio. 

4  Mr.  Bvrette  haa  eoUaoted  the  anoat  Interaatiiv  partieo- 
laneoQoarainff  thoM  baida,  in  hie  OonuMntarjr  on  Flat,  de 


5  MoMoaa  ante  onrnaa.  Virs .  JEo.  Yi.  It  ia  not  eaar 
t*  diaoover  the  reaaon  why  Viigil,  in  hb  Elyaioai.  haa 
placed  MuaviM  before  all  the  reat  Thia  Tenerable  bard, 
bjaooM  called  tho  aoo,  by  othen  the  dtadple  of  Orpbem, 
fa  nniTenaUy  allowed  to  hnve  been  a  native  of  Attioa. 
The  admirer  of  Grecian  eloqnenoe  (Orabant  cauMaa  ne- 
Bia)  intended,  perhapa,  lo  conpUment  the  conntrj  of  M«i- 

6  A  Theoffony  ia  a  poem  explaining,  not  merely,  aa  the 
name  danotea,  the  generation,  but  abo  the  hirtory  of  the 
goda.  Moat  of  the  aneient  poeta  mentioned  in  the  text 
wrote  TheogODiea.    niod.l.iii.    Plvt.  de  Muaic. 


both  powerfully  affected  that  peculiar  i 
lity  of  temper,  and  that  romantic  turn  of  fancy, 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  Greece  during 
the  heroic  ages. 

Neither  the  Riiners  of  the  north,  nor  the 
Troubadours  of  Provence,  nor  the  Bards  of 
Germany,  nor  even  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  possessed  more  distinguished  antho* 
rity  than  the  Aoidoi,  or  Rhapsodists,  of  the 
Greeks.  The  first  requisite  of  their  profession 
was,  to  know  many  soothing  tales  f  and  it  waa 
the  daily  object  of  their  art,  to  delight  god« 
and  men.>  The  piety  of  the  priest,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  prophet,  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry ;  and 
poets,  who  had  celebrated  the  glory  of  the 
past,  were  naturally  employed  to  rear  the  hopes 
of  the  fnturo  generation.^  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  ancient  bards  had  fteqiwnt 
avocations  from  their  literary  labours.  The  cu- 
riosity, natural  to  men  of  genius,  would  fre- 
quently tempt  them  to  visit  distant  countries. 
The  ^admiration  paid  to'  their  abilities  could 
only  be  upheld  by  novelty.  Both  inclinatioa 
and  interest,  thereforo,  would  prompt  them  to 
sail  to  foreign  lands,  to  examine  their  civil  and 
religious  institutions,  an4  to  con?erse  with 
their  priesto  and  poets,  from  whom  they  might 
derive  suoh  information  as  would  enable  them, 
on  their  rotam  home,  to  surprise,  entertain, 
and  instruct  their  fellow-citizens. 

Of  all  nations,  the  Greeks  enjoyed  most  ad- 
vantages for  travelling;  and  of  all  Grecian 
professions,  that  of  Uie  bard.  The  general 
diffVuion  of  their  national  language  and  colo- 
nies, as  well  as  the  sacred  character  with  which 
they  wero  invested,  entitled  this  venerable  dass 
of  men  to  expect  a  secure  retreat  among  tha 
most  inhospitable  barbarians.  Whatever  coun- 
try they  visited,  the  elegant  entertainment  de- 
rived from  their  art  procured  them  a  welcome 
reception  at  religious  festivals,  and  all  public 
solemnities.  Amidst  the  most  dreadful  cal»* 
mities  which  afflict  mankind,  the  bards  alone 
were  exempted  firom  the  conmion  danger. 
Thev  could  behold,  in  safety,  the  tumult  of  the 
battle;  they  could  witness,  undisturbed,  the 
horror  of  a  city  taken  by  storm;  calm  and 
serene  themselves,  they  might  contemplate  the 
furious  conflicti,and  wild  agitations,  of  the  pas- 
sions. It  belonged  to  them  only,  and  to  the  sa- 
cred character  of  the  herald,  to  observe  and 
examine,  without  penonal  danger,  the  natural 
expressions  of  fear,  rage,  or  despair,  in  the 
coimtenances  and  gestures  of  the  vanquished, 
as  well  as  the  insolent  triumph  of  success,  the 
fury  of  resentment,  the  avidity  of  gain,  and 
the  thirst  of  blood,  in  the  wild  aspect  and  mad 
demeanour  of  the  victors.  Having  considered 
at  full  leisure  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
those  agitated  and  distressful  scenes,  the  poet 
might  retire  to  his  cavern,  or  grotto,  and  there 
delineate,  in  secure  tranquillity,  such  a  warn 
and  expressive  picture  of  the  mannen  and  mia- 


7  n«xx»  f«A.«T«f «•.  Homer. 

8  Of om  K«i  mwifwirttri  «ii^iiv.  HoMBa. 

9  In  oMrty  ana,  the  education  of  youth  was  entrasted  only 
to  the  drat  ranki  in  aociety.  Thii  profeaaion  waa  practiaed 
in  Greece  by  Homer,  aa  we  learn  from  hia  life,  faiaely  aacri- 
bed  to  Herodotus,  yet  certainly  very  anricnL  In  Gaal  it 
belonyed  to  the  Druida    Vid.C«Mar  de  Bello  Galirr      n. 
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fortoiMs  of  men,  as  should  astonish  his  contem- 
poraries, and  excite  the  sympathetic  terror  and 
pity  of  the  most  distant  posterity. 

If  the  Grecian  bards  were  fortunate  in  ob- 
serving such  eTcnts  of  th^  own  age  as  were 
meet  susoeptibie  of  the  ornaments  of  poetical 
imitation,  they  were  still  more  fortunate  in 
living  Ml  a  period  which  afforded  a  wonderful 
variety  of  such  events.  Amidst  the  unsettled 
turbulence  of  rising  states,  the  foundation  and 
destruction  of  cities,  the  perpetual  wars  and 
negotiations  of  neighbouring  communities,  they 
were  daily  presented  with  subjects  worthy  the 
grandeur  of  the  heroic  muse.  The  establish- 
meBt  of  colonies,  the  origin  of  new  supersti- 
tions, as  well  as  the  imaginary  legends  which 
supported  the  old,  furnished  copious  materials 
for  many  a  wondrous  song.  These  materials, 
being  eagerly  embraced  by  the  choice,  were 
embellished  by  the  fancy  of  the  early  bards ; 
who,  continually  rehearsing  them  to  their  con- 
temporaries, had  an  opportunity  of  remarking, 
in  their  .approbation  or  dislike,  the  circum- 
stances necessary  to  be  added,  taken  away,  or 
altered,  in  order  to  give  their  productions  the 
happiest  effect,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
strength  and  beauty.  As  writing  was  little  prac- 
tised for  the  purpose  of  communicating  know- 
ledge, succeeding  poets  learned  to  repeat  the 
venes  of  their  predecessors ;  and,  haying  trea- 
sured them  in  their  memory,  they  adopted  them 
as  their  own.  Frequent  repetition,  attended 
with  such  careful  observations  as  were  natural 
to  men  whose  character  depended  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  art,  led  to  new  alterations  and 
amendments ;  10  and  their  performances,  thus 
im^oving  by  degrees,  acquired  that  just  mea- 
sure of  perfection,  to  which  nothing  could  with 
propriety  be  added,  and  from  which  nothing 
could  with  propriety  be  taken  away.  In  this 
manner, perhaps, the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  received 
the  last  polish ;  the  harmonious  animation  of 
poetry  was  admired  as  the  language  of  the 

Eds;  and  poets,  origmally  the  ministers  of 
sTen,  the  instruetors  of  youth,  and  the  re- 
warders  of  merit,  were  finally  regarded  as 
the  great  authors  of  religion,  the  principal 
benetaetors  of  mankind,  and,  as  shall  be  ez- 
I^ained  hereafter,  the  wise  legislators  of  na- 
tions. 

As  the  singular  manners  and  events  of  the 
heroic  ages  naturally  produced  the  lofty  strains 
of  the  epic  muse,  so  the  state  of  society  in 
Greece,  during  the  immediately  succeeding 
periods,  highly  favoured  the  introduction  of 
other  kinds  of  poetry.  The  abolition  of  the 
royal  governments  gave  free  scope  to  the  acti- 
vity and  turbulence  of  democracy ;  fnd  the 
riyalehips  and  enmities  of  neighbouring  states, 
rankling  in  the  minds  of  their  citizens,  prepared 
the  inoaginations  of  men  for  taking  a  malignant 
pleasure  in  works  of  invective  and  reproach. 
The  innumerable  causes  of  alienation,  hatred, 
and  disgust,  which  operated  also  within  the 
bosom  of  each  littie  republic,  opened  an  inex- 
haustible soorco  of  satire.  The  competitions 
for  civil  offices,  for  military  command,  and  for 
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other  places  of  trust,  profit,  or  honour,  all  of 
which  were  conferred  by  the  free  suffrages  of 
the  people,  occasioned  irreconcilable  variance 
between  tiie  ambitious  members  of  the  same 
community,  and  subjected  the  characters  of 
men  to  mutual  scrutiny  and  remark.  The  sen- 
timents of  the  Greeks,  not  being  perverted  by 
the  habits  of  slavery,  nor  restramed  by  the 
terrors  of  a  despet,  (hey  boldly  expressed  what 
they  freely  thought ;  they  might  openly  declare 
a  just  contempt;  and,  while  they  extolled  in 
the  lofty  ode  and  swelling  panegyric  the  heroes 
and  patriots  whom  they  admired,  they  lashed 
the  cowards  and  traitors  whom  they  despised, 
with  all  the  severity  of  satire. 

The  ode  and  sathre  may  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated by  imitators  in  the  worst  of  times ;  but 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  invented  and  per- 
fected under  any  other  than  a  popular  govern- 
ment The  plaintive  elegy^  on  the  other  hand, 
which  describes  the  torments  of  unsuccessful 
love,  or  which  paints  the  affliction  of  a  misera- 
ble parent,  an  affectionate  son,  a  disconsolate 
wife,  or  a  faithful  friend,  for  the  loss  of  the  se- 
veral objects  most  dear  to  their  ttearts,  seems 
to  be  the  spontaneous  production  of  every  soil, 
and  hardly  to  receive  any  change  of  impres- 
sion from  the  fluctuating  forms  of  society.' 
The  particular  purposes,  however,  to  which 
the  Greeks  principally  applied  this  species  of 
poetry,  appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  their 
peculiar  circumstances  at  the  time  of  its  origin. 
During  the  violence  and  disorder  occasioned 
by  the  political  revolutions,  the  frequent  mi- 
grations, and  the  almost  uninterrupted  hostili- 
ties which  succeeded  and  increased  the  calami* 
ties  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  was  natural  for  those 
who  reasoned  concerning  the  affairs  of  men,  to 
form,  according  to  the  original  bent  of  their 
minds,  two  opposite  theories  for  the  best  im- 
provement of  human  life.  Men  of  a  firm  tex- 
ture of  soul  would  prepare  for  the  misery 
which  awaited  them,  by  strengthening  their 
natural  hardiness,  and  fortifying  their  natural 
intrepidity.  The  contempt  of  pain,  and  dan- 
ger, and  death,  would  be  the  great  principle  of 
their  lives,  and  the  perpetual  subject  of  their 
song ;  and  while  they  described  the  inevitable 
disgrace  of  weakness  and  cowardice,  they 
would  extol»  with  the  most  Hvely  sensibility, 
the  glory  of  valour,  the  triumphs  of  success, 
and  the  joys  of  victory.  Such  themes  might 
delight  the  martial  muse  of  TyrtsBus  and  Cal- 
linus,  but  could  ofibr  no  charms  to  the  effemi- 
nate softness  of  Mimnermus,  or  the  licentious 
debauchery  of  Arohilochus.  To  persons  of 
their  character,  ih%  calamities  of  the  times,  in- 
stead of  appearing  an  argument  for  virtue, 
would  prove  an  incitement  to  pleasure.  The 
precarious  condition  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
while  it  depreciated  all  other  objects,  would 
increase  the  value  of  present  enjojrment.  In 
the  agreeable  amusements  of  tibe  fleeting  hour, 
they  would  seek  refuge  against  the  melancholy 
piMMpect  of  futurity.  The  pleasures  of  the 
table,  the  delights  of  love,  the  charm  of  the 
elegant  arts  and  of  conversation,  would  be  per- 
petually studied  in  their  lives,  and  perpetually 
recommended  in  their  poetiy. 

The  precious  remains  of  their  writings,  and 
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BtBl  moiB  the  authentic  circumstanoes 
related  concerning  the  characters  of 
the  ancient  poete,  sufficiently  confirm 
the  truth  of  these  obsenrations.  Next 
to  Homer,  Archilochns  is  the  earliest 
Greek  wrijer,  whose  life  is  recorded  so  mi- 
nutely as  may  serve  to  throw  any  considerable 
light  on  the  history  of  his  eoontoy.  We  are 
told  by  Herodotus,'  that  he  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who  mounted 
the  throne  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
befbre  Christ  He  was  a  native  of  the  lAe  of 
Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  which  had  already 
become  wealthy  and  populous.  His  father, 
Telesicles,  must  have  been  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion, since  he  was  employed  to  head  a  deputa- 
tion of  his  countiymen  to  the  oracle  of  ApoUo. 
The  object  of  the  Parians  was  to  obtain  a  fa- 
vourable answer  from  the  god  concerning  an 
enterpriM,  which  they  had  long  meditated,  of 
settling  a  colony  in  the  valuable  island  of 
Thasos,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The 
oracle  approved  the  design,  and  in  order  to 
reward  the  respectful  behaviour,  and  to  re- 
pay the  ricn  presents  delivered  to  the  holy 
shrine  by  Telesicles,  who  had  unfortunately 
disgraced  the  dignity  of  his  rank  by  an  un- 
equal marriage  with  a  beautiful  slave  named 
Enipo,  declared  that  the  fame  of  Archilochus, 
the  glorious  fruit  of  this  dishonourable  connec- 
tion, should  descend  to  the  latest  ages  of  the 
world. 

The  prophecy  would  naturally  contribute  to 
its  own  accomplishment;  espc-cially  as  Archi- 
lochus descended  from  a  fami'y,  in  which  the 
love  of  poetry  was  a  hereditary  passion.  Tellis, 
his  grandfather,  accompanied  the  priestess  of 
Ceres,  in  order  to  establish  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries in  the  isle  of  Thasos,  an  employment, 
which,  like  the  sacred  commission  of  Telesicles 
at  the  city  of  Apollo,  could  not  have  been  ex- 
ercised by  any  other  than  a  favourite  of  the 
Muses.  Enjoying  the  example  of  such  ances- 
tors, and  encouraged  by  the  admonition  of  the 
god,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  young  poet 
should  second  the  gifts  of  nature  by  the  efforts 
of  industry ;  and  that  hid  juvenile  productions 
should  soon  have  been  distinguished  above 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  by  dignity  of  sen- 
timent, force  of  expression,  and  beauty  of 
imagery. 

In  that  martial  age,  no  superiority  of  genius, 
rank,  or  fortune  could  exempt  its  possessor 
from  the  duty  of  serving  his  country  in  the 
exercise  of  arms.3  The  Parian  colony  in  Tha- 
sos, having  ineffectually  endeavoured  by  its  own 
strength  to  establish  a  settlement  in  Thrace, 
was  ^liged,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  design, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  parent 
isle.  Archilochus  served  in  this  expedition, 
which,  though  finally  successful,  was  chequered 
with  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  During  an 
engagement  with  the  barbarous  Thracians,  in 
which  his  countrymen  were  defeated  and  put 
to  flight,  he  saved  his  life  by  throwing  away 


1  Lib.  I.  cap.  IS. 

9  Thb  waa  not  tht  cue  ia  the  Herote  Mf(n\  the  h«rda, 
thouf  h  called  *Hf  «ic,  u  bMii^  of  thm  firat  rank  in  tociety, 
wera  eMDpM  from  lbs  tktt§»m  of  war.    Horn.  Odyn. 


his  shield ;  an  action  so  extremely  inconsistent 
with  the  military  prejudices  of  the  age,  that  all 
his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of 
extenuating  its  infamy. 

On  his  return  home,  he  renewed  his  ad- 
dresses to  a  Parian  damsel  named  Neobul6. 
Her  father  Lycambes,  who  had  at  first  granted, 
afterwards  refused  his  consent,  whether  dis- 
gusted by  the  unwarlike  and  therefore  con- 
temptible character  of  Archilochus,  or  tempted 
by  the  alluring  offiBrs  of  a  richer  rival.  If  we 
believe  the  poet,  it  was  avarice  alone  that  cor- 
rupted the  sordid  mind  of  Lycambes;  and  both 
he  and  his  daughter,  regardless  of  their  plighted 
faith  and  repeated  oathiei,  sacrificed  their  senti- 
ments and  diaracter  to  the  mean  gratification 
of  this  ignoble  passion. 

This  assertion  he  maintained  by  his  poetical 
invectives,  full  of  indignation  and  resentment 
against  the  whole  family  of  the  supposed  trai- 
tors. His  verses  wore  rehearsed  at  the  public 
games,  where  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the 
satire  were  universally  admired.  Calumny, 
however,  seems  to  have  jdined  her  poisoned 
darts  to  the  more  fair  and  equitable  weapons 
employed  by  the  anger  of  disappointed  love. 
Neobul€  and  her  sisters  were  accused  of  every 
vice  most  inconsistent  with  the  modest  dignity 
of  the  female  character.  Tet  such  an  accusa- 
tion is  extremely  improbable,  considering  the 
reserved  circumspection  of  Neobul6  herself^ 
during  the  ardent  solicitations  of  Archilochus 
a  behaviour  which  naturally  increased  the  fire 
of  his  passion,  and  sharpened  the  edge  of  hie 
satire. 

His  reproach  and  calumny,  however  ill- 
grounded  and  unreasonable,  gained  an  easy 
credit  among  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Ly- 
cambes ;  and  the  bitter  taunts  and  invectives, 
which  the  malice  of  the  poet  had  invented,  the 
scornful  contempt  of  the  Parians  too  faithfully 
retained.  An  old  poem  was  no  sooner  in  dan- 
ger of  being  forgotten,  than  it  was  succeeded 
by  new  verses,  couched  in  the  liveliest  tume 
of  ingenious  satire.  The  perpetual  strokes  of 
malevolence,  darted  against  the  family  of  Ly- 
cambes by  the  persevering  cruelty  of  the  poet, 
rendered  their  characters  suspicious  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  their  lives  painful  to  themselves.  Th^ 
determined  to  withdraw  from  a  scene  whidb 
seemed  a  constant  variation  of  misery,  and 
died  in  despair  by  their  own  hands. 

The  poems  which  produced  this  melancholy 
effect,  and  of  which  some  scattered  remains 
have  reached  the  present  times,  were  written 
in  iambic'  verse  of  six  and  four  feet  When 
the  lines  were  of  the  same  length  throu^out, 
the  piefe  was  entitled  an  iambic;  but  when 
short  and  long  verses  alternately  succeeded 
each  other,  it  was  called,  from  this  circum- 
stance, an  epode,^  a  name  which  Horace  has 


3  The  term  mmbie  la  ayponymoiia  in  Greek  with  the 
word*  rrppoachftjl,  vatlrienl.    Ariat.  Poet. 

4  Thia  word,  concerning  the  meanins  of  which  thers 
have  been  innumerable  dl»)ntea,  aioiply  denolca  the  auecea 
lion  of  reriea  or  itansaa  of  diflferent  lonfth  or  atracture.  «a 
the  flmt  Bon«e  it  ia  ox  plained  In  the  text;  In  the  aeeond  it 
will  be  rxplaincd  in  rpeakinjrof  the  ode,  of  which  the  epoda 
regularly  formrd  the  third  atnnxa..  an  we  learn  from  Rephe^ 
(inn,  T<'rentionua  Manrua,  Mnnua  Vielorinua,  anid  other 
onelent  gremmsrian*  and  ph)|o!o|p'gtR. 
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giyen  to  those  performances  in  which  he  imi- 
tated  the  poetiy  and  spirit  of  Archilochus,  not 
copyui|r,  with  seryility,  his  sentiments  and  ex- 
pression.* 

Thott^  iambic  was  the  favourite^  pnrsoit 
of  Archdochus,  his  genius  was  not  entiieiy 
confined  to  that  species  of  writinff.  Endowed 
with  an  extreme  sensibility  of  heart,  he  was 
inclined  to  gratitude  and  friendship,  as  well  as 
to  enmity  and  resentment.  Animated  by  the 
former  sentiments,  he  lamented  the  death  of  a 
kinsman  and  fiiend,  who  had  unfortanately 
perished  by  shipwreck.  The  piece  consisted 
of  alternate  hexameter  and  pentameter  verses, 
and  abounded  in  elegiac  strains,  which  were 
admired  by  the  greatest  critics  of  antiquity. 
The  sublime  Longinus,  in  particular,  extols  the 
afiectinff  description  of  the  shipwreck;  and 
Plota'ch'  has  presenred  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece,  in  which  the  poet  having  asMrted  the 
hurtfVilnesi  of  sorrow  to  the  hving,  and  its 
inutility  to  the  dead,  determines  thenceforth  to 
abstain  from  unayailing  lamentations,  and  to 
seek  relief  for  his  affliction  in  wine,  lore,  and 
other  sensual  pleasures. 

These  sentiments  of  Archilochus  seem  to 
prove,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
poetical  merit  of  hb  elegy,  the  tender  passions 
were  less  fitted  than  the  irascible,  to  make  a 
durable  impression  on  his  heart  He  soon  for- 
sook the  elegiac  muse ;  and  his  natual  disposi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  fame  which  he  had  already 
acquired  by  his  iatires,  led  him  to  pursue  that 
species  of  writing  with  unabating  ardour.  The 
perpetual  rivalships  and  competitions  among 
the  principal  Parian  citixens,  who  aspired  at 
the  first  offices  of  government,  frequently  de- 
generating into  hatred,  malice,  and  revenge, 
uiey  observed,  with  infinite  delight,  the  asper- 
sions, however  foul  and  false,  that  were  cast  on 
their  opponents.  The  malignity  of  the  public 
thus  nourished  and  exasperated  the  venom  of 
the  poet ;  but  there  was  a  degree  of  virulence 
beyond  which  it  could  not  proceed.  After 
making  the  circle  of  the  whole  society,  and 
equally  ofiending  friends  and  foes  by  his  ex- 
cessive and  indiscriminate  reproach,  Archilo- 
chus came  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy. 
The  licentious  impunity  of  his  manners,  which 
bid  defiance  to  every  law.  of  decency  and  of 
nature,  heightened  the  detestation  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  in  disgrace 
from  his  native  island,  to  which  his  genius 
would  have  been  an  ornament,  had  his  be- 
haviour been  more  modest  and  inoffensive.^ 

Banished  from  the  isle  of  Paros,  the  poet 
sought  protection  in  the  Thasian  colony,  to 
the  establishment  of  which  the  services  of  his 
father  had  so  eminently  contributed ;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  his  repose,  the  fame  of  his 
satires  had  gone  before  him,  and  the  disgrace 
of  having  lost  bis  shield  in  the  Thracian  expe- 
dition was  a  stain  not  easily  wiped  off*.  His 
reception  among  the  Thamans,  therefore,  an- 


S  _— ^-._.—  Parint  p|p  pHmui  iambot 
OstPn<1i  Latio,  nnmeroa  animoaqae  aeeutus 
Arebilochi,  non  roa,  et  aceotia  verba  Lycamben. 

Epiat.  Ub.  i.  10. 
Archiloebnm  proprio  rabiea  armsTit  Iftiobo* 
D«  aodiend.  Poet. 
CrhiM  spod  iEDao.  Bteu  L  Ix.  e.  xUK 


swered  neither  his  own  expectations,  nor  the 
liberal  spirit  of  ancient  hospitality.  He  soon 
quitted  a  place  in  which  his  company  was  so 
little  acceptable,  yet  not  before  be  had  lam- 
pooned the  principal  citizens  of  Thasos,  and 
endeavoured,  by  a  singular  and  absurd  excess 
of  resentment,  to  satirise  the  narrowness  and 
sterility  of  the  island  itself. 

The  wandering  poet  was  not  more  fortunate 
in  several  other  districts  of  Greece  in  which 
he  took  refuge.  The  warlike  Spartans  would 
scarcely  admit  into  their  city,  a  writer  who  had 
said  that  it  was  better  for  a  soldier  to  lose  his 
shield  than  his  life,  because  he  might  purchase 
new  armour,  but  could  not  acquire  a  new 
existence.  Archilochus,  thus  abandoned,  per- 
secuted, and  contemned,  made  one  spirited 
effort  for  recovering  his  ancient  character,  and 
regaining  the  public  esteem.  The  time  ap- 
proached for  celebrating  the  Olympic  festival. 
The  irregularity  of  his  manners,  the  general 
detestation  of  his  behaviour,  and,  above  all,  his 
vindication  of  cowardice,  would,  according  to 
general  rules,  have  excluded  him  fVom  assisting 
at  that  solemnity :  but  having  rem6ved  the  pre- 
judices which  the  citizens  of  Elis  had  naturally 
conceived  against  him,  by  displaying  his  won- 
derful talents  for  music  and  poetry,  he  took 
care  to  insinuate  that  he  was  posMssed  of  an 
ode  in  praise  of  Hercules,  which,  if  rehearsed 
before  the  public  assembly,  would  equally  en- 
tertain the  fancy,  and  improve  the  piety  of  the 
spectators.  The  interest  of  religion  being  ma- 
terially concerned  in  this  proposal,  the  judges 
of  the  games  thought  proper  to  comply  with  it. 
Archilochus  appeared  on  the  appointed  day 
among  the  Olympic  bards.  After  his  competi- 
tors had  given  specimens  of  their  art  in  such 
musical  compositions  as  the  audience  were  ac- 
customed to  hear,  he  began  the  song  in  honour 
of  Hercules,  accompanied  with  the  sound  of 
his  lyre,  and  written  with  such  new  variations 
of  verse,  as  necessarily  occasioned  new  modu- 
lations of  melody.  It  is  probable  that,  on 
this  occasion,  he  first  practised  the  invention 
ascribed  to  him  by  Plutarch,'  of  passing,  with 
a  rapidity,  from  one  rhythm,  or  measure,  to 
anotlier  of  a  difiTerent  kind.  The  novelty,  the 
beauty,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  composition 
ravished  the  senses,  and  elevated  the  iouli  of 
his  hearers.  The  demerit  of  the  performer  was 
obliterated  in  the  perfection  of  his  song.  The 
unanimous  applause  of  the  assembly  declared 
his  superiori^  to  every  rival,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately rewarded  by  the  prize,  and  adorned 
with  the  crown,  of  victory  Jo 

Having  acquired  such  distinguished  renown 
in  the  public  tiieatre  of  assembled  states,  Archi- 
lochus returned,  with  exultation,  to  hii  native 
country,  the  glory  of  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed at  Oljrmpia,  in  consequence  of  the 
successful  merit  of  a  banished  citizen..  This 
proclamation  being  deemed  the  highest  honour 
which  an  individual  could  procure  for  his  com- 


0  De  Mutie. 

10  We  learn  (Vom  Pindftr  and  hia  acbollaat,  Ode  Olymp. 
ix.  that  thia  celebrated  poem  of  Archiloebua  long  continued 
to  be  lunf  at  the  Oljjrmple  garoea,  in  order  to  grace  tho 
coronation  of  thAae  Tietora  who  either  could  not  aflbrd,  or 
who  did  not  inelioe,  to  porahaie  aa  ode  in  their  ptitioiuar 
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muDi^  the  hatred  end  reeenlment  (6rmiariy 
entertained  againat  the  poet  waa  oonyerted  into 
gratitude  and  admiration.  The  renewed  re> 
apect  of  his  oeontry  oocaaioned  many  eboUi- 
tiona  of  poetical  yanity,  whioh  eyaporated  in 
aome  versea  that  have  reached  the  praaent 
timea.1  SVhen  death  put  an  end  to  hia  laboun, 
it  could  not  eztingniah  hia  &me.  Hia  obae- 
quiea  were  distinguiBhed  by  every  aad  dfcnm- 
atance  of  funeral  pomp ;  uid  hia  memory  waa 
celebrated  by  a  featival,  eatahliahed  by  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  adopted  by 
the  general  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  during 
whidi  the  yersea  of  Archilochua  were  aong 
alternately  with  the  poems  of  Homer  :^  and 


thus,  by  a  fatality  liequently  attending  men  of 

genius,  he  spent  a  lifb  of  misery,  and  acquired 
oiiour  after  death.  Reproach,  ignominy,  bon- 
tempt,  poverty,  and  persecution  were  the  ordi- 
nary companions  of  his  person  i  admiration, 
glory,  req>ect,  splendour,  and  ma^nifioenoe, 
were  the  melancholy  attendants  of  his  shade. 

Archilochus  was  the  principal  improver,  not 
only  of  the  iambic,  but  of  the  graver  kind  of 
lyric  poetry;  and  Terpander,  who  flourished 
in  the  same  age,  was,  as  far  as  we  can  trace 
the  history  of  the  arts,  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  gay  and  fidstive  kinds  ci  lyric  compoaition. 
This  agreeable  poet  was  a  native  of  Lesbos. 
He  obtained  the  musical  prize  in  the  Camean 
festival  at  Sparta;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  gained  four  sue- 
cessive  prises  at  Delphi,  as  appeared  by  a  cor- 
rect register  of  the  conquerors  in  the  Pythian 
games,  preserved  in  the  time  of  Plutarch.' 
Theae  advantages  procured  him  the  respect  of 
his  contemporaries;  but  he  was  honoured  by 
posterity  chiefly  for  his  improvement  of  the  lyre, 
and  for  the  new  varieties  of  measure  whksh  he 
intBoduced  into  the  Grecian  poetry.^ 

The  example  of  Archilochus  and  Terpander^ 
was  followed  by  the  nine  Lyric  poets,  who,  in 
the  course  of  two  centuries,  flourished  almost 
in  regular  succession,  and  maintained  the  poetic 
&me  of  their  country.  Of  the  two  most  an- 
cient, Akman  and  Steachorus,  we  have  only  a 
few  imperfect  remains:  of  Sappho  there  are 
two  complete  odes;  her  followers  Alceus, 
Simonides,  Ib^cus,  and  Baochilides  are  known 
by  a  few  mutilated  firagments,  and  by  the  re- 
marks of  ancient  critics;  but  we  stiU  possess 
many  inimitable  odes  of  Pindar,  and  many 
pleasant  songs  of  Anacreon. 

As  to  the  Grecian  ivrists  in  general,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  except  Alcman  of 
Sardis,  who  on  acoount  of  his  merit  was  natu- 
ralised at  Sparta,  Pindar  of  Thebea  in  Bcsotia, 
and  Stesichorus  of  Aimejra  in  Sicily,  all  the  rest 
were  bom  on  the  Ariatic  coast,  or  in  the  islands 
of  the  JEgean  sea.  These  enchanting  climates 
were  the  best  adapted  to  in^ire  the  rapturea 


1  AHmmrm,  1.  xIt.  Pftoranlas,  I.  x.  Stobmu,  lenn.  1S9. 
«AiiUioLp.nS.    Ariitoc.  Rhetor.  I.  JL 

3  De  Mwic. 

4  Eaelhl.  Harmon.    Strnbo,  I.  x\\\. 

5  niv^AfOc  evriv  on  r«v  o^oXio*  ft$K»9  TtfWmvtft 
•vfiTnc  im.  Plat  <1e  Motie.  "Pindar  laya,  that  Terpao- 
4er  invrntod  the  Scholia,**  vrhlch,  according  to  Pollux  and 
Heayefalna,  |iroprriy  deneiP  Xht-  ffrinkinir  lODft  of  theGreeki; 
bat,  in  a  more  ^neral  prn«p.  iipiifV  every  kind  of  lyric 
poetry  not  aepirinf  to  the  di^Uy  uf  the  ode. 


peenUar  to  the  ode,  as  well  as  to  excite  that  vo- 
luptuoua  gavety  characteristic  of  the  Giedaa 
song."  Anudat  the  romantic  scenes  of  Ionia, 
was  felt  with  imcommon  sensibility  the  force 
of  that  pleaaing  painful  paasion,  which,  uniting 
grief,  joy,  and  enthuaiasm,  contains  the  fruitfud 
seeds  of  whatever  is  most  perfect  in  music  and 
poetry.^  Here  the  celebrated  Sappho  breathed 
the  amoroua  flames  by  which  she  was  con- 
sumed ;  while  her  countryman  and  lover  Al 
ccDus  declared  the  warmth  of  his  attachment, 
excited  less  periiaps  by  tlie  beauty  of  her  person, 
than  by  the  bewitching  charms  of  her  voice. 
But  neither  Alcsus,  who  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth,  nor  Anacreon,  who  flouv 
ished  in  the  beginnhig  of  the  fiAh  century 
before  Christ,  allowed  the  natural  vivacity  of 
their  tempers  to  be  overcome  by  the  severitsea 
of  a  paasion  which  they  considered  chiefly  as 
an  inatrument  uf  pleasure.  When  unfortunate 
in  love,  they  had  recourse  to  wine ;  and  their 
lively  invitations  to  this  enjoyment  oeaa- 
posed  the  favourite  airs  of  antiquity.*  Of 
Alcssua  it  is  oaual  to  judge  by  the  acattered  f«- 
mains  of  his  works  preserved  hi  Plutarch*  and 
Atheneus,**  and  by  the  high  commendations 
bestowed  on  him  by  Horace  and  Qmntilian. 


The  Latin  poet,  however,  aeens  on  many  ofr> 
caaiona  to  have  so  exactly  imitated,  or  rather 
translated  the  Greek,  that  the  copy  will  per^ 
haps  best  enable  us  to  form  a  complete  idea  of 
the  original.^' 

Alceua,  though  he  chiefly  indulged  in  the 
gay  and  sportive  strains  of  poetry,  was  yet 
qualified  to  undertake  more  lofty ^^  themes; 
but  the  whole  soul  of  Anacreon  was  of  that  efw 
feminate  texture  which  fitted  him  only  to  sing 
of  love  and  pleasure.^'  Venus,  Bacchua,  Cupid, 
and  the  Graoea  were  the  peculiar  divinitiea 
whom  he  adored ;  and  the  presents  which  he 
oflTered  at  their  shrine  were  the  most  acceptable 
that  any  mortal  could  bestow.  He  not  only 
obaerved  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  they  commanded,  but  pcoved  that  his 
heart  and  mind  had  imbibed  the  genuine  spirit 
of  their  worship.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
his  works  now  reraaining,i<  there  reign  the 
most  inimitable  simplicity,  purity,  and  sweet* 
ness  of  diction :  his  verses  flow  with  a  smooth 
volubility;  his  images,  sentiments,  and  reaaon- 


6  Rippoeimt.  de  toeit,  vol.  ii.  p.  340.    Edit.  Li 

7  AxreeabiT  to  the  prioeiplea  ealabUahed  by  ~ 
tut  in  Plutarch*!  Bynipotlum. 


8  Giro  IM  a  long  of  Alc»iit  or  Anaereon,  wai 

JInff  hi  the  afe  of  Soeratee.    A  thenma,  I.  x.  c.  vui. 
Sympoa.  c  vi.  16  Lib.  x. 


'I' 


Alc. 


Nnllem,  Vara,  aaora  vHe,  prioa  aevevii  aiboran. 
Other  traovlaUoea,  eqoaJly  literal,  may  be  diaoorered  by 
carefully  examioinf  the  frafroenta  in  Athcamia  I.  x. 

19  In  lurat  et  amoret  deaceodit,  majortbua  tamea  aptior 
Cioiiv.l.  Z.C.  i. 

13  A  Cii«C4Te«  ^1  xt^tm$4  * 
E««r«  M»vvt9  nxit AkaC.  Od.  I, 

14  The  worfca  of  Anaeieon  are  aald,  by  Pethii  Alcyonios 
de  exilio,  to  have  been  homed  hr  the  Greek  prieMa  orCon- 
atantinople,  from  which  lome  loamed  men,  destitute  of 
taate,  huTe  abaurdly  eooeluded,  that  the  works  ascribed  to 
the  old  poet  are  spurioue.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  said  of  thn«« 
poems,  "  Et«i  excitant  animos  no«trorum  hominum  ad  fla- 
graniiorem  rerifjionis  eiiitum,  non  tjimen  verimrum  Attiro- 
rum  proprfctatfin  ct  liniruv  Gntcn  elefraniiam  decent;** 
which  is  iho  rharac'er  that  Petnw  .Alrvonius  gWet  of  the 
eompoaltioni  •ubctitulud  b>  Um  |>rietts  in  their  place. 
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ings  (if  what  in  him  Menu  intntiTe  conTietion 
eao  be  called  reasonings)  are  copied  from  the 
waimest  improaaions  of  nature.  Yet  in  these 
poems,  otherwise  so  beautifnl  and  so  perfect, 
there  may  be  discovered  an  extreme  lioentioiUH 
noes  of  manners,  and  a  singolar  voluptuous- 
ness of  fancy,  extending  beyond  the  senses, 
and  tainting  the  soul  itself. 

The  dissolute  gayety  of  Anacreon,  the  deli- 
cate sensibility,  of  Sappho,  and  the  tearful  com- 
plaints of  Simonides,'^  were  all  expressed  in 
t.iat  easy  equable  flow  of  unmterruptod  har- 
mony, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  learn- 
ed of  their  countrymen,'^  poesesses  more  graco 
than  strength,  and  more  beauty  than  grandeur. 
The  majestic  rouse  of  Stesichorus  eoared  to  a 
loflier  pitch.  Disdaining  the  subjects  to  which 
the  otber  lyrists  descended,  he  sung  of  war  and 
heroes,  and  supported,  by  his  harp,  the  whole 
weight  and  dignity  of  epic  poetry. '^  Such,  at 
least,  are  the  sentiments  of  a  celebrated  critic, 
who  had  read  his  works,  of  which  we  are  at 
present  entitled  to  judge  only  by  their  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Pindar,  who  possessed  a 
similar  turn  of  genius,  and  treated  the  same 
lolly  themes. 

The  honours  bestowed  on  Pindar  by  his  oon- 
Ismporaries,  as  well  as  the  admiration  in  which 
hie  name  was  uniformly  held  by  the  most  im- 
proved nations  of  antiquity,  render  both  his 
person  and  his  works  objects  of  a  very  natural 
cniioBity.  He  was  bom  five  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  Christ,  and  his  long  life 
almost  completed  the  full  revolution  of  a  cen- 
tory.  His  age,  therefore,  extended  beyond  the 
penod  of  history  now  under  ou?  review ;  yet 
the  works  of  his  predecessors  having  perished 
by  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarism,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine,  in  this  place,  the  nature 
and  cbaraoter  of  the  writings  of  Pindar,  as  the 
eoly  materials  remaining  that  can  enable  us  to 
fbrm  a  general  notion  of  the  performances  re- 
cited by  the  lyric  poets  at  the  principal  Gre- 
eiaa  solemnities.  Pindar,  from  his  earliest 
years,  was  carefhlly  trained  by  his  father  (him- 
self a  musician)  to  the  studies  of  music  and 
poetry.  His  genius,  naturally  wild  and  luxu- 
riant, was  corrected  by  the  lessons  of  his  fair 
oe<imtrywomen,  Myrtis  and  Corinna,!^  whose 
poetical  prodnctiotts  had  acquired  unrivalled 
Ikme,  not  only  in  Thebes,  but  among  all  the 
■eighbouring  cities.  *9  His  first  efforts  fbr 
^nailing  their  renown  were  displayed  at  the 
musical  contests  celebrated  in  his  native  coun- 
try; where,  after  conquering  Myitis,  he  was 
five  times  overcome  by  Corinna,  who,  could  we 
brieve  the  voice  of  scandal,  owed  her  repeated 
victories  more  to  the  charms  of  her  bean^  than 
to  the  superiority  of  her  genius.3o  But  in  the 
fbnr  public  assemblies  of  Greece,  where  females 
were  not  admitted  to  contend,  Pindar  carriod 
ofT  the  prize  from  every  competitor.  The  glory, 
in  particular,  which  his  poetry  both  acquired 
and  bestowed  at  Olympia,  made  the  greatest 
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generals  and  statesmen  of  the  age  eourt  the 
friendship  of  his  muse.  To  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  and  e^Mcially  to  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Delphi,  his  hymns  and  peans  drew  an  extra- 
ordinary OQDOOurse  of  Greeks  and  strangers. 
The  priests,  prophets,  and  other  ministers  of 
Apollo,  sensible  of  the  benefits  which  they  de- 
rived firam  his  musical  fame,  repaid  the  merit 
of  his  services  by  erecting  his  statue  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  temple,  and  de- 
clared by  their  organ  the  Pythia,  that  Pindar 
should  be  honoured  with  one  half  of  the  first- 
fruit  offisringa  annually  presented  by  the  devout 
retainers  of  the  Delphian  shrine.^'  Pindar  was 
thus,  during  his  lifetime,  associated  to  the 
honours  of  the  gods ;  and  after  his  death,  his 
memory  was  adorned  by  every  mark  of  respect 
that  public  admiration  can  bestow.  The  beauty 
of  the  monument,  erected  to  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Thebes,  was  ad- 
mired after  the  revolution  of  six  centurie8.32 
At  the  Theoxenian  festival,  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  victim  was  appropriated,  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  to  the  descendants  of  the 
poet  The  inveterate  hostility  of  the  Spartans, 
when  they  destroyed  the  capital  of  their  ancient 
and  cruellest  enemies,  spared  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar, which  was  equally  respected  in  a  future 
age  by  the  warlike  and  impetuous  son  of  Phi- 
lip, and  the  giddy  triumph  of  his  Macedonian 
captains.^' 

Pindar,  we  are  teld,  acquired  unrivalled  fame 
by  his  hynns  to  Jupiter,  his  peans  to  Apollo, 
and  his  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus.  But  as  all 
these  works  have  perished,  as  well  as  his 
love  verses,  his  elegies,  and  his  Partheiiia,^^  we 
are  unfortunately  obliged  to  confine  our  obser- 
vations to  the  odes^  which  were  rehearsed  at 
the  sacred  games,  in  praise  of  the  conquerors  in 
the  gymnastic  and  equestrian  contests.  These 
conquerors  being  persons  of  the  first  distinction 
in  Greece,  the  poet  takes  occasion  to  celebrate 
the  splendour  of  their  past  lives,  the  dignity  of 
their  eharacter,  the  hone  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  glory  of  their  several  republics.  The 
tutelary  deities,  to  whom  they  owed  their  feli- 
city, are  not  forgotten ;  and  hence,  by  an  easy 
transition,  the  poet  passes  to  the  worJiip  of  the 
god  in  whose  honour  the  games  were  establish- 
ed;  to  the  adoration  of  the  heroes  who  had 
appointed  them;  and  to  innumerable  other  epi- 
sodes, which  are  often  more  interesting  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  original  subject 

Such,  most  commonly,  are  the  materials  of 
the  ode ;  and  its  form  usually  consisted  of  three 
stanzas,  of  which  the  two  first  were  of  an  equal 
length,  and  either  of  them  longer  than  the 
thi^.  This  arrangement  was  introduced  as 
most  suitable  to  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  as 
well  as  to  the  seene  on  which  it  was  rehearsed. 
The  occasion  was  the  solemn  sacrifice,  ac- 
companied by  a  public  entertainment,  given  to 
the  spectators  by  the  friends  of  the  successful 
candidate  for  Olympic  feme.  Grateful  ao- 
knowledgments  to  the  gods  formed  a  principal 
part  of  the  ceremony,  which  could  not,  without 
impiety,  be  omitted  by  the  victor,  who  had 
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obtained  ao  hotumrable  a  prize  tlunmgh  the  as- 
sistance of  his  protecting  divinity.  On  Che  altar 
•of  this  divinity  the  sacrifice  was  performed; 
and  in  his  temple  was  sung  the  panegyrical 
poem.,  containing  the  united  praises  of  the 
beneficent  god,  and  of  his  favoored  votary. 
The  chorus  waited,  as  usual,  to  begin  the  song, 
till  preparations  were  made  for  the  feast.  They 
repeated  the  first  stanza,  properly  called  stro- 
phe, while  they  gracefully  danced,  towards  the 
right,  round  the  well-replenished  altar  r  return- 
ingr,  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  the  place  from 
which  they  set  out,  they  recited  the  second 
stanza,  therefore  called  antistroph^ ;  then  stand- 
ing motionless  before  the  altar,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  divinity,  with 
whose  statue  it  was  adorned,  they  sung  the 
Concluding  stanza,  with  a  richer  exuberance, 
and  more  complicated  variations,  of  melody.' 
The  ode,  therefore,  was  distinguished  from 
other  pieces  of  poetiy,  not  by  being  set  to  mu- 
sic,3  (for  this  was  common  to  them  all,)  but  by 
being  sung  by  a  chorus,  who  accompanied  the 
various  inflections  of  the  voice  with  suitable 
attitudes  and  movements  of  the  body. 

The  lyric  poetiy  of  the  Greeks  tiius  united 
the  pleasures  of  the  ear,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the 
understanding.  In  the  various  nature  of  the 
entertainment  consisted  its  essential  merit  and 
perfection ;  and  he  only  could  be  entitled  the 
prince  of  lyric  poets,  whose  verses  happily  con- 
spired with  the  general  tendency  of  this  com- 
plicated exhibition.  By  the  universal  consent 
of  antiquity,  this  poet  is  Pindar,  whom,  ever 
since  the  eologium  of  Horace,  critics  have  ex- 
tolled for  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  the 
figurative  boldness  of  his  diction,  and  the  fire, 
animation,  and  enthusiasm  of  his  genius.  The 
panegyrics  bestowed  on  him,  have  generally 
more  of  the  wildness  of  the  ode,  than  of  the 
coolness  of  criticism ;  so  that  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  his  excellences  may  still  deserve  to  be 
explained.  It  will  be  allowed  by  every  one 
who  reads  his  works  with  attention,  that,  great 
as  his  ideas  are,  Pindar  is  less  distinguished  by 
the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
than  by  the  grandeur  of  his  language  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  that  his  inimUabU*  excellence 
consists  in  the  energy,  propriety,  and  magnifi- 
cence of  his  style,  so  singularly  fitted  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  lengthened  tones  of  music,  and 
the  figured  movements  of  the  dance.  The  uni- 
form cadence,  the  smooth  volubility,  and  the 
light  unimportance  of  ordinary  composition, 
are  extremely  ill  adapted  to  this  association, 
which,  bringing  every  single  word  into  notice, 
and  subjecting  it  to  observation  and  remaik, 
must  expose  its  natural  meanness,  insignifi- 
cance, and  poverty.  But  as  much  as  the  lan- 
guage of  ordina^  writers  would  lose,  that  of 
Pindar  would  gain,  by  such  an  examination. 
His  words  and  phrases  are  chosen  with  an 
habitual  care,  and  possess  a  certain  weig^  and 
dignity,  which,  the  more  they  are  contemplated. 
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mail  be  the  mtfre  admired.  It  b  this  magnifi- 
oence  of  diction,  those  compotmd  epithets,  and 
those  glowing  expressions  (which  the  coldneas 
of  criticism  has  sometimes  condemned  as  extra- 
vagant) that  form  the  transcendent  merit  of 
the  Pindaric  style,  and  distinguish  it  even 
more  than  the  general  flow  of  the  versificatioo, 
which  is  commonly  so  natural,  free,  and  unre- 
strained, that  it  beam  less  resemblance  to  poe- 
try, than  to  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  prose. 
It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  this  great  poet 
paid  more  attention  to  the  choice,  than  to  the 
arrangement,  of  words.  The  majesty  of  the 
compotiiion  equalled,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic,  even  surpassed  the  value  of  the 
materials.  Dionysius,  the  critic  to  whom  I 
allude,  has  explained  by  what  admirable  refine- 
ments of  art,  Pindar  gave  to  his  words  a  certain 
firmness  and  solidity  of  consistence,  separated 
them  at  wide  intervals,  placed  them  on  a  broad 
base,  and  raiMd  them  to  a  lofty  eminence,  from 
which  they  darted  those  irradiations  of  splen- 
dour, that  astonished  the  most  distant  be- 
holders. 

But  the  most  exalted  fame  cannot  extend 
with  equal  facility  to  distance  of  time  and  dis- 
tance of  place.  The  poems  of  Pindar  are  now 
deprived  of  their  accompaniments  of  music  and 
dancing,  by  which  they  were  formerly  ennobled 
and  adorned.  They  are  now  read  in  the  re- 
tirement of  the  closet,  without  personal  interest 
and  without  patriotic  emotion.  They  were  an- 
ciently sung  to  large  assemblies  of  men,  who 
believed  the  religion  which  thev  described, 
knew  the  characters  whom  they  celebrated,  and 
felt  the  influence  of  that  piety  and  patriotism 
which  they  were  admirably  calculated  to  up- 
hold. Such  passages  as  may  appear  moat 
exceptionable  in  the  cool  moments  of  solitary 
study,  would  obtain  the  highest  applause  amidst 
the  joyous  animation  of  social  triumph,  when 
men  are  naturally  disposed  to  admire  everr 
happy  boldness  of  expression,  and  to  behold, 
with  unusual  rapture,  those  lofty  and  danger- 
ous flights  which  elevate  the  daring  muse  of 
Pindar. 

In  examining  the  effect  of  the  games,  as  in- 
stitutions for  bodily  exercise  and  mental  im- 
provement, it  is  necessary  to  reflect,  not  only 
on  the  universality  of  their  establishment,  but 
on  the  frequency  of  their  repetition.  Besides 
the  public  solemnities  already  described,  innu- 
merable provincial  festivals  were  celebrated  in 
each  particular  republic  The  Athenians  em- 
ployed near  a  third  part  of  the  year  in  such 
amusements;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture,  that  those  communities  which  insti- 
tuted most  festivals,  would  most  excel  in  the 
arts  and  exercises  displayed  in  them,  we  may 
conclude,  from  the  national  designations  of  the  - 
Olympic  victors  preserved  in  ancient  authors, 
that  the  number  of  the  Athenian  festivals  was 
rivalled  by  that  of  several  other  states. 

For  these  warlike  and  elegant  amusements, 
the  youth  were  carefully  trained  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  gymnasia,  in  which  they  learned 
whatever  can  give  strength  and  agility  to  the 
limbs,  ease  and  grace  to  the  motions,  force  and 
beauty  to  the  genius.  Bodily  strength  and 
agility  were  accompanied  by  health  and  vigour 
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of  eonadtation.  Their  atUetio  hardmesB  -bore, 
withoal  inconyenience,  the  vicuritudefl  of  cold 
and  heat.  Even  in  the  Bcorchingr  wannth^  of 
July  (for  that  was  the  aeaaon  of  the  Olympic 
games,)  they  received,  bareheaded,  the  direot 
ray*  of  the  ran.  And  the  firm  orgranization, 
acquired  by  peipetual  ezerciae,  counteracted 
that  fatal  propemdty  to  vicious  indulgence,  too 
natural  to  their  voluptuous  climate,  and  pro- 
duced those  inimitable  models  of  strength  and 
beauty,  which  are  so  deservedly  admired  in  the 
precious  remains  of  Grecian  statuary. 

These  ooiporeal  advantages  were  followed  by 
a  train  of  excellences  to  which  they  are  nearly 
allied.  There  is  a  courage  depending  on  nerves 
and  blood,  which  was  improved  to  the  highest 
pitch  among  the  Greeks.  They  delight,  says 
Lucian,*  to  behold  the  combats  of  bold  and 
generous  animals;  and  their  own  contentions 
are  still  more  animated.  In  the  memorable 
war  with  Persia,  they  showed  the  superiority 
of  their  national  courage;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  most  signal  exploits  were 
performed  in  the  field  of  battle  by  those  who 
had  been  previously  adorned  with  the  Olympic 
crown.  It  was  a  general  boast,  that  one  Gre- 
cian could  conquer  ten  Persians  ;6  and  the 
suggestions  of  reason  tend  to  confirm  the  evi- 
dence of  history.  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  victory  was  not  obtained  by  the 
mechanicalexertionsof  distant  hostility.  The 
contest  was  decided  by  the  point  of  the  sword 
and  spear.  The  use  of  these  weapons  re<fuires 
activity  of  the  limbs,  steadiness  of  the  eye,  and 
dexterity  of  the  hand.  It  improves  the  courage 
as  well  as  the  vigour  of  the  soldier;  and  both 
qualities  were  admirably  promoted  by  the 
habitual  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  which  in- 
spired not  only  the  spirit  to  undertake,  but  the 
ability  to  execute,  the  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  enterprises. 

The  gymnastic  arts  encouraged  other  excel- 
lences still  more  important  than  bodily  accom- 
plishments and  courage.  Chiefly  by  Uuir  in- 
fluence, the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of 
action,  the  two  most  powerful  principles  in  the 
human  breast,  were  directed  to  purposes  not 
only  innocent  but  useful.  The  desire  of  an 
Olympic  crown  restrained  alike  those  weak- 
nesses whieh  form  the  disgrace,  and  those  vices 
which  form  the  guilt  and  misery  of  undisci- 
plined minds ;  and  an  object  of  earthly  and  per- 
ishable ambition  led  to  the  same  external  purity 
and  temperance,  that  is  recommended  by  the 
precepts,  and  Miforced  by  the  sanctions,  of  a 
divine  and  immutable  religion.  The  oU,  the 
crown,  the  robes,  and  the  palms,  compose  not 
the  onljf  resemblance  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Olympic  victors.  These  visible  images  have 
been  borrowed  indeed  by  the  sacred  writers, 
to  assist  our  imperfect  conception  of  divine 
truths;'  but  they  have  been  borrowed  from 
an  institution  wluch  resembles  Christianity,  not 
in  the  honours  and  rewards  which  it  proposed, 
but  in  the  efforts  and  duties  which  it  required. 
The  ambition  of  honest  fame  taught  men  to 
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control  the  appetites  of  the  body  by  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  sobl  ;8  the  springs  of  emulation 
repressed  the  alluremenis  of  sensuality ;  ono 
dangerous  passion  combated  another  still  more 
dangerous;  and  a  train  of  useful  prejudices 
supported  the  cause,  and  maintained  the  ascend- 
ant of  virtue. 

Many  of  the*  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
the  Greeks  from  the  mass  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem nations,  seem  to  have  derived  their  origin 
firom  the  q^me  useful  institutions ;  particularly 
the  custom  of  going  unarmed,  and  their  per- 
petual contempt  for  the  capricious  notions  con- 
cerning the  point  of  honour.  These  unpolished 
republicans  were  accustomed,  in  the  private 
gymnasia,  as  well  as  at  the  public  entertain- 
ments, to  inflict  and  to  suffer  the  most  pro- 
voking indignities.  A  barbarous  Scytluan, 
who  witnessed  a  spectacle  that  seemed  to  him 
as  shocking  and  intolerable  as  it  would  appear 
to  a  punctilious  modem  gentieman,  declared  to 
his  Athenian  conductor,  that  if  any  person 
should  offer  the  same  insults  to  him,  which  the 
Athenian  youths  were  continually  offering  to 
each  other,  he  would  soon  convince  the  assem- 
bly, that  his  sword  was  not  an  empty  orna- 
ment of  his  person,  but  a  useful  guardian  of  his 
honour^  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
Scythian;  and  history  proves,  that  such  are 
the  sentiments  of  all  uncultivated  minds.  An 
untutored  barbarian  sets  no  bounds  to  his  re- 
sentment The  smallest  injury  renders  his 
anger  implacable ;  his  indignation  against  the 
offender  is  proportioned,  not  to  the  nature  of 
hi*  offence,  but  to  his  own  pride,  which  is 
boundless.  The  slightest  fault  requires  the 
severest  atonement ;  and  not  only  a  blow,  but 
a  word,  or  a  look,  may  inflict  a  stain  on  the 
delicacy  of  his  supposed  honour,  which  can 
only  be  washed  out  by  the  blood  of  the  aggres- 
sor. The  excesses  of  this  sanguinary  temper, 
before  they  were  corrected  by  the  refinements 
of  Grecian  philosophy,  were  repressed  by  the 
habitual  practice  of  the  gymnastic  exercises. 
In  the  schools  appropriated  to  the  advancement 
of  those  manly  arts,  the  Greeks  learned  the 
valuable  lesson  of  repelling  injuries  by  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  of  proportioning  the  punish- 
ment to  the  offence,  and  of  thus  preventing  a 
slight  occasion  of  animosity  from  degenerating 
into  a  solid  ground  of  revenge.  If  any  citizen 
of  those  warlike  republics  had  worn  armour  in 
time  of  peace,  he  must  have  been  regarded 
either  as  a  madman  or  as  an  assassin ;  for  to 
the  chastised  principles  of  Grecian  discipline, 
it  would  have  appeared  altogether  absurd  that 
the  sword  or  dagger  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  retaliate  the  reproaches  of  the  tongue, 
or  even  the  nr^re  daring  insults  of  the  arm. 

The  entertainments  of  the  public  festivals 
thus  tended  to  eradicate  the  wild  excesses  of 
resentment,  and  to  improve  the  mild  and  gentle 
virtues;  but  considered  in  another  view,  the 
same  entertainments  were  calculated  to  pro- 
mote ardour,  emulation,  friendship,  patriotism, 
and  all  the  animated  principles  and  contentions 


8  Qui  stttdet  optatam  c«»..  «,«r«..^«.« 
Molia  tuHt  neitque  poor  radaTit  st  i 
Abatinuit  venore  at  riiio. 

9  Ladan  Anacbaiais. 
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of  active  life.  The  rewarde  bestowed  on  the 
eonqueron  were  the  most  flattering  which  in 
that  age  could  be  proposed.  Odes  were  sung 
in  their  praise  ;  statnes  were  erected  to  them 
on  the  scene  of  victory ;  the  names  of  their 
parents  and  country  were  jointly  celebrated 
with  their  own ;  they  were  entitled  to  the  first 
seats  at  all  public  entertainmeats;  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  their  respective  communities ; 
and  in  their  native  cities,  rewarded  not  only 
with  monuments  and  inscriptions,  but  some- 
times with  altars  and  temples.  Of  these 
honours  and  rewards,  the  appropriated  sym- 
bols were  the  olive,  the  pine,  the  parsley,  and 
the  laurel  crowns ;  which  were  respectively  dis- 
tributed at  the  several  solemnities  of  Olympia, 
the  Isthmus,  Nemea,  and  Delphi.  Observing 
the  small  value  of  these  badges  of  distinction, 
without  adverting  to  the  solid  benefits  which 
they  conferred,  the  Persian  Tigranes  would 
have  dissuaded  his  master  from  going  to  war 
with  a  people,  who,  insensible  to  interest, 
fought  only  for  glory.^  But  had  Tigranes 
V)en  more  completely  informed  concerning  the 
institutions  of  Greece,  he  would  have  under- 
stood, that  both  interest  and  glory  operated 
most  powerfully  upon  the  candidates  for  Olym- 
pic fiime,  and  not  only  their  personal  interests, 
but  those  of  their  firiends,  their  parents,  and 
their  country,  who,  being  associated  to  their 
,  honours,  were  regarded  by  them  with  that  love 
and  aiTection  which  men  naturally  feel  for  the 
objects  of  their  protection  and  bounty. 

In  explaining  the  influence  of  the  Grecian 
solemnities,  we  must  not  forget  the  musical 
and  poetical  exhibitions,  whidi,  from  being 
employed  to  reward  the  victors  in  the  gym- 
nastic exercises,  came  to  be  themselves  thought 
worthy  of  reward.  The  martial  lessons  of 
TyrtcBUs  and  Callinus  admirably  conspired 
with  the  effects  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, encouraging  the  firm  and  manly  virtues 
both  by  the  enSiusiasm  with  which  their  pre- 
cepts were  conveyed,  and  by  the  lively  impres- 
sions which  they  gave  of  those  objects  for 
which  it  is  important  to  contend.  The  cour- 
age depending  on  blood  and  nerves  is  uncer- 
tain and  transitory  in  its  existence ;  and  even 
while  it  exists,  may  be  indifferently  employed 
to  purposes  beneficial  or  destructive.  It  be- 
longed to  the  martial  bards  to  determine  its 
doubtful  nature,  to  fix  and  illustrate  its  genuine 
motives,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  proper  objects 
of  its  pursuit. 

The  musical  entertainments  thus  strength- 
ened, refined,  and  exalted  the  manly  principles 
inspired  by  all  the  customs  and  institutions  of 
that  warlUEe  age.  But  as  bravery  is  a  hardy 
plant  that  grows  in  every  soil,  the  most  bene- 
ficial consequence  of  the  arts  consisted  in  in- 
fusing a  proper  mixture  of  softness  and  sensi- 
bility into  the  Grecian  character.    This  is  well 


1  TIm  word  IB  «#rrii«  in  the  oricintl ;  bat  here  towum  ti 
k    Vid. 


levaidofrirtue. 


.  Hcrodot.  r.  Tiii.  c  96. 


known  to  be  th«ir  eflbet  in  erery  ooonliy  where 
they  are  allowed  to  flourish.'  The  Greeks,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  required  their  assistance; 
nor  could  it  have  been  possible  for  that  people, 
.without  the  happy  influence  of  the  arts,  to  con- 
trol the  barbarity  naturally  occasioned  by  their 
constant  employment  in  war,  the  savage  cruelty 
introduced  by  the  practice  of  domestic  servi- 
tude, and  that  unrelenting  ferocity  of  character 
which  seems  essentially  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  democratieal  govemnent.  Amidst  these 
sources  of  degeneracy  and  coxraplion,  the  time 
and  applicataon  neceesaiy  to  attain  proficiency 
in  the  pursuits  of  genius,  tiabitualed  the  Greeks 
to  gentle  amusements  and  innocent  pleasures. 
The  honours  and  rewards  bestowed  on  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  literair  fame,  engaged 
them  to  seek  happiness  and  glory  in  the  peace- 
ful shade  of  retirement,  as  well  as  on  the  con- 
tentious theatre  <^  active  life ;  and  the  observa- 
tions and  discoveries  oocasionaUy  suggested  by 
the  fne  communication  of  sentiment,  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  those  happy  prejucttces 
which  combat  on  the  side  of  virtue,  ajid  en- 
force the  practice  of  such  rules  of  behaviour  as 
are  most  useful  and  affreeable  in  society. 

If  the  musical  and  literary  entertainments 
acquired  such  a  happy  influence  over  the  moral 
dispositions  of  the  heart,  they  produced  a  stiU 
more  considerable  effect  on  the  intdlectnal  fa- 
culties of  the  mind.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in 
the  pjesent  age,  to  oonceive  the  full  extent  of 
their  efficacy  in  improving  the  memory,  ani- 
mating the  imagination,  and  correcting  the 
judgment  As  to  the  memory,  indeed,  there 
is  a  period  in  the  progress  of  society  preceding 
the  introduction  of  writing,  when  me  energies 
of  this  fiunxlty  have  been  exerted  among  many 
nations  with  a  wonderful  degree  of^  force. 
Even  among  the  baibarous  Cefic  inhabitants 
of  our  own  island,  the  Druids  could  repeat  an 
incredible  number  of  verses,  containing*  the 
knowledge  of  their  history,  laws,  and  religion , 
and  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  required  to 
complete  the  poetical  studies  of  a  candidate  for 
the  priesthood.' 

But  if  the  Greeks  were  equaBed  by  other 
nations  in  the  exercise  of  the  merawy,  they 
have  always  been  unrivalled  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  taste,  and  the  inimitable  charms  of  their 
fancy.  Those  excellences,  whether  originally 
produced  by  natural  or  moral  causes,  or  more 
probably  by  a  combination  of  both,  were, 
doubtless,  extended  and  improved  by  emula^ 
tion  and  habitual  exercise.  To  this  exerdse 
the  public  solemnities  afforded  a  proper  field ; 
and,  in  the  contests  of  music  and  poet^,  were 
displayed  the  opening  blossoms  of  Grecian 
genius,  blossoms  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
tiiose  fruits  of  philosophy  and  eloquence,  that 
will  form  the  admiration  and  deUght  of  the 
last  ages  of  the  world. 


S  logMMiM  didiei«e  fid«liler  arlM, 

EmoUU  norei,  noc  unit  ewe  ferot. 
3  Canr,  de  bello  GalKco,  1.  ri. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Suae  of  iht  Orteian  Colonie$-^The  loniantAourish  in  Artt  and  ArtM^Their  Wart  wilh  the 
LdjfdianM — Tkt  AtiaHe  Oreekt  tubdued  by  Crcuut — Splendour  qf  the  Lydian  Court — Founda" 
tion  qf  the  Persian  Monarchy — Cautet  qf  iit  rapid  Grandeur — Which  alamu  Creuue — Hit 
AUianee  wiih  the  Laeedasmoniant — Ht  invadet  the  Pertian  Dominiont — Meaturet  qf  hit 
AUieM-'-Crwut  defeated  by  Cyrut — End  qf  the  Lydian  Monarchy, 


A  BOV£  two  thooMtnd  yean  have  elapaed 
'^^'  sixice  it  was  obtervod,  to  the  honour  of  Eu- 
rope, that  a  handful  of  Greeks,  havingr  esta- 
blished themselyes  in  Asia  and  Africa,  contin- 
ually maintained  and  extended  their  posses- 
sions in  those  quarters  of  the  world.^  Wherever 
the  ^ixit  of  enterprise  diffused  their  settle- 
OlvmD  ments,  thej  perceived,  it  is  said, 
^1  ^'        on  the  slightest  comparison,  the  su- 

A  *C  700  P®"®"*7  ^^  ^^^  ®^"  religion,  lan- 
*  guage,  institutions,  and  manners; 
and  the  dignitv  of  their  character  and  senti- 
ments eminenUy  distinguished  them  from  the 
general  mass  of  nations  whose  territories  they 
mvaded,  and  whom  they  justly  denominated 
Barbarians.*  Yet  these  honourable  advantages, 
instead  of  conciliating  good-will,  tended  only 
to  exasperate  hostility.  The  northern  GreeJks 
were  perpetually  harassed  by  the  fierce  inroads 
of  the  Thradans :  the  southern  were  endan- 

nd  by  the  united  strength  of  Egypt  and 
ia.  The  colonies  in  Magna  Grecia,  hav- 
ing easily  resisted  the  rude,  though  warlike  na- 
tives of  that  country,  were  called  to  contend 
with  the  more  formidable  power  of  Carthage. 
But  the  consequences  of  dl  these  wars,  which 
shall  be  described  in  due  time,  extended  not 
beyond  the  countries  in  which  they  fint  arose. 
The  memorable  conflict  between  the  Greek 
colonies  in  the  east,  and  the  great  nations  of 
Asia,  forms  a  subject  more  vast  and  more  in- 
teresting. Not  confined  to  the  extremities,  it 
reached  and  shook  the  centre  of  Greece.  It 
recoiled  with  more  destructive  violence  on 
Persia;  its  duration  comprehends  the  most 
illustrious  period  in  the  history  of  both  coun- 
tries; and  its  extent  embraces  all  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity,  together  with  the  scat- 
tered communities  of  Grecian  extraction  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  third  century  after  their  establish- 
ment in  the  east,  and  above  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greeks  of 
Asia,  and  particularly  the  lonians,  far  surpass- 
ed their  European  ancestors  in  splendour  and 
prosperity.^  While  ancient  Greece  was  ha- 
rassed by  intestine  dissensions,  and  its  northern 
frontier  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  neighbour- 
ing Barbarians,  the  eastern  colonies  enjoyed 
profound  peace,  and  flourished  in  the  vicinity 
of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  wealthy  provinces  of  Lower  Asia,^  and 
perhaps  of  the  ancient  world.  History  and 
poetry  alike  extol  the  golden  treasures  of  the 
Phrygian  and  Lydian  kingB.<    Their  subjects 


4  Hippoerat.  rol.  i.  p.  350.    Edit.  Lngdon.  1763. 

5  TsoersL  Panq^r.  pSNim. 

6  naiodot.  pawiin.    PHo.  L  v.  st  Soosc*  so  HoIt. 
7Btrabo,l.xii.«tl.xHI. 
8Idm,p.«aBsc«L    BAC.  Fsito. 
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wrought  mines  of  gold,  melted  the  ore,  mould- 
ed figures  in  bronze,  dyed  wool,  cultivated 
muac,  enjoyed  the  amusements  of  leisure,  and 
indulged  the  demands  of  luxury,^  when  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Ar- 
menia remained  equally  ignorant  of  laws  and 
arts,  and  when  the  Modes  and  Persians,  destined 
successively  to  obtain  the  empire  of  Asia,  lived 
in  scattered  viUages,  subsisted  by  hunting, 
pasturage,  or  robbery,  and  were  clothed  wiUi 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 'o 

Tet  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  satisfied 
with  their  domestic  advantages,  seem  never  to 
have  directed  their  attention  towards  foreign 
commerce.) I  When  the  voluptuousness  or  os- 
tentation of  their  kings  and  nobilitv  made 
them  covet  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  distant  countries,  they  were  contented  to 
owe  these  new  gratifications,  first  to  the  Pho- 
nician  merchants,  and  afterwards  to  the  Greek 
settlements  established  on  their  coasts.  Through 
the  supine  neglect  of  their  neighbours  respect- 
ing maritime  affairs,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  ac* 
quired  without  contest,  and  enjoyed  without 
molestation,  besides  several  valuable  islands, 
the  whole  western  coast  of  the  continent,  ex- 
tending, in  a  waving  line,  above  six  hundred 
miles  in  length,  beautiftiUy  diversified  by  hill 
and  dale,  intersected  by  rivers,  broken  by  bays 
and  promontories,  and  adorned  by  the  noblest 
prospects  and  finest  climate  in  the  world.  The 
face  of  that  delightful  country  will  be  more 
particularly  described,  when  it  becomes  the 
unhappy  scene  of  military  operations.  It  is 
sufficient  at  present  to  observe,  that  its  Ionian 
inhabitants,  possessing  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  having  convenient  and  capacious  har- 
bours before  them,  and  behind,  the  wealthy 
and  populous  nations  of  Asia,  whose  commerce 
they  enjoyed  and  engrossed,  attained  such  early 
and  rapid  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  navigation 
and  traffic,  as  raised  the  cities  of  Miletus,^' 
Colophon,)*  and  Phocsa,'^  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch  of  opulence  and  grandeur.  Their  popu- 
lation increasing  with  their  prosperity,  they 
diflfused  new  colonies  every  where  around  them. 


9  Herod0C  1.  i.  o.  zoi?.    Plio.  1.  vi.  e.  Ivi. 

10  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  Uxi. 

11  The  Lydlani  and  Pbry^am  are  mentioned,  fai  Catfor*! 


Epoeha,  amonf  the  eeventei 
that  caraleii  and  ignorant  oompiler,  euceanivelj  hename 
master*  of  the  Meaiierranean  lea;  but  the  extraTafaot 
dreams  of  this  fabuloas  writer  ai«  at  rarianee  wkfa  the 
whole  tenor  of  ancient  history.  It  is  extraordinary  tbat 
those  who  e%'er  looked  into  Horodotns  sboold  pay  any  re- 
card  to  the  nnwarranted  assertions  of  Castor ;  T«t  tbia 
j^bulist  has  been  generallr  followed  bjr  modern  ehieaolo* 
ger  and  eompilera.    See  Bi.*iB*8  Tablea,  fte. 

18  Athenwos,  I.  xii.  p.  593.    Comparing  their  aneiant  aad 
aetoal  state,  the  Greek  prorerb  said,  IImXmi  ■■•n  ««■* 
#A.Ki/t»i  MiXiiviei ;  Onoe,bni  loof  s|0,tlN  1 
powerAil. 
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Having  obtained  footing  in  Egypt,*  in  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  theT  acquired, 
and  thenceforth  presenred,  the  excfunTe  com- 
merce of  that  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom. 
Their  territories,  though  in  their  greatest  breadth 
compressed  between  Uiesea  ana  the  dominions 
of  Lydia  to  the  extent  of  scarce  forty  miles, 
became  not  only  flourishing  in  peace,  but  for- 
midable in  war,3  and  bore  something  of  a 
similar  relation  to  the  powerful  kingdoms  of 
Egypt,  Lydia,  and  Assyria,  which  had  hither- 
to swayed  the  politics  of  the  ancient  worid, 
that  the  small  but  industrious  republics  of  Italy 
had  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries ;  or,  to  describe  their  con- 
dition still  more  exactly,  that  the  Netherlands, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  had  to  the  extensive 
countries  of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Such  multiplied  advantages  could  not  lan- 
guish in  the  hands  of  men,  who,  as  we  shall 
soon  leam  from  their  history,  had  genius  to 
conceive,  and  courage  to  execute,  the  most  ar- 
duous designs.  With  the  utmost  industry  and 
perseverance  they  improved  and  ennobled  the 
useful  or  elegant  arts,  which  they  found  al- 
j'eady  practised  among  the  Phrygians  and  Ly- 
dians.  They  incorporated  the  music  of  those 
nations  with  their  own.  Their  poetry,  as  above 
described,  far  excelled  whatever  Pagan  anti- 
quity could  boast  most  precious. ^  They  rival- 
led the  skill  of  their  neighbours  in  moulding 
clay,  and  casting  brass.  They  appear  to  have 
heen  the  first  people  who  made  statues  of  mar- 
ble. The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of  architec- 
.ture  perpetuate,  in  their  names,  the  honour  of 
their  inventors.  Paintmg  was  first  reduced  to 
rule,  and  practised  with  success  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that,  during 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  the  lonians 
surpassed  all  their  neighbours,  and  even  the 
Phoenicians,  in  the  arts  of  design,  since  the 
magnificent  presents  which  the  far-famed  ora- 
cle of  Delphi  received  from  the  ostentation  or 
piety  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were  chiefly  the  pro- 
ductions of  Ionian  artists.^  In  the  following 
century  Ionia  gave  birth  to  philosophy;  ana 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  hereafter  bv 
what  means  both  science  and  taste  were  dif- 
fused fi-om  that  country  over  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  But  our  present  subject  recals  us  from 
the  history  of  arts  to  that  of  arms. 

The  first  formidable  enemies  with  whom  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  had  to  contend,  were  the  bar- 
barous CimmerianB,^  who,  being  driven  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euxine,  by  a  Scythian  horde 
still  fiercer  than  themselves,  overflowed,  with 
irresistible  violence,  the  finest  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  But  the  invasion  of  the  Cim- 
merians is  described  as  a  predatory  incursion,^ 
not  as  a  regular  plan  tif  enterprise  directed  to 
the  purposes  of  conquest  and  settlement    The 


1  H«rodot.  I.  u.  c  zxxii. 

9  Idem,  ibid,  el  Aristot  de  Ctvitat  I.  iv.  c  iv. 

3  Bee  chap.  vi.  4  Herodot.  1.  i. 

9  Strabo,  p.  S9S,  Mye,  that  t 
Cimbri  by  Uie  Romana.    He 
particalarly  p.  106.  110.  SOS.  .... 
dceUocUve  ineoniooa  are  well  esprened  by 
■     '      Strabo,  p.  648. 
U^^tf i»y  rr^MTOc  »fX«T««  tftUfftfymt. 

•  0»  umvmrrftfn  tyrnr*  vm»  w9K$mw  mKKm  if  «<ri^««. 


9  Strabo,  p.  S9S,  Mja,  that  Uie  Cimmeriana  were  called 
imbri  by  Uie  Romans.    He  apeaki  frequently  of  tbem, 

parUeolarly  p.  106.  110.  SOS.  494.    Their  impetnooa  and 

dcsUocUve  Ineoniooa  are  weT' 

poet  Calliooa,  cited  in  Strabo,  i 
N«w  S^$wt  X4^^««i«y  rrgmrtf 


fatirricane  soon  spent  its  foroe  ;  the  Greeks  re- 
covered from  the  terror  inspired  by  these  de- 
sultory ravagers,  and,  within  a  few  years  after 
their  departure,  the  Ionian  and  Eolian  colonies, 
who  seem  to  ha^e  carried  their  ancient  enmity 
into  their  new  acquisitions,  totally  forgot  their 
recent  and  common  danger,  and  engaged  in 
cruel  domestic  wars. 

These  unnatural  dissensions  were  quieted  by 
the  ^rrowing  power  of  the  Lydians,  which  ex- 
tendmg  itself  on  all  sides,  finally  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  Lesser  Asia,  a  country  once 
affording  the  materials  of  many  rich  and  flour- 
ishing kingdoms,  but  now  reduced  to  beggary 
and  barbarism  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Turkish  tyranny.  The  territory  of  Lydia, 
which  extended  its  name  with  its  authority 
from  the  river  Halys  to  the  £gean,  and  from 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine  to  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  anciently  con- 
fined to  that  delightful  district  situate  at  the 
back  of  Ionia,  watered  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Pactolus,  famous  for  the  golden  particles^ 
intermixed  with  its  sand,  and  on  the  south  by 
Cayster,  whose  banks,  frequented  by  swans 
^ave  afforded  one  of  the  most  beautiful  com 
parisons  in  the  Iliad.<  The  kingdom  of  Ly- 
dia was  anciently  subject  to  a  race  of  princes,* 
styled  Atyatide,  fVom  the  heroic  Atys,  the  great 
fbunder  of  their  house.  To  the  family  of  Atys 
succeeded  that  of  Hercules,  which  had  obtained 
the  government  before  the  war  of  Troy,  and 
continued  to  reign  five  hundred  and  five  years, 
till  their  honours  expired  in  the  unhappy  Can- 
daules.  The  story  of  Candaules,  of  his  beau- 
tiful wife,  and  of  his  fortunate  servant,  has 
been  adorned  by  the  father  of  history  with  the 
inimitable  charms  of  his  Ionic  fancy.  The 
vabi,  credulous  prince,  injudiciously  displaying 
the  beauty,  oflTended  the  modesty,  of  his  injured 
spouse.  Gyges,io  the  most  favoured  of  her 
husband's  attendants,  to  whom  his  weak  mas- 
ter had  prostituted  the  sight  of  her  naked 
charms,  was  involuntarily  employed  as  the  in- 
Olvmn  "trument  of  her  resentment.  As  a 
^  ^^'  reward  for  taking  away  the  life  of 
A  C  718  ^^''^'^^'^"i  ^®  ^<^  honoured  with 
the  hand  of  the  queen,  and  from 
the  rank  of  captain  of  the  guards,  advanced  to 
the  throne  of  Lydia. 

This  revolution,  which  happened  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years  before  Christ,  was  felt 
by  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  soon  dis- 
covered in  Uie  enterprising  character  of  Gyges, 
the  diflTerence  between  ulventurers  who  ac- 
quire, and  princes  who  inherit,  a  crown.  The 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  offered  a  tempting  prize  to 
the  valour  of  Gyges,  and  the  valuable  minesi^ 
discovered  between  the  cities  Atameus  and 


7  Tbey  were  waahed  down  ftom  Mount  Tmolus,  the 

Eld  of  which  waa  exfaanated  in  the  time  of  Strabo.    Vid. 
mb.l.ziit. 

6  X«vrrei««  m/t^t  ^ii««»,  itc  Iliad,  iL  ?or.  460.  and 
Pope.  ver.  540. 

9  Herodotna,  I.  i.  throofbont,  and  Dlonytiui  of  Hali- 
camaamis,  1.  i.  e.  S7.  et  aeq.  fbmiah  the  principal  materials 
for  the  hiatory  of  Lydia. 

10  Herodotoa  waa  anaequainted  with  the  woaderfol  atory 
of  uvgea'a  rlof,  which  had  the  power  of  renderins  him  in- 
liaibio :  by  meana  of  which  he  wai  enabled  to  killhis  maa 
ter,  and  oaurp  hia  throne.    Plato,  1.  ii.  de  JUpnb. 

n8trabo,LxiU.p.«5  *^ 
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PergamoB,  as  well  as  Uie  rold  obtained  from 
the  river  Factolu8,>o  enabled  him  to  hire  such  a 
OIvmD  number  of  troops  as  seemed  ne- 
-^^F'  cessary  to  accomplish  his  ambitious 
A  C  680    ^^''S'''-     '^^^  citizens  of  Miletus 

and  Smyrna  were  harassed  by  a 
long  war ;  but  of  all  the  Ionic  settlements,  Co- 
Vophon  alone  submitted  to  his  arms. 

Ardys  his  successor,  following  the  military 
m  wnn  example  of  Oyges,  stormed  the  city 
^^P'  of  Friend,  and  invaded  the  terri- 
A.  C  fil9  ^®"®^  ^^  ^®  Milesians.  He  trans- 
'  mitted  his  enmity,  against  that  peo- 
ple, to  his  son  Sadyattcs,  from  whom  it  de- 
scended to  his  more  warlike  grandson.  Aly- 
attes,  grandson  of  Ardys,  annually  invaded  the 
country  of  Miletus,  cut  down  the  trees,  burnt 
the  standing  com,  ravaged  and  desolated  the 
whole  territory.  The  houses  he  allowed  to  re- 
main entire,  that  the  Milesians,  governed  by 
that  powerful  attachment  which  binds  men  to 
their  ancient  habitations,  might  return  thither 
after  his  departure,  and  again  apply  to  the 
sowing  and  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the  fruits 
of  which  he  was  determined  next  harvest  to 
destroy.  In  this  manner  he  continued,  during 
eleven  years,  to  harass,  but  was  unable  to 
conquer,  the  Milesians.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  retired  at  his  approach,  and  shut  them- 
selyes  up  in  their  capital,  the  walls  of  which 
bid  defiance  to  liis  assaults ;  nor  was  it  possi- 
ble to  reduce  by  blockade  a  city  that  had  long 
been,  and  still  continued  mistress  of  the  sea. 
But  Alyattes  persisted  in  distressing  those 
whom  it  seemed  impossible  to  subdue ;  and  he 
was  carrying  on  his  twelfUi  autumnal  incur- 
sion with  fin  and  sword,  when  an  unforeseen 
accident  occasioned  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
war. 

Olvmn  "^^^  beautiful  territory  of  Mile- 

^j^P'  tns  was,  according  to  annual  cus- 
a!^  I3(y7    ^"^  thrown  into  a  blaze,  and  the 

flames  of  the  standing  com,  impel- 
led by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  communicated 
with  the  temple  of  Assesian  Mmerva.  That 
sacred  edifice  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Aly- 
attes, who  was  attended  on  his  march  by  pipes, 
harps,  and  flutes,  adapted  to  the  voice  both 
of  men  and  of  women,  did  not  immediately 
consider,  amidst  the  noise  of  festivity,  and  the 
parade  of  military  triumph,  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  this  enormous  impiety.  But  sicken- 
ing soon  after  at  Sardis,  he  had  leisure,  during 
the  quiet  and  solitude  of  his  distemper,  to  re- 
flect on  the  horror  of  his  crime;  and  prying 
into  futurity  with  that  anxious  solicitude  which 
usually  attends  guilt,  he  despatched  messen- 
gers to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  to  consult  the 
Grecian  god  concerning  the  means  of  mitiga- 
ting the  distress  of  his  present  state  of  mind. 
Apollo  reflised  giving  an  answer  to  his  peti- 
tion, until  he  had  r^nilt  the  temple,  of  Mi- 
nerva. The  Lydian  prepared  to  comply  with 
this  condition,  and  immediately  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Miletus,  to  propose  a  suspension  of 


10  Sirabo,  p.  680.    The  wealth  of  Oyfsi  wai  provtAial 
in  ihe  time  of  AnAcraon : 

Tmt  S«f  ^«v*  #*Miref ,  Ifcs. 


arms,  until  the  great  work  should  be  completed. 
That  city  was  then  governed  by  Thrasybulus, 
who,  by  one  of  those  revolutions  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  Grecian  republics,  had  attained 
the  rank  of  tyrant,!^  as  it  was  then  called,  in  a 
state  usually  governed  as  a  democratical  com- 
munity. Similarity  of  views  and  disposi- 
tions had  introduced  a  friendly  connection  be- 
tween Thrasybulus  and  the  celebrated  Perian- 
der  of  Corinth,  who  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  the  advice  of  Apollo,  than  he  sent  imme- 
diate intimation  of  it  to  the  Milesian  prince, 
counselling  him  at  the  same  time  to  avail  him^. 
self  of  the  present  conjuncture  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  country.  In  compliance  with 
this  advice,  Thrasybulus  employed  an  expe- 
dient equally  singular  and  successful.  When 
the  Lydian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Miletus, 
they  expected  to  behold  a  city  in  distress,  not 
only  destitute  of  the  accommodations  and  luxu- 
ries, but  ill  provided  with  the  chief  necessaries 
of  life.  But  their  surprise  was  extreme,  to  ob- 
serve vast  magazines  of  com  open  to  public 
view,  to  perceive  an  extraordinary  abundance 
of  all  the  other  fruits  of  the  ground ;  and  to 
behold  the  inhabitants  revelling  in  fulness  and 
festivity,  as  if  their  country  had  never  suflered 
the  cruel  ravages  of  an  invader.  This  appeai- 
ance  of  ease  and  plenty  was  exhibited  by  the 
contrivance  of  Thrasybulus,  by  whose  com- 
mand the  com  and  other  provisions  had  been 
carried  from  private  magazines  into  the  street, 
that  the  Lydians,  returning  to  Sardis,  the  usual 
residence  of  their  prince,  might  acquaint  him 
with  the  prosperous  condition  of  a  people, 
whom  it  had  been  the  sreat  object  of  his  reign  to 
afflict  and  to  annoy.  Alyattes  was  much  affect- 
ed by  the  intelligence,  and  at  length  consented 
to  a  peace  with  the  Milesians  on  honourable 
terms.  To  compensate  for  his  past  injuries  and 
impiety,  he  promised  to  dedicate  to  Minerva 
two  new  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  which 
should  far  odipse  the  splendour  of  her  ancient 
temple.  The  promise  was  performed,  the  new 
temples  were  consecrated,  Alyattes  recovered 
from  his  distemper,  and  peace  subsisted  for  a 
short  time  between  the  two  nations. 

The  long  reign  of  Alyattes,  which,  if  we  may 
credit  the  doubtfUl  evidence  of  ancient  authors 
in  matters  of  chronology,  lasted  fifty-two  years 
after  the  treaty  with  MUetus,  was  not  chequer- 
ed with  any  great  variety  of  fortune.  He  con^ 
quered,  indeed,  the  city  and  small  territory  of 
Smyrna,  a  Grecian  settlement  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, but  which  was  destined  afterwards  to 
become,  by  its  happy  situation  for  commerce, 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  establishment 
in  those  parts,  and  to  be  styled,  in  the  pompons 
language  of  inscription,  the  ornament  of  Ionia, 
the  first  and  chief  city  of  the  Asiatic  coast^^ 
His  arms  were  equally  successful  in  repelling 


T«f  •vvof  means  him  who  hat  as- 
republie.   The  word  hai  no  r»- 


U  In  the  etriet  „. 

qoired  ■OTereirnty  io  .  ..w«  .^, 

lation  to  the  abow  of  power,  as  in  the  modem  aeeeptatiooi. 
Thrasybnlos  of  MUetnt,  Periander  of  Corinth,  PMbtratoi 
of  AtheiM,  Polycratoi  of  Samoa,  Alexander  of  Pher»,  and 
Dionyiritte  of  Syraeuae,  ware  all  called  T»e«irro«,  thorn 
their  charaeten  wore  aa  widely  different  as  tboM  of  TiUli 
and  Domitian,  the  eztromei  of  virtnt  and  vies. 
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the  destnictiTe  mTasions  of  the  Scjthian 
hordea,  who  ravaged  the  nortbeni  parts  of  his 
dominions,  and  in  resisting  the  dangerous  am- 
bition of  the  Modes,  the  most  powerful  nation 
of  Upper  Asia.  Satisfied  with  these  advan- 
tages, Alyattes  became  unwilling  to  commit  his 
future  fortune  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  Fixed 
ii>  this  purpose,  he  spent  his  remaining  days 
amidst  the  happiness  of  his  wealth  and  gran- 
deur, in  contemplating  the  various  stages  of 
his  prosperity,  in  listening  to  the  flatteiy  of  his 
courtiers,  in  receiving  the  grateful  homage  of 
his  subjects,  and  in  enjoying  that  pomp  and 
pleasure  which  usually  surround  an  eastern 
throne. 

^1  This  fortunate  prince  was  suceed- 

Jr  y?P'  ed  ^ve  hundred  and  sixty-two  yean 
AC  fifia.  ^®^®'®  Christ,  by  his  son  Croesus, 
whose  uninterrupted  prosperity,  in 
the  first  years  of  his  reign,  far  eclipsed  the  glory 
of  all  his  predecessors.  But  the  splendour  of 
CrcBsus  was  that  of  a  passing  meteor,  which 
dazzles  for  a  moment,  and  disappears  for  ever. 
Of  all  the  kings  of  Lydia,  he  was  the  greatest 
conqueror,  but  he  was  also  the  last  king  of  that 
country,*  as  well  as  the  last  prince  of  his 
ftmily.  Under  various  unjust  pretences  he  at- 
« tacked  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
being  undisturbed  by  foreign  war,  had  un- 
fortunately engaged  in  domestic  dissensions. 
While  jealousy  hindered  the  Greeks,  ignorance 
prevented  the  barbarians,  from  forming  a  con- 
federacy sufficient  to  resist  the  Lydian  power. 
The  Carians,  Mysians,  and  Phrygians,  fighting 
nngly,  were  successively  subdued;  and  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Lesser  Asia  (excepting  only 
the  little  territory  of  the  Lyeiaas  and  Cilicians,) 
extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Halys, 
and  inhabited  by  three  nations  of  Ghwciaa,  and 
eleven  of  barbarian  extraction,^  finally  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  Cnasns,  and  tamely  re- 
ceived his  commands. 

Having  met  with  such  extraordinary  suc- 
cess by  land,  the  Lydian  prince  determined  to 
render  his  power  equally  conspieaous  by  sea. 
For  this  purpose  he  thought  sariously  of  equip- 
ping a  fleet,  with  which  he  proposed  to  mvade 
and  conquer  the  Grecian  islandls  directly  front- 
ing his  dominions.  But  this  design,  which, 
considering  the  slow  progress  in  maritime 
power  among  the  nations  most  diligent  to  at- 
tain it,  would  probably  have  failed  of  success, 
was  prevented  by  the  advioe  of  a  philosophical 
traveller,  conveyed  Sn  such  a  lively  turn  of  wit, 
as  easily  changed  the  resolution  of  the  king. 
Bias  of  Prien^,  in  Ionia,  some  say  Pittacus  m 
Mitylene,  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  while  he  travel- 
fed,  after  the  Grecian  custom,  fVom  curiosity 
and  a  love  of  knowledge,  was  presented  to 
Crcesus  at  the  Lydian  court ;  and  being  asked 
by  that  prince,  what  news  from  Greece  ?  he 
answered  with  a  republican  freedom,  that  the 
islanders  had  collected  powerful  squadrons  of 
C9.va]ry,  with  an  intention  of  invading  Lydia. 
"•May  the  gods  grant,"  said  Croesus,  ^that  the 


1  Ljdift  dMOanded  to  the  rank  of  n  prorinoe,  at  wiU  ap- 
paar  bdow. 

9  TIm  Fhryffiaiu,  BffyiianSf  MwriaodTmans,  Cbalrbianc, 
Lyd&iiM,  PaphlagoniaM,  Thraetau,  Bithjmiaoa,  iCarlaoi, 
and  PanphyliaiM. 


[Chap. 

Greeks,  who  are  nnacquamted  with  horseman- 
ship, should  attack  the  disciplined  valotr  of  the 
Lydian  Cavalry ;  there  wculd  soon  be  an  end 
to  the  contest.*'  ^  In  the  same  manner,"  re- 
plied Bias,  «*  as  if  the  Lydians,  who  are  totally 
unexperienced  in  naval  affairs,  should  invade 
the  Grecians  by  sea."  Struck  by  the  acute- 
ness  of  this  unexpected  observation,  CroDsus 
desisted  from  his  intended  expedition  against 
the  islands;  and  instead  of  employing  new 
means  for  extending  his  conquests,  determined 
peaGc»ab]y  to  enjoy  the  laurels  which  he  had 
won,  and  to  display  the  grandeur  which  he  had 
attained. 

His  court  was  the  gayest  and  most  splendid 
of  any  in  that  age ;  and  the  Astatic  Greeks, 
whatever  dishonour  they  incurred,  sustained 
not,  perhaps,  any  real  loss  by  their  easy  sub- 
mission to  a  vain  and  weak  man,  but  a  magni- 
ficent and  liberal  prince,'  who  was  extremely 
partial  to  their  country.  They  acknowledged 
the  conqueror,  indeed,  by  a  very  moder^e  tri- 
bute, but  they  enjoyed  their  ancient  laws,  and 
administered  without  control  their  domestio 
concerns  and  government*  Croesus  E^ke  their 
language,  encouraged  their  arts,  adnured  their 
poets  and  atphitts.  |onia,  periiaps,  was*  never 
more  happy  than  under  the  eye  of  this  indulgent 
master,  whose  protection  nourished  the  tender 
shoot  of  philosophy,  which  had  begun  to  spring 
up  shortly  before  his  reign.  Th^es  of  fifile- 
tus,  PitUcns  of  Mityleno,  Bias  of  Prien^,  Cleo- 
bulus  of  Lindus  and  the  other  wise  men,  aa 
they  are  emphatically  styled,  who  lived  in  that 
age,  not  only  gave  advioe  and  assistance  to 
their  countrymen  in  particular  emefgeneies, 
but  restrained  their  vices  by  wholesome  laws, 
improved  their  manners  by  useftil  lessons  of 
morality,  and  extended  their  knowledge  by  im- 
portant and  difficult  discoveries.  We  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider  more  fully 
the  improvements  made  by  these  ancient  sages, 
who  are  said  to  have  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  each  other  as  well  as  with  Chilon  of 
Sparta,  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  Solon  of 
Athens,  men  who  acquired  sueh  reputetion  by 
their  practical  wisdom,  as  rendered  them  the 
oracles  of  their  respective  countries.  Most  of 
these,  as  well  as  iEisop  the  fkbnlist,  and  the  ele- 
gant Greek  poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully 
received  at  Uie  court  of  Croesus.  There  is  still 
on  record  a  memorable  conversation  between 
that  prince  and  Solon,  which  seemed  to  predict 
the  subsequent  events  of  his  reign,  and  which 
had  a  late,  but  important  influence  on  the 
character  and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king. 

Croesus  having  entertained  his  Athenian 
guest,  according  to  the  ancient  fashion,  for  m- 
veral  days,  before  he  asked  him  any  questions, 
ostentatiously  showed  him  the  magnificence  of 
his  palace,  anch  particulariy  the  riches  of  his 
treasnrv.  Afler  all  had  been  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  king  oomplimented'Soion 


3  Soeh  it  tlia  charaetor  wbieh  ranto  fhmi  eoartdwtog 
the  eondaet  of  Crorai.  The  trauaetioiHof  bb  raign  wul 
mvt  warrant  our  adoptiof  the  admirable  paaenrie  of  Um 

by  Pindar  (Pyth.i.:) 

0«  ^liiTfi  Xfei<r««  ^iXO^farMffTVtdte. 

He  was  taogbt  wiadon  late,  sad  eirfy  by  adveMity. 
4Herodot.  i  Thii^. 
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Qpon  hu  eorionty  and  love  of  knowledge ;  &nd 
aaked  him,  as  a  man  who  had  seen  many  coun- 
tries, and  reflected  with  much  judgment  upon 
what  he  had  teen,  whom  of  all  men  he  esteem- 
ed most  happy?  By  the  particular  occasion,  as 
well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which  tlie 
question  was  proposed,  the  king  made  it  evi- 
dent that  he  expected  flattery  rather  than  in- 
formation. But  Solents  character  had  not  been 
enervated  by  the  debilitating  air  of  a  court,  and 
he  replied  with  a  manly  freedom,  ^  Tellus,  the 
Athenian.'*  CroBSUB,  who  had  scarcely  learned 
to  distinguish,  even  in  imagination,  between 
wealth  and  happiness,  inquired  with  a  tone  of 
surprise,  why  this  preference  to  Tellus  ?  "  Tel- 
lus,^^  rejoined  Solon,  **•  was  not  conspicuous  for 
his  riches,  or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  simple 
citizen  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  descended  from 
parents  who  deserved  the  first  honours  of  tlie 
republic.  He  was  equally  fortunate  in  his 
children,  who  obtained  universal  esteem  by 
their  probity,  patriotism,  and  every  useful 
quality  of  the  mind  or  body ;  and  as  to  him- 
self, he  died  fighting  gallantly  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  which  his  valour  rendered  victo- 
rious in  a  doubtful  combat ;  on  which  account 
the  Athenians  buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he 
felL,and  distinguished  him  by  every  honour  which 
public  gratitude  can  confer  on  illustrious  merit.^^ 

Croesus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this 
answer,  to  ask  Solon,  in  the  second  place, 
whom,  next  to  Tellus,  he  deemed  most  happy  ? 
Such,  however,  is  the  illusion  of  vanity,  that 
he  still  ventured  to  make  this  demand,  and 
still,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  most  circum- 
stantial of  historian8,entertained  hopes  of  being 
favourably  answered.  But  Solon  replied  with 
the  same  freedom  as  before,  ^The  brothers 
Cleobis  and  Biton;  two  youths  of  Argos,  whose 
strength  and  address  were  crowned  with  repeat- 
ed victory  at  the  Olympic  games ;  who  deserv- 
ed the  affection  of  their  parents,  the  gratitude 
of  their  country,  the  admiration  of  Greece; 
and  who,  having  ended  their  lives  with  pecu- 
liar felicity,^  were  commemorated  by  the  most 
signal  monuments  of  immortal  fame."  ^  And 
is  the  happiness  of  a  king,  then,'*  said  Croesus, 
**  so  little  regarded,  O  Grecian  stranger !  that 
you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of  an  Athe- 
nian or  Argive  citizen  ?"  The  reply  of  Solon 
snfficicntly  Justified  his  reputation  for  wisdom. 
•*  The  life  of  man,"  said  he,  *«  consists  of  seventy 
years,  which  make  twenty-six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days;  an  immense  number,  yet  in 
the  longest  life,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will 
not  be  found  exactly  alike  to  those  of  another. 
The  aflairs  of  men  are  liable  to  perpetual  vicis- 
situdes; the  Divinity  who  presides  over  our 
fate  is  envious  of  too  much  prosperity ;  and  all 
human  life,  if  not  condemned  to  calamity,  is  at 
least  liable  to  accident.^  Whoever  has  uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed  a  prosperous  tide  of  success 
may  justly  be  called  fortunate :  but  he  cannot  be- 
fore his  death  be  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  happy." 

The  events  which  soon  followed  this  conver- 
sation, prove  bow  little  satisfaction  is  derived 
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from  the  possession  of  a  throne.  Victorious  in 
war,  unrivalled  in  wealth,  supreme  in  power, 
Crcesus  felt  and  acknowledged  his  unhappi- 
ness.  The  warmest  aflTections  of  his  soul  cen- 
tred in  his  son  Atys,  a  youth  of  the  most  pro- 
mising hopes,  who  had  often  fought  and  con- 
quered by  his  side.  The  strength  of  hb  at 
tachment  v/as  accompanied  with  an  excess  of 
pater-nal  care,  and  the  anxiety  of  his  w.Jung 
hours  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  rest. 
He  dreamed  that  his  beloved  son  was  slain 
by  a  dart ;  and  the  solicitude  with  which  he 
watched  his  safety,  preventing  the  youth  from 
his  usual  occupations  and  amusements,  and 
thereby  rendering  him  too  eager  to  enjoy  them^ 
inoet  probably  exposed  him  to  the  much-dread- 
ed misfortune.  Reluctantly  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  a  party  of  hunting,  the  juvenile  ardour 
of  Atys,  increased  by  the  impatience  of  long 
restraint,  made  him  neglect  the  precautions 
necessary  in  that  manly  amusement.  He  w^ 
slain  by  a  dart,  aimed  at  a  wild  boar  of  mon- 
strous size,  which  had  long  spread  terror  over 
the  country  of  the  Mysians.  The  weapon 
came  from  the  hand  of  Adrastus,  a  Phrygian 
prince  and  fugitive,  whom  Croesus  had  purmed 
from  the  involuntarv  guilt  of  a  brother's  blood, 
and  long  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks  of 
bounty.  To  the  grateful  protection  of  the 
Phrygian,  Croesus  recommended,  at  parting, 
the  safety  of  his  beloved  son.  A  moumral 
procession  of  Lydians  brought  to  Sardis  the 
dead  body  of  Atys.  The  ill-fated  murderer 
followed  behind.  When  they  approached  the 
royal  presence,  Adrastus  stepped  forward,  and 
in  treated  Crcesus  to  put  him  to  death  ;  thinking 
life  no  longer  to  be  endured  af\er  kilUng  first  his 
own  brother,  and  then  the  son  of  his  benefactor. 
But  the  Lydian  king,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cess of  his  affliction,  acknowledged  the  inno- 
cence of  Adrastus,  and  the  power  of  fate 
*'*'  Stranger,  your  action  is  blameless,  being  com 
mitted  without  design.  I  know  that  my  sob 
was  destined  to  a  premature  death."  Adras- 
tus, though  pardoned  bv  Croesus,  could  not 
pardon  himself.  When  the  mourners  were  re- 
moved, he  privately  returned,  and  perished  by 
his  own  hand  on  uie  tomb  of  Atys. 

Two  years  Croesus  remained  disconsolate  for 
the  loss  of  his.  son,  and  might  have  continued 
to  indulge  his  unavailing  affliction  during  the 
remainder  of  life,  had  not  the  growing  great- 
ness of  Persia,  which  threatened  the  nfety  of 
his  dominions,  roused  him  from  his  dream  of 
misery.  That  country  was  anciently  confined 
to  a  small  part  of  the  immense  region  at  pre- 
sent known  by  the  Persian  name.  Its  inhabit- 
ants had  recently  become  formidable,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  under  the  elder 
Cyrus,  they  extended  their  name  and  conquests 
over  Upper  Asia,  overturned  the  power  of 
Croesus,  enslaved  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  threatened  Europe  with 
the  terrors  of  Asiatic  despotism.  This  memo- 
rable revolution  deserves  not  only  to  be  ex- 
amined in  its  consequences,  but  traced  to  its 
source,  because  the  Grecian  wars  and  transac- 
tions, during  the  space  of  above  two  centuriea 
with  the  Persian  empire,  form  an  important 
object  of  attention  in  the  present  history. 
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The  first  AMyrian  monarchy  extended  its 
dominion  in  Upper  Asia,  from  the  northern  de- 
serts of  Scythia,  to  the  Southern  or  Indian 
Ocean.  On  the  west  it  was  separated  by  the 
river  Halys  from  the  dominions  of  Lydia.  The 
river  Indus  formed  its  eastern  boundary.  The 
conquerors  of  the  east  have  assumed,  in  all 
ages,  the  title  of  King  of  Kings ;  a  title  ex- 
prtissive  of  the  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  power.  The  various  provinces 
which  they  conquered,  though  acknowledging 
(heir  universal  dependence  on  the  emperor, 
were  yet  subject  to  their  particular  princes, 
who,  while  they  paid  their  appointed  tribute 
during  peace,  and  furnished  their  contingent 
of  troops  in  time  of  war,  were  permitted,  in 
their  ancient  territoriA,  to  retain  the  power,  and 
to  display  the  pomp  of  royalty.  This  system 
of  government  is  more  favourable  to  the  ex- 
tension than  to  the  permanence  of  empire.  The 
different  members  of  this  unwieldly  body  were 
so  feebly  connected  with  each  other,  that  to 
secure  their  united  submission  required  almost 
as  much  genius  as  to  achieve  tlioir  conquest 
When  the  spirit  which  animated  the  immense 
mass  was  withdrawn,  the  different  parts  fell 
asunder ;  revolutions  were  no  less  rapid  than 
frequent;  and,  by  one  of  those  events  familiar 
in  the  history  of  the  east,  the  warlike  sceptre 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  was  wrested  from  the 
eifeminate  hands  of  Sardanapalus.  In  the 
year  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  before  Christ, 
the  provincial  governors  of  Babylonia  and 
Media,  disdaining  to  receive  orders  from  this 
enervated  shadow  of  their  ancient  lords,  re- 
jected his  contemptible  authority, and  establish- 
ed two  new  dynasties,  which,  having  governed 
Asia  for  two  centuries,  were  again  reunited  by 
the  fortunate  valour  of  Cyrus. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  raised  the  Per- 
sian glory  on  the  ruins  of  the  Medes  and  Ba- 
.  bylonians,  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  tlic  tribu- 
tary prhicc  of  Persia:  on  the  mothcr^s  side 
he  derived  a  more  honourable  descent  from 
Mandana,  daughter  of  Astyages,  tlie  supreme 
lord  of  Media,  and  many  kingdoms  of  the  east 
The  powcsrful  monarchy  erected  by  Cyrus  was 
distinguii^hcd  by  the  name  of  his  native  pro- 
vince, as  the  preceding  empires  had  been  de- 
nominated after  the  provinces  of  their  respec- 
tive conquerors,  although  all  of  them,  compre- 
hending the  same  nations,  were  bounded  by 
nearly  the  same  limits,  Cyrus  alone  having  ex- 
tended his  empire  to  the  Grecian  sea. 

The  territory  of  Persia,  to  the  name  of  which 
we  allude,  is  situated  on  the  southern  frontiers 
of  Media,  and  reaches  to  the  Persian  gulf. 
The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  ren- 
ders it  improper  for  cavalry,  but  it  formerly  pro- 
duced a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who,  un- 
corruptcd  by  the  effeminacy  of  the  Asiatic 
plains,  required  only  the  directing  genius  of 
a  commander  to  conduct  them  to  war  and  vic- 
tory. Such  a  commander  they  found  in  Cyrus, 
whose  mind,  bursting  through  the  shackles  im- 
posed on  virtues  and  abilities  by  the  manners 
and  climate  of  the  east,*  extended  the  name 
and  conquests  of  Persia  fVora  the  Tigris  to  the 


Indus,  and  from  the  Caspian  ses  to  the  Ocean, 
a  name  which,  afW  the  revolution  of  so  many 
ages  and  empires,  is  still  retained  by  that  spa- 
cious region  of  the  earth. 

As  it  is  natural  to  account,  by  extraordinary 
causes,  for  extraordinary  events,  historians  have 
ascribed  institutions  and  customs  to  the  Per- 
sians worthy  of  rendering  them  the  masters  oi 
the  world.  The  philosophical  Xenophon,  em- 
bellishing and  disguising  with  wonderful  art 
the  most  admired,  and  the  most  admirable, 
branches  of  Grecian  discipline,  has  bestowed 
them  with  too  lavish  a  generosity  on  the  foun- 
ders of  a  nation,  who  l^came  the  unrelenting 
enemies  of  his  countiy.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  the  refinements  of  his  ingenious  and  well- 
cultivated  invention,  it  is  not  impossible  to  see 
through  the  laboured  artifice  of  .the  disgruise ; 
and,  as  truth  only  is  consistent,  we  may  discern 
very  material  contradictions  in  the  only  remain- 
ing accounts  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the 
Persians. 

Their  early  education  consisted,  if  we  may 
credit  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  in  learn- 
ing to  manage  the  horse,  to  shoot  with  the  bow, 
and  to  speak  truth.  Tet  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  first  of  those  arts,  how  well 
soever  it  might  be  understood  in  later  times  by 
the  Persian  nobility,  must  have  been  very  little 
known  to  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
The  craggy  mountains  which  they  inhabited 
were  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  horses,  and 
the  poverty  of  their  circumstances  was  ill 
adapted  to  maintain  them.  While  aU  the  other 
nations  of  Upper  Asia,  except  the  Scythians, 
fought  on  horseback,  the  Persian  armies  were 
composed  chiefly  of  infantry :  and  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  Grecians  under  Alexander, 
the  Romans  under  the  republic,  as  well  as  the 
northern  barbarians  who  overran  and  subdued 
the  countries  of  the  east  and  west,  became 
masters  of  the  world  chiefly  through  the  firm 
intrepidity  of  their  infantry,  there  is  reason  to 
assign,  as  the  main  cause  of  the  Persian  con 
quests,  not  their  acquaintance  with  horseman 
ship,  but  rather  their  ignorance  of  that  art 
which  obliged  them  to  employ  the  determined 
valour  of  foot  soldiers  against  the  desultory 
assaults  of  horsemen.  The  Persians  were  com- 
monly armed  with  swords  and  lances,  instead 
of  bows  and  darts,  the  usual  weapons  of  the 
people  of  Asia.  This  distinction  was  occa- 
sioned by  their  want  of  cavalry.  While  their 
neighbours,  trusting  to  the  mettle  and  swiflnees 
of  their  steeds,  employed  the  harmless  efiforts 
of  distant  hostility,  the  Persians  fought  hand 
to  hand,  each  man  buckling  closely  to  his  foe. 
If  defeated,  they  had  no  means  of  escape ;  but 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  practising  such 
a  superior  style  of  war,  un  ler  the  conduct  of 
an  accomplished  general,  they  should  ever 
meet  with  a  defeat ;  and  indeed  Cyrus  always 
proved  victorious  over  the  civilized  nations  of 
Asia ;  nor  was  the  career  of  his  triumph  inter- 
rupted, till  contending  against  the  barbarous 
Scythians,  who  joined  the  Persian  arms  and 
discipline  to  their  own  irresistible  fury,  he  lost 
at  once  his  army  and  his  life.^ 


1  See  bis  jpanegyrlo  is  Xmopboo*!  Cyropadis,  and  in        9  f n  the  hictory  of  Cyras,  the  plain  rolntion  of  Hcrorlotos 
£sehyliis*s  Persv.  k  to  be  preTemd  to  the  moral  ombeUishn:eflta  of  Xenophoo 
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J.    ^  But  before  experiencing  this  fatal 

'g.  'can  reverse  of  fortune,  he  was  destined, 
3»».  .  ^  ^j^g  course  of  thirty  years,  to  act 
a  distinguished  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
which  long  retained  the  marks,  and  will  always 
preserve  the  memory,  of  his  reign.  Among  the 
first  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  the  territories  of 
Armenia  and  Chaldea,  which  had  openly  re- 
▼olted  against  established  authority.  If  we 
believe  Xenophon,  Cyrus  was  sent  against 
tbese  rebellious  countries  as  the  lieutenant  of 
his  grandfather  Astyases,  who  from  his  palace 
in  Ecbatan  diffused  his  sovereign  mandates 
over  many  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  The 
relation  of  Herodotus  makes  it  probable,  that 
Cyrus  had  before  this  time  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Media,  over  which  the  cruelty,  injus- 
tice, and  superstitious  fears  of  Astyages,  ren- 
dered him  unw:orthy  to  reign,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  his  most  trusty  subjects. 
Olvmo  However  that  may  be  (for  it  af- 

Iv'  4^  ^®^  ^^^  ^®  design  of  the  present 

A**C  549  "^^rrativeO  i^  w**  natural  to  expect 
.  04W.  ^^^^  ^g  Persian  success  in  Arme- 
nia, a  province  situate  so  near  to  the  Lydian 
dominions,  should  alarm  the  fears  of  Croesus, 
and  determine  that  prince  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  a  power  which  endangered  the 
permanence  of  his  own.  In  taking  this  reso- 
lution, which  might  probably  be  attended  with 
the  most  important  consequences,  he  was  de- 
nroils  to  learn  the  will  of  heaven  concerning 
the  issue  of  the  war.  The  principal  oracles 
which  he  consulted  were  those  of  Branchis  in 
Ionia,  of  Hammon  in  Libya,  and  of  Delphi  in 
Greece.  Among  these  respected  shrines,  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  maintained  its  ascendant,  as 
the  most  faithful  interpreter  of  fate.  Croesus 
was  fully  persuaded  of  its  veracity ;  and  desi- 
rous generously  to  compensate  for  the  trouble 
which  he  had  already  given,  and  still  meant  to 
give  the  priests  of  Apollo,  he  sacrificed  three 
thousand  oxen  to  the  god,  and  adorned  his 
shrine  with  dedications,  equally  valuable  for 
the  workmanship  and  for  the  materials ;  pre- 
cious vessels  of  silver,  ewers  of  iron  beautifully 
inlaid  and  enamelled;  various  ornaments  of 
pure  gold,  particularly  a  golden  lion,  weighing 
ten  talents,  and  a  female  figure,  three  aubits^  or 
near  ^ve  feet  high.  In  return  for  these  mag- 
nificent presents,  the  oracle,  in  ambiguous  lan- 
guage, flattered  Croesus,  wiUi  obtaining  an  easy 
yictoty  over  his  enemies,  and  with  enjoying  a 
long  life  and  a  prosperous  reigrn.  The  god  at 
the  same  time  enjoined  him  to  contract  an  alli- 
ance with  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian 
states. 

^.  Elevated  with  these  favourable 

rj?°Y*  predictions  of  Apollo,  Croesus  pre- 
A  C  &i8  pwed  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to 
the  only  condition  required  on  his 
part,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  aspirmg 
purpose.  Not  deeming  himself  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  to  know 
what  particular  republic  was  meant  by  the  ora- 
cle, he  made  particular  inquiry  of  those  best 
informed  concerning  the  state  of  Europe,  and 


tzeept  wben  the  accoDDts  of  the  latter  aie  CAnfirraed  by 
tlM  authorit J  of  fcriptare. 


discovered,  that  amonff  all  the  members  of  tho 
Grecian  confederacy,  uie  Athenians  and  Lace- 
da3monians  were  justly  entitled  to  the  pre-emi- 
nence. In  order  to  learn  which  of  these  com- 
munities deserved  the  epithet  of  most  powerful, 
it  was  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  into 
Greece.  The  Lydians  dispatched  with  this 
important  commission  soon  discovered  that  the 
Athenians,  afler  having  been  long  harassed  by 
internal  dissensions,  were  actually  governed  by 
the  tyrant  Pisistratus.  The  Spartans,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  anciently  the  worst  regu- 
lated of  all  the  Grecian  communities,  had  en- 
joyed domestic  peace  and  foreign  prosperity, 
ever  since  they  had  adopted  the  wise  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus.  After  that  memorable 
period,  they^  had  repeatedly  conquered  the 
warlike  Argives,  triumphed  over  the  hardy 
Arcadians,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  ex- 
ploits of  Aristomenes,  subdued  and  enslaved 
their  unfortunate  rivals  of  Messene.  To  the 
Lydian  ambassadors,  therefore,  the  Spartan  re- 
public appeared  to  be  pointed  out  by  tJie  oracle, 
as  the  community  whose  alliance  they  were 
enjoined  to  solicit.  Having  repaired  accord- 
ingly to  Sparta,  they  were  introduced  not  only 
to  the  kings  and  senate,  but,  as  the  importance 
of  the  negoclation  required,  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Lacedemonians,  to  whom  they, 
in  few  words,  declared  the  object  of  their  com- 
mission :  *^  We  are  sent,  O  Lacedemonians !  by 
Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians  and  of  many  other 
nations,  who  being  commanded  by  the  oracle  of 
•Apollo  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  most  pow- 
erful people  of  Greece,  now  summons  you, 
who  Justly  merit  that  epithet,  to  become  his 
faithful  allies,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
god  whose  authority  you  acknowledge."  The 
Lacedtemonians,  pleased  with  the  alliance  of  a 
warlike  king,  and  still  more  with  the  fame  of 
their  valour,  readily  accepted  the  proposal.  To 
the  strict  connection  of  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive league,  they  joined  the  more  respected  ties 
of  sacrod  hospitality.  A  few  years  before  this 
transaction,  they  had  sent  to  purchase  gold  at 
Sardis,  for  making  a  statue  of  Apollo.  Croesus 
had  on  that  occasion  gratuitously  supplied  their 
want.  Remembering  this  generosity,  they  gave 
the  Lydian  ambassadors,  at  their  departure,  as 
a  present  for  their  master,  a  vessel  of  brass, 
containing  three  hundred  amphoras  (above  ^ 
twelve  hogsheads,)  and  beautifiiUy  carved  on 
the  outside  with  various  forms  of  animals. 

Croesus,  having  thus  happily  accomplished 
the  design  recommended  by  the  oracle,  was 
eager  to  set  out  upon  his  intended  expedition. 
He  had  formerly  entered  into  alliance  with 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus  king  of 
Babylon.  He  had  now  obtained  the  friendship 
of  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe.  Tim 
newly-raised  power  of  Cyrus  snd  the  Persians 
seemed  incapable  of  resisting  such  a  formidable 
confederacy. 

Elevated  with  these  flattering  ideas  of  his 
nii^i  ^^^^  invincible  greatness,  Crossuf 

J  1™P*  waited  not  to  attack  the  Persian  do- 
A  *^r«  'kap.  ii^iiuons  until  he  had  collected  the 
A.  K..  54tt.  ^ejjpth  ^f  |,i^  ^li^   tpij^  sangufaie 

impetuosity  of  his  temper,  unexperienced  in 
adversity,  unfortunately  precipitated  him  into 
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meaBorts  no  leas  roinouB  than  daring.  Attended 
only  bj  the  arme  of  Lydia,  and  a  numeroiu 
band  of  mercenaries,  whom  his  immense  wealth 
enabled  him  at  any  time  to  call  into  his  aemce, 
he  marched  towards  the  river  Halys,  and  hav- 
ing crossed,  with  much  difficulty,  that  deep  and 
broad  stream,  entered  the  province  of  Cappa- 
docia,  which  formed  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Median  dominions.    That  unfortunate  country 
soon  experienced  all  the  calamities  of  invasion. 
The  Pterian  plain,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  fertile  district  of  Cappadocia  was  laid 
waste;  the  ports  of  the  Euzine,  as  well  as 
several  inland  cities,  were  plundered;  and  the 
inoffensive  inhabitants  were  either  pat  to  the 
sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity.    Encouraged 
by  the  unresisting  softness  of  the  natives  of 
those  parts,  Crcssus  was  eager  to  push  for- 
wards ;  and  if  Cyrus  did  not  previously  meet 
him  in  the  field,  he  had  determined  to  proceed 
in  triumph  to  the  mountains  of  Persia.  A^^ainst 
this  dangerous  resolution  he  was  in  vain  ex- 
horted by  a  Lydian,  named  Sandanis,  who, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  war,  declared  it 
with  that  freedom  which  the  princes  of  the 
East  have  in  every  age  permitted,  amidst  all 
the  pride  and  caprices  of  despotic  power,  to  men 
distinguished  by  the  gifU  of  nature  or  educa- 
tion.   ^  You  are  preparing,  O  king,  to  march 
against  a  people  who  lead  a  laborious  and  a 
miserable  life;  whose  daily  subsistence  is  often 
denied  them,  and  is  always  scanty  and  preca- 
rious; who   drink   only  water,  and  who  are 
clothed  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.     What 
can  the  Lydians  gain  by  the  conquest  of  Persia ; 
they  who  enjoy  dl  the  advantages  of  which  the 
Persians  are  destitute?  For  my  part,  I  deem  it  a 
blessing  of  the  gods,  that  they  have  not  excited 
the  warlike  pover^  of  these  miserable  bar- 
barians to  invade  and  plunder  the  luxurious 
wealth  of  Lydia.'^^    The  moderation  of  this 
advice  was  rejected  by  the  fatal  presumption 
of  CroDsus,  who  confounding  the  dictates  of  ex- 
perienced wisdom  with  the  mean  suggestions 
of  pusillanimity,  dismissed  the  counsellor  with 
contempt. 

Mean  while,  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  permit  his  dominions  to  be 
ravaged  with  impunity,  afforded  the  Lydian 
king  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a 
more  speedy  issue,  than  by  his  intended  ex- 
pedition into  Persia.  The  army  of  Cyrus 
gradually  augmented  on  his  march,  the  tribu- 
tary princes  cheerfully  contributing  with  their 
united  strength  towards  the  assistance  of  a 
master  whose  valour  and  generosity  they  ad- 
mired, and  who  now  took  arms  to  protect  the 
safety  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  to  support  the 
grandeur  of  his  throne.  Such  was  the  rapidity 
of  his  movement,  especially  afler  being  in- 
formed of  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  enemy 
in  Cappadocia,  that  he  arrived  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  at  those  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
before  the  army  of  Cnnsus  had  provided  the 
necessaries  for  their  journey.  That  prince, 
when  apprised  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Persians,  encamped  on  the  Pterian  plain ;  Cy- 
rus likewise  encamped  at  no  great  distance ; 
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frequent  skirmishes ,  happened  between  tiM 
light  troops;  and  at  length  a  general  engage* 
ment  was  fought  with  equal  fiuy  and  perse- 
verance, and  only  terminated  by  the  darkness 
of  night  The  loss  on  both  sides  hindered  a 
renewal  of  the  battle.  The  numbers,  as  well 
as  the  courage  of  the  Persians,  much  exceeded 
the  expectation  of  Crcesus.  As  they  discovered 
not  any  intention  to  harass  his  retreat,  he  de- 
termined to  move  back  towards  Sardis,  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  amusements  of  his  paJace, 
and  afler  summoning  his  numerous  allies  to  his 
standard,  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  spring, 
with  such  an  increase  of  force  as  seemed  suffi- 
cient to  overpower  the  Persians.^ 

But  this  design  was  defeated  by  the  carefhl 
vigilance  of  Cyrus.  That  experienced  leader 
allowed  the  enemy  to  retire  without  molesta- 
tion; carefully  informing  himself  of  every  step 
which  they  took,  and  of  every  measure  which 
they  seemed  determined  to  pursue.  Patientlj 
watching  the  opportunity  of  a  just  revenge,  h« 
waited  until  Crcesus  had  re-entered  his  capital, 
and  had  disbanded  the  foreign  mercenaries, 
who  composed  the  most  numerous  division  of 
his  army.  It  then  seemed  the  proper  time  for 
Cyrus  to  put  his  Persians  in  motion;  and  such 
was  his  celerity,  that  he  brought  the  first  news 
of  his  own  arrival  in  the  plain  of  Sardis.* 
Croesus,  whose  firmness  might  well  have  been 
shaken  by  the  imminence  of  this  unforeseen 
danger,  was  not  wanting,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  own 
fame,  and  the  lustre  of  the  Lydian  throne. 
Though  his  mercenaries  were  disbanded,  his 
own  subjects,  who  served  him  from  attachment, 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  victory,  and 
who  were  animated  with  a  high  sense  of  na- 
tional honour,  burned  with  a  desire  of  enjoying 
an  opportunity  to  check  the  daring  insolence  ot 
the  invaders.  Crcesus  indulged  and  encouraged 
this  generous  ardour.  The  Lydians,  in  that  age, 
fought  on  horseback,  armed  with  long  spears; 
the  strength  of  the  Persians  consisted  in  infan- 
try. They  were  so  little  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  horses,  that  camels  were  almost  the  only 
animals  which  they  employed  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. This  circumstance  suggested  to  a  Mede, 
by  name  Harpagus,  a  stratagem,  which,  being 
communicated  to  Cyrus,  was  immediately 
adopted  with  approbation  by  that  prince.^ 
Harpagus,  having  observed  that  horses  had  a 
strong  aversion  to  the  shape  and  smell  of 
camels,  advised  the  Persian  army  to  be  drawn 
up  in  the  following  order: — All  the  camels, 
which  had  been  employed  to  carry  baggage 
and  provisions,  were  collected  into  one  Imdy, 
arranged  in  a  long  line,  fronting  the  Lydian 
cavalry.  The  foot  soldiers  of  the  Persians  were 
posted  immediately  behind  the  line,  and  placed 
at  a  due  distance.  The  Median  horse  (for  a 
few  squadrons  of  these  followed  the  standard 
of  Cyrus)  formed  the  rear  of  the  army.  As  the 
troops  on  both  sides  approached  to  join  battle, 
the  Lydian  cavalry,  terrified  at  the  unusual 
appearance  of  the  camels,  mounted  with  men 
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ia  anna,  wera  thrown  into  diiorder,  and  tain* 
iag^  their  baads,  endaaToured  to  eaoape  from 
the  field.  CroBSoa,  who  perceived  the  eonfu- 
aioB,  waa  ready  to  deapair  of  hia  fortane ;  but 
the  Lydiana,  abandoning  their  homa,  prepared 
with  vnoommon  braTory  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  loot  Their  courage  deaenred  a  better  fate ; 
b«t  unaoeuatoraed  aa  they  wart  to  thiamode  of 
fighting,  they  were  received  and  repelled  by 
the  experienced  valour  of  the  Peraian  mfimtry, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  fortified 
atiength  of  Sardia,  where  they  imagined  them- 
aelvea  wcure.  The  walla  of  that  oi^  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  rude  art  of  attack,  as  then  prac- 
tiaed  by  the  moat  warlike  nationa.  If  the  Per- 
aian army  ahould  inveat  it,  the  Lydiana  were 
provided  with  proviaions  for  aeveral  yeara ;  and 
there  waa  reaaon  to  expect,  that  in  a  few 
montha,  and  even  weeka,  they  would  receive 
auch  aaaiatance  from  Cgypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Greece  (to  which  countriea  they  had  already 
aent  ambaaaadors,)  aa  would  oblige  the  Peraiana 
to  raioe  the  aiege.^ 

The  Lydian  miniaters  diepatehed  into  Greece 
met  with  great  sympathy  from  the  Spartans. 
That  people  were  particulariy  observant  of  the 
fiuth  of  treatiea ;  and  while  they  puniahed  their 
enenriea  with  unexampled  severity,  they  be- 
haved with  generous  compassion  towards  those 
whom  they  had  once  accepted  fbr  allies.  The 
benevolent  principles'  of  their  nature  were  ac- 
tually wanned  and  elevated  by  the  triumph  of 
a  auoceaaful  expedition  against  the  moat  formi- 
dable of  their  domestic  foes.  They  had  main- 
tained a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Argives, 
for  the  small,  but  valuable  district  of  Thyrea, 
lying  on  the  frontiers  of  the  rival  states.  The 
Sparta  na  at  length  obtained  possession  of  it ; 
but  the  Argives  advanced  with  an  army  more 
powerful  than  any  that  they  had  ever  led  into 
the  field,  in  order  to  make  good  their  ancient 
pretensions.  The  wars  of  the  Greeks  were  not 
merely  undertaken  from  the  dictatea  of  interest 
and  ambition,  but  considered  as  trials  of  skill, 
and  contesta  of  houour.  When  a  conference, 
therefore,  waa  proposed,  we  know  not  by 
which  of  the  parties,  it  was  agreed,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  greater  effusion  of  blood,  that  three 
hundred  combatants  on  the  Spartan,  and  an 
equal  number  on  the  Ardve  side,  should  de- 
termine, by  the  success  of  their  arms,  the  dis- 
puted title  to  Thyrea,  aa  well  aa  the  warlike 
pre-eminence  of  their  respective  republics. 
Three  hundred  champions  being  selected  for 
this  purpose  from  either  army,  it  seemed  ne- 
ceaaary  that  the  remainder  of  both  nations 
ahould  retire;  for  the  Argive  and  Spartan  citi- 
zens, who  frit  with  a  republican  sensi'bility  for 
the  interest  of  their  communities,  could  not 
have  remained  tame  spectators  of  the  battle. 
The  combatanta  fought  with  an  obstinate  va- 
lour, of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  history. 
Each  aoldier  behaved  as  if  the  success  of  the 
day  had  been  committed  to  his  single  spear ; 
and  each  was  eager  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  to 
the  preservation  of  his  country's  feme.  These 
generous  sentiments  were  fully  proved  by  the 
iasuo  of  the  battle.    At  the  approach  of  night. 
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only  three  eombataata  aurvived,  two  Argivee» 
and  the  Spartan  Othryadea»  The  Argivea» 
eithar  through  neglosi  or  pity^  apared  the  life 
of  their  single  opponent,  and  returned  home 
with  tiie  melancholy  tidings  of  their  bloody 
victoiy.  Othiyades  still  kept  l^e  field,  coDect- 
ing  the  spoil,  and  cairying  into  his  own  camp 
the  arma  of  the  enemy,  which  he  erected  into 
the  uanal  trophy  of  militBiy  sueoees.  Next  day 
the  two  armiea,  conaiating  of  a  great  propoKion 
of  the  ettizeaa  capable  of  bearing  arma,  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  action.  The  aurpriae  of  the  Ar- 
givea  is  not  to  be  expressed,  when  they  saw  the 
appearance  of  the  field.  Notwithstanding  the 
Spartan  trophy,  they  still  instated,  that  as  two 
of  their  champions,  and  only  one  of  the  ene- 
my's^ had  survived,  they  were  justly  entitled  to 
the  glory  of  the  day ;  but,  seemingly  with  more 
reaaon,  the  Spartana  maintained  that  this  hon- 
our belonged  to  Othryadea.  From  verbal  alter- 
cation, carried  on  with  that  warmth  which  the 
importance  of  the  dispute  naturally  inspired, 
they  made  an  easy  transition  to  acta  of  vio- 
lence.^  The  conflict  was  long,  fierce,  and 
Moody ;  but  the  superior  discipline  of  Sparta 
finally  prevailed.  The  Argives  lamented  their 
defeat,  as  the  greatest  calamitv  that  had  ever 
befellen  them.  The  inward  feelings  of  their 
hearts  were  expressed  by  external  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow.  Like  most  of  the  Grecian  na- 
tions, they  had  hitherto  adorned  their  long  hair, 
to  increase  the  gracefrdness  of  manly  beauty, 
and  to  render  their  appearance  more  terrible  to 
their  enemies.  But  in  remembrance  of  this 
disaster,  they  shaved  their  heads,^  deprived  the 
Argive  women  of  their  golden  ornaments,  and 
bound  themselves  by  a  dreadftil  imprecation 
never  more  to  assume  their  wonted  appearance, 
ufitil  they  had  recovered  possession  of  Thyrea. 
The  Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  celebrated 
thoir  victory  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of 
national  triumph.  Othryadea  alone  partook 
not  the  general  joy.  ^  Aahamed  of  returning  to 
Sparta  a  solitary  monument  of  three  hundred 
brave  men,  he,  with  a  generous  despair,  sacri- 
ficed his  own  life  to  the  manes  of  his  warlike 
companions.  Such  were  the  circumstancea  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  republic,  when  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Croesus  came  to  demand  their  assist- 
ance The  prosperity  of  their  own  situation 
naturally  heightened,  by  contrast,  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  their  unfortunate  ally,  be- 
aieged,  aa  they  learned,  in  his  capital,  by  a  vic- 
torious army.  They  immediately  resolved  to 
send  him  a  speedy  and  effectual  relief;  and  for 
this  purpose  assembled  their  troops,  made 
ready  their  vessels,  and  prepared  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  expedition. 
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7  At  funersh,  the  Graain  out  off  their  kair,  to  be  eoa- 
•oroed  in  the  flineral  pile  with  the  bodiee  of  their  friends. 
Thus  at  the  intermeat  of  Patroelue,  Achillea 

Stm(  mwmv$v$$  rufnc  |«r9i|v  mmxngmr*  x»«Tv*, 

In  the  Oreatea  of  Earipidea,  Helen  b  blamed  for  aparing 
her  locka,  and  cattiof  oflT  only  the  enda.  '*  She  ia,**  Mja 
Eleetra,  "  n  irm\m*n  >^i>«,  the  aane  ooquette  aa  ever.*'  Lf> 
■iaa,  apeakin;  of  a  freat  national  calamity,  aayi  metaphori- 
cally, "  [t  beeomoa  Graeoe  to  ahave  her  head.**  Lyaiaa, 
Orat.  Paneb.  The  Ar^iTva,  aa  a  community,  realiaed  the 
metaphor. 
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Qt  Tho  valour  of  the  Spartans  might 

Ivm^l '  perhapa  have  uphold  the  ainking 
A  C  548  ^™P^  ^^  Lydia,  but  before  their 
armament  oould  aet  aail,  CroMUs 
waano  longer  aaoreretgn.  Notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  Sardia,  tliAt  city  had  been  taken 
by  storm,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  siege; 
the  walls  hairing  been  scaled  in  a  quarter, 
which,  appearing  altogether  inaccessible,  was 
too  carelessly  guarded.  This  was  effected  by 
tho  enterprise  of  Hyreades  a  Mode,  who  acci- 
dentally obsenred  a  sentinel  descend  part  of  the 
rock  in  order  to  recover  his  helmet  Hyreades 
was  a  native  of  the  mountainous  province  of 
Mardia,  and  being  accustomed  to  clamber  over 
the  dangerous  precipices  of  his  native  country, 
resolved  to  trv  his  activity  in  passing  the  rock 
upon  which  he  had  discoveied  the  Lydian. 
The  design  was  more  easily  accomplished  than 
he  had  reason  to  expect ;  emulation  and  suc- 
cess encouraged  the  bravest  of  the  Persians  to 
follow  his  example;  these  were  supported  by 
greater  numbers  of  their  countrymen;  the  gar- 
rison of  Sardis  was  surprised;  the  citadel 
stormed ;  and  the  rich  capital  of  lower  Asia 
subjected  to  the  vengeful  rapacity  of  an  indig- 
nant victor.  1 

The  Persians  were  accustomed,  like  other 
nations  of  the  ancient  world,  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  conquest,  without  respecting 
the  laws  of  humanity.  Though  they  fought, 
and  conquered,  and  plundered,  only  for  the 
benefit  of  their  prince,  whose  slaves  and  pro- 
perty they  themselves  were,  yet  in  the  first 
emotions  of  military  success  they  discovered  all 
the  eagerness  of  avarice,  and  all  the  fury  of  re- 
sentment ;  acting  as  if  they  had  been  called  to 
punish,  not  the  enemies  of  their  king,  but  their 
own  personal  foes ;  and  as  if  each  man  had 
been  entitled  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  rapa- 
cious cruelty. 

The  Lydian  prince,  delivered,  as  we  are  told, 
by  an  extraordinary  accident  from  the  blind 
rage  of  the  soldiery,^  seemed  to  be  reserved  for 
a  harder  fate.  Dragged  into  the  presence  of 
his  conqueror,  he  was  loaded  with  irons ;  and 
the  stem,  unrelenting  Cyrus,  of  whose  humane 
temper  of  viind  we  have  so  beautiful,  but  so 
flattering  a  picture  in  the  philosophical  romance 
of  Xenophon,  ordered  him,  with  the  melanchply 
train  of  his  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  commmed 
to  the  flames.  An  immense  pile  of  wood  and 
other  combustibles,  was  erected  in  the  most 
spacious  part  of  the  city.  The  miserable  vic- 
'  tims  bound  hand  and  foot,  were  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  pyre.  Cyrus,  surrounded  by  his 
generals,  witnessed  the  dreadful  spectacle, 
either  from  an  abominable  principle  of  super- 
stition, if  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow  to 
■acrifice  Cnnsus  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  Lydian 
victory,  or  from  a  motive  of  curiosity,  equally 
cruel  and  impious,  to  try  whether  Crcesus,  who 
had  so  magnificently  adorned  the  temples  and 
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51  Herod,  p.  36.  Cranu*  htd  •  dumb  kmi,  who  Melnf  • 
Peratan  nuh  afainst  hfa  father,  whoaa  rolflrortunaa  had  ren- 
dered him  careleM  of  life,  ftrat  ipoke  on  thla  oeeaalon : 
AvSfwwi  /H^  sTiivf  Kfoir«».  The  learned  In  ph^iology 
will  deelde,  whether  certain  lm|iedimenti  of  epeech  may 
■ometiroei  be  eonqiiored  hf  the  Impotvoua  violence  of  ■ome 


enriched  the  ministers  of  the  gods,  would  be 
helped  in  time  of  need  by  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  his  much  honoured  protectors.' 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  Oppress- 
ed and  confounded-  by  the  intolerable  weight 
of  his  present  calamity,  compared  with  the  se- 
curity and  splendour  of  his  former  state,  recol- 
lected his  memorable  conversation  with  tho 
Athenian  sage,  and  uttered  with  a  deep  groan 
the  name  of  Solon.  Cvrus  asked  by  an  inter- 
preter, ">  Whose  name  he  invoked?^'  '^  His^^ 
replied  Crcssus,  emboldened  by  the  prospect  of 
certain  death,  **  whose  words  ought  ever  to 
speak  to  the  heart  of  kings."  This  reply  not 
being  satisfactory,  he  was  commanded  to  ex- 
plain at  full  length  the  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
Accordingly  he  related  the  important  discourse 
which  had  passed  between  himself  and  the 
Athenian,  of  which  it  was  the  great  moral,  that 
no  man  could  be  called  happy  till  his  death.^ 

The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make 
a  strong  impression  on  the  heart.  Those  of 
CrtBsus  deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Cyrus. 
The  Persian  considered  the  speech  of  Solon 
as  addressed  to  himself.  He  repented  of  his  in- 
tended cruelty  towards  an  unfortunate  prince, 
who  had  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  pomp  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  dreading  the  concealed  vengeance 
that  might  lurk  in  the  bosom  of  fate,  gave 
orders  that  the  pyre  should  be  extingui&ed. 
But  the  workmen  who  had  been  employed  to 
prepare  it,  had  performed  their  task  with  so 
much  care,  that  the  order  could  not  speedily 
be  obeyed.  At  that  moment,  Croesus  calling 
on  Apollo,  whose  favourite  shrine  of  DelpU 
had  experienced  his  generous  munificence,  and 
whose  perfidious  oracle  had  made  bim  so  un- 
grateful a  return,  the  god,  it  is  said,  sent  a 
plentiful  shower  to  extinguish  the  pyre.  This 
event,  which  saved  the  life,  and  which  suffi- 
ciently attested  the  piety  of  Croesus,  strongly 
recommended  him  to  the  credulity  of  his  con- 
queror. It  seemed  impossible  to  pay  too  much 
respect  to  a  man  who  was  evidently  the  favour- 
ite of  heaven.  Cyrus  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  seated  bj  his  side,  and  thenceforth 
treated  as  a  king;  a  revolution  of  fortune 
equally  sudden  and  unexpected.  But  the  mind 
of  CroBsus  had  undergone  a  still  more  impor- 
tant revolution;  for,  tutored  in  the  useful 
school  of  adversity,  he  learned  to  think  with 
patience,  and  to  act  with  prudence ;  to  govern 
his  own  passions  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and 
to  repay  by  wholesome  advice  the  generous 
behaviour  of  his  Persian  master.' 

The  first  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
the  change  in  Cyrus's  disposition  towards  htm, 
was  the  permission  of  sending  his  fetters  to  the 
temple  of  Delphian  Apollo,  whose  flattering 
oracles  had  encouraged  him  to  wage  war  with 
the  Persians.  ^  Behold,^'*  were  his  messengers 
instructed  to  say,  ^Mhe  trophies  of  our  promised 
success !  behold  the  monuments  of  the  uner- 
ring veracity  of  the  god !"  The  Pythia  heard 
their  reproach  with  a  smile  of  contemptuous 
indignation,  and  answered  it  with  that  solemn 
gravity  which  she  was  so  carefully  taught  to 


3  Idem.  1.  i.  o.  Ixnri. 
9  Herodot.  I  i.  e.  Ixzxiz. 


4  See  p.  85. 
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^  The  g«d0  themselvM  cannot  avoid 
thoir  own  destiny,  much  less  avert,  however 
they  may  retard,  the  determined  fates  of  men. 
CrmsuB,  has  suffered,  and  justly  suffered,  for 
the  crime  of  his  ancestor  Gyges,  who,  entrust- 
ed, as  chief  of  the  guards,  with  the  person  of 
Candaules,  the  last  king  of  the  race  of  Hercu- 
les, was  seduced  by  an  impious  woman  to  mur- 
der his  master,  to  defile  his  bed,  and  to  usurp 
his  royal  dignity.  For  this  complicated  guilt 
of  Gyges  Uie  misfortunes  of  Croesus  have 
atoned ;  but  know,  that,  through  the  favour  of 


Apollo,  these  misfortunes  have  happened  three 
years  later  than  the  fates  ordained.''^  The 
Pythia  then  proceeded  to  explain  her  answers 
concerning  the  event  of  the  war  against  Cyrus, 
and  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  the  Lydians, 
that  her  words,  if  properly  understood,  portend- 
ed destruction,  not  of  the  Persians,  but  of  the 
Lydian  empire.  Croesus  heard  with  resigna- 
tion the  report  of  his  messengers,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  which 
maintained  and  increased  the  lustre  of  its  an- 
cient fiume. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Cifnu  ihreaieni  the  Atiaiic  Coloniet^7%eir  Measuru^The  Spartam  renwMtfoU  againtt  hit 
Duign — Conquests  of  Harpagiu-^Migrations  of  (he  vanquished  Greeks — Cyrus  takes  BabyUm 
— Cambyses  subdues  Egypt — Receives  tribute  from  the  African  Greeks — Reign  of  Darius — 
Final  settlement  of  the  Persian  Empire— Degeneracy  of  Manners — Revolt  of  Ionia — State  <f 
Greece — The  Ionian  Revolt  abetted  by  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians — fF?io  bum  Sardis — The 
Asiatic  Greeks  defeated  by  sea  and  land—T%eir  eondiiiok  under  the  Persian  Government. 


'nURING  the  reign  of  CroBsus,  and  his  four 
warlike  predecessors,  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
sometimes  enjoyed  their  favourite  form  of  re- 
publican government,  sometimes  submitted  to 
domestic  tyrants,  alternately  recovered  and  lost 
Olvmn  ^®"^  national  independence.  The 
Ivui  9I  success  of  the  ambitious  Cyrus  was 
A  C  547  ^^^  likely  to  improve  the  condition 
.  q£.  ^jjg  iQuij^ng^  ^fjo^  during  the  de- 
pendence of  his  fortune,  had  repeatedly  ne- 
glected opportunities  to  deserve  his  gratitude. 
Before  invading  Lower  Asia,  he  earnestly  en- 
treated them  to  share  the  glory  of  his  arms ; 
but  they  preferred  their  allegiance  to  Croesus, 
before  the  friendship  of  a  less  known,  and  per- 
haps severer,  tyrant.  When  the  fortune  of 
war,  or  rather  the  superiority  of  his  own  ge- 
nius, had  griven  Cyrus  possession  of  all  Die 
neighbouring  provinces,  the  lonians  were  for- 
warid  to  declare,  by  embassy,  their  acceptance 
of  his  proffered  alliance ;  or,  if  that  should 
now  be  refused,  to  request  his  protection  on  the 
same  terms  required  by  his  Lydian  predecessor. 
This  submissive  proposal  only  inflamed  the 
ambition  of  the  Persian ;  and  bis  celebrated 
answer,^  on  this  occasion,  clearly  announced  to 
the  Greeks,  that  if  they  would  escape  the  rigour 
of  servitude,  they  must  owe  their  safety  to  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  a  brave  defence,  not  to 
the  clemency  of  Cyrus. 

When  his  hostile  intentions  were  made 
known  in  Ionia,  the  inhabitants  of  that  delight- 
ful country  assembled  in  the  Panionian  grove, 
their  ordinary  rendezvous  in  general  and  im- 
portant deliberations.  This  place,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  adjoining  promontory  of  My- 

6  Idem.  1.  i.  e.  zci.  et  nq. 

7  After  the  oriental  fashion,  he  answered  them  by  an 
spolof  ae.  A  piper  seeing  a  great  swam  of  fishes  in  the 
sea,  began  to  ptay,  in  order  to  allure  them  to  land.  But  as 
they  disrenrded  his  musio,  be  employed  a  net  with  better 
•ttceess.  When  caught,  the  fishes  Jumped  about  in  the 
net.  But  he  told  them,  "  It  is  nnnecessaiy  now  to  danee, 
wiee  I  hsTe  ceased  to  play.**    Herodut.  1. 1  c.  azU. 


cal^,  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  Neptune, 
formed  the  centre  of  the  Ionic  coast.  Towards 
the  north  extended  the  spacious  bay  of  Ephe- 
sus,  beyond  which  the  beautiful  peninsula  of 
Clazomen^  stretched  a  hundred  miles  into  the 
£gean.  On  the  south,  the  territory  of  Miletus 
occupied  sixty-two  miles  of  the  winding  shore. 
But  the  Milesians  sent  not  their  deputies  to  the 
present  convention ;  for  having  been  the  con- 
federates, not  the  subjects  of  Croesus,  they  were 
admitted  into  the  Persian  alliance  on  terms  of 
equality  and  independence.  The  Grecian  in- 
terest in  Asia,  thus  ungenerously  abandoned  by 
the  principal  member  of  the  confederacy,  was 
supported  with  usual  spirit  and  unanimity  by 
all  the  inferior  communities.  Representatives 
immediately  appeared  from  Myus  and  Prien^, 
which  were  situate,  like  Miletus,  on  the  coast 
of  Caria ;  from  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lebedus, 
Teos,  Clazomen^,  Erythre,  Phociea,  and 
Smyrna,  which  formed  the  maritime  part  of 
Lydia;  and  from  the  isles  of  Chios  and  Samoa, 
which  completed  the  whole  number  of  the  Ionic 
settlements. 

Meanwhile  the  Eolians,  alarmed  by  the  same 
danger,  convened  in  their  ancient  capital  of 
Cym^.  Their  inferior  towns  were  Larissa, 
Neontichus,  Tenus,  Cilia,  Notion,  ^ginooBssa, 
Pitan^,  iEgtea,  Myrina,  and  Greneia.  Their 
territory  was  more  extensive  and  more  fertile 
than  that  of  their  Ionian  rivals,  but  their  cli- 
mate less  temperate,^  their  harbours  less  com- 
modious, and  their  cities  far  less  considerable  in 
power  and  fame. 


8  Hen>dotiM*B  encomium  on  the  climate  of  Ionia  is  re- 
markaUe:  Oi  Si  Iwvic  •uT««,r«i>  s«i  t«  lTsvi«riav  arrf, 

T9V  /HfV  0«f«»av,S«ll  T«y  •9f$mVf$9  t»  iiMXXi«-r«  iTv>^«*ev 
i^fura^uvei  wo\t»iy  9ravr»ir    »v9f»irm¥  trnv  nM»*t   tSfitv: 

"  TheM  loniam ,  to  whom  Panionium  belongi,  have  built 
cities  in  the  finest  elimatef  and  in  the  most  boauliful  situa- 
tions, of  all  men  whom  we  know.**  He  then  proceeils  to 
observe,  that  the  countriet  on  all  sides  of  Ionia  were  op 
pressed  by  cold  and  humidity  on  the  one  hand,  or  heat  and 
drought  on  the  other.    Herod.  1.  i.  c.  cxlii. 
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It  mar  nem  eztimordiuiy  that  tlw  Dorianfl, 
etpecialijr  those  inhabiting  the  penineuhi  of 
Caria,  who  were  likewiee  deetined  to  feel  the 
Penian  power,  ehoold  not  have  joined  in  mea- 
•oree  neceenry  for  the  common  defence.  But 
thie  circumstance  it  is  etill  pooiible  to  explain. 
Of  the  six  Done  repnblice,  who  annually  ae- 
eembled  at  Triopium  to  celebrate  tiM  fcetiTal 
of  Apollo,!  four  were  enconraced,  by  their  in- 
sular 8ituatio&,to  contemn  the  threats  of  Cyrus. 
CniduB,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  hoped  to  de- 
rive from  art  the  same  advantaj|re»  which  its 
confederates,  Cos,  Lindus,  Jalissus,  and  Cami- 
rus,  enjoyed  by  nature.  And  HalicamasBus, 
the  sixth  Dorian  state,  as  we  are  informed  with 
a  laudable  impartiality,  bv  a  native  of  that  city, 
had  been  recently  excluded  from  the  Triopian 
festival.  This  dismce  was  occasioned  by  the 
sordid  avarice  of  Agasides  the  Halicamassian, 
who  having  conquered  in  the  Triopian  games, 
carried  away  the  tripod,  which  was  the  prize 
of  his  victory ;  whereas,  aeoordmg  to  an  es- 
tablished rule,  he  ought  to  have  consecrated  it 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Hia  sacrilege  de- 
prived his  countiy  of  the  common  benefits  of 
the  Dorian  name.^ 

To  enliven  the  dryneas  of  geographical  de- 
scription, essential,  however,  to  the  perspicuity 
ef  the  present  narrative,  we  should  in  vain 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Asiatic  riiore.  Few  vestiges  remain  of  the 
Doric  and  Eolic  cities;  and  even  the  Ionic, 
which  far  surpassed  them  in  magnificence  and 
splendour,  can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  the 
learned  and  curious  traveller.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  the  indelible  impressions  of  nature; 
the  works  of  men  have  perished  with  them- 
selves. The  physical  advantages  of  Lower 
Asia  conUnue  nearly'  the  same  now,  as  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  but  the  moral  condition 
of  that  country,  compared  to  what  it  once  was, 
is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave,  contrasted 
with  the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks,  having  examined  the 
state  of  their  affairs,  were  fully  sensible  of  their 
own  weakness,  compared  with  the  strength  of 
the  enemy.  In  forming  their  establishments 
in  Asia,  they  had  confined  themselves  to  a  long 
Q.  and  narrow  line  on  the  coast,  look- 

ui^mp.  j^^  ^.^  ^  wishful  eye  towards  the 
a"c  540  ™o^Jio^-countiy,  from  which,  in 
•  every  calamity,  they  expected  as- 
sistance and  protection.  The  result,  therefore, 
of  the  present  deliberation  was  to  send  an  em- 
bassy into  Greece,  in  order  to  explain  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  to  show 
2ie  necessity  of  powerful  and  timely  aid.  It 
might  have  been  expected  tliat  Attica,  the  na- 
tive country  of  the  lonians,  should  have  re- 
ceived the  first  visit  of  the  ambassadors ;  but 
Athens  was  then  governed  by  the  tyrant  Pisis- 
tratns,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  averse 
to  take  arms  against  a  tyrant  like  himself 
Sparta,  though  a  republic  of  greater  power  and 
renown,  was  little  connected,  either  by  com. 

1  Three  In  the  ide  of  Rhodes,  one  lo  Cos. 

9  Herodot.  1. 1,  e.  exHv. 

S  The  ehenfes  lo  the  faee  of  the  eountiy,  produeed 
ehiefly  by  the  reeedios  of  the  mm,  may  be  iioen  In  Ow  colen' 
did  work  of  Mens.  Chotnuil  Gooffier,  Le  Vojefe  pittoree- 
qm  de  la  Oreeoe,  Aeo. 


meroe  or  aifimt^,  with  the  Greeks  of  Asia. 
The  proposals  of  the  Asiatic  ambassadors,  there- 
fore, were  very  coolly  received  by  the  Spsrtan 
senate.  On  such  occasions,  however,  it  was 
customary  to  take  the  opinions  also  of  the 
people.  In  the  assembly  convened  for  this 
purpose,  Pythermus,  a  Phocean,  clothed  with 
purple,  as  a  mark  of  his  consideration  in  his 
native  country,  spoke  for  himself  and  his  coK 
leagues.  But  the  beauties  of  his  Ionic  dialect 
were  unable  to  move  the  resolution  of  the  La- 
cedemonians, who,  mindful  of  the  ancient  en 
mity  between  tlie  Ionic  and  the  Doric  race^ 
declined  sending  any  forces  into  Asia,  to  resist 
the  arms  of  Cyrus.  Though  their  generosity 
furnished  no  public  assistance,  their  caution 
privately  dispatched  several  Spartan  citizens 
to  observe  the  operations  of  the  war.  When 
these  men  arrived  in  Ionia, they  were  easily  per 
suaded  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  their  commis 
sion.  They  appointed  Lacrines,  the  most  con 
siderable  of  their  number,  to  travel  to  the 
Lydian  capital,  in  order  to  acquaint  Cyrus, 
that  if  he  committed  hostilities  against  any  of 
the  Grecian  cities,  the  Lacedemonian  republic 
would  know  how  to  punish  his  bjustice. 
Cyrus,  astonished  at  such  an  insolent  message 
from  a  people  altogether  unknown  to  him* 
asked  the  Greeks  present  (for  there  was  aU 
ways  a  great  number  of  Grecian  fugitives  in 
the  armies  of  their  neighbours,)  who  tlie  La 
cedemonians  were  ?^  and  what  number  of  men 
they  could  bring  into  the  field?  When  in 
formed  of  these  particulars,  he  replied  to  the 
Spartan  ambassador,  *'  That  he  never  should 
fear  men  who  had  a  square  in  the  midst  of 
their  city,  in  which  they  met  together  to  prac- 
tise mutual  falsehood  and  deception;^  and  that 
if  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health, 
he  hoped  to  afford  the  Spartans  more  domestic 
reasons  of  /complaint,  than  his  military  prepa- 
rations against  the  Greeks  of  Asia.^* 
Qj  The    interview    with    Lacrines 

Ix^^  happened  among  the  last  public 
A*  C  &*M  transactions  during  Cyrus's  resi- 
dence  at  Sardis.  Having  reduced 
CnBsus  into  captivity,  the  only  enemy  in  those 
parts  who  seemed  worthy  of  his  arms,  he  was 
eager  to  return  towards  the  East,  in  order  to 
complete  his  conquests  in  Upper  Asia.  The 
Grecians  he  knew  to  be  a  warlike  people  ;  but 
as  their  numbers  were  inconsiderable,  their 
cities  small,  and  ill  fortified,  he  thought  proper 
to  attempt  in  person  enterprises  of  greater  re- 
nown, and  to  commit  the  Grecian  war  to  the 
skill  of  his  lieutenant,  Harpagus.^ 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  this  general 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  countries  of 
Lower  Asia,  possessed  by  either  Greeks  or 
Barbarians.  Having  the  command  of  men 
and  labour,  he  caused  mounds  of  earth  to  be 
thrown  up,  adjacent  to  the  Grecian  walls.     In 


4  Herodotus  leasee  it  uncertain  whether  thia  ifnoranoo 
wai  not  aifeeted,  the  bKler  to  mark  hia  contempt. 

5  Cyrue  allodea  to  tRe  market-placea,  or  public  iquares, 
consmon  in  ail  Grecian  cities,  with  the  use  of  whK>h  the 


Aviatiea  were  totallr  unacquainted,  '*  beinf  dpstitute,**  as 
Herodotufl  mva,  "or  all  place*  of  public  re«ofi.^ 
6  His  predecosM*',  Maaarea,  died  almoat  immediately 


after  be  hiad  taken  Friend  and  Magnesia,  and  sold  the  tn- 
babitaoti  lor  slsrca.    HerodoL  1.  i.  e.  bd. 
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dkis  service,  immfmiw  namben  masl  ha^ve 
periilied  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 
work  was  no  sooner  completed,  than  the  Per- 
sians, running  up  the  mounds,  ffot  possession 
of  the  walls,  drove  the  Greeks  from  their  bat- 
tlements, overpowered  them  from  their  own 
fortifications,  entered,  and  sacked  their  towns.' 
^1  When  we  consider  the  fury  with 

J^»ynip.        ^j^.^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^  ancients 

A*  C  filfVi  ^^'^  carried  on,  and  reflect,  chat 
*  the  immediate  consequences  of  a 
defeat  were  servitude  or  death,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Greeks  would  make  a  reso- 
lute and  bloody  defence.  This  indeed  suf- 
ficiently appears,  by  the  evidence  of  a  few 
scattered  facts  preserved  in  history.  The  first 
place  which  Harpagus  attacked  was  the  cele- 
brated capital  of  the  Phoceans,  the  most 
northern  city  of  Ionia.  The  inhabitants,  as 
already  mentioned,  were  famous  for  their  long 
and  successful  navigations,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  had  offen  visited  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  the  Mexico  and  Peru  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  money  derived  from  that  country 
had  enabled  them  to  build  the  best  fortification 
that  was  to  be  seen  in  all  those  parts ;  yet  they 
entertained  not  any  hopes  of  resisting  the  Per- 
sian invaders.  Such,  however,  was  their  love 
of  liberty,  and  their  dread  of  seeing  in  their 
streets  the  army  of  a  conqueror,  that  they  re- 
solved on  a  measure  whiclt-  has  been  often  pro- 
posed, but  seldom  executed.  When  Hl^pagus 
sent  Uiem  his  commands,  they  begged  the  fa- 
vour of  a  dav's  pause  for  deliberation.  In  all 
probability  they  had  already  taken  many  ne- 
cessary measures  for  eflecting  their  escape ;  for 
during  that  short  interval,  their  ships  were  pre- 
pared, their  mooey  and  goods  put  on  board, 
Iheir  wives  and  families  embarked,  and  the 
whole  community  was  floating  on  the  waves, 
when  the  Peruans  arrived  to  take  possession 
^  desolated  dwellings  and  empty  walls.  The 
advantageous  situation  of  Phocea,  and  the 
pains  whieh  had  been  taken  to  improve  and  to 
embellish  it,  make  this  resokition  appear  the 
mope  extraordinary ;  if  any  thing,  at  least,  can 
add  to  the  wonder,  that  a  whole  people  should 
unanimously  abandon  their  temples,  their  altars, 
and  what  in  ancient  times  seemed  not  less  sa- 
cred, the  tombs  of  their  ancestors ;  should  to- 
tally divest  themselves  of  every  right  to  «  coun- 
try which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
-their  own;  and  set  sail  with  their  wives  and 
children,  ignorant  whither  to  direct  Iheir  course, 
or  in  what  friendly  port  they  might  expect  pro- 
tection or  repose.^ 

The  Phocsan  fleet,  consisting  of  more  than 
two  hundred  sail,  made  for  the  isle  of  Chios, 
whidi,  of  all  the  Ionic  settlements,  seemed 
most  secure  against  the  Persian  arms.  Having 
anrtved  tiiere,  they  endeavoured  to  purchase 
from  the  Chians  the  small  Oenussian  islands: 
tait  the  Chians,  jealous  of  their  eommeroe,  and 
knowing' the  adreotureus  spirit  of  tho  fugitives, 
denied  their  request.  The  Phocsans,  thus 
cnielly  rejeeled  by  men  of  the  same  race  and 
langwafn  with  themselves,  set  sail  on  a  much 
longer  voyage,  for  the  isle  of  Cynus,  or  Corsica, 
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where,  about  twenty  yean  before,  they  had 
formed  a  small  establishment.  As  they  coasted, 
in  the  night,  along  the  solitary  shore  of  theu 
ancient  city,  a  few  ships,  manned  with  enter- 
prising crews,  landed  in  the  harbour,  surprised 
the  Pendan  garrison,  and  put  eveiy  man  to  the 
sword.  Afler  applauding  this  memorable  act 
of  revenge,  the  whole  fleet,  transported  with 
fiiry  acainst  the  Persians,  bound  themselves  by 
mutual  oaths  never  to  return  to  Phoccea,  until 
a  burning  ball  of  iron,  which  they  threw  into 
the  sea,  Aould  again  emerge  unextingruished.* 
Tet  such  is  the  powerful  attachment  of  men  to 
their  ancient  habitations,  that  in  a  few  hours, 
more  than  one  half  the  fleet,  unable  to  resist 
the  alluring  prospect  of  their  native  shore,  dis- 
regarded their  oaths,  and  sailed  for  the  well- 
known  harbour.  The  destruction  of  the  Per- 
sian garrison  removed  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  immediate  possessioo ;  and  the  blame  of 
this  massacre  mi^^  be  thrown  on  their  coun- 
trymen who  fled,  while  those  who  returned  to 
Phoc»a  might  prove  their  innocence,  by  speed- 
ily submitting  to  every  burden  imposed  on 
them.  Mean  while,  the  best  and  bravest  portion 
of  the  PhocsBaa  republic  arriTcd  with  safety  at 
the  island  of  Corsica;  where,  their  subsequent 
adventures  not  being  immediately  connected 
with  our  present  subject,  will  merit  attention 
in  another  part  of  thb  history,  lo 

The  Phocaans  were  not  the  only  people  of 
Asiatic  Greece  who  deserted  their  country, 
rather  than  abandon  their  liberty.  The  Teians 
who  inhabited  the  southern  shore  of  the  Ionic 
peninsula,  had  not  yet  been  soflened  into  cow- 
ardice by  the  effeminate  muse  of  Anacreon. 
They  followed  the  generous  example  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Phooea  had  set ;  forsook  a 
^.  city  in  which  they  could  no  longer 

1  ^^'  remain  free,  and  sought  refuge  in 
A  r  A5I0  ^b<l^"^  <u*  ancient  ooiony  of  Cla- 
A.  v..  WW.  ^m^^^  ^  the  eoast  of  Thrace, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nessus.!  i  The 
city  of  Clazomen^,  now  mentioned,  was  built 
on  the  continent ;  but  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  inhabitaaitB,  to  avoid  shnrery,  settled  in 
eight  small  islands,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore,  on  which  they  fiMmded  a  new  city,  the 
model  of  that  of  Veniee.  The  advantage  which 
the  Clazomenieae  enjoyed  by  nature,  the  Cni- 
dians  endeaveuied  to  procure  by  art  They 
occupied  the  extMmity  of  the  Carian  penin- 
sula; and  their  dty  being  joined  to  the  conti- 
nent by  an  isthmus  of  only  half  a  mile  broad, 
they  attempted,  by  means  of  a  ditch,  to  detach 
themselves  entiesly  from  the  main  land.  If 
this  could  be  efibcted,  they  might  despise  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  who  not  having  as  yet 
subdued  the  PfaflBuiciaas,  possessed  not  any 
naval  fWvee  sufficient  to  conquer  the  Grecian 
isles.  But  tiw  aipproach  of  the  Persians,  and 
still  more  their  own  superstitions  fbars,  inter- 
rupted this  nesfiil  undertaking;  and  the  city 
of  Cnidas,  as  well  -as  all  others  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  Miletus  elone  eneepted,  were  reduced 
to  unconditional  submission  under  the  Perrian 
yoke. 


9Iil«Ri,l.i.e.efaiT. 
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OlvmD  While  the  arms  of  Harpa^pu  were 

1    ^a  thus    succeseAil   on    the    western 

4*  C  539  shore,  those  of  Cyrus  acquired  still 
'  '  *  *  greater  glory  in  the  central  parts 
of  Asia.*  With  amazing  rapidity  his  victori- 
ous troops  over-ran  the  rich  countries  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Tigris.  Every  thing 
gave  way  before  their  valour  and  their  fortune. 
The  city  of  Babylon  alone,  the  ancient  and 
proud  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  opposed 
its  lofty  and  impenetrable  walls  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  conqueror.  When  all  the  countries 
round  were  reduced  into  obedience,  it  might 
seem  absurd  in  the  inhabitants  of  one  place  to 
think  of  resisting  the  Persian  arms.  But  when 
we  consider  the  singular  resources  of  this  place, 
we  shall  perceive,  that  a  design  which  would 
have  been  obstinate  folly  in  any  other  citizens, 
waa^no  more  than  proper  firmness  in  the  Baby- 
lonians. Their  capital,  which  was  celebrated 
for  its  magnificence,  wealth,  and  magnitude, 
when  nothmg  deserving  the  name  of  capital 
existed  elsewhere  in  the  world,  was  situated  in 
a  spacious  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
broad  and  rapid  rivers.  The  outward  wall 
was  of  a  firm  quadrangular  form,  three  hundred 
feet  high,  seventy-five  broad,  extending  sixty 
mUes  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch,  continually  supplied  with  water. 
Behind  this  extraordinary  bulwark,  of  whose 
existence  the  wall  of  China  and  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  can  alone  serve  to  convince  modem 
incredulity,  was  another  of  almost  equal  di- 
mensions ;  and  besides  hoth  these  general  for- 
tifications, each  division  of  the  city  had  its 
appropriated  mounds  and  defences.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  towers,  temples,  and 
gardens,  which  by  their  singular  fatness  evi- 
dently announced  the  seat  of  a  mighty  empire. 
These  magnificent  monuments  tended,  indeed, 
to  adorn,  but  others,  less  splendid,  served  to 
defend  Babylon.^  These  were  magazines  of 
eorn  and  provisions,  capable  of  maintaining 
the  inhabitants  for  twenty  years;  and  arsenals, 
which  suppUed  with  arms  such  a  number  of 
fitting  men  as  seemed  equal  to  the  conquest 
or  defence  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  Babylon  would  exert  its  ut- 
most strength,  being  then  governed  by  Laby- 
netus,  or  I^lthazar,  whose  despotism,  injustice, 
and  impiety,  exceeded  even  the  crimes  of  his 
father  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  left  him  no  room 
to  expect  forgiveness  from  the  clemency  of 
Cyrus. 

Olvmo  During  two  ^ears  Cyrus  blocked 

Ix  3  ^^  *^®  *^*y'  without  attaining  any 

A  C  538  ^^^'^  prospect  of  success  than 
when  he  first  approached  its  walls. 
The  events  of  this  memorable  siege  are  not 
related  by  ancient  writers.  We  only  know, 
that  the  eflbrts  of  the  Persians  proved  fruitless, 
until  strength  was  directed  by  stratagem.  The 
river  Eupltfatos  entered,  by  a  deep  channel,  the 
northern  walls  of  Babylon,  and  issuing  forth 
from  the  opposite  side,  almost  equally  bisected 


1  Xenophon*fl  Cyropadin,  and  Horodotuii,  contain  the 
maleriaU  for  the  reif  n  of  Cvroi,  as  far  ai  It  i*  connected 
with  the  hbtory  of  Greece.  Tt  li  foreign  to  the  lubject  of 
the  present  work,  to  examine  the  diflbreneee  between  tbeee 
anthora. 

9  Herodot.  L  L  e.  elttiz.  eleeq. 


the  city.  Of  this  circumstance  Cyrus  availed 
himself  to  become  master  of  the  place.  He 
employed  his  numerous  army  in  digging  a  pro- 
found cavern  adjacent  to  the  lofty  mound  which 
confined  the  course  of  the  river.  This  work 
being  completed,  he  patiently  waited  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cutting  the  mound,  and  thus  turning 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  prepared 
cavern;  since,  if  this  could  be  done  without 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  his  troops,  sta^ 
tioned  at  the  two  passages  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
and  out  of  the  city,  might  enter  Babylon  by  the 
channel  which  the  river  had  abandoned.  This 
design  was  happily  executed,  when  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  had  long  despised  the  impotent 
efforts  of  the  besiegers,  were  employed  in  cele- 
brating a  festival  with  every  circumstance  of 
the  most  licentious  security.  The  mound  of 
the  Euphrates  being  divided,  the  highest  waters 
deserted  their  channel,  the  river  became  forda- 
ble,  and  the  troops  of  Cyrus,  who,  had  not  the 
Babylonians  been  sunk  in  riot  and  debauchery 
might  have  been  confined  within  the  walls,  and 
overwhelmed  by  darts  from  the  battlements, 
made  their  entrance  unperceived  into  the  place; 
cut  to  pieces  the  unarmed  inhabitants;  and 
having  punished  an  impious  king  and  hie 
voluptuous  courtiers,  took  possession  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  city  of  the  ancient  world.* 
^.  This  memorable  event  rendered 

uiy  mp.  Cyros  sole  master  of  those  valuable 
A^'c  \^    coimtries  around  the  Tigris  and 

.  Vy.  i>  .  Euphrates,  which,  from  time  im- 
memorial, had  been  the  seat  of  despotism  and 
luxury,  wealth  and  wickedness.  The  active 
ambition  of  this  great  prince  was  adopted  by 
the  emulation  of  his  immediate  successors. 
Q.  His  son  Cambyses  received  the  snb- 

ymp.        migaion  of  Tyre  and  Cyprus,  and 

a'^  524.  ®^^^^  ^®  important  conquest  of 

Egypt,    in    the    consequences  of 

which  the  Greek  colonies  in  that  country,  and 

on  the  adjobiinff  coast  of  Africa,  were  mvolved. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  adventurous  colonies  in  Ionia  and 
Caria  had,  amidst  other  commercial,  or  rather 
piratical  expeditions,  undertaken  a  voyage  to 
Egypt.  Their  brazen  armour,^  their  courage, 
and  their  activity,  were  beheld  with  amazement 
and  terror  by  the  Egyptians,  then  divided  by 
faction,  and  torn  by  sedition.  Psammetichus, 
one  of  the  mtfny  pretenders  to  the  throne,  en- 
gaged the  Oreeks  in  his  service.  Through 
their  valour  and  discipline  he  became  master 
of  Egypt.  His  rewards  and  promises  prevailed 
on  them  to  settle  in  that  country.  They  up- 
held the  throne  of  his  successors,  until  Apries, 
the  fourth  in  descent  from  Psammetichus,  hav- 
ing undertaken  an  unfortunate  expedition 
against  the  Greek  colony  of  Cyrene,  was  de- 
throned by  Amaais,  the  contemporary  and  ally 
of  Crmsus.' 

Amaais  rivalled  the  Lydian  prince,  in  his 
partiality  for  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
Greeks.  He  raised  a  Cyrenian  woman  to  the 
honours  of  his  bed.  The  Greeks  who  had 
served  his  predecessors,  and  who,  in  oonse- 


3  Herodot.  1.  i.  e.  elxxviil.— e.  czcil. 

4  Herodot.  1.  ii.  e.  clii.  et  tea. 

5  Herodot.  ibid,  ot  Diodor.  Sioid.  1.  i.  o.  zM 
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«iaenoe  of  the  Egyptian  law,  obligring  the  son 
to  follow  the  profearion  of  his  father,  now 
amoanted  to  near  thirty  thoasand,  he  re- 
moved to  Memphis,  his  capital,  and  employed 
them  as  his  body  guard.  He  encouraged  the 
correspondence  of  Uiis  colony  with  the  mother 
count^;  invited  new  inhabitants  from  Greece 
into  Egypt;  promoted  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  nations ;  and  assigned 
to  the  Greek  merchants  for  their  residence  the 
town  and  district  of  Naucratis,  on  the  Nile, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  processions  and  solemnities,  and  where 
the  industry  of  the  little  island  of  iEgina  in 
Europe,  and  the  opulence  of  several  Greek 
cities  in  Asia,  erected  temples  after  the  fashion 
of  their  respective  countries.^ 
Olvmo  "^^  ^^^  prince  was  succeeded 

Ixi  4  ^y  ^^  ^^  Psammenitos,  soon  after 
A  n  coc  Cambyses  mounted  the  throne  of 
A.i^.5SB5.   p^j^^      y^^^  Cambyses    made 

preparations  for  invading  Egypt,  Psammenitus 
imprudently  excited  the  resentment  of  Phanes,^ 
a  Halicamassean  by  birth,  and  an  officer  of 
much  authority  in  the  Grecian  guards.  Phanes 
having  dexterously  effected  his  escape  from 
Egypt,  offered  his  services  to  Cambyses,  who 
by  this  time  had  collected  the  Grecian  and 
PhoBnician  fleets.  This  armament,  however, 
•eemed  unequal  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt;  and 
to  conduct  an  army  thither  by  land,  was  an 
undertaking  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  main 
obstacle  was  overcome  by  the  experience  of 
Phanes.  He  advised  Cambyses  to  purchase  the 
friendship  of  an  Arabian  chief,  who  agreed  to 
transport  on  camels  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  for  the  use  of  the  Persians  in  their  pas- 
sage throu|^  the  desert.  With  the  punctuality 
peculiar^  to  his  nation,  the  Arabian  fulfilled 
his  engagement.  The  Persian  army  joined  the 
fleet  l^fore  Pelusium;  that  place,  regarded  as 
the  key  of  Egypt,  surrendered  after  a  short 
siege;  Psammenitus  was  defeated  in  a  great 
ba&e ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  a 
haughty  conqueror,*  whom  prosperity  rendered 
incapable  of  pity  or  remorse. 

His  cruel,  outrageous,  and  almost  frantic 
behaviour  in  Egypt,  alarmed  the  neighbouring 
Africans,  who  sought  to  avert  the  tempest  from 
themselves  by  speedy  offers  of  submission  and 
tribute.  Thu  prudent  measure  was  adopted 
even  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica, 
who  had  braved  the  united  power  of  Egypt  and 
Lybia.  The  African  Greeks  were  a  colony  of 
Thera,  the  most  southern  island  of  the  iEgean, 
and  itself  a  colony  of  the  Lacedemonians.io 
During  the  heroic  ages,  but  it  is  uncertain  at 
what  precise  era,  the  adventurous  islanders  set- 
tled in  that  part  of  the  Synus  Syrticus,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  principal  city,  Cy- 
rene,  and  which  is  now  lost  in  the  ddsert  of 
Barca.  Descended  from  Lacedemon,  the  Cy- 
renians  naturally  preserved  the  regal  form  of 
government.  Under  Battus,  the  third  prince 
of  that  name,  their  territory  was  well  cultivat- 
•d,  and  their  cities  populous  and  flourishing. 


6  HcrodoL  L  ii.  c  eliL  M  Mq. 
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Six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  they  re- 
ceived a  considemble  accession  of  inhabitants 
from  the  mother  country.  Emboldened  by 
this  reinforcement,  they  attacked  the  neigh- 
bouring Libyans,"  and  seised  on  their  posses- 
sions. The  injured  craved  assistance  from 
Apries  king  of  Egypt,  i^  A  confederacy  was 
thus  formed,  in  order  to  repress  the  incursions, 
and  to  chastise  the  audacity  of  the  European 
invaders.  But  the  valour  and  discipline  of 
Greece,  though  they  yet  feared  to  encounter 
the  power  of  Cambyses,  and  the  renown  of 
Persia,  always  triumphed  over  the  numbers 
and  the  ferocity  of  Africa  :<>  nor  did  Cyrene 
become  tributary  to  Egypt,  till  Egypt  itself  had 
been  subdued  by  a  Grecian  king,  and  the 
sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  of  Sesostris  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  ^^ 
Olvmo  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  died 

1  -^  ?'  by  an  accidental  wound  from  his 
A  C  521  ^'^^  "^o''^*  Darius  Hystaspes,  the 
'  third  in  succession  to  the  empire 
(for  the  riiort  reign  of  the  priest  Smerdis,  de- 
serves only  to  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
of  the  palace,)  possessed  the  pohtical  abilities, 
but  reached  not  the  magnanimity,  of  Cyrus. 
His  ambition  was  unbounded,  and  his  avarice 
still  greater  than  his  ambition.  To  discriminate 
the  characters  of  the  three  first  and  most  illus- 
trious of  their  monarchs,  the  Persians,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  the  East,  styled  Cyms 
the  father,  Cambyses  the  master,  or  tyrant,  and 
Darius  the  broker,  of  the  empire.  The  last 
mentioned  prince  added  the  wealthy,  but  un 
warlike,  nations  of  India  to  his  dominions. 
This  important  acquisition,  which  closed  the 
long  series  of  Persian  conquests  in  Asia,  was 
formed  into  the  twentieth  satrapy,  or  great  di- 
vision, of  the  empire.  The  other  military  en- 
terprises of  this  prince  (as  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  relate)  were  less  successful.  But 
his  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  the  supposed 
era  at  which  the  relieious  and  civil  polity  of 
the  Persians  received  that  form  which  they 
afterwards  invariably  retained. 

Tet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  great- 
est learning  and  ingenuity  have  failed  in  the 
arduous  tuk  of  ascertaining  the  age,  and  still 
more  of  explaining  the  doctrines,  of  Zoro- 
aster. At  whatever  period  he  lived,  he  cer- 
tainly did  for  the  Persians,  what  Homer  and 
Hesiod  are  said  to  have  done  for  the  Greeks. >' 
His  theogony,'^  as  the  Greeks  would  have 
called  it,  consisted  in  the  extravagant  doctrine 
of  the  two  principles,  in  some  moral  precepts, 
and  innumerable  absurd  ceremonies.  The 
magi,  or  priests,  who  probably  derived  some 
share  of  their  influence  from  practising  those 
occult  sciences  afterwards  distinguished  by 
their  name,  were  strongly  protected  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  prophet.  ^  Though  your  rood 
works,"  says  the  Sadder,  ^  exceed  the  sands  on 
the  sea  riiore,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  they  will 
all  be  unprofitable,  unless  accepted  by  the 
priest ;  to  whom  you  must  pay  tithes  of  all 


11  Herodot  1.  'it.  o.  elix. 
19  Herodot  ibid.    Diodor.  BieaL  1.  L  o.  sM, 
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jou  ponew,  of  your  goodi,  of  jonr  land*,  and 
of  your  money.  The  prietta  are  the  teachera 
of  relii^on,  they  know  all  thinga,  and  deliver 
all  men."  Next  to  the  prieeta,  the  royal  family, 
and  particularly  the  reigning  prince,  was  the 
peculiar  care  of  Zoroaster.  In  their  prayers 
and  sacrifices,  the  Persians  were  not  allowed  to 
aoiicit  individually  for  themselves  the  protec- 
tion of  heaven,  but  only  for  the  great  king,  and 
for  the  nation  at  large.  In  celebrating  their 
religious  worship,  they  employed  neither  altars, 
nor  images,  nor  temples;  they  even  derided 
the  folly  of  such  practices  in  others,  probably 
(says  Herodotus)  not  believing,  like  the  Greeks, 
the  nature  of  the  gods  to  resemble  that  of  men. 
On  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  they 
sacrificed  to  the  divinity  ;  and  the  whole  circle 
of  the  heavens  they  ciUled  God.  They  sacri- 
ficed, besides,  to  the  elements,  particularly  fire, 
which  they  considered  as  the  purest  symbol, 
and  most  powerful  agent,  of  the  divine  nature. 
They  borrowed,  however,  the  worship  of  some 
other  divinities  from  the  Assyrians  and  Ara- 
bians ;  for  of  all  ancient  nations,  the  Persians, 
according  to  Herodotua,  were  the  most  disposed 
to  adopt  the  customs  of  their  neighbours. 
They  soon  ^ferred  the  dress,  and  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  dress,  the  arms  of  the  Modes  to 
their  own.  When  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  Greeks,  they  learned  the  worst  and 
most  unnatural  of  their  vices.  There  wss 
scarcely  any  absurdity,  or  any  wickedness,  which 
they  might  not  imbibe,  from  the  licentious  ca- 
ppce,  the  universal  corruption,  and  the  exces- 
aive  depravity  of  Babylon.  The  hardy  and 
intrepid  warriors,  who  had  conquered  Asia, 
were  themselves  subdued  by  the  vices  of  that 
luxurious  city.  In  the  space  of  fifly-two  years, 
which  intervened  between  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  disgraceful  defeat  at  Marathon,  toe 
sentiments,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  Per- 
siana,  underwent  a  total  change ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  boasted  simplioity  of  their  reli- 
gious worship,  we  shall  find  them  thenceforth 
oppressed  by  the  double  yoke  of  despotism  and 
superstition,  whose  combined  influence  extin- 
guished every  generous  feeling,  and  checked 
every  manly  impulse  of  the  soul.^ 

The  tendency  towards  this  internal  decay 
was  not  perceived  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
whose  extraordinary  abilities  eaSbled  him  to 
soften  the  rigours  of  despotism,  without  en- 
dangering his  authority.  He  committed  not 
the  whole  weight  of  government  to  the  inao- 
knee  of  aatraps,  those  proud  substitutes  of  des- 
potism, who  were  ever  ready  to  betray  their 
trust,  and  abuae  their  power.  The  inferior 
governors  of  towns  and  districts  were  appoint- 
ed and  removed  by  himself,  to  whom  only  they 
were  accountable.  By  an  institution,  some- 
what resembling  the  modem  post,  he  provided 
lor  exaet  and  ready  information  conoeming  the 
public  occurrences  in  every  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  vigilant  shepherd  of  his  people, 
he  was  always  ready  to  hear  their  petitions,  to 
redress  their  grievances,  and  to  reward  their 
merit.  Nor  did  the  love  of  ease  or  pleasure 
ever  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 

1  Xeooph.  d«  IiML  Cyril,  1.  tti.  p.  988-M3. 


in  which  he  placed  the  gnatest  gbry  and  hap- 

piness  of  his  reign.'  I 

Olvmn'  ^**  successors  were  nnivenallj        | 

Lxv  4  distinguished  by  an  exorbitant  am-        * 

A  C  517    ^^^^'^i  nourished  by  the  immense 
*  resources  of  their  empire,  which 
under  Darius  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  Eubceic  talents,  a  sum         | 
equal  to  three  millions  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five thousand  pounds  sterling.    Of  this  vast 
revenue,  which,  considering  the  value  of  money 
in  ancient  times,  exceeded  thirty  millions  at 
present,  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  together 
with  the  Carians,  Lydans,  and  several  other 
nations  of  Asia  Minor,  paid  only  the  thirty- 
sixth  part,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.    Besides  this  stated  income,  Da- 
rius might  on  every  necessary  occasion  demand 
the  money  and  services  of  his  subjects.    His 
predecessors  were  contented  with  voluntary 
contributions,  and  a  militia.    This  prince  es- 
tablished taxes,  and  a  standing  army.    The 
number  of  his  troops  equalled  the  resources 
of  his  treasury ;  and  both  corresponded  to  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  which  comprehended 
the  greatest  and  most  populous  nations  of  the 
oarth.    The  barbarity  of  the  northern  Scy- 
thians, and  the  pertinacious  spirit  of  the  £u 
ropean   Greeks,  the  only  enemies  whom   it 
remained  for  him  to  conquer,  seemed  feeble 
barriers  against  the  progress  of  universal  mo- 
narchy.   In   the    extensive  regions  of  Asia, 
every  head  bowed  to  the  tiara  of  the  great 
king,  who  in  an  annual  progress  through  the 
central  parts  of  his  empire,  spent  the  winter  in 
the  warm  plains  of  Babylon;    enjoyed  the 
happy  temperature  of  spring  in  the  city  of 
Susa,  which  adorned  the  flowery  banks  of  the 
£ul«us ;  and  avoided  the  aummer  heats  in  his 
spacious  palace  at  £cbatan,  fanned  by  the  re- 
feshing  breezes  of  the  Median  mountains.' 
Olvmn  ^^^  Darius  could  not  enjoy  the 

1^^'  splendour  of  his  present  greatness, 
A  A  e-iQ  while  a  single  nation  had  merited 
his  resentment,  without  feeling  the 
weight  of  his  revenge.  The  wandering  hordes 
of  Scythia  have  been,  in  all  ages,  formidable  to 
the  civilized  kingdoms  of  the  East.  Thrice 
before  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  firozen  region  had  overrun  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.-  Fighting  against  these  barba- 
rians, the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  had 
lost  his  army  and  his  lift.  It  belonged  to  his 
warlike  successor  to  punish  the  ferocity  of  that 
rude  and  uncultivated,  but  bold  and  high-mind- 
ed people.  With  an  array,  it  is  said,  of  seven 
hundreid  thousand  men,  Darius  traversed  Asia 
Miner,  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  ra- 
vaged Thrace,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  Meanwhile  a  fleet  of  six  hjm- 
dred  sail  left  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  passing  the 
narrow  seas  which  join  the  JEgean  to  the 
Euxine,  coasted  in  a  northern  direction  the 
shores  of  the  latter,  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  sailed  along  that  river  until  they 
joined  the  army.  The  Danube  was  passed  by 
the  usual  expedient  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 


8  XeooVb.  ihtd.  p.  930. 

3  Xeooph.  Ibid,  ct  Hwodot.  I.  Ui.  c.  facxix.  et  teq. 
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to  Um  flpMtaa  kbi;  the  kmoM 
wealth  of  the  Peniaae,  which  they  htd  neither 
virtue  to  enjoy,  nor  Talour  to  defend.  He 
painted  in  the  wainieet  oolonra,  the  love  of 
liberty  which  animated  the  lonians,  and  their 
firm  expectation  that  the  Spaituia  would  ena^ 
ble  them  to  maintain  thai  politioal  indepen- 
dence, which  their  own  laws  tangfat  them  to 
consider  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  hmnmn 
possessions.  Their  interest  and  their  glory,  he 
observed,  were  en  this  occasion  most  Ibrtu- 
nately  united :  for  how  much  greater  glory 
might  be  acquired  by  conquering  Asia,  than  by 
ravaging  Greece  f  and  how  munh  easier  would 
it  be  to  defeat  the  Pexaan  aiehers,  than  to  sub- 
due the  Arcadians  or  Argives,  who  knew,  as 
well  as  the  Spartans  themselves,  the  use  of  the 
spear  and  buokler  f  Their  journey  to  8usa,  the 
rich  capital  of  the  Peraan  dominions,  would  be 
not  only  safe  but  delig^tftil.  To  prove  this, 
he  showed  the  Spartan  a  brasen  taUet,  on 
which,  it  is  said,  were  engraved  all  the  eoun* 
tries,  seas,  and  rivers,  of  the  ancient  worid. 
Pointinflf  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
cities  of  the  lonians,  with  which  Cleomenes 
was  already  aequaiBled,  he  showed  him  adjoin- 
ing to  these,  tfao  beautiful  and  rich  country  of 
Lydta.  Next  to  the  celebrated  kingdom  of 
CroBsos  The  observed)  extend  the  fertile  fields 
of  Phrygia,  equally  adapted  to  agriculture  and 
pasturage.  Beyond  Phrygia  He  the  territories 
of  the  Cappadocians,  wham  the  Greeks  call 
iSyrians.  Farther  towards  the  east  dwell  the 
wealthy  Cilicians,  who  pay  an  annual  tribute 
of  Bve  hundred  talents  to  the  king ;  next  to 
Ihem  live  the  Armenians,  abounding  in  cattle ; 
and  last  of  all  the  Matienians,  bordering  on  the 
province  of  Cissa,  and  the  flowery  banks  of 
the  Choaspes,!  containing  the  superb  city  of 
Snsa,  and  the  invaluable  treasury  of  Darius. 
This  immense  space  is  filled  by  well-inhabited 
countries,  intersected  by  excellent  roads,  and 
supplied  at  proper  distant^  with  convenient 
places  of  refreshment  and  accommodation,  even 
for  a  great  army.  Cleomenes  having  patiently 
listened  to  the  verbose  description  of  the  Mile- 
sian, answered  him  with  JL^aconie  brevity,  ^  In 
three  days  I  will  decide  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  your  demand."^  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  Aristagoras  failed  not  to  repair  to 
the  place  appointed,  where  he  was  soon  met 
by  tlie  Spartan  king,  who  asked  him,  In  how 
many  days  they  might  march  to  Suea  ?  Here 
the  usual  prudence  of  Aristagoras  forsook  him ; 
for  he  ought  not  to  have  told  the  true  distance, 
nays  Herodotus,  if  he  had  wished  to  engage 
the  Spartans  to  accompany  him.  But  he  re- 
plied unguardedly.  That  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  about  eighteen  miles  a  day,  they  mieht  reach 
Susa  in  three  months.  Upon  this  Cleomenes 
exclaimed  with  indignation,  ^Milesian  stran- 
ger, you  must  be  gone  from  Sparta  before  the 
setting  of  the  sun ;  for  you  have  made  a  very 
inauspicious  and  a  very  dangerous  proposal,  in 
advieing  the  Spartans  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  three  months  from  the  Grecian  sea."  With 
this  severe  reprimand  he  left  Aristagoras,  and 


1  Otherwiw  called  th*  Bulmu,  as  above,  p^  90. 
4  Hflvodot  Lt.  a.  sUz.  stMq. 


immedtolely  reiomM  hdm6.  The  arlAil  Affle- 
sian,  however,  was  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  a 
firat  refusal.  Acfcording  to  the  custom  of  an* 
cient  times,  when  men  endeavoured  to  paint  to 
the  eye  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  he  clothed 
himself  in  the  garmwit  of  a  supplicant,  and 
sought  protection  in  the  house  of  Cleomenes. 
Having  obtained  the  fkvour  of  a  third  audi- 
ence, he  attempted  to  effect  by  money  what  he 
could  not  accomplish  by  argument.  But  he 
found  it  as  difficult  to  bribe,  as  it  had  been  to 
persuade  the  Spartan ;  and  although  he  tempt- 
ed him  with  the  offer  of  above  five  thousand 
pounds  (an  immense  sum  in  Greece  in  those 
days,)  it  wss  impossible  to  render  Cleomenes 
propitious  to  his  design.'  • 

Aristagoras,  thus  ungenerously  dismissed 
firom  Sparta,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians, 
from  whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  more 
favourable  reception.  Athens  was  the  mother 
country  of  the  lonians,  who  formed  the  great- 
est and  most  distinguished  portion  of  the  Asia- 
tie  Greeks.  The  Athenians,  as  a  maritime 
state,  had  always  maintained  a  closer  connec- 
tion than  the  Spartans  with  their  distant  colo- 
nies ;  and  as  they  possessed,  for  that  early  age, 
a  very  considerable  naval  s^ren^,  thev  were 
not  averse  to  a  distant  expedition.  Besides 
Olvmo  **^**"  reasons,  which  at  all  times 
xl^  o '  miMrt  !>*▼«  had  no  small  influence 
A.  C  594  ^^  ^^''  ^^^'^''^^^  ^®  present  situa^ 
*  tionoftheir  republic  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  Aristagoras.  The 
firee  form  of  government,  gradually  introduced 
by  the  progressive  spirit  of  liberty,  had  been 
defined  b^  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  confirmed  bj 
the  unammous  approbation  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. The  public  assembly,  connsting  of  all  ctti- 
lens  who  had  attained  the  age  or  manhood, 
was  invested  with  the  executive,  as  well  as  the 
legislative  powers  of  government.  The  nine 
archons  were  rather  the  ministers,  than,  as 
their  name  denotes,  the  governors  of  the  repub- 
lic The  senate,  consisthig  first  of  four,  and 
afterwards  of  five  hundred  members,  was  con- 
stituted by  lot,  the  most  popular  mode  of  ap- 
pointment. The  court  of  the  Areopagus,  ori- 
ginally entrusted  with  the  criminal  jurisdiction, 
assumed  an  extensive  power  in  regulating  the 
behaviour  and  manners  of  the  citizens.  It  con- 
sisted only  of  such  magistrates  as  had  dis- 
charged with  approbation  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices.  The  members  were  named  for 
life ;  and  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  institution, 
they  were  persons  of  a  mature  age,  of  an  ex- 
tensive experience,  and  who  havring  already  at- 
tained the  aim,  had  seen  the  vanity  of  ambition, 
their  characters  admirably  fitted  them  for  re- 
straining the  impetuous  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  for  stemming  the  torrent  of  popular 
firenzy.    Such  was  the  government^  enjoyed 


3  Horodot  1.  ▼.  e.  U. 

4  I  forbear  treating  fully  of  the  Athenian  govemioent  and 
laws,  nntil  the  eiitabiishment  of  what  was  called  the  Athe- 
nian empire.  Dnrinf  mofe  than  sixty  years  that  republic 
maintained  dominion  over  many  hundred  eitiea  and  colo- 
nies. The  fate  of  all  these,  as  well  as  the  measnrea  of  in- 
dependent and  hostile  states,  depended  on  the  proceeding! 
of  the  Athenians.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  a  thorough  ae- 
maintanee  with  the  internal  oonstitntion  and  state  of 
Athene  will  become  necessary  for  explalninf  the  hiatorieal 
ivaaMottMM  wUsb  «•  ahaU  hsTt  oeeaMoQ  to  Meoid. 
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the  most  perfect  of  ail  human  in8tit«liani,  and 
which  wa«  peculiarly  eadeared  to  them  at  pfe- 
aont,  by  the  reoent  fhseorery  of  fieedom,  after 
»  loBg^  though,  in  general,  not  a  cruel  tyranny. 
Ql  The  danger  of  tyranny  is  an  evil 

I  /  '^'  neceannly  attending  every  demo- 
A  C  57B    ^^""^^  republic,  in  which,  as  there 

'is  not  a  proper  separation  between 
the  legtelatire  and  executive  powers,  the  assem* 
Uy  must  often  intrust  to  one  man  those  func- 
tions of  government,  which  the  coUedure  body 
of  the  people  are  sometimes  unable,  and  always 
ill  qualified  to  exeicise ;  and  in  whiofa,  there- 
fore, the  splendour  of  wealth  may  dasde,  the 
charms  of  eloquence  may  seduce,  and  the 
combined  power  of  policy  and  prowess  may  in- 
fimidatff  and  subdue  the  unsteady  mindi  of 
the  ignorant  vulgar.  The  fame  of  his  OljFmpic 
vietories  ooidd  not  pfocure  for  Cylon^  the  sove- 
reignty of  Athens;  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  other  unsuoosssftil  candidates  had  asphed 
mX  Uus  high  object  of  ambition,  before  the  arts 
and  eloquence  of  Pisistratus,  who,  thoogh  bom 
an  Athenian  citisen,  was  descended  of  the 
blood  of  ancient  kings,  obtained  possession  of 
the  dangerous  prize,  which  proved  fatal  to  his 
fimuly. 

What  his  enterprising  ability  had  acquired, 
his  firmness,  his  wisdom,  and  his  moderation^ 
Olvmn  enabled  him  long  to  maintain.  So 
1^-.  S*  completely  was  his  authority  esta- 
X^'  5.Q    blished,  that  on  his  death  the  go- 

'  vemment  desoended,  as  a  private 
inheritance,  to  his  son.  Resentment  of  a  per- 
•onal  iiqury'  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the 
mild  tyranny*  of  Hipparohus;  though  his  mur- 
derers, Hermodius  and  Aristogeiton,  were 
afterwards  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  not  as 
the  aVMigers  of  a  private  quarrel,  but  as  the  re- 
storers of  public  freedom.*  His  brother  Hip- 
piss  succeeding  to  the  throne,  treated  his  coon- 
trymen  with  a  degree  of  severity  which  they 
had  not  hitherto  experienced ;  his  person  and 
his  government  became  alike  odious ;  he  was 
«q>elled,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
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c^olciQ    Lacedemonians,  and  the  general 
^oiu.   in^iip^^^  of  ^  injured  people, 
afler  his  family  had,  with  various  interruptions, 
governed  Athens  sixty-eight  yeam. 

The  power  of  Athens  was  great  in  ancient 
times;  but  it  became  inccmiparably  greater 
sAer  the  re-establishment  of  demooracy.io   So 


5  Hioeyd.  1.  L  c.  envi.    Plot  In. 

6  Plato  in  Hipp«veb.  HerodoL  ThacTdid.  i.  SO.  Aristot 
PoKt.  L  V.  c  xii. 

7  To  tfiii  etfoamttanee  Plato  •|fr«ea  with  ThQcydidet, 
whoM  ftceoaot  of  the  tmiinetton  difhn  wid«1y  from  that 
•f  oMMt  oUmt  aneioot  writen.    Tbucjdid.  1.  vi. 

8  Plato,  p.  S34.  Tbo  oraton  Andocidei  and  laocrates 
agrea  with  the  phtloaopher.  Meuraiut  hnd  mado  a  careful 
eoHaction  of  all  the  paaiagea  ralating  to  the  Piaiatntidn,  in 
bii  Piaistratus. 

0  AiK  v^wv  aXM(  fcviTdi  a«r*  mt»w 
OiXTMTf  AffttSti  SMI  Aftrroyttrmv 
Oti  to»  Tvf  swov  KTariTOi) 
tr9¥6/t*vs  r*  AJuvMC  iT^mfmrav.       AVOMVB. 
**  Toor  glory  ahall  laat  for  over,  moat  belorad  Hamodias 
and  Ariatosoiton,  baeauae  yoo  alaw  the  tyraat,  and  pn»- 
cor^  ^aal  laws  for  Athena.** 

lOThie  obranration,  which  ia  literally  Cranahted,  haa 
waif  bt  firam  aoeb  aa  old  and  hooaat  biatofiaa  aaHarodotna. 
Rai  wofda  ara  atill  atroofar  in  another  pawa(e;.^vx««  St 
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a^antageous  to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
.    p  is  the  enioyment  of  liberty,  even  in 

" in  '  tLt\A     ^  lewiai  perfisct  form,  that  in  a  few 
i>ii>— &U4.    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  expulsion  of  Hip- 

pias,  the  Athenians  acquired  an  ascendant  in 
Qieeoe,  which  was  fatal  to  their  enemies,  pain- 
ful to  their  rivals,  and  even  dangerous  to  them- 
selves. Tkey  chastised  the  iiuolence  of  the 
irianders  of  Eubcea  and  ^gina,  who  contended 
with  them  in  naval  power;  and  humbled  the 
pride  of  Thebes,  which  rivalled  them  in  mili- 
tary glory.  FavoQied,  as  they  fondly  believed, 
by  thb  protection  of  their  tutelary  Minerva, . 
and  animated  as  they  strongly  felt,  by  the  pos- 
session of  an  equal  freedom,  they  adorned  their 
capital  with  the  richest  spoils  of  their  van- 
quished enemies.  Their  influence  soon  ex- 
tended over  the  noithem  parts  of  Greece;  and 
the  fame  of  their  power,  stUl  greater  than  their 
power  itself,  alarmed  the  fears  and  jealoui^ 
of  the  Pelopennosians.  The  Spartans,  in  par- 
tienlar,  who  had  assisted  them  in  restoring  the 
demeciacy,  now  perceived  the  error  of  which 
they  had  been  guBty,  in  promoting  the  great- 
ness of  an  ambitious  rival.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent'^ the  dangerous  consequenees  of  their 
folly,  they  summoned  to  a  congress  all  theii 
allies  in  Peloponnesos,  that  their  united  wisdoir 
might  concert  proper  measures  for  resisting, 
ere  it  was  too  late,  the  encroachments  of  the 
A  r  t:i\A  Athenians,  which  threatened  the 
A.  i..5(J4.  liberties  of  all  Greece.  Their  alhes* 
readfly  obe3red  the  welcome  summons,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  several  states  having  assembled, 
in  the  Spartan  forum,  eageriy  listened  to  the 
speakers  appointed  to  explain  the  intentions 
of  that  republic  The  Lacedemonian  orators 
acknowledged  the  mistaken  policy  of  their 
country,  in  expelling  ftmn  Athens  the  frunily 
of  Pisistratns,  and  delivering  the  government 
of  that  city  into  the  hands  ofa  most  ungrateful 
popuhioe,  who  had  since  treated  them  with 
much  indignity.    ^Bnt  why  (they  proceeded) 


rs-euli»«e»,  11  *at  ASijvaioi  Tu^awtuSAiiirei  fttv^  ovfa/iuj 
rvvtr^iBf  ]rift»i«f«yro»v  irai  sfiiivov;,  «»-aXX,ei%9irrft  U 
TvfMWMy,  /ffm  irfmrtt  aTiMVTe.  HerodoL  1.  v.  e.  Ixziriii 
U  Beaidea  Ihia  principal  reaaoo,  the  Spartane,  and  pai^ 
ticularly  their  kins  Cleomene*,  tiad  private  grounds  for 
onanrel  with  the  AUienians.  The  AlemKonids,  a  nowerfnl 
family,  and  rivaJa  of  the  Piaisiratida,  bad  been  baniahed 
Athena  dorinc  the  uaurpation  of  the  latter.  Having  repeat- 
edlv  tried,  without  lucceai,  to  return  by  force,  they  at  length 
had  reeonrse  I0  itratagem.  The  temple  of  Delphi  baying 
bean  deamved  by  fire,  they  eootraotmi  with  the  Ampbictyona 
for  rebuilding  it ;  and  inatead  of  employing  Porwo  atone, 
agreeably  to  their  contract,  they  built  the  wliole  front  of 
Parian  marble.  Tbie  generosity  gained  them  the  good-will 
of  the  Amphielyons;  bribery  procured  them  the  favonr  of 
the  Pythia,  or  rather  of  the  dixeetoia  of  the  oracle;  and  tbe 
Laceasmonians  were  commanded  by  Apollo  to  deliver 
Athens  from  tyranta.  Thit  was  effected  by  Cleomenea, 
who,  opon  diaooverin^  tbe  frond,  waa  moved  with  great 
roMntment  againat  Chutbenea,  tbe  principal  of  the  Alom*- 
onid8B,bT  whom  he  and  his  countr]^  had  been  so  shamefttlly 
deceived.  He  therefore  united  with  lea^raa,  the  rival  of 
CliarheDea.  The  hitter,  together  with  his  partiaana,  wan 
again  baniahed  from  Athens.  Bat  tbe  Athoniana  perceiviiw 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  tbe  prevailing  faction  to  ostablidS 
an  oligarchy,  flew  to  arma.  Cleomenet  and  Tsagoras  took 
roftigo  in  th«  citadel.  On  the  third  day  they  aarrendered  on 
capitulation.  The  Lacedssmonians  were  allowed  to  retire 
in  aafety.  Isagoraa  was  banished ;  many  of  his  partisans 
oxecnted ;  and  the  Alcmaonide,  headed  by  CI  sthenea, 
again  letarned  in  triumph.  From  tbia  time  democracy,  in 
the  atrict  sense  of  the  word,  continued,  with  short  inters 
ruptiooa,  to  prevail  in  Athens.  Harodot.  I.  v.  c.  lav.  et  snq. 
ThaeTd.  1.  vi.  c.  IvttL 
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act  innittied  all  th«ur  nmnttboan?  Doea  not 
tibeir  pride  daily  iaoccaae  with  theix  power  P 
And  IB  then  not  leasom  to  diMd,  that  their 
gsttwiag  ambition  maj  eadaagaiv  nnd  at  length 
ieatrojr,  the  publia  aaf etyf  In  order  to  proTent 
this  eviU  we  ha^e  reoalled  Uippiae  from  baniah- 
meat  And  let  ua,  t^refiue,  by  our  united 
efioita,  reiaatate  the  a«a  of  PMiatntna  in  that 
power  and  antboriiy  of  whieh  w«  moeiiiyiidi- 
cienaly  deprived  him." 

The  apeeeh  of  the  Laoedrnmoniaiu  produced 
not  the  intended  effect  The  Peloponaenana, 
howeter  jeabua  of  the  AthsfiiAii  gseaitneaa, 
were  attU  mon  jealona  of  the  power  of  tyraata ; 
•ad  many  of  them,  who  had  experienced  the 
haughtuiem  ef  Sparta,  were  not  dimatiafied 
with  beholding  a  rival  to  that  repnblic  in  the 
Bocthern  diviaion  of  Greece*  The  other  depu- 
tiee  expremed  then:  diaaeat  by  ailant  dimppro- 
bation;  but  Soaialea,  the  Corinthtaa,  dedared 
lua  wntiBienta  at  great  length,  ia  a  speech 
which  alike  marka  Uie  maaly  ehanoter  of  the 
age,  and  the  youthful  vigour  of  Grecian  elo- 
<ineace.  "■  Then  aucdy,  JUarcedmBiqoiaae,  will 
the  heaveae  aink  below  tiie  earth,  and  the  earth 
riae  aublimein  the  air;  men  will  inhabit  the 
deptha  of  the  aea,  and  fiahee  will  take  poaaea- 
aion  of  the  land,  whan  you,  formerly  the  bul- 

«  warka  of  liberty,  ahall  demoliah  the  popular 
govemmenta  of  Greece,  and  eatabliah  tyraoniea 
in  their  room,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
najuat,  or  more  pemicions.'^  AfSnT  thia  pomp- 
ooa  exordium,  the  Corinthian  proceeded  to 
deacribe  and  exaggeiaAe  the  calaautiM  which 
hia  own  oountcymea  had  auJSMod  from  the 
aampation  of  Cypaelus,  and  hie  aon  Periander. 
Having  relatad,  at  gvaat  length,  the  proiad, 
omel,  and  deapotie  actiona  ef  theae  pnnaee, 
^'Bnch,"  added  he^^'are  tha  gamim  Mto  of 
abeolQte  power;  but  I  abjure  yon  by  the  Gie- 
oiao  goda!  attempt  ant  to  r^^eataUkah  i|  ip 
Athena.  The  Coiiathiana  wera  aetiedi  with 
aatoniahment*  when  they  heard  that  you  had 
sent  for  Hippiaa;  I  myaelf  waa  amazed  at  be- 

'  holding  bim  in  this  aaaembly;  yet  we  never 
nupected  that  you  purpoaed  to^  reatoie  hia^  in 
triumph,  to  hia  much  injured  city.  If  yoa  atill 
peraiat  in  this  &tal  reaolution,  know  that  the 
Corinthians  diaavow  aU  part  in  a  design  equally 
najuat  and  impioua."^  The  other  deputiea 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  boldneaa  of  Soai- 
clea,  who  expreaaed  th»  aentiments  which  they 
themaelvea  feh,  but  which  their  rei^pect  for  the 
A  C  604  L*^<Bmoiuana  obliged  them,  to 
'  eonoeal.  Hippies  alone  oppoaed 
the  general  voice  of  the  aaaembly,  attesting  the 
same  goda  which  hia  opponent  had  invoked, 
and  propheaying,  that  at  aome  foture  time  the 
Corinthians  would  repent  their  preaent  con- 
duct, and  regret  their  cruel  injustice  to  the  aon 
ef  Piaietretus,  when  their  own  citiaena,  aa  well 
aa  the  rest  of  Greece,  should  fatally  experieaee 
the  dangereua  ambition  of  Athena.  Thia  re- 
monatranoe,  which  waa  ao  AiUy  juatified  ia  the 
aequel,  produced  no  immediate  efiect  in  the 
assembly ;  the  Lacedemonians  finally  yielded 
to  the  general  reqneal  of  their  confedeiatoai  and 
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ahatsiasd  frma  their  hafeMided  iMavstioa  In  the 

government  of  a  Grecian  city. 
Olvmn  '^^^  dethroned  prince,  finding  hie 

I  /    r       cause  univenaliy  abandoned  by  the 
A  C  fiOl    ^'^^^  aought  the  protection  of 
*  Artaphemea,  the  Persian  governor 

of  Sardie.  Having  acquired  the  confidence  ol 
this  magistrate,  he  repreaented  to  him  the  in 
solenoe,  ingratitude,  and  perfidy  o^  ^>  country- 
meat  ^nd  the  aeverest  reproaches  with  which 
he  loaded  their  character,  gained  ready  belief 
with  the  Persian.  The  AUienians,  who  were 
informed  of  these  intrigues,  sent  ambasaadoa 
to  Sardia,  in  order  to  counteract  them:  but  the 
resolution  of  Artaphemea  waa  already  taken 
and  he  told  the  ambassadors,  that  if  they  con 
suited  their  safety,  and  would  avoid  the  reaent>> 
meat  of  Peraia,  they  muat  reinatate  Hippiaa  in 
the  throne  of  hia  iather.  Hia  answer  had  been 
reported  to  the  Athaniaaat  and,  the  aaaembly 
had  finally  reaolved  to  oppose  the  power  of  tho 
greatest  empire  upon  earth,  rather  tlian  admit 
within  their  walls  the  declared  enemy  of  their 
Uberties^s 

Olvmn  Precisely  at  this  juncture  Arista- 

^  .^'       |(^na  axrived  at  Athens,  explained 
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therevoltof  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from 


the  government  of  Artaphemea, and 
solicited  the  aaaiatance  of  the  Atheniana,  in 
defonding  their  own  colonies  againat  the  op^ 
presaive  violence  of  the  common  foe.  Many 
arguments  were  not  nsoeaaary  to  make  the 
people  of  Athens  adopt  a  measure  which 
gratified  thsij;  own  passions.  The  eloquent 
MileaiajA,  howevet^  described  the  wealth  and 
extent  of  Persia,  the  giandear  and  popuhmsr 
ness  of  its  oities,  and,  above  all,  the  slothi^ 
effeminacy  and  pusillanimous  weakness  of  their 
inkshitanta^  who,  unable  to  support  the  pon- 
dered abield,  ot  to  poise  the  manly  laaoe,  in- 
vited, aa  an  easgr  preyi  the  victorieus  araw  of  a 
mose  warlike  invader.  Tho  apeeeh  of  Ariatar 
goms  waa  weU  fitted  to  excite  the  ambition  and 
avarice  of  Athens.  The  assemb\^  immediatelj 
decreed  thai  aasistance  should  be  sent  to  Ionia. 
Twenty  ships  were  fitted  oat  with  all  con- 
venient apeed,  which,  reinforced  by  five  more 
belonging  to  Eretria,  a  town  of  Eubma,  ren- 
desvoassd  in  the  hsf  boor  of  Miletus.' 

Aristafforas  spent  not  long  time 

in  his  embassy  to  the  other  states  of 
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Greece,  and  soon  met  his  Athenian 


allies  at  the  place  appointed.  It  was 
here  determined,  that  while  the  commander  in 
chief  regulated  the  civil  affairs  of  the  lonians, 
his  brothsr  Charopinus  should  conduct  a  mili- 
tary expedition  against  the  wealthy  capital  of 
Lydia.  The  Athenians,  desirous  of  testifying 
their  resentment  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  still  more  desirous  of  plunder,  eagerly  en- 
gaged in  tiiis  undertakiag.  The  united  fleets 
left  the  harbour  of  Miletus,  and  sailed  to  £pb»> 
sus,  where  the  troops  were  disembarked ;  and 
in  three  daya,  accomplishing  a  journey  of 
aoTonty  miles,  appeared  before  tne  walla  of 
Sardia.  The  Peraiaa  governor  little  expected 
such  a  visit;  his  soldiers  were  not  prepared  to 
take  the  field;  and  the  extensive  walla  of  the 
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oity  GottU  not  b»  dteAnded,  on  ttU  iido«i  agalsit 
Ihe  besiegen.  Artaphemes,  Uiorefore^  eon- 
tented  himself  with  defenduQg  the  dtadal; 
while  the  Greeks,  without  opposition,  entered 
Saittis,  in  order  to  plunder  Uie  aceiimulated 
wealth  of  that  ancient  capital.  Bot  an  accident 
prevented  them  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  thebr 
aaocesB.  The  resentment  of  a  rapacious  soldiM*, 
diseppointed  of  his  prey,  set  fire  to  the  house 
of  a  Lydian,  situate  on  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
which  connsted,  for  the  most  part,  of  very 'com- 
bustible materisls,  the  houses  being  all  roofed, 
and  many  of  them  walled  with  cane ;  a  mode 
of  bailding  doubly  dangerous  in  that  adust  cli- 
mate. TIm  flames  readily  communicated  from 
one  house  to  another;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  place  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  of  fire.  Sardis  was  built 
in  the  Grecian,  not  in  the  eastern  faBhion,^ 
having,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  which 
intersected  the  town,  a  spacious  square,  which 
commonly  served  for  the  market-place.^  Thi- 
ther the  Persians,  driven  fVom  the  extremities, 
betook  themselves  for  refuge  against  the  fury 
of  the  flames. 

Arms  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  Barbarians,^ 
and  the  Persians,  who  had  assembled  in  the 
e^uare  without  any  intention  of  making  de- 
fence, discovered  their  own  strength  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  resist  the  enemy.  Mean  while 
the  flames  of  Sardis  brought  tiie  inhabitants 
from  all  parts  of  Lydla  to  their  assistance. 
The  Greeks  were  attacked,  repelled,  obliged  to 
abandon  their  booty ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  difBculty  that  they  eflecied  their  escape. 
Their  retreat  fVom  Sardis  was  still  more  rapid 
than  their  march  thither.  It  then  appeared, 
that  the  taking  and  burning  of  the  Lydian 
capital  was  no  more  than  a  stroke  of  military 
address,  which  succeeded,  because  unforeseen, 
and  of  which  the  Greeks  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  avail  themselves.  The  enemy 
collecting  their  whole  force,  pursued  them  to 
Ephesus,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  vigorous  resistance  of 
the  Athenians.  The  Eub<ean  auxiliaries  also 
behaved  with  uncommon  spirit,  headed  by 
their  countryman  Eualcides,  whose  Olympic 
victories  had  been  highly  extolled  in  the  verses 
of  Simonides,  and  whose  death  on  this  occa- 
non  was  long  and  deeply  regretted. 

Bad  fortune  is  commonly  attended  with  dis- 
sensions in  a  confederate  army.  The  allies 
threw  the  blarad  on  each  other,  and  the  Athe- 
nians returned  home  in  disgust,  determined  no 
longer  to  endanger^  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
men  who  employed  so  little  wisdom  or  valour 
m  their  own  defence.  The  Tonians,  though 
denerted  by  their  allies,  and  defeated  by  the 
enemy  at  land,  carried  on  the  war  vigorously 
by  sea.  Sailinff  northwards,  they  reduced  Bv- 
Kantiam,  and  all  the  neighbouring  cities  on  tiie 
Hellespont,  or  Propontis.  Their  fleet  then  di- 
rected its  course  to  Caria,  and  having  become 
master  of  the  most  considerable  portion  of  that 
coast,  defeated  the  Phoanidans  off  the  isle  of 


4  We  hare  tlre«df  obsorvAd,  that  ths  Peniant  bid  not 
airrPnram,  or  place  of  pnUic  reaorL 
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Cyprve.  The  lidlilary  stDWoesB  of  the  Peraam 
engaged  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prosecute 
the  war  by  land ;  and  th^  subsequent  opera- 
tions discovered  such  adegreeof  pnidence  and 
courage,  as  they  seem  never  to  have  exerted 
on  any  futore  occasion.  In  order  the  more 
speedily  to  quash  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents, 
they  formed  their  numerous  army  into  three 
divisions,  allotting  to  each  its  particular  de- 
partment. After  these  separate  brigades  had 
reduced  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Eoiians,  Do- 
rians, and  lonians,  the  three  great  branches  of 
the  HeDenic  race,  ft  was  concerted,  that  they 
should  re-assemble  in  one  body,  to  attack 
MUetus,  whioh  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
rebellion  ;  and  whioli,  ^ongfa  pvoperly  ea  Ionic 
city,  was  considered,  on  account  q€  its  great 
strengti)  and  impertanoe,  rather  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  whole  coimtry,  than  as  the  capital 
of  a  particular  province.  This  plan,  so  judi- 
ciously concerted,  was  carried  into  execution 
by  thrae  sons-in-law  of  Darios,  Hymees,  Dau* 
rises,  and  Otanes ;  the  first  of  whom  reduced 
the  EoUan  cities;  the  second  conquered  the 
Dorians,  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Caria,^  while  Otanes,  assisted  by  the  counsels 
and  bravety  of  Artaphemes,  overran  the  Icmic 
coast,  burning  and  destroying  all  before  him. 
The  miserable  natives  were  put  to  the  sword, 
or  dragged  into  captivity ;  the  more  fortunate 
escaped  these  calamities,  by  flying  to  their 
ships,  or  taking  refiige  within  the  lofty  walls 
of  Miletus.0 

The  time  now  approached  for  attacking  thai 
place,  which,  as  its  hartiour  commanded  the 
rh«,»«.v  coast,  it  was  necessary  to  invest  by 
YJ^i'  «»  ««d  land.  We  might,  on  this 
A  C  494  ^^^^M'^'i^i  ®^P^^  ^  ^>^<1  Aristagoras, 
•  ***•  the  prime  mover  of  the  rebellion, 
displaying  the  fertile  resources  of  his  genins ; 
but  before  Miletus  was  besieged,  Aristagoras 
was  no  more.  The  perfidious  Ionian,  who  had 
persuaded,  not  only  his  own  countrymen,  but 
all  the  Asiatic,  and  many  of  the  European 
Greeks,  that  the  public  jMifety  was  the  sole 
object  of  his  conoem,  had  never  probably  any 
other  end  in  view  but  the  success  of  his  own 
selfish  designs.  When  Cym^  and  Clazomen^, 
two  neighbouring  towns  of  Ionia,  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians,  he  thought  it  time  to 
provide,  by  a  speedy  retreat,  for  his  personal 
safety ;  and  abandoning,  in  its  greatest  need,  a 
country  whidi  he  had  mvolved  in  all  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  he  fled,  with  his  numerous  par- 
tisans, to  an  obscure  comer  of  Thrace,  situated 
beyond  the  reach,  both  of  the  Persians,  from 
whom  he  had  revolted,  and  of  the  Grecians 
whom  he  had  betrayed.  But  while  he  endea- 
voured to  secure  his  establishment  there,  he 
provoked,  by  his  cruelty,  tlic  despair  of  the  na- 
tives, and  together  with  the  companions  of  his 
perfidy,  perished  miserably  by  the  hands  of 
those  fierce  barbarians,  who  thus  revenged 
what  happened  to  be,  for  once,  the  common 
cause  of  Greece  and  Persia.  >o 


8  After  the  conqant  necined  eooiplete,  Daurieea  wae  rar* 
priced  and  ale  in  by  HererlidtM,  t  general  of  the  Caritne 
But  this  dimaier  bad  no  eflTect  on  the  general  fortune  of  the 
war.    Herod.  I.  v.  c  crl. 

9  Herudot.  1.  v.  c.  evi.  cvii.  et  seq. 

10  Herodot  I.  v.  e.  cixiv.  exxv.  exxvL 
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About  tlu«  time  Histiietis,  the  Milesian,  the 
kinsman  and  frioiid  of  Aristagoras,  arrived 
from  Susa,  oommisnoned  by  Darius  to  direct, 
by  his  experienced  wisdom  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  the  valoar  and  activity 
of  the  Persian  generals.  The  birth,  the  educa- 
tion, the  manners  of  this  singular  man,  together 
with  the  strong  partiality  of  every  Greek  in 
favour  of  his  native  land,  might  have  afforded 
good  reason  to  the  Pereian  king  to  suspect  his 
fidelity :  he  indeed  suspected  it ;  but  the  art- 
ful address,  the  warm  professions,  the  subtle 
insinuation  of  Histiieus,  easily  overcame  every 
prejudice  which  his  situation  and  character 
made  it  natural  to  conceive  against  him.  He 
was  sent  to  assist  the  army  of  Darius,  his  be- 
nefactor, in  crushing  the  Grecian  rebellion ; 
bnt  his  real  intention  was  to  take  upon  himself 
the  conduct  of  that  rebelMon,  and  to  raise  his 
own  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian  pow- 
er. As  he  passed  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
his  intrigues  produced  a  conspiracy  at  Sardis, 
whirh,  being  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of 
Arlaphemes,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  his 
afccompltces.  Histieus  made  a  seasonable  re- 
treat to  the  Ionian  shore,i  where  he  hoped  to 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  his  ancient 
friends.  But  the  Milesians,  remembering  his 
former  tyranny,  and  the  recent  baseness  of  his 
nephew  Aristagoras,  shut  their  gates  against 
him.  He  sought  admission  into  Chios,  but 
without  better  success.  The  Lesbians,  with 
much  difficulty,  lent  him  eight  vessels,  which 
he  employed  against  the  enemy  in  the  Euxine; 
bnt  ho  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  crucified 
ut  Sardis,  having  performed  nothing  sufficient 
to  change  the  fortune  of  a  war,  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  his  advice,  and  fomented 
by  hi»  ambition. 3 

Meanwhile  the  Persian  fleet  and  army  sur- 
rounded the  walls  of  Miletus.  We  are  not 
informed  of  the  exact  number  of  their  land 
f:>rces,  which,  consisting  of  all  the  united  gar- 
risons in  those  parts,  must  have  greatly  exceed- 
ed any  stronirth  wliich  the  much  exhausted 
Greeks  could  bring  into  the  field.  Thoir  fleet, 
composed  of  Phoenicians,  Cilicians,  and  Ej^yp- 
tians,  amounted  to  six  hundred  sail ;  besides  a 
considerable  naval  force  belonging  to  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  which,  having  co-operated  during 
one  year  with  the  Ionian  insurgents,  had  re- 
cently submitted  to  Darius.  In  order  to  deli- 
berate concerning  the  means  of  opposing  this 
mighty  armament,  the  Grecians  assembled  in 
the  Panionian  council,  where  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  resist  the  Persians  by  land :  the  citi- 
zens of  Miletus  alone  were  exhorted  to  defend 
their  wails  to  the  last  extremity,  under  the 
conduct  of  Pythagoras,  a  person  of  great  rank 
and  eminence  in  that  republic.  While  every 
effort  should  be  exerted  for  maintaining  this 
8tron^  hold  of  Ionia,  it  was  determined  that 
the  Grecian  fleet,  the  last  and  only  hope  of  tlie 
nation,  should  assemble  at  the  small  island  of 
Lad^,  lying  off  the  harbour  of  Miletus,  and 
offer  battle  to  that  of  the  Persians.'     When  all 


1  Herodot.  1.  r\.  e.  ii.  et  seq. 
3  Horodot.  I.  vi.  e.  ri.  et  teq. 
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their  forces  were  ooHected  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  they  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  ships,  which,  containing,  each  at 
a  medium,  a  complement  of  above  two  hnn- 
dred  men,  made  the  whole  amount  to  a  num- 
ber sufficiently  respectable,  and  which,  had 
they  all  remained  firm  and  unanimous  in  the 
common  cause,  might,  perhaps,  have  still  ren- 
dered them  victorious.  Such,  at  least,  was  th 
opinion  of  the  Persian  commanders,  who,  whei 
informed  of  the  strength  of  the  Grecian  fleet, 
despaired  of  conquering  it  by  open  force,  and 
endeavoured  to  effect  by  policy,  what  they 
could  not  accomplish  by  valour.  Calling  to- 
gether the  Ionian  tyrants,  who,  after  being  ex- 
pelled their  dominions  by  Aristagoras,  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  Medes,  and  actually  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  Darius,  they  represented 
to  those  banished  princes,  that  now  was  th 
time  to  show  their  attachment  to  the  service  of 
the  great  kine.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
instructed,  each  of  them,  to  persuade,  by  mes- 
sage or  a  personal  interview,  the  subjects  whom 
he  had  formeriy  commanded,  to  desert  the 
Grecian  confederacy ;  to  acquaint  them,  that 
if  they  complied  with  this  proposal,  their 
houses  and  temples  should  be  spared,  while 
those  of  their  more  obstinate  allies  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  flames ;  that  their  republics 
should  be  treated  with  great  lenity,  and  even 
received  into  favour,  while  their  countrymen 
who  resisted,  would  inevitably  be  reduced  into 
servitude;  their  youth  disgraced  by  castra- 
tion; their  virgins  transported  to  Bactrim, 
to  satisfy  the  lust  of  barbarians;  and  their 
country,  which  contained  every  thing  once  dear 
to  them,  their  temples,  their  statues,  their 
oracles,  and  tlie  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  be» 
stowed  on  some  more  deserving  and  less  rebel* 
lious  people. 

These  insidious  representations,  however, 
produced  not  any  immediate  effect  Each  com- 
munity, believing  that  they  alone  were  solicited 
to  abandon  the  common  cause,  scorned,  on 
account  of  their  private  advantage,  to  desert 
tlie  general  interest  of  the  confederacy,  and 
next  day  they  called  a  council  of  war,  to  con- 
sider of  tlie  means  proper,  not  for  appeasing  the 
wrath,  but  for  resisting  the  arms,  of  the  Persians. 

In  this  council,  where  no  distinction  of  per 
sons  prevailed,  every  individual  bad  full  liberty 
to  propose  his  opinion.  That  of  Dionysius,  a 
Phociean,  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
assembly.  ^  Our  fortunes,*'  said  he,  **  O  loni- 
ans!  stand  on  a  needle's  point.  We  must 
eitlier  vindicate  our  liberty,  or  suffer  the  igno- 
minious punishment  of  fugitive  slaves.  If  we 
refuse  present  labour  and  danger,  we  shall  bo 
exposed  to  eternal  disgrace ;  but  the  toils  of  a 
few  days  will  be  compensated  by  a  life  of  free- 
dom, of  glory,  and  of  happiness.  Submit, 
therefore,  to  my  direction,  and  I  will  pledge 
my  life,  that,  if  the  gods  declare  not  against 
us,  the  enemy  will  either  decline  the  engage-  . 
ment,  or,  engaging,  be  shamefully  defeated." 
The  Greeks,  consenting  to  submit  to  the  disci- 
pline of  Dionysius,  he,  every  day,  arranged 
the  fleet  in  three  divisions :  towards  the  east 
extended  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  eight 
ships  of  the  Milesians,  twelve  belonging  to 


Prien^  and  three,  which  formed  the  whole 
BUength  of  the  small  republic  of  Myus.  The 
centre  consisted  of  a  hundred  prime  sailors, 
furnished  by  the  Chians,  seventj  from  Lesbos, 
and  a  few  ships^sent  by  the  little  cities  of 
Erythrea,  Phocsea,  and  Teios.  The  Samians 
alone,  with  sixty  sail,  formed  the  left  wing  to 
the  westward. 

In  ancient  times  the  saccess  of  a  naval  en- 
gagement principally  depended  on  the  activity 
of  the  rowers,  and  the  skill  of  the  pilots,  whoso 
object  it  always  was  to  dart,  with  great  vio- 
lence, the  sharp  beak  or  prow  of  Sieir  own 
ahips,  against  Che  sides  of  the  enemy.  Some- 
times at  one  stroke,  more  frequently  by  re- 
peated assaults,  while  thev  themselves,  with 
wonderful  dexterity,  eluded  such  a  shock,  they 
diattered  or  sunk  the  vessel  of  their  opponents. 
By  their  continual  exercise  in  navigation,  the 
Greeks  had  acquired  such  proficiency  in  ma- 
naging their  gallies,  that  their  movement  de- 
pcmding,  not  on  the  external  impulse  of  the 
wind,  but  on  the  active  principle  within,  re- 
sembled the  rapid  motion  of  a  fish  in  its  native 
element.  Constant  practice,  however,  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  superiority,  and  still  more 
to  preserve  their  bodies  in  a  capadty  for  labour, 
which,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  heat  of  the  season,  were  ready  to 
melt  away  in  sloth  and  debility.  The  prudent 
Phocean,  therefore,  commanded  them  often  to 
change  their  stations,  habituating  the  sailors 
to  the  labour  of  the  oar,  and  the  restraints  of 
discipline,  which  he  assured  them  would,  by 
habit,  become  easy  and  agreeable.  For  seven 
days  they  cheerfully  obeyed  his  commands: 
but,  at  length,  the  warmth  of  the  season  ren- 
dered their  exertions  too  great  for  their  strength. 
Distempers  broke  out  in  the  fleet.  The  Greeks, 
always  averse  to  every  shadow  of  absolute  au- 
thority, complained  at  first  in  secret  murmurs, 
and  afterwards  in  licentious  clamours,  of  the 
intolerable  hardships  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed by  the  severity  of  an  insolent  PhocsBan, 
who,  though  he  brought  only  three  ships  to 
the  common  defence,  had  assumed  an  arbitrary 
direction  in  all^  their  aifairs.  Governed  by 
tfiese  sentiments,  they  refused  any  longer  to 
obey  his  commands,  landed  on  the  shore  of 
Lad^,  formed  a  camp  in  the  island,  and,  sitting 
under  the  shade  of  their  tents,  disdained  the 
useful  labours  to  which  they  had  hitherto  sub- 
mitted. 

The  Samians,  who  saw  and  dreaded  the 
consequence  of  this  general  disorder,  privately 
accepted  the  proposal  which  had  been  made 
them  by  the  Persians.  Their  perfidy  brought 
destruction  on  the  common  cause ;  for  in  the 
engagement,  which  followed  soon  after,  they 
hoisted  sail  and  deserted  the  line.  The  Les* 
bians  foDowed  theur  example.  Among  those, 
however,  who  obtained  signal  honour,  by  ad- 
hering to  the  cause  of  Greece,  were  eleven 
captains  of  Samian  vessels,  who  detested  the 
treachery  of  their  companions,  and  despised 
the  signs  of  their  adminds ;  on  which  account 
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they  were  rewarded,  at  their  return,  by  the 
community  of  Samos,  with  a  pillar  and  inscrip- 
tion, transmitting  their  names,  with  immortal 
renown,  to  posterity.  But  of  all  the  Greeks, 
the  Chians  acquired  greatest  glory  on  that  me* 
morable  day :  notwithstanding  their  inferior 
strength,  they  defended  themsSves  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  rendered  the  victory  late  and 
dear  to  the  Persians.  The  naval  defeat  was 
soon  followed  by  the  taking  of  Miletus,  which 
surrendered  in  the  sixth  year  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolt.  The  Persians  made 
good  the  threats  which  they  had  denounced 
Qi  against  the  obstinacy  of  their  ene- 

ij^^'  mice.  Samos  alone,  at  the  price  of 
A  C  404.  **"  perfidy,  obtained  the  safety  of 

.  Vy.  4V4.  .^  houses  and  temples.  Those  of 
all  the  other  conununities  were  bomt  to  the 
ground.  The  women  and  children  were  drag- 
ged into  captivity.  Such  of  the  Milesian  citi- 
zens as  escaped  not  by  flight,  were  either  put 
to  the  sword,  or  carried  into  the  heart  of  Asia, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  territory  of  Amp^, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tygris.  In  other  places, 
men  of  a  timid  or  melancholy  complexion  con- 
tinued to  brood  over  the  ruins  of  their  ancient 
seats.  The  more  enterprising  sailed  to  Greece, 
to  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  the 
Greek  colonies  in  AfVica.  Probably  not  a  few 
betook  themselves  to  piracy,  among  whom  was 
Dionysius  the  Phociean,  who  plundered  the  Tus* 
can  and  Carthaginian  vessels,  always  sparing 
the  Grecian.  The  Persian  fleet  wintered  at 
Miletus,  and  next  spring  subdued  the  islands 
of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos.^  Thus  were  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  conquered  for  the  third  time, 
once  by  the  Lydians,  and  twice  by  the  Persians. 

But  notwithstanding  these  repeated  shocks. 
Which  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  Ionia  to  such 
dreadful  calamities,  that  delightftil  country 
soon  recovered  its  ancient  populousness  and 
splendour.  The  Persian  government,  having 
sufliciently  punished  the  rebellion,  began  gra- 
dually to  relent.  The  lonians  became  an  ob- 
ject of  care  and  protection  to  Darius.  Usefhl 
regrulations  were  made  for  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic peace,  as  well  as  for  securing  the  lives  and 
properties  of  individuals.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try began  once  more  to  smile ;  the  cities,  being 
built  of  slight  materials,  were  easily  repairec^ 
while  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  at- 
tractive beauties  of  the  prospect,  the  charms 
of  the  climate,  and  the  convenience  of  the  har- 
bours (an  advantage  of  which  the  Persiam 
knew  not  to  avail  themselves,)  speedily  col- 
lected the  Greeks  into  their  ancient  habita- 
tions. Even  those  places  which  had  been  de- 
serted or  destroyed,  emerged  from  the  gloom 
of  desolation,  and  assumed  the  cheerful  appear- 
ance of  industrious  activity.  And  such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  their  native 
land,  and  such  their  ambition  to  adorn  it,  that 
the  labour  of  a  few  years  repaired  the  destruo- 
tive  ravages  of  the  Barbarians. 


4  Ilerodot  L  vL  e.  isiL  at  ssq. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Rismtmenl  ofDmrius  agmimi  Ortee»  Maritime  Expedition  ofMard^niu^^hiMiton  of  Gre$e$ 
by  DeUig  and  Artaphtmu — BaUU  of  Marathon — TVaniaction$  in  (he  inienfai  betioeen  tuU 
Battle  and  X&rxef  Invanonr-lfie  Jwoation  tf  XeneeB-^BatOi  of  Tkermopgilm. 


IN  attemptiiuf  to  i^ye  the  reader  a  general, 
but  tolerab^  complete,  view  of  the  ancient 
liutory  of  Greece,  it  was  often  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  very  obscure  ^materials;  to 
arran|;;e  and  combine  the  mutilated  fragments 
of  poets  and  mythologists ;  and  to  traoe,  by 
the  established  principles  of  critic^  coi^ectnxei, 
and  the  certain,  because  uniform,  ciunnt  of 
hunian  passions,  thoee  events  and  transacti<»is 
wlilcb  seem  most  curious  and  important.  In 
tins  subsequent  part  of  my  work,  the  difficulty 
consists  not  in  discovering,  but  in  sel^ting,  tlie 
materials;  for  the  magnificent  preparations, 
the  splendid  commencement,  and  Uie  unex- 
pected issue,  of  the  Fenian  war,  have  been  re- 
lated with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  description, 
and  adorned  by  the  brightest  charms  of  elo- 
quence. The  Grecian  poets,  historians,  and 
oratora,  dwell  with  complacence  on  a  theme, 
not  less  important  than  extensive,  and  equally 
adapted  to  display  their  own  abilities,  and  to 
flatter  the  pride  of  their  country.  The  variety 
of  their  inimitable  performances,  generally 
known  and  studied  in  every  country  conversant 
with  literature,  renders  the  subject  familiar  to 
the  reader,  and  difficult  to  the  writer.  Tet  does 
the  merit  of  thoee  performances,  however  justly 
and  universally  admired,  fall  short  of  the  ex- 
traordinary exploits  which  they  describe ;  ex- 
ploits which,  though  ancient,  still  preserve  a 
freali  and  unfading  lustre,  and  will  remain  to 
the  latest  ages,  precious  monuments  of  that 
generous  magnanimity,  which  cherishes  the 
seeds  of  virtue,  inspires  the  love  of  liberty,  and 
animates  the  fire  of  patriotism. 
Olvmn  '^^  memorable  tragedy  (to  adopt 

Ixxii  3  ^^  ^^  occasion  an  apt  allusion  of 
A  C  490  ^^*^**^<^0  w^ich  ended  in  the  eter- 
'  nal  disgrace  of  the  Penian  name, 
may  be  divided,  with  propriety,  into  three  prin- 
cipal acts.  The  first  contains  the  invasion  of 
Qlvmn  Greece  by  Darius^s  generals,  Da- 
Ikvi'  ^*^  ^^^  Artaphemes,  who  were  de- 
A  C  4fl0    ^'^^^^  ^  ^®  battle  of  Marathon. 

*  *  '  The  second  consists  in  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  ten  years  afterwards  by  Xer- 
xes, the  son  and  successor  of  Darius,  who  fled 
Olvmn  precipitately  from  Greece,  aAer  the 
\m-  ±  ^^"^  of  his  fleet  near  the  isle  of  Sa- 
A  C  479    ^^^^'    The  third,  and  concluding 

'  *  *  act,  is  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
armies  in  the  bloody  fields  of  Mycal^  and  Pla- 
loa ;  events  which  happened  on  the  same  day, 
and  nearly  two  years  ailer  Xerxes^s  triumphal 
entry  into  Greece. 

The  complete  reduction  of  the  insurgents  on 
tlie  Asiatic  coast,  prompted  Darius  to  take  ven- 
geance on  such  Greeks  as  had  encouraged  and 
amisiod  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  proud  monarch  of  the  East,  when 
mformcd  tliat  tlio  citizens  of  Athens  had  co- 
operated witli  the  lonians  in  the  taking  and 


burning  of  Sardis,  ^aoovered  evident  mnlu 
of  the  moat  furious  reeentment;  ahoottng  mm 
arrow  into  the  air,  h«*prayed  that  heaven  might 
aasiet  him  in  pnniidiing  the  audacione  inaoieiio« 
of  that  repafolic ;  and  every  time  he  sat  d«yim 
to  table,  an  attendant  reminded  faim  of  Hm 
Athenians,  lest  the  ddights  of  eastern  luxury 
should  seduce  him  from  his  feA  purpose  of  re- 
venge. ^ 

^1  The  execution  of  his  design  wv 

uiynqp.  entrusted  to  Mardonius,  a  Penisii 
^"n  AQ^  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  whost 

personal,  as  well  as  keredttaiy  ad* 
vantages,  had  entitled  him  to  the  marriage  of 
Artazostra  daughter  of  Darius;  and  whose 
youth  and  inexperience  were  compensated,  IB 
the  opinion  of  his  master,  by  his  superior 
genius  for  war,  and  innate  love  of  glory.  In 
die  second  spring  aAer  the  cruel  punidunenf 
of  the  lonians,  Mardonins  approached  the 
European  coast  with  an  armament  sufficient  to 
inspire  terror  into  Greece.  The  rich  island  of 
Thasus,  whose  golden  mines  yielded  a  revenna 
of  near  three  hundred  talents,  snbmitted  to  his 
fleet;  while  his  land-forces  added  the  barba* 
reus  province  of  Macedon  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire. But  having  steered  sonthward  from  Tha^ 
sua,  the  whole  armament  was  overtaken,  and 
almost  destroyed,  bv  a  violent  storm,  while  en-r 
deavourinff  to  double  the  promontory  of  mount 
Athoa,  which  is  ccmnected  with  the  Macedo* 
nian  shore  by  a  low  and  narrow  neck  of  land» 
but  forms  a  long  and  lofty  ridge  in  the  sea. 
Three  hundred  vessels  were  dashed  against  thtt 
rocks;  twenty  thousand  men  perished  in  the 
waves.  This  disaster  totally  defeated  the  de- 
sign of  the  expedition;  and  Mardonius  having 
recovered  the  shattered  remains  of  the  flee| 
and  army,  returned  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
where,  by  flattering  the  pride,  he  averted  the 
resentment  of  Darins;  while  he  represented, 
that  the  Persian  forces,  invincible  by  the  power 
of  man,  had  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments; and  while  he  described  and  exagger- 
ated, to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  his 
countrymen,  the  excessive  cold,  the  violent 
tempests,  the  monstrous  marine  animals,  which 
distinguish  and  render  formidable  those  distant 
and  unknown  seas.' 

Q.  The  address  of  Mardonius  res- 

IxxU  S.*  ^^^  ^™  ^™  punishment;  but 
A  C  4Q0    ^^  misfortunes  removed  him  from 

the  command  of  Lower  Asia.  Two 
generals  were  appointed  in  his  room,  of  whom 
Datis,  a  Mede,  was  the  more  distinguished  by 
his  age  and  experience,  while  Artaphemes,  a 
Persian,  was  the  more  conspicuous  for  his  rank 
and  nobility,  being  descended  of  the  royal' 
blood,  and  son    to  Artaphemes,  governor  of 


1  Herixlot.  I.  t.  e.  ct.  et  Mq. 
9  IlarodoC  1.  vl.  e.  zliu.  «t  Mq. 
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I  has  freqoMidj  oocmrrod  in 

Ihifltory*  That  his  Ueulooanto  mii^ht 
■jpyoar  with  a  degree  of  splendour  suitable  to 
the  majesty  of  Penia,  Darius  assembled  an 
mkj  ol  five  hundred  thousand  men,'  consist* 
inf  of  the  flowar  of  the  provincial  troops  of 
Jus  extensive  enpifo.  The  pieparation  of  an 
ndB<|na>»  nwnber  of  transports  and  ships  of 
war.  oooasiMied  hnt  a  short  delay.  The  maii- 
tinie  provjttces  of  the  eaapire,  Kgyft,  Phasnicia, 
and  the  coaats  of  the  £uzine  and  £ffean  seas, 
wasa  canmandad  to  fit  out,  with  all  possible 
•spaditioa,  their  whole  naval  strength;  the 
nld  T  ossein  ware  M^aired,  many  new  ones  were 
bttiit,  and  in  the  eoune  of  the  sao»e  year  in 
which  ihe  preparations  conunenced,  a  fleet  of 
aiz  hundred  sail  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.  This 
inmenaa  aonanent  the  Persian  generals  were 
•rdored  to  employ^  in  extending  their  con- 
^nasts  on  the  side  of  Europe^  in  subduing  tlie 
npubhcs  of  Greece,  and  more  particularly  in 
ahastising  the  insolence  of  the  Eretrians  and 
Athwiiana,  the  only  nations  which  had  con- 
^ired  with  the  revolt  of  the  loniaus,  and  as- 
aistad  that  rebellious  people  in  the  destruction 
of  Sardis.  With  respect  to  the  other  nations 
whioh  might  be  reduced  by  bis  arms,  the  orders 
of  Darius  were  general,  and  the  particular 
treatment  of  the  vanquished  was  led  to  the 
discretion  of  his  lieutenants;  but  concerning 
the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  he  gave  the  most 
Boeitive  commands,  that  their  territories  should 
be  laid  waste,  thair  houses  and  temples  burned 
Of  demolished,  and  their  persons  carried  in 
captiviU  to  the  eastern  extremities  of  his  em- 
pire. Secure  of  effecting  their  purpose,  his 
ganerak  were  furnished  with  a  great  number 
of  chains  for  confining  the  Grecian  prisoners ; 
a  haughty  presumption  (to  use  the  language 
of  antiquity^  in  the  superiority  of  man  over  the 
power  of  fortune,  wluch  on  this,  as  on  other 
aocaaions,  was  punished  by  the  just  vengeance 
of  heaven. 

The  Persian  fleet  eigoyed  a  prosperous  voy- 
age to  the  isle  of  Samoa,  from  whence  they 
were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  Athenian  coast. 
The  late  disaster  which  befel  the  armament 
aoromanded  by  Mardonius,  deterred  them  from 
suing  a  direct  course  along  the  shores  of 
ice  and  Macedonia:  they  determined  to 
'  in  an  oblique  line  through  the  Cydades, 
&  doater  of  seventeen  small  islanda,  lying  oppo- 
nta  to  the  tonitories  of  Argoa  and  Attica.  The 
approach  of  such  an  innumerable  host,  whose 
transports  darkened  the  broad  surface  of  the 
£gean,  struck  torror  into  the  unwarhke  inha- 
bitants of  those  delightful  islands.  The  Naxians 
took  reAige  in  their  inaooessible  mountains; 
tiie  natives  of  Delos,  the  fkvourite  residence  of 
Laiona  and  her  divine  children,  abandoned 
the  awful  majesty  of  their  temple,  which  was 
overshadowed  by  the  rough  and  lofty  mount 
Cynthus.     Paroa,^  famous    for    its    marble; 


pursuing 
Thrace 


Heredotiu,  Pkitardi,  aod  Diodonit  Biealo*, 
'OB  M  ralsted  Imt  Lifmim.  Omt  Fumb.  JaoenL 
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PkMfTT.  Plato,  Meoez. 

c  It.    Com.  Niiptw.  m  BCih. 

4  TiM  ■MffWs  or  Pww  wu  ■ofMrior  w  wMHaww ,  and 
ihi  ihmMMor  ita  smin,  to  Um  hard  •parkiiof  vaint  of  mouat 
rsnisKew  ia  Atttea;  whioh.  flrom  the  liaa  aad  hriUianoy 
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Androa,'  oalebratad  ftir  its  vioaa;  Caoe,  tha 
birth-place  of  the  plaintive  Simonides ;  Syrosi 
the  native  country  of  the  ix^enious  and  philo- 
sophic Pherecydes ;  loa,  the  tomb  of  Homer  ;^ 
tha  indaatrious  AraoEgos  ;7  as  well  as  all  the 
othar>  ialands  which  surrounded  the  once  sacred 
sboias  of  Dales,  either  spontaneously  offered 
the  usual  acknowledgment  of  earth  and  water, 
as  a  testimony  of  thair  fiiendship,  or  submit- 
ted, after  a  faahla  seaistanoa,  to  tha  Persiaa 
anns.0 

The  invaders  next  proceeded  westward  to 
the  iale  of  Cubfloa,  where,  after  almost  a  con- 
tinued engagement  of  six  daya,  their  strength 
and  nnmben,  assisted  by  the  perfidy  of  two 
traltoia,  finallv  prevailed  over  the  valour  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Eretrians.  ^o 

Hitherto  every  thing  was  prosperous;  and  had 
the  expedition  ended  with  the  events  already 
related,  it  would  have  afforded  just  matter  of 
triumph.  But  a  more  difficult  task  remained, 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  Persians  (happily 
for  Europe)  experienced  a  fatal  reverse  of  for- 
tune. AAer  the  reduction  of  Eubisa,  the  Athe- 
nian coasts,  separated  from  that  island  only  by 
the  narrow  strait  of  Euripus,  aeemed  to  invite 
the  generals  of  Darius  to  an  easy  conquest 
They  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  as  the 
punishment  of  Athens  was  (he  main  object 
a'hich  their  master  had  in  view  when  he  fitted 
out  his  seemingly  invincible  armament.  Tha 
measures  which  they  adopted  for  accomplish- 
ing this  design  appear  abundantlv  judicious; 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  left  to  guard 
the  islands  which  they  had  subdued ;  the  use- 
less multitude  of  attendants  were  transported 
to  the  coast  of  Asia ;  with  a  hundred  thousand 
chosen  infantry,  and  a  due  proportion  of  horse, 
the  Persian  generals  set  sail  from  Euboia,  and 
safely  arrived  on  the  Maratkonian  «Aore,  a  dis- 
trict of  Attica  about  thirty  miles  from  tha 
capital,  conristing  chiefly  of  level  ground,  and 
therefore  admitting  the  operations  of  cavalry, 
which  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Bar- 
barian army,  and  with  which  the  Greeks  were 
very  poorly  provided.  Here  the  Penians  pitch- 
ed their  camp,  by  the  advice  of  Hippias,  the 


of  its  eompoDoat  partieiei,  Mmewbat  reMiobling  lalt,  ia 
called  by  the  Italiant  Marmo  gtlino.  These  two  kinds  of 
marble  wete  alwa^  the  moat  valued  by  ihaOraaha;  bat 
the  marUe  of  Piro*  was  prefbned  by  artwta,  a*  yiaUiaf 


niora  aaaily  to  the  rraring  tool,  cod,  on  aceouot  of  the  bo- 
tnofeneousnea  of  Its  parts,  l«ss  apt  to  tparkle,  and  give 
false  liffhts  to  tbe  tlatue.  The  worfca  of  Fsrian  natbla.  ia 
tha  Parosstaa  oalaoe  at  Roma,  are  nestiooed  by  Winkal- 
maan,  Gesehiclite  dnr  kunst  des  Alterthums,  I.  i.  e.  S. 

5  Tbe  wines  of  Andros  and  Nazos  were  compared  to 
neolMf.    Bee  Athenmis,  1.  i. 

6  Strabo,  1.  x.  et  Plin.  I.  it.  Pansaaias  (ia  Fhocac)  sam 
that  Ciimenes,  the  mother  of  Homer,  was  a  native  of  toe 


iiile  of  los ;  and  Aulas  Qellius,  I.  Hi.  aaserta.  on  tbe  aollio* 
of  Aristotle,  that  this  Uaad  was  tha  Mrth-plaea  of 


rity  ( 
Ha 


r  hioiseir. 


7  Anrorgos  was  Iom  famous  for  the  robes  made  there, 
and  distinfuished  by  its  name.  8nid.  sd  vee.  Th«w  weia 
dyed  red,  with  a  species  ef  lieben,  whioh  ahooads  m  that 
ifllandj  and  whioh  was  fimnacly  used  by  the  Eo|M  sod 
Frennn  in  dylof  scarlet 

8  H«>rodot  I.  vi.  c.  94.  9  IMd.  e.  101.  eC  saq. 
10  The  pras*nt  deplorable  stale  ef  tbaas  onoa  fertnnals 

islands  may  be  seen  in  Touroefort,  the  most  learned  of 
travellers.  Despotism,  a  double  superst'tion,  (the  Orseiaa 
and  Mahommedaii,)  pirates,  banditti,  and  peitilnire,  havs 
not  yet  depopulated  the  Cyclades,  which  respeetively  eoa- 
tain  three,  five,  tan,  aod  the  laifest,  twenty  tboosand  ia 
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ranished  king  of  Athens,^  whose  perito  know^ 
•edge  of  the  country,  and  intim&te  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  Gk^ece,  rendered  his  opinion 
on  all  occasions  respectable. 

Mean  while  the  Athenians  had  raised  an 
army,  and  appointed  ten  generals,  with  equal 
power,  chosen, as  usual,  from  the  ten  tribes,  into 
which  the  citizens  were  divided.  Their  obsti- 
nate and  almost  continual  hostilities  with  the 
Phocians,  the  Thebans,  and  their  other  northern 
neighbours,  prevented  them  fi'om  entertaining 
any  hopes  of  assistance  from  that  quarter:  but, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
they  sent  a  messenger  to  Sparta,  to  acquaint 
the  senate  of  that  republic  with  the  immediate 
danger  which  threatened  them,  and  to  explain 
how  much  it  concerned  the  interest,  as  well  as 
the  honour  of  the  Spartans,  who  had  acquired 
just  pre-eminence  among  the  Grecian  states, 
not  to  permit  the  destruction  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  the  most  splendid  of  the  Grecian 
cities.  The  senate  and  assembly  approved  the 
justice  of  this  demand,  they  collected  their 
troops,  and  seemed  ready  to  afford  their  rivals, 
whose  danger  now  converted  them  into  allies, 
a  speedy  and  effectual  relief.  But  it  was  only 
the  ninth  day  of  the  month;  and  an  ancient, 
unaccountable,  and  therefore  the  more  respect- 
ed, superstition  prevented  the  Spartans  from 
taking  the  field,  before  the  full  of  the  moon.' 
When  that  period  should  arrive,  they  promised 
to  march,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  the 
plains  of  Marathon. 

Mean  while  the  Athenians  had  been  rein- 
forced by  a  thousand  chosen  warriors  from 
PlatoBa,  a  small  city  of  B<B0tia,  distant  only 
nine  miles  from  Thebes.  The  independant 
spirit  of  the  Platieans  rendered  them  as  desi- 
rous of  preserving  their  freedom,  as  they  we/e 
unable  to.  defend  it  against  tlie  Theban  power. 
But  that  invaluable  possession,  which  their 
own  weakness  would  have  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  surrender,  the  protection  of  Athens 
enabled  them  to  maintain,  and,  in  return  for  this 
inestimable  favour,  they  discovered  towards 
their  benefactors,  on  the  present  as  well  as  on 
every  future  occasion,  the  sincerest  proofs  of 
gratitude 'and  respect  The  Athenian  army, 
now  ready  to  take  the  field,  consisted  of  about 
ten  thousaiid  freemen,  and  of  probably  a  still 
greater  number  of  armed  slaves.  The  generals 
might  certainly  have  collected  a  larger  body  of 
troops;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  averse  to 
commit  the  safety  of  the  state  to  the  fortune 
of  a  single  engagement;  neither  would  it  have 
been  prudent  to  leave  the  walls  of  Athens,  and 
the  other  fortresses  of  Attica,  altogether  naked 
and  defenceless.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  de- 
liberation in  the  assembly,  whether  they  ought 
not  to  stand  a  siege  rather  than  venture  a  bat- 
tle. The  Athenian  fortifications,  indeed,  had 
not  attained  that  strength  which  they  af\er- 
wards  acquired,  yet  they  might  have  long  re- 
sisted the  artless  assaults  of  the  Persians;  or 
had  the  latter  got  possession  of  the  walls,  the 
long,  narrow,  and  winding  streets'  of  Athens 


1  Thiicyd.  I.  tI.  e.  lis.     Rerodot.  ubi  rapra. 
I  Str«bo,  I.  ix.  p.  611 ;  and  Herodot.  Ibid. 
3  Arwtotle  infurma  oa,  that  tbia  wai  the  anciaot  oioda 
ofbuildiof  inaUthsokisaofOffaaoab    Artat  PoUL 


would  have  enabled  a  small  tituiiber  of  waen  to 
make  an  obstinate,  and  perhaps  a  sueoessfBl 
defence,  against  a  superior  but  less  determined 
enemy.  But  all  hopes  from  this  mode  of  re- 
sistance were  damped  by  the  eonsideratioDi 
that  an  immense  host  of  Persians  might  sur- 
round their  city  on  every  side,  intercept  their 
supplies,  and  instead  of  conquering  them  by 
assault,  reduce  them  by  famine.  At  the  saiD# 
time  ll9nitiades,  one  of  the  ten  genenls,  whose 
patriotism  and  love  of  liberty  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  applaud,  animated  his  coua* 
tr3rmen  with  the  desire  of  victory  and  glory. 
This  experienced  commander  knew  the  Per- 
sians ;  he  knew  his  fellow-dtizens;  and  his  dis- 
cerning sagacity  had  formed  a  proper  estimate 
of  both. 

The  Athenians  were  few  in  number,  but 
chosen  men ;  their  daily  practice  in  the  gym-* 
nastic  had  given  them  agility  of  limbs,  dexterity 
of  hand,  and  an  unusQ^  degree  of  vigour  botli 
of  mind  and  body.  Their  constant  exercise  in 
war  had  inured  them  to  hardship  and  fatigue, 
accustomed  them  to  the  useful  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline, and  familiarised  tliem  to  those  skilful 
evolutions  which  commonly  decide  the  fortune 
of  the  field.  Their  defensive  as  well  as  ofi[eB« 
sive  armonr  was  remarkably  complete;  and  im 
acknowledged  pre-eminence  over  their  neigh* 
bours,  had  inspired  them  with  a  military  en- 
thusiasm, which  on  this  occasion  was  doubly 
animated,  in  defence  of  their  freedom  and  of 
their  countiy.  In  their  pertinacious  struggles 
with  each  other,  for  whatever  men  hold  most 
precious,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in 
particular,  had  adopted  a  mode  of  military 
arrangement  which  cannot  be  too  highly  ex- 
tolled. Drawn  up  in  a  close  and  firm  phslanz, 
commonly  sixteen  deep,  the  impetuous  vigour 
of  the  most  robust  youth  held  the  first  ranks; 
the  last  were  closed  by  the  steady  courage  of 
experienced  veterans,  whose  resentment  against 
cowardice  seemed  more  terrible  to  their  com- 
panions than  the  arms  of  an  enemy.  As  the 
safety  of  the  last  ranks  depended  on  the  ao- 
tivity  of  the  first,  their  united  assaults  were 
rendered  alike  furious  and  persevering,  and 
hardly  to  be  resisted  by  any  superiority  of 
numbers.^ 


4  The  alteotion  given  by  the  Graeka  to  the  relative  db 
position  of  the  ranki,  arconlios  to  the  respective  qnalitiaa 
of  the  men  who  compoeed  them,  introduced  ceriain  rahtaie 
ancient  tactica  which  would  bo  annecfaitary  in  the  aaodeia 
To  convert  the  rear  into  the  front,  a  modem  army  nas  ontf 
to  face  about,  becaniie  it  ii  not  very  material  ia  what  order 
the  ranka  are  placed.  But  wa  learn  from  the  tactics  or 
Arrian,  that  the  Greeks  had  contrived  three  other  waya  of 
performing  thia  evolution,  in  all  of  which  the  same  front 
was  uniformly  presented  to  the  enemy.^Tbe  first  was  called 
the  Maeedanian.  In  this  evolution  the  flie-leader  (kced  to 
the  right-about,  w'thoot  stirring  from  hks  pl«ce;  the  other 
men  in  the  file  pafseH  behind  him,  and,  after  a  oeruin  nona 
bor  of  psees,  alao  fliced  ab<mt,  and  found  themselvea  in 
their  reapeciire  plares.— The  second  was  called  the  OreUm. 
In  this  the  file-leader  not  onlv  faced  about,  but  paced  over 
the  depth  of  the  phalanx.  The  rest  fif»1lowed  him,  and  $h» 
wliole  found  thejnselvey  in  the  same  place  as  before,  the 
ranks  only  reversed.— The  third  was  colled  the  Lacedm- 
monian^  whlrh  was  preci«ety  the  reverse  of  the  first  la  the 
L8oe()s»monian  evolution  the  flnst  bringer-up,  or  last  maa 
in  ench  file,  whom  the  Greeks  called  ev^ n^oc,  faced  about, 
then  halted.  The  file-leader  faced  about,  and  paced  over 
twice  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  the  rest  following  him;  the 
whole  thus  found  themfiolvi>e  with  the  same  front  towards 
the  rn»mv, the  rnnkx  only  reversed.  Thodiflferrnre  betweea 
these  ihreo  ovoluiions  oousiatod  in  this,  that  the  Mscedoniaik 
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TM  Btntew  (for  imdnr  Ihe  nune  of  Per- 
mas  aM  ooiii|Mrehend«d  the  Tarioas  nations 
4rlueh  faXUmed  the  standard  of  Datis  and 
Artaphemes)  were  not  deficient  in  martial  ap- 
pearance, nor  perhaps  entiielj  destitute  of 
Talonr,  beinr  selected  with  care  from  the  flower 
of  the  Asiatic  provinces.  But,  compared  with 
the  regfolmrity  of  the  Greek  battalions,  they 
nay  be  regarded  as  a  premiscnoas  crowd, 
mmied  in  each  division  with  the  pecoliar 
weapons  of  their  respective  countries,  incapa- 
M  of  being  harmonized  by  general  movements, 
•r  muted  into  any  uniform  system  of  military 
trrsafifement.  Darts  and  arrows  were  their 
VBoal  instraments  of  attack ;  and  even  the  most 
eomplelely  armed  trusted  to  some  species  of 
missile  weapon.  They  carried  in  their  left 
iiMids  light  targets  of  reed  or  osier,  and  their 
bedies  were  sometimes  eov^^d  with  thin  plates 
of  scaly  metal ;  but  they  had  not  any  defensive 
•noonr  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
fina  oorseletB,  the  brazen  greaves,  the  massy 
bucklers  of  tiieir  Athenian  opponents.  The 
bfttvest  of  the  Barbarians  fooeht  on  horseback ; 
but  in  all  ages  tiie  long  Grecian  spear  has 
proved  the  surest  defence  against  the  attack  of 
eavafay,  insomuch  that  even  the  Romans,  in 
fighting  a^inst  the  Numidian  horsemen,  pre- 
mred  the  strong  of  the  phalanx  to  the 
activity  of  tho  legion.  The  inferiority  of  their 
armour  and  of  their  discipline,  was  not  the 
only  defbct  of  the  Persians ;  they  wanted  that 
ardour  and  emulation  which,  in  the  close  and 
desperate  engagemenh;  of  ancient  times,  were 
necessary  to  animate  iSe  courage  of  a  soldier. 
Their  spirits  were  broken  under  the  yoke  of  a 
double  servitude,  imposed  by  the  blind  super- 
stition of  the  Magi,  and  tho  capricious  tyranny 
of  Darius;  with  tiiem  their  native  country  was 
an  empty  name;  and  their  minds,  degraded  by 
the  mean  vices  of  wealth  ai>d  luxury,  were  m- 
sensiUe  to  the  native  charms,  as  well  as  to  the 
immortal  reward  of  mealy  virtue. 

Miltiades  allowed  not,  however,  his  contempt 
of  the  enemy,  or  his  confidence  in  his  own 
troops,  to  seduce  him  into  a  fatal  security. 
Nothing  on  his  part  was  neglected;  and  the 
only  obstacle  to  success  was  fortunately  re- 
moved by  the  disinterested  moderation  of  his 
colleagues.  The  continual  dread  of  tyrants 
had  taught  the  jealous  republicans  of  Greece  to 
Uend,  on  every  occasion,  their  civil  with  their 
military  institutions.'  Governed  by  this  princi- 
ple, the  Athenians,  as  we  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,  elected  ten  generals,  who  were 
invested,  each  in  his  torn,  with  the  supreme 
command.  This  regulation  was  extremely  un- 
frvoorable  to  that  unity  of  design  which  ought 
to  pervade  all  the  successive  operations  of  an 
army ;  an  inconvenience  which  struck  the  dis- 
cerning mind  of  Aristides,  who  on  this  occasion 


vkm  th«  fDs-lMder  stood  idn,  sod  Um  iMt  wtnt  behind 
hioH  had  the  appeariince  of  a  ratrnat ;  lince  the  whole  line 
receded  by  the  depth  oftlie phalnnx  froni  the  enemy;  inthi* 
Cretan,  the  men  prcf  erved  the  iame  rround  which  they  h»d 
orifinany  occupied;  bnt  the  LaeedviDonian  carried  the 
wbcde  line,  by  the  depth  of  the  phnlanx,  forward  on  the 
Obemy.  Among  ibe  first  military  change*  introdu<'ed  by 
nilip  of  Macedoo,  hietoriene  mention  hw  haTimr  adopted 
the  Lacedemonian  evoloUon,  for  ehanginf  the  front,  In  pre- 
ftnonoi  to  that  ftNrmerly  ued  by  hie  own  eoontryiiMB. 


Splayed  the  first  openings  of  his  illustrious 
character.  The  day  approaching  when  it  be- 
longed to  him  to  assume  the  successive  com- 
mand, he  generously  yielded  his  authority  ^  to 
the  approved  valour  and  experience  of  Mil- 
tiades. The  other  generals  followed  this  mag- 
naniibous  example,  sacrificing  the  dictates  of 
private  ambition  to  the  interest  and  glory  of 
their  country;  and  the  commander  iM  cmef  thus 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  exerting,  uncon- 
trolled, the  utmost  vigour  of  his  genius. 

Lest  he  should  be  surrounded  by  a  superior 
force,  he  chose  for  his  camp  tho  declivity  of  a 
hill,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  encampment 
of  the  enemy.  The  intermediate  space  he 
caused  to  be  strewed  in  the  night  with  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  in  order  to  inter* 
rupt  the  motion,  and  break  the  order  of  the 
Persian  cavalry,  which  in  consequence  of  this 
precaution  seem  to  have  been  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  acting  in  the  engagement.  In  the  room* 
ing  his  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
in  a  long  and  full  line ;  the  bravest  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  right,  on  the  left  the  warriors  of 
Plataa,  and  in  the  middle  the  slaves,'  who  had 
been  admitted  on  this  occasion  to  the  honour 
of  bearing  arms.  By  weakening  his  centre,  the 
least  valuable  part,  he  extended  his  front  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy :  his  rear  was  defended 
by  the  hill  above  mentioned,  which,  verging 
round  to  meet  the  sea,  likewise  covered  his 
right ;  his  left  was  flanked  by  a  lake  or  marsh. 
Datis,  although  he  perceived  the  skilful  dispo- 
sition of  the  Greeks,  was  yet  too  confident  in 
the  vast  superiority  of  his  numbers  to  decline 
the  engagement,  especially  as  he  now  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  deciding  the  contest  before 
the  expected  auxiliaries  could  arrive  from  Pe* 
loponnesus.  When  the  Athenians  saw  the 
enemy  in  motion,  they  ran  down  the  hill,  with 
unusual  ardour,  to  encounter  them ;  a  circum- 
stance which  proceeded,  perhaps,  from  their 
eagerness  to  engage,  but  which  must  have  been 
attended  with  the  good  consequence  of  short- 
ening  the  time  of  their  exposure  to  the  slings 
and  darts  of  the  Barbarians. 

The  two  armies  closed ;  the  battle  was  rather 
fierce  than  long.  The  Persian  sword  and  Scy- 
thian hatchet  penetrated,  or  cut  down,  the  cen- 
^.  tre  of  the  Athenians ;  but  the  two 

J^*^P*  wings,  which  composed  the  main 
A  *r  Aon  "^^g***  of  the  Grecian  anny,broke« 
A.  c.  4»u.  y^j^ted,  and  put  to  flight  the  cor- 
responding divisions  of  the  enemy.  Instead 
of  pursuing  the  vanquished,  they  closed  their 
extremities,  and  attacked  the  Barbarians  who 
had  penetrated  their  centre.  The  Grecian 
spear  overcame  all  opposition  :  the  bravest  of 
the  Persians  perished  in  the  field  ;  the  remain* 
der  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter;  and 
such  was  their  terror  and  surprise,  that  they 
sought  for  refbge,  not  in  their  camp,  but  in 
their  ships.  The  banished  tyrant  of  Athens 
fbll  in  the  engagement:  two  Athenian  generals, 


5  FItttarch.  in  Ariitid.  torn.  ii.  p.  480. 

€  There  ie  not  any  hietorinn,  indeed,  who  makei  mention 
of  this  arranfement,  althoufrh,  by.compartnf  the  aceoontt 
of  the  havoc  made  In  the  centre,  with  the  amaTI  namber  of 
Athenian  eitiwns  who  were  dain,  it  ie  evident  that  the 
■lavM  moat  have  been  the  grentcet  euilbrera  fan  the  aotion, 
sad  thaMflNS  posted,  M  ii  Mid  in  tht  tsst 
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•ad  about  tiro  lunulnd 
umoag  the  slain :  the  PenUju  Mt  six  tkooMad 
of  their  bert  troofM  on  the  acene  of  ootioa. 
Probably,  a  still  greater  number  wore  kiUad  in 
the  pursuit  The  Greeks  followed  them  lo  the 
shore ;  but  the  hghtnew  of  the  Bai^ariaa  ar- 
mour favoured  their  eecajte.  Seven  shiiNi  wove 
taken ;  the  rest  sailed  with  a  f^oiuahle  jfaie, 
doubled  the  C9pe  of  Sunlum;  and,after  a  mil- 
less  attempt  to  surprise  the  harbour  of  JUteM, 
returned  to  the  ooast  of  Asia.* 

The  loss  and  dicy;r«ce  of  the  Peniaoe  on  this 
memorable  occasion*  was  con^penwted  by  anly 
one  consolation.  They  had  been  defeated  in 
the  engagement,  compeUed  to  ahaadoa  their 
camp,  and  dri?en  ignominious^  to  their  shipe; 
but  they  carried  with  them  to  Asia  the  £n- 
trian  prisoners,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  osden 
of  Darius,  were  safiily  conduoted  to  Suae. 
These  unhappy  men  had  every  reason  to  dmad 
being  treated  as  victims  of  royal  taaantiwKt; 
but  when  thoy  were  conduoted  in  chaioa  to  the 
presence  of  the  great  king,  their  reception  wae 
very  different  &om  what  their  feais  natimJIy 
led  them  to  expect.  Wkether  refleetion  aug^ 
gested  to  Darius  the  pleseure  which  he  might 
derive  in  peace,  and  the  assists  nctf^  which  lu 
might  receive  in  war,  &Qm  the  arts  and  anas 
of  the  Eretrians,  or  that  a  ray  of  roegpanimtly 
for  once  enlightened  the  soul  of  a  despot,  ho 
ordered  the  Qreeks  to  be  immediately  relesksed 
from  captivity,  and  soon  afterwards  asaigned 
them  for  thejir  habitatioA  the  fertile  di^jdot 
of  Anderica,  I  ving  in  the  provinoe  of  Cissia,  in 
Susiana,  at  the  distance  of  only  forty  mike 
&om  the  capitaL  There  the  colony  remained 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  preserving  their  Qro- 
cian  language  and  institutions;  and  after  wl 
revolution  of  six  centuries,  their  descendants 
were  visited  by  ApoUonius  Tyaneust^  the  cele- 
brated Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  were  still 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding  nations  by 
the  indubitable  marks  of  European  extraction. 

When  any  disaster  befell  tlte  Persian  arms, 
the  ^eat,  and  once  independenti  powers  of  the 
empire  were  ever  ready  to  revolt.  The  neces- 
sity of  watching  the  first  symptoms  of  U^ose 
formidable  rebellions  gradually  dre^  the 
troops  of  Darius  from  the  coast  of  Lesser  Asia) 
whose  inhabitants,  delivered  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  foreign  mercenaries,  resumed  their 
wonted  spirit  and  activity ;  and  except  in  pay- 
ing, conjunctly  with  several  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, an  annual  contribution  of  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were 
scarcely  subjected  to  any  proof  of  dependence. 
Disputes  concerning  the  succession  to  the  uni- 
versal empire  of  the  east,  the  revolt  of  Egypt, 
and  the  death  of  Darius,  retarded  for  ten  yeam 
the  resolution  formed  by  that  prince,  and  adopts 
ed  by  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes,  of  restoring 
the  lustre  of  the  Persian  arms,  not  only  by 
taking  vengeance  on  the  pertinacious  obstinacy 
of  the  Athenians,  but  by  effecting  the  complete 
conquest  of  Europe.'  We  shall  have  occasion 
fhll^  to  describe  the  immense  preparations 
which  were  made  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is 
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•KOemakie  the  tnmsiclioni  of 
the  Greeks,  dming  the  impotant  interval  k^ 
twees  the  battle  ef  MareCbon  and  the  expedi- 
tjoa  of  Xeraee ;  and  to  ex^pkun  tl»  principal 
cireaaMtenoee  whkk  enabled  a  country,  neitier 
voaM^r  nor  jMf  vlons,  to  reeist  the  most  Ibr- 
nidable  invasion  lecofded  in  iustosy. 

The  joy  eseitod  among  the  Athenians  by  k 
victory,  whioh  sot  only  delivored  them  fretti 
the  dvead  of  their  enemies,  bnt  raised  tbeai  to 
distingiiiebed  pee-eMiiMBee  among  their  lirais 
and  aUies^  is  evident  fhmi  a  femarkahle  ind- 
deat  whioh  hedppened  imniediatniy  after  tiie 
battle.  As  eoon  os  fbrlnne  liad  vieiMy  declared 
in  their  favcHir,  a  soldier  waedispateiied  from  tlie 
army  tooonvey  the  welcoiDe  imws  to  tlMcapitJil. 
He  BMB  with  incwdible  velocity,  and  appeamd, 
oo90iod  with  duet  and  Uood,  in  the  preeence 
of  tlie  eenrtOHi.  £ioesB  of  latigiie  oonapired 
with  ifao  tMnpoHj  of  enthueieani  to  exhaust 
the  vigour  of  hw  AasM.  He  had  only  ttnie  tM 
egdaim,  in  two  words,  R^fnet  UfHk  lAc  esctens'< 
and  immedistejy  eiyiiwd. 

It  is  probable  ihait  the  seme  eptrit  whioh  aae- 
oMrted  liiis  nameless  patriot,  was  speedily  itill 
fased  throngh  the  wliole  oommonity ;  and  tim 
Athenian  inslifeutiens  were  well  caknlated  to 
keep  aUvo.  the  genefoos  ardour  which  eueceaa  ^ 
had  inspiMd.  Part  of  the  epoil  was  grateinlly 
dedicatod  to  the  gods  i  the  remainder  was  ap** 
piopnaled  as  the  iiast  reward  of  merit  Tfao 
obsequies  of  the  dead  were  celebrated  with 
solemn  pomp }  and  aeoording  to  an  andent  and 
sacred  custom,  their  fame  was  oommemoraieii 
by  annual  retoias  o£  festive  magnificence,^ 
The  honours  bestowed  on  those  who  had  fkUmti 
in  the  field,  refieeted  additional  lustre  on  tbefar 
companions  who  survived  the  victory.  In  ej> 
tensive  kinffdomoi  the  praise  of  successful  va* 
lour  is  weakened  by  diffusion ;  and  such  too  m 
the  inequality  between  the  dignity  of  the  gene* 
ral  and  tiie  meanness  of  the  soldier,  thai  Ui« 
latter  can  seldom  hope  to  attain,  however  well 
he  may  deserve,  his  just  proportion  of  military 
fame.>  Butihe  Greoian  repnblios  were  small  t 
a.  perpetual  nvalship  subsisted  among  themt 
and  when  any  particular  state  eelipsed  tho 
glory  of  its  neighbours,  the  superiority  wee 
sensibly  ielt  by  ovoiy  member  of  the  eommoa* 
wealth. 

That  preeminence,  which  by  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  Athens  acquired  in  Greece,  Mil- 
iiadea,  by  his  peculiar  merit  in  that  battle,  at* 
tained  in  Athens.  His  valour  and  conduct 
were  cel^ratod  by  the  artless  praises  of  the 
vulgar,  as  well  as  by  the  more  elaborate  eneo^ 
miums  of  the  learned.  Before  the  era  of  this 
celebrated  engagement,  tragedy,  the  unrivalled 
distinction  of  Athenian  literature,  had  been  in* 
vented  and  cultivated  by  the  successful  labour* 
of  Thespio,  Phrvnicus,  and  .£scfaylus.  Tha 
laat,  who  is  justly  regarded  as  the  great  im- 
prover of  the  Grecian  drama,  displayed  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon  the  same  martial  ardour 
which  stiU  breathes  in  his  poetry.    We  may 

4  X«iif(Ti  x»^€^/**^' 

5  DIodnr.  Bie.  I.  x\.    Herodot.  ubi  rapra. 

6  Phtterefa.  in  Cimon.  p.  1^7.  et  MutUin.  atfven.  Oni- 
phont.  p.  301.  rornish  as  wiib  oxamples  of  the  jealowjr  of 
tha  Oroekt,  Irat  the  fnroe  due  to  their  troopg  in  (eoeral 
•hoeM  b0  en|roMwd  bj  tho  commanden. 
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floiy  of  expJoite  in  wbieh  be 
borne  so  djetiof  uisbed  a  p«it ;  sad  pwfeWBlMly 
that  he  would  exert  all  the  powwa  of  U»  lefty 
genius  in  celebrating  the  hero  and  patriot, 
whose  enthusiasm  had  animated  the  battle,  and 
whose  superior  talenta  had  iaauMd  the  vietmy. 
The  name  of  the  conqueror  at  liaiathon  re- 
echoed through  the  spacious  theatres  of  Athens, 
which,  though  they  had  not  yet  aeqnirsd  that 
solid  and  durable  compoeilioB  still  dfcwemibie  m 
the  ruins  of  ancient  gnrndeur,  were  already  built 
in  a  form  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  eitnens.  The  mag- 
u&ent  encomiums  bestowed  on  Mittiadss  in 
the  presence  of  his  sssembled  oouatiyiasn,  by 
whose  consenting  voice  they  weve  repeated 
and  appsoved,  fired  with  emulation  the  young 
candidates  for  &nie^  while  they  enabled  the 
general  to  obtain  that  mark  of  public  eonfi* 
4sttee  and  esteem  which  was  the  ntmest  am* 
bition  of  all  the  Orecisn  leaden. 

These  leaden,  while  they  remaiaed  within 
the  territories  of  their  fBspeoHye  states,  were 
entroBted  (as  we  already  had  oocaeioa  to  oh- 
SBrre)  vrith  only  that  modentte  autherity  which 
muled  the  e«)ual  oenditaon  of  freedom.  But 
when  they  were  appointed  to  the  eemmand  of 
tbe  fleet  in  foreign  parts,  they  obtained  Bfanost 
vnfimjted  power,  and  might  aeqnire  immsBse 
riches.  To  thia  exalted  station  MiJtiades  wss 
adraaced  by  the  general  suffnme  of  his 
tty  ;  and  huring  miled  with  a  fleet  of  st 
Ipdhes,  the  whole  naval  strenstb  of  the  mpub- 
lie,  be  determined  to  expel  the  PersiaD  ganri- 
eenslimn  the  isles  of  the  iSgeaa ;  to  reduce  the 
smaller  communitieato  the  ebedmnce  of  Athens, 
and  to  sobject  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful 
to  hesTy  contributions. 

The  first  operations  of  the  Athenian  ainm. 
sens  crawned  with  suocemt  senmml 
wero-  sobdoed,  considerable  snms  of 
/  wete  oeUeeted.  Bat  the  fleet  aniving 
belore  Pmroai  eveiy  thing  proved  adverse  to  the 
▲thenians.  Mtltiades,  who  had  tecaived  a 
pasentiel  injasy  from  Tieagoras,  a  men  of  great 
snthority  iathat  isfaund,  yisliM  to  the  dictates 
ofpCLvale  rssentessnit,  and  eonibnuding  the  in- 
■aceni  with  the  guilty,  demanded  from  the  Pa- 
liana  the  sum  of  a  handredtslenti  (near  twenty 
Hwossnil  ponnda  sterling.)  If  the  money  were 
mot  immediately  paid,  be  threatened  to  lay 
waste  their  lertttory,  to  burn  their  eity,  and  to 
teach  them  by  csoel  expesienee  tlm  stem  rights 
of  a  oonqneror.  The  eaorbitaney  of  the  d»- 
msiid  mmieied  compliance  with  it  impossible; 
tlm  Panans  prepared  lor  their  detaee,  guided 
Imwsfrer  by  tho  motivw  of  a  generous  despair, 
aallmr  timn  by  any  welUgroaadeil  hope  ef  re- 
msting^the  invadsva.  For  twenty-six  days  they 
maintained'  possssaon  of  the  capital  of  the 
iahmd,  whieh  the  Athemann,  alW  ravaging  aH 
tha  mttanewi  cooatry^  besieged  by  ssa  and  ' 
The  tinm  now  approached  when  Faroe 
hafPe-  enireadersd  to  a  superior  force ;  but  it 
WW  the  goad  fmtmm  of  the  isbnders  that  en 
extenstre  grove,  which  happened  to  be  set  on 
fire  in  one  ef  the  Spondee,  was  believed  by 
tbe  beaiegen  to  indicate  the  appnaaflkof »  Par- 
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MMft#  opnMft  ljuned  ground 
thePariabe^  who  determined,  by  their 
efforlil  to  preserve  the  place,  until  thev 
shonid  be  relieved  by  the  assistance  of  their 
lectoas.    MilliedOT  had  received  a  danger- 
wound  during  the  s&ege;  and  tiie  weaknem 
ef  hia  body  impairing  the  Ihculties  of  his  mind, 
and  rsndenng  him  too  senrible  to  the  impres- 
sions  of  Ibar,  he  gave  orders-  to  draw  off  bis 
vielevieoe  Iwoepe,  and  mtnmed  with  the  whole 
fleet  to  Athens. 

His  eondnet  hi  the  present  expedition  ill 
eotrespoMM  to  hm  fcvmer  fame ;  and  he  soon 
experienced  the  inetabBMy  of  popular  favour. 
The  Atheniao  etflmns^  and  partioulariy  the 
move  emineat  aad  itlastaoves  had  uoiverBally 
thehr  rivals  aad  eaemim^  Hie  eompetitions 
for  oivU  oAcesiy  or  mUilaiy  command,  occa- 
siened  otorasi  aaimosiliea  amen|f  those  jealoos 
repoblieaask  Xantippon,  a  person  of  great  dis- 
tinetien,  mMl  ihither  e#  Ifae  celebrated  Pericles, 
who  in  tho  caeoeeding  aga  obtained  the  first 
rank  in  the  Athenian  govctament,  eagerly 
smmd  an  oppoitumtyof  dapreering  the  cha- 
raemr  of  a  man  which  bad  so  long  oimrtopped 
that  of  every  coaipelhor.  BIfHiules  was  ao- 
eased  of  beinp  eormpted  1^  a  Pemiaa  bribe  to 
raim  the  siege  of  Paros;  the  preciptancy  wiUi 
whieh  he  abandoned  the  plaee,  so  nnlike  to  the 
ganaral  firmnem  of  his  manly  behaviour,  gave  ^ 
a  pcobable  eolour  to  tbe  accusation ;  and  the 
continual  terror  which,  aver  slnee  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Pisietratna,  the  Atheuiaas  entertained 
of  arbitnuy  power,  disposed  them  to  condemn, 
opea  very  slight  ovideoee,  a  man  whom  abili- 
tiee  aad  renown  seemed  to  endaagar  the  eafe^ 
of  the  oommonweallh.  Tim  crime  Imd  to  his 
charge  inlerred  death,  a  paniehmeat  which  bis 
r  insismil  ought  to  be  immediately  in- 
oa  hiBK  But  hie  jadgea  wem  content- 
ed with  fining  Mm  the  sum  of  fl%  talenta, 
(near  tmi  theusaad  peaads  sterling,)  which 
being  aaabte  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  mlo  pri- 
sea,  where  he  soon  after  died  ef  bis  wounds. 

Bal  the  glory  of  MUtiades  survived  him; 
aad  tbe  AthcnMns^  however  unjust  to  his  per- 
son, were  not  ummhidisl  of  his  feme.  At  the 
distance  of  half  a  ooatary,  when  the  battle  of 
Marathon  wae  aaintad  by  order  of  the  state, 
they  diieetsd  tbe  figum  of  MiHiades  to  be 
placed  in  the  fore-grMmd,  aalmadng  the  troope 
to  Tictery :  a  rawaA  whicdi,  during  the  virtuous 
simplicity  of  the  aneieat  oonunonwealtfa,  con- 
ibived  more  mal  honour,  than  aU  that  magnifi- 
cent prolhsion  of  crown*  and  stotaes,^  which  in 
the  later  timeoof  the  mpublic  were  rather  ex- 
torted by  generail  fbar,  than  bestowed  by  pub- 
lic adnumtion^ 

Tho  jesiouBiee,  reeentnwata,  dangers,  aad  ca- 
lamities, wlaA  often  attend  power  and  pre- 
eauneaee,  hvvo  never  yet  peeved  Sufficient  to 
deter  an  ambitloiis  mind  horn  the  pnnoit  of 
gxeataesa.  Tho  rivals  of  MEhiadeB  were  ani- 
mated by  tbe  gioiy  of  hia  elsvatien,  not  de- 
pressed by  the  example  of  his  A41.  His  accuser 
Xantippus,  thoogk  be  had  acted  tile  principal 
part  in  removing  this  fkvomite  of  the  people, 
wae  not  deemed  worthy  to  sncoeed  him.   Two 
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and  e8teefl^  who  altamately  4Mitathppo4  M«h 
other  in  the  i«cd  of  andNtioO)  an4  when  eha- 
raotera  deeerve  atlonluMi  ovea  in  geoeral  his- 
tory, 88  Uiey  had  a  powerfiil  infiueaoe  on  the 
fortune,  not  of  Athene  only,  hat  of  ail  Greeee. 
Arietidee  and  Themietwsiee  ware  needy  of 
the  flame  age,  and  equally  neble,  being  bom  in 
the  first  rank  of  citixens,  though  sot  of  loyal 
deseent,  like  Solon  and  Piaiateatue,  laagoras 
and  Clisthenefi,  Xantippns  and  Miltiades,  who 
had  hitherto  saooeesively  lesumod  the  chief 
adaainistratioBofthe  Atbeuanrepublie.  Both 
had  been  named  among  the  generals  who  oom- 
manded  in  the  baUte  of  Marathen.    The  disin- 
tereeted  beharioor  of  AxistideB  on  this  memo- 
rable ocoaaioB  has  been  alieady  mentioned.   It 
afforded  a  promise  of  his^  futnie  fime.  But  his 
dawning  juries  were  still  eclipsed  by  the  me- 
ridian lustre  of  Miltiades.    After  the  death  of 
this  great  man,  Aristides  onght  naturally  to 
have  succeeded  to  his   influenoe,  as  he  was 
eminently  distinguished  by  Yalouf  and  mode- 
ration, the  two  great  virtuee  of  a  repuhhoan. 
Formed  in  su^  schools  of  moral  and  politieal 
knowledge  as  then  flourished  ia  Athens,  he  had 
learned  to  prefer  glory  to  pleasure  ( the  interests 
of  his  country  to  his  own  personal  glory ;  and 
the  diotates  of  justice  and  humanity,  evoB  to 
the  interests  of  his  country.    His  amhition  was 
rather  to  desenro,  than  to  acquire,  the  admira- 
tion of  his  fisUow  cttizou ;  and  while  he  en- 
joyed the  inward   satiaftction,  he  was  little 
anxious  about  the  eztemal  rewards  of  yirtue. 
The  character  of  Themlstocles  was  of  a  more 
doubtful  kind.    The  trophy,  which  Miltiades 
had  raised  at  Marathon,  distarbed  hie  rest  He 
«|ras  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  emulate  the  glory 
of  this  exploit ;  and  while  he  enabled  Athens 
to  maintain  a  superiority  in  Greece,  he  was 
ambitious  to  acquire  for  himself  a  superiority 
in  Athens.    His  talents  were  well  adapted  to 
accomplish  both  these  purposes;  oloquent,  ac- 
tive, enterpiisittg,  he  had  strengthened  his  na- 
tural endowments  by  all  the  force  of  education 
and  habit.    Laws,  government,  revenue,  and 
arms,  every  branch  of  pditical  and  military 
knowledge,  were  the  great  objects  of  his  study. 
In  the  courts  of  justice  he  successfully  display- 
ed his  abilities  in  defence  of  his  private  friends, 
or  in  accusing  the  enemies  of  the  state.    He 
was  forward  to  give  his  opinion  upon  every 
matter  of  public  deliberation ;  and  his  advice, 
founded  in  wisdom,  and  supported  by  elo- 
quence, commonly  prevailed  in  the   assem- 
bly.   Tet  with  aU  Uiese  great  qualities,  his 
mind  was  less  smit  with  the  native  charms  of 
virtue,  than  captivated  with  her  splendid  orna- 
ments.    Glory  was  the  id<d  which  he  adored. 
He  could  injure,  without  remoxue,  the  general 
cause  of  the  confederacy,  in  order  to  promote 
the  grandeur   of  Athens  ;*    and   history  still 
leaves  it  as  doubtful,  as  did  his  own  conduct, 
whether,  had  an  opportunity  offered,  he  would 
not  have  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  his  country 
to  his  private  interest  and  ambition. 

The  discernment  of  Aristides  peroeived  the 
danger  of  allowing  a  man  of  such  equivocal 
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of  the  rapnhlac ;  and  on  this  account,  rather 
than  from  any  motives  of  personal  animosity, 
he  opposed  every  measure  that  might  oontri- 
bttte  to  his  elevation.  In  this  patriotic  view,lm 
fraquently  solicited  tho  same  honours  which 
were  ambitiously  courted  by  Themistodes,  es- 
pecially when  no  other  candidate  appeared 
capable  of  halanetng  the  credit  of  the  latter.  A 
rivaUbip.  thus  begui,  and  long  continued  be- 
tween them ;'  and  the  whole  people  of  Athens 
could  alone  decide  the  much  contested  pro- 
emineiwe.  The  interest  of  Themistocles  so  far 
prevailed  over  the  authority  of  his  opponent, 
that  he  procured  his  own  nomination  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet;  with  which  he  efiected 
the  conquest  of  the  small  islands  in  the  MgotOL, 
and  thus  completed  the  design  undertaken  by 
Miltiades.  While  he  aoquired  fame  and  fbrtuae 
abroad,  Aristides  increased  his  popularity  at 
home.  The  opposition  to  his  power,  arising 
frvtm  the  splendid  eloqnenoe  and  popular  man- 
ners of  his  rival,  was  now  fortunately  removed, 
and  he  became  the  chief  leader  of  the  people. 
His  opinion  cave  law  to  the  courts  of  jnstioB, 
or  rather  such  was  the  eflect  of  his  equity  and 
ditoemment,  he  alone  became  sovereijni  um- 
pire in  Athens.  In  all  important  di^renoee 
he  was  chosen  arbitrator,  and  the  ordinaiy 
judges  were  deprived  of  the  dignity  and  ad- 
vantages formerly  resulting  from  their  office. 
This  consequence  of  his  authority,  offimdiag 
the  pride  of  the  Athenian  magistratos,  was 
sufficient  to  excite  their  resentment,  which,  of 
its^  might  have  effected  the  ruin  of  any  indi- 
vMual. 

Olvmo  ^"^  ^^^  views  on  thb  ooeaaioB 

Ix^ii  3  ^'^"  powerfully  promoted  by  the 
A  r  ASiR  triumphant  return  of  Themistodes 
A.  v^.  wo.  ^^  y^  j^^  expedition.    The 

admiral  had  aoquired  considerable  riches ;  but 
wealth  he  despised,  except  as  an  instrument  of 
ambitien.  The  spoils  of  the  conquered  islanden 
were  profusely  lavished  in  shows,  ftetivak, 
dances,  and  theatrical  entertainments,  exhi- 
bited for  the  public  amusement  His  generous 
nianners  and  flowing  affability  were  contrasted 
with  the  stem  dignity  of  his  rival ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  comparison  added  great  foree  to  his 
insinuation,  that,  since  his  own  necessary  ab- 
sence in  the  service  of  the  republic,  Aristidea 
had  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution ;  and,  by  arrogating  to 
himself  a  universal  and  unexampled  juriiAi^ 
tion  in  the  state,  had  established  a  silent  ty. 
ranny,  without  pomp  or  guards,  over  the  minda 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Aristides,  trusting  to 
the  innocence  and  integrity  of  hb  own  heart, 
disdained  to  employ  any  unworthy  means;, 
either  for  gaining  the  favour,  or  for  averting  the 
resentarant,  of  the  multitade.  The  contest, 
therefore,  ended  in  his  banishment  for  ten 
years,  by  a  law  entitled  the  Ostnciam  (from 
the  name  of  the  materials'  on  whieh  the  votes 
were  marked,)  hy  which  the  majority  of  the 
Athenian  assembly  might  expel  any  citizen, 
however  inoffensive  or  meritorions  had  besM 
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his  past  o»Bdtt6t,  nbo^  by  Ua  fiMwiit  power  and 
greatness,  seemed  capable  ai  disturbing  the 
equaliCj  of  republican  government.  This  sin- 
gular institution,  which  had  been  established 
soon  ailer  the  Athenians  had  delivered  them- 
selves from  the  tyranny  of  Hippias,  the  son  of 
Pisistratus,  was  evidently  intended  to  prevent 
any  person  in  future  fiom  attaining  the  same 
unlawful  authority.  At  Athens,  even  virtue 
was  proscribed,  wnen  it  seemed  to  endanger 
the  public  fteedom ;  and  cmly  four  years  after 
file  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  he  had  dis- 
played equal  valour  and  wisdom,  Aristides,  the 
justest  and  most  respectable  of  the  Greeks, 
became  the  victim  of  popular  jealoosy  \*  an 
example  of  cruel  rigour,  which  will  for  ever 
brand  the  spirit  of  demoeratical  polie7. 

The  banishment  of  Aristides  exposed  the 
Athenians  still  more  than  formerly  to  the  dan- 
ger which  they  hoped  to  avoid  by  this  severe 
measure.  The  removal  of  such  a  formidable 
opponent  enaUed  Themistodes  to  govern  with- 
out controL  Army,  navy,  and  revenue,  all 
were  submitted  to  his  inspection.  It  happened, 
indeed,  most  fortunately  for  the  fiune  of  this 
great  man,  as  well  as  for  the  liberty  of  Athens, 
that  his  active  ambition  was  called  to  the  glo- 
rioos  task  of  subduing  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try. The  smaller  islands  in  the  iEgean  were 
already  reduced  to  obedience,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  them  was  uncertain  while  the  fleet  of 
£gina  covered  the  sea,  and  bid  defiance  to 
that  of  the  Athenians.  This  small  island,  or 
rather  this  rock,  inhabited  time  immemorial  by 
merchants  and  pirates,  and  situate  in  the  Sa- 
ronic  gulf,  which  divides  the  territories  of  At- 
tiea  frwa  the  northern  shores  of  Peloponnesus, 
was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  republic ;  the 
jealousy  of  commerce  and  naval  power  embit- 
tered their  mutual  hostility ;  and  as  the  inha- 
bitanUi  of  iEgina,  who  were  governed  by  a  few 
leading  men,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Persians,  there  was  every  circumstance 
united  which  could  provoke,  to  the  utmoet,the 
hatred  and  resentment  of  the  Athenians. 

A  motive  less  powerful  than  the  excess  of 
republican  antipathy,  could  not  probably  have 
prevailed  on  them  to  embrace  the  measure 
which  they  now  adopted  by  the  advice  of  The- 
mistocles.  There  was  a  considerable  revenue 
arising  from  the  silver  mines  of  Mount  Lau- 
rium,  which  had  been  hitherto  employed  in 
relievhig  the  private  wanUi  of  the  citizens,  or 
dissipated  in  dieir  public  amusements.  This 
anniial  income  Themistodes  persuaded  them 
to  destine  to  the  useful  purpose  of  building 
ships  of  war,  by  which  they  might  seise  or  de- 
stroy the  fleet  of  iEgina.  The  proposal  was 
approved;  a  hundred  galleys  were  equipped; 
the  naval  strength  of  iEgina  was  broken,  and 
saoeess  animated  the  Auenians  to  aspire  at 
obtaining  the  unrivalled  empire  of  the  sea. 
Coreyra  formed  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to 
their  ambition.  This  island  which,  under  the 
name  of  Phceacia,  is  celebrated  by  Homer  for 
its  amazing  riches  and  fertility,  had  been  still 
(urther  improved  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians. 
It  extends  a  hundred  miles  iJong  the  western 
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siMres  of  Epirwf  and  tha  ufnrat  i 
of  its  productions,  the  convenienoe  of  its  har* 
hours,  and  the  adventurous  wpmi  of  its  new 
inhabitants,  gave  them  an  undisputed  advan- 
tage  over  their  neighboua,  in  navigation  and 
oomnieroe.  They  became  suceesuvely  the 
rivals,  the  enemies,  and  the  superiors  of  Co* 
rinth,  their  mother  country;  and  their  sue* 
cessful  cruisers  infosted  tha  coasts,  and  disturb* 
ed  the  communication  of  the  islands  and  con* 
tinent  of  Greece.  It  belonged  to  Athens,  who 
had  so  lately  punished  the  perfidy  of  iEgina, 
to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  Corcyreans. 
The  naval  depredations  of  these  islanden 
made  them  be  regarded  as  common  enemies; 
and  Themistodes,^  when,  by  sdzing  part  of 
their  fleeti  he  broke  the  sinews  of  their  power, 
not  only  gratified  the  ambition  of  his  republic, 
but  peifbimed  a  signal  service  to  the  whole 
Grecian  confederacy. 

>'iBtorious  by  sea  and  land  agamst  Greeks 
ana  Barbarians,  Athens  might  now  seem  enti* 
tied  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  glorious  security. 
It  was  generally  believed  in  Greece,  that  the 
late  disaster  of  the  Persians  would  deter  them 
from  invading,  a  second  time,  the  coasts  of 
Europe.  But  Themistodes,  who,  in  the  words 
of  a  most  accomplished  historian,^  was  no  less 
sagadous  in  foresedng  the  future,  than  skilful 
in  managing  the  present,  regarded  the  battie 
of  Marathon,  not  as  the  end  of  tho  war,  bat  as 
the  prdude  to  new  and  more  glorious  combats. 
He  continually  exhorted  lus  fellow  dtizens  to 
keep  themsdves  in  readiness  for  action  ;  above 
all,  to  increase,  with  unremitting  assiduity,  the 
strength  of  their  fleet ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  jndidous  advice,  ^e  Athenians  were 
enabled  to  oppose  the  immense  armaments  <^ 
Xerxes,  of  which  the  most  formidable  tiding 
soon  arrived  from  every  quarter,  with  two  bun* 
dred  galleys,  of  asuporior  size  and  constructior 
to  any  hiuierto  known  in  Greece.^ 

This  fleet  proved  the  safety  of  Greece,  and 
prevented  a  country,  from  which  the  know- 
ledge of  laws,  learning,  and.  civility,  was  des- 
tined to  flow  over  Europe,  from  becoming  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  being  con- 
founded with  the  mass  of  barbarous  nations. 
While  the  Athenians  were  led,  by  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
to  prepare  this  useful  engine  of  defence,  the 
other  Grecian  states  afibrd,  in  their  unimpor- 
tant transactions,  few  materials  for  history.^ 
The  Spartans  had  long  preserved  an  unrivalled 
ascendant  in  Peloponnesus;  and  their  pre- 
eminence was  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  un- 
equal and  unfortunate  opposition  of  the  Ar- 
gives.  Many  bloody  and  desperate  enga^- 
ments  had  been  fought  between  these  warlike 
and  high-spirited  rivals :  but,  before  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  the  strength  of  Argos  was  much 
exhausted  by  repeated  defeats,  particularly  by 
the  destructive  battle  of  Thyrsa,  in  which  she 
lost  six  thousand  of  her  bravest  citizens.  The 
Spartans  also  carried  on  occasional  hostilities 
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iiTlr''^***'  of  Vim  snd  AiuMiM)  tad  theie 
■BToral  repuUin  fivqiMBtly  decided  their  pn- 
temeinns  in  the  field;  but  Mther  tiieir  oontestfl 
with  eeoh  other,  nor  their  wuo  with  8pirta, 
were  attended  with  any  eeneidermble  or  peinm- 
noQt  effoeCs.  Thmr  perpetoal  hoetilities  with 
foreign  etatee  oo^t  to  bttro  given  internal 
qoioi  to  the  SfNtftaas;  yet  the  joftlonsy  of 
power,  or  tho  oppofttion  c^oharaetor,  oocoiion-> 
•d  incarablo  disMnaion  between  the  two  first 
OMgifltratea  of  the  *rep«bllc,  Cleomenei  and 
DemaratiM.  By  the  intrigaes  of  the  Ibrmer, 
hie  rtral  wie  onjiaatly  dopoeed  hom  the  ro]ra] 
dignity.  LeotyehideB,  hw  kinsman  and  tne- 
oeasor  in  the  throne,  insulted  hia  miafortunes ; 
and  Domaratus,  unable  to  endnre  <»mtempt  in 
%,  eoiHitry  where  he  had  enjoyed  a  crown, 
■ought  for  that  protection  which  was  denied 
him  in  Greece,  from  the  power  and  resentment 
of  Persia.  Cleoraenes  soon  aflerwards  died  by 
hia  own  hand,  after  vainly  struggling  against 
the^stingB  of  remorse,  which  persecute!  his  un- 
generous treatment  of  a  worUiy  eoHeague.*  He 
was  sttooeeded  by  the  heroic  Leontdu,  whose 
death  (as  shall  bo  related^  at  Thermopyle,was 
•till  more  illusttions  anci  happy  than  Chat  of 
Cleomenes  was  wretched  and  infamous.  Dur- 
ing the  domestic  disturbances  of  Sparta,  the 
other  states  of  Peloponnesus  enjojred  a  relaxa- 
tion from  the  toils  of  war.  The  Arcadians  and 
Argives  tended  their  flocks,  and  cultivated  their 
eoil.  Ells  was  contented  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Olympic  games :  the  Corin- 
thians increased  and  abused  the  wealth  which 
they  had  already  acquired  by  their  fortunate 
■ituation  between  two  seas,  and  by  lon(  con- 
tif  uing  the  centre  of  the  internal  commerce  of 
Greece.  Of  the  republics  beyond  the  isthmus, 
the  Phodans  wished  to  enjoy,  in  tranquillity, 
the  splendour  and  riches  which  their  whole  ter- 
ritory derived  fVom  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Delphi.  They  were  fVequently  disturbed,  how- 
ever, by  inVtaions  from  Thessaly ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  though  numerous  and  warlike, 
yet  being  situated  oi  the  extremity  of  Greece, 
■till  continued,  like  the  Etolions,  barbarous 
and  uncultivated.^  The  Thebans  maintained 
and  extended  their  usurpations  over  the  smaller 
cities  of  BoBOtia,  and  rejoiced  that  the  ambition 
of  the  Athenians,  directed  to  the  command  of 
the  sea,  and  the  conquest  of  distant  islands, 
prevented  that  aspiring  people  from  giving  the 
same  minute  attention  as  usual  to  ttie  aSairs 
of  the  continent.  The  other  republics  were 
inconsiderable,  and  commonly  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  their  more  powerfhl  neighbours.  The 
Asiatic  colonies  were  reduced  under  the  Per- 
sian yoke  ;  the  Greek  establishments  in  Thrace 
and  Macedon  paid  tribute  to  Xerxes ;  but  the 
African  Greeks  bravely  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  flourishing  settlements  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  were  now  acting  a  port  which 
will  be  explained  hereafter,  and  which  rivalled, 
perhaps  surpassed,  the  glory  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  in  tho  Persian  war.' 


1  Herodot.  ▼.  7S. 
SThoerdid.l.  i. 
Z  Diodor.  1.  si.  e.  xvL  oC  srli 
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Ixx  iL  ^*«^  provinces  had  given  employ- 
A.  C  4&\  "^^^^  ^"^  Ivutre  to  the  Persian 
*'  anns.  Nine  years  after  the  battle 
of  Mamrthon,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  hia 
reign,  Xerxee  ftrand  himself  uncontrolled  mas- 
ter of  the  East,  and  in  possesion  of  such  a  fleet 
and  army  «■  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of 
universal  empire.  The  three  last  years  of 
Darios  were  spent  in  preparing  for  the  Grecian 
expedftion.  Xerxee,  who  succeeded  to  his 
sceptre  and  to  his  revenge,  dedicated  four  yean 
more  to  the  same  hostile  purpose.  Amidst  his 
vafiotte  wars  and  pleasures,  he  took  care  that 
the  artisans  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  as  well  as 
of  all  the  maiftime  provinces  of  Lower  Asia, 
should  labour,  with  unremitting  diligence,  in 
fitting  out  an  armament  adequate  to  the  extent 
of  his  ambition.  Twelve  hundred  ships  of 
war,  and  three  thousand  ships  of  burden,  were 
at  length  ready  to  receive  his  commands.  The 
former  were  of  a  larger  size  and  firmer  con- 
struction than  any  hitherto  seen  in  the  ancient 
world:  they  carried  on  board,  at  a  medium* 
two  hundred  seamen,  and  thirty  Pendans  who 
served  as  marines.  The  ships  of  burden  con- 
tained, in  general,  eighty  men,  fewer  being 
found  incapable  of  rowing  them.  The  whole 
amounted  to  four  thousand  two  hundred  ships, 
and  about  fire  hundred  thousand  men,  who 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  most  secure 
roads  and  harbours  of  Ionia.  We  are  not 
exactly  informed  of  the  number  of  the  Tand 
forces,  which  were  assembled  at  Soso.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  they  were  extremely 
numerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
costinually  increase  on  the  march  from  Susa  to 
Sardis,  by  the  confluence  of  many  tributary 
nations,  to  the  imperial  standard  of  Xerxes. 

When  the  army  had  attained  its  perfect  com- 
plement, we  are  told  that  it  consisted  of  seven- 
teen hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  four  hun- 
dred thousand  cavalry ;  which,  joined  to  the 
fleet  above  mentioned,  made  the  whole  forces 
amount  to  near  two  millions  of  fighting  men. 
An  immense  crowd  of  women  and  eunuchs 
followed  the  camp  of  an  eflerainate  people. 
These  instruments  of  pleasure  and  luxury, 
together  with  the  slaves  necessary  in  trans- 
porting the  baggage  and  provisions,  equalled, 
perhaps  exceeded,^  the  number  of  soldiers ;  so 
that,  according  to  the  universal  testimony  of 
ancient  historians,  the  army  of  Xerxes  appeals 
the  greatest  that  was  ever  collected.^ 

But  many  circumstances  serve  to  prove  that 
its  strength  by  no  means  corresponded  to  its 
magnitude.  The  various  nations  which  com* 
posed  it,  were  not  divided  into  regular  bodies, 

4  A  aritMar?  ttmad  Irai  fkvoared  me  with  tba  actual  re- 
tnra  af  an  army  aervinff  ooder  Brllbh  eflloawtatha  Raat: 

Officer!  and  troopa,  ...       .       ^"jgj 

Servants  and  follower*,       -        -        .      TO,779 

5  Herodot. !.  tK.  r.  Ixxxtx.  nt  seq.  enttfrt  into  a  circom 
•tmirtai  daiail  of  Ihe  Peraiaa  foroea.  Hi»  aoaouM  h  eoe 
(trmedf  with  lem  difference  than  mual  in  mieh  aanaa^  bfr 
Lviini  Oral.  Fiineb.  Isorrat.  Piinoifvr.  DuhIot.  I.  xi.  ^ 
4-M.  He  reoe»»t»ff|y  rtphhhw*  bte  Mfttonirflme^it  at  ttie  im- 
mfHwitT  of  Iho  Barbari«n  hoata.  He  afifiean  (Mf  i«tMu6fo 
of  tho  difficulti^ff  wUh.  which  ihey  h<»<i  Ui  «tr«vsle,  in  flf«ler 
to  procure  proviainna.  His  account  of  the  Grecian  fl»»et 
and  army  h  acknowledcnH  to  be  fNithfitl  and  exact  in  (h« 
ftiahnat  decrae;  cireomauneea  which  all  afronff'y  confirv* 
thl  eradthility  of  hia  aTidcnoe. 
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ynfp^Ay  diseipfiiied  and  offioared.  Their  miw- 
tAT-roU  WM  taken  in  a  manner  that  is  remark* 
able  for  ita  aimplicity.  Ten  thousand  men 
were  aeparated  &om  the  reat,  formed  into  a 
compact  body,  and  anrronnded  by  a  palisade. 
'  The  whole  army  passed  successively  into  this 
aeloeore,  and  were  thus  numbered,  like  cattle, 
without  theformality  of  placing  them  in  ranks, 
or  of  calling  their  names. 

Xerxes,  haring  wintered  at  Sardis,  sent  am- 
bassadors early  in  the  spring  to  demand  earth 
and  water,  as  a  mark  of  submisBion,  firom  the 
Olvmo  several  Grecian  republics.  With 
1^^  r  regard  to  Athens  and  Sparta,  he 
A  C  4fl0  ^^°S^^  ^^  unnecessary  to  observe 
.  4WI.  ^.^  ceremony,  as  they  had  treated, 
with  the  most  inhuman  cruelty,  and  in  direct 
contradiction  to  their  own  laws  of  war,  the  mes- 
sengers intrusted  with  a  similar  commission  by 
his  father  Darius.  The  slow  march  of  his  im- 
mense army,  and,  still  more,  its  tedious  trans- 
portation across  the  seas  which  separate  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  ill  suited  the  rapid  violence  of 
hit  revenge.  Xerxes  therefore  ordered  a  bridge 
of  boats  to  be  raised  on  the  Hellespont,  which, 
in  the  narrowest  part,  is  only  seven  stadia,  or 
seven  eighths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Here  the 
bridge  was  formed  with  great  labour;  but 
whether  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  its  con- 
struction, or  to  the  violence  of  a  succeeding 
tempest,  it  was  no  sooner  built  than  destroyed. 
The  great  king  ordered  the  directors  of  the 
work  to  be  beheaded ;  and,  proud  of  his  tyran- 
nic power  over  feeble  man,  displayed  an  impo- 
tent rage  against  the  elements.  In  all  the 
madness  ^f  despotism,  he  commanded  the  Hel- 
lespont to  be  punished  with  three  hundreil 
stripes,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  dropped  into 
the  sea,  ad<fing  these  frantic  and  ridiculous  ex- 
pressions: ^«It  is  thus,  thou  salt  and  bitter 
water, that  thy  master  punishes  thy  unprovoked 
injury,  and  he  is  determined  to  pass  thy  treach- 
etonn  streams  notwithstanding  all  the  insolence 
of  thy  malice.*^  After  this  absurd  ceremony, 
a  new  bridge  was  made  of  a  double  range  of 
vessels,  fixed  by  strong  anchors  on  both  sides, 
and  joined  together  by  cables  of  hemp  and 
reed,  ftstened  to  immense  beams  driven  into 
the  opposite  shores.  The  decks  of  the  ves- 
sels, which  exceeded  six  hundred  in  number, 
were  strewed  with  trunks  of  trees  and  earth, 
and  their  surface  was  still  farther  smoothed  by 
a  covering  of  planks.  The  sides  were  then 
rafled  wiw  wicker  work,  to  prevent  the  fear 
and  impatience  of  the  horses ;  and  upon  this  sin- 
gular edifice  the  main  strength  of  the  army  pas- 
sed in  seven  days  and  nights,  from  the  Asiatic 
dty  of  Abydos  to  that  of  Sestns  in  Europe.^ 

But  before  this  general  transportation,  a  con- 
ttderable  part  of  the  fdrces  had  been  already 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Macedonia,' in  order  to  dig 
across  the  isthmus  which  joins  to  that  coast  the 
high  promontory  of  Athos.  The  disaster  which 
befell  the  fleet  commanded  by  Mardonius,  in 
doubling  the  cape  of  this  celebrated  peninsula, 
was  stiu  present' to  the  mind  of  Xerxes.  The 
neck  of  land,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
was  adorned  by  the  Grecian  city  of  Sana ;  and 


6H«rodol.vU.a5. 
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the  promoHleiy  being  rick  aad  fertHe,  was  well 
inhiJiited  by  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  The 
cutting  of  this  narrow  isthmus,  by  a  canal  of 
sufficient  width  to  allow  two  galliee  to  sail 
abreast,  was  a  matter  not  beyond  the  power  of 
a  potentate  who  oommanded  the  labour  of  so 
many  myriads  ;>  but  it  is  observed  by  Herodo- 
tus, to  have  been  a  work  of  more  ostentation 
than  utility,  as  the  vessels  might,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  age,  have  been  conveyed 
over  land  with  greater  expedition,  and  with 
less  trouble  and  expense.  The  eastern  work- 
men were  in  genend  so  extremely  unacquaint- 
ed with  operations  of  this  kind,  that  they  made 
the  opening  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  of 
the  same  breadth  with  that  necessary  at  the 
bottom  of  the  channel.  In  order  to  excite 
their  diligence  by  national  emulation,  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  the  ground  was  assigned  to 
each  distinction  of  people  engaged  in  wis  un- 
dertaking. The  Phcenicians  aloue,  by  giving 
a  proper  width  at  the  top,  avoided  the  inconve- 
nience of  submitting  to  a  douUe  labour.  In 
perfonning  this,  and  eveiy  other  task,  the  sol- 
diers of  Xerxes  were  kept  to  their  work  by 
stripes  and  blows ;  a  circumstance  which  gives 
us  as  mean  an  opinion  of  their  spirit  and  acti- 
vity, as  all  that  has  been  abeady  related,  gives 
us  of  their  skill  and  discipline. 

The  Persian  forces- were  now  safely  conduct- 
ed into  Europe ;  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
easy  navigation  of  their  fleet  along  the  coasts 
of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly,  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Grecian  states,  was  removed  bv  the 
dividing  of  mount  Athos.  Through  the  mrtUe 
plams  of  Lesser  Asia  the  whole  army  had  kept 
in  a  body;  but  the  difliculty  of  supplies  obliged 
them  to  separate  into  thrtee  divisions  in  their 
march  through  the  lees  cultivated  countries  of 
Europe.  Before  this  separation  took  place,  the 
whole  fleet  and  army  were  reviewed  by  Xerxes, 
near  Doriscus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hebrus.  Such  an  immense  collec- 
tion of  men  assembled  in  arms,  and  attended 
with  every  circumstance  of  material  magnifi- 
cence, gave  an  opportunity  for  seeing,  or  at  least 
for  supposing,  many  affecting  scenes.  The 
ambition  of  die  great  king  had  torn  him  from 
his  palace  of  Susa,  but  it  could  not  tear  him 
from  the  objects  of  his  affection,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  his  pleasure.  He  was  followed  by  his 
women,  and  by  his  flatterers,'  and  all  the  ef- 


ott  to  lay,  wbemer  we  on^nc  moti  lo  coiuMmn 
lliDg  exaggeration  with  which  Lyiiaa,  Iiocnitei, 
er  writers,  speak  of  these  operanoni  of  Xerxes, 
hey  call,  ^'Darigating  the  land,  aod  walking  the 


8  Herodot.  I.  Yii.  e.  ni.  et  seq.  et  Diodor.  1.  xi.  o.  ii.    It 
is  difficult  to  say,  whether  we  on^ht  most  to  condems 

the  swelliDg  i *' —  "****'  —*■—••  *— *--  t-~.— »— 

and  other  w 

which  they  <      .  ,       ^ 

sea,**  or  the  impudent  incredulity  of  Juvenal : 

crcditur  olim 

Velilleatns  Athos,  et  qnidqnid  Grecia  mendaz, 
Andet  in  historia ;  constratum  cJasaibns  iiaden 

Sappositunqoe  rotis  solidom  mare. 

Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  perpetuate  error  than  the  snian 
sentence  of  a  satirist.  A  line  of  the  same  Juvenal  has 
branded  Cicero  as  a  bad  poet,  though  that  uniTersal  litttaiy 
genius  left  admirable  verses  behind  him,  whieh  have  beoo 
transmitted  to  modern  limes.  The  digging  of  the  canal  of 
Athos  is  supported  by  the  umform  testimonv  of  all  anli- 
qoity,  and  might  be  credited  on  the  single  evldeaoe  of  Tbv 
tydides  (1.  iv.  c  cix.)  the  most  faithfiii,  aocnrate,  aad  im- 

Eartial  of  all  historians,  ancient  or  modern;   and  who 
imself  lived  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athoe,  where 
he  had  an  estate,  and  was  director  of  the  Athenian  adaas 
in  Thrace :'  as  will  appear  heraaAor. 
0  Plato  de  Legibes,  I.  lii.  p.  SM. 
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feminato  pride  of  a  oooit  waa  blended  with  the 
pomp  of  war.  While  the  gteat  body  of  the 
.  army  lay  every  night  in  the  open  air,  Xerxes 
and  hie  attendants  were  provided  with  mag- 
nificent tents.  The  splendour  of  his  chariots, 
the  mettle  of  his  horses,  which  far  excelled  the 
swiftest  racers  of  Thessaly,'  the  unexampled 
number  of  his  troops,  and  above  all,  the  bra- 
very of  the  immortal  band,  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand Persian  cavalry,  so  named  because  their 
number  was  constantly  maintained  from  the 
flower  of  the  whole  army,  seemed  sufficient,  to 
the  admiring  crowd,  to  raise  the  glory  of  their 
sovereie^  above  the  condition  of  humanity ; 
especially  since,  among  so  many  thousands  of 
men  as  passed  in  review,  none  could  be  com- 
pared to  Xerxes  in  strength,  in  beauty,  or  in 
stature.  I 

But  amidst  this  splendour  of  external  great- 
ness, Xerxes  felt  himself  unhappy.  Having 
ascended  an  eminence  to  view  his  camp  and 
fleet,  his  pride  was  humbled  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  no  one  of  all  the  innumerable  host 
could  survive  a  hundred  years.  The  haughty 
monarch  of  Asia  was  melted  into  tears.  The 
conversation  of  his  kinsman  and  counsellor, 
Artabanus,  was  ill  calculated  to  console  his 
melancholy.  Tl^at  respectable  old  man,  whose 
wisdom  had  often  moderated  the  youthful  ar- 
dour of  Xerxes,  and  who  had  been  as  assiduous 
to  prevent,  as  Mardonius  had  been  to  promote, 
the  Grecian  war,  took  notice  that  the  misery 
of  human  life  was  an  object  far  more  lamenta- 
ble than  its  shortness.  *^  In  the  narrow  space 
allotted  them,  has  not  every  one  of  these  in  our 
presence,  and  indeed  the  whole  human  race, 
often  wished  rather  to  die  than  to  liva?  The 
tumult  of  passions  disturbs  the  best  of  our  days; 
diseases  and  weakness  accompany  *old  age ;  and 
death  so  vainly  dreaded,  is  the  sure  and  hos- 
pitable refuge  of  wretched  mortals." 

Xerxes  was  not  of  a  disposition  steadily  to 
contemplate  the  dictates  of  experience  and  the 
maxims  of  philosophy.  He  endeavoured  to 
divert  those  gloomy  reflections  which  he  could 
not  remove,  by  amusing  his  fancy  with  horse- 
races, mock-battles,  and  other  favourite  enter- 
tainments. In  the  intervals  of  these  diversions, 
he  sometimes  conversed  with  Demaratus,  the 
banished  king  of  Sparta,  who,  as  we'  have 
already  mentioned,  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
Persian  court,  from  the  persecution  of  his 
countrymen.  A  memorable  interview  between 
thorn  is  described  by  Herodotus.  The  Persian, 
displaying  ostentatiously  the  magnitude  of  his 
power,  asked  the  royal  Aigitive,  whether  he 
suspected  the  Greeks  would  yet  venture  to 
take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  his  arms?  Demaratus  replied,  that  if  he 
might  speak  without  giving  offence,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Persians  would  meet  with  a 
very  vigorous  resistance.  *^  Greece  had  been 
trained  in  the  severe,  but  useful  school  of  ne- 
cessity; poverty  was  her  nurse  and  her  mother; 
she  had  acquired  patience  and  valour  by  the 
early  application  of  discipline;  and  she  was 
habituated  to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the 
watchful  attention  of  the  law.    All  the  Greeks 


1  Berodot  L  vll.  c  elmiv. 


were  warlike,  but  the  Spaitins  were  pecuUariy 
brave.  It  was  unnecessary  to  ask  their  num- 
ber, for  if  they  exceeded  not  a  thousand  mfin^ 
they  would  defend  their  country  and  their  free- 
dom against  the  assembled  myriads  of  Asia.''^ 

Xerxes  was  rather  amused  than  instructed ' 
by  this  discourse.  His  hopes  of  success  seemed 
built  on  too  solid  principles  to  be  shaken  by  the 
opinion  of  a  prejudiced  Greek.  Every  day 
messengers  arrived  with  the  submission  of  new 
nations.  The  inhabitants  of  the  rocky  country 
of  Doris,  many  tribes  of  Thessaly,  the  moun- 
taineers of  Pindus,  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus, 
which  like  a  lofly  rampart  surround  that 
country,  offered  the  usual  present  of  earth  and 
water,  as  the  symbol  of  surrendering  their  ter-' 
ritories  to  a  power  which  it  seemed  vain  to  re- 
sist. These  districts  formed  only  the  northern 
frontier  of  Greece.  But  what  gave  peculiar 
pleasure  to  Xerxes,  the  Thebans  who  inhabited 
the  central  pcu^  and  all  the  cities  of  Bcootia, 
except  ThespiflB  and  Plataea,  privately  sent  am- 
bassadors to  testify  their  good-will  to  his  cause, 
and  to  request  the  honour  of  his  friendship. 

Mean  while  those  Grecians,  who,  unmoved 
by  the  terrors  of  invasion,  obeyed  the  voice  of 
liberty  and  their  country,  had  sent  deputies  to 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  deliberate  about  the 
common  interest  They  consisted  of  repreeenta- 
tivee  from  the  several  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  from  the  most  considerable  republics  be- 
yond that  peninsula.  By  common  consent, 
they  suspended  their  domestic  animosities,  re- 
called their  fugitives,  consulted  their  oracles, 
and  despatched  ambassadors,  in  the  name  of 
united  Greece,  to  demand  assistance  *from  the 
islands  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Corcyra,  as  well 
as  from  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  All  their  measures  were 
carried  on  with  great  appearance  of  unanimity 
and  concord.  Even  the  Thebans,  careful  to 
conceal  their  treachery,  had  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  common  council.  The  general 
danger  seemed  to  unite  and  harmonize  the 
most  discordant  members;  and  although  the 
perpetual  dissensions  between  rival  states  fre- 
quently weakened  the  authority  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  confederacy,  it  appeared  on  the  present, 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  that  the  Greeks 
acknowledged  the  obligation  of  a  tacit  alliance 
to  defend  each  othei-  against  domestic  tyrants 
and  foreign  barbarians. 

Before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
the  will  of  the  gods,  or  of  discovering  the  in- 
tentions of  their  distant  allies,  ambassadors 
arrived  from  those  communities  of  Thessaly 
which  still  adhered  to  the  interest  of  Greece, 
praying  a  speedy  and  effectual  assistance  to 
guard  the  narrow  passes  which  lead  into  their 
country.  There  is  a  valley  near  the  coast  of 
the  Egcan,  between  the  lofly  mountains  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus,  which  afforded  the  most  con- 
venient passage  from  Macedon  into  Thessaly. 
This  singular  spot,  commonly  called  the  vaJlcy 
of  Tempg,  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and, 
where  narrowest,  scarcely  a  hundred  paces  in 
breadth ;  but  is  adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature 
with  every  object  that  can  gratify  the  senses  or 


9  BarodoU  I.  viL  e.  ell.  et  teq. 
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lieliglit  tho  f&ncy.  The  gcmtly-flowmg  Peneud^ 
intersdcts  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Its  waters 
are  increased  by  perennial  cascades  from  the 
green  mountains,  and  thus  rendered  of  suffi- 
cient depth  for  vessels  of  considerable  biirden. 
The  rocks  are  every  where  planted  with  vines 
and  olivesf  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  even 
the  river  itself,  are  overshadowed  with  lofty 
forest  trees,  which  defend  those  who  sail  upon 
it  from  the  sun's  meridian  ardour.  The  innu- 
merable grottos  and  arbours  carelessly  scat- 
tered over  this  delightful  scene,  and  watered 
by  fountains  of  peculiar  freshness  and  salubrity, 
invite  the  weary  traveller  to  repose ;  while  the 
musical  warbling  of  birds  conspires  with  the 
fragrant  odour  of  plants  to  soothe  his  senses, 
and  to  heighten  the  pleasure  which  the  eye 
and  fancy  derive  from  viewing  the  charming 
variety  of  this  enchanting  landscape;  from  ex- 
amining the  happy  intermixture  of  hill  and 
dale,  wood  and  water;  and  from  contemplating 
tho  diversified  beauty  and  majestic  grandeur 
of  Nature  under  her  most  blooming  and  bene- 
ficent aspects. 

This  delicious  valley,  which  an  ancient 
writer,  by  a  bold  figure  of  speech,  calls  "  a  fes- 
tival for  the  eyes,"  and  which  the  bounty  of  the 
gods  had  formed  for  happy  scenes  of  love,  in- 
nocence, and  tranquillity,  the  destructive  am- 
bition of  man  was  ready  to  convert  into  a  field 
of  bloodshed  andiiorror.  It  was  natural  for  the 
Thessalians  to  expect  that  the  troops  of  Xerxes 
would  pass  by  this  inlet  into  their  territories ; 
and  hitiier  their  ambassadors  entreated  the 
allied  Greeks  to  send  an  army.  The  proposal 
seemed  just  and  useful ;  ships  wore  prepared 
at  the  Isthmus;  and  a  body  of  ten  Uiousand 
men  were  embarked  under  the  command  of 
Themistocles,  with  orders  to  sail  through  the 
narrow  Euripus,  to  land  in  the  harbours  of 
Temp^,  and  to  remain  there  in  order  to  guard 
that  important  pass. 

They  had  not  continued  in' those  parts  many 
days,  whon  a  messenger  arrived  from  Alexan- 
der, son  of  Amy  ntas,  tributary  prince  of  Mace- 
donia, advising  them  to  depart  from  that  post, 
unless  they  meant  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  Persian  cavalry.  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
,ever,  that  this  menace  could  have  changed 
'  their  resolution.  But  they  had  already  learned 
that  there  was  another  passage  into  Thessaly, 
through  the  territory  of  the  Persbians,  near 
the  city  Gonnus  in  Upper  Macedonia.  Their 
army  was  insufficient  to  guard  both ;  and  the 
d^ndingof  one  only,  could  not^be  of  essential 
advantage  to  themselves,  to  the  Thessalians,  or 
to  the  common  cause. 

Mean  time,  the  dangers  which  thickened  over 
their  respective  republics,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  return  southward.  Their  distant  colonies, 
particularly  those  of  Sicilv,  which  were  the 
most  namerous  and  powerml,  could  not  afford 
them  any  assistance,  being  themselves  threat- 
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ened  with  a  formidable  invasion  from  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  cause  and  consequences  Of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  fully  to  explain.  • 
The  qracles  were  doubtful,  or  terrifying.  To 
the  Spartans  they  announced,  as  the  only 
means  of  safety,  the  voluntary  death  of  a  king 
of  the  race  of  Hercules.  The  Athenians  were 
commanded  to  seek  refuge  within  their  wooden 
walls.  The  responses  given  to  the  other  states 
are  not  particularlv  recorded;  but  it  appears 
in  general,  that  all  were  dark,  ambiguous,  or 
frightful.  The  Grecian  aritiy  returned  there^ 
fore  to  their  ships,  repassed  the  Euripus,  and 
arrived  in  safety  at  Corinth;  while  the  Thes- 
salians, thus  abandoned  by  their  allies,  reluc- 
tantly submitted  to  the  common  enemy. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  critical  situation 
of  affairs,  rendered  the  presence  of  the  leaders 
necessary  in  their  respective  communities. 
Themistocles  found  the  Athenians  divided 
about  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  the  greater 
part  asserting,  that  by  wooden  walls  was  un- 
derstood the  inclosure  of  tho  citadel,  which 
had  been  formerly  surrounded  by  a  palisade. 
Others  gave  the  words  a  different  construction, 
and  each  according  to  his  fears  or  his  interest; 
but  Theniistocles  asserted  that  all  of  them  |iad 
mistaken  the  advice  of  the  g6d,  who  desired 
them  to  trust  for  safety  to  their  fleet.  This 
opinion,  supported  by  all  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  weight  of  his  authority,  at 
length  prevailed  in  the  assembly,  although  Epi- 
cides,  a  demi^ogue  of  zreat  influence  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  people,  opposed  it  with  the 
utmost  vehemence ;  and  seizing  this  opportu- 
nity to  traduce  the  character  of  Themistocles, 
insisted  that  he  himself  ^ould  be  appointed 
general  in  his  room.  But  the  prudent  Athe- 
nian knew  the  weakness  of  his  adversary ;  his 
great  passion  was  avarice;  and  a  seasonable 
bribe  immediately  silenced  his  clamorous  op- 
position. The  Athenian  gallies  were  fitted 
out  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  being  joined 
with  those  of  EubcBa,  ^gina,  Corinth,  and  the 
maritime  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  amounted  to 
a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail.  They  proceeded 
to  the  narrow  sea  which  divides  the  northern 
shore  of  Eubooa  from  the  coast  of  Thessaly, 
rendezvoused  at  the  promontory  of  Artemi- 
sium,  and  patiently  expected  the  arrival  of  tho 
Barbarians. 

Besides  the  force  necessary  for  manning  this 
fleet,  the  confederates  could  raise  an  army  of 
about  sixty  thousand  freemen,  besides  a  still 
greater  proportion  of  armed  slaves.  As  the 
passes  leading  from  Thessaly  to  the  territories 
of  Phocis  and  Locri{i  were  still  narrower  and 
more  difficult  of  access  than  those  from  Mace- 
don  into  Thessaly,  it  seems  extraordinary  that 
they  did  not  immediately  direct  their  whole 
military  strength  towards  that  quarter:  but 
this  neglect  may  be  explained  by  their  super- 
stitious veneration  for  oracles,  the  necessity  of 
celebrating  their  accustomed  festivals,  and  the 
dangerous  delays  and  inactivity  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  a  republican  confederacy.  As  they 
were  acquainted  with  only  one  pass,  by  which 
the  Persians  could  arrive  from  Thessaly,  they 
thought  that  a  body  of  eight  thousand  pike- 
men  might  be  equally  eapaUe  with  a  larget 
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proportion  of  troops,  to  deftnd  it  against  every 
invader.  This  narrow  defile  was  called  the 
Straits  of  Thermopyle,  in  allusion  to  the  warm 
springs  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  was  deem- 
ed the  gate  or  entrance  into  Greece.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  high  and  inaccessible 
precipices,  which  join  the  lofly  ridge  of  mount 
CEta ;  and  on  the  east  terminated  by  an  imprac- 
ticable morass,  bordered  by  the  sea.  Near  the 
plain  of  the  Thessali&n  city  Trachis,  the  pas- 
sage was  fifly  feet  broad ;  but  at  Alpen^,  there 
was  not  room  for  one  chariot  to  pass  another. 
Even  these  passes  were  defended  by  walls,  for- 
merly built  by  the  Phocians  to  protoct  them 
against  the  incursions  of  their  enemies  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  strengthened,  on  this  occasion,  with 
as  much  care  as  time  would  allow.  ,The  troops 
sent  to  Thermopyls,  which  was  only  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  station  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Artemisium,  consisted  chiefly  of  Pelo- 
ponnesiaiis,  commanded  Iff  Leonidas  the  Spar- 
tan king,  who  was  prepared,  in  obedience  to 
the  oracle,  to  devote  his  life  for  the  safety  of 
his  country. 

Before  the  Grecian  confederates  adopted 
these  vigorous  measures  for  their  own  defence, 
the  Persian  army  had  marched,  in  three  divi- 
sions, from  Thracian  Doriscus.  They  were 
accompanied  by  the  fleet,  which  coasting  about 
two  hundred  miles  along  the  shores  of  Thrace, 
Macedon,  and  Thessaly,  at  length  reached 
Cape  Sepias,  which  is  twenty  miles  north  of 
Artemisium.  As  they  advanced  southward, 
they  laid  under  contribution  Abdera,^  Thasus, 
and  Eion,  the  principal  Grecian  colonies  in 
Thrace,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Torona,  Olyn- 
thus,  PotidfBa,  and  other  places  of  smaller  note 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  The  whole  fleet 
anchored,  after  performing  the  most  tedious 
and  dangerous  part  of  the  voyage,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydius,  w^hich 
flow  into  the  Thermaic  gulf;  and,  after  quitting 
these  harbours,  spent  eleven  days  in  sailing 
eighty  miles,  along  a  smooth  unbroken  coast, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  this  gulf  to  the 
general  rendezvous  near  Cape  Sepias. 

The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Acbsdmines 
and  Areabignes,  sons  of  Darius.  Xerxes,  in 
person,  headed  his  army,  which  made  a  con- 
siderable halt  during  the  march  at  the  Mace- 
donian towns  of  Therma  and  Fella,  and 
encamped  in  the  Thracian  plains  on  each  side 
of  the  above-mentioned  rivers  Axius  and  Ly- 
dius. From  hence  they  proceeded  in  three 
bodies;  the  division  nearest  the  shore  was 
commanded  by  Mardonins  and  Masistes.  Ser- 
gis,  an  experienced  general,  conducted  the 
march  through  the  higher  parts  of  the  country; 
and  the  great  king,  accompanied  by  Smerdones 
and  MegabyzuB,  who  occasionally  relieved  him 
from  the  trouble  of  command,  chose  the  middle 
passage  as  the  safest,  the  most  convenient,  and 
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the  most  entertaining;  for  hitherto  the  Penian 
expedition  was  rather  a  journey  of  pleasure, 
than  an  undertaking  of  fatigue  or  danger. 
Xerxes  examined  at  leisure  such  objects  of  na- 
ture or  art  as  appeared  most  interesting  and 
curious.  His  fancy  was  amused,  as  he  passed 
the  various  scenes  of  superstition,  with  the  le- 
gendary tales  carefully  related  by  his  con- 
ductors. He  viewed,  with  pleasure,  the  wide 
plains  of  Thessaly,  which  bore  indubitable 
marks  of  being  once  an  extensive  lake;  and 
contemplated,  with  wonder,  the  lofty  moun- 
tains which  separated  that  country  from  the 
rest  of  Greece,  and  which  evidently  apptear  to 
be  rent  asunder,  and  to  have  received  their  pre 
sent  form,  from  the  terrible  operation  of  volca- 
nos  and  earthquakes.  After  fully  satisfying 
his  curiosity,  he  joined,  with  the  division  more 
immediately  under  his  command,  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  assembled  and  encamped  on  th« 
wide  phiins  of  Trachis,  about  forty  miles  in  cir  ' 
cumfer«tnce,  stretching  along  the  shore  of  Thes 
saly,  opposite  to  the  station  of  the  Persian  fl^et, 
and  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of  Thermopylc^ 

For  more  than  twelve  months,  Xerxes  had 
never  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy.  He  had  tra- 
versed, without  resistance,  the  wide  regions  of 
Asia,  and  the  c6untries  which  in  ancient  times 
were  deemed  most  warlike  in  Europe.  All  the 
territories  beyond  Trachis  acknowledged  his 
power ;  and  the  districts  of  Greece,*  which  still 
presented  a  scene  of  action  to  his  invincible 
arms,  were  less  extensive  than  the  meanest  of 
his  provinces.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  heard, 
not  without  emotion,  that  an  army  of  Greeks, 
headed  by  the  Spartan  king,  had  taken  post  at 
Thermopyle,  in  order  to  dispute  his  passage. 
What  he  had  been  told  by  Demaratus  con- 
cerning the  character  and  principles  of  that 
heroic  people,  he  might  now,  when  the  danger 
drew  .  near,  be  the  more  inclined  to  believe, 
from  the  suggestions  of  his  own  memory  and 
experience.  In  the  warmth  of  generous  indig- 
nation, the  Spartans,  as  we  have  aljready  ob- 
served, had  put  to  death  the  Persian  heralda, 
sent  to  demand  their  submission;  but  upon 
cool  reflection,  they  were  prompted,  chiefly  in- 
deed by  superstitious  motives,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  a  violation  of  the  sacred  law  of  nations. 
When  proclamation  was  made  in  the  assembly,  * 
^  who  would  die  for  Sparta?"  two  citizens,  of 
great  rank  and  eminence,  offered  themselves  as 
willing  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. Sperthies  and  Bulis  (for  these  were  their 
names)  set  out  for  Susa  on  this  singular  erran^. 
As  they  passed  through  Lesser  Asia,  they  were 
entertained  by  Hydames,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  who  actually  accompanied  Xerxes,  as 
commander  of  the  immortal  band,  to  which 
dignity  he  had  beei^  raised  on  account  of  his 
superior  merit  Hydames,  among  other  dis- 
course with  the  Spartans,  testified  his  surprise, 
that  their  republic  should  be  so  averse  to  the 
friendship  of  the  king  his  master,  who,  he  ob- 
served, as  they  might  Team  by  his  own  example, 
well  understood  the  value  of  brave  men.  That 
if  they  complied  with  the  desir^  of  Xerxes,  he 
would  appoint  them  governors  over  the  other 
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cities  of  Greece.  The  Spartans  coolly  replied, 
**>  That  he  talked  of  a  matter  of  which  he  was 
not  a  competent  judge.  With  the  condition  and 
rewards  of  serritude  he  was  indeed  sufficiently 
acquainted ;  but  as  to  the  enjoyments  of  liberty, 
he  had  never  proved  how  sweet  they  were ;  for 
if  he  had  once  made  that  ezperipent  he  would 
advise  them  to  defend  their  freedom  not  only 
with  lances,  but  with  hatchets.^^ 

The  same  magnanimity  distinguished  their 
behaviour  at  Susa.  The  guards  told  them, 
that,  when  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes, 
they  must  observe  the  usual  ceremony  of  pros- 
trating themselves  on  the  ground.  But  the 
Spartans  declared,  ^  That  no  degree  of  violence 
could  make  them  submit  to  such  mean  adula- 
tion :  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  adore  a 
man,  and  came  not  thither  for  such  an  impious 
purpose.**  They  approached  Xerxes,  there- 
fore, in  an  erect  posture,  and  told  him  with 
firmness,  they  were  sent  to  submit  to  any  pu- 
nishment which  he  might  think  proper  to  inflict 
on  them,  as  an  atonement  for  the  death  of  his 
heralds.  Xerxes  admiring  their  virtue,  replied, 
^^  That  he  certainly  shoula  not.repeat  the  error 
of  the  Greeks,  nor,  by  sacrificing  the  individuals, 
deliver  the  state  from  the  guilt  of  murder  and 
impiety.''  The  Spartans  having  received  this 
answer,  returned  home,  persuaded  that  they 
had  done  their  duty  in  offering  private  satis- 
faction; which,  though  not  accepted,  ought 
sufficiently  to  atone  for  the  public  crime.^ 

The  example  of  these  distinguished  patriots 
probably  gave  Xerxes  a  very  ^favourable  idea 
of  the  general  character  of  their  community. 
As  he  had  not  any  particular  quarrel  with  the 
Spartaus,  whose  opposition,  though  it  could 
not  prevent,  would  certainly  retard,  his  intend- 
ed punishment  of  Athens,  he  sent  messengers 
to  desire  them  to  lay  -down  their  arms;  to 
which  they  replied,  ^  Let  him  come,  and  take 
them.**  The  messengers  then  offered  them 
lands,  on  condition  of  their  becoming  allies  to 
the  great  king:  but  they  answered,  ^  That  it 
was  the  custom  of  their  republic  to  conquer 
lands  by  valour,  not  to  acquire  them  by  trea- 
chery.** Except  making  these  smart  replies, 
they  took  not  the  smallest  notice  of  the  Per- 
•  sians ;  but  continued  to  employ  themselves  as 
before  their  arrival,  contending  in  the  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  entertaining  themselves  with  mu- 
sic and  conversation,  or  adjusting  their  long 
hair  to  appear  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
The  messengers  of  Xerxes,  equally  astonished 
it  what  they  saw  and  heard,  returned  to  the 
Persian  camp,  and  described  the  unexpected 
event  of  their  commission,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
traordinary behaviour  of  the  Spartans;  of 
which  Xerxes  desired  an  explanation  from  their 
countryman  Demaratus.^  The  latter  declared 
in  general,  that  their  whole  carriage  and  de- 
meanour announced  a  determined  resolution  to 
fight  to  the  last  extremity;  but  he  found  it 
difficult  to  make  the  Persian  conceive  the  mo- 
tives of  men,  who  sought,  at  the  certain  price 
of  their    own    lives,  to    purchase    immortal 
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renown  for  their  country. — That  a  few  in- 
dividuals should  be  animated,  on  some  ex- 
traordinary occasionsi  with  this  patriotic  mag- 
nanimity, may  easily  be  understood.  Of  th^ 
history  in  aU  ages  furnishes  illustrious  ex- 
amples; but  that  a  whole  nation  should  be 
habitually  impressed  with  tlie  same  generosity 
of  character,  cannot  readily  betelieve^,  without 
reflecting  on  the  institutions  and  manners  of 
tlie  Spartans.  The  laws  ot*  that  celebrated 
people  prohibiting,  as  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served,*}  the  introduction  of  wealth  and  luxu- 
ry, and  rigidly  confining  each  individual  to 
the  rank  in  which  he  was  bom,  had  ex- 
tinguished the  great  motives  of  private  amhi* 
Uon,  and  lel\  scarcely  any  other  scope  to  the 
active  principles  of  men,  but  the  glory  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  their  republic.  Their 
extraordinary  military  success,  the  natural  fruit 
of  their  temperance  and  activity,  had  given  them 
a  permanent  sense  of«their  superiority  in  war, 
.which  it  became  their  chief  point  of  honour  to 
maintain  and  to  confirm;  and  as  the  law  which 
commanded  them  to  die,  rather  than  break 
their  ranks,  or  abandon  their  poets  in  battle,  was, 
like  all  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  conceived 
to  be  of  divine  authority,  the  influence  of  su- 
perstition happily  conspired  with  the  ardour  of 
patriotism  and  the  enthusiasm  of  valour,  in  pre- 
paring them  to  meet  certain  death  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public. 

Xerxes^ould  not  be  made  to  enter  into  these 
motives,  or  to  believe,  as  Herodotus  observes 
with  inimitable  simplicity,  "  that  the  Grecians 
were  come  to  Thermopylee  only  as  men  de- 
sirous to  die,  and  to  destroy  as  many  of  their 
enemies,  as  they  could,  though  nothing  was 
more  true.*' .  He  therefore  waited  four  days, 
continually  expecting  they  would  either  retreat 
into  their  own  country,  or  surrender  their  arms, 
agreeably  to  his  message.  But  as  they  still 
continued  to  guard  the  passage,  he  ascribed 
this  conduct  to  obstinacy  or  folly ;  and  on  the 
fifth  day  determined  to  chastise  their  insolent 
opposition. 

The  Modes  and  Cissians,  who,  next  to  the 
Sacn  and  Persians,  formed  the  bravest  part  of 
his  army,  were  commanded  to  attack  these  ob- 
stinate Greeks,  and  to  bring  them  alive  into 
his  presence.  The  Barbarians  marched  with 
confidence  to  the  engagement,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter.  The  places  of 
those  who  fell,  were  incesssntly  supplied  with 
fresh  troops,  but  they  could  not  make  the. 
smallest  impression  on  the  firm  battalions  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  the  great  loss  which  they  sus- 
tained in  ^e  attempt,  proved  to  all,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  king,  that  he  had  indeed  many 
men,  but  few  soldiers.  The  Sacs,  armed  with 
their  hatchets,  nest  marched  to  the  attack,  but 
without  better  success;  and  last  of  all,  the 
chosen  band  of  Persians,  headed  by  Hy  dames, 
deigned  to  display  their  valour  in  what  appear- 
ed to  them  a  very  unequal  contest.  But  they 
soon  changed  their  opinion  when  they  came  to 
close  with  the  enemy;  for,  says  Ilerodotus, 
their  numbers  were  useless,  as  they  fought  in  a 
narrow  pass,  and  their  short^pomted  weapons 
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were  ill  calculated  to  contend  with  the  length 
of  the  Grecian  epear.  The  Greeks  had  the 
advantage  still  more  in  the  superiority  of  their 
discipline,  than  in  the  excellence  of  their  ar- 
mour. Tired  with  destroying,  they  retreated 
in  close  order,  and  when  pursued  unguardedly 
by  the  Barbarians,  they  faced  about  on  a  sud- 
den, and  killed  an  incredible  number  of  the 
Persians,  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  themselves. 
Xerxes,  who  was  seated  on  an  eminence  to  be- 
hold the  battle,  frequently  started  in  wild  emo- 
tion from  his  throne ;  and  fearing  lest  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  flower  of  his  army,  he  order- 
ed them  to  be  drawn  off  from  the  attack.  But 
as  the  Greciaq  numbers  were  so  extremely  in- 
considerable, and  as  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  greatest  part  of  them  must  have  suffered 
much  injury  in  these  repeated  assaults,  he  de- 
termined next  day  to  renew  the  engagement. 
Next  day  he  fbught  without  better  success  than 
before ;  and  afUfr  vainly  endeavouring  to  force 
the  pass,  both  in  separate  bodies,  and  with  the 
collected  vigour  of  their  troops,  the  Persians 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and 
disgracefully  to  retire  to  their  camp. 

It  was  a  spectacle  which  the  world  had  nerer 
seen  before,  and  which  it  was  never  again  to 
behold,  the  persevering  intrepidity  of  eight 
thousand  men  resisting  the  impetuous  fury  of 
an  army  composed  of  millions.  The  pertina- 
cious valour  of  Leonidas,  and  of  his  little  troop, 
opposed,  and  might  have  long  reUrded,  the 
progress  of  the  Barbarians.  But  n  was  the 
fate  of  Greece  always  to  be  conquered  rather 
by  the  treachery  of  fabo  friends,  than  by  the 
force  of  open  enemies.  When  Xerxes  knew 
not  what  measures  to  pursue  in  order  to  effect 
his  purpose,  and  felt  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
maining long  in  the  same  quarters  with  such 
an  immense  number  of  men,  a  perfidious  Greek, 
induced  by  the  hopes  of  reward,  offered  to  re- 
move his  difficulties.  >  The  name  of  the  traitor 
was  Epialtes,  and  he  was  a  native  of  the  ob- 
scure district  of  Moslis,  which  separates  the 
frontiers  of  Thessaly  and  Phocis.  His  expe- 
rience of  the  country  made  him  acquainted 
with  a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  CEta, 
several  miles  to  the  west  of  that  guarded  by 
Leonidas.  Over  this  unfrequented  path  he 
undertook  to  conduct  a  body  of  twentyHhou- 
pand  Persians,  who  might  assault  the  enemy  in 
rear,  while  the  main  body  attacked  them  in 
front  By  this  means,  whatever  prodigies  of 
valour  the  Greeks  might  perform,  they  must  be 
finally  compelled  to  surrender,  as  they  would 
be  inclosed  on  all  sides  among  barren  rocks  and 
inhospitable  deserts. 

The  plan  so  judiciously  concerted,  watf  car- 
ried into  immediate  execution.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh  day  after  Xerxes  arrived  at 
the  Straits,  twenty  thousand  chosen  men  left 
the  Persian  camp,  commanded  by  Hydamee, 
and  conducted  by  Epialtes.  AU  night  they 
marched  through  the  thick  forests  of  oak  which 
abound  in  those  parts ;  and  by  dav-break  they 
had  advanced  near  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  But 
how  much  were  they  surprised  to  see  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  reflected  by  the  glittering 
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surfaces  of  Grecian  spears  and  helmets !  Hy- 
dames  was  afraid  that  this  guard,  which  seem- 
ed at  no  great  distance,  had  been  also  composed 
of  Lacediemonians ;  but  a  nearer  approach 
showed  that  they  consisted  of  a  thousand  Pho- 
cians,  whom  the  foresight  of  Leonidas  had  sent 
to  defend  thi^  important  but  unknown  pass, 
which  chance  or  treachery  might  discover  to 
the  Persians.  The  thick  shade  of  the  trees 
long  concealed  the  enemy  fVom  the  Greeks ;  at 
length  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  and  the  tu- 
mult occasioned  by  the  motion  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  discovered  the  imminence  of  danger; 
the  Phocians,  witli  great  intrepidity  flew  to 
their  arms,  and  prepared,  if  they  should  not 
conquer,  at  least  to  die  gallantly.  The  com- 
pact firmness  of  their  ranks,  which  might  have 
resisted  the  regular  onset  of  the  enemy,  exposed 
them  to  suffer  much  from  the  immense  ahowei 
of  darts  which  the  Persians  poured  upon  them*. 
To  avoid  tliis  danger,  they  too  rashly  abandon- 
ed the  pass  which  they  had  been  sent  to  guard, 
and  retired  to  the  meet  elevated  part  of  the 
mountain,  not  doubting  that  the  enemy,  whose 
strength  so  much  exceeded  their  own,  would 
follow  them  thither.  But  in  this  they  were 
disappointed ;  for  the  Persians  prudently  omit^ 
ling  the  pursuit  of  this  inconsiderable  party, 
whom  to  defeat  they  considered  as  a  matter  of 
little  moment,  immediately  seized  the  passage, 
and  marched  down  the  mountain  with  the  ut- 
most expedition,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  de 
sign  su^ested  by  Epialtes. 

Mean  while  obscure  intimations  from  the 
gods  had  darkly  announced  some  dreadful 
calamity  impending  on  the  Greeks  at  Thcr- 
mopyls.  The  appearance  of  the  entrails, 
which  were  carefully  inspected  by  the  augur 
Magistias,  threatened  the  Spartans  with  death ; 
but  when,  or  by  what- means,  it  did  not  clearly 
appear,  until  a  Grecian  deserter|  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Cym6,  in  Ionia,  named  Tyrastiades,  arri- 
ved with  information  of  the  intended  march  of 
the  Persians  across  the  mountain.  Animated  by 
the  love  of  his  country,  this  generous  fugitive 
had  no  sooner  discovered  the  treacherous  de- 
sign of  Epialtes,  than  he  determined,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  and  still  more  at  the  risk  of  being 
subjected  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  to 
communicate  his  discovery  to  the  Spartan  king.3 
^eal  for  the  safety  of  Greece  gave  swiftness  to 
his  steps,  and  he  appeared  in  the  Grecian  camp 
a  few  hours  after  the  Persians,  conducted  by 
Epialtes,  had  left  the  plains  of  Trachis.  Le- 
onidas immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  consequence  of  this  information, 
equally  important  and  alarming.  All  the  con- 
federates of  Peloponnesus,  except  the  Spartans, 
declared  their  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  a  post,  which,  after  the  double  attack 
announced  to  them  should  take  place,  it  would 
be  impossible  with  any  hopes  of  success  to^ 
maintain.  As  their  exertions  could  not  be  of 
any  avail  to  the  public  cause,  it  was  prudent  to 
consult  their  private  safety;  and  while  time 
was  yet  allowed  them,  to  retire  to  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  where,  joining  the  rest  of  the  auxi- 
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Itariet,  they  might  be  ready  to  defend  the  Gre- 
cian pexiinmila  against  the  fary  of  the  Barba- 
rians. It  belonged  to  Leonidas  to  explain  the 
sentiments  of  the  Spartans.  The  other  in- 
habitants of  Peloponnesus,  he  observed,  might 
follow  the  dictates  of  expediency,  and  return 
lo  the  isthmus,  in  order  to  defend  their  respec- 
tive territories;  but  glory  was  the  only  voice 
which  the  Spartans  had  learned  to  obey. 
Placed  in  the  first  rank  by  the  general  consent 
of  their  country,  they  would  rather  die  than 
abandon  that  post  of  honour ;  and  they  were 
determined,  therefore,  at  the  price  of  their  lives, 
to  purchase  immortal  renown,  to  confirm  the 
pre-eminence  of  Sparta,  and  to  give  an  exam- 
ple of  patriotism,  worthy  of  being  admired,  if 
it  should  not  be  imitated,  by  posterity. 

The  dread  of  unavoidable  and  immediate 
death  deterred  the  other  allies  from  concurring 
with  this  magnanimous  resolution.  The  Thes- 
pians alone,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  men, 
declared  they  would  never  forsake  Leonidas. 
They  were  conducted  by  tlie  aged  wisdom  of 
Demophftus,  and  the  yonthful  valour  of  Dithy- 
rambus.  Their  republic  wu  united  in  the 
strictest  alliance  with  Sparta,  by  which  they 
had  often  been  defended  against  the  usurpa* 
tion  and  tjrranny  of  the  Thebans.  These  cir- 
enmstances  added  force  to  their  natural  gene- 
rosity of  sentiment,  and  determined  them,  on 
this  occasion,  to  adhere  with  steadfast  intre- 
pidity to  the  measures  of  their  Spartan  allies. 
As  the  Thespians  remained  at  Thermopyle, 
from  inclination,  and  from  principles  of  distin- 
guished bravery,  the  Thebans  were  detained 
by  the  particular  desire  of  Leonidas,  who  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  intended  treachery 
of  their  republic.  The  four  hundred  men 
whom  that  perfidious  community  had  sent  to 
accompany  his  expedition,  he  regarded  rather 
as  hostages  than  auxiliaries ;  nor  was  he  un- 
willing to  employ  their  doubtful  fidelity  in  a 
desperate  service.  He  thought  that  they 
might  be  compelled  by  force,  or  stimulated  by 
a  sense  of  shame,  to  encounter  the  same  dan* 
gers  to  which  the  Spartans  and  Thespians 
voluntarily  submitted;  and  without  discover- 
ing his  suspicion  of  their  treachery,  he  had  a 
sufficient  pretence  for  retaining  them,  while  he 
dismissed  his  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  because 
he  Theban  territories,  lying  on  the  north  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  would  necessarily 
oe  exposed  to  hostility  and  devastation,  when- 
ever the  Barbarians  should  pass  the  straits  of* 
ThermopylflD.  Besides  the  Thespians*  and 
Thebans,  the  troops  who  remained  with  Leoni- 
das, consisted  of  three  hundred  Spartans,  all 
chosen  men,  and  fathers  of  sons.  This  valiant 
band,  with  unanimous  consent,  solicited  their 
genera]  to  dedicate  to  the  glory  of  Greece,  and 
their  own,  the  important  interval  yet  allowed 


3  From  the  DwraUT*  of  Herodotus,  it  would  Mem  that 
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them,  before  they  were  suiroimded  by  the  Per 
sians.  The  ardour  of  Leonidas  happily  con- 
spired  with  the  ready  zeal  of  the  soldiers.  He 
therefore  commanded  them  to  prepare  the  last 
meal  of  their  lives,  and  to  sup  like  men  who 
should  to-morrow  dine  in  Elysium.  His  own 
example  confirmed  the  propriety  of  the<  com- 
mand, for  he  took  an  abundant  repast,  in  order 
to  furnish  strength  and  spirits  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  toil  and  danger. 

It  was  now  the  dead  of  night,  when  the 
Spartans,  headed  by  Leonidas,  mashed  in  a 
close  battalion  towards  the  Persian  camp,  with 
resentment  heightened  by  despair .<  Their  fuiy 
WBf  terrible ;  and  rendered  stiV  more  destruc- 
tive through  the  defect  of  Barbarian  discipline ; 
for  the  Persians  having  neither  advanced 
guards,  nor  a  watch-woni,  nor  confidence  in 
each  other,  were  incapable  of  adopting  such 
measures  for  defence  as  the  sudden  emergency 
required.  Many  fell  by  the  Grecian  spear, 
but  much  greater  multitudes  by  the  mistaken 
rage  of  their  own  troops,  by  whom,  i|i  the 
midst  of  this  blind  confusion,  they  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  enemies.  The  Greeks, 
wearied  with  slaughter,  penetrated  to  the  royal 
pavilion ;  but  there  the  first  alarm  of  noise  had 
been  readily  perceived,  amidst  the  profound 
silence  and  tranquillity  which  usually  reigned 
in  the  tent. of  Xerxes;  the  great  king  had  im- 
mediately escaped,  with  his  favourite  attend- 
ants, to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  encamp- 
ment. Even  there,  all  was  tumult,  and  horror, 
and  despair ;  the  obscurity  of  night  increasing 
the  terror  of  the  Persians,  who  no  longer  doubts 
ed  that  the  detachment  conducted  by  Epialtes 
had  been  betrayed  by  that  perfidious  Greek ; 
and  that  the  enemy,  reinforced  by  new  num- 
bers, no^  co-operated  with  the  traitor,  i^d 
seised  the  opportunity  of  assailing  their  camp, 
after  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  division  of 
Hydames,  its  principal  ornament  and  defence. 

The  approach  of  day  discovered  to  the  Per- 
sians a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage ;  but  it  also 
discovered  to  them  that  their  fears  had  multi- 
plied the  number  of  the  enemy,  who  now  re- 
treated in  close  order  to  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopyls.  Xerxes,  stimulated  by  the  fury  of 
revenge,  gave  orders  to  pursue  them ;  and  his 
terrified  troops  were  rather  driven  than  led  to 
the  attack,  by  the  officers  who  marched  behind 
the  several  divisions,  and  compelled  them  to 
advance  by  menaces,  stripes,  and  blows.  The 
Grecians,  animated  by  their  late  success,  and 
persuaded  that  they  could  not  possibly  escape 
death  on  the  arrival  of  those  who  approached 
by  way  of  the  mountain,  bravely  halted  in  the 
widest  part  of  the  pass,  to  receive  the  charge 
of  the  enemy.  The  shock  was  dreadful,  and 
the  battle  was  maintained  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  with  persevering  intrepidity  and  despe- 
rate valour.  After  their  spears  were  blunted 
or  broken,  they  attacked  sword  in  hand,  and 


4  Diodor.  I.  xf.  p.  847.  The  nocturnal  amult,  omitted 
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llMir  flhort,  bat  bmmj  mnd  w«H«4emp««d  W0»- 
poos,  nude  ui  inofttdible  haToe.  Their  pro- 
greM  was  muked  by  a  line  of  blood,  when  a 
Barbarian  dart  pierced  the  heart  of  Leonidas. 
The  contest  waa  no  longer  for  Tictory  and 
rioiy,  but  for  the  aacved  remains  of  their  king. 
Four  timee  they  diapelled  the  thickest  globes 
of  Persians ;  but  as  their  unexampled  valour 
was  carrjring  off  the  inestimable  prite,  the 
hostile  battalions  were  seen  descending  the  hill, 
under  the  conduct  of  Epialtes.  It  was  now 
time  to  prepare  for  the  last  effort  of  generous 
despair.  With  close  order  and  rescdute  minds, 
the  Greeks,  all  collected  iA  themselves.  Ye- 
tired  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  and 
took  post  behind  the  Phodan  wall,  on  a  rising 
ground,  where  a  lion  of  stone  was  afterwards 
erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas.  As  they  per- 
formed this  movement,  fortune,  willing  to 
ttbrd  every  occasion  to  display  their  illustrious 
merit,  obliged  them  to  contend  at  once  against 
open  force  and  secret  treachery.  The  The- 
bans,  whom  fear  had  hitherto  restrained  from 
defection,  seized .  the  present  opportunity  to 
revolt;  and  approaching  the  Persians  with  out- 
stretched arms,  declared  that  they  had  always 
been  their  friends ;  that  their  republic  had  sent 
earth  and  water,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  submission  to  Xeries;  and  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  they  had  been  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  resist  the  progress  of  his 
arms.  As  they  approached  to  surrender  them- 
selves, many  perished  by  the  darts  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  the  remainder  saved  a  perishing  life, 
by  submitting  to  eternal  infamy.    Meanwhile 
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the  LaeednnoDians  and  Thespians  were  as- 
saulted on  all  sides.  The  nearest  of  tha  enemy 
beat  down  the  wall,  and  entered  by  the  breach- 
es. Their  temerity  was  punished  by  instant 
death.  In  this  last  struggle  every  Grecian 
showed  the  most  heroic  courage;  y^t  if  we 
believe  the  unanimous  report  of  some  Thee- 
sallans,  and  others  who  survived  the  engage- 
ment, the  Spartan  Dioneces  deserved  the  prue 
of  valour.  When  it  was  observed  to  him,  that 
the  Persian  anrows  were  so  numerous,  that  they 
intercepted  the  light  of  the  sun,  he  said  it  waa 
a  favourable  circumstance,  because  the  Greeks 
now  fought  in  the  shade.  The  brothers  Al* 
pheus  and  Maron  are  likewise  particulariied 
for  their  generous  contempt  of  death,  and  for 
their  distinguished  valour  and  activity  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  What  these,  and 
other  virtues,  could  accomplish,  the  Greeks, 
both  as  individuals,  and  in  a  body,  had  already 
performed ;  but  it  became  impossible  for  them 
longer  to  resist  the  impetuosity  and  weight  of 
the  darts,  and  arrows,  and  other  missile  wea- 
pons^ which  were  continually  pou^d  upon 
them ;  and  they  were  finally  not  destroyed  or 
conquered,  but  bbried  under  a  trophy  .of  Per- 
sian arms.  Two  monuments  were  afterwards 
erected  near  the  spot  where  they  fell ;  the  in- 
scription of  the  first  announced  the  valour  of 
a  handful  of  Greeks,'  who  had  resisted  three 
millions  of  Barbarians ;  the  second  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  Spartans,  and  contained  these  me- 
morable words :  **  Go,  strangar,  and  declare  to 
the  Lacednmontans,  that  we  died  here  in  obe- 
dienee  to  their  divine  laws."^ 
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nURING  the  military  operations  at  Ther- 
mopyle,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  stationed 
in  the  harbour  of  Artemisium,  the  northern 
promontory  of  Eubcsa.  That  of  the  Persians, 
too  numerous  for  any  harbour  to  contain,  had 
anchored  in  the  road  that  extends  between  the 
city  of  Castancea  and  the  promontory  of  Se- 
pias, on  the  coast  of  Thessaly.  Here  this  for- 
midable armada  suffered  the  oalamities  foretold 
by  the  wisdom  of  Artahanns.  In  a  conversa^ 
tion  with  Xerxes,  that  prudent  old  man  had 
warned  him  against  two  enemies,  the  sea  and 


1  Iiocmtei,  p.  164.  makei  the  Spartuii  who  feoffat  at 
Thermopyle  amount  to  one  Ihouaaod.  Diodonii,  1.  xi.  p. 
410.  agrees  with  HerodoUm,  whoM  narrative  is  followed  in 
the  text.  Aecordit^i  to  the  moet  probable  acconnte,  the 
Thetpiane  were  twice  aa  numeroua  at  the  Sitartaoe;  al- 
Ihongh  the  latter  hare  carried  away  all  the  glory  of  thii 
■insular  exploit. 
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the  land,  from  whom  his  own  rash  tnexpe- 
rienoe  seemed  not  to  apprehend  any  danger. 
Tet  both  these  enettiies  occasioned  dreadfol 
misfortunes  to  the  Persians,  whose  numbers 
•first  exposed  them  to  be  destroyed  at  sea  by  a 
tempest,  and  afterwards  to  perish  on  land  by  a 
famine.  The  first  line  of  their  fleet  was  shel- 
tered by  the  coast  of  Thessaly ;  but  the  other 
lines,  to  the  number  of  seven,  rode  at  anchor, 
at  small  intervals,  with  the  prows  of  the  ves- 
sels turned  to  the  sea.  WHon  they  adopted  this 
arrangement,  the  watew  were  smooth,  the  sky 
clear,  the  weather  calm  and  serene ;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  after  their  arrival 
on  the  coast,  the  sky  began  to  lower,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  grew  threatening 
and  terrible.  A  dreadful  storm  of  rain  and 
thimder  succeeded ;  and,  what  was  more  alarm- 
ing, the  billows  began  to  ris4  to  an  amazing 
height,  occasioned  by  a  violent  Helcspontin,  or 
northeast  wind,  which,  when  it  once  begins  to 
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blow  in  those  wu  with  any  coiuiderable  force, 
seldom  eeases  for  aever&l  daji.  The  nearest 
▼esaeb  were  saved  by  hauling  under  the  shore : 
of  the  more  remote  many  were  driren  from 
their  anchors ;  some  foundered  at  sea,  others 
split  on  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  and  several 
bulged  on  the  shallows  of  MelibsBa.  Three 
days  the  tempest  raged  with  unabating  fury. 
Four  hundred  galleys  were  destroyed  by  its 
violence,  besides  such  a  number  of  storeships 
and  transports,  that  the  Persian  commanders, 
suspecting  this  disaster  might  occasion  the  re-' 
volt  of  the  Thessalians,  fortified  themselves 
with  a  rampart  of  considerable  height,  entirely 
composed  of  the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
wreck.' 

This  bulwark  was  sufficient  to  protect  them 
against  the  irruptions  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it 
could  not  defend  them  against  the  more  dan- 
gerous fury  of  the  waves.  In  a  short  time, 
therefore,  they  quitted  their  insecure  station  at 
Sepias,  and  with  eight  hundred  ships  of  war, 
besides  innumerable  vessels  of  burden,  sailed 
into  the  Pegasian  bay,  and  anchored  in  the 
road  of  Aphet^,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  lies  directly  opposite  to'the  harbour  of 
Artemisium. 

The  Grecians  had  posted  sentinels  on  the 
heights  of  Eubosa  to  observe  the  consequences 
of  the  storm,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  When  informed  of  the  dreadful  disas- 
ter which  had  befallen  them,  they  poured  out 
a  joyous  libation^  and  sacrificed,  with  pious 
gratitude,  to  ^  Neptune  the  deliverer  ;'*'*  but  the 
near  approach  of  such  a  superior  force  soon 
damped  their  tran)Kports  of  religious  festivity. 
Neptune  had  favoured  them  in  the  storm,  yet 
he  might  assist  their  enemies  in  the  engage- 
ment. In  the  council  of  war,  called  to  deli- 
berate on  this  important  subject,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  commanders,  that  they 
ought  immediately  to  retire  southward.  The 
Eubceans,  whose  coasts  must  have  thus  been 
abandoned  to  the  fury  of  invaders,  were  pecu- 
fiarly  interested  in  opposing  this  pusillanimous 
resolution.  The  passage  into  the  continent  of 
Greece,  they  observed,  was  still  guarded  by  the 
magnanimity  of  Leonidas,  and  Uie  bravery  of 
the  Spartans.  Following  this  generous  ex- 
ample, the  Grecian  fleet,  however  inferior  in 
strength,  ought  to  resist  the  Persians,  and  to 
protect  the  estates  and  families  of  a  rich  and 
populous  island.^  This  remonstrance  had  not 
any  effect  on  the  determined  purpose  of  Euri- 
Diades  the  Spartan,  who,  on  account  of  the 
ancient  pre-eminence  of  his  republic,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  fleet;  an 
honour  rather  due  to  the  personal  merit  of 
Themistocles,  and  the  naval  superiority  of 
Athens. 

To  the  Athenian  conynander  the  Euboans 
secretly  applied,  and,  by  a  present  of  thirty 
talents,  engaged  him  to  use  his  influence  to  re- 
tain the  Grecian  armament  for  the  defence  of 
riir  coasts.  Themistocles  was  well  pleased 
being  bribed  into  a  measure  which  his  good 
lense  and  discernment  approved.    By  a  proper 
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distribution  of  only  eight  talents,  he  brought 
over  the  other  captains  to  his  opinion,  and  thus 
effectually  promoted  the  interest,  and  secured 
the  ffood  will,  of  the  Eub<eans,  while  he  retain- 
ed for  himself  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
which  might  be  usefully  employed,  on  many 
future  occasions,  in  fixing,  by  largesses  and 
expensive  exhibitions,  the  fluctuating  favour 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Meanwhile  the  Persians,  having  recovered 
from  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  prepared  for  the 
engagement  As  they  entertained  ^ot  the 
smallest  doubt  of  victory,  they  determined  not 
to  begin  the  ^tack,  until  they  bad  sent  two 
hundred  of  their  best  sailing  vessels  around  the 
isle  of  Eubsa,  to  intercept  the  expected  flight 
of  the  enemy  through  the  narrow  Euripus.  In 
order  to  conceal  this  design,  they  ordered  the 
detached  ships  to  stand  out  to  Sea  until  they 
lost  sight  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  sailing 
behind  the  little  island  of  Sciathus,  and  after- 
wards shaping  their  course  by  the  promonto- 
ries of  Caphaneus  and  Gerestus.  The  strata-' 
gem,  concerted  with  more  than  usual  prudence, 
was,  however,  discovered  to  the  Greeks  by 
Scyllias,  a  native  of  Scion^,  now  serving  in  the 
Persian  fleet,  but  who  had  long  languished  for 
an  opportunity  of  deserting  to  his  countrymen. 
While  the  attention  of  the  Barbarians  was  em- 
ployed in  the  preparations  necessary  for  their 
new  arrangement,  Scyllias  availed  himself  of 
his  dexterity  in  diving,  to  swim,  unperceivedf 
to  a  boat  which  had  been  prepared  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance,  in  which  he  fortunately  escaped 
to  Artemisium.  He  immediately  gained  ad- 
mittance to  the  Grecian  council,  where  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprise  gave  persuasion  to 
bis  words.  In  consequence  of  his  seasonable 
and  important  information,  the  Greeks  deter- 
mined to  continue  till  midnight  in  the  harbour, 
and  then  weighing  anchor,  to  sail  in  quest  of 
the  fleet  which  had  been  sent  out  to  prevent 
their  escape.  But  this  stratagem,  by  which 
they  would  have  met  the  art  of  the  enemy 
with  similar  address,  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  advice  boats,  which  had  been  im- 
mediately despatched  to  observe  the  progress 
of  the  Persians,  returned  before  evening,  with- 
out having  seen  any  ships  approaching  in  that 
direction. 

This  intelligence  was  welcome  to  the  Greeks, 
who  were  unwilling,  without  evident  necessity, 
to  abandon  their  present  situation.  The  enemy, 
,who  had  lately  suffered  so  severely  in  the 
storm,  were  now  further  weakened  by  a  consi- 
derable diminution  of  their  fleet  The  strength 
of  the  adverse  parties  being  thus  reduced  nearer 
to  an  equality,  the  weaker  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  display  their  courage  in  fight,  and  their 
superior  skill  in  naval  action.  About  sunset 
they  approached  in  a  line,  and  offered  battle  to 
the  Persians.  The  latter  did  not  decline  the 
engagement,  as  their  ships  were  still  sufficiently 
numerous  to  surround  those  of  their  opponents. 
At  the  first  signal  the  Greeks  formed  into  a 
circle,  at  the  second  they  began  the  fight. 
Though  crowded  mto  a  narrow  compass,  and 
having  the  enemy  on  every  side,  they  sooa 
took  thirty  of  their  ships,  and  sunk  many  more. 
Night  came  on,  accompanied  with  an  impetu- 
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011B  storm  of  rain  and  thunder ;  the  Greeks 
retired  mto  the  harbour  of  Artemisium ;  the 
enemy  were  driven  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 
As  the  wind  blew  from  the  sonth,  the  dead 
bodies  and  wrecks  dashed  with  yiolence  against 
the  sides  of  their  ships,  and  disturbed  the  mo- 
tion of  their  oars.  The  Barbarians  were  seized 
with  consternation  and  despair;  for  scarcely 
had  they  time  to  breathe,  after  the  former 
storm  and  shipwreck  near  Mount  Pelion,  when 
they  were  compelled  to  a  dangerous  sea-fight ; 
after  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  Uiey 
were  again  involTod  in  the  gloom  and  horrors 
of  a  nocturnal  tempest  By  good  fortune, 
rather  than  by  design,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fleet  escaped  immediate  destruction,  and  gain- 
ed the  Pegasean  bay.  7%etr  calamities  were 
great  and  unexpected ;  but  the  ships  ordered  to 
sail  round  Eubcea  met  with  a  still  more  dread- 
ful disaster.  They  were  overtaken  by  the 
storm,  after  they  had  adventured  further  from 
the  shore  than  was  usual  with  the  wary  mari- 
ners of  antiquity.  Clouds  soon  intercepted  the 
stars,  by  which  alone  they  directed  their  course. 
They  were  driven  they  knew  not  whither  by 
the  force  of  the  winds,  or  impelled  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  currents.  In  addition  to  these 
misfortunes,  they  were  terrified  by  the  thunder, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge;  and  after 
continuing  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
the  sport  of  the  elements,  they  all  perished' 
miserably  amidst  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  an 
unknown  coast 

The  morning  arose  with  different  prospects 
and  hopes  to  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  To  the 
former  it  discovered  the  extent  of  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  to  the  latter  it  brought  a  reinforcement 
of  fifty-three  Athenian  ships.  Encouraged  by 
this  favourable  circumstance,  they  determined 
again  to  attack  the  enemy,  at  the  same  hour  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  because  their  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  and  their  skill  in  fighting  their 
ships,  rendered  the  dusk  peculiarly  propitious 
to  their  designs.  At  the  appointed  time,  they 
sailed  towards  the  road  of  Aphet^,  and  having 
cut  off  the  Cilician  squadron  from  the  rest, 
totally  destroyed  it,  and  returned  at  night  to 
Artemisium. 

The  Persian  commanders  being  deeply  affect- 
ed with  their  repeated  disasters,  but  still  more 
alarmed  at  the  much  dreaded  resentment  of 
their  king,  they  determined  to  make  one  vigor- 
ous effort,  for  restoring  the  glory  of  their  arms. 
By  art  and  stratagem,  and  under  favour  of  the 
night,  the  Greeks  had  hitherto  gained  many 
important  advantages.  It  now  belonged  to  the 
Persians  to  choose  the  time  for  action;  On  the 
third  day  at  noon,  they  sailed  forth  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  which  was  still  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  infold  the  Grecian  line.  The  Greeks, 
animated  by  former  success,  were  averse  to 
decline  any  offer  of  battle ;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  their  admirals,  and  particularly  Themis- 
tocles,  would  much  rather  have  delayed  it  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  Rage,  resent- 
ment, and  indignation,  supplied  the  defect  of 
the  Barbarians  in  skill  and  courage.  The  bat- 
tle was  longer,  and  more  doubtfiu,  than  on  any 
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former  occasion;  many  Grecian  vessels  were 
destroyed,  five  were  taken  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  particularly  signalized  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  Barbarians,  as  the  Athenians  did  on 
thjit  of  the  Greeks.  The  persevering  valour  of 
the  latter  at  length  prevailed,  the  enemy  re- 
tiring, and  acknowledging  their  superiority,  by 
leaving  them  in  possession  of  the  dead  and  the 
wreck.  But  the  victory  cost  them  dear ;  since 
their  vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  Athe- 
nians, were  reduced  to  a  very  shattered  condi- 
tion ;  and  their  great  inferiority  in  the  number 
and  size  of  their  ships,  made  them  feel  more 
sensibly  every  diminution  of  strength. 

This  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  make 
them  think  of  retiring  (while  they  might  yet 
retire  in  safety)  to  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian 
Isthmus.  The  inclination  to  this  measure  re^ 
ceived  additional  force  from  considering,  that 
the  Persians,  however  unfortunate  by  sea,  had 
still  an  immense  army  ;  whereas  the  principal 
hope  of  Greece  centered  in  its  fleet  While  the 
commanders  were  occupied  with  these  reflec- 
tions, Abronycus,  an  Athenian,  who  had  been 
entrusted  *witli  a  galley  of  thirty  oars,  to  cruise 
in  the  Malian  bay,  and  to  watch  the  event  of 
the  battle  of  Thermopylee,  arrived  with  an  ac- 
count' of  the  glorious  death  of  Leonidas.  The 
engagements  by  sea  and  land  had  been. fought 
on  the  same  day.  In  both  the  Greeks  defended 
a  narrow  pass,  against  a  superior  power ;  and 
in  both  the  Persians  had,  with  very  different 
success,  attempted,  by  surrounding,  to  conquer 
them.  The  intelligence  brought  by  Abronycus 
confirmed  their  resolution  of/sailing  southward; 
for  it  seemed  of  very  little  importance  to  de- 
fend the  shores,  after  the  enemy  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  centre  of  the  northern  territo- 
ries. Having  passed  the  narrow  Euripus,  they 
coasted  along  the  shore  of  Attica,  and  anchored 
in  the  strait  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  which  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Salamis  from  the  harbours 
of  Athens.3 

Before  they  left  Artemisium,  Themistocles, 
ever  watchful  to  promote  the  interest  of  hia 
country,  endeavoured  to  alienate^  from  the 
great  king  the  affections  of  his  bravest  auxilia- 
ries. Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  prudent 
Artabanus,  Xerxes  had  conducted  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  an  unnatural  expedition  against  their 
mother-country.  His  wise  kinsman  in  vain 
persuaded  him  to  send,  them  back,  because  it 
appeared  equally  dishonourable  and  dangerous 
to  depend  on  the  service  of  men,  which  could 
only  be  employed  in  his  favour  at  the  expense 
of  every  principle  of  duty,  and  of  every  senti- 
ment of  virtue.  By  hope  and  fear,  by  threats 
and  promises,  and  chiefly  by  honouring  them 
with  marks  of  distinguished  preference,  Xerxes 
had  hitherto  preserved  their  reluctant  fidelity. 
In  order  at  once  to  destroy  a  connection,  which 
of  its  own  accord  seemed  ready  to  dissolve. 
Themistocles  engraved  on  the  rocks,  qear  the 
watering-place  of  Artemisium,  the  following 
words :  "  Men  of  Ionia,  your  conduct  is  moaw 
unjust  in  fighting  against  your  aficestors,  and 
in  attempting  to  enslave'  Greece;  resolve,  there- 
fore, while  it  is  yet  in  your  power,  to  repair  th9 
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injury. — If  you  cannot  immediately  desert  from 
the  Persian  fleet,  yet  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
accomplish  this  design  when  we  come  to  an 
engagement  Tou  ought  to  remember,  that 
yourselves  gave  occasion  to  the  quarrel  be- 
tween us  and  the  Barbarians ;  and  further,  that 
the  same  duties  which  children  owe  to  their 
parents,  colonies  owe  to  their  mother-country.**^ 
When  news  arrived  that  the  Grecian  fleet 
had  abandoned  Artemisium,  Xerxes  regarded 
this  retreat  of  the  enemy  as  equal  to  a  victory. 
He  therefore  issued  orders,  that  his  naval  force, 
afier  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Eubcea,  should  pro- 
ceed to  take  possession  of  the  harbours  of 
Athens;  while,  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible 
army,  he  intended  to  make  a  victorious  pro- 
cession, rather  than  a  march,  into  the  Attic  ter- 
ritory. The  road  thither  from  Thermopyle 
passed  through  the  countries  of  Phocis  and 
Boeotia,  the  latter  of  which  had  already  ac- 
knowledged his  authority.  The  Phocians  ad- 
hered to  the  cause  of  Greece ;  and  were  still 
further  confirmed  in-  ttieir  allegiance,  after  the 
Thessalians,  their  inveterate  enemies,  had  em- 
braced the  party  of  Xerxes.  Such  were  the 
violent  animosities  which  divided  these  hostile 
states,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  which- 
ever side  the  Thessalians  had  taken,  the  Pho- 
dans  would  still  have  opposed  them.  He 
might  perhaps  hav^  extended  the  observation 
to  the  other  principal  republics.  The  enthu- 
aiasm  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  defending  the 
cause  of  Greece,  rendered  the  rival  states  of 
Thebes  and  Argos  zealous  in  the  service  of 
Persia ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and  their 
countrv,  that  they  had  to  struggle  with  domes- 
tic sedition,  while  they  opposed  and  defeated  a 
foreign  invasion. 

Having  entered  the  territory  of  Phocis,  the 
Peraian  army  separated  into  two  divisions,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  more  plentiful  supplies  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  to  destroy  more  com- 
pletely the  possessions  of  their  enemies.    The 
most  numerous  division  followed  the  course  of 
the  river  Cephissus,  which  flows,  from  the  Thes- 
•alian  mountains,  to  the  lake  Copais  in  Bmotia. 
The  fertile  banks  of  the  Cephissus  were  adorn- 
ed  by    Charadra,  Neon,  ElatoBa,  and  other 
populous  cities,  all  of  which  were  burned  or 
demolished  by  the  fury  of  Xerxes,  and  the  re- 
Kntment  of  the  Thessalians.    Historians  par- 
ticolariy  regret  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
walls  of  AbS,  a  city  held  in  peculiar  respect  on 
account  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  famed  for  its 
unerring  oracles,  and  enriched  fi-om  the  earliest 
times  by  the  pious  donation*  of  superstition. 
The  inhabitantB  had  in  general  abandoned  their 
towns,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  most  inaccessible 
retreats  of  mount  Parnassus.    But  the  natives 
of  Ab^,  vainly  confidin^^for  safety  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  became  a  prey  to  an  undis- 
tinguishing  rage,  which  equally    disregarded 
thiD(|rs  sacred  and  profane.     The  men  perished 
by  the  sword,  the  women  by  the  brutal  lust  of 
the  Barbarians. 


.  4  Thit  imtimimt  it  the  dictate  of  nKture,  aod  orcani  often 
» the  Romeo  •■  tvell  ee  the  Greek  writer*.  "  Qnm  liberi 
pratibus  ea  eoUmi  antiqu*  |istcMi  debent.**    T.  UTiua. 


After  committing  these  dreadful  ravages,  the 
principal  division  of  the  army  marched  into 
Boeotia,  by  the  way  of  Orchomenus.  The  tmdUer 
part  (if  either  portion  of  such  an  immense  host 
may  be  distinguished  by  that  epithet)  stretched 
to  the  right,  along  the  western  skirts  of  mount 
Parnassus,  and  traced  a  line  of  devastation 
from  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus  to  the  temple  of 
Delplii.     Such  was  the  fame  of  the  immense 
riches  collected  in    this   sacred  edifice,  that 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  their  amount  as  with  that  of  his  own 
treasury ;  and,  to  believe  the  adulation  of  his 
followers,  he  alone  was  worthy  to  possess  that 
invaluable  depository.    The  Delphians  having 
learned,  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  A b^,  that  their 
religious  employment  could  not  afford  protec- 
tion, either  to  their  property  or  to  their  persons, 
consulted  the  oracle,  ^*  Whether  they  should 
hide  their  treasures  imder  ground,  or  transport 
them  to  some  neighbouring  country?"    The 
Py  thia  replied,  ^  That  #e  arms  of  Apollo  were 
sufficient  for  the  defence  of  his  shrine.'*    The 
Delphians,  therefore,  confined  their  attention  to 
the  means  necessary  for  their  personal  safety. 
The  women  and  children  were  transported  by 
sea  to  Achia ;  the  men  climbed  to  the  craggy 
tops  of  mount  Cirphis,  or  descended  to  the 
deep  caverns  of  Parnassus.  Only  sixty  persons, 
the  immediate  ministers  of  Apollo,  kept  pos- 
session of  the  sacred  city.  But,  could  we  credit 
the  testimony  of  ancient  historians,  it  soon  ap 
peared   that   the    gods   had    not    abandoned 
Delphi :  scarcely  had  the  Persians  reached  the 
temple  of  Minerva  the  Provident,  situated  at 
a   little    distance    from    town,  when   the  air 
thickened  into  an  unusual  darkness.  A  violent 
storm  arose;  the  thunder  and  lightning  were 
terrible.    At  length  the  tempest  burst  on  mount 
Parnassus,  and  separated  from  its  sides  two  im- 
mense rocks,  which  rolling  down  with  increased 
violence,  overwhelmed  the  nearest  ranks  of  the 
Persians.     The  shattered    fra^ents    of  the 
mountain,  which  long  remained  in  the  grove  of 
Minerva,  were  regarded  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  standing  proof  of  the  miraole.  But 
witliout  supposing  any  supernataral  interven- 
tion, we  may  believe,  that  an   extraordinary 
event,  happening  on  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
would  produce  great  terror  and  consternation  in 
the  Barbarian  army,  since  many  of  the  nations 
which  composed  it  acknowledged  the  divinity  ' 
of  Apollo,  and  mast  therefore  have  been  sensi- 
ble of  their  intended  impiety,  in  despoiling  his 
temple.    The  awful  solemnity  of  the  place  con- 
spired with' the  horrors  of  the  tempest,  and  the 
guilty  feelings  of  their  own  consciences.  These 
united  terrors  were  sufficient  to  disturb  all  the 
rational  principles  of  their  minds,  and  even  to 
confound  the  clearest  perceptions  of  their  senses. 
They  imagined,  that  they  heard  many  sounds, 
which  they  did  not  hear;  and  that  they  saw 
many  phantoms,  which  they  did  not  see.     A 
universal  panic  seized  them ;  at  first  they  re- 
mained motionless,  in  silent  amazement;  they 
afterwards  fled  with  disordered  steps  and  wild 
despair.    The  Delphians,  who  perceived  their 
confusion,  and  who  believed  that  the  gods,  by 
the  most  manifest  signs,  defended  their  favour- 
ite abode,  rushed  impetuously  from  their  fast* 
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and  deitroyed  |rr«at  namben  of  the 
terrified  and  onresisting  enemy.*  The  remain- 
der took  the  road  of  Bcsotia,  in  ordei*  to  j<Hn 
the  main  body  under  Xerxes,  which  having 
alieadv  destroyed  the  hostile  cities  of  Thespis 
and  Platfia,  was  marching  with  foil  expectation 
to  inflict  complete  vengeance  on  the  Athenians. 

The  united  army  arrived  in  the  Attic  terri- 
tory three  months  after  their  passage  over  the 
Hellespont  They  liiid  waste  the  country, 
burned  the  cities,  and  levelled  the  temples  with 
the  ground.  At  length  they  took  possession  of 
the  capital ;  but  the  inhabitants,  by  a  retreat  no 
1^  prudent  than  magnanimous,  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Airy  of  their  resentment 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Athenians  at  once 
to  oppose  the  Persian  army,  which  marched 
from  BoBOtia,  and  to  defend  the  western  coasts 
of  Greece  against  the  ravages  of  a  numerous 
fleet  The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  des- 
pairing of  being  able  to  resist  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field,  had  be^un  to  build  a  wall  across 
the  isthmus  of  Connth,  as  their  only  security 
on  the  side  of  the  land  against  the  Barbaric  in- 
vasion. In  these  circumstances,  the  Athenians, 
by  the  advice  orf  Themistocles,  embraced  a  re- 
■olution  which  eclipsed  the  glory  of  all  their 
former  exploits.  They  abandoned  to  the  Per- 
sian rage  their  villages,  their  territory,  their 
walls,  their  city  itself,  with  the  revered  tombs 
of  their  ancestors;  their  wives  and  children, 
and  aged  parents,  were  transported  to  the  isles 
of  S  Jamis  and  iEgina,  and  to  the  generous 
city  of  TriBzon^,  on  the  Argolic  coast,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Argos,  the 
capital  of  that  province,  steadfastly  adhered  to 
the  maxims  of  patriotism,  and  the  duties  of 
friendship.  The  embarkation  was  made  with 
such  haste,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
leave  behind  tf^em  their  household  furniture, 
their  statues  and  pictures,  and  in  general  the 
most  valuable  part  of  their  property.  But  they 
were  willing  to  relinquish  all  for  the  sake  of 
their  country,  which  they  well  knew  consisted 
not  in  their  houses,  lands,  and  efl*ects,3  but  in 
that  eqnal  constitution  of  government,  which 
the^  had  received  from  their  ancestors,  and 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  transmit  unimpaired 
to  posterity.  This  constitution  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  defend,  unless  they  deter- 
mined, at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  of  every 
■  thing  dev  to  them,  to  maintain  the  general  in- 
dependence of  the  Grecian  confederacy ;  the 
interest  of  which  became  doubly  precious,  by 
being  thus  inseparably  connected  with  their 
own. 

The  Athenians  capable  of  bearing  Arms  or 
of  handlmg  an  oar,  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet  stationed  at  Salamis.  The  ships  equipped 
and  manned  by  them  alone,  exceeded  in  num- 
ber those  of  all  their  allies  together,  although 
the  combined  force  was  considerably  augmented 
by  the  naval  strength  of  Epirus  and  Arcanania, 
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which,  formerly  donbtftil  and  irresolute,  had 
been  determined  to  the  side  of  Greece  by  the 
fortunate  issue  of  the  engagements  at  Arte* 
misium.  The  whole  Grecian  armament  thus 
increased,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty  vesseb.  That  of  the  Persians,  which 
now  took  possession  of  the  Athenian  harbours, 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  strait  occupied  by  the 
Greeks,  had  also  received  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment. The  Locrians,  Bcsotians,  and  in  general 
every  people  who  had  submitted  to  their  arms, 
readily  supplying  them  with  ships ;  and  several 
of  the  Egean  islands  having  at  length  prepared 
the  quota  which  they  had  formerly  been  com- 
manded to  furnish.  We  are  not  ezacUr  in- 
formed of  the  number  or  strength  of  the  addi- 
tional squadron;  but  it  was  supposed  fully  to 
compensate  the  loss  occasioned  by  storms  and 
sea-fights,  and  to  restore  the  Persian  fleet  to  its 
original  complement  of  twelve  hundred  sail.' 

Trusting  to  the  immense  superiority  cf  his 
armament,  Xerxes  was^  still  desirous  to  make 
trial  of  his  fortune  at  sea,  notwithstanding  his 
former  disasters  on  that  element.  But  before 
he  came  -to  a  final  resolution,  he  summoned  a 
council  of  war,  in  order  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
his  maritime  subjects  or  allies.  Tho  tributary 
kings*  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  leaders  of  the 
Egyptians,  Cyprians,  and  Cilicians,  ever  ready 
to  flatter  the  passions  of  their  sovereign,  offered 
many  frivolous  reasons  in  favour  of  the  alter- 
native to  which  they  perceived  him  inclined. 
But  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  there  was  a  Grecian 
queen  named  Artemisia,  widow  of  the  prince 
of  Halicamassus,  and  who  had  assumed  the 
government  of  that  city  and  territory  for  the 
benefit  of  her  infant  son.  Compelled  by  the 
order  of  Xerxes,  or  perhaps  irritated  against 
the  Athenians  for  some  reasons  which  history 
does  not  record,  she  not  only  fitted '  out  five 
ships  to  attend  the  Persian  expedition,  but  took 
upon  herself  the  command  of  her  little  squad- 
ron, and  on  every  occasion  conducted  it  with 
equal  skill  and  bravery.  Such  vigour  of  mind, 
united  with  so  delicate  a  form,  deserved  to 
excite  admiration  in  every  part  of  the  world ; 
but  the  manly  spirit  of  Artemisia  becomes  still 
more  admirable,  when  we  consider  the  severe 
restraints  which  have  been  in  all  ages  imposed 
<m  the  female  sex,  by  the  manners  and  climate 
of  Asia.  Her  superior  genius  recommended 
her  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  Xerxes,  who  was 
obliged  to  esteem  in  a  wbman  the  virtues  which 
he  himself  wanted  spirit  to  practise.  Trusting 
to  his  advantageous  opinion  of  her  courage  and 
fidelity,  Artemisia  dissented  from  the  general 
voice  of  the  allies,  and  even  opposed  the  incli- 
nation of  the  prince.  ^Her  former  exploits  on 
the  coast  of  Euboea  afforded  sufficient  proof 
that  her  present  advice  was  not  the  child  of 
timidity.  She  had  been  ever  forward  to  ex- 
pose her  person  and  her  fame  in  the  service 
of  the  great  king;  but  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
semble the  manifest  superiority  of  the  Greeks 
in  naval  afikirs.  Tet  were  the  two  armaments 
as  much  on  a  foot  of  equality  in  point  of  brave- 
ry and  experience,  as  they  were  unequal  in 
numbers,  what  motive  could  induce  Xerxes  to 
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venture  another  engagement  at  aea?  Was  he 
uot  already  in  possession  of  Athens,  the  great 
object  of  the  war?  The  Spartans,  who  had  op- 
posed his  progress  at  Thermopile,  had  reaped 
the  just  fruits  of  their  temerity :  those  assem- 
bl  d  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  might  e^ily  be 
involved  in  a  similar  fate.  The  Peloponnesus 
might  then  be  laid  waste  bj  fire  and  sword, 
which  would  complete  the  destruction  of 
Greece.  Instead  of  proceeding  immediately 
to  that  peninsula,  should  Xerxes  choose  to  con- 
tinue only  a  few  weeks  in  the  Attic  territory, 
four  hundred  Grecian. ships  could  not  long  be 
supplied  with  provisions  from  the  barren  rocks 
of  Salamis.  Necessity  mast  compel  them  to 
earrender,  or  drive  them  to  their  respective 
cities,  where  they  would  become  an  ea^  prey 
to  the  Persian  arms."  These  judicious  obser- 
vations were  heard  without  approbation;  the 
worst  opinion  prevailed,  being  the  best  adapted 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Xerxes. 

When  the  Grecian  commanders  observed 
that  the  enemy  prepared  to  venture  another 
engagement  at  sea,  they  likewise  assembled  to 
^teliberate  whether  they  should  continue  in  the 
strait  between  Salamis  and  Attica,  or  proceed 
further  up  the  gulf,  towards  the  Corinthian 
isthmus.  The  latter  proposal  was  generally 
approved  by  the  confederates  of  Peloponnesus, 
who  anxiously  desired,  in  the  present  em^ 
gency,  to  approach  aa  near  as  possible  to  ihem 
respective  cities.  Some  hastened  to  their  ships, 
and  hoisted  sail,  in  order  to  depart;  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  their  example  would  be 
•oon  followed  by  the  whole  fleet.  On  board 
the  ship  of  Themistocles  was  Mnesiphilus,  for- 
merly mentioned  as  the  instructor  of  his  youth, 
and  who  now  accompanied  him  as  his  counsel- 
lor and  friend.  The  experienced  wisdom  of 
Mneaiphilus  readily  disoemed,  that  should  the 
Greeks  sail  from  Salamis,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  the  general  dispersion  of  their 
armament.  He  therefore  exhorted  Themisto- 
des,  to  endeavour,  by  all  means  possibte,  to 
prevent  thb  fatal  measure;  and  particularly  to 
'persuade  the  Spartan  admiral,  Euribiades,  to 
aHer  his  present  intention. 

Themistocles  readily  embraced  the  opinion 
of  his  friend.  Having  waited  on  Euribiades, 
he  obtained  his  consent  to  summon  a  second 
assembly  of  the  confederates.  After  they  were 
fully  convened,  the  Athenian  began  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  state  of  their  affairs;  but  his 
discourse  was  insolently  interrupted  by  Adi- 
mantns,  the  commander  of  the  Corinthians, 
who  had  constantly  discovered  a  particular 
solicitude  for  returning  to  the  isthmus.  The- 
mistoeles,  no  less  prudent  than  brave,  answered 
bis  reproaohes  with  calmness,  and  then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Euribiades,  *«The  fate  of 
Greece,"  said  he,  ^Mepends  on  the  decision  of 
the  present  moment,  and  that  decision  on  you ; 
if  yon  resolve  to  sail  to  the  isthmus,  we  must 
abandon  Salamis,  Megara,  and  ^gina;  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  fight  in  an  open  sea, 
where  the  enemy  may  fully  avail  themselves 
of  their  superior  numbers;  and  as  the  Persian 
army  will  certainly  attend  the  motions  of  their 
fleet,  we  shall  draw  their  combined  strength  to- 
wards the  Grecian  peninsula,  our  last  an4  only 


retreat    But  if  you  determine  to  retain  the 
ships  in  their  present  station,  the  Persians  will 
find  it  impossible,  in  a  narrow   channel,  tu 
attack  us  at  once  with  their  whole  force :  we 
shall  preserve  Megara  and  Salamis,  and  we 
shall  effectually  defend  Peloponnesus;  for  tlie 
Barbarians  being,  as  I  "firmly  trust,  defeated  in 
a  naval  engagement,  will  not  penetrate  furUier 
than  Attica,  but  return  home  with  disgrace. ' 
He  had  scarcely  ended  his  words,  ^hen  Adi- 
mantus  broke  forth  into  new  invectives,  afi'ect- 
ing  surprise  that  Euribiades  should  listen  to  a 
man  who,  since  the  taking  of  Athens,  had  not 
any  city  to  defend :  that  the  Athenians  ought 
then  to  have  a  voice  in  the  council  when  they 
could  say  they  had  a  home.    Themistocles  re- 
plied, *^that  the  Athenians  had  indeed  under- 
valued their  private  estates  ilnd  possessions,  in 
comparison  of  their  political  independence,  and 
the  general  sa&ty  of  Greece,  and  gloriously 
abandoned  their  eiiif  in  defence  of  their  country. 
But  notwithstanding  this  sacrifice  for  the  public 
good,  they  had  still  a  home  far  more  valuable 
than  Corinth,  two  hundred  ships  of  war  well 
armed  and  manned,  which  no  nation  of  Greece 
could  resist   That  should  the  confederates  per- 
sist in  their  present  dangerous  resolution,  the 
Athenians  would  in  these  ships  embark  their 
wives  and  families;  desert  a  country,  which 
had  first  forsaken  itself;  and  repair  to  the  coast 
of  Italy,  where  it  was  foretold  by  ancient  ora- 
cles, that  Athens  should,  in  some  future  time, 
form  a  great  and  flourishing  settlement    That 
the  Greeks  would  then  remember  and  regret 
the  advice  of  Themistocles,  when,  abandoned  by 
the  most  considerable  part  of  their  allies,  they 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Barbarian  invader." 
The  firmness  of  this  discourse  shook  the  reso- 
lution of  the  confederates;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  to -continue  at  Salamis 
Between  this  important  resolve  and  the  en- 
gagement, there  intervened  a  moment  of  the 
most  anxious  solicitude.    The  minds  of  men, 
impressed  with  the  awful  idea  of  the  events 
about  to  be  transacted,  were  thrown  off  their 
ordinary  bias;  and  as  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  agency  of  invisible  beinga,  are  alwajrs 
fondly  connected  in  the  imagination  with  the 
momentous  concerns  of  human  life,  the  Greeks 
felt,  or  believed  they  felt,  extraordinary  con- 
vulsions of  the  elements;  they  saw,  or  fancied 
they  saw,  hideous  spectres  in  the  /lir;  and 
heard,  or  imagined  they  heard,  the  most  terri- 
ble and  threatening  voices.^     But  all  these 
strange  and  supernatural  appearances,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  doubtful  or  alarm- 
ing, were  proved,  by  a  clear  and  explicit  oracle, 
to  foretel  the  destruction  of  the  Barbarians. 

Notwithstanding  this  favourable  intimation 
of  the  divine  will,  which  was  carefully  improved 
by  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Themistocles, 
the  Peloponnesians  were  ready  to  return  to 
their  first  determination.  A  vessel  arriving 
from  the  Isthmus,  brought  advice  that  the  for- 
tifications there  were  almost  completed ;  if  the 
fleet  retired  to  the  neighbouring  qhore,  the 
sailors  might,  even  afler  a  defeat  at  sea,  take 
refhge  behind  their  walls;  but  if  conquered 
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near  the  coasts  of  Salamis,  they  woald  bo  for 
over  separated  from  their  families  and  friends, 
and  confined,  without  hope  or  resource,  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  barren  island.  In  im- 
portant alternatives,  when  the  arguments  on 
each  side  are  almost  equally  persuasive,  the 
party  which  we  have  Embraced  often  appears 
liie  worst,  merely  beca,use  we  have  embraced 
it.  Any  new  circumstance  or  consideration  is 
always  capable  of  changing  the  balance,  and  we 
hastily  approve  what  we  rejected  ailer  much 
deliberation.  Lest  this  propensity  should,  as 
there  was  much  reason  to  fear,  again  discon- 
cert his  measures,  Themistodes  determined  to 
prevent  the  Greeks  from  the  possibility  of  grati- 
fying it.  There  commonly  lived  in  his  family 
a  man  named  Sicinus,  who  at  present  accom-. 
panied  him.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and 
employed  in  the  education  of  his  children ;  but 
by  the  ffeneroeity  of  his  patron,  had  acquired 
the  raiQc  of  citizen,  with  considerable  riches. 
The  firmness  and  fidelity  of  this  man  rendered 
him  a  proper  instrument  for  executing  a  strata- 
gem, which  concealed,  under  the  mask  of  troa- 
chery,  the  enthusiasm  of  public  virtue.  Hav- 
ing received  his  instructions  from  Themistocles, 
he  privately  sailed  to  the  Persian  fleet,  and  ob- 
taining admission  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes, 
declared,  ^That  he  had  been  sent  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Athenians,  who  could  no  longer 
endure  the  insolence  of  his  countrymen,  to 
acquaint  the  great  king,  that  the  Greeks,  seized 
with  consternation  n\  the  near  appro&ch  of 
danger^  had  determined  to  make  their  escape 
under  cover  of  the  night :  that  now  was  the 
time  for  the  Persians  to  achieve  the  most  glori- 
ous of  all  their  exploits,  and,  by  intercepting 
the  flight  of  their  enemies,  accomplish  their 
destruction  at  once.^  The  deceit  was  believed ; 
the  whole  day,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
succeeding  night,  the  Persians  employed  in  se- 
curing the  several  passages  between  the  islands 
and  the  adjacent  coast-;  and  that  nothing  might 
be  neglected  that  could  contribute  to  their  suc- 
cess, ^ey  filled  the  little  isle,  or  rather  rock, 
of  Psyttalea,  lying  between  Salamis  and  the 
continent,  with  the  flower  of  the  Persian  in- 
fantry, in  order  to  intercept  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  the  Greeks,  who,  after  the  expected 
defeat,  would  fly  thither  for  refuge. 

The  first  intelligence  of  these  operations  was 
brought  to  the  Grecian  fleet  by  Aristides  the 
Athenian,  who  seems  not  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  the  general  act  of  indemnity  to  return 
from  banishment,  but  who  readily  embraced 
overy  opportunity  to  serve  his  country.  Hav- 
ing with  difficulty  escaped  in  a  small  vessel 
from  the  isle  of  ^gina,  the  generous  patriot 
immediately  communicated  an  account  of  what 
he  had  seen  there  to  his  rival  and  enemy,  The- 
mistocles, who,  meeting  his  generosity  with 
equal  frankness,  made  him  the  confidant  of  his 
secret.  Their  interview  was  as  memorable  as 
the  occasion;  and,  after  a  continued  life  of  op- 
position and  hatred,  they  now  first  agreed  to 
suspend  their  private  animosities,  in  order  to 
promote  the  common  interest  of  their  country. 
As  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  were  either 


wavering  and  irresolute,  or  had  determined  to 
set  sail,  Aristides  was  desired  to  inform  them 
of  the  arrangement  which  he  had  seen;  the 
consideration  of  his  country  however  rendered 
his  evidence  suspected,  and  it  was  imagined 
that  he  meant  to  sacrifice  the  general  interest 
of  the  confederates  to  the  safety  of  the  Athe- 
nian families  in  Salamis.  But  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  isle  of  Tenos  confirmed 
the  veracity  of  his  report,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  resolved  to  fight,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  fly  .3 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  day  the  Grecian  ships 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle;  and  the  Per- 
sians, who  had  been  surprised  at  not  finding 
them  attempt  to  escape  during  night,  were  stif 
more  surprised  when  morning  discovered  tfaei 
close*  and  regular  arrangement.  The  Greeks 
began  with  the  light  their  sacred  hymns  and 
poeans,  which  preceded  their  triumphant  songs 
of  war,  accompanied  by  the  animating  sound 
of  the  trumpet  The  shores  of  Attica  re-echoed 
to  the  rocks  of  Salamis  and  Psyttalea.  The 
Grecian  acclamations  filled  the  sky.  Neither 
their  appearance  nor  their  words  betokened 
flight  or  fear,  but  rather  determined  intrepidity, 
and  invincible  courage.  Tet  was  their  valour 
tempered  with  wisdom.  Themistocles  delay- 
ed ihe  attack  until  the  ordinary  breeze  should 
spring  up,  which  was  no  less  favourable  to  the 
Experience  of  the  Grecian  mariners,  than  dan- 
gerous to  the  lofty  unwieldiness  of  the  Persian 
ships.'  The  signal  was  then  given  for  the 
Athenian  line  to  bear  down  against  that  of  the  < 
Phoenicians,  which  rode  on  the  west,  off  the 
coast  of  Eleusis;  while  the  Peloponnesians  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy^s  left  wing  stationed 
on  the  east,  near  the  harbour  of  the  PirouB. 
The  Persians,  confiding  in  their  number,  and 
secure  of  victory,  did  not  decline  the  fight. 
A  Phoenician  galley,  of  uncommon  size  and 
strength,  was  distinguished  in  the  front  of  their 
line  by  every  circumstance  of  naval-  pomp.  In 
the  •eagerness  to  engage,  she  far  outstripped 
her  companions;  but  her  career  was  checked 
midway  between  the  two  fleets  by  an  Athenian^ 
galley  which  had  sailed  forth  to  meet  her. 
The  first  shock  shattered  her  sculptured  prow, 
the  second  buried  her  in  the  waves.  The 
Athenians,  encouraged  by  this  auspicious  pre- 
lude, proceeded  with  their  whole  force,  animat- 
ing each  other  to  the  combat  by  a  martial  song : 
^*  Advance,  ye  sons  of  Athens,  save  your  coun- 
try, defend  your  wives  and  children,  deliver  the 
temples  of  your  gods,  regain  the  sacred  tombs 
of  your  renowned  fore&thers ;  ihit  day^  the 
common  cause  of  Greece  demands  your  va- 
lour. ^^  The  battle  was  bloody  and  destructive, 
and  disputed  on  the  side  of  the  Persians  with 
more  obstinate  resistance  than  on  any  former 
occasion ;  for,  from  the  Attic  coast,  seated  on 
a  lofty  throne  on  the  top  of  mount  ^gialos, 
Xerxes  observed  the  scene  of  action,  and  atten- 
tively remarked,  with  a  view  to  reward  and 
punish,  the  various  behaviour  of  his  subjecla. 
The  presence  of  their  prince  operated  on  their 
hopes,  and  still  more  powerfully  on  their  fears. 
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But  neither  the  hope  of  acquiring  the  farour, 
nor  the  fear  of  iucurring  the  displeaBure  of  a 
despot,  could  furniBh  priuciples  of  action  wor- 
thy of  being  compared  with  the  patriotism  and 
love  of  liberty  which  actuated  the  Greeks.  To 
the  dignity  of  their  motives,  as  much  as  to  the 
superiority  of  their  skill,  the  latter  owed  their 
unexampled  success  in  this  memorable  engage- 
ment.    The  foremost  ships  of  the  Phoanicians 
were   dispersed  or  sunk.    Amidst  the  terror 
and  confusion  occasioned  by  their  repulse,  they 
ran  foul  of  those  which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
two  lines  behind  them.    The  Athenians  skil- 
fully encircled  them  around,  compressed  them 
into  a  narrower  space,  and  increased  their  dis- 
order ;>  they  were  at  length  entangled  in  each 
other,  deprived  of  all  power  of  action,  and,  to 
use  the  humble,  but  expressive  figure  of  an 
eye-witness,  *^  caught  and  destroyed  like  fish  in 
a  net.'*'*     Such  was  the  fate  of  the  right  wing; 
while  the  lonians,  who,  on  the  left,  opposed  the 
fleets  of  Peloponnesus  and  iEgina,  furnished 
them  with  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  vic- 
tory.    Many  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  mindful 
of  the  advice  given  by  Themistocles,  abandon- 
ed the  interest  of  the  great  king,  and  openly 
declared  for  their  countrymen ;  others  declined 
the  engagement ;  the  remainder  were  sunk  and 
put  to  flight.    Among  those  which  escaped  was 
the  ship  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  displayed  superior  courage  and  co3<< 
duct :  she  was  closely  pursued  by  an  Athenian 
galley,  conmianded  by  Amenias,  brother  of  the 
^  poet  JEschylus.    In  this  extremity  she  employ- 
ed a  successful,  but  very  unwarrantable  strata- 
gem.    The  nearest  Persian/  vessel  was  com- 
manded by  Damasithymus,  a  tributary  prince 
of  Calynda  in  Lycia,  a  man  with  whom  Arte- 
mesia  was  at  variance.    With  great  dexterity 
she  darted  the  beak  of  her  galley  against  the 
Lycian  vessel.     Damasithymus  was  buried  in 
the   waves;   and   Amenias,  deceived  by  this 
measure,  equally  artful  and  audacious,  believed 
the  vessel  of  Artemisia  one  of  those  which  ^ad 
deserted  the  Persian  interest.     The  Phoenician 
and  Ionian  squadrons  (for  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  exceedindy  weakened  by  the 
action   on  the  coast  of  Euboea)   formed  the 
main  strength  of  the  Persian  armament ;  after 
these  were  defeated,  the  ships  at  a  distance 
ventured  not  to  advance,  but  hastily  changing 
sail,  measured  back  their  course  to  the  Athe- 
nian and  other  neighbouring  harbours.    The 
victors,  disdaining  to  pursue  them,  dragged  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  wreck  to  the  coasts 
of  Psyttalea  and  Salamis.    The  narrow  seas 
were  covered  with  floating  carcasses  of  the 
dead,  among  whom  were  few  Greeks ;  as  even 
those  who  lost  their  ships  in  the  engagement, 
saved  their  lives  by  swimming,  an  art  which 
they  universally  learned  as  a  necessary  branch 
of  education,  and  with  which  the  Barbarians 
were  totally  unacquainted.^ . 

Xerxes  had  scarcely  time  to  consider  and 
deplore  the  destruction  and  disgrace  of  his 
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fleet,  when  a  new  spectacle,  not  less  moumflil, 
ofiered  itself  to  his  sight.  The  flower  of  the 
Persian  infantry  had  taken  post,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  on  the  rocky  isle  of  P^- 
talea,  in  order  to  receive  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  Grecian  armament,  which,  after  its  ex- 
pected  defeat,  would  naturally  take  refuge  on 
that  barren  coast.  But  equally  fallacious  and 
fatal  was  their  conjecture  concerning  the  event 
of  the  battle.  The  Greeks,  disembarking  from 
their  ships,  attacked,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  vic- 
tory, those  astonished  troops,  who,  unable  to 
resist,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  fly,  were  cut 
down  to  a  man.  As  Xerxes  beheld  this  dread- 
ful havoc,  he  started  in  wild  agitation  from 
his  silver  throne,  rent  his  royal  robes,  and,  in 
the  first  moment  of  his  returning  tranquillity, 
commanded  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  posted 
along  the  Athenian  coast,  to  return  to  their 
respective  camps. 

From  that  moment  he  resolved  to  return 
with  all  possible  expedition  into  Asia.  Yet  did 
his  fears  and  his  policy  conceal,  for  a  few  days, 
the  design,  not  only  from  the  Grecian  bbt  from 
the  Persian  generals.  Vardonius  alone  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  his  mas- 
ter, to  believe  that  his  concern  for  the  safety 
of  his  illustrious  person  would  allow  him  to 
remain  longer  than  necessary,  in  a  country 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  calami- 
ties. The  artful  courtier  availed  himself  of 
the  important  secret,  to  divert  the  storm  of 
royal  resentment  which  threatened  the  principal 
author  of  this  inglorious  undertaking.  In  his 
first  interview  with  Xerxes,  he  exhorted  him, 
^*  not  to  be  too  deeply  afiected  by  the  defeat  of 
his  fleet :  that  he  had  come  to  fight  against  tlie 
Greeks,  not  with  rafts  of  wood,  but  with  sol- 
diers and  horses :  that  the  valour  of  the  Per- 
sians had  opposed  all  resistance,  and  their  in- 
vincible sovereign  was  now  master  of  Athens, 
the  main  object  of  his  ambition :  that  having 
accomplished  the  principal  end  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  was  time  for  the  great  king  to  return 
from  the  fatigues  of  war  to  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, for  with  three  hundred  thousand  chosen 
men, he  would  undertake  to  prosecute  bis  de- 
signs, and  to  complete  his  victory.''  Such  is 
the  language  of  adulation,  too  often  held  to 
princes.  The  other  courtiers  confirmed,  by 
their  approbation,  the  advice  of  Mardonius; 
and  the  Persian  monarch,  while  he  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  his  own  pusillanimity,  seemed  to 
leave  Greece  in  reluctant  compliance  with  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  his  subjects. 

The  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet,  firi^tened 
from  the  coast  of  Greece,  returned  to.ue  har- 
bours of  Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  assembled 
and  rendezvoused,  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
in  the  port  of  Cymd.  The  transports  were  or- 
dered to  the  Hellespont,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Xerxes  arrived  with  his  troops  in  forty-five 
days,  after  intolerable  hardships  and  fatigue. 
Famine  and  pestilence  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  calamities ;  and,  excepting  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  chosen  men  committed  to  Mar 
donius,  a  detachment  of  whom  guarded  the 
royal  person  to  the  coast,  scarcely  a  remnant 
was  led  of  so  many  millions.^    The  bridge 
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oftootatioaily  areoted  on  th»  HeUespont  would 
liaye  praieatod,  had  it  remained  entire,  a  mor- 
tifying monument  of  past  greatneas.  But  thia 
on|piificent  fabric  liad  been  deatrojed  by  a 
tempeet :  and  kuch  is  the  obscurity  «uth  which 
Xeraes  returned  from  Greece,  compared  with 
the  blaze  of  grandeur  in  wliich  he  arrived 
there,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  croawd 
the  channel  in  a  Phmnician*  ship  of  war,  or 
only  in  a  fishing-boat'  Having  returned  to 
Sardis,  he  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the 
disappointment  of  ambition  by  the  gratification 
4>f  sensuality,  and  buried  himself  in  pleasures 
more  in&mous  and  degrading,  and  not  leaa 
frightfully  criminal,  than  all  the  disgrace  which 
his  pride  had  incurred,  and  all  the  ralamities 
which  his  subjects  had  either  inflicted  or  suf- 
fered.3 

When  the  Greeks  had  leisure  to  examine  the 
extent  and  completeness  of  their  succesa,  thev 
determined  in  the  first  emotions  of  triumph 
and  resentment,  to  pursue  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  the  enemy.  That  no  Barbarian 
might  escape,  they.purpoaed  immediately  to 
aail  northward,  to  de^oy  the  Persian  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  thus  to  intercept  their 
return.  Thia  deaign  waa  recommended,  and 
chiefly  supported  by  the  Atheniana,  who  having 
experienced  the  greatest  ahare  of  the  danger, 
felt  moat  aenaibly  the  joya  of  deliverance.  But 
upon  more  mature  deliberation,  it  occurred  that 
the  Peraiaoa  were  atiU  anffidently  numeroua  to 
afford  juat  grounda  of  terror.  To  their  cow- 
ardice and  inexperience,  not  to  their  want  of 
strength,  the  Greeka  owed  all  their  advantagea 
over  them ;  but  ahould  the  impoaaibility  of  re- 
treat be  added  to  their  other  calamitiea,  they 
might  derive  courage  from  deapair,  and,  by 
efforta  hitherto  unexerted,  repair  the  conae- 
quenoea  of  their  past  errors  and  misfortunes. 
These  considerations,  first  suggested,  it  is  said, 
by  Euribiades  the  Spartan,  were  adopted  by 
Themiatoolea,  who  convinced  hia  countrymen 
that  the  jealouay  of  the  Grecian  goda,  unwilling 
that  one  man  ahould  bo  lord  of  Europe  and 
Aaia,  rather  than  their  own  proweaa,  had  given 
them  the  victory  over  Xerxea;  a  prmce  of  auch 
folly  and  madneaa,  that  he  had  treated  with 
equal  irreverence  things  human  and  divine, 
destroyed  the  aacred  templea,  overthrown  the 
venerahle  ahara  and  imagea,  and  impioualy  in- 
aulted  the  goda  of  the  Helleapont  with  stripes 
and  fetters.  That  it  waa  the  duty  of  the  Athe- 
niana,  after  having  glorioualy  repelled  the  com- 
mon enemy,  to  provide  for  the  aubaiatenoe  of 
their  wivea  and  familiea,  to  bow  their  landa, 
rebuild  thpir  houaes,  and  thua  to  repair,  by  the 
moat  induatrioua  activity,  the  dreadful  ravagea 
committed  in  their  territoriea.' 

Thenustodes  had  no  sooner  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  embrace  his  opinion,  than  he 
secretly  despatched  his  confidant  Sicinus  to 
acquaint  the  great  king  with  the  danpr  which 
he  had  so  nearly  eseafwd,  and  to  advise  him  to 
puraue  hh  journey  with  all  poasible  expedi- 
tion. Xerxea  readily  believed  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation, which  agreed  with  the  suggeationa  of 
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hia  own  timidity.  The  wpidi^  of  his  march 
conapired  with  other  circumatances  alxjve 
mentioned,  in  proving  fatal  to  the  Uvea  of  his 
foUowera;  and  the  crafty  Athenian,  who 
knowing  the  unatahle  affectiona  of  the  multi- 
tude, wiahed  to  deaerve  the  gratitude  of  a 
king,  gained  the  double  advantage  of  diapel- 
ling  aooner  than  could  otherwise  have  happen- 
ed, that  deatructive  cloud  of  Barbariana  which 
hovered  over  hia  country,  and  of  convincing 
their  leader,  that  he  waa  in  part  indebted  for 
hia  aafety  to  that  very  man  whoee  counaels, 
rather  than  the  arms  of  Greece,  had  occasioned 
his  affliction  and  disgrace. 

The  victory  at  Salamis  terminated  the  ee* 
oond  act  of  the  Persian  expedition,  which  has, 
with  much  propriety,  been  compared  to  a  tra- 
gedy. The  Greeks  soon  understood  Ihat,  not- 
withatanding  the  return  t>f  Xerxea^  three  hun- 
dred'thousand  meuj  commanded  by  Mardoniua, 
were  cantoned  for  the  winter  in  Thrace,  Mace- 
don,  and  Theaaaly,  with  a  deaign  to  take  the 
field  early  in  the  spring,  and  again  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war.  Thia  intelligence  deterred  the 
Athenians  fVom  bringing  home  their  wives  and 
children,  as  they  originiSly  intended,  from  T^ra- 
zen^,.  Salamis,  and  JEgina,  because  they  had 
reason  to  dread  that  their  country  would  ex 
perience  new  effects  of  Barbarian  resentment 
It  appears,  however,  that  a  few  citizens,  more 
sanguine  in  their  hopes  than  the  rest,  returned 
to  their  ancient  habitations ;  while  the  greater 
part  continued  on  board  the  fleet,  or  went  to  re- 
side with  their  friends  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

According  to  modem  ideas,  it  would  be  na- 
tural to  expect,  that  under  the  apprehension  of 
another  formidable  invasion,  the  Greeks  should 
have  employed  the  winter  in  raising  contribu- 
tions, levying  and  disciplining  troops,  and  con- 
certing proper  measures  for  &e  public  defence. 
But  such  preparations  were  in  some  de^rree 
unnecessary,  because  in  the  Grecian  republics 
almost  every  citizen  was  a  soldier;  and  the 
different  states  were  at  all  times  too  weakly 
united,  to  agree  in  any  uniform  plan  of  opera^ 
tiona.  Besides,  the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
that  early  age  obliged  them  to  observe  many 
forms  and  ceremonies,  which  interfered  wim 
employments  seemingly  more  useful,  on  such 
an  important  emergency.  We  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  instead. of  increasing  or  improving 
their  military  establishment,  the  Greeks  spent 
the  winteH  in  dividing  the  spoil ;  aasigninr  to 
the  different  commanders  the  prizes  of  conduct 
and  valour ;  performing  the  last  ofiices  to  the 
dead ;  celebrating  their  games  and  festivab ; 
and  displaying,  both  in  the  multitude  of  their 
prayers,  and  in  the  magnificence  of  their  offer- 
ings, the  warmest  gratitude  to  their  protecting 
divinities.  The  dedications  to  the  gods  were 
intrinsically  valuable.  The  rewards  bestowed 
on  their  generals  were  simple  tokens  of  public 
esteem.  -The  first  consisted  in  vases,  statues, 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  siWer ;  the 
second  in  a  wreath  of  pine,  laurel,  or  olive :  a 
circumstance  wliich  made  Tigranes  the  Persian, 
exclaim,  »^ Heavens!  against  what  men  have 
we  come  to  contend.^  insensible  to  interest, 
they  fight  only  for  glory  !^* 


4  Horodot.  L  viii.  c  cui.  et  leq. 
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It  is  not  soiprieiBg,  that  the  iastitationB  of 
Graeco  should  have  deceived  an  untutored 
Barbarian,  when  we  consider  that  even  the 
modam  philosopher  and  historian  have  been  too 
often  dazzled  by  their  splendour.  Yet  notwith- 
standing what-  Tigranes  believed,  and  what, 
from  the  fond  admiration  of  antiqijity,  many 
modem  writers  have  asserted,  the  indiscrimi- 
nate  praise  of  disinterestedness  by  no  means 
seionged  to  the  Grecians.  When  the  com- 
manders of  their  several  ships  and  squadrons 
assembled  to  regulate  the.  distribution  of  naval 
and  military  rewards^  eac^  captain,  with  a  sel- 
fishness equally  indelicate  and  unjust,  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  first  prize  of  merit ;  though 
most  of  them  acknowledged  the  desert  of 
Themistodes  as  second  to  their  own.^  This 
general  assignment  of  the  second,  whHe  all 
alike  assumed  the  firbt  place,  was  equivalent  to 
a  public  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Athenian : 
and  the  honours  which  were  conferred  on  him, 
both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Sparta,  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  the  decision.  The  usual 
marks  of  the  public  esteem  were  not  indeed 
attended  with  any  immediate  profit;  but  their 
consequences  were  extremely  beneficial.  Sup- 
ported by  the  favourable  opmion  of  his  coun- 
trymen, a  commander  by  sea  or  land  frequently 
attained  an  authority,  the  exercise  of  which 
was  equally  adapted  to  flatter  pride  and  to 
gratify  avarice.  The  behaviour  of  Themisto- 
des, after  he  had  acquired  sufficient  merit  with 
the  public  to  justify  his  rapacity,  affords  one 
memorable  example  of  this  kind ;  and  we  shall 
meet  with  many  more,  in  examining  the  sub- 
sequent events  of  the  Grecian  history.  Instead 
of  remaining  at  home,  in  order  to  concert  a 
plan  for  repelling  the  danger  which  threatened 
his  country,  the  Athenian  commander  sailed 
with  a  little  squadron  to  the  Cyclades,  laid 
-these  unfortunate  islands  under  a  heavy  con- 
tribution, and  without  the  participation,  or  even 
knowledge  of  his  colleagues  in  command,  en- 
riched himself  and  his  favourites.*^ 

On  the  approach  of  spring,  Mardonius  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field.  His  army  consisted  of 
the  Medes,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  Indians ; 
and  thouff h  reduced  from  the  milhtms  which 
followed  Acrxes  to  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  it  was  thereby  rather  delivered  from 
an  useless  encumbrance,  than  deprived  of  any 
real  strength.  Before  marching  from  Thee- 
saly,  his  superstition  engaged  him  to  consult 
the  Grecian  oracles,  and  moved  probably  by 
an  erroneous  explanation  of  their  ambiguous 
^espouses,  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
legociation,  before  he  had  recourse  to  anns. 
He  might  treat  either  with  individuals,  or  with 
communities.  By  the  former  method,  the  The- 
bans  assured  him,  that  ho  might  become  master 
of  Greece,  without  hazarding  a  battle.  ^Tou 
have  only,*^  said  they,  ^  to  send  money  to  the 
leading  men  in  the  several  republics.  In  this 
manner  you  will  divide  each  state  into  fac- 
tions ;  engage  them  in  a  civil  war ;  and,  when 
exhausted  by  mutual  hostilities,  they  will  rea^ 
dily  submit  to  your  demands.**  Mardonius, 
instead  of  pursuing  this  judicious  system,  which 


would  probaUy  have  been  sueoessful,  sent 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  to  treat  with  such 
Athenians  as  had  returned  to  their  city.  This 
illustrious  ambassador,  who  boasted  an  Argive 
extraction,  was  the  tributary  prince  of  a  barba- 
rous country;  but  of  a  country  destined,  in  a 
future  age,  to  attain  empire  and  renown,  by 
the  arts  of  Philip  and  the  arms  of  his  immortal 
son.  The  first  Alexander  was  peculiarly  well 
qualified  for  executing  the  office  with  which 
Mardonius  had  entrustfed  him,  because  his 
family  had  long  been  connected  with  the  re- 
public of  Athens,  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hospi- 
tality. But  his  commission  was  as  unwelcome 
as  his  visit  was  acceptable.  The  Athenians, 
therefore,  delayed  calling  an  assembly  to  hear 
and  answer  his  discourse,  until  the  Spartans 
(who  were  apprised  of  the  intention  of  Mardo- 
nius) should  send  ambassadors  to  assist  at  the 
deliberation.  When  all  parties  were  convened, 
Alexander  declared,  ^^  That  he  was  sent  on  the 
part  of  Mardonius,  who  had  received  a  message 
from  the  great  king,  intimating  his  will  to  for- 
give their  "past  injuries,  to  reinstate* them  in 
their  possessions,  to  rebuild  their  houses  and 
temples,  and  to  receive  them  into  the  number 
of  his  friends  and  confederates.*^  Mardonius 
then  spoke  for  himself:  *^What  madness,  0 
Athenians,  can  impel  you  to  maintain  war 
against  a  monarch  whom  you  cannot  expect 
ever  to  conquer,  nor  hope  ahcays  to  resist  ?  Ton 
are  acquainted  with  the  number  and  prowess 
of  the  troops  under  my  command,  which,  for- 
midable as  they  are,  make  but  a  small  part  of 
the  unbounded  resources  of  Xerxes.  Every 
year  he  can  invade  you  with  an  increasing 
superiority  of  strengtli ;  submit,  therefore,  to  a^ 
power  which  it  ik  impossible  to  oppose  ;  profit 
ere  it  be  too  late,  of  the  disposition  of  the  great 
king,  and-  accept  the  offer  of  an  alliance  which 
•folly  alone,  not  fortitude  and  firmness,  can  en- 
gage you  to  decline."  Alexander  endeavoured 
to  add  weight  to  these  considerations,  by  ob- 
serving, ^  That  his  past  conduct  had  uniformly 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Athenians ;  and  that  he  was  firmly  convinced 
of  the  expediency,  and  even  necessity  of  the 
measures  now  in  agitation,  otherwise  he  should 
not  have  undertaken  to  propose  them.  He 
therefore  exhorted  them  to  reflect  on  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  to  them  from 
being  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  admitted  into, 
the  alliance  of  Xerxes ;  to  reflect  also  on  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  would  attend 
their  refusal,  since  their  country,  placed  as  a 
prize  between  the  contending  parties,  would 
ihereby  be  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction.**^ 
As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended  his  dis- 
course, the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors  repre- 
sented to  Uie  assembly,  "^  That  they  had  been 
sent  on  the  part  of  their  republic,  to  thwart  the 
measures  of  the  Barbarians,  with  whom,  in 
order  to  resent  the  quarrel  of  her  Athenian 
allies,  Sparta  had  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  de- 
structive war.  Could  the  Athenians  then,^  for 
whose  sake  alone  the  war  which  now  extended 
over  all  Greece  was  originally  undertaken, 
abandon  their  friends  and  confederates,  whose 
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•ervioM  they  had  erery  reason  to  approve  f 
Could  they  associate  with  Barbarians,  whose 
hostilities  they  had  every  reason  to  resent? 
Sparta  afiectionately  sympathized  with  their 
sufferings,  in  the  loss  of  their  houses  and  their 
harvests ;  yet  the  confederates  in  general  had 
endeavoured  to  prevent  or  repair  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  their  loss :  thf  y  had  maintain- 
ed their  wives  and  families,  supported  and 
educated  their  helpless  children,  cherished 
and  sustained  the  declining  years  of  their 
parents.  Their  generosity  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted ;  if  the  Athenians  should  be  compelled 
again  to  abandon  their  countfy,  they  would 
again  find  the  same  hospitable  reception  in 
Peloponnesus ;  and  their  uunilies,  if  it  became 
necessary,  would  be  maintained  at  the  common 
expense,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Let  them  not,  therefore,  be  deceived  by  the 
specious  words  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  who, 
at  the  expense*  of  truth,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  a  tyrant  like  himself.  The 
Athenians  ought  to  remember,  that  neither 
justice,  her  honour,  nor  fidelity,  can  be  expect- 
ed from  tyrants  and  Barbarians."'  Having 
thus  spoken,  the  Lacedoemonians,  as  well  as 
Alexander,  withdrew  ;  and  the  Athenians,  after 
&  short  deliberation,  answered  both  parties  by 
the  voice  of  Aristidcs,  who,  as  archon,  or  chief 
magistrate,  presided  in  the  assembly :  first,  to 
the  Macedonian  they  replied,  "  That  as  they 
were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  strength 
of- Xerxes,  he  might  have  spared  them  the  in- 
sralt  of  describing  its  vast  superiority  to  their 
own.  Tet,  in  defence  of  liberty,  there  was  no 
power  too  great  to  oppose.  Return  then,  and 
tell  Mardonius«  that  the  Athenians  will  never 
make  peace  with  Xerxes,  while  the  sun  per< 
forms  his  annual  course  in  the  heavens ;  but 
that,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  whose  temples  and  images  the  tyrant* 
has  impiously  destroyed,  we  will  resist  him  to 
the  last  extremity.  To  conclude  :  come  not  a 
second  time  to  Athens  with  such  messages,  the 
insolence  of  which  may  make  us  forget  that 
you  are  our  friend,  and  connected  with  us  by 
the  sacred  ties  of  reciprocal  hospitality."  The 
answer  given  to  the  Lacedeemonian  ambassa- 
sadors  was  delivered  in  a  still  higher  strain  of 
patriotism  :  **  That  the  Barbarians,  or  even  the 
peasants  of  Laconia,  should  suppose  us  capable 
•of  coming  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Per- 
sians, does  not  surprise  us ;  but  it  is  indeed 
surprising,  that  you,  citizens  of  Sparta,  should 
entertain  the  same  groundless  fears ;  you,  who 
have  so  oflen  heard  by  report,  and  who,  on  so 
many  occasions,  have  yourselves  witnessed  the 
disinterested  magnanimity  of  our  republic. 
Know  then,  that  the  richest  possessions  on 
earth,  that  all  the  treasures  of  the  great  king, 
are  not  sufficient  to  seduce  our  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  Greece.  The  laws  of  God  and 
man  equally  forbid  our  ingratitude ;  or  if  all 
ties  of  duty  were  dissolved,  our  reienUnenl 
against  the  Persians  would  restrain  us.  We 
must  avenge  our  plundered  altars,  .our  pros- 
trate images,  our  desolated  temples.  We  must 
avenge  the  cause  of  our  allies,  and  our  own  ; 
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for  all  the  Greekf  hare  the  rame  refigion,  lan- 
guage, lineage,  and  manners;  and,  while  an 
Athenian  survives,  will  never,  with  his  consent, 
nlake  peace  with  the  Barbarians.  We  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude  your  proffered  kindneas 
to  our  families;  but  henceforth  we  hope  to 
provide  for  them,  without  giving  the  confede- 
rtites  any  trouble  on  their  account.  What  we 
request  of  you  is,  that  your  army  march  with 
all  possible  expedition  towards  Bceotia,  that 
our  united  resistance  may  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Barbarian,  who, -as  soon  as  he  is  apprised 
of  our  determined  hostility,  will  not  fail  to  pro- 
ceed southward,  to  invade  Attica  a  second 
time."2 

This  conjecture  was  justified  by  the  event. 
The  Persians  within  a  few  weeks  marched  into 
B<Boi(a,  but  the  Athenians  looked  in  vain  for 
the  expected  arrival  of  their  Spartan  auxilia- 
ries. To  have  witnessed  the  proceedings  just 
described  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  we  should 
have  imagined  that  there  was  a  generous  con- 
test of  patriotism  between  the  two  repubiics ; 
and  that  the  happiness  and  glory  of  Greece, 
not  the  interest  of  their  particular  communities^ 
was  the  great  object  of  their  ambition.  But 
the  Greeks  had  often  much  patriotism  in  their 
speeches,  when  there  was  little  in  their' hearts  ; 
and  the  Spartans,  who  had  lately  employed 
such  powerful  arguments  to  engage  Athens  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause,  totally  abandon- 
ed their  principles  whenever  it  suited  their  con- 
venience.3  Instead  of  issuing  forth  in  order  to 
support  their  allies  in  Bceotia,  they  remained 
within  the  isthmus,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify 
that  inlet  into  their  territory  with  such  addi- 
tional walls  and  bulwarks  as  might  render  it 
impenetrable.  The  work  was  now  complete ; 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  secure,  as  they  ima- 
gined, behind  this  solid  rampart,  equally  disre- 
garded the  safety,  and  despised  the  resentment, 
of  their  northern  allies. 

The  Athenians,  a  second  time  forsaken  by 
their  confederates,  were  obliged  again  to  desert 
their  country.  They  had  scarcely  sailed  to 
their  families  in  Salamis,  when  Attica  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Persians.  While  the  fugitives 
continued  in  that  island,  they  received  another 
embassy  from  Mardonius,  offering  them  the 
same  terms  which  they  had  formerly  rejected. 
They  still  persisted  in  rejecting  them  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  they  beheld,  without  appa- 
rent uneasiness,  from  the  shores  of  Salamis, 
their  territories^  again  laid  waste  ;  their  cities, 
and  villas,  and  temples,  devoured  by  the  flames; 
and  every  thing  that  had  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  first  invasion,  destroyed  or  consumed  by 
the  second.  After  committing  these  ravages, 
which  ^  as  he  had  already  obtained  complete 
possession  of  the  country,  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  the  efiept  of  a  childish  resent- 
ment, Mardonius  returned  into  Boeotia,  that  his 
troops  might  be  supplied  with  provisions;  and 
that,  should  the  enemy  offer  them  battle,  they 
might  engage  in  a  couiltry  better  adapted  than 
Attica  to  the  operations  of  cavalry. 


S  Herodot  1.  viii.  o.  exi.  eC  seq. 
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The  Athenians,  who  had  been  sent  from  Sa- 
lamie  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartan  council 
against  the  delays  or  desertion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  were  accompanied  by  the  anibassa* 
dors  of  Platsa  and  Megara,  who  confirmed 
their  arguments  and  complaints.  With  the 
indignation  of  disappointed  confidence,  they 
upbraided  the  indiiforence  and  lukewarmness 
of  the  Spartans  in  the  conunon  cause ;  senti- 
ments which  ill  corresponded  with  their  own 
generous  ardour.  They  contrasted  the  base 
treachery  of  Sparta,  formerly  tlie  honour,  now 
the  disgrace  of  Greece,  with  the  patriotic  mag- 
nanimity of  Athens.  The  latter,  thoy  observed, 
compelled  by  necessity,  or  urged  by  resentment 
of  the  shameful  dereliction  on  the  part  of  her 
allies,  would  doubtless  accept  the  terms  offered 
by  Mardonius,  and  then  the  Peioponncsians 
must  become  sensible,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  the  wall  across  the  isthmus  formed  but  a 
partial  and  feeble  defence ;  and  however  it 
might  secure  them  from  inroads  on  the  side  of 
the  land,  would  ill  protect  their  coasts  against 
the  descents  of  the  Persian,  reinforced  by  the 
Athenian  fleet.* 

VVhetlier  the  eloquence  of  the  ambassadors, 
or  the  returning  sense  of  public  utility,  over- 
came the  pusillanimous  resolutions  formerly' 
embraced  by  the  Spartans,  it  is  certain  that  they 
now  first  determined  to  take  the  field.  ,  Five 
thousand  Spartan  pike-men  were  accompanied 
by  thirty-five  thousand  Helots.  Their  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  sent  their  respective  contin- 
gents; 80  that  the  heavy-armed  men  raised  in 
the  peninsula  exceeded  twenty  thousand,  com- 
manded by  Pausanias,  the  guardian  and  kins- 
man of  Plistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas.  Having 
marched  beyond  the  isthmus,  they  were  joined 
by  Aristides,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
Athenians,  and  by  a  superior  number  of  their 
allies  of  Megara,  Thespie,  Platiea,  Salamis« 
Eubcea,  and  J^gina.  The  whole  heavy-armed 
troops  amounted  to  nearly  forty  thousand ;  the 
light-armed  were  the  thirty-five  thousand  He- 
lots, attendants  on  the  Spartans,  and  about  as 
many  more,  one  to  each  soldier,  attended  the 
other  divisions  of  the  army.^ 

Mardonius  having  marched  into  Boeotia,  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  iE^opus.  His  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  while  they 
waited  the  enemy ^s  approach,  of  which  they 
were  secretly  informed  by  the  Argives,  were 
employed  in  building  a  square  Kirtification, 
abfut  five  quarters  of  a  mile  in  front;,  a  work 
of  little  utility,  since  it  could  only  defend  a 
small  portion  of  a  camp  which  extended  many 
miles,  from  the  Theban  town  of  Erythraea,  to 
the  territory  of  the  Platflsans.  The  Greeks 
having  arrived  in  those  parts,  took  post  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Citheron,  directly  opposite  to  the 
enemy. 

The  hoetUe  armies  remained  eleven  days  in 
their  encampments,  during  which  several  inci- 
dents happened,  which  tend  to  display  the  man- 
ners and  character  of  those  great  bodies  of  men, 
who  were  soon  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  each 
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Other.  Of  the  Grecians  inhabiting  the  countries 
north  of  Attica,  the  Phocians,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  observe,  wore  the  least 
disposed  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Mardonius. 
Yet  as  all  their  neighbours  had  submitted  to 
his  arms,  they  reluctantly  sent  to  his  camp  a 
thousand  soldiers,  well  armed,  and  commanded 
by  Harmocydes,  a  citizen  of  great  influence  and 
authority.  They  had  not  continued  many  days 
in  the  Persian  army,  when  an  order  came  from 
Mardonius  (the  reason  was  unknown,)  for  the 
Phocians  to  be  detached  from  the  rest,  and  en- 
camped in  a  separate  body  on  tlie  plain.  They 
had  no  sooner  Obeyed  his  command,  tlian  the 
whole  Persian  cavalry  appeared  in  sight,  and 
soon  formed  themselves  in  hostile  array.  It 
immediately  occurred  to  the  Phocians,  and 
particularly  to  their  prudent  commander,  that 
Mardonius,  suspecting  their  fidelity,  or  3'ielding 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  inveterate  enemies 
the  Thessalians,  had  determined*  their  destruc- 
tion. Harmocydes  therefore,  pointing  to  the 
cavalry,  called  to  his  companions,  ^  You  see 
those  men,  who  come  with  an  evident  intention 
to  destroy  us :  but  let  us  die  like  Grecians,  and 
exert  ourselves  with  all  the  fury  of  a  desperate 
defence,  rather  thun  tamely  submit  to  a  dis- 
honourable fate.^.^  While  he  yet  spoke,  the 
Phocians  seized  their  arms,  arranged  them- 
selves in  order  of  battle,  and  supporting  each 
other  in  redoubled  ranks,  presented  on  every 
side  a  firm  circle  of  protended  lances.  Their 
warlike  appearance  struck  terror  into  the  sur- 
rounding cloud  of  Barbarians,  who  advanced 
brandishing,  and  a  few  of  the  nearest  throwing, 
their  javelins:  but  farther  they  ventured  not  to 
proceed;  the  determined  countenance  of  the 
Greeks  sufficed  to  repel  them ;  they  retired  in 
haste  to  the  Persian  camp.  A  herald  was  then 
sent  by  Mardonius,  **  desiring  the  Phocians  to 
take  courage,  nor  to  dread  farther  hostilities ; 
that  they  had  shown  themselves  to  be  brave 
men,  contrary  to  the  account  which  he  had  re- 
ceived of  them ;  and,  if  they  displayed  their 
valour  in  the  Persian  cause,  they  should  find  it 
impossible  to  conquer  either  Xerxes  or  himself 
in  good  offices.''^ 

The  above  relation  tends  to  prove,  that  none 
of  the  Greeks,  not  even  those  who  joined  the 
enemy,  were  deficient  in  courage.  Another  in- 
cident related  by  the  same  historian  proves, 
that  notwithstanding  the  extreme  folly  of  their 
commanders,  the  Persians  were  not  universally 
deficient  in  wisdom.  While  they  were  en- 
camped on  the  .£sopus,  a  wealthy  Theban, 
named  Attaginus,  invited  Mardonius,  with  fifly 
of  his  most  distinguished  ofiicers,  to  a-  magnifi- 
cent entertainment.  The  feast  was  given  at 
Thebes,  and  an  equal  number  of  Bosottans  were 
called  to  it.  AmoTig  these  was  Thersander,  a 
native  •of  Orchomenus,  and  a  person  Of  the 
highest  distinction  in  that  city.  Two  of  the 
guests  were  placed  on  each  couch;  and,  as 
Thersander  himself  related  to  Herodotus,  hit 
Persian  companion,  af\er  supper,  entering  int« 
.conversation  in  the  Greek  tongue,  testified^ 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  his  gloomy  appreben« 
sions  concemmg  the  event  of  the  present  wa9« 
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He  did  not  even  hesitate  to  declare  his  finn 
persuasion,  that  few  Persians  would  survive  an 
engagement.  When  asked  by  the  Theban, 
Why  he  did  not  communicate  his  opinion  to 
his  general  f  he  said,  that  men  of  plain  sense 
and  honestj  had  seldom  much  influence  with 
the  great.  It  appeared  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  discourse,  that  there  wore  many  people 
in  the  Persian  army,  who,  like  himself,  la- 
mented the  mad  ambition  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
fatal  rashness  of  Mardonius;  and  who,  while 
they  respected  their  stations  and  dreaded  their 
power,  despised  their  characters,  and  condemned 
their  conduct.  >  This  observation  it  is  proper 
to  make  for  the  honour  of  human  nature.  In 
absolute  governments,  it  is  said  that  men  obey, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  voice  of  a  despot;  yet 
it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that'amidst  the 
obedience  extorted  by  fear,  they  often  see  and 
regret  the  fol)y  of  their  shepherd. 

In  this  situation,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  hostile  camps  shoqid  remain 
without  frequent  skirmishes.  These  preludes 
to  the  general  engagement  ended  favourably 
for  the  Grecians.  Three  thousand  soldiers, 
furnished  by  the  rocky  district  of  Megara,  were 
posted  on  tlie  side  most  exposed  to  the  enemy ^s, 
cavalry,  by  whose  incursions  they  had  been  so 
much  harassed,  that  they  determined  to  aban- 
don that  diflicult  station.  Before  executing 
their  design,  they  sent  a  herald  to  the  Grecian 
generals,  intimating  the  resolution  they  had 
taken  from  necessity,  and  at  th^  same  time 
hinting  the  injustice  of  detaining  them,  from 
the  time  of  the  first  encampment,  in  a  post  of 
peculiar  danger,  .which  though  they  had  hither- 
to indeed  maintained  with  singular  constancy 
and  fortitude,  they  now  found  Uiemselves  una- 
ble longer  to  defend.  Pausanias  addressed  him- 
self successively  to  the  whole  army,  to  know 
whether  any  division  was  willing  to  change 
posts  with  the  Megarians.  All  were  silent,  or 
declined  the  proposal  on  frivolous  pretences. 
The  Athenians  alone,  actuated  by  that  love  of 
pre-eminence  which  they  did  not  more  ar- 
dently desire  than  they  justly  deserved,  volun- 
tarily offered  their  services  on  this  trying 
occasion.  They  had  not  long  occupied  the  im- 
portant post,  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  began 
to  assault  them.  The  assault  they  repelled 
Vrith  vigour,  and  Maaistius  the  Persian  gene- 
ral fell  in  the  action.  A  terrible  conflict  en- 
sued, according  to  ancient  custom,  around  the 
body  of  the  dead.  The  Athenians  at  length 
gained  possession  of  it ;  though  they  began  to 
give  way  before  the  general  attack  of  the  horse, 
yet  upon  being  supported  by  a  reinforcement 
from  the  main  body,  they  again  recovered  their 
ground,  and  compelled  the  Persians  to  retire. 
When  the  first  unwelcome  messengers  arrived 
in  the  camp  with  an  account  of  their  dwn  de- 
feat, and  the  death  of  the  general,  Mardonius 
and  his  attendants  burst  into  tears;  their  la- 
mentations were  soon  communicated'  to  the 
troops,  and  diffused  over  the  army,  whose 
plaintive  cries  iilled  the  whole  land  of  Boeotia.' 
The  Persians  tore  their  hair,  disfigured  their 
faces,  and  displayed  every  symptom  of  intole- 
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rable  wo ;  for  they  had  loet  Masistius,  who  in 
comeliness  and  stature  was  the  first  of  their 
generals,  and  in  military  courage  and  address 
only  second  to  Mardonius. ^ 

The  Grecians  having  thus  bravely  delivered 
themselves  from  the  incursions  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  were  now  exposed  to  a*still  greater  in- 
convenience, the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which 
soon  obliged  them  to  decamp.  Their  late  sue- 
cefs  afforded  a  favourable  moment  for  executing 
this  dangerous  measure.  They  proceeded  in 
arms  along  the  foot  of  mount  Citheron,  pre- 
pared to  repel  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  by  con- 
verting the.  column  of  march  into  an  order 
of  battle.  They  arrived  without  opposition 
at  the  place  appointed.  This  was  a  plain 
ne^r  the  village  of  Hysia,  in  the  territory  of 
Platcea,  interspersed  with  many  gentle  emi- 
nences, adorned  with  a  grove  and  temple 
sacred  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  enriched 
by  the  copious  fountain  Gargaphia ;  a  neces- 
sary resource  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  enemy,  by 
means  of  their  cavalry  and  archers,  conmianded 
both  sides  of  the  JEsopus. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  men  prepared  to 
defend  every  thing  most  dear  to  them,  should 
have  preserved  in  the  field  perfect  agreement 
and  unanimity;  especially  as  the  Greeks,  on 
some  occasions  at  least,  seemed  sensible  that 
mutual  union  was  necessary  for  the  general 
safety.  When  the  allies  on  both  sides  the 
isthmus  had  assembled  in  Attica,  they  vowed 
with  common  consent  to  the  gods,  and  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  tremendous  oaths,  to 
maintain  with  steadfast  adherence  an  unshaken 
fidelity  to  Greece,  to  prefer  liberty  to  life,  to 
obey  the  command  df  their  leaders,  and  to  burjr 
their  companions  slain  in  battle.  Should  for- 
tune render  them  victorious  (which  to  their 
present  ardour  seemed  scarcely  a  matter  of 
doubt,)  they  swore  never  to  demolish  any  city 
whose  inhabitantshad  concurred  with  the  general 
voice  on  this  important  occasion,  and  never  to 
rebuild  the  temples  defaced  by  the  Barbarians, 
but  to  leave  them  to  the  most  distant  posterity, 
as  a  monument  of  sacrilegious  rage,  and 
an  incitement  to  honourable  revenge.  They 
swore  also  to  institute  an  annual  ^stival  de- 
nominated the  Common  Liberty,'  and  to  con- 
secrate public  games  and  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess,  the  great  author  of  their  union,  and 
the  venerable  object  of  their  worship.  But 
these  public-spirited  sentiments  continued  not 
long  to  actuate  them.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  several  symptoms  o£  ap- 
proaching animosity.  Their  dissensions  soon 
broke  out  into  an  open  rupture,  and  prevailed, 
even  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  not  only  between 
rival  republics,  but  in  the  bosom  of  ahnost  every 
community. 

The  first  contest. arose  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Tegeans,  about  the  command  of  the 
lefl  wing.  Both  parties  yielded  the  right,  as 
the  place  of  greatest  honour  to  the  Spartans. 
But  the  citizens  of  Tegea,  in  number  three 
thousand,  had  been  long  deemed  the  best  sol- 
diers in  Arcadia ;  and  in  all  the  conjunct  ex- 
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peditioos  of  the  PeloponneaanB,  they  had 
el  ways  obtained,  unrivalled,  the  second  hon- 
ours of  the  field.  These  they  professed  them- 
selves unwilling  to  relinquish,  alleging  the 
heroic  exploits  of  tiieir  ancient  kings;  and 
asserting,  ^^that  the  actions  of  the  Atiienians, 
perfomied  either  during  their  royal  or  demo- 
cmtical  government,  could  not  boar  a  compari- 
son with  their  own:  they  appealed  on  this 
subject  to  the  Lacediemonlans,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  they  had  often  fought  and  con- 
quered, and  whose  decisioi^  in  their  favour 
they  rather  claimed  than  requested."  This 
bold  pretension  the  Athenians  easily  repelled, 
by  the  lustre  of  their  usual  eloquence.  "  We 
know,"  said  they,  "that  the  Greeks  are  here 
asseoibled,  not  to  dispute  about  precedency, 
but  to  fight  the  Barbarian.  Yet,  as  the  Tegeans 
have  mentioned  their  ancestors,  it  becomes  us 
to  maintain  the  immortal  renown  of  our  own. 
Need  we  mention  their  ancient  victories  over 
the  impious  Thebans;  their  chastisement  of  the 
insolent  Eurystheus;  their  generous  protection 
of  the  unfortunate  sons  of  Hercules?  When 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  warlike  Amazons, 
and  aflerwards  by  the  fiercer  savages  of  Scylhia 
and  Thrace,  the  Athenians  resisted  and  over- 
came the  common  enemy.  What  people  fought 
with  more  bravery  than  they  in  the  war  of 
Troy?  But  perhaps  wc,  who  now  address  you, 
have  degenerated  from  the  glory  of  our  ances- 
tors. Let  the  battle  of  MaraUion  efface  the 
foul  suspicion.  Thete,  unaided  and  alone,  we 
defended  the  general  safety,  maintained  the 
glory  of  Greece,  and  raised,  by  the  prowess  of 
our  single  republic,  a  trophy  over  forty  nations. 
Thb  exploit,  had  we  no  other  to  idlege,  en- 
titles us  to  the  rank  claimed  by  the  Tegeans, 
and  to  far  higher  honours.  But  the  present  is 
not  a  time  for  such  contests ;  place  us  there- 
fore, O  Spartans!  in  whatever  station  you 
think  fit;  there,  we  will  behave  like  brave 
men."  Their  words  were  scarcely  ended,  when 
the  whole  army  of  the  Lacedtemonians  cried 
out  with  one  consent,  ^^That  the  Athenians 
were  far  more  worthy  than  the  Tegeans,  or  any 
nation  of  Arcadia,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
left  wing ;"  accordingly  they  assumed  that  im- 
portant post,^ 

Mean  time  the  Barbarian  army  approached. 
The  Medes  and  Persians  encamped  on  the 
plain,  fronting  the  Spartans:  the  Grecian  auxi- 
liaries were  placed  in  direct  op'position  to  the 
.\thenians.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  the  reason  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. The  Persians  avoided  to  encounter  5ie 
Athenian  bravery,  which  they  had  already 
fatally  experienced  in  the  field  of  Marathon; 
and  as  the  Thebans  were  the  most  powerful 
and  the  warmest  of  their  foreign  allies,  as  well 
as  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Athens,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  oppose  them  to  that  side  on 
which  the  Athenians  wore  posted.  Ambiguous 
oracles,  Mtended  by  unfavourable  omens  and 
prophecies,  had  hitherto  deterred  Mardonius 
from  venturing  a  general  engagement;  and  he 
was  at  length  determined  to  this  measure,  not 
from  any  auspicious  change  in  the  admoni- 
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tions  of  heaven,^  but  from  the  apparent  timi- 
dity occasioned  by  the  real  dissensions  of  the 
Greeks.' 

The  same  reasons  which  made  Mardonius 
desire  to  preserve,  made  Pausanias  wish  to 
alter,  the  relative  disposition  of  their  respective 
camps.  Excepting  in  the  glorious  contest  at 
Thermopylae,  in  which  they  devoted  themselves 
to  death  for  the  safety  of  their  country,  the 
Spartans  had  never  contended  with  the  Medes ; 
but  they  had  often  fought  and  conquered  tho 
Boeotians.  Pausanias  therefore  desired  (for, 
though  dignified  with  the  title  of  general,  he 
could  not  command)  the  Atlienians  to  change 
places  with  his  countrymen.  This  request  was 
cheerfully  complied  witli;  but  other  circum- 
stances sowed  dissension  in  the  Athenian 
camp.«  The  quiet  likewise  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians was  disturbed  by  the  quarrels  between 
Pausanias  and  Anompharetus,  the  Spartan, 
next  in  command ;  and  conspiring  with  these 
internal  animosities,  the  Persian  horse  beat  up 
their  quarters,  intercepted  their  convoys,  and, 
by  an  unexpected  incursion,  destroyed  their 
watcrin;y-place.  It  thus  became  necessary  again 
to  decamp.  Tho  obscurity  of  midiUj|rht  was 
chosen  as  the  most  convenient  time  for  effect- 
ing this  purpose ;  and  the  destined  place  of  re- 
treat was  a  narrow  slip  of  ground  lying  towards 
the  source  of  the  iEsopus,  and  confined  between 
that  river  and  mount  Citheron.  This  post  was 
at  least  prefen-ed  by  the.  majority;  for  the 
Greeks  were  by  no  means  unanimous :  so  that 
when  the  march  was  ordered,  many  of  the 
allies  abandoned  their  leaders;  others  took 
refuge  in  tlie  neighbouring  temples,  to  elude 
the  pursuit  of  the  horse ;  while  Anompharetus 
the  Spartan  declared,  "  That  neither  he,  nor 
the  division  under  his  command,  should  ever 
fly  from  the  enemy :"  and  in  consequence  of  its 
dispersion  in  so  many  different  directions,  the 
Grecian  army  presented  next  morning  the  ap- 
pearance, not  of  a  regular  march,  but  of  a 
flight  or  rout 

Mardonius  was  apprised  that  the  Greeks  had 
changed  their  order  of  battle.  He  was  now 
informed,  that  they  had  abandoned  their  camp. 
Not  doubting  that  fear  had  precipitated  their 
retreat,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,  and  to  complete  the  victory.  The 
Lacedtemonians  and  Athenians  were  still  within 
his  reach ;  the  former  near  tho  foot  of  the  moun-  * 
tain,  the  latter  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Hav- 
ing sent  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  amounting  to 
fifly  thousand,  against  the  Athenians,  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  bravest  of  the  Persian  troops 
against  that  portion  of  the  enemy  which  had 
shown  an  anxious  solicitude  to  avoid  his  arms. 
Never  did  the  contrast  appear  greater,  than  in 
the  opposite  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the 
hostile  armies  on  this  occasion.  The  Barbari- 
ans, ill  armed,  and  totally  ignorant  of  discipline. 


5  7Ti«  prophcrs  coiMtiltort  were  Greeks,  who  pnrhapa 
Mcretlv  serveH  the  cnuse  of  their  eoiintiy.  Mardoohii  re- 
solved to  enfaare  the  enemy,  ai  vre  learn  from  Herodotiik, 
withont  r<>sn  rdin«  their  prediclioni.  Alexander  of  Macedon 
canfio  in  the  nif^Ht  to  the  Gre«;inn  namp,  to  give  intimalioR 
of  thnt  rpdolnt'on:  vet  Mardoniui  aeeiiM  to  have  been  im 
meiliAteljr  deterniined  to  attaok,  by  tho  eircurnitancet  men 
tirn«»d  in  th<«  t*»xt. 
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advanced  without  order,  and  with  a  loud  in- 
sulting noise.  The  Lacedaemonians,  carefully 
covered  with  their  shields,  observed  in  silence 
the  result  of  their  sacrifices.  While  llic  heavenly 
admonitions  were  unfavourable,  they  patiently 
received  the  darts  and  javelins  which  the  ene- 
my tlirew  upon  them.  But  as  soon  as  Pausa- 
nias,  casting  hii<  eyes  towards  a  neighbouring 
temple  of  Junc,\nd  devoutly  entreating  the 
protection  of  the  goddess,  had  obtained,  in  th^ 
changing  aspect  of  the  victims,  a  propitious 
answer  to  his  prayer,  they  proceeded  with  in- 
trepidity to  close  with  their  opponents.)  The 
Persians,  reinforced  with  the  Sacse,  a  Scythian 
tribe,  sustained  the  attack  with  great  bravery. 
Immense  numbers  were  slain ;  but  new  num- 
bers succeeded,  crowding  together  in  tumultu- 
ous disorder,  and  making  a  hideous'  outcry,  as 
if  they  had  intended  to  tear  in  pieces  and  to 
devour  the  enemy.  Mardonius,  mounted  on  a 
white  steed  of  uncommon  strength  and  swift- 
ness, was  distinguished  in  every  part  of  the 
battle  by  the  splendour  of  his  appearance,  but 
still  more  by  deeds  of  signal  valour.  He  was 
attended  by  a  thousand  horsemen,  consisting 
of  the  flower  of  the  Persian  nobility,  all  alike 
ambitious  to  imitate  the  example,  and  to  emu- 
late the  fame,  of  their  leader.  Had  their  skill 
been  equal  to  their  courage,  or  had  they  previ- 
ously bestowed  as  much  pains  in  disciplining 
their  troops,  as  in  improving  their  own  aigility 
and  address,  either  the  Greeks  must  have  been 
conquered,  or  the  battle  must  have  remained 
doubtful.  But  the  Barbarians  acted  without 
union  or  concert ;  and  as  they  fought  singly, 
were  successively  defeated.  It  is  the  nature, 
and  tlie  greatest  disadvantage  of  cavalry,  not 
to  increase  in  force  in  proportion  to  the  redu- 
plication of  their  ranks.  The  Grecian  phalanx, 
on  the  other  hand,  received  an  accession  of 
strength  from  every  addition  to  its  depth ;  the 
ranks  beiiind  supported  those  before ;  no  power 
v/as  misspent  or  unexerted ;  and  the  effect  might 
be  continually  augmented,  till  it  became  irre- 
sistible. Availing  themselves  of  this  circum- 
stance, thi?  Lacedfemonians  thickened  their 
ranks,  extended  their  spears,  sustained  the 
phock,  and  penetrated  the  depth,  of  the  brave 
Persian  squadron.  Mardonius  fell  by  the  for- 
tunate arm  of  the  Spartan  Aieimnestus.2  The 
death  of  the  general  was  immediately  followed 
hy  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  and  the  defeat 
iif  the  Persians  by  the  flight  of  the  Barbarian 
army.  Artabazus,  the  Parthian  chief,  had  from 
the  beginning  condemned  the  rash  measures 
of  Mardonius.  He  commanded  forty  thousand 
men,  who  were  prepared  on  every  occasion  to 
follow  the  example  of  thcir.leador.  As  soon  as 
he  perceived  the  confusion  of  the  Persians,  he 
made  the  signal  for  his  troops  to  quit  the  field. 
He  conducted  them  through  the  territory  of 
the  Phocians,  and  arriving  by  hasty  marches  at 
the  Hellespont,  before  the  news  of  the  defeat 


1  Herodot.  I.  ix.  r.  Uii.  et  seq. 

2  OompoBod  oftwo  Orock  wordu,  which  may  bo  tramlfttod 
"  of  ttnniort«l  memory:"  an  initanee,  among  many,  that  the 
Grrakii  Troquentlv  garve  niroei  oharuoteriftic  of  persona;  a 
puKtora  which  likew'tae  provailed  much  among  the  Jowi. 
See  Michaelra'a  Translation  and  Anaotatton*  on  CS«n«m, 
p.  37.  et  paseim. 


and  death  of  Mardonius,  returued  in  safety  to 
the  Asiaitic  coast,  with  the  forces  entrusted  to 
his  care.' 

The  remainder  of  the  discomfited  Barbarians 
sought  refuge  in  their  camp,  which,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  had  been  strengthened  by 
a  considerable  fortification.   The  Spartans  pur- 
sued them  with  great  ardour,  but  were  unable 
to  force  their  encampment.     The  Tegeans  and 
other  troops  seconded  the  attack,  but  no  ira-> 
pression  could  l.e  mad6  on  the  wall,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians.     These  generous  de- 
fenders of  the  cause  of  liberty  had  repulsed  the 
Grecian  auxiliaries,  who  impiously  assisted  the 
enemies  of  their  country.     The  behaviour  of 
the  greater  *part  of  the  traitors  furnished  the 
occasion  of  an  easy  victory ;  for,  unable  to  meet 
tlie  just  reproaches  and  indignant  looks  of  tlieir 
countrymen,  they  soon  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  which,  in  the  present  case,  seemed  more 
honourable   than    resistance.       The    Thebans 
alone  opposed   witli   great  perseverance   the 
Athenian  valour;  they    did    not   desist  from 
hostility,  till  several  hundreds  were  slain;  and 
when  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  they  fled  to- 
wards Boeotia,  and  shut  themselves  up  within 
the  strong  walls  of  their  city.     Instead  of  pur- 
suing these  fugitives,  though  their  domestic  and 
inveterate  foes,  the  Athenians,  with  a  laudable 
moderation  and  prudence,  probably  inspired  by 
Aristides,  then  one  of  their  generals,  directed 
their  march  towards  the  Lacedoemonian  forces, 
which  had  already  engaged  and  put  to  flight 
the  main  strength  of  the  enemy.     The  Athe- 
nians, however,  came  in  time  to  complete  the 
glory  of  that  memorable  day.     They  attacked 
witli  redoubled  vigour  the  fortification,  which 
had  been  in  vain  assailed  by  their  al  ies;  and 
having  effected  a  breach  in  the  wall,  entered 
the  Persian  camp.   They  were  followed  by  the 
brave. soldiers  of  Tegea,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Spartans.     The  Barbarians  were  seized  with  , 
consternation  at  peeing  so  many  myriads  con- 
fined witliin  a  narrow  space.     The  means  of 
their  expected    safety   became    the    principal 
cause  of  their  destruction.   Fear  hindered  them 
to  fight;  the  wall  hindered  them  to  fly;  the 
great  number  of  the  enemy  made  it  dangerous 
for  the  victors  to  give  quarter;  resentment  of 
past  injuries  prompted  them  to  revenge;  of 
near  two  hundred   thousand  Barbarians,  not 
two  thousand  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Grecian 
spear.-* 

The  event  of  this  bloody  engagement  not 
only  delivered  the  Greeks  from  the  danger  of 
servitude,  but  gave  them  possession  of  greater 
wealth  than  they  could  ever  have  expected  to 
possess.  In  his  precipitate  retreat  from  Greece, 
Xerxes  left  behind  him  all  his  riches  and  mag- 
nificence.    His  most  valuable  effects  were  be- 
stowed on  Mardonius,  the  flatterer  of  his  incli- 
nations, and  the  unfortunate  minister  of  his 
revenge.  The  rest  was  divided  among  his  infe- 
rior favourites;  and  independent  of  the  bounty 
of  the  prince,  the  tents  of  the  Persian  nobles    • 
fiimished  a  wide  profusion  of  elegance  and 
splendour.    Couches  magnificently  embroider- 
ed; tables  of  gold  and  silver;  bowls  and  goblets 


3  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c  tzv. 


4  Ibid.  I.  U.  cop.  c 
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of  gold;  Blalk  and  mangWB  of  brass,  curiously 
wrought  ojid  ornamented;  chains,  bracelets, 
ecimetars,  some  of  solid  gold,  others  adorned 
with  precious  stones;  and,  to  crown  all,  many 
chests  of  Persian  money,  which  began  at  that 
time«  and  continued  long  afterwards,  to  be 
current  in  Greece.  Among  the  common  mass 
of  apoU,  Herodotus  reckons  a  great  many  Per- 
sian women,  besides  innumerable  horses  and 
camels.  The  whole  being  collected  into  one 
place,  the  tenth  was  consecrated  to  the  gods, 
A  tenth  of  the  remainder  was  bestowed  on  the 
general.  Peculiar  presents  were  offered  to  the 
temples  of  Olympian  Jove,  Isthmian  Neptune, 
and  Delphian  Apollo,  the  favourite  divinities 
of  the  whole  Grecian  name;  nondid  the  Athe- 
nians forget  to  show  particular  gratitude  to 
their  adored  Minerva.  Prizes  were  afterwards 
disitributed  among  the  bravest  of  the  surviving 
warriors;  for  though  the  victory  had  been  ob- 
tained  with  little  blood,  yet  several  hundreds 
had  fallen,  especially  of  the  most  generous  and 
daring ;  among  whom,  were  ninety  -one  Spar- 
tans, fifty-two  Athenians  and  sixteen  men  of 
Tegea.  Callicrattides,  a  Spartan,  the  bravest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  Greeks,  was  slain  by 
an  arrow,  before  Pausanias,  who  had  not  yet 
finished  the  sacrifice,  had  given  the  signal  of 
engagement  As  he  fell,  he  said  to  those  around 
him,  that  he  was  contented  to  die  for  Greece, 
but  regretted  dying  ingloriously,  having  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  himself  or  the  com- 
mon cause.  But  in  the  battle  itself  none  of 
the  warriors  behaved  with  such  distinguished 
bravery  as  Aristodemus,  who  alone  of  three 
hundred  Spartans  survived  the  action  at  Ther- 
mopyle.  This  circumstance  had. rendered  him 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  continually  upbraided  with  the  base 
desertion  of  his  companions.  The  most  heroic 
deeds  could  not  restore  him  to  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public;  and  it  was  asserted  by  the  Spar- 
tans, that  even  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he 
had  determined  to  seek  a  voluntary  death  in 
order  to  efface  the  stain  of  his  former  infamy, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  any  of  those  honours 
which  are  deservedly  bestowed  on  the  genuine 
efforts  of  spontaneous  valour.^ 

The  Greeks  buried  their  dead  with  eYcry  cir- 
corostance  of  funeral  pomp,  erected  in  the  field 
of  battle  conspicuous  trophies  of  their  renown, 
and  appropriated  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  dedicating  temples  and  statues  to 
the  tutelarv  deities  of  Platsa,  the  illustrious 
scene  of  victory.  A  few  days  were  spent  in 
these  transactions ;  after  which  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  universal  consent,  to  march  into 
Bceotia,  in  order  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the 
Thebans.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  the 
battle  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes,  ravaged  the  territory,  and  made  ap- 
proaches to  the  walls.  The  citizens,  who  were 
not  all  equally  guilty  or  equally  obnoxious, 
escaped  general  destruction  by  surrendering 
the  leaders  of  the  faction  which  abetted  the  in- 
terest of  the  Mcdes.  The  traitors  were  carried 
to  Corinth,  condemned  without  trial,  and  sacri- 
.  ficed  to  the  manes  of  their  countrymen  who 


5  H«rmIoL  i.  iz.  e.  Ixx. 


had  fallen  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platiea, 
in  defence  of  political  liberty  and  national  in* 
dependence.^ 

The  battle  of  Plat«a  was  fought  the  twenty- 
second  of  September;  and  on  the  same  day 
another  battle,  not  less  glorious  or  less  decisive, 
was  fought  between  the  same  nations  at  the 
promontory  of  Mycal^  in  Ionia,  opposite  to  the 
isle  of  Samos.  The  shattered  remnant  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  which  had  escaped  destruction  on 
the  fatal  twentieth  of  October  of  the  preceding 
year,  took  refuge  in  the  friendly  ports  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  victorious  armament  had  suffered 
too  much  in  repeated  shocks  with  a  superior 
force,  to  engage  at  that  late  season  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  an  enemy,  whose  strength,  amountmg 
to  above  four  hundred  vessels,  was  still  nearly 
the  double  of  their  own.  The  little  squadron 
of  Themistocles,  averse  to  inactivity,  found 
occupation,  as  we  already  had  occasion  U>  no- 
tice, in  laying  the  islands  of  the  JEgean  under 
contribution.  The  groat  body  of  the  fleet  ren- 
dezvoused in  the  harbours  of  ^gina.  There 
the  Grecians  continued  during  the  winter,  and 
before  the  season  for  action  approached,  the 
command  was  bestowed  on  Xantippus  the 
Athenian,  and  on  Leotychidesthe  Spartan  king. 
To  these  commanders,  whose  abilities  and  in- 
fluence in  their  respective  republics  we  for- 
merly had  an  opportunity  to  mention,  there 
arrived  early  in  the  spring  a  secret  deputation 
from  several  cities  of  Ionia,  intreatin?  that  the 
valour  of  the  European  Greeks,  which  had 
been  so  successfully  employed  in  their  own  de» 
fence,  might  be  still  further  exerted  in  deliver- 
ing f^om  bondage  their  brethren  in  Asia.  In 
consequence  of  this  invitation  the  fleet  sailed 
eastward,  and  had  scarcely  reached  the  coast 
of  Delos,  when  a  second  embassy  came  from 
the  Samians,  proposing  the  same  measures  as 
the  first,  and  further  adding,  that  the  Persian 
fleet,  now  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Samos, 
might  be  attacked  and  defeated  without  danger 
or  difficulty.  The  Grecians  seized  with  eager- 
ness the  favourable  opportunity  of  terminating 
the  war ;  but  before  they  arrived  at  Samos,  the 
enemy  suspecting  their  motions,  and  unwilling 
to  hazard  another  engagement  at  sea,  had  re- 
tired to  the  Ionic  coast,  and  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  age,  not  only  drawn  their  ships 
on  shore,  but  surrouncled  them  with  a  ditch 
and  palisade,  and  even  a  stone  wall-  of  consi- 
derable strength.  The  vessels  thus  secured, 
the  sailors  amounting  to  fortv  thousand,  com- 
manded by  Artayndes,  formed  a  camp  along  th^ 
shore.  They  were  reinforced  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Tigrancs,  computed  at  sixty  thou- 
sand. It  appears  not  whether  this poweriul body 
of  men  made  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  landing 
of  the  Greeks,  who  at  the  highest  computation 
could  not  amount  to  a  fourtli  part  of  their  num- 
ber. It  seems  most  probable  that  they  disdain- 
ed this  measure,  and  though  they  acknow- 
ledged their  inferiority  at  sea,  determined  to 
hazard  at  land  a  general  engagement,  in  which 
the  isles  and  Hellespont,  as  well  as  the  flourish- 
ing cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast  should  form  the 
important  prize  of  victory. 


6  Harodot.  1.  ix.  c.  Ixxxv. 
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.  The  Greeki  did  not  deeline  the  battle.  Xftn- 
tipptis  is  eaid  to  have. made  uae  of  aeimilar 
contrivance  with  that  employed  by  Themisto- 
elea  at  Artemiaium,  for  depriving  the  enemy  of 
their  Grecian  aoxiliariee.^  A  more  probable 
etratagem  is  ascribed  to  Leotychides,  who,  in 
order  to  encourage  his  troops,  is  said  to  have 
industriously  spread  a  report  that  their  coun- 
trymen had  obtained  a  signal  victory  at  Platasa. 
This  report,  by  whatever  means^  it  was  raised 
and  circulated,  had  doubtless  a  considerable 
effect  in  deciding  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Other 
circumstances,  not  less  powerful,  were,  the 
general  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  the 
silent  contest  of  honour  between  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians.  Among  the  Barbarian  troops 
the  Persians  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery ; 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians,  the  battle  of 
Mycal^  ^as  more  bloody  than  any  other  fought 
in  th(^  course  of  the  war.  It  deserves  attention, 
that,  in  all  these  memorable  actions,  the  Greeks 
had  no  resource  but  in  victory.  But  the  Bar- 
barians had  provided  probable  means  of  safety, 
even  in  case  of  a  defeat  On  the  present  occa- 
sion they  had  endeavoured  not  only  to  secure  a 
retreat  within  a  strongly  fortified  camp,  but  to 
acquire  *n  undisturbed  passage  through  the 


narrow  defiles  of  MycaM.  Tet  aD  these  pre- 
cautions were  ineffeetual  against  the  ▼aloor 
and  fortune  of  the  Greeks.  The  Mileaiane, 
posted  by  the  enemy  to  guard  the  paeees  of 
the  mountain,  prevented,  instead  of  promoting, 
their  escape.  The  Spartans  pursued  them 
with  great  slaughter  in  that  direction ;  while 
the  Athenians,  assisted  by  the  alliee  of  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  and  Trezen^,  advanced  with  undaunt- 
ed bravery  to  attack  their  camp.  The  Asiatic 
Greeks,  who  at  all  times  acknowledged  the 
warlike  pre-eminence  of  their  European  bre- 
thren, emulated,  in  the  present  engagement 
alone,  in  Which  they  fought  for  every  thing 
dear  to  them,  the  admired  valour  of  their  an- 
cestors. Above  forty  thousand  Persians  peiish- 
ed  in  the  field;  many  fell  in  the  pursuit,  ot 
in  defending  their  entrenchments;  the  re- 
mainder fled  in  disorder,  nor  thought  them- 
selves secure  till  they  had  reached  the  walls  of 
Sardis.  Their  ships,  their  camp,  the  freedom 
of  Ionia,  and  the  undisturbed  possession-  of 
the  Asiatic  coast,  formed  the  inestimable  prise 
of  the  victors;  and  thus  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  enslave 
Europe,  restored  liberty  to  the  fairest  pcwtioD 
of  Ana.' 


CHAPTER  XL 

MiUlary  Olory  of  Greeee^Enemie»  to  whom  that  Country  wu  mosed^f\nindaiion  and  Onwih 
of  Carthage — The  JUmrishing  Condition  of  Magna  Crrmdar— Excites  the  Jetdouty  of  the  Car* 
thaginiant — Who  enter  into  a  League  tpith  Xerxe»~^The  objut  of  this  AlUance — Causes  of 
the  singular  Prosperity  of  Magna  Ormna— History  of  Pythagoras^  and  of  his  Philosophy— 
The  Carthagimans  invade  SicUy— Their  Disasters — Olory  of  Oelonr^His  Treaty  with  the 
Carthaginians— Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Magna  Grescia. 


'T^HE  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  forms  the  most  glorious  era  in  the 
history  of  Greece.    While  the  republics  of 
f^,  Athens  and  Sparta  humbled  the 

f'*y"*P'  pride  of  Asia,  the  flourishing  set- 
A^n  AMI  elements  on  the  Hellespont  and 
A.  K..  4W.  ^^  Hadriatic  overawed  the  fierce 
Barbarians  of  Europe  ;4  and  the  southern 
colony  of  Cyren^  restrained,  within  their  native 
linjits,  the  savage  ferocity  of 'the  Libyans.* 
The  north,  south,  and  east  thus  acknowledging 
llio  ascendant  of  the  Grecian  valour  and 
genius,  Rome  still  contended  in  the  west,  with 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Volsci,^  for  the  rude  yil- 
latres  of  Latium :  yet  on  this  side,  from  which 
the  stream  of  conquest  was  destined,  in  a  fu- 
ture age,  to  flow  over  the  world,  the  Greeks 


1  The  ttorr  is  improbable,  beesoie  the  Adatic  Greeks 
had  already  declared  their  intention  to  revolt  It  was  not 
the  interest  of  Xantippus,  therefore,  to  make  the  Persians 
wspect  their  fidelity,  since  treacherous  friends  are  alwa^ 
more  dancerous  than  open  enemies. 

Q  Herodotus,  (I.  iz.  c.  e.)  and  Diodoriis  (L  ».  o.  xxxv.) 
differ  in  their  accounts. 

3  Hcrodot.  I.  ix.  c.  xc— c.  cx\r.    Diodorus  Siealus,  1.  zL 
xxxiv.— c.  kxxvili. 

4  HerodoU  I.  vi.  Thucydid.  I.  i.  ^ 

5  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  6  Diodor.  L  xi. 


had  already  most  danger  to  appreh^id,  and 
most  laurels  to  acquire;  not,  however,  from 
Rome,  but  from  t^ie  implacable'  enemy  of  the 
Roman  name. 

The  foundation  and  growth  of  Carthage, 
which  have  been  so  successfully  adorned  by 
poetical  fiction,  are  very  imperfectly  explained 
in  history.  It  is  known,  that  at  least  eight  htm- 
dred  and  ninety  yearsS  before  the  Christian 
era,  t  Phcenician  colony  settled  on  that  fertile 
projecture  of  the  African  coast,  which  boldly 
advances  into  the  Mediterranean,  to-meet,  as  it 
were,  and  to  defy  the  shores  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
planted  in  the  follbwing  century  by  Greeks, 


7  With  whet  energy  does  Virgil  ezprett  the  eternal  en- 
mity between  Borne  and  Carthage  1 

Littora  littoribus  contraria,  fluetibns  ondas, 
Impreoor,  arma  armis ;  pngnent  ipsique  nepotee.  ^ 
iRnetd.  I.  !▼. 

8  B.  can.  PeUT.  de  Doctr.  Temporam.  Yet,  as  there 
is  a  gap  in  the  Carthaginian  history  of  seTcral  centnnes, 
every  man  of  taste  will  be  desirous  of  extending  the  duratJqn 
of  this  dark  and  unknown  period,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
believing  that  ^neas  and  Dido  were  ponlemporanes:  ao 
opinion  more  probable  than  that  of  Sir  Faaac  Newton,  who 
would  bring  down  the  rime  nf  iCnens  and  the  era  otiM 
Trojan  war  to  the  age  of  Dido  and  the  foundation  of  Car 
thage. 
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with  whom  the  reyiblic  of  Carthage,  long  be- 
fore the  age  of  her  groat  Hannibal,  waged  many 
cruel  and  bloodjr  wars.  For  three  centuries  after 
their  establishment,  the  Carthaginians  seem  to 
have  silently  but  successfully  availed  them- 
eelves  of  the  natural  fertility  of  their  soil,  the 
conveniency  of  their  harbours,  the  skill  and 
dexterity  of  their  artisans,  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  their  mariners ;  above  all,  of  the  pro- 
found wisdom  of  their  government,  which  had 
been  established  on  such  admirable  principles, 
that,  from  the  foundation  of  their  city  till  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Aristotle,'  no  tyrant  had 
oppressed  the  freedom,  no  sedition  had  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  Carthage. 'o 

From  this  peaceful  and  happ^  Obscurity,  the 
Carthaginians  first  emerged  into  notice  in  con- 
sequence of  their  opposition  to  the  naval  en- 
terprises of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  who,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  fly- 
ing the  oppressive  domination  of  Persia,  threw 
themselves  on  the  western  shores  and  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  As  a  maritime  and  en- 
terprising nation  the  Greeks  v/ere  naturally 
the  rivals  of  the  Carthaginians ,  and  the  Pho- 
ceeans,  who  had  lefl  the  coast  of  Ionia  to  avoid 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  satrap  Harpagus,  had 
landed  at,  or  perhaps  founded,  Aleria  in  the 
isle  of  Corsica,  before  they  finally  settled  at 
Veliaii  in  Italy,  and  Marseilles  in  Gaul.i3  The 
Carthaginians,  who  had  already  formed  esta- 
blishments in  Corsica,  regarded  the  whole 
island  as  a  dependency  of  their  republic,  and 
set  themselves  to  oppose  with  vigour  the  Gre- 
cian invaders.  From  a  similar  motive  the  Tus- 
cans embrace^  the  same  design ;  and  the  most 
ancient  naval  engagement,  distinctly  recorded 
in  history,  was  fought  in  the  Sardinian  sea, 
between  the  Phocceans  with  sixty  sail  on  the 
one  side,  against  the  Tuscans  and  Carthagi- 
nians with  double  that  number  on  the  other.  ^  3 
The  Greeks  had  the  whole  glory  of  the  battle ; 
they  destroyed  forty  of  the  enemy ''s  ships,  and 
compelled  the  rest  to  fly.  But  the  smallness 
of  their  numbers,  greatly  diminished  by  their 
desperate  efforts  in  defence  of  the  honour  of 
their  nation  ag^nst  a  superior  force,  obliged 
them  to  abandon  the  t>roject  of  settling  in 
Corsica. 

Though  the  issue  of  this  memorable  sea- 
fight  tends  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  fiction  con- 
*  OlvikEis  ceming'the  remote  voyages  and 
.^T«*'  ancient  naval  power  of  the  Car- 
A  r*  'fi£^  tbaginians,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
^*  °^'  ed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing century,  and  before,  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  they  were  the  most  powerful  commer- 
cial nation  in  Ae  world.  The  proiid  centre  of 
their  empire  was  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of 
colonies  and  tributary  cities,  which  extended 


0  Aristot.  de  Repab.  1.  ii.  o.  xi. 

10  If  Dido  laid  the  foundation  of  lo  moch  prosperity 
and  happinew,  abe  mtg bt  boait,  with  beeoming  dignity,  of 
haTiDg  aeeared  inmortal  fame : 

Vhi^  el  quMD  dederat  euraam  Antona  peragf, 
Urbem  preelaram  alatai,  mea  mcBnia  Tidi : 
Et  naoe  magna  mei  sub  territ  ibii  imago. 

ViaeiL,  ibid. 

11  Diodor.  I.  v.  and  CInverina  Sieil.  A  At  p.  507. 
ISThiteydid.l.i. 

13  Thocfdid.  1. 1.  eC  Herodot.  I.  ri. 
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above  a  thousand  miles '<  along  the  coast  of 
Africa.  They  were  masters  of  Sardinia  and 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily."  They  had 
established  colonies  not  only  in  Corsica,  but  in 
Malta  and  the  Balerian  isles.  They  often 
visited  the  Casseterides.  They  probably  first 
discovered  the  Canaries,  whose  equable  and 
happy  temperature  entitled  them  to  the  epithet 
of  Fortunate.  They  had  appropriated  the  gold 
mines  of  Spain,  the  Peru  and  Mexico  of  the 
ancient  world  ;is  and  all  those  advantages  be- 
ing directed  by  the  prudent  enterprise  of  the 
magi8trates,«consLsting  chiefly  of  merchants,'' 
and  improved  by  the  patient  industry  of  the 
people,  who  knew  that  by  gaining  wealth  they 
must  attain  respect,  rendered  Carthage  the 
centre  of  general  commerce.  From  Egypt 
they  imported  linen  and  the  papyrus ;  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  furnished  them  with 
spices,  perfumes,  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones.18  The  rich  carpets  of  Persia  adomod 
the  palaces  of  the  Carthaginian  magistrates. 
From  Spain  they  drew  th^  precious  metals 
necessary  to  facilitate  their  commerce;  and 
from  Britain  and  otlier  provinces  of  the  norths 
they  derived  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  equally 
necessary  to  second  all  the  efibrts  of  their  in- 
dustry. The  Carthaginian  exports  consisted 
partly  in  the  produce  of  their  fertile  soil,  but 
chiefly  in  the  ingenious  labours  of  their  arti- 
ficers; grains,  fruits,  honey,  leather,  and  flax 
of  a  superior  kind  ;^9  naval  stores,  particu- 
larly ropes  made  of  a  species  of  broom  called 
spartum;  household  furniture,  toys,  and  the 
materials  of  the  highly  valued  Punieean  co- 
lour. Their  mechanic  arts  had  attained  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  was  acknowledged 
and  admired  by  their  enemies  ;2o  but  the  libe- 
ral arts,  and  particularly  poetry  and  eloquence,^' 


14  From  the  western  boondaryof  Cyrenaiea  to  the  Slmlta 
of  Gibraltar,  Shaw  leckona  1490  geographical  miles ;  hot 
thi«  was  ihe  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  the 
greataat  splendour  of  the  repablic.    Bhaw*s  Travels,  p.  ISfk 

15  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  xzii. 

16  A  actor,  apad  Hondreich  Respub.  Carthag.  I.  i. 

17  In  this  respect  the  government  of  Carthage  was  veiy 
difierant  from  that  of  Crete,  and  particularly  of  Sparta, 
with  both  which  Aristotle  compares  it.  Isocrates  (ad  Ni- 
coclem)  says,  that  in  civil  affairs  the  Carthaginian  govern- 
ment was  anstoeratical ;  in  military,  royal :  this  probably 
was  the  ease  in  the  earliest  times.  The'  chief  magistrates 
were  called  Suifetes,  wbioh,  in  the  Hebrew  langaage,  st^ 
nifien  judges  (Bochnrt,  Canaan,)  and  might  therefore  m 
naturally  translated  by  the  word  /B«»o-iKii(,  in  Greek.  Bat 
it  appears  from  Aristotle,  that  these  judges  or  kings,  who 
wore  two  in  number,  were  nothing  more  than  annual  ma- 
gistrates, who  convoked  the  senate,  and  presided  in  that 
assembly.  When  the  senate  and  sufibtes  were  of  one  mind, 
Ihe  people  bad  no  vote  in  the  management  of  publie  aflaira ; 
but  whon  their  opinions  were  different,  it  belonged  to  the 
people  to  decide.  Aristotle  regards  this  as  an  imperfection 
tn  their  constitution ;  and  time  justified  his  opinion.  In  a 
commercial  republic,  where  Uie  people  gradually  become 
more  rich  and  more  licentious,  such  a  reflation  naturally 
tended  to  throw  too  much  power  into  their  hands.  During 
the  centurv  which  elapsed  ftt>m  Aristotie  to  Hannibal,  the 
people  of  Carthage  became  more  powerful  than  the  senate; 
at  Home  the  senate  were  more  powerful  than  the  people: 
and  to  these  circumstances  chiefly,  the  most  judicious  au- 
thor of  antiquity  ascribes  the  very  diffbrent  fortune  of  the 
two  nations  in  the  ever  memorable  wars  waged  betweeo 
them.    Polyb.  I.  vi. 

18  Pliny,  I.  zxxviii.  e.  vii.  teDs  us,  that  carbuncles  were 
so  common  in  Carthsge,  that  they  were  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Carthngtnlan. 

10  Xenophon,  de  Venatione. 
90  Cato  de  Re  Rusticn,  et  Valerius  Maximus,  I.  vii. 
31  The  ffreat  Hannibal  was  a  lover  of  Greek  learning,  and 
composed  several  hooka  in  that  language.    Cornelias  No- 
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leem  never  to  have  flourished  or  taken  root  in 
their  republic :  a  circumstance  more  fatal  to 
the  renown  of  Caith^e  than  all  the  destruc- 
tire  ravages  of  the  Romans,  whose  immortal 
hate  would  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  abo- 
lish the  elegant  inventions  of  genius,  than  to 
extinguish  Uie  most  splendid  monuments  of 
wealth  and  grandeur. 

Few  individuals  are  able  to  enjoy,  without 
abusing,  the  giftp  of  fortune ;  and  no  nation 
ever  possessed  power,  without  aspiring  at  con- 
quest. But  the  commercial  ambition  of  the 
Carthaginians  was  distinguished  by  an  exclu- 
sive and  jealous  spirit,  which  sought  to  stifle 
the  activity  and  improvements  of  every  people 
that  might  ever  become  their  rival.  In  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and 
twenty-eight  years  ^before  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  Rome, 
recently  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  its 
kings,  which  marks  the  utmost  solicitude  to 
prevent  the  new  republic  from  ever  enter- 
ing into  correspondence,  or  ever  gaining  ac- 
quaintance^  with  the  dependencies  of  Car- 
thage. The  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Si- 
cily, which,  within  the  course  of  sixty  years, 
had  (for  reasons  that  will  immediately  be  ex- 
plained) received  such  accessions  of  strength 
and  splendour,  as  entitled  those  countries  to 
the  appellation  of  Magna  Grsecia,^  more  justly 
alarmed  the  jealousy,  and  provoked  the  en- 
vious resentment  of  the  Carthaginian  magis- 
trates. The  Greeks  were  already  masters  of 
the  eastern  isles  and  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. They  were  not^nly  a  warlike,  bui  an 
ingenious  and  commercial  nation.  The  naval 
force  of  the  Phocasans  alone  had  defied  and 
disgraced  the  united  fleets  of  the  Tuscans  and 
Carthaginians.  The  latter  therefore  beheld, 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  the  continual 
sparks  of  hostility  that  broke  out  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians.  They  learned,  with  ad- 
miration and  delight,  the  mighty  preparations 
of  Xerxes ;  but  were  still  more  delighted  when 
the  great  king,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  the  presents  and  the  adulation  of  the 
tributary  princes  of  Asia,  condescended  to  de- 
mand an  equal  alliance  with  their  republic; 
probably  granted  them  subsidies  to  raise  troops 
in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Italy ; 
and  only  required  them  to  join  their  efforts 
with  his  own,  to  punish,  and  if  possible,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  natural  enemies  of  both.  The 
;rafly  Africans  greedily  accepted  prdposi- 
lions,  seemingly  so  favourable  to  their  interest; 
and,  afler  three  years  preparations,  had  col- 
ecwh.  an  armament  of  two  thousand  ships 


pot  io  Hannibal. — Silenui,  another  Carthn^inian,  wrote 
niitory  in  Grnek.  Cicer.  de  Divinat. — Sallust  ipeaki  or 
Funic  hooks  in  hit  hittorjr  of  the  Ju^rtliine  war;  and  we 
know  thnt  Mngo*a  Treatiie  of  Rural  Economy,  in  twenty- 
rif  ht  books,  was  trantlated  by  order  of  the  Roman  lenate, 
although  ihe  elder  Cato  had  previoatly  handled  that  im- 
portant ■iibject.  I  mention  not  the  ypurious  voyage  of 
Hanno,  since  better  proofs  of  the  Carthajrinian  literature 
may  be  fonnd  in  the  Mcond  and  eighteenth  books  of  Pliny. 
Rut  two  obwrvhtions  nataralty  present  themselves,  which 
justify  whnt  is  said  in  the  text;  first,  that  the  Carthaginians 
wrote'  rnthor  on  the  useful  than  omnmental  arts ;  and  se- 
condlv.  that  their  greatest  writers  preferred!  the  Greek  to  the 
Pimic  langnagR. 

1  Pnlvb.  1.  iii.  c.  xxli. 
8  Slrabo,  1.  viti.  p.  380. 


of  war,  and  three  thousan  Aransports  to  con> 
vey  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
into  Magna  Gnecia.'  It  was  determined  be- 
tween the  confederates,  *  that  while  Xerxes 
poured  his  millions  into  the  centre  of  Greece, 
and  rooted  out  the  original  stock  of  the  devoted 
nation,  the  Carthaginians  should  cut  off  its 
flourishing  branches  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  carefully  ob- 
served ;  the  combined  attack  was  made  at  the 
time  appointed;  and  Europe  is  interested  in 
knowing  to  what  particular  causes  must  be 
ascribed  the  failure  of  expeditions,  which,  if 
successful,  would  probably  have  inverted  her 
destiny,  and  deprived  her  of  the  boasted  supe- 
riority which  she  thenceforth  maintained  over 
the  other  quarters  of  the  world. 

Whoever  has  observed  the  desolate  barbarity 
of  Calabria,  or  reflected  on  the  narrow  extent 
and  present  weakness  of  Sicily,  caimot  hear, 
without  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  incredulity, 
that  five  centuries  before  Christ,  those  countries 
contained  above  twenty  warlike  communities, 
several  of  whom  could  send  into  the  field  a 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men.  The  hasty 
glance  of  impatient  ignorance  will  confidently 
reject,  on  this  subject,  the  evidence  of  anti- 
quity, as  contrary  to  probability  and  experience ; 
the  contemplative  visionary  will  admit  the  fact, 
and  deduce  from  it  many  gloomy  reflections  on 
the  old  age  and  decay  of  the  world ;  but  the 
more  practical  philosopher  will  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  tlie  ancient  and  actual  state 
of  Magna  Grscia,  in  the  histor)^  and  institu- 
tions of  that  country  during  the  respective 
periods  of  time  which  are  the  objects  of  his 
research. 

The  establishment  of  Eubcean  Cums,  tl^ 
mother  of  Parthenop^,  or  Naples,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  a  few  other  Grecian  cities  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  remounts,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
the  heroic  ages ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  Greek  colonies  in  those  parts  were  planted 
during  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,^  and  chiefly,  1.  by  the  Eubceans,  whose 
principal  city,  Cualcis,  usually  furnishing  the 
conductor  of  the  colony,  gave  the  epithet  of 
Chalcidian  to  the  new  settlements ;  2.  by  the 
AchsBans  of  Peloponnesus,  who  were  of  the 
Eolian  tongue  and  lineage ;  and,  3.  by  the  Do- 
rian states  of  that  peninsula, especially  Corinth ;  ^ 
to  which  city  may  be  applied  the  observation 
of  ancient  republicans  concerning  the  fathers 
of  Cato  and  Brutus,  that  as  children  often  de- 
rived lustre  from  the  merit  of  their  parents,  so 
Corinth  acquired  tenown  from  the  splendour 
and  prosperity  of  its  children.  Besides  their 
powerful  colonies  in  Coroyra,  Leucas,  Anac- 
torium,  Ambracia,  whose  transactions  form 
Q,  such  an  important  part  of  the  his- 

'^a  to'y  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Corin- 

A  C  729    thians    founded    Syracuse,   which 

*  '  '  soon  became,  and  long  continued, 
the  capital  of  Sicily.  Seventy  years  after  their 
establishment  there,  the  inhabitants  of  Syra- 
cuse built  Acras,  and  aflerwards,  at  an  equal 
distance  of  time,  Camerina.     Many  otlier  cities 


3  Tlorodot.  I.  vit.  nt  Pioi'or.  1.  xi. 

4  Botwrnii  the  10th  and  30:ii  Olympiails,  and  tlie  yeari 
T^  and  777  B.  C. 
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of  less  note  owed  their  birth  to  the  same  me- 
tropolis; so  that  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  the  Syracasans  had  extended  their  set- 
tlements over  all  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island.^  We  had  already  an  opportunity  to 
mention  on  what  occasion  the  Lacedesmonians 
Olvmo  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum  in 
wii  2.  Italy ;  thirty-nine  years  aflerwards, 

AC  707  ^^^S^"°^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^7  ^^  Messe- 
nians  and  Chalcidians,  the  former 
of  whom  (as  we  have  related  above)  had  al- 
ready settled  at  Messene,  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  Sicily.  The  citizens  of  Tarentum  founded 
Heraclea,  situated  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  and 
perhaps  gave  an  accession  of  inhabitants  to 
Locri,  wmch,  though  originally  planted  by  the 
Eolians,  seems  early  to  have  used  the  Doric 
dialect.  The  Rhodians,  who  were  also  of  the 
Doric  race,  built  the  city  of  Gela  in  Sicily, 
forty-five  years  after  the  foundation  of  Syra- 
Olvmn  ^^^^  '^  '"^^  Gela  planted  the  flou- 
xlix  3  rishingcolony  of  Agrigentum,which 
A  A  '  g^  soon  surpassed  the  splendour  of  its 
metropolis,  and  became  the  second 
city  m  the  island. 

By  means  of  these  powerful  establishments, 
the  Dorians  acquired,  and  always  maintained 
an  ascendant  in  Sicily  ;  but  the  Achiean  colo- 
nies, who  were  of  the  Eolian  blood  and  lan- 
guage,^ commanded  the  Italian  shore.  Crotona, 
the  most  considerable  city  of  the  Achieans,  and 
of  all  Italy  in  ancient  times,  was  built  seven 
hundred  and  ton  years  before  Christ.s  Sybaris, 
its  rival,  was  founded  about  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  nation.  The  former  sent  colonies 
to  Tirina,  Caulonia,  and  Fadosia;  the  latter 
built  Laus,  Metapontum,  and  Posidonia,  or 
PtMtum',^  whose  admired  ruins  attest  the  an- 
cient wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  Greek  cities 
of  Italy. 

In  this  deduction,  had  we  followed  the  order 
of  time,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned,  first  of 
alL,  the  Ionian  colonies,  who  came  from  the  isle 
of  Euboea.  The  inhabitants  of  that  island 
built  Naxus  in  Sicily,  a  year  before  the  foun- 
dation of  Syracuse  ;'o  but  neither  that, nor  their 
settlements  at  Catana,  Egesta,  Leontium,  ever 
attained  considerable  populousness  or  splen- 
dour. And  it  deserves  to  be  particularly  re- 
marked, that,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in 
the  sequel  of  this  work,  the  lonians,  who  set- 
tled chiefly  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily, 
never  riviUled  Ihe  power  and  fame  of  their 
Dorian  and  Eolian  neighbours,  but  fell  short 
of  those  nations  in  Magna  Greecia,  as  much  as 
they  surpassed  them  in  thd  shores  and  islands 
of  Asia. 

Instead  of  fatiguing  the  memory  of  our  read- 
ers with  the  names  of  less  considerable  states  or 
cities,  which  had  little  influence  on  the  general 
affairs  of  the  whole  country,' >  it  is  of  more  im- 


5  Scvtnniis,  ▼.  293.    Thucyd.  I.  vi.  et  Herodot.  1.  vli. 
6Thucyd.l:-.i. 

7  Strabo,  I.  Tiii.  p.  513.  aarares  ai  of  the  latter  circum- 
■fane#,  which  is  of  more  im|N>rtance  than  the  aooertain 
f  enealogy  of  the  ancient  Grecian  tribei. 

8  D'-ooTi.  Halicam.  1.  ii. 

0  Scymnot,  v.  245.  10  Thucyd. 

11  The  M af(na  Gneeta,  which  I  alwaye  qm  in  the  ranie 
of  Strabo,  cited  above,  to  denote  the  Greek  settlemenfai  in 
Bi«ily  as  well  as  lulv,  being  the  most  Accessible  part  of  the 
Grw»ao  dominions,  has  been  more  fally  described  by  the 


portance  to  examine  the  drcumstances  to  whiA 
the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Greecia  owed  their 
flourishing  situation  at  the  period  of  time  of 
niirmn  wluch  WO  write,  when  (it  may  be 
Ixx^  §J>ldly  affirmed)  these  colonies 
A  C  *500  ^""^^®*^i  '^^  exceeded,  the  wealth 
*  and  power  of  the  mother  coimtry. 
We  shall  not  insist  on  the  well-known  physical 
and  moral  causes  which  usually  contribute  lo 
the  rapid  growth  of  newly-established  colonies. 
It  is  evident,  that  amidst  the  equality  of  for- 
tune, and  simplicity  of  .manners,  which  com- 
monly prevail  in  such  communities,  men  who 
have  a  wide  country  before  them  must  natu- 
rally multiply  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  na- 
tions corrupted  and  weakened  by  the  vices  of 
wealth,  luxury,  and  above  all,  of  vanity,  which 
perhaps  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  increase 
of  the  human  species.  It  is*sUfHcient  barely  to 
mention  the  natural  fertility  of  Magna  Graecia, 
and  particularly  of  Sicily,  which  in  many  places 
produced  a  hundred  foid.^^  The  Greeks  who 
sailed^hither  from  Peloponnesus,  carried  with 
them  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, which  had  early  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  their  peninsula;  and  the  exuberant 
soil  of  Sicily,  improved  ly  cultivation,  soon  ex- 
hibited a  picture  of  that  nch  abundance,  which, 
in  later  times,  made  that  beautiful  island  be 
entitled  the  granary  of  Rome." 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Achieans  and 
Dorians,  from  whom,  chiefly,  the  colonies  in 
Magna  GriBcia  derived  their  origin,  had  a  con- 
siderable influence^  in  accelerating  the  popula- 
tion and  grandeur  of  these  new  establishments. 
The  Achaeans,  whose  republic  became  so  fa- 
mous in  later  times,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  circumstances  which  it  is  necessary  at  pre- 
sent to  describe,  originally  inhabited  a  long,  but 
narrow  strip  of  ground,  not  more  fertile  than 
extensive,  along  the  Corinthian  gulf,  whose 
rocky  shores  were  destitute  of  good  harbours.^^ 
But  the  impartial  and  generous  spirit  of  the 
Achiean*  laws  early  compensated  the  natural 
defects  of  their  territory.  They  were  the  first, 
and  long  the  only  republic  of  Greece,  who  ad- 
mitted strangers  into  their  community  on  equal 
terms  with  the  .ancient  citizens.!^  In  their  truly 
free  country,  no  powerful  capital,  like  Thebes  in 
BcBotia,  or  Athens  in  Attica,  domineered  over 
the  inferior  towns  and  villages.  Twelve  cities, 
which  had  common  laws  and  institutions,  and 
afterwards  common  weights  and  measures,'^ 
sent  deputies  to  Helic^,  which  is  distinguished 
by  Homer*'  as  the  most  considerable  town  of 
Achaia.  That  place  being  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake*8  three  hundred  and  seventy  three 


modems  than  any  other.  The  immense  collection  of  the 
Thesaurus  Sienlos,  and  particularly  vols.  i.  iv.  vii.  viii.  and 
xiii.  afford  useful  materials,  as  well  as  Cluverii  Sicil.  Ao- 
tiqoa,  and  Fasellus  de  Rebus  Sieulis,  and  the  excellent 
work  of  Gio.  Bait.  Caruso,  Memorie  istoriche  di  quanto  e 
accaduto  in  Sicilia  dal  tempo  dd  suoi  primi  habitanll  fino 
ai  Niirmannl. 

15  Strabo,  1.  viii.  13  Diodorus  1.  xvl. 
14  Plutarch,  in  Arato^P- 1031. 

1.5  Polybius,  1.  ii.  p.  178.  • 

16  Polvbius,  ibid,  mentions  this  circumstance,  to  show 
how  desirous  they  were  to  have  ever^  thing  common  and 
equal  among  them.  17  II.  li.  in  Uie  catalog^oe. 

18  Strabo,  1.  ▼iii.  p.  5R9.  says,  the  earthquake  bsppenod 
two  years  before  the  battle  of  Iieacra,  which  yia»  ioughi 
371  yean  bsfore  Christ. 
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jran  before  Chrut,  JRgm  bacune  the  seat  of 
the  general  congress,  which  regulated  pablic 
affairs,  and  appointed  annual  magistrates  and 
generals  to  execute  their  resolutions,  who  were 
accountable  to  the  congress,  or  ^uncil,  as  the 
members  of  the  council  themselvSwere  to  the 
cities  by  which  thej  had  been  named  and  con- 
stitutedJ  This  excellent  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  checked  the  ambition,  while  it 
maintained  the  independence  of  Achaia,^  de- 
fended that  fortunate  country  against  the  con- 
vulsions which  shook  and  overwhelmed  the 
most  powerful  republics  of  Greece.  It  was 
A  C  9Rl  then  that  the  Achsans,  who  during 
*  many  ages  had  enjoyed  their  equi- 
table laws  in  silence,  emerged  from  obscurity ; 
and  communicating  their  government  on  equal 
terms  to  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, preserved  the  feeble  spark  of  liberty, 
every  where  extinguished  around  them,  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  till  they  finally 
yielded  to  the  power  and  policy  of  Rome.^ 
This  short  period  of  war  and  tumult  has  been 
minutely  described  in  history,  while  the  many 
happy  centuries  that  preceded  it  are  but  occa- 
sionally glanced  at  by  ancient  writers :  and 
were  it  not  for  the  defeats  and  calamities  which 
the  Achflsans  suffered  fa  later  times,  we  should, 
perhaps,  be  ignorant  that  their  ancestors  an- 
ciently possessed  an  equitable  and  generous 
policy,  which  being  transported  with  them  into 
Magna  GriBcia,  could  not  fail  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  that  delightful 
country,"* 

The  condition  of  the  Dorians  at  the  time 
when  they  planted  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
is  not  less  worthy  of  remark.  The  Dorian 
states  of  Peloponnesus  were  then  universally 
subject  to  the  gentle  government  of  limited  but 
hereditary  princes,  or  to  magistrates  chosen 
from  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  royal 
families,^  and  who,  thus  adorned  by  birth, 
were  sometimes  still  more  ennobled  by  wisdom 
and  virtue.^  It  is  the  nature  of  colonies  to  pre- 
serve with  affectionate  respect  the  institutions 
of  the  mother  country,  which  often  improve  by 
transplantation,  and  thrive  and  flourish  in 
foreign  lands,  when  they  have  withered  and 
perished  in  the  soil  which  originally  produced 
and  propagated  them.  Time  and  accident,  and 
the  various  causes  which  have  been  explained 
in  the  course  of  this  history,  tended  to  change 
the  ancient  constitution,  and  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  Grecian  states  on  both  sides  the 


1  Polybiiu,  I.  ii.  p.  178. 

3  Schook.  Acbaia,  apud  Gronov.  THas.  t  v. 

3  Polyb.  Bxe«rpt.  Legat  et  Titut  Liviat,  1.  xxxviii.  et 
zzziz. 

4  Xenophon,  in  hia  Greek  hiatory,  apeaka  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Achnao  laws,  in  treating  a  paaaa^fo  of  hiatory 
which  tvill  be  related  in  Iheiequel.  Polybiua  waa  evidently 
eofaged  to  enter  deeper  into  thia  aubjeet,  by  the  reaaoii  aa- 

Ted  in  the  text. 
Theae  were  properly  the  only  nobility  in  Greece ;  they 
were  called  ivx-sr^ifsi,  and  lone  held  away  in  all  the  Gre- 
cian atatea.  S.  Petilua  haa  collected  the  moat  important 
paaaa^ei  eoocerninf  them  In  hia  common  tar  yon  the  ancient 
Athn^an  law,  "Tov;,  E»wmrftS»i  yi»stni$t»  rm  ^na,  %»* 
VMffXfir  mtX'**f*it  *»*  v}f*»'  SiS»T*»Kouf  fivrti,  xai 
•rt^v  xt»i  *igi,v  ig>iy«iTj»4."  That  the  Eupitrtdae,  or  no- 
bihty,  administ(>r  the  rilea  of  religion,  fill  liie  offices  of  ma- 

Siatracy,  interpret  the  laws,  and  explain  all  aacred  and 
irine  matters.** 
6  Tbacydid.  L  W 


Corinthian  Isthmus.  While  fierce  aod  frequent 
wars  exhausted  their  population,  the  exclusive 
spirit  of  repiibhcan  jealousy,  which  sternly  re- 
fused strangers  any  participation  in  their  go- 
yernment,  or  any  protection  from  their  laws, 
naturally  repressed  their  vigour  and  stunted 
their  growth.  The  colonies  in  Magna  Gnecia, 
enjoying  a  wide  territory  before  them,  had  not 
the  same  interference  of  interest,  and  found 
sufficient  employment  in  subduing  the  original 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  without  com- 
mencing hostilities  against  each  other.  Noi 
were  they  more  ambitious  to  subdue  the  barba- 
rous natives,  than  solicitous  to  incorporate  them 
into  their  own  communities.  The  kings,  or 
nobility,  of  Magna  Grascia,  secure  of  their  own 
pre-eminence,  felt^  nothing  of  the  republican 
jealousies  which  prevailed  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. They  received  with  pleasure  new  citizens, 
or  rather  subjects,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might  come.  The  Barbarians  adopted  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  nation  to  whom  they 
were  associated ;  their  children  received  a  Gre- 
cian education;  and  the  states  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  thus  increasing  by  degrees,  could  soon 
boast,  the  foimer  of  Crotona,  Tarentum,  Syba- 
ris,  Rhegium ;  the  latter  of  Syracuse,  A^ri- 
gentum,  Messene,  Himera,  and  several  oUier 
cities,  which  rivalled  or  surpassed  the  wealth 
of  Athens  or  Corinth,  and  the  populousness  of 
Thebes,  Argos,  or  Sparta. 

The  wars,  conquests,  or  oppressions,  but 
above  all,  the.  civil  dissensions,  which  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ  disturbed  and  de- 
formed the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  the  other  Gre- 
cian colonies  in  the  islands  and  continent  of 
Asia,  brought  frequent  accessions  of  inhabitants 
to  the  shores  of  Magna  Gnscia.  In  that  age 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  attained  greater  pro- 
ficiency, both  in  the  useful  and  in  the  agreeable 
arts,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Grecian 
name ;  but  they  had  also  sunk  deeper  in  volup- 
tuousness and  luxury.  Their  poetry,  which 
still  remains,  alike  ivttests  the  refinement  of 
their  taste,  and  the  corruption  of  their  morals* 
The  effeminate  vices,  for  which  tlie  lonians 
were  thenceforth  in  all  ages  infamous^s  seem  to 
have  taken  deep  root  in  that  century  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  along  witli  their  poetry,  music, 
and  painting,  they  communicated  also  their  dis- 
solute and  artificial  appetites  to  the  Greeks  of 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

But  whether  this  be  admitted,  or  whether  We 
suppose  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grecia 
having  attained  opulence  bjl  industry, dissipated 
it  in  idleness  and  licentiousness,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  writers  on  this  part  of  history, 
that  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
Sybaris  and  Crotpna,  had  degenerated  from 
their  ancient  maxims,  and  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
most  dangerous  errors  and  vices,  when  Pytha- 
gorsB  came  to  their  relief,  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 


7  Thh  same  policy  was  practised  b?  Macedon ;  and,  aa 
we  shall  ha  ire  occasion  to  relate,  was  the  primary  caoao  «tt 
the  Macedonian  froatness. 

8  Motus  docori  gaudel  lonicM 
Matura  virgn,  et  fin^itur  artibua 
Jam  nunc,  ot  inrestos  a  mores 
Da  tonero  mediiatur  ung oe.  Uoracs 
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The  philosophy  of  Pythagoru  forms  an  im- 
portant object  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind: 
and  if  we  admit  the  concurring  testimony  of 
ancient  authors,^  the  philosophy,  or  rather  the 
legislation,  of  this  extraordinary  man,  reformed 
and  improved  the  manners  and  policy  of  Magna 
GrtBcia,  and  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
not  only  to  the  quiet  and  happiness,  but  io  the 
industry,  power,  and  splendour,  of  that  cele- 
brated country.  Lest  *thi8  influence  should 
appear  too  great, and  even  incredible,  in  a  stran- 
ger, who  is  known  to  have  studiously  declined 
all' public  offices  and  authority,  the  occasion  re- 
quires that  we  should  explain  Uie  means  by 
which  such  extraordinary  effects  were  produced. 
Q,  Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samoa, 'o 

j^  ."*  when  Samos  was  the  richest  and 
A  C  600     "*°^*  flourishing  of  all  the  Grecian 

'    *  isles.     His  father,  Mnesarchus,  be- 

ing a  person  of  distinction  in  his  country,) '  the 
promising  youth  was  carefully  instructed  in 
the  learning  known  or  valued  in  that  early  age. 
MasiCt  poetry,  and  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
formed  the  principal  part  of  his  education ;  but 
the  young  philosopher,  if  we  may  anticipate 
that  name,  was  not  indifferent*  ^  to  the  discover 
lies  of  Thales,  the  first  Grecian  who  nearly 
calculated  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  he  early 
set  himself  to  rival  the  Milesian  sage  in  his  fa- 
vourite studies.  It  is  recorded,  that  he  learned 
eloquence  from  Pherecydes  of  Syros,''  who  re- 
dded a  considerable  time  in  the  isle  of  Samos, 
and  who  is  famous  in  the  literary  history  of 
Greece,  as  the  first  author  in  prose.  ^^  Pittacus 
of  Lesbos,  Bias  of  Pren^,  and  the  other  sophists, 
or  wise  men  (as  they  were  emphatically  styled 
by  their  contemporaries)  who  then  flourished 
in  Asiatic  Greece,  and  whose  abilities  and  vir- 
tue had  raised  them,  in  troubled  times,  to  the 
head  of  the  several  communities  of  which  they 
were  respectively  members,  excited  the  kindred 
ambition  of  Pythagoras,  who  appears  to  have 
been  early  animated  with  the  desire  of  acquiring 
just  renown,  by  promoting  public  happiness. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  visited  the  continent 
of  Greece,  and  gained  the  prize  of  wrestling  at 
the  Olympic  games,*^  where  his  vigour,  address, 
and  beauty,  were  beheld  with  admiration  by 
the  multitude ;  while  the  opening  virtues  of  his 
mind  were  still  more  admired  by  men  of  sense 
and  discernment.  In  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tice of  an  age  when  the  feeble  rays  of  know- 
ledge were  scattered  over  a  wide  surface,  and 
much  pains  were  requisite  to  collect  them,  he 


0  Partieolarly  Arisloxenot,  the  learned  ditctple  of  Arii- 
tolle  (apod  Stoboniiii,  Senn.  xii.;)  Tarioin  ancient  antbors 
cited  by  JambKeos  and  Porphyrr,  a«  well  as  by  Diocenea 
Laertina,  1.  ▼Hi.;  to  which  add  ifiiaUn,  )•  xx.  and  Cicoro, 
Tvae.  Queat.  de  Anoieitia,  et  de  Oratore.  **  Pythag eras 
•xoroavit  eann  Orvciam  qua  Magna  dicta  eat,  et  privatim 
et  pablice^  preatantieaiinia  et  inititutb  et  artibua.**  .  Cicero 
de  Amicitia. 

10  laoeralea  in  Bnairi.  Titaa  LiTiot,  1.  i.  e.  xviii.  Ladan. 
laxipbaoea.  To  theae  aothorttica  we  may  add,  thai  Pytha- 
nraa  ia  repreMnted  on  eeveral  Bamian  coins.  Fabric. 
Fibl.  Gnbca,  t.  i.  p.  455. 

11  Bfneiarelraa  waa  leot  ftom  Samoa  to  ooosnlt  the  oracle 

Jam.  in  Vit. 


'?l^; 


19  Apollon.  apnd  Jamblidnin. 
13  DiotenM  a  pud  Per  ph. 
14Plln.N.H.l.Tii.clTi 
15JaaM.Porpb.fce 


withdrew  himself  from  the  applauses  of  Bis 
countrymen,  and  for  a  longer  time  than  >was 
usual  with  the  Grecian  travellers.  This  cir- 
cumstance gave  occasion  to  many  fables  con- 
cerning the  extent  and  variety  of  his  voyages.  ><> 
But  it  is  certain  that  he  resided  several  years  in 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Egypt,' '  which  had 


16  The  travels  of  the  Greek  philosopher  wore  «p<.krn  of 
in  VBfoe  terms,  and  maf nitfed  even  bj  great  writwrH.  Olti 
moM  terras  lustrAase  Pylbagorain,  Deniocrituni.  Plaiowrm 
accepimus.  Ciceru  de  rioibus,  1.  iv.  c.  xix.  VVf  may  well 
believe  then,  that  such  men  as  Hermippus  (apud  Jutcph. 
advers.  Apionem,)  Apollonios,  Jainbhclius,  &r.  would 
carry  ilieir  exaggeratiuDs  lu  ihe  bigbeat  dt-gree  of  incredi- 
bility on  this  furlilu  aubjoci.  The  cliiuf  suurce  of  these 
fables,  and  of  the  supposed  learning  of  the  Magi.  Chaldeans, 
Indiana,  4tc.  may  be  found  in  the  credulous  or  lying  writers 
who  accompsnitjd  Alexander  ia  his  oa*lertt  expedition. 
At  their  return  to  Greece,  they  magnified  Uie  learning,  aa 
well  as  the  power  and  wealth,  of  the  nations  conquerfed  by 
their  patron;  they  were  aoliciioos  to  persuade  their  coon- 
irymen,  that  tiieir  ancestors  bad  learned  their  philoeophy 
from  people  whose  names  they  had  never  before  beard ;  and 
their  own  vanity  was  flattered  b^  having  vialled,  and  fa- 
miliarW  known  those  fancied  instructors  of  mankind. 
Chiarclnia,  Onesicritus,  and  Callisiheoes,  were  the  moat 
celebrated  of  these  writers,  of  whom  Diogenes  Laertius,  or 
rnthor  a  far  superior  man  whom  he  cites,  sajs,  A»f9»*ovrt 
Si  »»r»vf  Ts  Twv  EKKnvmv  xmrmfimnmrtt  B«^C«f •((  «'f o. 
rairTorTif.  "They  are  mistaken,  when  they  refor  the 
Grecian  discoveries  to  the  Barbarians."  It  waa  natural  for 
the  eastern  nations,  when  they  had  adopted  the  langusge 
and  learning  of  the  Oreaka,  to  avail  themaelvea  of  Grecian 
authorities,  to  prove  bow  much  that  celebrated  nation 
owed  to  people  wbopi  they  proudly  denominated  Barba- 
rians. Hence  the  fablea  of  Berosus  the  Chaldaean,  of  Ma- 
notho  the  Egyptian,  of  Sanoboniathoii  the  Phoenician.  We 
exeopt  from  this  claaa  of  fabulists  the  Jew,  Josephua,  the 
antiquity  of  whose  nation  rests  on  evidence  which  it  would 
be  irreverent  to  name  b  such  company.  Had  Pythagoras 
or  Tbalea  been  acqaainteil  with  the  Jewish  religion,  they 
would  have  learned  far  nobler  notions  uf  the  Deity,  than 
those  which  it  appears  they  entertained.  Anaxaguras,sur- 
named  e  ve«(,  the  preceptor  of  the  great  Pericles,  was  the 
first  Grecian  philoaopher  who  aaw,  by  the  light  of  reason, 
the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  God,  so  sublimely 
described  in  the  Psalma  of  David.  Yet  it  never  was  SBi4l, 
that  Anaxagoras  had  seen  the  Psalms,  the  Books  of  Moses, 
or  any  part  of  the  aacred  writiiws ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  Joaephns  himself,  in  his  first  book  (eont.  A^.,)  how- 
ever zealous  to  prove,  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  know- 
ledge from  the  East,  can  cite  no  author  in  favour  of  thta 
opinion,  who  lived  before  the  age  of  Alexander. 

17  There  is  a  famous  passage  in  Isocrates*s  panemic 
of  Bnsiria,  which  mtaht  seem  to  contradict  what  is  sauf  in 
the  preceding  note,  if  we  did  not  reflect,  that  the  rules  of 
panegyric  require  not  always  a  strict  adherence  to  historical 
truth.  In  speaking  of  the  ancient  wisdom  nnd  pietv  of  the 
Kgyptians,  and  narticolnrly  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  he  says, 
that  he  himself  is  not  the  first  who  perreived  nnd  acknow- 
ledged their  merit ;  that  many  philosophers  had  done  thb 
before  him,  and  particularly  Pythagoras  the  Samian.    O^ 

»9niOf*tvof  fi;  A(^u«-Tor,  xst  fimSifrtjg  ixfiir«r  ytvofttwis^ 
Titr^i  i»XX.irv  CiXoTOCaCv  9rf  «Te(  ii(  tov;  Ea.M<'»(  ixs/410-i, 
xm  Td  wift  rmt  ^v«-«ik  ti  «•<  rmf  mytrntitf  T«i  i»  tsi« 
lifitf  f;ri^t>vi9-Tifav  Twy  tiXXwv  iTirovSmTtv.  i|ye«A>ivO(,  a 
xMi  ftuStv  mwtm  Jm  T«VTpi  rXiier  ytyturi  T«f  ■  tw»  Siwr, 
mKXmwmf  yt  roif  <i*fif«roi(  ix  vovtwv  ft»K*TTm  «v  ivfo- 
%^f^^n^¥.  e«-if  «vtm  *»t  rvvtQti.  T»r9VT9p  yuf  «w^e^i« 
TOU(  <iX.X9u(  mx*yrxf  va-ffiCaXiv,  mcrri  x«i  tow;  »t«Tifevf 
aiTMVTMf  tjriSuAtitv  Mvreu  tt»9^Taf  i ivMi,  xm<  tov;  irfirCv- 
rifovf  ffiov  Ofsv  rou;  irmtSf  rove  ■vrwr  i%tiv»  ovyyi- 
y*i/*t99»f  It  Ttfv  OfXMMV  i1r^f^tK9vnt¥0vi.     "Who  C ■ — 


to  £|[ypt,  and  being  instructed  fay  the  priests  of  that  country, 
first  mtroducod  otlier  kinds  of  learning  into  Greece,  and 
particularly  a  more  acearaie  knowledge  of  religious  ritea 
and  eeromonies,"  (I  have  gonbralixed  the  expreasjon  fvvi«$ 
x«i  myt9T$taf  if  roif  «i£»»5,)  "of  which  he  was  a  careful 
obaerver,  thinking  that  although  he  were  entitled  to  no  pe- 
culiar favour  on  that  account  from  the  gods,  he  would 
thereby,  at  least,  procure  esteem  among  men,  which  also 
happened  to  him ;  for  he  an  far  ccltpsed  the  glory  of  all 
other  philonophers,  that  all  the  young  desired  to  become  his 
disciples,  and  the  old  were  better  pleased  to  see  their  aona 
in  the  company  of  Pvthagoraa.  than  engaged  in  the  moat 
lucrative  or  honourable  pursuita.**  If  what  is  said  in  my 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  laoerataa  be  considered 
with  attsntloo,  this  pasasga  will  •oly  nerve  to  oonflraa  lbs 
ohsenratioM  in  tbt  tazt. 
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Jl>eeii  long  familiarly  known  to  the  Grecian 
mariners,  and  where  the  son  of  Mnesarchus 
might  probably  enjoy  the  protection  of  many 
hereditary  friends.  In  that  country  he  proba- 
bly made  some  additions  to  his  knowledge  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry  ;  he  certainly  learned 
many  traditions  concerning  the  gods,  and  the 
human  soul :  but  what  particularly  deserved 
his  attention  was,  the  secret  symbolic  wri- 
.  ting  of  the  priests,  and  the  singular  institu- 
tions and  policy  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  by 
which  that  body  of  men  had  long  been  enabled 
to  govern  prince  and  people.  >  At  his  return 
Olymp  ^^^^  ^^ypt  wid  the  East,  Pytha- 
Ivi  go™*  found  his  native  country  go- 

A  r  <;fift  verned,  or  rather  insulted,  by  the 
A.^.i>Di;.  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^  fortunate  Poly- 
crates  ;  a  tyrant  whose  power  seemed  so  firmly 
established,  that  there  remained  no  hopes  to 
subvert  it,  and  under  whose  jealous  eye  the 
son  of  Mnesarchus  could  neither  display  his  ta- 
lents, nor  enjoy  personal  security :  he  therefore 
returned  to  European  Greece,  and  again  assisted 
at  the  Olympic  games ;  wher^  being  sallited  by 
the  then  honoured  name  of  Sophist,  he  mo- 
destly declined  that  distinction  for  the  humbler 
title  of  Philosopher;  and  when  asked  what  he 
precisely  meant  by  this  new  appellation,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied,  *^  That,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  at  the  Olympic  assembly,  some  men 
came  to  contend  for  crowns  2nd  honours,  others 
to  sell  their  merchandize,  and  a  third  class 
merely  to  seo  and  examine  every  thing  which 
passed  in  that  celebrated  convention ;  so,  on 
the  greater  theatre  of  the  world,  while  many 
struggled  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and  many  for 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  a  few,  and  but  a 
few,  neither  covetous  of  money,  nor  ambitious 
of  fame,  were  contented  with  beholding  the 
wonders  of  so  magnificent  a  spectacle.*'^  This 
definition  has  been  often  cited,  because  it  well 
agrees  with  the  contemplative  notions  generally 
entertained  of  the  Pythagorean  school ;  but  it 
will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  the  philosophy 
of  Pythagoras  was  of  a  more  practical  kind. 

From  Olympia  and  the  republic  of  Ells,  he 
travelled  to  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Spar- 
ta,' and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  that  capi- 
tal, diligently  studying  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  and  observing  the  manners  and 
genius  of  the  best  governed,  most  virtuous,  and 
most  prosperous  of  all  the  Grecian  states.  Here 
he  beheld  a  constitution  of  government  (the 
wisdom  of  which  had  been  long  approved  by 
experience)  founded  on  a  system  of  education; 
and  combining,  in  his  clear  capacious  mind, 
the  Spartan  laws  and  discipline  with  a  mixture 
of  the  Egyptian  craft  and  policy,  he  framed  that 
sublime  plan  of  legislation,  which  was  to  be  far 
more  extensive  than  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  and 
which,  at  first  fixing  its  root  in  a  small  sect  at 
Orotona,  was  destined,  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  to  diffuse  its  flourishing  branches  over 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

1  HnroHotas  and  Diodoraa  Siculun,  paHim;  and  9trabo, 
I.  X.  p.  488. 

S  C'leero  (Tuw.  QuiMt  ▼.  3.)  hai  translatM  a  paaBa|;e 
to  this  purpose  from  HeracUdea  Ponlicna.  the  acholar  of 
Plato ;  and  the  orifinal  paaaage  of  Heraeiitua  is  atili  pre- 
wnrtA  in  Jamblichua. 

3  Porphyr.  JaoiW.  oC  Juatio.  I.  zi. 


Pythagoras  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Italian 
Greece  in  his  fortieth  year,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  mind  and  body.**  His  fame,  doubtless,  pre- 
ceded him;  since,  whoever  had  honourably  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  general  convention  at 
Olympia,  was  speedily  known  and  celebrated 
in  the  remotest  provinces  of  Greece.  His  per- 
sonal acquaintances  among  iho  Italian  Greeks, 
whose  esteem,  or  rather  respect,  he  had  ac- 
quired in  that  august  assembly,  would  natu- 
rally be  loud  in  his  praises;  and  the  manners 
of  tlie  age,  in  which  men  lived  together  in 
crowds,  and  enjoyed  their  pastimes,  or  trans- 
acted their  serioujs  business  with  undisguised 
freedom,  in 'temples  and  gymnasia,  contributed 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. Upon  his  arrival  at  Crotona,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  public  places  displaying  his  dex- 
terity in  those  exercises  and  accomplishments, 
which  were  the  fashionable  objects  of  pursuit, 
and  the  principal  sources  of  honour.  His  skill 
in  music  and  medicine,  sciences  which  were  far 
better  understood  in  his  native  country  than  in 
Magna  Gnecia,  procured  him  particular  re- 
gard ;  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  believe,  that  his 
mathematical  and  natural  knowledge  would  be 
highly  admired  by  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  who, 
having  recently  received  the  first  tincture  of 
arts  and  sciences  from  the  Asiatics,  cultivated 
them  with  that  ardour  which  novelty  inspires; 
and  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  gained  in  point 
of  knowledge  and  civility,  in  proportion  as 
they  had  lost  in  purity  of  life  and  manners,  by 
an  acquaintance  with  their  Eastern  brethren* 

Neither 'the  voluptuousness  nor  the  refine- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grsecia,  were 
incompatible  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
most  puerile  superstition;  and  Pythagoras,  who 
had  seen  and  examined  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies employed  by  remote  nations,  celebrated 
for  their  antiquity  and  their  wisdom,  to  avert 
the  displeasure,  or  to  gain  the  rood- will  of  their 
invisible  protectors,  called  form  the  whole  force 
of  this  powerful,  yet  dangerous  instrument  of 
policy,  to  excite  respect  for  his  person,  and 
reverence  for  his  instructions.  He  carefully 
frequented,  at  an  early  hour,  the  teipples  of  the 
gods;  his  regular  purifications  and  sacrifices 
announced  superior  sanctity  of  character;  his 
food  was  of  the  purest  kind,  that  no  corporeal 
stain  might  interrupt  his  fancied  communica- 
tion with  his  celestial  friends;  and  he  was 
clothed  in  the  linen  of  Egypt,  which  was  the 
dress^  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in  that  native 
land  of  superstition,  as  well  as  of  the  Athenian 
magistrates  and  nobles,  in  the  early  and  pious 
times  of  their  republic.^  The  respect  excited 
by  such  artifices  (if  we  may  degrade  by  that 
name  the  means  used  to  deceive  men  into  their 
duty  and  happiness)  was  enhanced  by  the  high 
renown,  the  long  travels,  the  venerable  aspect, 
the  harmonious  voice,  the  animated  and  affect- 
ing eloquence,  of  the  Samian  philosopher.  His 
hearers  sometimes  amounted  to  two  thousand 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Crotona;  and  the 
magistrates  of  that  republic  erected,  soon  after 
his  arrival  among  them,  an  elegant  and  sala- 
cious edifice,  which  was  appropriated  to  the 


4  Ariatoxon.  apud  Jambl. 
6  Tbacyd.  I.  i. 
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riiiaouB  leflBOiu  olf  this  admired  stranger,  who 
pleased  their  taste,  and  gratified  their  fancy, 
while  he  condemned  their  manners,  and  re- 
proached their  vices.  Equally  rapid  and  as- 
tonishing, and  not  more  astonishing  than  ad- 
vantageous, if  we  may  credit  the  general  voice 
of  antiquity,  was  the  refonr^ation  produced  at 
Crotona  in  pezsons  of  every  age,  and  of  eit^ier 
sex,  by  this  singular  man.  The  women  laid 
aside  their  ornaments,  and  resumed  their  mo- 
desty;  the  youth  preferred  their  duty  to,  their 
pleasures;  the  old  improved- their  understand- 
ing,'and  almost  neglected  to  improve  their  for- 
tunes. 

Yet  this  revolution  of  manners  was  not 
surely  so  instantaneous,  as  the  concurring  ex- 
aggerations of  wonder  and  credulity  were  na- 
turally inclined  to  represent  it  The  same 
writers,  who  would  thus  magnify  the  fame 
of  Pythagoras,  acknowledge,  mat  soon  after 
coming  to  Crotona,  he  chose  a  select  number 
of  his  most  assiduous  disciples,  and  those  chiefly 
persons  of  weight  in  the  republic,  whose  tem- 
per, character,  and  views,  best  suited  his  own. 
These  were  formed  into  an  association,  or 
separate  order  of  men,  into  which  none  were 
admitted  who  possessed  not  qualities  and  en- 
dowments worthy  of  that  honour.  In  order  to 
confirm  this,  association,  as  well  as  to  obtain 
the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  instituted, 
Pythagoras  employed  the  cypher,  or  symbolic 
writing,  and  other  secrets,  which  he  had  learned  ^ 
from  Sie  wisdom,  or  rather  cunning,  of  the* 
Egyptian  priests :  •  his  scholars  were  taught 
certain  signs  or  words,  by  whic^  tfatey  might 
know  each  other;  they  could  correspond,  when 
separated  by  place,  in  an  unknown  character; 
and  strangers  of  all  countries,  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians, were  promiscuously  admitted  into  the 
society,  after  undergoing  a  due  probation  as  to 
their  dispositions  and  understanding.  In  a  few 
years,  three  hundred  men,  all  Pythagoreans, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Crotona ;  Uie  influence 
of  the  new  sect  extended  with  rapidity  over 
Locri,  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  cities  of 
Olvmo  Italy  and  Sicily;  the  disciples  of 
Ivii  3  Pythagoras  were  difi'used  over  an- 


ments,  a  moderate  aristocracy;  which  seems, . 
without  exception,  to  have  been  the  well- 
founded  opinion  of  the  greatest  men  of  anti- 
quity, since,  under  the  administration  of  a 
senate,  the  republics  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and 
of  Carthage,  attained  their  highest  prosperity 
and  splendour.  Yet  he  was  extremely  averse 
to  arbitrary  power,  whatever  shape  it  might 
assume:  and  the  main  aim  of  his  institution 
was,  to  prevent  oppression  in  the  magistrates 
and  licentiousness  in  the  people.  The  dead 
letter  of  the  law  could  never,  he  thought,  effect 
that  salutary  purpose,  until  men  were  so  trained 
by  education  and  discipline,  as  to  regard  the 
great  duties  of  life  as  its  most  agreeable  amuse- 
ment, and  to  consider  the  esteem  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  their  own,  as  the  chief  source 
of  their  enjoyment.  Magistrates,  thus  formed, 
would  command  a  willing  obedience,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Magna  Griecia  must  soon  attain 
the  most  perfect  state  of  which  political  society 
,is  susceptible. 

To  explain  at  large  the  system  of  Pythago- 
ras, would  be  to  write  a  treatise  of  sublime,  yet 
practical  morality,  since  his  conclusions  are 
strictly  founded  on  the  nature  of  man.  Be- 
sides the  propensities  common  to  us  with  infe- 
rior natures,  and  besides  the  selfish  and  arti- 
ficial passions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he 
found  in  the  human  breast  the  seeds  of  nobler 
faculties,  fitted  to  yftld  an  incomparably  more 
durable,  more  per&ct,  and  more  certain  grati- 
fication.   The  chief  happiness  of  the   mind 


A.  C.  550. 


cient  Greece,  and  the  isles  of  the 


£gean  sea;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sage  of  SamoB,  whose  nobler  ambition  declined 
and  disdained  any  particular  office  of  power 
and  dignity,  had  conceived  the  sublime  idea 
of  forming  a  school,  or  rather  an  association 
of  men,  who  might  govern  the  world,  while 
they  were  themselves  governed  by  wisdom  and 
virtue. 

Pythagoras  was  deeply  persuaded,  that  the 
happiness  of  nations  depends  chiefly  on  the 
government  under  which  they  live;  and  the 
experience  of  his  own  times,  and  of  his  own 
island  in  particular,  might  teach  him  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  democratic  turbulence  on 
Uie  one  hand,  and  jealous  tyranny  on  the 
other.7    He  preferred,  therefore,  to  sJl  govem- 


7  A  striking  example  of  (hiB  appeared  at  that  time  in  Si- 
cily, if  we  credit  Jaroblicaa,  who  place«  the  reijrn  of  Pha- 
Jiria,  at  Ajpif entnm,  in  the  age  of  Pylhaf  oraa.  The  doubt- 
ful, or  rather  incredible,  hictorv  of  tbii  tyrant,  may  be  eom- 
ytned  vn  few  words.  His  reign,  of  about  sixteen  years, 
was  diattngvished  by  intolerable  atrocities.  He  burned  his 
ftiMmiee  '*r  a  braaen  boD:  and,  sa  hwt  or  onialty  hsppooad 


to  direct,  sometimes  abased,  and  sometimes  eat,  boys.  Pha- 
laris,  together  with  his  mother  and  friends,  (could  such  a 
monster  have  friends  1)  were  burned,  by  the  long-iniured 
Agrigentines,  in  his  own  bull.  This  is  the  abomtnable  ir- 
rant,  whose  spurious  letters  furnished  an  opoortuniiy  to  Dr. 
Bentley  to  display  his  profound  erudition  (see  bis  DisserL 
upon  Phalaris.)  But  that  very  learned  man  seems  not  to 
suspect,  that  the  history  of  Phalaris  is  as  spurious  as  his 
epistles.  It  was  a  common  artifice  among  Greek  poeta 
and  orators  (see  p.  100.  speech  of  Soeielesthe  Corinthian  J 
to  exaggerate  the  vicee  of  bad  princes.  Of  this  we  shall 
find  many  examples  in  the  following  parU  of  this  work. 
This  practice  began  early ;  for  Pindar  says, 

Teir  ^f  TMVfM  XMXxlOt  *»VTHf*  VirXia  990¥ 

Ptth.  i.  E*«»J.  xwK.  it. 
Aristotle  mentions.  To  jri«*  ^»K»fiv  XiyeMtvoVftheheiirsay 
about  Phalaris,  which  Aspasius  explains,  'O  tg  ^»\tiftf 
xi^fTMi  oaiyttvTOr  imvtov  srattj^n.  Phalarif  is  said  to 
have  eat  his  own  son.  In  the  same  chapter  (c.  v.  I.  vi. 
Ethic.  Nieom.)  speaking  of  brutal  passions,  Aristotle  in- 
stances Phalaris  sometimes  devouring  boys,  sometimes  using 
them  as  instruments  of  an  absurd  venerpal  pleasure:  "npo^ 
«9pe{io-i«r  etreirov  n^evnr ."  The  philosopher  does  not  say, 
that  he  believes  these  monstrous  fictions,  any  more  than 
Cicero,  "lite  nobilis  taurus,  quern  crudeliasimus  omnium 
tyrannorura  Phalaris  kaivisse  dicitur;**  1.  iv.  in  Verrara,e. 
xxxtii.  Timens,  the  historian  of  Sicily,  who  was  more 
likely  than  any  other  writer  to  be  well  informed  concerning 
tiie  transactions  id  his  own  bland,  represents  the  story  or 
Phalaris's  bull  as  a  mere  fable.  Polyb.  Excerp.  ver.  3.  p.  47. 
Polybius,  indeed,  attempts  to  refute  TimoBus,  but  I  think, 
as  to  the  main  point,  with  little  success.  Nor  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  this  judicious  writer  should  be  carried  along  by 
the  torrent  The  republicans  of  Greece  and  Rome  delight- 
•ed  in  blackening  the  characters  of  tyranU;  Tf«>'«JflvyTiff 
St  mv  9)ft«rnT»  TM9  rftn-vp,  *»*  t^»  MTienav  twv  ^(»- 
ff»v;  "  exaggerating,  after  the  manner  of  tragedians,  the 
fierceness  of  their  manners,  and  the  impiety  of  their  ac- 
tions." For  this  reason,  the  absurd  fictions  coneern'ng  Dio- 
nysius  of  Syracn«e,  Alexander  of  Pherae,  &c.  are  related 
by  many  respectable  writers.  For  this  rearan  Hi<'ronymus 
was  described  in  the  blackest  colours,  vide  Excerp.  ex 
Polyb.  I.  vii.  p.  10.  And  for  this  reason  the  enormous  cru- 
elties of  Phalaris,  which  no  nation,  and  far  less  the  Sici- 
lians in  that  iige,  could  have  tolerated,  receive  countenance  , 
frvm  some  of  the  highest  authorities  of  antiaaitr. 
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mast  Ve  sought  in  itself^  in  fh«  enjoyment  of 
intellectual  and  moral  pleasure.  Our  thoughts 
are  ever,  and  intimately  present  with  us ;  and 
although  the  bustle  of  external  objects,  and  the 
tumult  of  passion,  may  sometimes  divert  their 
current,  they  can  never  dry  up  their  source. 
The  reflections  on  our  own  conduct  will  be 
continually  occurring  to  our  fancy,  whatever 
pains  we  may  take  to  exclude  them ;  nor  can 
voluptuous  enjoyment,  or  ambitious  activity, 
«ver  so  totally  occupy  the  mind  of  a  Persian 
satrap,  or  a  Grecian  demagogue,  but  that  their 
principal  happiness  or  misery,  in  the  whole 
course  of  life,  must  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  their  reflections  on  the  past,  and 
upon  their  hopes  and  fears  about  futurity.  To 
strengthen  this  great  groundwork  of  morality, 
Pythagoras  employed  the  whole  force  of  edu- 
cation and  habit.  Rules  were  laid  down,  to 
which  the  members  of  his  respected  order 
bound  themselves  to  conform,  and  from  which 
none  could  swerve,  without  being  excluded  from 
a  society  of  which  they  proved  themselves  un- 
worthy. The  different  periods  of  life  had  each 
its  appropriated  employment.  The  youth  were 
carefully  instructed  in  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
in  literature,^  and  in  science,  and  especially  in 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country. 
Their  time  was  so  diversified  by  successive 
study,  exercise,  and  repoq^,  that  no  leisure  re- 
mained for  the  premature  growth  of  dangerous 
passions ;  and  it  was  an  important  maxim  of 
the  Pythagorean  school,  that  many  things  were 
best  learned  late,^  especially  love ;  from  which, 
if  possible,  the  youth  should  be  restrained  till 
their  twentieth  year,  and  after  that  period 
should  rarely,  and  with  many  precautions,  in- 
dulge a  passion,  always  hurtful  to  the  weak, 
and  which,  when  injudiciously  indulged,  en- 
feebled the  most  vigorous.  He  required  in 
those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
that  they  should  no  longer  live  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  business  of  the  community  of  which 
they  were  members.  They  were  to  employ 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  the  duties  of 
public  spirit  and  patriotism ;  in  the  laborious 
or  dangerous  offices  committed  to  their  charge ; 
and  to  derive  their  chief  reward  from  reading, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  admiring  countrymen,  the 
history  of  their  generous  exploits;  and  from 
beholding  the  happy  effects  of  their  probity, 
beneficence,  and  fortitude. 

The  Pythagoreans  were  strictly  enjoined,  as 
their  earliest  and  latest  work,  to  review  the  ac- 
tions of  the  past,  and,  if  time  permitted,  of 
many  preceding,  days.    In  the  morning  they 


1  So  I  have  tramlftted  Bv  y^mniAmrt  s«i  rei;  axxei; 
^•$iijM»eri,  of  ArutoxeDua  apud  Stobeum,  Semi.  zli.  The 
learned  reader  will  perceive,  (bat  I  comprehend  under  the 
name  of  youth,  the  two  different  perioda  of  life,  or  iixmixi, 
which  the  Greeks  denoted  by  the  words  rm;  and  viavme;, 
boy,  and  yoaof  man.  i  have  done  this,  because  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Aristoxenus  to  lay,  that  the  young  men 
were  not  still  to  be  employed  in  literature  and  science,  or 
that  the  boj^  were  to  fa«  kept  ij^orant  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution. The  rules  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  often  explain  each  other.  See  p.  41,  ct 
•eqq.  It  may  bo  worthy  of  remark,  that  Jean  Jacours 
Bousseau  has  borrowed  what  is  rational  and  practical  in 
his  system  of  education,  from  these  two  gmat  sources. 

2  Aristoxen.  apud  Stobaura,  Serm.  Ixix.  This  is  the 
neat  principle  of  Rousseau  in  his  EmiU.    The  passa^  of 

f   Aristoxenus  concerning  lore,  is  almost  literally  translated  in 
that  ingenious  but  fanciful  wdrk. 


repaired  alone  to  the  temples,  to  tolitaiy  moun 
tains  and  forests;  and  siter  there  conversing 
with  themselves,  joined  in  the  conversation  of 
their  friends,  with  whom  they  assembled,  in 
small  companies,  to  an  early  and  frugal  meal, 
discussed  different  subjects  of  philosophy  or 
politics,  regulated  their  conduct  for  the  ensu- 
ing day,  and  by  the  mutual  strength  and  en- 
couragement acquired  in  this  select  society, 
prepared  for  the  tumultuous  bustle  of  the 
world,  and  the  contentions  of  active  life.  The 
evening  was  spent  as  the  morning,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  then  indulged  in  the  mo- 
derate use  of  flesh  and  wine,  from  which  they 
rigidly  abstained  during  the  day;  and*  the 
whole  concluded  with  that  self-examination, 
which  was  the  capital  precept  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean school. 

To  enter  more  fully  into  the  principles  of 
this  association,  would  be  repeating  what  hss 
been  formerly  observed  concerping  3ie  laws  of 
Lycurgusl  It  is  sufficient  barely  to  mention, 
that,  like  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  Pythagoras 
enjoined  the  highest  respect  for  age ;  Chat,  like 
him,  he  raised  the  weaker  sex  from  that  state 
of  inferiority  in  which  they  were  ungenerously 
kept  in  all  other  countries  of  Greece ;  that  he 
inured  his  disciples  to  temperance  and  sobriety 
by  the  same  means  employed  by  Lycurgus; 
and  that  both  these  great  men  regarded  health 
and  vigour  of  body  as  the  first  principle  of 
mental  soundness  and  energy ;  that  the  proba- 
tionary silence  of  the  Pjrthagoreans,  which  cre- 
dulity has  so  much  exaggerated,  was  nothing 
more  than  that  prudent,  recollected  behaviour, 
required  by  Lycurgus,  who  prized  higher  the 
caution  of  silence  than  the  readiness  of  speech  ;* 
and  that  the  intimacy  of  the  Spartan  and  Py- 
thagorean friendships,  and  almost  the  commu- 
nity of  goods,  naturally  flowed  from  the  ge- 
neral spirit  and  genius  of  their  respective  sys- 
tems ;4  so  that  the  rules  of  the  Pythagorean 
order  were  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  the 
Spartan  laws,  as  these  laws  themselves  were 
only  a  refinement  on  the  generous  and  manly 
institutions  of  the  heroic  ages.  < 

In  the  history  of  a  man  who  entertained  such, 
just  notions  of  human  life,  as  did  the  foun'der 
of  the  Pythagorean  school,  we  may  at  once 
reject,  as  fabulous,  the  tales  related  by  the  vain, 
lying  Greeks,  who  lived  in  and  after  the  age 
of  Alexander,  when  their  nation  seems  to  have 
lost  their  love  of  truth  along  with  then-  liberty, 
as  well  as  the  ridiculous  wonders  of  the  later 
Platonists,  those  contemplative  visionaries, 
who,  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chns- 
tian  era,  degraded  ancient  philosophers,  by 
describing  their  active  and  useful  lives,  s* 
if  they  had  resembled  their  own  speculaUve 
tranquillity.  Yet,  after  all,  should  the  least 
extraordinary  account  of  the  Pythagorean 
order  still  seem  incredible,  it  need  only  be  ob- 
served, that  modem  history,  and  even  o'"'.^ 
observation,  may  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  orders  of  another  kind,  of  which  the  rules 
are  more  difficult  to  be  observed  than  those  ot 
the  Pythagoreans :  and  it  is  equally  unreason- 
able and  ungenerous  to  suppose,  that  what  our 


3  Plut.  in  Lycari;. 

5  Diodor.  I.  xii.  p.  77,  fcr 
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own  experienoe  teaehes  at  may  be  don»  by  the 
iUibenl  ipirit  of  Bupentilion,  could  not,  in  a 
happier  afe,  be  effected  by  the  love  of  glory, 
of  virtae,  and  of  mankind. 

The  concurring  testimony  of  hiatoriana  aa- 
nirea  us,  that  the  school  of  Pythagoras  had 
flourished  above  forty  years,  to  the  unspeaka^ 
ble  benefit  of  Magna  Grscia,  when  a  war  arose 
between  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  the  latter  of 
which  Uad  ever  contemptuously  rejected  the 
Pythagorean  institutions.  The  city  of  Sybaris 
was  founded  (as  above  mentioned)  by  the 
Achaeans,  on  the  confluence  of  the  river  Sy- 
baris, from  which  the  city  derives  its  name, 
and  the  winding  stream  of  Crathis,  which  de- 
scends from  the  Lucanian  mountains.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  happy  temperature  of 
the  dimate,  the  resources  of  fishing,  navigv 
iion,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  conspired, 
with  the  salutary  effect  of  the  Achiean  laws, 
wonderfully  to  increase,  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries,  the 'strength  and  populousness  of 
Sybaris,  wliich  was  surrounded  by  walls  nine 
nules  in  extent,  commanded  twenty-five  subor- 
dinate cities,  and,  could  we  credit  the  evidence 
of  writers  oAen  prone  to  exaggeration,  brought 
three  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.^ 
Riches  and  luxury  proved  fatal  to  the  Syba- 
litea,  whose  effeminacy  passed  into  a  pro- 
▼erb,^  which  has  been  transmitted  to  modem 
Olvmn  ^ioieB,  In  a  decisive  battle,  they 
,  ^.  V  were  defeated  by  the  citizens  of 
4  n  titiQ  Crotona,  under  the  command  of 
A.  K..  OW9.  j^jj^^  ^  favourite  disciple  of  Py- 
thagoras, who  had  already  obtained  universal 
renown  by  his  Olympic  victories.8 

But  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  was  almost 
alike  fatal  to  Crotona.  The  inferior  ranks  of 
men  in  that  city,  intoxicated  with  prosperity, 
and  instigated  by  the*  artful  and  ambitious 
Cylon,  whose  turbulent  manners  had  excluded 
him  from  the  order  of  Pythagoras,  into  which 
he  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  enter,  became 
clamorous  for  an  equal  partition  of  the  con- 
qoered  territonr  of  Sybaris ;  which  being  de- 
nied, as  inconsistefat  with  the  nature  of  aristo- 
cratical  government,  they  secretly  conspired 
against  their  magistfates,  attacked  them  by  sur- 
prise in  the  senate-house,  put  many  to  death, 
and  droTe  the  rest  from  their  country.  Pytha- 
goras himself  died  soon  afterwards,  in  extreme 
old  age,  at  Metapontum  in  Lucania.*  His  dis- 
ciples were  scattered  over  Magna  Gnecia,  and 
particularly  Sicily,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Carthaginian  invasion^  was  governed  by  men 
who  haid  imbibed  the  sublime  spirit  of  their 
tllttStrioQs  master. 

nivmn  CreloB,  who,  eleven  years  before 

r^^*  that  event, had  mounted  the  tlfinone 
A  C  48a  ^  Syracuse,  was  entitled,  hy  the 
'  unanimous  suffrage  of  his  sulgects, 
to  the  glorious,  though  often  prostituted,  ap- 
pellation, of  Father  of  his  Country  Jo  The  mild- 
ness of  his  government  restored  the  felicity  of 
the  iMBroic  agas^  whose  equitable  institutions 


6  Sirafao.  1.  Ti.  p.  963.    Diodor.  ibid. 

7  AthsMMt,  r.  xil.  p.  Slfl. 
»atnilo,ifcaU    PsaMoisi,  L  T.  p.  980 
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had  much  affinity  (as  above  observed)  with  the 
political  system  of  Pythagoras.  This  virtuous 
prince  had  cemented  an  alliance  with  Theron, 
king  of  Agrigentum,  by  accepting  his  daughter 
in  marriage ;  and  the  confederacy  of  the  two 
principal  states  of  Sicily  seemed  to  have 
diffused  security  and  happiness  over  the 
whole  island,  when  the  immense  armament  of 
Carthage  was  beheld  off  the  northern  coasL  . 
Though  not  absolutely  destitute  of  naval 
strenf^,  the  Sicilians  had  nothing  by  which 
they  could  oppose  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  gal- 
leys. The  enemy  landed  without  opposition 
in  the  spacious  harbour,  or  rather  bay,  of  P»* 
normus,  whose  name  may  be  still  recognised  in 
the  modem  capital  Palermo,  where  the  Car- 
thaginians had  planted  one  of  their  most  an- 
cient colonies.  Their  forces  were  commanded 
by  Haroilcar,  who  was  deemed  a  brave  and 
experienced    leader.    The  first  care  of  this 

Seneral  was,  to  fortify  two  camps;  the  one 
estined  for  his  fleet,  which,  according  to  the 
practice  of  that  age,  was  drawn  on  shore ;  the 
other  intended  as  a  safe  retreat  for  his  army^ 
which  immediately  prepased  to  form  the  siege 
of  Himera.  Theron  used  proper  measures  to 
defend  the  second  city  in  his  dominions,  until 
his  kinsman,  the  intrepid  Gelon,  should  arrive 
to  his  assistance,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse* 
While  this  numerous  army  advanced^by  rapid 
marches,  towards  Himera,  they  rencountered  a 
foraging  party  of  the  enemy,  and  took  ten 
thousand  prisoners.  But  what  appeared  a  still 
more  important  booty  to  the  discernment  of 
Gelon,  they  seised  a  messenger  from  SeH* 
nus,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  AgrigeA- 
tum,  which  had  entered  into  a  trea<meroDa 
correspondence  with  the  Carthaginians.  The 
prisoner  conveyed  a  letter  to  Hamilcar,  ao- 
quainting  him,  that  the  Selinuntines  would  not 
fail  to  send  the  cavalry  demanded  from  them 
at  the  appointed  time,  which  was  likewise  par- 
ticularly specified.  Upon  this  discovery,  Gelon 
founded  a  stratagem,  not  more  daring  than 
successfui  He  commanded  a  chosen  body  of 
troops  to  advance  in  the  night  towards  the  Car- 
thaginian can^,  and  by  day-break  to  present 
themselves  to  Hamikar,  as  his  Selinuntino 
auxiliaries;  and  when  admitted,  by  this  arti«- 
fice,  within  the  rampart^  to  assassinate  the  ge-^ 
neral,  and  set  fire  to  the  fleet  i* 

It  happened  on  the  fatal  day,  that  Hamilcar 
offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  bloody  diyinity 
of  Carthage,  who  delighted  in  human  victims. 
While  he  performed  this  abominable  rite,  the 
soldiers  surrounded  him  unarmed,  in  the 
gloomy  silence  of  their  detested  superstition, 
with  which  their  minds  were  totally  penetrated*.. 
The  Sicilian  cavalry  being  admitted  widioni 
suspicion,  thus  found  no  difficulty  to  axeeulS' 
their  audacious  design.  Hamilcar^  while  he 
sacrificed  an  innocent  and  noble  youth  to  the* 
abhorred  genius  of  Superstition,  was  himself 
despatched  with  a  dagger ;  and  next  moment 
the  Carthaginian  ships  were  in  a  blaae.  A 
chain  of  Sicilian  sentinels,  posted  on  the  neigh-^ 
bouring  eminences,  mtimated'  to   Gelon  the* 
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happy  raccew  of  his  itratagem ;  of  which,  in 
order  fully  to  ayail  himiolf,  that  gallant  com- 
mandbr  immediately  conducted  the  main  body 
of  his  troops  to  the  Carthaginian  army,  while 
it  was  yet  agitated  by  surprise  and  terror  at 
the  sudden  conflagration.  The  furious  onset 
of  the  Sicilians  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among 
tho  astonished  Barbarians,  who,  recovering, 
however,  their  faculties,  began  to  defend  them- 
selves with  rigour;  when  the  melancholy 
tidings,  that  their  ships  were  all  burnt,  and 
their  general  slain,  drove  them  to  despair  and 
flight.  Oelon  commanded  his  troops  not  to 
give  quarter  to  an  enemy,  who,  though  defeat- 
ed, still  seemed  formidable  by  their  numbers. 
It  is  reported,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand perished  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit. 
The  remainder  seized  an  eminence,  where  they 
could  not  long  maintain  themselves,  for  want 
of  water  and  provisions.  In  the  language  of 
an  ancient  historian,  all  Africa  seemed  to  be 
taken  captive  in  Sicily.  Gelon  distributed  the 
prisoners  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  contingents  of  troops  which  they 
hkd  respectively  raised  for  this  memorable  ser- 
vice. The  greater  part  falling  to  the  share  of 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  were  employed  in 
beautifying  and  enlarging  those  capitals,^ 
whose  magnificent  monuments,  still  conspicu- 
ous in  their  ruins,  are  supposed  with  great 
probability,  to  be  the  effect  of  Carthaginian 
labour. 

The  melancholy  tidings  affected  Carthage 
with  consternation  and  despair.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city,  ever  shamefully  depressed 
by  bad  fortune,  in  proportion  as  they  were  im- 
^  Tttoderately  elated  by  the  deceitflil  gifts  of 
prosperity,  dreaded  every  moment  to  behold 
the  victorious  enemy  in  their  harbour.  To 
ward  off  this  calamity,  their  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  crave  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on  any 
terms  the  Tietorioas  Greeks  might  think  proper 
to  impose.  G«lon  received  Uiem  with  such 
moderation  as  marked  the  superiority  of  his 
ehsracter,  and  told  them,  that  he  would  desist 
from  every  purpose  of  revenge,  on  condition 
that  the  'Carthaginians  paid  two  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
cities  of  Sicily,  which  had  incurred  trouble  and 
expense  by  the  war ;  that  they  thenceforth  ab- 
stained from  the  abominable  practice  of  insult- 
ing the  gods  by  human  victims;  that  they 
erected  two  temples,  one  in  Carthage,  another 
in  Syracuse,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
war,  and  the  articles  of  the  peace.' 
Ol  mo  '''*"*   honourable  treaty  waa  a 

Ixxxi  prelude  to  that  still  more  famous, 

A  C*449  «>'*^'»^®^  thirty  years  afterwards 
between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Persians.  It  maiked  a  nation  superior  to  its 
enemies  not  only  in  valour  but  humanity,  and 
oooferred  mere  true  glory  than  could  be  ac- 
quired by  ike  oMst  splendid  series  of  victories. 


1  Oloaro,  OnL  W.  ta  Vm 
4Diodor.Biaiil.iU4. 


It  mlgflt  be  expected,  however,  and  seems  much 
to  have  been  desired,  that  a  people  to  advan- 
tageously distinguished  as  were  tlie  Greeks 
during  that  age  in  arts  and  arms;  a  people 
A  C  604.  ^^^  ^'^^  repelled,  defbated,  and 
disgraced  the  most  populous  and 
powerfhl  nations,  and  who  were  alike  prompted, 
by  ambition  and  revenge,  to  the  attainment  of 
distant  conquest,  should  have  united  their 
efforts  against  the  enemies  who  still'made  war 
on  them,  and,  advancing  in  a  rapid  career  of 
victory,  have  diffused,  edong  with  their  domi- 
nion, their  manners,  knowledge,  and  civility, 
over  the  ecMtem  world.  But  various  events 
and  causes,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  after- 
wards to  explain,  tended  to  detach  the  colonies 
of  Magna  Gnecia  from  the  affairs  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  as  well  as  to  disunite  the  two 
most  poweiifil  republics  of  that  country  by  in- 
testine discord. 

While  the  fortune  of  Athen«  raised  her  to 
such  power  as  threatened  the  liberty  of  Sicily 
and  Greece,  the  kings  of  Syracuse  and  Agri- 
gentum contented  themselves  with  the  humbler 
glory  of  embellishing  their  capitals  with  bar- 
baric spoils,  and  producing  those  wonders  of 
art,  which,  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Verres, 
were  esteemed  among  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.*  The  golden  medals  of 
Gelon,  still  preserved  and  of  the  highest 
beauty,^  justify  the  glowing  expressions  of 
the  Roman  orator. 

In  Italy,  the  citizens  of  Crotona  had  too 
soon  cause  to  lament  their  insurrection  against 
their  magistrates,  and  their  forsaking  the  disci- 
pline of  Pythagoras.  They  who  had  hitherto 
defeated  superior  numbers,  who  had  furnished 
so  many  victors  in  the  Olympic  contest,  and 
whose  country  was  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
thet of  healthy,  on  a  suijposition  that  the  vigor- 
ous bodies  of  its  inhabitants  proceeded  nom 
an  effect  of  the  climate,  were  now  totally  rout- 
ed and  put  to  flight  at  the  river  Sagra,  with  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men, 
by  the  Loorians  and  Rhegians,  whose  forces 
were  fiir  less  numerous.  The  other  Gre<dk 
cities  of  Italy,  which  are  said  to  have  imitated 
the  fatal  example  of  Crotona,  were  harassed 
by  wars  against  each  other,  or  against  their 
barbarous  neighbours.  In  consequence  of 
these  misfortunes,  the  Pythagoreans  again  re- 
covered their  credit;  and  about  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  the  sreat  founder  of  their 
order,  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  the  first  in 
Locri,  the  second  in  Thurium,  endeavourbd  to 
revive  the  Pythagorean  institutions,  which, 
perhaps,  were  too  perfect  for  the  condition  of 
the  times.  In  less  than  forty  years,  a  new  per- 
secution entirely  drove  the  Pythagoreans  from 
Italy,  and  completed,  according  to  Polybius, 
the  eonftisioB  and  misoiy  of  that  once  happy 
covfttiy.* 


3  Cie«ro  in  Verrem,  MMim. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Glory  ofAtheru — JUiHlary  Success  of  the  Conftderaies — Athens  Rebuilt  and  FoTl\fied^Extent 
ofil*  Walls  and  Harbours — T/ie  Cimfederates  take  Bytantivm — Conspiracy  of  Pausanias-^ 
Banishment  of  TliemistoeUs — yirt'ue  of  Aristides — Cimon  assumes  the  Command — His  illus- 
trious Merit  and  Success — Revolt  of  Egypt — War  in  Cyprus — Peace  with  Persia — Domestic 
Dransactions  of  Greece — The  Athenian  Greatness — Erwy  of  SpartOy  Thebes^  and  Argos — ■ 
Earthquake  in  Sparta — Revolt  of  the  Helots — War  between  the  Elians  and  Pisans — Tlie  Tem- 
ple and  Stafue  (f  Olympian  Jupiter — Dissensions  in  Argolis — Revolt  in  Baotia — Truce  Cff 
Tliirty  Years — Character  of  Pericles — Subjection  of  the  Athenian  Allies  and  Colonies — Spiri, 
of  the  Athenian  Government. 


p^ROM  the  battles  of  Mycal^  and  PlaUea,  to 

the  memorable  war  of  Peloponnesus,  elapsed 

half  a  centary,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  6re- 

A  C  470    ^"^  annals*  A  single  republic,  one 

'^!  of  sixteen  states,  whose  united  pos- 

sessions hardly  equalled  the  extent 
of  Scotland,  and  whose  particular  territory  is 
scarcely  visible  in  a  map  of  the  world,  carried 
on  an  offensive  war  against  the  Persian  em- 
pire, and,  though  surrounded  by  jealous  allies 
or  open  enemies,  prosecuted  this  extraordinary 
enterprise  with  unexampled  success ;  at  length, 
granting  such  conditions  of  peace  as  the  pride 
of  victory  may  dictate,  and  the  weight  of  ac- 
cumulated disasters  condescended  to  solicit  or 
accept  In  that  narrow  space  of  time  the  same 
republic  erected,  on  the  feeble  basis  of  her 
scanty  population  and  diminutive  territory,  a 
mighty  mass  of  empire ;  established  and  con- 
firmed her  authority  over  the  extent  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  from  Cyprus  to 
the  Thracian  Bosphorns;  took  possession  of 
forty  intermediate  islands,*  together  with  the 
important  straits  which  join  the  Euxine  and  the 
JEgesLSk ;  conquered  and  colonized  the  wmding 
shores  of  Macedon  ami  Thrace ;  commanded 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  Pontus  to  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica,  or  Crim  Tartary ;  and, 
overawing  the  barbarous  natives  by  the  expe- 
rienced terrors  of  her  fleet,^  protected  against 
their  injustice  and  violence,  but  at  the  same 
time  converted,  to  the  purposes  of  her  own  am- 
bition and  interest,  the  numerous  but  scattered 
colonies  which  Miletus,  and  other  Greek  cities 
of  Asia,  had  at  various  time^  established  in 
those  remote  redons.^  Our  wonder  will  be 
justly  increased,  if  we  consider  that  Athens  ob- 
tained those  immortal  trophies,  not  over  igno- 
rant savages  or  effeminate  slaves,  but  over  men 
who  had  the  same  language  and  laws,  the  same 
blood  and  lineage,  the  same  arts  and  arms,  in 
^ort,  every  thing  common  with  the  victors  but 
their  audacity  and  fortune. 

But  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Athenians 
that,  during  this  rapid  series  of  military  and 
naval  triumphs,  they  cultivated,  with  a  gene- 
rous enthusiasm,  the  arts  which  adorn  peace 
as  well  as  war,  and  improved  these  decorations 
of  polished  life  into  such  perfection  as  few  na- 


6  Several  of  tfacee  ieiands  bad  be^n  rormerly  conquered 
by  Athenian  commanden,  partieiilarlT  MiItiadM,  at  we 
have  related  above;  but  bavinf  rebelled  agtteat  the  eevere 
gxenmieat  of  AtbtM,  Ihey  «wa  f  nally  subdMd  by  Peii- 
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tions  have  been  able  to  imitate,  and  none  have  « 
found  it  possible  to  surpass.  During  the  ad 
ministration  of  a  single  man,  more  works  of 
elegance  and  splendour,  more  magnificent  tem- 
ples, theatres,  and  porticoes  were  erected  within 
the  walls  of  Athens,  than  could  be  raised  during 
many  centuries  in  Rome,  though  mistress  of  the 
world,  by  the  wealth  and  labour  of  tributary 
provinces.^  In  the  same  period  of  time  sculp- 
ture attained  a  sublimity,  from  which  that 
noble  art  could  never  afterwards  but  descend 
and  degenerate;  and  a  republic  hitherto  infe-  . 
rior  in  works  of  invention  and  genius  to  several 
of  her  neighbours,  and  even  of  her  own  colo 
nies,  produced,  in  the  single  lifetime  of  Pericles, 
those  inestimable  models  of  poetry,  eloquence 
and  philosophy,*^'  which,  in  every  succee^ng 
age,  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankiod  hatr 
invariably  regarded  as  the  best  standards,  not 
merely  of  eomposition  and  style,  but  of  taste 
and  reason.  The  name  of  Greek  seemed 
thenceforth  to  be  sunk  in  that  of  Athenian; 
Athenian  writers  are  our  surest  and  almost 
only  guides  in  relating  the  subsequent  transac- 
tions of  the  whole  nation  ;**  and  from  them  we 
learn  what  is  yet  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance respecting  the  Athenian  empire, 
that  it  had  been  biult  on  such  stable  founda^ 
tions,  and  reared  with  such  art  and  skill,  as 
might  have  long  defied  the  hostile  jealousy 
of  Greece  and  Persia,  confederate  in  arms  and 
resentment,  if  various  causes,  which  human 
prudence  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent, 
had  not  shaken  its  firmness,  and  precipitated 
its  downfall.^^ 

Such  is  the  subject  which  I  have  undertaken 
to  treat  in  this  and  the  two  following  chapters; 
a  subject  worthy  to  animate  the  diligence,  and 
call  forth  the  vigour  of  a  historian :  but,  if.  he 
truly  deserves  that  respected  name,  he  will  re- 
member that  it  is  less  his  duty  to  amdse  the 
fancy  by  general  description,  than  to  explain, 
with  precision  and  perspicuity,  the  various 
transactions  of  this  interesting  and  splendid 
theme;  to  give  the  reader  a  mil  and  distinct 
view  of  the  complicated  matter  which  it  in- 
volves; and  to  remove  every  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance that   might  distract  of  dazzle  the 


9  Plutaroh.  in  Peride. 

10  Per  idea  may  be  considered  ae  the  contenporar^  of 
Soorates,  Sophocles,  Enripidee,  Thueydidee,  dte.  mna»^ 
although  he  died  before  them  of  the  plasue,  theee  and  otbci 
freat  man  flourished  durinf  hie  adaainiatration. 

Ill  mean  Tbneydidea  and  Xenophoo,  tofelher  widi  the  • 
Atheoian  oratora,  philoeophen,  and  poela. 
IS  Thucydid.  1.  vii.  et  viit  pesMin. 
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aUantion,  af  afltiosomon,  in  Tiewing  the  tun, 
u«  careful  to  ward  off  its  •urrounding  splen- 
dour. 

The  military*  succefls  of  the  Athenians > 
(which  naturally  forms  the  first  branch  of  the 
subject,  because  it  not  only  supplied  the  mate- 
rials of  future  improvements,  but  awakened 
that  energy  requisite  to  cultivate  and  complete 
thom)  includes  three  separate  actions  which 
were  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  conspired 
to  the  same  end,  yet  cannot  be  related  in  one 
perpetual  narrative,  without  occasioning  some 
confusion  of  ideas,  alike  destructive  of  the 
pleasure  and  of  the  use  of  history.  While  we 
endeavour  to  keep  each  series  of  events  un- 
broken and  distinct,  we  must  be  careful  to 
point  out  its  influence  on  the  simnltanoous  or 
succeeding  transactions  of  the  times,  that  our 
relation  may  be  at  once  satisfactory  and  faith- 
ful. In  such  a  delineation  the  trophies  of  the 
Persian  'war  justly  claim  the  first  and  most 
conspicuous  place;  the  hostile  animosity  of 
rival  states,  which  continually  envied  and  op- 
posed, but,  for  reasons  that  wi}l  be  fully  ex- 
plained, could  neither  prevent  nor  retard  the 
growing  superiority  of  Athens,  shall  occupy 
Uie  middle  of  the  picture ;  and  we  shall  throw 
into  the  back  ground  the  successive  usurpa- 
tions of  that  fortunate  republic  over  her  allies, 
colonies,  anH  neighbours. 

The  common  fears  which,  notwithstanding 
innumerable  sources  of  animosity,  had  formed, 
and  hitherto  upheld  a  partial  confederacy  of 
the  Greeks,  were  removed  by  the  decisive  vic- 
Olvmo  toriesofPlatmaandMycal^.  After 
<  ^  I*  these  memorable  events,  it  was  the 
A  C  479    ^"^  ^^^  of  the  Athenians  to  bring 

'  home   their  wives,  children,  and 

most  valuable  efibcts  from  the  isles  of  ^gina 
and  Salamis.  In  the  latter  island  they  cele- 
brated tt^eir  good  fortune  by  a  national  solem- 
nity. The  sublime  Sophocles  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  boys  which  danced,  m  exultation, 
around  the  Barbarian  spoils ;'  the  valour  of  his 
predecessor,  £schylus,  had  contributed  to  the 
victories  by  which  they  were  obtained ;  and  his 
rival,  the  tender  Euripides,  was  bom  in  the  isle 
Salamis,*  on  that  important  day  which  proved 
alike  glorious  to  Greece,  and  fatal  to  Persia. 
But  an  attention  to  domestic  concerns  prevent- 
ed not  the  Athenians  from  pushing  the  war  with 
vigour,  though  deserted  by  the  Spartans  and 
other  Peloponnesians,  who  sailed  home  before 
winter.  The  Asiatic  colonies,  animated  by  the 
recent  recovery  of  freedom,  seconded  the  Athe- 
nian ardour;  and  the  confederates,  having  suc- 
cessfully infested  the  territories  of  the  great 
king,  besieged  and  took  the  rich  city  of  Sestos 
in  £e  Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  the  only  place  6f 
strength  which  adhered  to  the  Persian  interest 
in  that  fertile  peninsula.^ 

During  the  two  following  yean  the  war 


1  The  ehiaf  materiab  Ibr  thit  portion  of  hiftorv  cooritt  in 
the  first  uid  eecond  booktof  Thaeydtde*;  the  ewventh  and 
tweirth  of  Dtodorat  Sicalvi :  P1atareh*i  liYei  of  Themisto- 
das,  Artstides,  Cimon,  Penclaa ;  Pannniat*!  Deaeription 
of  Oreece,  and  Pliny *t  Natoral  Hiatory :  acatterad  facta  are 
aapiilio<1  hv  other  aneient  writera,  whote  woriu  will  be 
eare'ony  eiti*d. 

9  AlhenwM,  1.  i.  3  Tlta  Karipid. 

4  Herodot  L  ix.  e.  cri.    Diodor.  1.  iL  e.  nzvtt. 


languished  abroad,  while  the  syn^toms  of 
jealousy  and  discord,  which  had  already  ap- 
peared in  the  separation  of  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  fleets,  broke  out  with  more  virulence 
Olvmn  at  home.  The  Athenians  began  the 
\xTv  fLA  i^bofious  task  of .  rebuilding  their 
A  C  478  ^^^^  ^'y»  which  the  Peniaa 
et'47'7  ^  spoils  might  contribute  to  enrich 
with  uncommon  magnificence,  and 
which  the  acquaintance  gained  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  the  graceful  forms  of  Ionic  and 
Doric  architecture,  might  enable  them  to  adorn 
with  more  beauty  and  elegance  than  had  vet 
been  displayed  m  Europe.  But  the  weighty 
advice  of  Themistodes  prevailed  on  them  to 
suspend  this  noble  undertaking,  and  engaged 
thexi^,  instead  of  decorating  their  capital  with 
temples,  theatres,  and  gymnasia,  to  fortify  it  by 
walls  of  such  strength  and  solidity  as  might 
thenceforth  bid  defiance  to  every  enemy, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic.  In  an  age  when 
the  art  of  attack  was  so  rude  and  im|>erfect, 
that  the  smallest  fortress  formed  an  object  of 
importance,  such  a  design  could  not  fail  of  ex- 
citing jealousy  in  the  neighbouring  republics. 
The  measure  was  scarcely  determined  when  an 
embassy  arrived  from  Sparta,  remonstrating 
against  a  design  peculiarly  dangerous  and 
alarming  to  those  who  owed  their  safety  to  the 
weakness  of  their  cities.  "•  If  the  Greeks,'*  it  was 
said,  "  had  possessed  any  town  of  impregna- 
ble strength,  they  must  have  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  expel  the  Barbarians  from  their  country. 
The  Athenians  therefore,  who  had  hitherto  so 
generously  maintained  the  cause  of  the  con- 
federacy, ought  not  only  to  desist  from  raising 
walls  and  fortifications,  biit  even  to  prevent  a 
similar  design  in  any  republic  beyond  the  isth- 
mus ;  the  Peloponnesus  was  alone  sufiScient  to 
afford,  in  time  of  danger,  a  secure  refuge  to  the 
whole  Grecian  name." 

Thomistocles  easily  unveiled  the  suspicion 
and  hatred  concealed  under  this  specious  mask 
of  public  utility,  and  encouraged  his  country- 
men to  elude  the  Spartan  artifice  by  similar 
address.  The  senate  of  the  five  hundred,  who 
gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  declared 
Uiat  Athens  wo  old  adopt  no  measure  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  interest,  and  promised 
speedily  to  senfl  an  embassy,  in  their  turn, 
which  would  remove  all  groundless  apprehen- 
sions entertained  on  that  subject.  'The  La- 
cedaemonians having  retuined  with  ibis  tem- 
porising answer,  Themistodes  was  immediately 
despatched  to  Sparta,  and  expected,  as  he  had 
previously  concerted  matters  with  his  country- 
men,* to  be  followed,  at  a  proper  time,  by 
Aristides,  the  most  respected  character  of  his 
age;  and  by  Lisicles,  an  able  orator  in  the 
senate  and  assembly.  Mean  while  the  Athe- 
nian walls  arose  with  unexampled  celerity. 
Not  only  slaves,  artificers  by  profession,  and 
the  poorer  classes  of  citizens,  but  magistrates 
of  the  first  rank,  the  venerable  fathers  of  the 
republic,  wrought  with  their  own  hands,  and 
with  unceasing  industry.  The  feeble  efforts 
of  women  and  children  contributed  to  the  uee- 
fiil  labour.    The  most  superstitious  of  men 


5  Id«B  iUd.  et  iD  Them.  Lys.  Oimt.  Fte.  St  soet.  Alaib. 
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neglected  tlieir  accustomed  solemnities,  and  no 
longer  acknowledged  the  distinction  of  days  or 
seasons :  nor  did  even  the  silent  tranquillity  of 
night  abate  the  ardour  of  their  diligence.  The 
ruins  of  their  city  happily  supplied  them  with 
a  rich  variety  ef  material;  no  edifice  was 
spared,  public  or  private,  sacred  or  profane ; 
the  nido  sculpture  of  ancient  temples,  even  the 
mutilated  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  were  con- 
founded in  the  common  mass;  and,  at  tlie 
distance  of  near  a  century,  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  the  wall,  composed  of  stones  rough 
and  unpolished,  of  various  colours  and  une- 
qual size,  attested  the  rapid  exertions  by  which 
the  work  had  been  constructed.^ 

Themistoctes  had  hitherto,  under  various 
pretences,  avoided'declaring  his  commission  be- 
fore the  Spairtan  senate.     When  urged  to  tliis 
measure  by  some  of  the  magistrates,  who  began 
to  suspect  his  silence,  he  still  alleged  the  ab- 
sence of  his  colleagues  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  delay.     But  a  company  of  travellers,  who 
had  recenjtiy  visited  Athens,  gave  intelligence 
of  the  extraordinary  works  carrying  on  in  that 
dty.    This  information,  and  the  resentment  of 
the  Spartans  which  it  occasioned,  must  have 
disconcerted  a  man  who  possessed  less  cool 
boldness  than  the  commander  at  Salamis  and 
Artemisium.    But  Themistocles,  with  the  ad- 
dress congenial  to  his  character,  asserted,  that 
it  was  unworthy  the  gravity  of  Sparta  to  regard 
the  vague  rumours  of  obscure  men ;  and  that 
before  lightly  suspecting  the  approved  fidelity 
of  their  allies,  she  ought  to  bestow  some  pains 
in  discovering  the  truth.    This  declaration  was 
enforced,  it  is  said,  by  seasona(>le  bribes  to  the 
most  popular  of  the  Ephori;«and  the  Spartans, 
deluded  or  corrupted,  agreed  to  despatch  a 
second  embassy  to  Athens,  consisting  of  some 
of  their  most  respectable  citizens.     These  men 
had  no  sooner  arrived  at  their  destination,  than 
they  were  taken  into  custody,  as  pledges  for 
the  safe  return  of  Themistocles  and  his  col- 
leagues, who  by  this  time  had  brought  him  the 
welcome  news,  that  the  walls  were  completed. 
The  Athenian  ambassadors  were  now  prepared 
to  throw  off  the  mask.    They  appeared  in  the 
Lacedflsmonian  assembly;  and  Themistocles, 
speaking  for  the  rest,  declared,  that  his  coun- 
trymen needed  not  to  learn  from  their  con- 
federates, what  measures  were  honourable  to 
themselves,  and  beneficial  to  the  common  cause ; 
that,  by  his  advice,  they  had  firmly  defended 
their  city  a^nst  the  assaults  of  open  enemies 
and  jealous  friends ;  and  that  if  Sparta  enter- 
tained any  resentment  of  this'  measure,  which 
was  evidently  not  less  conducive  to  the  public 
interest,  than,  perhaps,  displeasing  to  private 
ambition,  her  anger  would  be  equally  unjust  and 
impotent,  since  her  own  citizens  mnst  remain 
as  hostages  at  Athens,  till  his  colleagues  and 
himself  should  be  restored  in  safety  to  their 
country.'      Whatever  secret   indignation  this 
speech   might  excite,  the   Spartans  thought 
proper  to  suppress  their    animosity.      They 
allowed  the  ambassadors  to  return  home ;  but 
the  conduct  of  Themistocles  laid  Uie  foundation 
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of  that  unrelenting  hatred  w^ith  which  he  was 
persecuted  by  Sparta,  whose  intrigues  engaged 
all  Greece,  not  excepting  Athens  herself,  in  the 
destruction  of  this  illustrious  citizen.  Yet  his 
eminent  services,  before  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  storm  of  persecution,  gave  an  opportu- 
nity to  his  unworthy  country  to  display  more 
fully  her  signal  ingratitude^ 
^.  The  ancient  Athenian  harbour 

uiyrop,  ^^  Phalericum  was  small,  narrow, 
f'p  '--  and  inconvenient.  To  supply  its 
A,  t..  4//.  jigfects,  Themistocles,  even  before 
the  Persian  invasion,  had  recommended  the 
PiroBUB,  a  place  five  miles  distant  from  the  cita- 
del, furnished  witli  three  natural  basins,  whiclii 
if  properly  fortified,  might  form  a  far  more 
commodious  and  secure  station  for  the  Athe- 
nian navy.  The  foundations  were  laid,  and 
the  walls  began  to  rise,  when  the  cruel  ravages 
of  the  Barbarians  interrupted  the  undertaking* 
Having  in  the  preceding  year  fortified  the  city, 
Themistocles  thought  the  present  a  jiroper  time 
to  finish  the  new  harbour.^  His  address,  his 
eloquence,  and  liis  bribes,  were  seasonably  ap- 
plied to  divert  the  resentment  of  Sparta,  who, 
though  thenceforth  less  jealous  of  the  naval 
than  military  power  of  her  rival,  threatened,  on 
this  occasion,  to  enter  Attica  with  an  armed 
force.  But  the  artful  Athenian  had  tlio  skill  to 
persuade  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  that  the 
procuring  a  strong  and  capacious  harbour  was 
a  matter  essentially  requisite  to  the  common 
interest  of  the  Grecian  confederacy.  The 
work,  mean  time,  was  carried  on  at  Athens 
with  much  spirit  and  activity,  and,  in  less  than 
a  twelvemonth,  brought  to  such  a  prosperous 
conclusion,  as  could  scarcely  be  credited,  but 
on  tlie  testimony  of  a  contemporary  historian 
of  the  most  approved  diligence  and  fidelity.  *o 
The  new  walls  were  sufficiently  broad  to  admit 
two  carriages  abreast;  the  stones  composing 
them  were  of  an  immense  size,  strongly  united 
by  bars  of  iron,  which  were  fastened  by  melted 
lead.  The  Pireus  sOon  grew  into  a  town,  con- 
taining many  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was 
joined  to  the  city  by  walls  begun  by  Cimon, 
but  finished  by  Pericles,  twenty  years  afler  the 
harbour  itself  had  been  erected.  The  new 
.  P  Az,^  buildings  of  Cimon  and  Pericles 
are  often  mentioned  in  history  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Long  Walls.  They  ex- 
tended forty  stadia  on  either  side ;  and  when 
added  to  the  circumference  of  the  ancient  city 
(about  sixty  stadia)  give  us  for  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  Athenian  fortifications  an  extent  of 
nearly  eighteen  English  miles,  i* 

The  altercations  and  animosities  excited  by 
such  undertakings  among  the  confederates  at 
home,  prevented  not  their  united  arms  from 
assaultintr  the  dominions  of  the  great  king. 
Thirty  Athenian,  and  fifty  Peloponnesian  ships, 
had  been  employed  to  expel  the  Persian  garri- 
sons from  the  sea-ports  which  they  still  occu- 
pied in  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the 
^gean  isles.    The  European  fleet)  being  sea- 


8  ThocTdid.  I.  i.  e.  Ixxziz.  «t  tea. 
7nat.lts.iliU. 


8  Diodor.  1.  xl.  p.  4IV7. 

9  Thiievd.  1.  i.  c.  xeiii.  Pint  in  Theiiitft.  Diodor.  xi.  430. 

10  Thucydid.  uU  mipra. 

11  Patt^aiaiai,  p.  90,  et  Mq.   Stralw,  p.  991,  et  wfq.  Plat 
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sonablj  joined  by  ▼ariom  8qu&<^rc*i8  from  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia,  scoured  the  eastern  shores 
nf  the  Mediterranean,  and  delivered  from  op- 
{.ression  the  long  enslaved  island  of  Cyprus, 
'{'heir  next  operation  must  have  been  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  of  time,  since  they  had  to 
rsturn  near  two  hundred  leagues  westward, 
...  and  then  to  proceed  almost  as  far 

uiymp.  towards  the  north,  and  the  Bos- 
*f*r'  47fi  P*****""*  ^^  Thrace.  At  the  entrance 
A.  <^.  4/0.  ^f  ^^  celebrated  canal,  which 
joins  the  Euzine  and  Propontis,  the  city  of 
Byzantium,  destined  in  future  ages  to  become 
the  seat  of  empire,  and  long  to  remain  the 
chief  emporium  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  had 
been  first  founded  by  a  feeble  colony  of  Mega- 
rcsans,  which  had  gradually  become  populous, 
nourishing,  and  independent,  but  which  was 
actually  commanded  and  insulted  by  armed 
Barbarians.  It  is  not  probable  that  Xerxes,  or 
liis  ministers,  perceived  the  peculiar  security 
of  Byzantium,  situate  between  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Hellespont,  two  straits,  which  it  might 
occasionally  shut  to  a  hostile  navy,  or  open  to 
the  fleets  of  commerce.  But  had  they  been 
Fonsiblo  of  this  advantage,  the  misfortunes 
hitherto  attending  all  their  maritime  enter- 
prises must  have  rendered  It  impossible  to  en- 
courage their  seamen  to  resist  a  victorious 
enemy.  They  discovered,  however,  more  than 
their  usual  vigour,  in  defending,  by  land,  a 
place  which  they  regarded  as  the  centre  of  very 
valuable  possessions.  The  adjacent  coast  of 
Thrace  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  in- 
land parts  of  tliat  country.  Instead  of  bleak 
lieaths,  and  snowy  mountains,  which  deform 
the  inhospitable  regions  of  item  us  and  Rho- 
dop^,  the  maritime  provinces  produce  in  abun- 
dance, vines,  olives,  the  most  useful  grains,  and 
the  most  delicious  fruits.  The  climate  vies 
with  the  delightful  softness  of  the  Asiatic 
plains ;'  and  the  soil  had  been  long  cultivated 
by  Greek  colonies,  who  had  widely  extended 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  Byzantium.  The 
Barbarians  strengthened  the  garrison  of  the 
place,  which  was  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  commanded  by  Persians  of  the  first 
distinction,  among  whom  were  several  kinsmen 
of  the  great  king.  The  siege  was  obstinate, 
but  the  events  of  it  are  not  described  in  history. 
It  is  only  kno'.vn,  that  the  walls  were  stormed, 
and  that  an  immense  booty,  together  with  many 
Persian  princes  and  nobles,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.' 

Here  the  glory  of  Pausanias,  who  still  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  confederacy ;  a  man 
whose  fame  would  rival  the  most  illustrious 
names  of  nntiquity,  had  he  fallen  in  the  siege 
of  Byzantium.  The  rich  spoils  of  Plat«a,  of 
,  which  the  tenth  was  allotted  to  him,  as  general, 
raised  him  above  the  equality  required  by  the 
republican  institutions  of  his  country.  His 
recent  conquest  still  fartlier  augmented  his 
wealth  and  his  ambition ;  a  continual  flow  of 
prosperity,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  best  re- 
gulated minds,  proved  fatal  to  the  aspiring  tem- 
per of  Pausanias.   As  he  conceived  himself  too 
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great  to  remain  a  subject,  be  was  wilUog  to 
become  a  sovereign,  through  the  asHislance  of 
Xerxes,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  country. 
To  this  prince  he  made  application,  by  means 
of  Gongylus  the  Eretrian,  a  fit  inatrument  for 
any  kind  of  villany.  To  such  an  aasociate 
Pausanias  had  entrusted  the  noble  PeniaaB 
taken  in  Byzantium.  This  man  escaped  with 
his  prisoners  across  the  Bosphorus,  and  con- 
veyed a  letter  to  the  great  king,  in  which  the 
Spartan  general,  having  mentioned,  as  in- 
dubitable proof  of  his  sincerity,  the  restoring 
his  captive  kinsmen,  proposed  to  enter  into 
strict  amity  with  Xerxes,  to  take  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  to  second  his  efforts  in  conquering 
Greece,  and  to  hold  that  country  as  a  depend- 
ent province  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  Per- 
sian is  said  to  have  highly  relished  these  pro- 
posals, the  subjugation  of  Greece  being  the 
grreat  object  of  his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  he 
speedily  sent  Artabazus,  a  nobleman  of  con- 
fidence, to  confer  and  co-operate  with  the 
traitor. 

But  Pausanias  himself  acted  with  the  preci- 
pitancy and  inconsistency  of  a  man,  who  had 
either  been  deluded  into  treason  by  bad  ad- 
vice, or  totally  intoxicated  by  the  dangerous 
vapours  of  ambition  that  floated  in  his  distem- 
pered brain.  Instead  of  dissembling  his  de- 
signs until  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  be 
assumed  at  once  the  tone  of  a  master  and  the 
manners  of  a  tyrant.  He  became  difficult  of 
access  to  his  colleagues  in  command ;  disdain- 
ed their  advice  in  concerting-  measures  which 
they  were  ordered  to  execute ;  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  guards,  chosen  from  the  conquered 
Barbarians;  and  he  punished  the  slightest 
oifcnce  in  the  \llied  troops  with  a  rigour 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Grecian  discipline. 
He  still  managed,  indeed,  the  fierce  spirits  of 
the  Spartans,  but  without  any  degree  of  pru- 
dence, since  the  distinctions  which  he  demand- 
ed for  them,  tended  only  to  irritate  and  inflame 
their  confederates,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
forage,  to  draw  water,  to  cut  down  straw  for 
their  beds,  until  tlie  countrymen  of  Pausanias 
had  been  previously  furnished  with  all  these 
articles. 

Q,  This    intolerable  insolence   dis- 

1  ^^^{  gusted  and  provoked  the  army  in 
.  ^*  .Ig  general,  but  especially  the  lonians, 
who  lamented  that  they  had  been 
no  tfooner  delivered  from  the  shackles  of  Per- 
sian despotism,  than  they  were  bent  under  the 
severer  and  more  odious  yoke  of  Sparta.  By 
common  consent,  they  repaired  to  the  Athenian 
Arlstidcs,  and  his  colleague  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  a  youth  of  the  fairest  hopes,  who  had 
signalized  his  patriotism  and  valour  in  all  the 
glorious  scenes  of  the  war.  Their  designs 
being  approved  by  the  Athenian  admirals^ 
Uliades  and  Antagoras,  who  respectively  com- 
manded the  fleets  of  Samos  and  Chios,  the 
bravest  of  all  the  maritime  allies,  seized  the 
first  opportunity  to  insult  the  galley  of  Pau- 
sanias ;  and  when  reproached  and  threatened 
by  the  Spartan,  they  desired  him  to  thank 
Fortune,  who  had  favoured  him  at  Platsa,  the 
memory  of  which  victory  alone  saved  him  from 
the  immediate   punishment  of  his  arrogance 
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and  cruelty.  These  words  speedilj  re-echoed 
through  the  whole  fleet,  and  served,  as  soon  as 
the/  were  heard,  for  tlie  signal  of  general  re- 
volt. The  different  squadrons  of  Asia  and  the 
Hellespont  sailed  from  their  stations,  joined 
the  sbips  of  Uliades  and  Ai^t&go||^  loudly  de- 
clared against  the* insolent  ambition  of  Pausa- 
nias,  abjured  the  proud  tyranny  of  Sparta,  and 
for  ever  ranged  themselves  tinder  the  vic- 
torious colours  of  Athens,  whose  generous 
magnanimity  seemed  best  fitted  to  command 
the  willing  obedience  of  freemen.^ 
Q.  This  revolution  had  immediate 

1x^3-  and  important  effects,  which  we 
~f*^  a7S-  ^^^^  proceed  to  explain,  when  we 
^*     *  have  punished  and  dismissed  the 

unworthy  Pausanias.  Apprised  of  his  malver- 
sation and  treachery,  the  Spartan  senate  recall- 
ed him,  to  stand  trial  for  his  life.  But  his  im- 
mense wealth  enabling  him  to  corrupt  the 
integrity  of  his  judges,  he  escaped  without  far- 
ther punishment  than  degradation  from  his 
oflice,  and  paying  a  heavy  fine.  In  his  stead, 
the  Spartans  substituted,  not  one  admiral, 
but  several  captains,  with  divided  authority, 
thereby  to  remove  the  odium  and  resentment 
which  the  insolence  of  unlimited  command  had 
excited  among  their  confederates.  Pausanias, 
though  divested  of  his  public  character,  having 
accompanied  these  officers  to  the  Hellespont,  in 
a  vessel  fitted  out  at  his  private  expense,  began 
to  display  more  arrogance  than  ever.  He  dis- 
dained not  only  the  manners  and  behaviour, 
but  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  Greek ;  car- 
ried on,  almost  openly,  his  treacherous  corres- 
pondence with  Artabazus ;  increased  the  num- 
ber of  his  Barbarian  guards  and  attendants ; 
trampled  with  contempt  oa  thb  most  revered 
mstitutions  of  his  country  ;  and  assumed  that 
provoking  pomp  of  power,  and  that  offensive 
ostentation  of  vice,  which  disgraced  the  profli- 
gate lives  of  the  Persian  satraps.' 

When  the  Spartan  magistrates  received  a  full 
account  of  his  pride  and  folly,  they  were  ap- 
prehensive lest  he  might  refuse  to  return  home 
on  an  ordinary  summons,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed the  form  of  the  soytal^,  a  form  reserved 
for  the  most  solemn  occasions.  The  scytal^ 
(for  opinion  can  give  importanoe  to  any  thing) 
was  only  a  narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  which 
had  been  rolled  on  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then 
stamped  with  the  decree  of  the  republic.  Every 
Spartan,  invested  with  authority  at  home  or 
abroad,  possessed  a  tally  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  rod  on  which  the  parchment  had  been 
first  rolled.  By  applying  his  tally,  the  words 
of  the  scy  taU  necessarily  arranged-  themselves 
in  their  original  form>  and  attested  the  authen- 
tic command  of  the  magistrate.  As  tutor  to 
the  infant  king  of  Sparta,  Pausanias  had  been 
famished  with  vi  instrument  of  this  kind ;  and 
such  is  the  effect  of  legal  formaJity^  that  a  man 
who  w^ould  probably  have  despised  the  injunc- 
tion of  a  simple  letter,  returned  without  delay 
to  a  country  which  he  had  betrayed,  when 
recalled  by  this  firivolous,  but  respected  cere- 
mony. 
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The  eztsniAl  professioiiai  and  bypooritioil 
pedantry,  of  Spartan  virtue,  were  most  shaoia- 
iully  detected  and  exposed  in  the  whole  affair 
of  PausaniajB.  Though  convicted  of  the  most 
odious  tyranny,  extortion,  and  profligacy,  1m 
was  still  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  per- 
sonal freedom ;  to  correspond  by  frequent  mes- 
sages with  his  accomplice  Artabazus ;  and,  at 
length,  to  tamper  with  the  Helots  and  Mease- 
nians,  those  oppressed  slaves,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  r^bel  against  the  unrelenting  tyranny 
of  their  masters.  But  as  it  exceeded  even  the 
opulence  and  effrontery  of  Pausanias,  to  cor* 
rupt  and  influence  the  whole  republks,  those 
who  had  either  escaped  the  general  contagion 
of  venality,  or  who  were  offended  at  not 
sharing  his  bribes,  accused  him,  a  third  tima* 
of  treason  to  Greece,  in  consequ^noe  of  aa 
event  whioh  enabled  them  in  the  fullest  manner 
to  make  good  the  charge.  An  unhappy  youtl^ 
who  lived  with  Pausanias  as  the  infamous 
minister  of  his  pleasure,  was  destined  by  that 
monster  to  become  the  victim  of  his  ambition. 
He  was  charged  with  a  letter  from  his  master 
to  Artabazus,  in  which,  afler  explaining  tha 
actual  state  of  his  affairs,  Pausanias  hinted  to 
him,  as  had  been  his  usuaJ  practice,  to  destroy 
the  bearer.  The  .suspicious  youth,  who  had  ol^ 
served  that  none  of  those  sent  on  such  errands 
ever  returned  to  their  country,  broke  open  tba 
letter,  and  read  his  own  fate.  Fired  with  re- 
sentment, he  instantly  carried  the  writing  to  the 
enemies  of  Pausanias,  who  prudently  advised 
the  meaaenger  to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  expecting  that  his  master  would  soon 
follow  him.  Mean  while  they  practised  a  eon- 
cealment  in  the  wall  of  the  temple,  and  having 
acquainted  the  Ephori,  and  other  chief  magis* 
trates,  with  their  contrivance  for  convicting  tha 
traitor  by  his  own  words,  they  obtained  a  de- 
pvtetioo  to  accompany  them,  to  remain  con- 
cealed with  them  in  the  temple,  and  to  over*' 
hear  the  mutual  reproaches  of  Pausanias  and 
his  messenger.  Tet  the  superstition  of  the 
Spartans  permitted  them  not  to  seize  the  cri* 
minal  in  that  sacred  edifice.  He  was  allowed 
to  retire  in  safety ;  and  when  the  senate  had 
at  length  determined  to  lay  hold  of  him,  he 
was  privately  admonished  of  his  danger  by 
some  members  of  that  venal  assembly.  Upon 
this  intelligence,  be  took  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  from  which  it  being  unlawful  to 
drag  him,  that  asylum  waa  surrounded  by 
guards,  all  necessaries  were  denied  the  prnoner, 
and  he  thus  perished  by  hunger.^ 
Olvmo  '^^^  '"^  punishment  of  this  de- 

1  !nri  ?  testable  traitor  could  not  repair 
a  r>'  Ate.  ^  ruinous  «ffecte  of  his  miscon- 
A.  K..  4/5.  ^^^  ^^  villany.  Not  only  the 
lonians,  who  had  first  begun  the  revolt,  but 
the  foreign  confederates  in  general,  loudly  ie« 
jected  the  pretensions  of  Dorcus  and  other 
captains  whom  the  Spartans  appointed  to 
command  them.  A  few  communities  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus still  followed  the  Laoedsmoniao 
standard ;  but  the  islanders  and  Asiatics  una* 
nimously  applied  to  Aristides,  to  whose  "ap- 
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ftwnd  tradott  ud  Tirtae  tbey  not  only  en- 
fnisted  the  openUona  of  the  combined  anua- 
niMit,  bat  voluntarily  submitted  their  more  par- 
tioulat  concerns;  and  experience  soon  justified 
their  prudent  choice.  Pay  was  not  yet  intro- 
dnced  into  the  Oiecian  service,  because  the  cha- 
raetor  of  ioUier  wss  not  separated  from  that  of 
ctltsen.  IC  had  been  usual,  however,  to  raise  an- 
nually a  certain  proportion  of  supplies  among 
the  several  confederates,  in  order  to  purchase 
arms,  to  equip  and  victual  the  fl^alleys,  and  to 
provide  such  engines  of  war  as  proved  requisite 
in  storming  the  fortified  towns  belonging  to 
the  common  enemy.^  By  unanimous  suffrage, 
Aristides  was  appointed  to  new-model  and 
apply  this  noceaeary  tax,  which  had  been  im- 
posed and  exacted  by  the  Spartans  without 
sufficient  attention  to  the  respective  faculties 
of  the  oontributaries.  The  honest  Athenian 
executed  this  delicate  office  with  no  less  judg- 
ment than  equity.  The  whole  annual  impo- 
sition amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty 
talents,  about  ninety  thousand  pounds  sterling ; 
which  was  proportioned  with  such  nice  accu- 
racy, that  no  state  found  the  smallest  reason  to 
complain  of  partiality  or  injustice.  The  com- 
mon treasure  was  kept  in  the  central  and  sar 
cred  island  of  Delos ;  and,  though  entrusted  to 
the  personal  discretion  of  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, was  soon  conceived  to  lie  at  the  dis- 
position of  his  repoblic.3 

While  the  merit  of  Aristides  thus  procured 
his  countrymen  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional treasury  of  Greece,  Thomistodee  was 
equally  successful  in  improving  the  internal 
resources  of  the  state.  By  yielding  more  pro- 
tection to  strangers  than  they  enjoyed  in 
neighbouring  cities,  he  augmented  not  only  the 
populousness,  but  the  weuth  of  Athens,  as  that 
description  of  men  paid  an  annual  contribu- 
tion in  return  for  their  security.*  This,  to- 
*  gether  with  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  he 
employed  in  building  annually  about  sixty 
galleys,  the  addition  St  which  to  the  Athenian 
navy  abundantly  compensated  such  losses  as 
were  sustained  by  the  accidents  of  the  sea  in 
foreign  parts.  Notwithstanding  the  envy  and 
malice  of  worthless  demagogues,  who  infested 
the  Athenian  assembly  and  courts  of  justice, 
Themistocles  was  fast  advancing  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  same  authority  at  hoftie,  which 
Aristides  enjoyed  abroad,  when  complaints  ar- 
rived from  Sparta,  that  he  had  conspired  with 
Pausanias  to  betray  the  public  liberty.  The 
known  resentment  of  the  Spartans  against  this 
extraordinary  man,  sufficiently  explains  the 
reason  why  they,  who  were  so  dilatory  in  their 
proceedings  against  Pausanias  himself,  should 
be  Bo  eager  to  brine  to  punishment  his  sup. 
posed  accomplice.  But  it*wa8  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive, how  the  Athenians  could  admit  such  an 
accusation  against  a  citizen,  whose  singular 
valour  and  conduct  had  gained  the  decisive 
victory  at  Salamis;  whose  counsels  and  ad- 
dress had  fortified  their  city  with  impregnable 
strength;  whose  foresight  and  activity  had 
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procured  them  a  fleet  which  no  nation  in  the 
world  could  resist;  and  whose  abilities  and 
patriotism  had  not  only  saved  his  country  from 
the  most  formidable  invasion  recorded  in  histo- 
ry, and  which  was  principally  directed  against 
Athens,  but  Aiiidst  the  terrors  of  this  inTasion, 
the  treachery  of  false  friends,  and  t|ie  Tiolence 
of  open  enemies,  had  so  eminently  contributed 
to  raise  his  republic  to  the  first  rank  in  the 
Grecian  confederacy.  Yet  such,  on  the  one  | 
hand,  was  the  effect  of  that  envy  which,  in  re- 
publics, always  accompanies  excellence ;  and 
such,  on  the  other,  the  influence  of  Spartan 
bribery  and  intrigues,  that  Themistocles  was 
banished  by  the  ostracism,  a  punishment  in- 
flicted on  men  whose  aspiring  ambition  seemed 
dangerous  to  freedom,  which  required  not  the 
proof  of  any  particular  delinquency,  and  which  | 
had  efi'ect  only  during  a  term  of  years.^  | 

Q.  It  is  probable,  that  the  illustrious      i 

Ixx  T^4  ®*^®  would  have  been  recalled  be-  i 
AC*  473  fore  the  expiration  of  the  appointed 
*  time ;  but  the  persecution  of  Sparta 
allowed  not  his  countrymen  leisure  to  repent 
of  their  severity.  Having  punished  Pausanias, 
they  acquainted  the  Athenians,  ^  That  from 
the  papers  of  that  notorious  traitor,  complete 
evidence  appeared  of  the  guilt  of  Thomistocles ; 
that  it  was  not  sufficient,  therefore,  to  have  ex- 
pelled him  for  a  few  years  from  Athens,  by  an 
indulgent  decree,  which  the  assembly  might 
revoke  at  pleasure ;  that  crimes  against  the 
general  confederacy  of  Greece  ought  to  be 
judged  by  the  Amphictyonic  councu,  and  pu- 
nished by  death,  or  perpetual  banishment*' 
The  Athenians  shamefully  complied  with  this 
demand.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  Thomisto- 
cles had  corresponded  with  Pausanias,  and  been 
privy  to  his  designs;  but  he  persisted  in  affirm- 
ing that  he  never  had  approved  them.  The 
rivalship  and  enmity  subsisting  between  Sparta 
and  Arffos,  had  induced  him  to  choose  the  lat- 
ter as  the  place  of  his  retreat.  There  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  condemnation ;  after 
which,  not  thinking  himself  secure  in  any  city 
of  Peloponnesus,  he  sailed  to  Corcyra.  But 
his  enemies  still  continuing  to  pursue  him,  he 
fled  to  the  opponte  coast  of  Epirus,  and  sought 
refuge  among  the  barbarous  Molossians.  Soon 
afterwards  he  escaped  into  Persia,  where  his 
wonderful  versatility  of  genius,  in  acquiring 
the  languA.ge  and  manners  of  that  country,  re- 
commended him  to  the  new  king  Artaxerxes, 
who  had  lately  succeeded  the  unfortunate  in- 
Q.  vader  of  Greece.    The  suspicion 

lS^^\      of  treason  throws  a  dark  shade  on 
AC  472.  ^^  eminent  lustre  of  his  abilities ; 
nor  does  the  disinterestedness  ot 
is  private  character  tend  to  remove  the  impu- 
tion.     Though  he  carried  with  him  to  Persia  - 
his  most  valuable  effects,  vet  the  estimate  of 
the  property  which  he  left  behind  in  Athens, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  talents  (above  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,)  an  immense  sum, 
when  estimated  by  the  value  of  money  in  that 
age.     The  whole  was  confiscated  to  the  exche- 
quer; and  the  eagerness  of  the  populace  to 
seise  this  rich  booty,  serves  to  explain  the  alft- 
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crity  with  wliioh  ail  pftrties  agreed  to  hk  de- 
struction. A  report  prevailed  in  Greece,  that 
Themistocles  could  never  forgive  the  iDgrati< 
tttde  of  the  Atheniana,  which  he  had  deter 
mined  to  revenge  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  raised  by  Artazerxes.  But  perceiving  the 
unexampled  aaooess  of  Cimon  on  the  Aeiatic 
coaeL,  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  aocompUah 
him  design ;  and,  in  a  melancholy  hour,  ended  his 
life  by  poison,  at  the  age  of  sUty-five,  in  Mag- 
nesia, a  town  of  Lydia,  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  liberality  of  the  Persian 
monarch.^ 

It  IB  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  three  great  commanders  who 
had  resisted  and  disgraced  the  arms 
of  Xerxes,  quitted  the  scene  almost 
at  the  same  time.  While  Pausanias  and  The- 
mistocles suffered  tlie  punishment  of  their  real 
or  pretended  crimes,  Aristides  died  of  old  age, 
universally  regretted  by  tho  affectionate  admi- 
ration of  his  country.  He,  who  had  long 
managed  the  common  treasury  of  Greece,  left 
not  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  the  expense  of 
his  funeral.  His  son  Ljisimachus  received  a. 
present  of  three  hundred  pounds  from  the 
pnblic,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  and  finish  his 
education.  His  daughters  were  maintained 
and  portioned  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury. 
This  honourable  poverty  well  coircsponded 
with  the  manly  eleyation  of  his  character, 
whose  pure  and  unsullied  splendour,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  good  judge  of  merit,^  far  eclipses 
the  doubtful  fame  of  his  daring,  but  unfortu- 
nate rival. 

By  the  death  of  Aristides,  the  conduct  of  the 
Persiau  war  devolVed  on  his  colleague  Cimon, 
who  onited  the  integrity  of  that  great  man  to 
the  valour  of  Miltiades  and  the  decisive  bold- 
ness of  Themistocles.  But  as  he  felt  on  ambi- 
tiop  for  eminence  which  disdains  bare  imita- 
tion, he  not  only  reflected  the  most  distinguish- 
ed excellences  of  his  predecessors, but  improved 
and  adorned  them  by  an  elegant  liberality  of 
manners,  an  indulgent  humanity,  and  candid 
condescension ;  virtues  which  long  secured  him 
the  affections  of  his  fellow  citizens,  while  his 
military  talents  and  authority,  always  directed 
by  moderation  and  justice,  maintained  an  ab- 
solute ascendant  over  the  allies  of  the  republic. 
His  first  operations  were  employed  against  the 
_  coast  of  Thrace  which  the  taking 

1  ^™%  °^  Byzantium  seemed  to  render  an 
A  r*\5i  ^^■y  conquest.  The  only  places  in 
A.  iy.  471.  ^^j  country  fitted  to  make  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  were  the  towns  of  Eion  and 
Amphipolis,  both  situate  on  the  river  Strymon; 
the  former  near  its  junction  with  the  Strymo- 
nic  gulf,  the  latter  more  remote  from  the  ^ore, 
but  entirely  surrounded  by  an  arm  of  the  gulf, 
and  the  principal  branches  of  that  copious 
river.  Amphipolis,  however,  was  taken,  and 
planted  by  a  numerous  colony  of  Athenians. 
But  Eion  still  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance; 
Boges,  the  Persian  governor,  having  deter- 
mined rather  to  perish  than  surrender.     Afler 
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long  baffilng  the  dBMrte  of  the  'bealegwa,  hj 
sueh  pereevenng  courage  and  activity  as  none 
of  his  countrymen  bad  displayed  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  this  fierce  Barbarian  was;  at  length 
not  tamed,  bat  exasperated  by  hunger.  Hia 
oompanicms  and  attendants,  equally  desperate 
with  their  leader,  followed  his  intrepid  exam* 
pie ;  and  mounting  the  ramparts  with  one  ac- 
cord, threw  into  tlM  middle  st»am  of  the  Stry* 
mon  their  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious 
effects.  After  thus  attesting  their  implacable 
hatred  to  the  assailants,  they  calmly  desoended* 
lighted  a  funeral  pile,  butchered  their  wives 
and  children,  and  again  mounting  the  waUa» 
precipitated  themselves  with  fury  into  the 
thickest  of  the  flames.? 

With  this  signal  act  of  despair  ended  the 
Persian  dominion  over  the  coast  of  Europe^ 
Olvmo  ^^^  finally  submitted  to  the  vie^^^ 
Ixxvii  3  ^v^ous  arms  of  Cimon;  a  general* 
A  C  470  ^^^  knew  alike  how  to  conquer, 
and  how  to  use  the  victory.  The 
Athenians  were  eager  to  prolong  the  authority 
of  a  man,  who  seemed  ambitious  to  •  acquire 
wealth  by  valour,  only  thai  by  wealth  he  might 
purchase  the  public  esteem ;  and  whose  affable 
condescension,  and  generous  liberality,  oon* 
tinually  increased  his  fame  and  his  influence 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  reinforce- 
ments with  which  he  was  speedily  furnished 
by  the  republic,  enabled  him  to  pursue  the 
enemy  into  Asia,  without  allowing  them  time 
to  breathe,  or  recover  strength,  alter  their  re- 
peated defeats.  The  intermediate  islands  am- 
bitiously courted  his  protection  and  friendship ; 
and  their  feeble  aid,  together  with  the  mora 
powerful  assistance  of  the  Ionian  coast, 
speedily  increased  his  fleet  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  sail. 

With  this  formidable  armament  he  stretched 
towards  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  his  approach 
served  for  the  signal  of  liberty  to  the  numerous 
Greek  cities  in  that  valuable  province.  Se- 
conded by  the  ardour  of  the  natives,  he  suc- 
cessively besieged  and  reduced  the  walled 
towns  and  fortresses,  several  of  which  were 
filled  with  powerful  garrisons;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  monUis,  totally  expelled  the 
Persians  from  all  their  strong  holds  in  Caria. 
The  victorious  armament  then  proceeded  east- 
ward to  Lycia,  and  received  the  submission  of 
that  extensive  coast.  The  citizens  of  Phaselis 
alone,  defended  by  strong  walls,  and  a  numer- 
ous garrison,  refused  to  admit  the  Grecian 
fleet,  or  to  betray  their  Persian  master.  Their 
resistance  was  the  more  fonnidable,  because 
their  ancient  connection  with  the  Chians,  who 
actually  served  under  the  colours  of  Cimon, 
enabled  them  to  enter  into  a  treacherous  cor- 
respondence with  th(^  enemy.  Afler  other 
means  of  intercourse  had  been  cut  off,  the 
Chians  still  shot  arrows  over  the  walls,  and 
thus  conveyed  intelligence  into  the  place  of 
idl  the  measures  adopted  by  the  assailants. 
Wherever  the  attack  was  made,  the  townsmen 
and  garrison  were  prepared  to  resist :  the  be- 
siegers were  long  baffled  in  their  attempts ;  bnt 
the  perseverance  of  Cimon  finally  overoame 
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tiie  obstmaey  of  hu  eaenuai.  Tfamr  vif  ormu 
renrtanee  was  not  dktiBgniBbod  by  any  me- 
norable  pnniahmont;  the  mediation  of  the 
ChianE,  who  were  juedy  ertoemed  among  the 
beat  sailon  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  eesily  pfe- 
ratling  on  the  lenity  of  Cimon  to  grant  them 
a  capitulation,  on  ooodition  that  they  imme- 
diately paid  ten  treats,  and  magmented  the 
Grecian  annaiiitet  by  their  whole  navel 
0(rength.i 

The  dietraoted  atate  of  Peraia,  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  the  discord  of  the  fmlaoe,  and  the 
civil  wars  which  raised  to  the  thitme  <k  Xerxes 
his  third  son  Artazerzes,  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  ^Longimanus,  prevented  that  vast  but 
unwieldy  empire  from  making  any  vigorous 
effort  to  resist  the  European  invasion.  But 
after  Aitazerzes  had  at  length  crushed  the  un- 
fortunate ambition  of  his  competitors,  and  ac- 
quired firm  possession  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which  he  continued  to  hold  for  half  a 
oentury,^  he  naturally  concerted  proper  mea- 
sures to  defend  his  remaining  dominions  in  Asia 
A  r  A'71  ^^i^^*"*  Having  re-estabhshed  the 
l^^^^  Persian  authority  in  the   isle   of 

CJyprus,  he  considered  that  Pam- 
pfa^ta,  being  the  next  province  to  Lycia,  would 
probably  receive  a  speedy  visit  from  the  victo- 
rious Greeks.  That  he  might  meet  them  there 
with  becoming  vigour,  he  assembled  a  power- 
ful army  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Euryme- 
don.  A  fleet  likewise  of  four  hundred  sail, 
was  collected,  chiefly  from  Cilicia,  and  Phoeni- 
cia, and  was  commanded  to  rendezvous  near 
the  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  Greeks,  conducted  by  the  activity  of  Ci- 
mon, delayed  not  to  undertake  the  enterprise 
Olvmn  which  the  prudence  of  Artaxerxes 
IxxvS  3  had  foreseen.  Their  fleet,  amount- 
A.  C  '470  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  hundred  and  fifty  gallies, 
fell  in  with  the  Persian  squadrons 
0IF  the  coast  of  Cyprus.  The  Barbarians, 
vainly  confident  in  their  superior  numbers,  did 
not  decline  the  engagement,  which  was  obsti- 
nate, fierce,  and  bloody.  Many  of  their  ships 
were  sunk ;  a  hundred  were  taken ;  the  rest 
fled  in  disorder  towards  the  shore  of  Cyprus ; 
but,  being  speedily  pursued  by  a  powerful  de- 
tachment of  the  Grecian  fleet,  were  abandoned 
by  the  terror  of  their  crews,  to  the  victors  ;  and 
thus  the  mighty  preparations,  which  the  great 
king  had  raised  with  such  flattering  hopes, 
strengthened  in  one  day,  with  about.three  hun- 
dred sail,  the  hostile  navy  of  Greece.' 

The  vigorous  mind  of  Cimon,  instead  of  be- 
ing intoxicated  with  this  flow  of  prosperity, 
was  less  elevated  with  good  fortune,  than  soli- 
citous to  improve  it.  The  captured  vessels  con- 
tained above  twenty  thousand  Persians.  The 
soldiers  encamped  on  the  Eurymedon  were 
still  ignorant  of  the  battle.  These  circum- 
stances instantly  suggested  to  the  quick  dis- 
cernment of  Cimon  a  stratagem  for  surprising 
the  Persian  camp,  which  was  executed  on  the 
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evening  of  the  nme  glorious  day  with  unex* 
ampled  success.  The  prisoners  were  stripped 
of  their  eastern  attire;  the  bravest  of  the  Greek* 
condescended  to  assume  the  tiara  and  sctmetar. 
and  thus  disguised,  embarked  in  the  Persian 
ships,  and  sailed  up  the  river  Eurymedon  with 
a  favourable  gale.  The  unsuspecting  Barba- 
rians received  them  with  open  arms  into  their 
camp,  as  their  long-expected  companions.  Bal 
the  Greeks  had  no  sooner  been  admitted  withio 
the  gates,  than  on  a  given  sicnal,  at  once  draw- 
ing their  swords,  they  attacked,  with  the  con- 
cert o(  disciplined  valour,  the  defenceleae 
security  of  their  now  astonished  and  trembling 
adversaries.  Before  the  Persians  recovered 
fh>m  their  surprise,  Cimon  had  advanced  to  the 
tent  of  their  general.  Consternation  and  despair 
seised  this  numerous  but  uiiwarlike  host.  The 
few  who  were  least  overcome  by  the  impressions 
of  (ear  and  amazement,  betook  themselves  to 
flight ;  a  pank;  terror  suspended  the  powers  of 
the  rest ;  they  remained,  and  fbll,  unarmed  and 
unresisting,  by  the  hands  of  an  unknown  enemy. 

The  rich  spoil  of  the  Barbarian  camp  reward- 
ed the  enterprise  and  celerity  of  the  Greeks, 
who,  loaded  with  wealth  and  glory,  returned 
home  during  winter,  and  piously  dedicated  to 
Apollo  a  tenth  of  the  plunder  acquired  by  these 
ever  memorable  achievements.  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  remainder  wap  employed  (as 
mentioned  above)  in  strongthening  ihe  fortifi- 
cations of  Athens.  Agreeably  to  the  Grecian 
custom,- the  general  was  entitled  to  a  valuable 
share.  Cimon  received  it  as  a  testimony  of  . 
the  public  esteem,  and  expended  it  for  the  pub- 
lic use;  embellishing  his  beloved  native  city 
with  shady  walks,  gardens,  porticoes,  schools 
of  exercise,  and  other  works  of  general  plea- 
sure and  utility.'* 

After  these  decisive  victories,  the  Greeks 
headed  by  the  Athenians,  carried  on  the  war 
during  twenty-one  years,  rather  for  plunder 
^,  than  glory.     The  manifest  supe- 

uiymp.        riority  which  they  enjoyed  on  al! 
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the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, might  have  rendered  their 
maritime  allies  sufliciently  secure.  But  the 
people  of  Athens,  whose  councils  began  about 
this  time  to  be  governed  by  the  magnanimous 
ambition  and  profound  policy  of  Pericles,  had 
the  address  to  persuade  their  confederates  that 
naval  preparations  and  enterprises  were  still  as 
necessary  as  ever.  At  length,  however,  most 
of  those  scattered  islands  and  sea-ports,  which 
followed  the  colours  of  Athens,  grew  weary  of 
perpetual  hostilities,  of  which  they  shared  the 
toil  and  danger,  while  their  ambitions  leaders 
alone  reaped  the  advantage  and  the  glory,  and 
became  continually  more  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  public  peace,  and  the  undisturbed 
comforts  of  domestic  tranquillity.  The  Athe- 
nians availed  themselves  of  this  disposition, 
to  engage  such  states  as  appeared  most  back- 
ward in  raising  their  contingents  for  the  com- 
mon armament,  to  compound  for  personal  ser- 
vice on  shipboard,  by  an  annual  supply  of 
money,  which  might  enable  Athens  continually 
tt>  keep  in  readiness  a  fleet  of  observation,  to 
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watch  and  check  the  motions  of  the  common 
enemy.  This,  at  first  Yolunt&ry,  contribation 
soon  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  gradually  augmented ;  and, 
at  length,  raised  by  Pericles  to  three  times  the 
orginal  sum  ;^  an  immense  income,  considering 
that  the  proportional  value  of  money  to  labour 
was  then  ten  times  liigher  than  at  present ;  and 
considering  also  the  very  limited  revenues  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  of  antiquity ;  since,  from 
all  the  various  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire, 
scarcely  four  millions  sterling  entered  the  royal 
treasury.* 

In  their  easier  expeditions,  the  Greeks  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  large  and  beautiful 
.  island  of  Cyprus,  which,  though  delivered  by 
their  valour  from  some  Persian  garrisons,  either 
Ofrm  ^^  continued,  or  again  became, 

uiymp.  subject  to  that  empire.  The  strik- 
A*C*'466  ^^  advantages'  of  a  delightful  ter- 
^^'  ritory,  four  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, producing  in  great  abundance 
wine,  oil,  with  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and 
deemed  invaluable  in  ancient  times  on  account 
of  its  rich  mines  of  brass,  naturally  tempted  the 
ambition  of  an  enterprizing  nation.  The  con- 
quest of  Cyprus  was  still  farther  recommended 
to  the  Athenians,  as  the  sea-coast  had  been 
peopled  by  a  Grecian  colony  under  the  heroic 
Teucer,  who  built  there  a  city  called  Salamis 
from  the  name  of  his  native  country ,8  which, 
ft-om  the  earliest  antiquity,  had  been  regarded 
as  a  dependence  of  Attica.  The  Grecian  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus  had  hitherto  attained 
neither  power  nor  splendour ;  their  settlements 
had  been  successively  reduced  by  the  Phceni- 
cians  and  the  great  king;  and  they  actually 
languished  in  a  condition  of  the  grreatest  de- 
bility .^  Honour  prompted  the  Athenians  to 
relieve  their  distressed  brethren ;  interest  inci- 
ted them  to  acquire  possession  of  a  valuable 
island.  With  two  hundred  ships  of  war  they 
prepared  to  undertake  this  important  enterprise, 
when  an  object  still  more  dazzling  gave  a  new 
direction  to  their  arms. 

^^  Amidst  the  troubles  which   at- 

y^y^f' .      tended  the  establishment  of  Arta- 
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xerxes  on  the  Persian  throne,  the 
Egyptians  sought  an  opportunity 
to  withdraw  iLemselves  from  the  yoke  of  a  na- 
tion whose  tyranny  they  bad  long  felt  and  la- 
mented. A  leader  only  was  wanting  to  head 
the  rebellion.  This  also  was  at  length  disco- 
vered in  Inarus,  a  bold  Libyan  chief,  to  whose 
standard  the  malcontents  assembling  from  all 
quarters,  gradually  grew  into  an  army,  which 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Persian  mercenaries, 
expelled  the  garrisons,  banished  or  put  to  death 
the  governors  and  officers  of  the  revenue,  and 
traversing  the  kingdom  without  control  or  re- 
sistance, every  where  proclaimed  the  Egyptians 
a  free  and  independent  nation.  Nor  was  this 
the  capricious  revolt  of  short-sighted  Barba- 
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rians.  Inarus  maintained  hi*  oonqnest  with 
valour  and  policy ;  and  in  order  to  slrengt^^n 
his  interest  by  foreign  alliance,  despatched  an 
emb^y  to  Athens,  craving  the  assistance  of 
that  victorious  republic  against  its  most  odipus 
and  inveterate  enemy.  ^^ 
Ol-vmn  '^^^  negociadon  was  successful ; 

Ix^^  2.      ^^^  Athenians  burned  with  desire 
A  C*  4BS   ^  share  the  speils  of  Persia,  and 

*  *  '  commanded  the  ships,  destined  for 
Cyprus,  to  sail  to  Egypt.  They  had  scarcely 
arrived  in  that  kingdom,  when  a  Persian  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  Achaamenes,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  A  battle  speedily  ensued,  in  which  I^b 
insurgents  obtained  a  complete  victorv,  chiefly 
through  the  valour  and  discipline  of  their  Gre- 
cian auxiliaries.  The  vanquished  sought  re- 
fuge within  the  walls  of  Memphis ;  that  capital 
was  invested ;  and  after  becoming  master  of 
two  divisions  of  the  city,  the  Athenians  pushed 
with  vigour  the  siege  of  the  third,  called,  from 
the  colour  of  its  fortifications,  the  White  Wall. 
Artaxerxes,  mean  while,  neglected  no  possible 
effort,  for  breaking,  or  eluding,  a  tempest,  that 
threatened  to  dismember  his  dominions.  While 
Persian  nobles  of  distinction  conveyed  inunenae 
sums  of  gold  and  silver  into  Greece,  to  rousot 
by  seasonable  bribes,  the  hostility  of  rival  states 
against  the  audacity  of  Athens,  a  new  army 
was  collected,  still  more  numerous  than  the  for- 
mer, and  entrusted  to  Megabazus,  the  bravest 

feneral  in  the  East.  Such,  at  least,  he  was 
eemed  by  his  countrymen ;  yet  we  cannot  per- 
ceive any  very  illustrious  merit  in  forcing  the 
Greeks  to  raise  the  siege  of  Memphis,  the  sol- 
diers being  already  worn  out  with  the  fatigues 
of  hard  service,  and  probably  enfeebled  bj 
diseases  in  a  far  distant  climate,  extremely  dif 
ferent  from  their  own. 

OI  mn  Megabazus,   however,   had    the 

Ixxx  4        g^o'y  ^^  fi'**  turning  against  the 
A  C  is?    ^''^^'    ^^^    current    of  success 

*  *  '  which  had  run  for  many  years  so 
strongly  in  their  favour.  They  and  the  revolted 
Egyptians  were  now  besieged,  in  their  turn,  in 
a  small  island  of  the  Nile  called  Prosopis,  along 
the  coast  of  which  the  Athenians  had  anchored 
their  ships.  By  diverting  tlie  course  of  the 
river,  Megabazus  left  them  on  dry  land.  This 
operation  so  much  confounded  the  Egyptians, 
that  they  immediately  laid  down  their  arms: 
but  their  wonted  magnanimity  did  not  forsake 
the  Greeks :  with  their  own  hands  they  set  fire 
to  their  fleet,  and  exhorting  each  other  to  suffer 
nothing  unworthy  of  their  former  fame,  deter- 
mined, with  one  accord,  to  resist  the  assailants, 
and  although  they  could  not  expect  victory,  to 
purchase  an  honourable  tomb.  Megabazus,  in- 
timidated by  their  countenance  and  resolution, 
and  unwilling  to  expose  his  men  to  the  efforts 
of  a  dangerous  despair,  granted  them  a  capitu- 
lation, and,  what  seems  more  extraordinary  in 
a  Persian  commander,  allowed  them  to  retire 
in  safety.  They  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
through  Libya  to  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Cy- 
renuca,  fVom  which  tliey  hoped  to  be  trans- 
ported by  sea  to  their  native  country.    But  the 
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^ater  {Mirt  penshed  tnrougli  fatigue  or  disease 
in  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  Africa,  and  only  a 
miserable  remnant  of  men,  whose  bravery  de- 
sarved  a  better  fate,  revisited  the  shores  of 
Greece.  To  complete  the  disaster,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  sixty  ships,  which  the  Athenians  had 
sent  to  Egypt,  was  attacked,  surrounded,  and 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Phoenicians,  near  the 
same  scene  which  had  already  proved  so  fatal, 
but  so  honourable,  to  their  countrymen.  ^ 
Olvmn  These  repeated  misfortunes,  to- 

\^„ii€^  gether  with  the  growing  troubles  in 
A.  C  450  ^'^®*^®'  which  we  shall  speedily 
have  occasion  to  describe,  prevent- 
ed the  Athenians,  during  seven  years,  from  re- 
▼iying  their  design  against  Cyprus.  A  fleet  of 
two  hundred  sail  was  at  length  entrusted  to 
Cimon,  who  enjoyed  a  prosperous  voyage  to 
the  Cyprian  coast.  The  towns  of  MaJos  and 
Citium  opposed  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the 
singular  humanity  with  which  Cimon  treated 
his  prisoners,  would  have  facilitated  more  im- 
portant conquests:  but  the  Phoenician  and 
Cilician  fleets  had  again  put  to  sea,  and  Cimon 
wisely  determined  to  attack  them  as  they 
.  approached  the  island,*  rather  than  wait  their 
arrival,  his  countrymen  being  superior  to  their 
enemies,  still  more  in  naval  than  in  military 
prowess.  In  the  battle  which  soon  followed, 
he  took  above  a  hundred  galleys ;  the  number 
of  those  sunk  or  destroyed  is  unknown ;  the 
remainder  fled  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  in  hopes 
of  protection  from  the  army  of  Mogabazus, 
encamped  in  that  province ;  but  that  dow  un- 
wieldy body  was  unable  to  afford  them  any 
seasonable  or  eflectual  relief.  The  Greeks, 
having  pursued  them  on  shore,  totally  destroyed 
them^  as  well  as  the  Persian  detachments  who 
came  to  their  succour,  and  returned  loaded 
with  spoil  to  Cyprus.  The  Athenian  general 
then  prepared  to  form  the  siege  of  Salamis, 
which,  though  defended  by  a  numerous  Persian 
garrison,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  defence,  must  have  soon  yielded  to 
his  skill  and  valour,  had  not  sickness,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wound  received  before  the  walb 
of  Citium,  prevented  him  from  exerting  his 
usual  activity. 

Olvmn  Mean  while  Artaxerxes,  who  per- 

-^y*^\       ceived  that  the  acquisition  of  Sala- 
A.  C  449    ™*"  would  naturally  draw  after  it 
'  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island, 

and  who  had  been  continually  disappointed  in 
expecting  to  prepare  fleets  and  armies  capable 
to  contend  with  the  Athenians,  eagerly  sulicited 
peace  from  that  people,  almost  on  their  own 
terras.  His  ambassadors  were  favourably  heard 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  by  those  who  were 
more  solicitous  about  confirming  their  usurpa- 
tions over  their  allies  and  colonies,  than  am- 
bitious of  extending  their  Asiatic  conquests. 
Cimon,  who  invariably  maintained  the  contrary 
system,  was  now  no  more.  A  peace,  therefore, 
was  concluded  on  the  following  conditions  :> 
That  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  Lower  Asia 
should  be  declared  independent  of  the  Persian 
entire;  that  the  armies  df  the  great  king  should 
not  approach  within  three  days'  journey  of  the 
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western  coast;  and  thai  no  Persian  vessel 
should  appear  between  the  Cyanean  rocks  and 
the  Chelidonian  isles,  that  is,  in  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  JEgean  and  Mediterranean  seas,  be- 
tween the  northern  extremity  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  and  the  southern  promontory  of 
Lycia.  On  such  terms  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  stipulated  to  withdraw  th6ir  armament 
from  Cyprus,  and  to  abstain  thenceforward 
from  molesting  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Persia.'  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  me- 
morable war,  which,  since  the  burning  of  Sar- 
dis,  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostility,  had  bcev 
carried  on,  with  little  intermission,  during  fifty 
one  years.  The  same  magnanimous  republic 
which  first  ventured  to  oppose  the  pretension^ 
of  Persia,  dictated  to  that  haughty  empire  the 
most  humiliatmg  conditions  of  peace;  an  im- 
portant and  illustrious  era  in  Grecian  history, 
which  was  often  celebrated  witli  pompons 
panegyric  during  the  declining  ages  of  Athe- 
nian glory. 

AlUiough,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  peace  was  alike  necessary  to  both 
parties,  yet  the  reader,  who  feels  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of,  civilization  and  humanity, 
cannot  but  recrret  that,  after  disgracing  the  arms 
of  Persia,  and  breaking  the  power  of  Carthage, 
the  Greeks  had  not  combined  in  one  powerful 
exertion,  and  extended  their  victories  and  their 
improvements'  over  the  ancient  world.  But  the 
internal  defects  in  her  political  constitution, 
which  stunted  the  growth  of  Greece,  and  pre- 
vented her  manhood  and  maturity  from  corres- 
ponding to  the  blooming  vigour  of  her  youth, 
rendered  impossible  this  most  desirable  union, 
which,  could  it  have  taken  place,  would  proba- 
bly have  left  little  room  for  the  transient  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  or  the  more  permanent 
glory  of  the  Roman  arms.  Instead  of  these 
imagined  trophies,  the  subsequent  history  of 
Greece  presents  us  with  the  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  intestine  discord. 

During  a  hundred  and  eleven  years,  which 
elapsed  between  the  glorious  peace  with  Persia, 
in  which  the  Athenians,  at 'the  head  of  their 
allies,  seemed  for  over  to  have  repressed  the 
ambition  of  that  aspiring  power,  and  the  fatal 
defeat  at  Cheronea,  in  which  the  same  people, 
with  their  unfortunate  auxiliaries,  submitted  to 
the  valour  and  activity  of  Philip,  Greece,  with 
short  variations  of  domestic  quiet  and  foreign 
hostility,  carried  on  bloody  wars,  and  obtained 
destructive  victories,  in  which  her  own  citizens, 
not  the  enemies  of  the  confederacy,  were  the 
unhappy  objects  of  her  inglorious  triumph.  Yet 
the  transactions  of  this  distracted  and  misera- 
ble period,  however  immaterial  in  the  hlstory 
of  empire,  are  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  still 
more  instructive  history  of  human  nature.  A 
confederacy  of  soldiers  and  freemen,  extending 
their  dominion  over  ignorant  savages,  or  et- 
feminate  slaves,  must  continually  exhibit  the 
unequal  combat  of  power,  courage,  and  con- 
duct on  the  one  side,  against  weaknesa,  ignb- 
rance,  and  timidity  on  the  other.  But  amidst 
the  domestic  dissensions  of  Greece,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  contending  parties  were  nicely 
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balanced  and  aecurately  adjusted.  Force  waa 
resisted  by  force,  valour  opposed  by  valour,  and 
art  encountered  or  eluded  by  aimilar  addreaa. 
The  active  powers  of  man,  excited  by  emula- 
tion, inflamed  by  opposition,  nourished  by  in- 
terest, and  at  once  strengthened  and  elevated 
by  a  sense  of  personal  honour  and  the  hope  of 
immortal  fame,  operated  in  every  direction  with 
awakened  energy,  and  were  displayed  in  the 
boldest  exertions  of  the  voice  and  arm..  In 
every  field  where  glory  might  be  won,  lAen 
recognised  the  proper  objects  of  their  ambition, 
and  aspired  to  the  highest  honours  of  their 
kind;  and  although  the  prizes  were  often 
small,  and  the  victory  always  indecisive,  yet 
the  pertinacious  eflbrts  of  the  combatants 
(great  beyond  example,  and  almost  beyond 
belief)  fnrnish  the  most  interesting  spectacle 
that  history  can  present  to  the  rational  wonder 
of  posterity. 

The  powerful  cities  of  Sparta,  Thebes,  and 
Argos,  which  had  long  rivalled  Athens  and 
each  other,  could  not  behold,  without  much 
dissatisfaction  and  anxiety,  the  rapid  growth 
of  a  republic  which  already  eclipsed  their 
splendour,  and  might  some  time  endanger^ their 
nfety.  The  Spartans  had  particular  causes  of 
disgust  The  immortal  victories  of  Cimon 
made  them  deeply  regret  that  they,  who  had 
shared  the  first  and  severest  toils  of  the  war, 
had  too  hastily  withdrawn  from  a  field  of  ac- 
tion that  afforded  so  many  laurels.  They  were 
provoked  at  being  denied  the  command  of  the 
maritime  allies,  and  not  less  offended  at  being 
overreached  by  Themistocles.  All  these  rea- 
sons had  determined  them,  above  twenty  years 
before  the  peace  with  Persia,  to  make  war  on 
the  AtheniaJis,  expecting  to  be  seconded  in  this 
design  by  the  fears  of  the  weak,  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  more  powerful,  states,  on  both 
sides  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  But  their  ani- 
mosity, before  it  broke  out  into  action,  was 
diverted  by  a  calamity  equally  sndden  and 
Qj  unforeseen.    In  the  year  four  hun- 

hm  A.  ^^^  ^^^  sixty-nine  before  Christ, 
A  C^^Q  Sparta  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
A.V..  40tf.  earthquake.*  Taygetus  and  the 
neighbonring  mountains  were  shaken  to  the 
foundation,  and  twenty  thousand  Lacedsmo- 
aian  citizens  or  subjects  perished  in  this  dread- 
fiil  disaster.  But,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Sparta, 
one  description  of  men  beheld  the  public  mis- 
fortunes not  only  without  horror,  but  with  a 
secret  satisfaction. 

The  oppressed  Spartan  slaves,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Helots  and  Messenians,  assem- 
bled in  crowds  from  the  villages  in  which  they 
were  cantoned,  and  took  measures  for  deliver- 
ing themselves  during  the  cruelty  of  the  ele- 
ments, from  the  not  less  inexorable  cruelty  of 
their  unfeeling  tyrants.  The  prudent  disposi- 
tions of  king  Archidamus,  who,  foreseeing  the 
revolt,  had  summoned  the  citizens  to  arms,  pre- 
vented them  from  getting  immediate  possession 
of  the  capital ;  but  they  rendered  themselves 
masters  of  the  ancient  and  strong  fortrev 
Ithom^,  from  which  they  continued  many 
▼Mrs  to  infest  the  Lacedemonian  territories. 
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The  Spartans  in  vain  exerted  their  otmost  en- 
deavours to  expel  this  dangerous  intestine  ene- 
my; and  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  ^br  tliis 
revolt  is  dignified  in  history  by  the  name  df  the 
Third  Messenian  War,)  they  had  recourse  to 
the  Athenians,  who,  of  all  the  Greeks,  were 
deemed  the  most  skilful  in  sieges.  The  Athe- 
nians, either  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  secret  hostility  of  Sparta,  or  willing  to  dis- 
semble their  knowledge  of  it,  as  they  were 
then  totally  bent  on  otlier  projects  and  enter- 
prises, sent  them  the  required  assistance.  The 
besiegers,  however,  met  with  so  little  success, 
that  the  Spartans  dismissed  their  Athenian  # 
auxiliaries,  on  pretence  indeed  that  their  help 
was  no  longer  necessary ;  but,  in  reality,  from  a 
suspicion  that  they  favoured  the  interest  of  the 
rebels;  and,  as  they  retained  the  troops  of  all 
the  other  allies,  the  Athenians  were  justly  pro- 
voked by  this  instance  of  distrust.^  Mean 
while  the  inhabitanlB  of  Pisa,  who,  for  a  reason 
that  will  be  immediately  explained,  were  highly 
incensed  against  Sparta,  gave  vigorous  assist- 
ance to  the  besieged. 

Q,  The  place   thus  held   out   ten 

1  2^2*  years:  many  sallies  were  made, 
A  r  AfiQ  ^^^^  batUes  were  fought  with 
A.  \y.  40V.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  jjjj^jjj  jjg   expected 

fVom  the  cruelty  of  tyrants  chastising  the  inso- 
lence of  slaves.  Both  parties  must  have  been 
reduced  to  extremity,  since  the  Helots  and 
Messenians,  though  obliged  to'  surrender  the 
place,  obtained  from  the  weakness,  a  condition 
which  they  would  have  vainly  solicited  from 
the  mercy  of  Sparta,  ^^that  Uiey  should  be 
allowed,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  effects, 
to  d^art,  unmolested,  from  the  Peloponnesus.'* 
The  Athenians,  deeply  resenting  the  affront  of 
suspected  fidelity,  determined  to  mortify  the 
Spartans  By  kindly  receiving  those  needy  fugi- 
tives, whom  they  finally  established  in  Nau- 
pactus,  a  sea-port  on  the  Crissean  gulf,  which 
their  arms  had  justly  wrested  from  the  Locri 
Ozolse;  a  cruel  and  barbarous  people,  whoso 
savage  manners  and  rapacity  disgraced  their 
Grecian  extraction.  The  Helots  and  Messe- 
nians repaid,  by  signal  gratitude,  the  humane 
protection  of  Athens.  During  the  loi^  course 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  while  their  neigh- 
bours on  evety  side  espoused  the  opposite 
interest,  the  inhabitants  of  Naupactus  alone 
invariably  exerted  themselves,  with  zeal  and 
vigour,  in  defence  of  the  declining  power  of 
their  magnanimous  confederate  and  ancient 
benefactor. 

The  cause  above  alluded  to,  which  had  in- 
censed the  Pisans  against  Sparta,  dated  beyond 
a  century .<  That  people  had  long  contended 
with  Elis,  the  capital  of  their  province,  for  the 
right  of  superintending  the  Olympic  games. 
The  Spartans  enabled  the  Elians  to  prevail  in 
the  contest,  who  continued,  without  opposi- 
tion, to  direct  that  august  solemnity,  until  the 
earthquake  and  subsequent  calamities  of  Sparta 
emboldened  the  insolent  and  wealthy  Pisans 
to  renew  their  pretensions.^  Their  attempts, 
however,  to  maintain  this  bold  daim,  especially 
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after  tho  remolrri  df  the  Hdote  and  Messe- 
nxans,  appear  to  have  been  alike  feeble  and 
ttnfortauate.  Pisa  was  taken,  plundered,  and 
8o  thoroughly  demolished,  that  not  a  yestige, 
and  scarce  the  name,  remained. 
^,  With  the  raluable  booty  acquired 

JJiyxnp.  jjj  y,ig  warfare,  the  Elians  exe- 
A^r  hiR  o^^^  ^  memorable  undertaking; 
having,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,' 
enlarged  and  adorned  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  and  erected  the  celebrated  statue  of 
that  divinity;  a  work  which  no  subsequent  age 
^  could  ever  rival,  and  whose  sublimity  is  said  to 
^  have  increased  and  fortified  the  popular  super- 
Btition.3  This  famous  temple  was  of  the  Doric 
order,  encircled  with  a  colonnade,  and  built  of 
the  stone  of  the  country  resembling  Parian 
marble.  From  the  area,  or  ground,  to  the  de- 
coration over  the  gate,  it  reached  sixty-eight 
feet  in  height;  it  was  ninety-five  feet  broad, 
and  two  htmdred  and  thirty  long:  thus  falling 
short  of  the  greatest  modem  temples  in  magni- 
tude, as  much  as  it  excelled  them  in  beauty 
and  the  richness  of  material.  It  was  covered 
with  Pentelican  marble,  cut  in  the  form  of 
brick  tiles.  At  each  extremity  of  the  roof  stood 
a  gilded  vase ;  in  the  middle  a  golden  victory ; 
below  which  was  a  shield  embossed  with 
Medusa's  head,- likewise  of  gold.  Polops  and 
OBnomaus  were  represented,  on  the  pediment, 
ready  to  begin  the  chariot-race  before  very 
illustrious  spectators,  since  Jupiter  himself  was 
of  the  number.  The  vault  was  adorned  with 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithe.  The 
labours  of  Hercules  distinguished  the  principal 
entrance.' 

Afler  passing  the  brass  gates,  you  discovered 
Iphitns  crowned  by  his  spouse  Echecheiria; 
ffom  thence  you  proceeded,  through  a  noble 
portico,  to  the  majestic  creation  of  Phidias  the 
Athenian,  which  formed  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  temple,  and  of  Greece.  The  god  was 
sitting  on  a  throne,  and  beine  sixty  feet  high, 
touched  the  roof  with  his  head ;  and  threatened, 
if  he  moved  himself,  to  shake  in  pieces  that 
noble  edifice,  which,  lofly  and  spacious  as  it 
was,  still  appeared  unworthy  to  contain  him. 
This  vast  colossus  was  composed  of  gold,  taken 
in  the  sack  of  Pisa,  and  of  ivory,  then  almost 
as  precious  as  gold,  which  was  brought  from 
the  East  by  Athenian  merchantmen.  The  god 
had  an  enamelled  crown  of  olive  on  his  head, 
an  image  of  victory  in  his  right  hand,  a  bur 
nished  sceptre  in  his  left.  His  robes  and  san- 
dals were  variegated  with  golden  flowers  and 
animajs.  The  throne  was  made  of  ivory  and 
ebony,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  feet 
which  supported  it,  as  well  as  the  fillets  which 
joined  them,  were  adorned  with  innumerable 
figures ;  among  which  you  perceived  the  The- 
ban  children  torn  by  sphynxes,  together  with 
Apollo  and  Diana  shooting  the  beautiful  and 
once  flourishing  family  orNiob^.  Upon  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  throne  which  met 
the  eye  in  entering,  you  beheld  eight  statues, 
representing  the  gymnastic  exercises ;  and  the 
beautiful  figure,  wnose  head  was  encircled  with 
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a  wreath,  resembled  young  Pantarces,  the  fa^ 
vourite  scholar  of  Phidias,  who,  in  the  contest 
of  the  boys,  had  recently  gained  the  Olympic 
prixe.  Besides  the  four  feet,  mentioned  .above, 
the  throne  was  supported  by  four  pillars,  placed 
between  them,  and  painted  by  Panienus,  the 
brother  of  Phidias.  There  that  admirable  art- 
ist had  delineated  the  Hesperides  guarding  the 
golden  apples ;  Atlas  painfully  sustaining  the 
heavens,  with  Hercules  ready  to  assist  liim  ; 
Salamin^  with  naval  ornaments  in  her  hand  ; 
and  Achilles  supporting  the  beautiful  expiring 
Penthesilea. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  remaining 
ornaments  of  this  celebrated  statue,  and  stiS 
more  of  the  sacred  edifice  itself:  yet  the  temple 
of  Olympia  was  much  inferior  in  size  to  that 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica. 
The  latter  was  built  by  Ictinus,  the  contempo- 
rary and  rival  of  Phidias ;  and  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious (could  we  believe  the  exaggerations  of 
travellers)  to  contain  thirtj  thousand  persons.^ 
This  edifice  was  also  of  the  Doric  order ;  that 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  of  Apollo  at  Miletus, 
were  both  of  the  Ionic ;  and  the  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  begun  by  Pisistratus, 
and  enlarged  by  Pericles,  was  finished  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  bv  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king 
of  Syria.  These  four  temples  were  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  long  re- 
garded as  models  of  the  three  Grecian  orders 
ofarchitecture.' 

Olvmn  While  the  earthquake  and  the 

Ixj^iii  1  ■®'^^'®  ^"-f  confined  within  a  <fo- 
A.C  468  ™®*'^<^  sphere  the  activity  of  Sparta, 
'  Argos,  the  second  republic  of  the 
Pelopoimesus,  and  long  the  most  considerable 
principality  in  that  peninsula,  underwent  such 
revolutions  and  misfortunes,  as  left  her  neither 
inclination  nor  power  to  oppose  the  Athenian 
greatness.  Ever  rivals  and  enemies  of  Sparta, 
the  Argives  had  jealously  declined  the  danger 
and  glory  of  the  Persian  war,  to  the  success  of 
which  their  adversaries  had  so  eminently  coi». 
tributed.  This  ungenerous  dereliction  passed 
not  unpunished.  As  deserters  of  the  common 
cause,  the  Argives  incurred  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  their  public-spirited  neighbours.  My- 
ceniB,  once  the  proud  residence  of  royal  Aga- 
memnon,  Epidaurus,  and  Tnezen^,  which 
formed  respectively  the  grreatest  strength  and 
ornament  of  the  Argive  territory,  threw  ofi* 
the  yoke  of  a  capital,  whose  folly  or  baseness 
rendered  her  unworthy  to  govern  them,  8i- 
cyon,  Nauplia,  HeliflBa,  and  other  towns  of  lesa 
note,  which  were  scattered  at  small  distances 
over  the  face  of  that  delightful  province,  obey- 
ed  the  summons  to  liberty,  and  assumed  inde- 
pendence. The  rebels  (for  as  such  they  were 
treated  by  the  indignant  magistrates  of  Argos) 
strengthened  themselves  by  foreign  alliance, 
and  continued  thenceforth  to  disdain  the  au- 
thority of  their  ancient  metropolis  and  sove- 
reign. At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  they  formed  a  respectable  portion 
of  the  Lacedeemonian  confederacy  ;  while  Ar- 
gos alone,  of  all  ^the  cities  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus, openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Athenians. 
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Tfeto  tti(n€Ht'iu^  of  ItyflttftB^  whieh  had  fint 
•oumM  the  tramtMri  oP  MditioD,  wm  the  only 
rictim  («f  Argfv«  reeentment.  The  Aj||iTee 
seteed  «  fkrouYttble  op|>erttimty,  while  the  allies 
and  Mllterente  of  Mjcenv  were  occupied  irith 
their  doinettic  ooaoerns,  to  lead  their  whole 
forcee  af^altiit  the  place ;  and  having  taken  it 
by  stomi^  they  decimated  the  inhabitante,  and 
demoliehed  not  only  the  waUs,  bat  the  town< 
itself  which  waa  nerer  afWrwards  rebuilt 

The  deenHory  tranfactione  of  eo  many  itatee 
and  citiee  as  composed  the  name  and  nation  of 
Oreeee,  most  appear  a  continaal  mase  of  per« 
pleilQr  sad  oonfosion,  unless  we  carefully  fol- 
low the  threads  which  should  direct  us  in  this 
intricate,  yet  not  inextricable,  labyrinth.  But 
if  we  seriously  apply  ourselTes  to  investigate 
the  hidden  cause  of  events,  and  to  trace  revolu- 
tions to  their  source,  we  shall  be  surprised  by 
the  agreeable  discovery,  that  the  history  of  this 
celebrated  people  is  not  entirely  that  mass  of 
disorder  which  it  appears  on  a  superficial  sur- 
vey. The  same  causes  which  repressed  the  ac- 
tivity, and  humbled  the  pride  of  Argos,  operat- 
ed alike  fatally  on  Thebes,  the  second  republic 
beyond  the  isinmus,  and  the  only  one  that  ever 
aspired  to  rival  the  power  of  Athens.  The 
Thebans,  for  similar,  or  more  odious  reasons, 
than  those  which  had  restrained  the  Argtves, 
had  also  withheld  their  assistance  in  the  Per- 
■ian  war;  and  by  this  mean  selfishness  or 
treashery  had  justly  provoked  the  indignation 
of  the  sBboordinate  cities  of  Bceotia.  Not  only 
Tfaespin  and  Platiea,  which  had  ever  borne 
with  impati«nce  the  Theban  yoke,  but  the  sea* 
ports  of  Aulis,  Anthemon,  and  Laryrana ;  As- 
chra,  the  beloved  habitation  of  old  Hesiod ; 
Coronea,  orvershadowed  by  mount  Helicon,  a 
favourite  soat  of  the  Muses;  Labadea,  famous 
for  its  oracle  of  Trophonius ;  Delium  and  Alal- 
kom«n6,  respeotively  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Mi- 
nerva, togerther  with  Leuctra  and  Chsronsa, 
the  destined  scenes  of  immortal  victories ;  all 
thsse  cities  snecesstvely  rejected  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  sovereignty  of  Thebes,  which,  during 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  had  so  shamefully  be- 
trayed the  oornnum  interest  and  g^ory  of  the 
nation.' 

Daring  several  years,  the  Thebans  patiently 
yielded  to  a  storm,  which  they  found  it  irapos- 
oMe  te  resist.  But  when  the  Spartans  began 
to  breathe  after  the  recovery  of  Ithom^,  and 
had  made  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Phocians,  in  defence  of 
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their  kinsmen  in  Doris,  the  The- 


bans warmly  solicited  them  to  take 
part  in  their  domestic  quarrels,  and  to  enable 
them  to  regain  their  ascendant  in  B<Botia; 
with  assurance  that  they  would  employ  the 
fini  moments  of  returning  vigour  to  oppose  the 
growing  pretensions  of  the  Athenians.  This 
proposal  was  accepted,  not  only  by  the  resent- 
ment, but  by  the  policy,  of  the  Spartan  senate, 
who  perceived,  that  it  equally  concerned  their 
interut,  that  the  neighbouring  city  of  Argos 
>hoald  lose  her  jurisdiction  over  Argolis ;  and 
that  Thebes,  the  neighbour  and  rival  of  Athens, 
should  recover  her  authority  in  Bceotia. 
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They  wei«  •ppiyiag'tiieuatlni  with  v%ihv 
and  suocess  to  effect  this  salutary  purpose, 
when  the  active  vigilance  of  Athens  despatched 
an  army,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  BcBotia.  Tne  valour  and 
conduct  of  Myronides,  the  Athenian  general, 
A    p  obtained  a  decisive  victory  near  the 

159  156  ^^^  ®^  Tanagra,  one  of  the  few 
'  places  in  the  province  which  had 
preserved  its  fidelity  to  the  capital.  This  me- 
morable battle,  which  no  ancient  writer  has 
thought  proper  to  describe,  although  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  glorious  trophies  of  Marathon  and 
PlatBa,^  confirmed  the  liberty  of  Bceotia ;  nor 
could  the  Thebans,  notwithstanding  their  par- 
tial success  against  several  of  the  revolted  cities, 
recover  their  authority  in  that  province,  until, 
about  fourscore  years  afterwards,  they  emerg- 
ed into  sudden  splendour  under  the  conduct 
of  their  heroic  Epaminondas. 

The  ambitious  policy  of  Pericles,  which  will 
be  fully  explained  in  the  sequel,  was  eager  to 
profit  by  every  favourable  turn  of  fortune.  He 
took  care  to  place  Athenian  garrisons  in  several 
BcDotian  fortresses ;  he  made  the  neighbouring 
A  C  455  republics  of.  Corinth  and  Megara 
'  feel  and  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority of  Athens;  and  after  sending  Tolmi- 
das,  a  commander  endued  rather  with  an  impe- 
tuous than  well  regulated  courage,  to  ravage 
A  C  454  ^^  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he 
.  1^.  «>4.  ^^^  thither  next  year  in  person, 
and  made  the  LacedcnKmians  and  their  allies 
deeply  regret,  that  they  had  too  soon  discover- 
ed Uieir  animosity  against  a  republic,  alike  ca** 
pable  to  protect  its  friends  and  take  vengeance 
on  its  enemies.  The  measures  of  this  daring 
loader  were  actually  uncontrolled  by  any  op- 
position, since  his  eloquence  had  prevailed 
over  the  innocence  and  merit  of  Cinon,  and 
procured  the  banishment  of  that  illustrious 
commander.  But  Gimon  was  recalled  in  two 
years;  and  his  return  was  signalised  by  a  sus- 
pension of  arras  in  Greece,  which  that  real  pa- 
triot had  been  as  scalous  to  promote,  as  he  was 
A  r  AAf  ftOibftious  to  pursue  his  Asiatic  tri- 
A.  ly.  447.  ^^^^  This  treaty,  however,  waa 
soon  broke;  but  an  ill-concerted  and  unfortu- 
nate en^rprise  against  Thebes  (disapproved  by 
Pericles  himself^)  in  which  the  rash  Tolmidaa 
lost  his  army  and  his  life,  made  the  Athenians 
again  listen  to  terms  of  accommodatkoi.  They 
A  r  dA.K  ^ff''^^  ^  withdraw  their  garri- 
A.  l^.  445.  ^^  1^^  BcBolJa ;  to  disavow  all 
pretensions  against  Corinth  and  Megara,  pre- 
tensions which  bad  no  other  effect  than  to  ex- 
asperate those  little  republics  against  their 
usurping  neighbour ;  and,  on  complying  with 
these  conditions,  the  Athenians  recovered  their 
citizens  made  captive  in  Boeotia,  through  the 
misconduct  of  Tolmidas.^ 

This  was  the  famous  truce  of  thirty  years, 
^,  concluded  in  the  fourteenth  year 

uiymp,        preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

A.  i>.  445.  ^  ^  much  shorter  period;  for  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  even  in  their  agree- 
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OMiiti  of  peM6,  til*  OrMksduMsoirMod  UmI  per- 
petual propeoflitj  to  war,  which  was  the  un- 
happy effect  of  Uieir  political  institutiona.^ 

The  terma  of  this  accommodatioii,  eeemingly 
little  favourable  to  the  intereat  of  Athena,  were 
dictated,  however,  rather  bj  the  ambitiou  than 
the  equity  of  that  republic ;  a  conclusion  that 
evidently  results  from  examining  the  third  se- 
fietween  ''**  ^^  events,  which  (as  observed 
the  vears  *^**^®)  completes  the  history  of 
470  and  ^^  memorable  period.  Amidst  the 
^^A  A  Q  foreign  expeditions  of  Cimon,  and 
^  *  the  domestic  dissensions  of  Greece, 
the' Athenian  arms  and  policy  had  been  gra- 
dually, during  thirty  years,  establishing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  republic  over  her  distant  co- 
lonies and  confederates.  This  bold  undertaking 
was  finally  accomplished  by  Pericles,  whose 
character  contributed  more  than  that  of  any 
one  man,  to  the  glory  and  greatness,  as  well  as 
to  the  calamities  and  ruin  of  his  country. 

His  father  Xanthippus,  who  gained  the  illus- 
trious victory  at  Mycal^,  rejoiced  in  a  son  en- 
dued with  the  happiest  natural  talents,  and  an 
innate  love  of  glory.  His  youth  was  entrusted 
to  the  learned  and  virtuous  Damon,  who  con- 
cealed, under  the  uninvidious  title  of  master  of 
rhetoric,  the  art  of  animating  hb  pupil  with  an 
ambition  to  deserve  the  first  rank  in  the  repub- 
lic, as  well  as  of  adorning  him  with  the  accom- 
plishments most  necessary  to  attain  it.  From 
Aristagoras  of  Clasomeiu^  denominated  the 
philosopher  of  mind,  on  account  of  his  con- 
tinual solicitude  to  confirm  the  most  important 
and  meet  pleasing  4>f  all  doctrines,  that  a  be- 
nevolent intelligence  presides  over  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  the  events  of  human  life, 
Pericles  early  learned  to  control  the  tempest  of 
youthful  passions,  which  so  often  blast  the  pro- 
mising hopes  of  manhood ;  to  preserve  an  un- 
shaken constancy  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, since  all  are  the  yaried  dispensations  of 
the  same  wise  providence;  and  to  trample, 
with  generous  contempt,  on  the  groveling  su- 
perstition of  the  vulgar.  Thus  qualified  by 
nature  and  education,  he  soon  displayed,  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  an  eloquence,  nourished 
by  the  copious  spring  of  philosophy,  and  enno^ 
bled  by  the  manly  elevation  of  his  character. 
His  speeches  consisted  not  in  the  unpremedi- 
tated effusions  of  a  temporary  enthusiasm ;  he 
was  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who,  before 
pronouncing  his  discourses,  committed  them 
to  writing  :>  they  were  studied  and  composed 
with  the  most  Ishorious  and  patient  care ;  and 
heing  polished  by  repeated  touches  of  correct- 
ing art,  they  rose  in  admiration,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  more  closely  examined  by  the 
piercing  eye  of  criticism;  and  acquired  the 
epithet  of  Olympian,  to  express  that  permanent 
and  steady  lustre  which  they  reflected.' 

But  the  superior  talents  of  Pericles,  which  in 
a  well  regulated  government,  would  have  in- 
creased his  influence,  had  well  nigh  occasioned 
his  ruin  in  a  turbulent  and  'suspicious  demo- 
cracy. The  memory  of  the  oldest  citizens 
faithfully  recollected,  and  the  envy  or  fears  of 
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the  younger  ratdUy  believed,  that  the  figora, 
the  countenance,  and  the  voice,  of  the  yonii|p 
orator,  strongly  resembled  thoae  of  tbe  ambi- 
tious and  artful  Pisistratus,  whose  specious  rir- 
tues  had  subverted  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
The  alarmed  jealousy  of  freedom,  which  ofiaii 
destroyed,  in  an  hour,  the  authority  established 
slowly,  and  with  much  labour,  during  many 
meritorious  years,  might  be  tempted  to  punisli 
the  imagined  tyranny  of  Pericles ;  who,  to  e«* 
cape  the  disgrace  of  the  ostracism,  shunned  tho 
dangerous  admiration  of  the  assembly. 

llie  active  vicour  of  his  mind,  thus  with- 
drawn from  pohtica,  was  totally  directed  to 
war;  and  his  abiUties,  alike  fitted  to  excel  in 
every  honourable  pursuit,  and  gradually  open- 
ing with  every  occasion  to  display  them,  earned 
off  the  palm  of  military  renown  from  the  meet 
illustrious  captains  of  the  age.  Cimon  alone 
surpassed  him  in  the  object  of  his  victorias 
gained  over  Barbarians ;  but  Pericles  equalled 
Cimon  in  valour  and  conduct  A  rivality  in 
warlike  fame  was  followed  by  a  competitioa 
for  civil  honours.  Cimon,  who  had  been  in- 
troduced on  the  theatre  of  public  life  by  the 
virtuous  Aristidee,  regarded,  like  that  great 
man,  a  moderate  aristocracy,  as  the  govern- 
ment most  conducive  to  public  happiness.  The 
contrary  opinion  was  warmly  maintained  by 
Pericles,  who  found  an  ostentatious  admiration 
of  democracy  the  best  expedient  for  removing 
the  prejudice  excited  against  him,  by  his  resem* 
blance  to  Pisistratus,  of  aspiring,  or  at  least  of 
being  capable  to  aspire,  at  royal  power.  On 
every  occasion  he  defended  the  privileges  of 
the  people  against  the  pretensions  of  the  rich 
and  noble ;  he  embraced  not  only  the  interests, 
but  adopted  the  capricious  passions,  of  the 
multitude ;  cherishing  their  presumption,  flat- 
tering their  vanity,  indulging  their  rapacity, 
gratifying  their  taste  for  pleasure  without  ex- 
pense, and  fomenting  their  natural  antipathy  to 
the  Spartans,  who,  as  the  patrons  of  rigid  aris- 
tocracy, were  peculiariy  obnoxious  to  their  re 
sentment. 

The  condition  of  the  times  powerfully  eon 
spired  with  the  views  and  measures  of  Peridea, 
since  the  glory  and  wealth  acquired  in  the  Peiw 
sian  war,  procured  not  only  allies  and  power 
to  the  state,  but  industry  and  independence  to 
the  populace.  The  son  of  Xanthippus  impel- 
led this  natural  current,  which  ran  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  both,  when  he  maintained,  that 
the  citizens  of  Athens  were  entitled  to  enjoy 
equal  advantages  at  home,  to  challenge  a  just 
pre-eminence  in  Greece,  and  to  assume  a  legal 
dominion  over  their  distant  colonies  and  con- 
federates. 

These  unfortunate  communitiee  had  an 
warily  forged  their  own  chains,  when  they 
consented  to  raise  an  annual  subsidy  to  main 
tain  the  guardian  navy  of  Athens.     They  per 

A  C  470    ^^^^^    "^^  ^^^^   ^*'    temporary 
\j.n  benevolence   would  be  soon   con- 

verted into  a  perpetual  tribute, 
since,  in  proportion  as  they  became  unaccus- 
tomed to  war,  they  laid  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  tliat  republic,  to  which  th'cy  had  tamely  en- 
trusted the  care  of  their  defence.  When  the 
rigorous  exactions  of  Athens  speedily  wamew 
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them  of  thflir  wiorY  the  wide  interrab  et  whieh 
tfaej  we|p  wpwated  from  each  other,  lendered 
It  impoenble  for  them  to  afford  mutual  asaist- 
ance,  and  to  act  with  united  vigour.  Naxoe, 
Thoeos,  JEgina,  EuboBa,  Samoa,  and  other 
tttanda  or  cities  of  leee  Lttiportance,  boldly  strug- 
gled to  repel  usurpation;  but  fighting  singlj, 
were  saoeessiTely  subdued;  while  new,  and 
miNB  grioTOUB,  burdens  were  cruelly  imposed 
on  them.  The  least  patient  again  murmured, 
petitioned,  rebelled,  and  taking  arms  to  resist 
oppreesioii,  were  treated  with  the  severity  due 
to  mipiov«Aed  sedition.  The  punishment  in* 
llicted  on  them  was  uniformly  rigorous.  They 
were  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  authors  of  the 
revolt,  to  euirender their  shipping;  to  demolish 
their  walls,  or  receive  an  Athenian  garrison,  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  give  hostages 
for  their  future  obedience.^  It  is  not  the 'busi- 
ness of  general  history  to  describe  wore  mi- 
nutely the  events  of  tiiis  social  war,  which  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  Pericles,  and  finished  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years,  with  every  success 
the  most  presumptuous  ambition  of  Athens 
could  either  expect  or  desire.  Samos,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  island  of  that  name,  made  the  most 
vigorous  resistance ;  but  at  len^  surrendered 
to  Pericles,  after  a  siege  of  nine  months,  in 
the  ninth  year  before  the  war  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.' 

Historians,  partial  or  credulous,  have  handed 
down  some  atrocious  cruelties  committed  after 
the  takbig  of  Bamos,  which  may  be  confidently 
rejected  as  fictions,  injurious  to  the  fame  of 
Parides,  who,  though  he  approved  and  ani- 
mated the  aspiring  genius  of  his  countrv,  and 
vainly  flattered  himself  that  he  could  justify,  by 
lessons  of  state,  its  most  ambitious  usurpations, 


nnifiwroly  showed  himsalfiiicapahle  of  any  de- 
liberate wickedness.  It  mtuy  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  moderate  peace  with  Sparta 
had  l>een  concluded  chieflv  with  a  view  to  allow 
the  Athenians  to  «pj^  weir  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  their  tributaries,  the  seve- 
rities exercised  over  these  unfortunate  states 
were,  in  consequence  of  ihat  event,  rather  in- 
creased than  mitigated.  Athenian  magistrates 
and  .garrisons  were  sent  to  ^vem  and  com- 
mand them.  They  were  burthened  with  new 
impositions,  and  dishonoured  by  new  badges 
of  servitude.  The  lands,  which  the  labour  of 
their  ancestors  had  cultivated,  were  seiied  and 
appropriated  by  strangers,  who  claimed  the 
distinction  of  Athenian  colonies ;  and  all  these 
once  iad^pendent  and  .flourishing  republics 
were  thenceforth  compelled  to  submit  their 
mutual  oontesia,  their  domestic  differencee,  and 
even  their  private  litigations  to  the  cognizance 
and  decision  of  Athenian  assemblies  and  tri- 
bunab.^'  By  drawing  thus  closely  the  reins 
of  government,  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  ton 
years,  brought  into  the  treasury  of  Athens  the 
sum  of  near  two  millions  sterling.^  His  vigi- 
lance seasonably  displayed  the  terrors  of  the 
Athenian  navy  before  the  most  distant  enemiee 
or  allies  of  the  republic  ;*  by  alternate  pliancy 
and  firmness,  by  successive  promises,  bribes, 
and  threats,  he  repressed  the  jealous  hostili^ 
of  neighbouring  powers ;  and  while  his  ambi- 
tion and  magnificence  fortified  and  adorned  the 
capita]  with  external  strength  and  splendonl^ 
they  also  laid  the  foundations  of  Uiose  internal 
disorders,  which  rendered  his  long  admimstra- 
tion  glorious  for  hia  contemporaries,  fatal  to 
the  succeeding  generation,  and  ever  memo- 
rable with  posterity.  / 
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of  the  School  of  Afpaeia. 

rpH£  tating  of  Samos  dosed  the  long  series 
of  Athenian  conquests.  During  the  nine 
subaequent  years,  that  once  fortunate) people 
enjoyed  and  abused'  Ihe  blessin^^  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  Their  ostentatious  displar  of  power 
bcreased  the  envy  and  terror  of  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  and  excited  the  obstinate  ^d 
bloody  war  of  twenty-seven  years,   daring 


4  TtraevAd.  «t  Diodor.  loc  eiut. 

SThiieydM.l.i.p.75. 

0  InemL  d»  Paee;  et  Xaoopfi.  d«  Ei 

7  Tbocjd.  Diwtof.Aoerat.  Plot  4fca. 


,  Imptidtese,  and  Ari(/ieee 


which  the  force  of  tlio  wbolv  Giraan  natioD 
was  exerted  to  demolish  or  uphold  the  stalely 
edifice  of  empire  that  hod  been  reared  by  tho 
ambitious  patriotism  of  Pericles.  Assisted  by 
feeble  or  reluctant  allies,  Atliens  long  struggled 
against  the  combined  strength  of  Peloponnesne, 
Ikeotia,.  Macedbo,  SicUy,  ttd  Persia ;  and  our 
curiosity  must  deservedly  be  attracted  towards 
tho  intomal  resourose  and  moral  condition  of  & 
people,  who,  with  fow  natural  adyantagesy 
could  make  such  memorable  and  pettinacioas ' 
ieffofts,  and  who,  amidbt  the  din  of  arms,  still 
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eultivating  and  improTing  th«ir  fkyootite  arts, 
produced  those  immortal  monuments  of  taste 
and  genins,  which,  sorviving  the  destruction 
of  their  walls,  navy,  and  harbours,  have  ever 
attested  the  dory  of  Athens,  and  the  impotent 
vengeance  of  her  enemies.  In  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  the  science  of  government  and  laws, 
which  gives  security  to  all  other  sciences, 
merits  the  first  place  in  our  attention ;  nor,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  will  the  enlightened  reader 
contemplate  with  indifference  the  laws  of 
Athens,  which  having  been  incorporated!  into 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  about  the  middle  of 
the  fiflh  century  befbre  Christ,  served,  after  an 
interval  of  above  sixteen  hundred  years,  to 
abolish  the  barbarous  practices  of  the  Qothic 
nations,  and  to  introduce  justice,  security,  and 
^nement,  among  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Europe.3 

The  admirable  institutionfl  of  the  heroic 
ages  were  built  on  religion ;  which,  as  we  have 
f«lly  explained  above,  ascertained  and  enforced 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  public  and  private 
life.  But  the  abused  authority  of  priests  and 
•oracles,  and  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  ever 
•solicitous  lo  obtain  the  partial  favour  of  his 
'heavenly  protectors  on  easier  terms  than  the 
iaithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  gradually  se- 
vered, by  fraud  or  violence,  the  natural  and 
most  salutary  union  between  religion  and  mo- 
lality ;  in  consequence  of  whidi  separation,  the 


1  The  Romans  lent  deputies  to  Atlieos.  to  obtain  a  copy 
<€  Sokm^s  laws,  four  hundred  and  fift7-R>ar  years  tefore 
Obriat  The  baoefila  derived  ftom  tfaeae  aahitary  iiulita- 
tions  were  gratefully  aeknowledfed  by  the  liberal  candoor 
of  a  people,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  eoe- 
«uea  and  iubjecta.    Hear  the  langnafe  of  Pliny  0«  viii-  ep- 


94.)  to  Maximus,  who  in  the  reign  of  Traiaa  waa  appointed 
covemor  of  the  proyinoe  of  Aehaia,  or  Greece:  **  Remem- 
ber that  yon  go  to  a  coontrr,  where  letters,  poltteneis,  and 


agiienitnre  itself  <if  we  beiioTe  common  re'port,) 
Revere  the  gods  and  heroes,  the 
"        eleven  11 


yirtoe  and  glory  of  the  nation.    Reaped  c 


lUihblesand 


its  vanity;  remembering  that  from  Greece  we  derived  oar 
lawa.  The  right  of  eonqneet,  indeed,  hath  enabled  as  to 
Impose  onr  laws  on  the  Greeks;  bat  that  people  had  first 
given  OS  their  laws,  at  our  solicitation,  and  when  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  power  of  our  arms.  It  would  be 
inhaman  and  barbarons  to  deprive  them  of  the  small  rem- 
nant of  liberty  which  they  stiU  poaiess." 

3  Justinian's  Pandects,  it  ia  well  known,  were  discovered 
at  Amalfl,  in  lulv,  A.  D.  1130.  In  less  than  half  a  centur/ 
afterwards,  the  ovil  law  was  studied  and  understood  in  all 
Che  great  prnvincea  of  Europe;  and  this  stody  (as  Mr.  Hume 
■obaerves.  Reign  of  Richard  the  Third)  tended  to  sharpen  the 
wits  of  men,  to  give  solidity  to  their  Judgment,  to  improve 
their  taste,  and  to  abolish  the  bai'baroos  Jurisprudence 
which  universally  prevailed  among  the  Gothie  nationa.  To 
this  law  we  owe  the  abolition  of  the  mode  of  proof  by  the 
ordeal,  the  corsoet,  the  duel,  and  other  methods  equally 
ridicoloas  and  abonid.  Pecnniary  eommutctions  ceased  to 
he  admitted  fisr  ertnMa;  private  nvenge  wae  no  longer  aa> 
thorised  bj  Hm  magistrate;  and  the  commumty  was  made 
to  ftel  its  interest  in  maintaining  the  rights,  and  avenging 
the  wrongs,  of  all  its  memhers.  See  more  in  the  admirable 
.disoourse  anneaed  to  the  Reign  of  Riohard  the  Third.  I 
shall  add  but  one  obeervatioo,  in  Mr.  Hume's  own  words: 
'**The  sensible  utility  of  the  Romau  law,  both  to  pi:rt>ric  and 
private  interest,  meommended  the  study  of  it,  at  a  time 
when  the  more  exalted  and  apeenlative  scienoea  carried  no 
charms  with  them;  and  thos  the  last  branch  of  ancient  lite- 
rature which  remained  uneorrapted,  was  happily  the  lint 
transmitted  to  tiie  modem  woiki:  for  it  is  remarkable,  thatJ 
in  the  decline  of  Roman  learning,  when  the  philoeophera 
were  universally  infected  with  superstition  and  sophistry, 
•anA  the  poeto  and  historians  with  barbarism,  the  lawyers, 
•who,  in  ether  eoontries,  an  seldom  models  of  seienee  or 
politeness,  were  yet  ^le,  by  the  constant  sindy  and  dose 
imitation  of  their  predecessors,  to  maintain  the  same  good 
•eenee  in  their  deeisions  and  reaaoolnga^and  the  same  parity 
4i their  laagvafe  Mad  espnarioa.*'  HoM'k  Hiat.ad«oL 
•4vo.p.S0QL 


former  degenerated  into  an  illiberal  supersti- 
tion, and  the  latter  relaxed  into  UcentiousaeeB, 
or  stiifened  into  pedantry.  The  striking  com- 
parison, or  rather  contrast,  between  the  genius 
and  character,  the  virtues  and  vices,  of  the 
Greeks,  as  variously  described  by  Homer  and 
by  Solon,  and  which  is  so  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  earlier  period,  must,  in  the  progress 
of  this  discourse,  naturally  present  itself  to  the 
reflection  of  the  attentive  reader,  and  will  set 
in  the  clearest  point  of  view  the  unhappy  re- 
volution of  manners,  which  time  and  accident 
had  produced  in  the  wide  interval  between  the 
poet  and  the  legislator. 

The  very  imperfect  legislation  of  Draco,' 
who  flourished  thirty  years  before  Solon,^ 
^.  proved  that  the  Athenians  felt  the 

ypP*  want  of  a  science,  which  they  knew 
A^f^A*^  not  how  to  acquire  or  ciiltivate. 
A.  Ij.  qsm.  ,pjjg  austere  gravity  of  that  magis- 
trate seems  to  have  imposed  on  the  easy  cre- 
dulity of  the  multitude ;  for  his  ignorance  or 
severity  were  alike  unworthy  of  the  important 
office  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  He  gave 
laws,  which,  according  to  the  lively  expression 
of  an  orator,  seemed  to  be  written,^  not  with 
ink,  but  with  blood;  since  death  or  banishment 
were  his  ordinary  penalties  for  the  most  trivial 
ofiences,  as  weu  as  for  the  most  dangerous 
crimes:  and  he  justified  this  rigour,  by  at^ 
surdly  observing,  that  the  smallest  disorders 
deserved  death,  and  no  severer  ptmishment 
could  be  inflicted  on  the  greatest.  The  laws 
of  Draco,  therefore,  tended  only  to  increase  the 
evils  which  they  were  designed  to  remedy;^ 
and  no  people  ever  presented  a  scene  of  greater 
confusion  and  misery,  than  did  the  unhappy 
Athenians,  when  the  abilities  and  virtueitf  m 
Solon  were  seasonably  caUed  to  their  reliefl 

In  relating  the  general  revolutions  of  Greece, 

Olvmn         ^^  ^     occasion  to  describe  the  im- 

|V^*       portant    services,   and    illustrious 

^^^g^  merit,  of  this  extraordinary  man, 

*     *  whose  disinterestedness,  patriotisna, 

and  humanity,  equalled  his  military  conduct 
and  success.  His  royal  extraction  (fot  he 
sprang  from  the  race  of  the  Codrids,)  his  ex- 
perienced abilities,  above  all,  his  approved  wis- 
dom and  equity,  pointed  him  out  for  the  no- 
blest and  most  sublime  employment  of  huma- 
nity, that  of  regulating  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  a  free  people.  Such,  at  least,  the 
Athenians  may  be  considered,  when  their  una- 
nimous suffrage  rendered  Solon  the  absoluts 
umpire  of  their  whole  constitution  and  policy ; 
although,  prior  to  this  period,  they  suffered  the 
combined  evils  of  anarchy  and  oppression.' 
The  magistrales  plundered  the  treasury  and 
the  temples ;  and  often  betrayed,  for  bribes,  (he 
interests  of  their  country.  The  rich  tyrannised 
over  the  poor,  the  poor  continually  alarmed 
the  safety  of  the  rich.    The  rapacity  of  oredi- 


3  Snidaa  in  voce  Draco.    Pollux,  L  viii.  e.  vi. 

4  MeursiOB,  Solorf. 

9  The  orator  Demades,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  Hm 
obeerratlon  has  been  always  repeated  in  speaking  of  Draeo. 
though  his  laws  were  certainly  written  neither  with  blood 
nor  ink.    Even  thoee  of  Solon  were  only  engraved  on  tables 


kept  in  Ihe  eitadeL 
6i 


Aristot.  de  CIvL  iL  et  Pint  in  Soloii. 
7 Fkagm. BoloBkiapad DesMMth.  p. 9M. adit.  WoL 
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ton  knew  no  btmndi.  Tiiej  compelled  the  in-* 
solvent  dabtora  to  cultivate  their  lands,  like 
cattle ;  to  perform  the  serrice  of  beaets  of  bur- 
den; and  to  transfer  to  them  their  sons  and 
daughters,  whom  they  exported  as  slaves  to 
foreign  countries.  Solon,  with  a  laodable 
vanity,  boasts  of  having  recovered  and  restored 
to  their  native  rights  many  of  those  unhappy 
men,  whose  sentiments  had  been  debased,  and 
language  corrupted,  by  the  infamy  of  fiarba- 
rian  servitude.^  The  wretched  populace,  de- 
riving courage  from  despair,  had  determined 
no  longer  to  submit  to  such  multiplied  rigours ; 
and  before  the  wisdom  of  the  lawgiver  inter- 
posed, they  had  taken  the  resolution  to  elect 
and  follow  some  warlike  leader,  to  attack  and 
batcher  their  oppressors,  to  estabUsh  an  equal 
partition  of  lands,  and  to  institute  a  new  form 
of  govemment.9  But  the  numerous  ctientB 
and  retainers,  who,  in  a  country  little  ac- 
quainted with  arts  and  manufactures,  depend- 
ed on  the  wealthy  proprietors  o^  lands  and 
mines  of  Attica,  must  have  rendered  this  un- 
dertaking alike  dangerous  to  both  parties ;  so 
that  both  became  willing  rather  to  submit  their 
differences  to  law,  than  to  decide  Lhem  by  the 
8word« 

The  impartiality  of  Solon  merited  the  un- 
limited confidence  of  his  country.  He  main- 
tained the  ancient  division  of  property,  but 
abolisfaed  debts.  He  established  the  rate  of 
interest  at  12  per  cent.,  at  which  it  afterwards 
remained ;  but  forbade,  that  the  insolvent 
debtor  should  become  the  slave  of  his  creditor, 
or  be  compelled  to  sell  his  children  into  servi- 
tude. After  these  preliminary  regulations, 
which  seemed  immediately  necessary  to  the 
pablic  peace,  Solon  proceeded,  with  an  impar- 
tial and  steady  hand,  to  new-model  the  govern- 
ment ;io  on  this  generous,  but  equitable  princi- 
ple, that  the  few  ought  not,  as  hitherto,  to 
command,  and  the  many  to  obey ;  but  that  the 
*M>Ilective  body  of  the  people,  le^ly  convened 
m  a  national  assembly,  were  entitled  to  decide, 
by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  alternatives  of 
peace  and  war;  to  contract  or  dissolve  alliances 
with  foreign  states ;  to  enjoy  all  the  branches 
of  legislative  or  tovereign  power  ;ii  and  to  elect, 


R  Idem,  ibid.  0  Plat,  in  Solon. 

10  Tha  most  oonset  infermatioo  eoooerniog  the  ancient 
fCfoblio  of  AUmm,  and  tha  laws  of  Solon,  it  contained  in 
Arifltot.  Ftano.  de  Cirit.  Athen.  and  in  varioua  part*  of  his 
eeeood,  firarth,  and  aizth  book*  of  Politiee.  Sl  In  bocrat 
Areoiw«it  Panathen.  and  Panegyr.  And  3.  In  Pint  in 
ViLBotoo.    X«iopbon*fTraatisoooneerainftb»  Athenian 


lepabllc  rdalee  to  later  times,  when  many  corroptioaa  had 
crept  in.  ai  will  be  afterwarda  explained.  It  ii  remarkable, 
that  Pomrioi,  I.  vi.  baa  eonfonnded  the  moderate  inatitu- 
tiooe  oTSoloo  with  the  demoetatieal  Hoenlioaanea  and  ty- 
raony  intrpduead  by  Periclee  and  hi«  •ocoeaaora  in  the  ad- 
miniatration.  The  palpable  errors  of  ao  jadieiooa  an  author 
proT«  how  little  aoearate  knowledge  the  Oraeka  poaaeaaed 
on  the  aaljoet  of  their  own  hiatory ;  and  how  impoeaible  it 
ia  for  a  nodom  writer,  who  blindly  foUowa  anch  guideajOot 
to  fan  into  innonierable  errora  and  oontradlctiooa.    The 


of  Ariatotle  fde  Cifkate)  ab 

aanrea  putiealar  attention  from  thoaa  who  write  or  atody 
Jm  history  of  repabliea.  In  it  we  aee  the  germ,  and  often 
mere  than  the  germ,  of  the  political  wo^a  of  Haehlavel, 
which  Montoaqnien  naa  ao  often  eopled,  without  onoe  ac- 
knowledging hw  obligation. 

II  The  election  contained  a  mixtnre  of  chance,  since 
those  wto  w«re  named  by  the  MOple  eaat  lota  to  decide  oo 
whom  the  ofllee  shoaM  be  conferred.  The  aame  yraethw 
preraib  in  choosing  the  senators  of  the  repoMic  or  Berne. 
Bat  SoloQ  eoaetad,  that  the  fcrtaoate  candidate  shovM  nn. 


approve,  and  judge  the  magistrates  or  mmis- 
ters  entrusted,  for  a  limited  time,  with  the  ex- 
eeuiioe  authority. 

In  the  actual  state  of  most  countries  of  En- 
rope,  such  a  form  of  government,  as  only  takes 
place  in  some  small  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
would  be  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of 
withdrawing  the  citiiens  too  much  from  their 
private  affairs.  But  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
particularly  in  Attica,  tho  slaves  were  four 
times  more  numerous  than  the  freemen  ;^3  and 
of  the  latter  we  may  compute  that  little  more 
than  ope-half  were  entitled  to  any  share  in  the 
sovereignty.  Strangers,  and  all  those  who 
could  not  ascertain  their  Athenian  descent, 
both  in  the  male  and  femide  line,  were  totally 
excluded  from  the  assembly  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice. The  regulations  of  Solon  marked  the 
utmost  attention  to  preserve  the  pure  blood  of 
Athens  unmixed  and  unoorrupted ;  nor  could 
any  foreigner,  whatever  merit  he  might  claim 
with  the  public,  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
citizen,  unless  he  abandoned  for  ever  his  native 
country,  professed  the  knowledge  of  some 
highly  useful  or  ingenious  art,  and,  in  both 
cases,  had  been  chosen  by  ballot,  in  a  foil  assem- 
bly of  six  thousand  Athenians.  These  circum- 
stances (especially  as  the  Athenian  people  were 
usually  convened  only  four  times  in  thirty-five 
days)  prevented  their  assemblies  firom  being 
either  so  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  or  so 
numerous  and  tumultuary,  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed.  Tet  their  numbers,  and 
stBl  more  their  impetuosity  and  ignorance, 
must  have  proved  inconsistent  with  good 
government,  if  Solon  had  not'secured  the  ves- 
sel of  the  republic  from  the  waves  of  popular 
frenzy,  by  the  two  firm  anchors  of  the  senate 
and  the  Areopagus;  tribtmals  originally  of 
great  dignity  anid  of  veiy  extensive  power, 
into  which  men  of  a  certain  description  only 
could  be  received  as  members, 

Solon  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes, 
according  to  the  produce  of  their  estates. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  lands 
annually  yielded  five  hundred  measures  of 
liquid,*  as  well  as  dry  commodities;  and  the 
minimum  of  whose  yearly  income  may  be  cal- 
culated at  sixty  poimds  sterling;  which  is 
equivalent,  if  we  estimate  the  relative  value 
of  money  by  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  the 
tilings  most  necessary  to  life,  to  aboot  six  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  m  the  present  age.i>  The 
second  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates 
produced  three  hundred  measures ;  the  third, 
of  those  whose  estates  produced  two  hundred ; 
the  fourth,  and  by  far  the  most  nuraeroue  class 
of  Athenians,  either  possessed  no  landed  pro- 
perty, or  at  least  enjoyed  not  a  revenue  in  land 
equal  to  twenty-four  pounds  sterling,  or,  agree^ 
ably  to  tlie  above  proportion,  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  of  our  present  currency. 

A3X  ranks  of  citizens  were  alike  admitted  to 


dergo  what  la  called  a  probation ;  hia  character  and  merits 
were  thoa  expoeed  to  a  aeeond  examination ;  and  it  aeemed 
aeareely  poaalble,  alter  this  seveio  aeintiny,  that  any  man 
ahonid  atuin  powar,  who  was  nUogathar  unworthy  of 
public  confidence. 

19  See  my  Introdootory  Dieeoaise  to  the  Oraliona  of  Ly 
sias  and  Isoeratss,  p.  5,  et  seq. 
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▼oto  in  the  puUie  MMmblj,  and  to  judge  in  the 
courta  of  justice,  whether  eiyii  or  criminal, 
which  were  properly  so  many  conunittees  of 
the  aaaemUy.'  But  the  three  first  dasaea  were 
exclusively  entitled  to  ait  in  the  senate,  to  de- 
cide in  the  Areopagus,  or  to  hold  any  other 
office  of  magistracy.  To  theae  dignities  they 
were  elected  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  who9  they  were  accountable  for  their 
administration,  and  by  whom  they  might  be 
punished  for  malvecsation  or  ne^^igence,  al- 
though they  derived  no  emolument  from  the 
diligent  diseha^  of  their  doty. 

The  senate  of  four  hundred,  which,  eighty- 
six  years  afler  its  institution,  was  augmentod  to 
five  hundred  by  Clisthenes,  enjoyed  the  im- 
portant prerogatives  of  convoking  the  popular 
assembly ;  of  previously  examining  all  matters 
before  they  came  to  be  decided  by  the  people, 
which  gave  them  a  negative  before  debate  in  all 
public  reaolutions ;  and  of  making  laws  which 
had  force  during  a  year,  without  requiring  the 
consent  of  the  populace.  Besides  this  general 
superintendence  and  authority,  the  senate  was 
exclusively  invested  with  many  particular 
branches  of  the  executive  power.  The  presi- 
dent of  that  council  had  the  cuatody  of  the 
public  archives  and  treasury.  The  senate 
alone  built  ships ;  equipped  fleets  and  armies  ; 
seized  and  confined  state-criminals ;  examined 
and  punished  several  offences,  which  were  not 
expressly  forbidden  by  any  positive  law.  The 
weight  of  such  a  council,  which  assembled 
every  day,  except  festivals,  infused  a  large  mix- 
ture of  aristocracy  into  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion. This,  as  -we  shall  immediately  explain, 
was  still  farther  increased  by  the  authority  of 
the  Areopagus,  a  court  so  named  from  the 
place  where  it  was  held  ;  a  hill  sacked  to  Man, 
adjoining  to  the  citadel. 

The  principal  magistrates  in  Athebs  were  the 
nine  ar^hons,  the  fint  of  whom  gave  his^name 
to  the  year,  and  presided  in  the  civil  courts  of 
justice,  where  a  committee  of  the  people,  cho- 
sen promiscuously  from  all  classes  by  lot,^  sat 
as  judffes  and  jury ;  but  where  it  belonged  to 
the  arehon  and  his  assessors,  men  appoihted  by 
Buffra^  and  acquainted  with  forms,  to  take 
what  m  Scotland  is  called  precognition,  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  action,  to  give  the  ballot,' 
and  to  receive  and  declare  the  verdict  and  sen- 
tence of  the  court.  The  arehon  next  in  dig- 
nity, who  had  the  appellation  of  king,  presided 


1  Id  my  Introdmtocy  DiaeosnM  to  the  OratioSfl  of  Lt> 
siu,  ^o.  I  had  oceuioo  to  explain  the  Datoio  of  the 
Athenian  tribanak.  Since  the  pubtioation  of  that  work, 
the  Mune  mbjeet,  and  particalaily  the  form  of  dril  prooeia, 
has  been  aeeurataly  explained  by  Sir  William  Jonea.  in  hia 
Dimertatiotta  annexed  to  the  traiulation  of  laniua.  Mr.  Pet- 
tingal's  learned  woric  upon  the  nae  and  practice  ofharUs 
amonf  the  ancient*,  lately  fell  into  myJiandi.  Wherein 
my  ideal  and  his  differ,  will  eaafly  appear  from  the  text, 
and  needs  not  be  pointed  oot. 

9  The  esaential  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Athe- 
nian eoTorament,  consisted  in  the  diflbrent  plaeinf  of  the 
{udicfal  power;  which  at  Rome  remained  300  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate.  The  seditions  of  the  Gracchi,  ^nd 
most  of  the  civil  dissensions  which  happened  before  the 


time  of  AosnstDS,  had  for  their  oineol  or  pretanee,  the  al- 

^  of  this  order  ofthincs,  i    *  '    " 

stttufion  nearer  the  Athenian. 


taring 


I  order  ofthincs,  and  briofinf  the  Roman  coo- 


3  Oi  ri9t*T$(  row  myvM  xai  r^9  iniptf  f  *t'«rr(c,  are  tho 
words  of  Lysias.  The  same  wiitor  mentioaa  tha  trmfttfi^ 
rvfitnutf  aasemow  sysdics. 


m  causes  rsspoeting  religion  and  things  sacnd, 
which  formed  the  object  of  an  important  and 
dangerous  branch  of  Athenian  jurisprudence. 
The  Arehon  third  in  dignity,  with  his  aasossors 
the  generals,^  presided  in  military  matters;  and 
the  six  remaining,  who  were  known  by  the 
general  appellation  of  thesmothets,  heard  cri- 
minal pleas  of  various  kinds,  or  rather  direct- 
ed the  proceedings  of  the  six  courts  where  cri- 
minal causes  were  examined  and  determined. 
Thesejiine  archons,  or  presidents  of  the  several 
courts  of  justice,  like  all  other  Athenian  magis- 
trates, were,  at  the  expiration  of  their  annual 
office,  accountable  to  the  people;  and  when 
their  conduct,  afler  a  severe  scrutiny,  appeared 
to  merit  public  approbation  and  gratitude,  they 
were  received,  and  remained  for  life,  members 
of  the  Areopagus, 'a  senate  invested  with  a 
general  inspection  over  the  laws  and  religion, 
as  well  as  over  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
citizens ;  and  which,  in  dangerous  emersenciee, 
was  even  entitled  to  assume  a  sort  of  dictato- 
rial power.* 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  the  constitution 
established  by  Solon,  according  to  which  every 
Athenian  citizen  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  being  judged  by  his  peers,  and  tried 
by  laws  to  which  he  himself  had  consented. 
Although  the  legislative  and  judicial  powen 
were  thus  lodged  with  the  people,  men  of  pro- 
perty and  ability  were  alone  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  government;  and  as  power 
in  some  measure  followed  property,  the  same 
expedient  which  served  to  maintain  a  due  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  in  society,  tended  also  to  pro- 
mote ^e  industry  and  frugality  of  the  multttude, , 
that  tbey  might  thereby  become  entitled  to 
share  those  honours  and  offices,  to  which  per- 
sons of  a  certain  estate  only  could  aspire. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  of  the  most  exten- 
sive nature,  comprehending  not  only  rules  of 
right,  but  maxims  of  morality,  regulations  of 
commerce,  and  precepts  of  agriculture.  To 
describe  his  institutions  respecting  such 'matters 
as  are  properly  the  objects  of  law,  would  be  ex- 
plaining those  great  but  familiar  principlea, 
concerning  marriage,  succession,  testaments, 
the  rights  of  persons  and  of  things,  which, 
throuj^  the  medium  of  the  civil  law,  have  been 
conveyed  into  the  jurisprudence  of  all  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  Europe.  His  laws  oonoem- 
ing  education  and  manners  prove  that  drunk- 
enness and  unnatural  love  were  the  pre- 
dominant vices  of  that  early  age.  It  was^  a 
particular  duty  of  the  arehotts,  to  prevent  or 
punish  offences  committed  in  consequence  of 
mtoxication ;  and  the  regulations  eonceming 
schools,'  which  were  not  to  be  opened  till  san- 
rise,  which  were  ordered  to  be  shut  before  night, 
and  into  which  none  bnt  such  relatione  of  the 
master,  as  were  particularly  specified  by  law, 
could  on  any  pretence  be  admitted,  marked  the 
utmost  solicitude  to  root  out  an  evfl  which  al- 
ready infbcted  and  dSngraeed  the  mameni  of 
Greece. 


4  Lysiaa,  in  the  second  oration  afainat  Alcibiadaa  (a  mi- 
litary oauaet)  not  oi^  mentioos  tha  refmrt^it^  or  geoarals, 
hot  addfasses  them  aaparalsly  fkom  the  »*ftts  itxmrrm^ 
or  Judfsa. 

5  Isoorat.  Oratio  Araopagit. 
8iBaoUo.iDr 


xnL] 

Hie  ednettion  noomnranded  hy  Solon  nearly 
raaembled  that  above  deacribed,  which  gene- 
rall/  prevailed  in  Greece/  The  childrei^  of 
Athenian  citiiens,  when  taken  firom  the  hands 
of  the  women,  were  delivered  to  two  masters, 
of  whom  the  one  formed  the  body,  and  the 
other  the  mind.  Swimming,  and  the  easier 
exercises,  prepared  them  for  the  harder  toils  of 
the  gymnastic.  Reading,  and  learning  by  heart 
the  lessons  and  examples  of  the  poets,  made 
way  for  the  severer  studies  of  eloquence  and 
philosophy.  In  process  of  time,  music,  geome- 
try, and  drawing,  seem  to  have  entered  into 
the  plan  of  a  liberal  education.^  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  the  youth  of  all  ranks  took  an  oath 
in  the  temple  of  Agraulos  (an  appellation  of 
Minerva,)  to  obey  and  to  maintain  the  laws  of 
their  country  ;  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
promote  its  prosperity ;  to  follow  the  standard 
of  whatever  commanders  might  be  appointed  to 
conduct  them;  to  sail  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  when  summoned  by  the  public  service ; 
to  fight  to  death  for  their  native  land ;  and  to 
regard  whe^t,  barley,  vines,  and  olives,  as  the 
only  boundaries  of  Attica;'  a  preposterous 
arrogance  in  that  little  republic,  which  already 
betrayed  an  ambition  to  conquer  and  appro- 
priate all  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  world. 
When  the  Athenian  youth  were  not,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  this  oath,  engaged  in  military  service, 
they  were  obliged  by  law  to  follow  such  em- 
ployments as  suited  their  respective  fortunes. 
AgricaUure,  commerce,  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
(ell  to  the  share  of  the  poor ;  the  rich  still  con- 
tinued their  application  to  gymnastic  and  phi- 
^loeophv,  carefully  studied  the  laws  of  the 
republic,  examined  the  ancient  and  actual  con- 
dition of  their  own  and  neighbouring  states ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  appeared  as  candidates 
in  the  assembly  for  such  offices  of  trust  and 
honour  mh  their  regular  manners,  inoffensive 
and  dutiful  behaviour  in  aU  the  relations  of 
private  life,  temperance,  economy,  public  spirit, 
and  abilitiMi^o  might  obtain  from  the  voluntary 
soffrai^e  of  the  people. 

A  r  ifttk  '^^^  usurpation  of  Pi^istratus, 
A.  1^.  3fo.  tjj^jQgjj  jj  destroyed  for  a  time  the 
political  liberty  of  Athens,  gave  stability  to  most 
of  the  laws  and  forms  introduced  by  Solon. 
That  extraordinary  tyrant,  for  so  the  Greeks 
styled  him,  was  not  more  distinguished  by  the 
loftinees  of  his  genius  than  the  humanity  of  his 
disposition ;  and  had  not  the  violence  of  con- 
tending factions,  and  the  fury  of  his  enemies, 
inflamed  his  natural  love  of  power,  the  name 
of  Pisistratus  would  stand  the  foremost  in  the 
Ibt  of  Grecian  patriots  and  heroes.  His  valour 
and  conduct  were  signalized  in  the  conquest  of 
Nisflsa,  Salamis,  Naxos,  Delos,  and  Sigaeum; 
and  if  he  displa^d  boldness  and  address  in  ac- 
quiring sovereignty,  he  displayed  still  more 
moderation  and  virtue  in  administering  it.  He 
assumed,  indeed,  the  royal  dignities  of  priest 
and  general,  and  took  care  that  the  chief 
offices  of  magistracy  should  be  filled  by  his  par- 
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7  8ae  Cbspten  V.  and  VL 
H  AnaL  Polit.  1.  t&.  e.  iii. 

9  See  iotroduetioo  to  Lyaaa,  kc  p.  4. 

10  Ljriss,  f 


tisans.  Bttt  he  maintained  the  regular  cour»j 
of  law  and  justice,  not  only  by  lus  authority, 
but  by  his  example ;  having  appeared  in  person 
to  answer  an  accusation  in  the  Areopagus.  He 
not  only  enforced  the  laws  of  Solon  against 
idleness,  but  endeavoured  to  give  them  more 
efficacy  by  introducing  new  arts  and  manufac- 
tories into  Attica.  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
into  that  country  the  complete  collection  of  Ho- 
mcr^s  poems,  which  be  commanded  to  be  sung 
at  the  Panathenean  festival ;  nor  can  we  sup- 
pose that  he  should  have  been  zealous  to  diffuse 
the  liberal  and  manly  sentiments  of  that  divine 
poet,  if  his  government  had  not  resembled  the 
moderation  and  equity  of  the  heroic  ages,  ra- 
ther than  the  despotism  of  tyrants. 

His  son  Hipparchus  imitated  and  surpassed 
the  mild  virtues  of  his  father ;  and  amidst  the 
turbulence  of  the  late  democracy,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged with  a  sigh  by  the  Athenians,  that 
their  ancestors  were  indeed  happy  under  Solon 
and  Pisistratus,  but  that  the  reign  of  the  tyrant 
Hipparchus  brought  back  on  earth  the  golden 
days  of  Saturn.  The  father  had  required  a 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  Attica,  to  support 
his  guards,  and  the  other  appendages  of  royalty : 
his  more  generous  son  remitted  one  half  of  this 
imposition.  While  he  alleviated  the  burdens, 
yet  encouraged  the  industry  of  his  subjects,  by 
building  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  he 
was  solicitous  to  dispel  their  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity by  erecting  pillars  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  engraved  with  elegiac  verses,  containing 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  precepts  of  morality. 
He  collected  tlie  first  library  in  Athens ;  and 
his  liberal  rewards,  and  still  more  his  agreeable 
manners  and  winning  affability,  attracted  to 
that  city  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the 
age. 

The  murder  of  Hipparchus  exasperated  the 
temper  of  his  brother  and  successor  Hippias ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  calamities  which  the 
latter  inflicted  and  suffered,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  government  of  Pisistratus  and  his  fa- 
mily, which,  with  various  interruptions,  lasted 
sixty -eight  years,' >  increased  the  strength,  and 
IHt>moted  the  refinement  of  Athens. '^ 
^1  Tet  in  nothing  was  that  usurpa- 

uiym^  tion  more  advantageous  than  in  the 
A^  S09  *"**™'^'*^8  sense  of  liberty  which 
^^'  the  memory  of  past  servitude,  un- 
der Hippias,  excited  and  kept  alive  in  Atliens, 
oiler  the  popular  government  had  been  restored 
by  Clisthenes  and  Alcibiades.  We  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  relate  the  foreign  victo- 
ries of  the  republic,  which  immediately  followed 
that  event;  but  at  the  same  time  the  constitu- 
tion of  government  underwent  a  considerable 
change.  By  admitting  to  the  rank\>f  citizens 
a  promiscuous  crowd  of  strangers,  fugitives, 
AUienians  of  half  blood,  and  perhaps  slaves, 
the  tribes  were  augmented  from  four  to  ten ; 
and  the  senators  from  four  to  five  thousand. 
The  ostracism  was  likewise  established ;  a  law 
by  which  any  citizen  whose  influence  or  abili- 


U  Betweoo  STB  aod  510.  B.  C. 

1^  See  the  treatise  of  Meanitti,  entitled  PiMflratitf,  ona 
ofthe  few  ratigrnriory  perforuiaDces  in  tlio  immcnie  collec- 
tion orGronoviiM, 
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ties  seemed  dan^rerous  to  liberty,  might  be  ban- 
ished ten  jreara,  without  the  proof  or  allefj^tion 
of  any  positive  crime. 

^.  In  this  condition  the  republic 

,  y™P*  continued  thirty  yearn  until  the  glo* 
?^*p  ^-g  riouB  victories  of  Salamit,  Platsa, 
and  MycaM,  encouraged  the  lowest 
bat  most  numerous  class  of  citizens,  by  whose 
ralour  those  memorable  exploits  had  been 
achiered,  to  make  farther  invasions  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  their  superiors.  The  sudden  wealth, 
which  the  rich  spoils  of  the  Barbarians  had  dif- 
fused among  all  ranks  of  men,  increased  the 
census  of  individuals,  and  destroyed  the  balance 
of  the  constitution.  Aristides,  who  perceived 
it  to  be  impossible  to  resist  the  natural  progress 
of  democracy,  seasonably  yielded  to  men  who 
had  arms  in  iheip  hands,  and  firmness  in  their 
hearts ;  and  proposed,  with  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, but  much  secret  reluctance,'  a  law  by 
which  the  Athenian  magistrates  should  be 
thenceforth  promiscuously  elected  from  the 
four  classes  of  citizens.  This  innovation  paved 
the  way  for  the  still  greater  changes  begun 
twenty  years  aflerwards,  and  gradually  com- 
pleted by  Pericles ;  a  revolution  of  which  the 
consequences  were  not  immediately  felt,  but 
which  continually  became  more  sensible,  and 
finally  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  Athens  and 
of  Greece, 

The  general  reasons  which  prevailed  on  the 
equity  and  discernment  of  Pericles  to  espouse, 
with  undue  warmth,  the  cause  of  the  populace, 
have  in  the  preceding  chapter  been  sufficiently 
explained.  Yet  whatever  partial  motives  of 
^.  interest  and  ambition '  might  warp 

1    ^^\^\      ^®  views  of  this  illustrious  states- 
A  ^r  44Q    *"*"'  ^^   must  be    acknowledged, 
■  that  the  foreign  transactions  and 

fiuccess  of  the  republic,  and  particularly  the 
new  situation  in  which  the  Athenians  found 
themselves  placed  with  regard  to  their  distant 
allies  and  colonies,  might  naturally  suggest  and 
occasion  very  important  alterations  in  the 
Athenian  constitution.  The  ancient  and  sacred 
law,  which  obliged  every  citizen,  without  fee 
or  reward,  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, could  not  easily  be  extended  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  protecting,  without  a  proper  recompense, 
the  interest  of  foreign  communities.  The  scanty 
population  of  Attica  sufHced  not  to  answer  the 
demands  of  so  many  distant  expeditions.  It 
became  necessary  to  hire  troops  wherever  they 
might  be  found ;  and,  as  this  necessity  introduced 
pay  into  the  Athenian  armies,  a  similar,  though 
not  equally  cogent,  reason  established  fees  and 
salaries  for  all  the  different  orders  of  judges  and 
masristrates.  The  same  principle  of  duty  and 
public  spirit,  which  obliged  every  freeman  to 


I  Ex»v  MIN9VT1  St  9«/u*,  eit^  oa  this  ooeMkm  by  Pla- 
•.a-eh,  well  expresses  the  I'oroed  (enerMity  of  ArtetidM  to 
iTip  populace. 

3  Plutarnh  (inPoricle)  mentioMa  particular  reuon  which 
onfaeed  PericloR  to  counteract  the  ari«tocraey,  and  to 
nbridge  tlta  poMr«>r  of  the  Areopafua.  Althnuffh  he  had 
li'»n  oOen  named  ftr  the  office  of  arrbon,  the  lot  had  never 
fallen  on  him ;  ao  that  he  cooht  not  he  received  aa  a  mem- 
her  of  that  respected  court.  If  this  observation  be  well 
found<*d,  it  shows  how  little  real  weight  the  annual  mafia* 
traeies  had  at  Athens;  since  Pericles,  though  ha  never  at- 
tainf»d  the  dignity  of  archon,  governed  the  repnblie  many 
ye«iB  with  unrivalled  authority. 


fi^t  without  pay,  likewise  obliged  him  gra^ 
tuitously  to  judge,  consult,  and  deliberate,  foi 
the  benefit  of  his  country.  Bat  when  the  coib 
tested  interests  of  foreign^  though  dependent 
communities,  were  agitated  and  adjusted  in  thi 
tribunals  of  Athens,  it  seemed  reasonable  foi 
those  who  spent  their  time  in  an  employment, 
to  which  no  natural  obligation  called  tliem,  tn 
demand  a  pro^r  reward  for  their  useful  soiw 
vices.  At  first,  therefore,  a  small  sum,  bat' 
which  gradually  increased  with  the  power  of 
the  people,  was  regularly  distributed  among 
the  citizens,  for  every  deliberation  which  they 
held,  and  for  every  cause  which  they  deter- 
mined. 

The  desire  of  reaping  this  profit  made  ths 
populace  anxious  to  draw  all  causes  and  deli- 
berations before  their  own  tribunals  and  assem* 
blies.  This  design  was  successfully  accomplish- 
ed by  Ephialtes,'  an  artful  and  daring  dema- 
gogue,^ whom  Pericles  employed  as  a  proper 
instrument  to  effect  such  invidious  measures  as 
were  most  obnoxious  to  the  rich  and  noble. 
While  his  patron  extended  the  renown  of 
Athens  by  his  foreign  victories,  and  graduaDy 
reduced  into  subjection  the  colonies  and  allies 
of  the  republic,  the  obsequious  Ephialtes  zeal- 
ously promoted  his  domestic  measures;  and  by 
undermining  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  of 
the  Areopagus,^  the  firmest  bulwarks  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  laws 
of  Solon.  The  assassination  of  Ephialtes  prov- 
ed only  the  weakness  of  his  enemies;  and  we 
shall  find,  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Athens, 
that  most  matters  of  deliberation  came,  thence-  « 
forth,  in  the  first  instance,  before  tlie  popular  as- 
sembly; that  the  wise  institutions  of  Solon 
were  reduced  to  an  empty  form ;  and  that  the 
magnanimity  of  Pericles,  the  extravagance  of 
his  immediate  successors,  the  patriotism  of 
Thrasybulus  and  Conon,  the  integrity  of  Pho- 
cion,  the  artifices  of  ^schines,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  successively  swayed, 
at  will,  a  wild  and  capricious  democracy. 
Olvmn  '^^®  revolution  which  immediately 

1  TTv  1  followed,  in  the  majAners,  character, 
A  C  440  "**^  conduct  of  the  Athenians, 
•  ^w-  ^as  the  nataia]  consequence  of  the 
change  of  government,  combined  with  other 
circumstances  inseparably  connected  with  their 
domestic  and  external  prosperity.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  success  of  Aristides,  Cimont 
and  Pericles,  had  tripled  the  revenues,  and  in- 
creased, in  a  far  greater  proportion,  the  domi- 


3  Plut.  in  Pericle. 

4  Authors  have  not  described  in  what  particular  cespetfts, 
or  by  what  particular  means,  Ephialtes  effected  his  pur- 
poee :  yet  we  may  collect,  from  obecnre  binta  on  tUf  mD" 
ject,  that  ho  not  onlv  brought  before  the  inferior  *'i'>*JP*^ 
causes  hitherto  confined  to  the  Areopagus,  but  took  tiroa» 
that  court  its  general  inspection  and  superintendence  cm 
the  religion  and  laws ;  which  offieea  he  beaiowed  oa  the 
popular  court  of  the  i|A.«ii<«  and  the  v«^e^«x«u(«c,  who  were 
appointed,  and  dismissed,  at  the  will  of  the  peopls.  tie 
likewise  rendered  the  9ro&af  ton  for  becoming  an  Arttf^r 
jriu  lesa  aevere  than  formerly.  Persona  crept  into  ""^L 
der,  whoae  obarafilera  disgraced  lu  Tha  AnopagiM  m* 
came  equally  accessible  to  presents  and  to  bieaoty;  ■« 
their  deetsiona  feH  into  eontampt.  Bee  the  ^•■^o**^. VfT 
crates  upon  nfbrming  the  ffovecnment  of  Athens,  and  Atn«- 
n»us,l.tx.    That  Ephialtea,  or  Perielea  himself,  "kf"*!  ■ 


the  authority  of  the  senate  (although  it  is  oM 
by  any  ancient  author,)  appean  from  «li  "• 


weakened 
remarked  by  any 
■ubsequent  history  of  Athena 
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nions  of  the  repablie.  TlieAUi0oi«D  gaUejs 
commanded  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  their  merchantmen  had  eoigroflsed  the 
traffic  of  the  adjacent  countries ;  the  magazines 
of  Athens  abounded  with  wood,  metal,  ebony, 
ivory,  and  all  the  materials,  of  the  useful  as 
well  as  of  the  agreeable  arts;  they  imported 
the  luxuries  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Pontus,  and  Peloponnesus ;.  experience  had 
improycd  their  skill  in  working  the  silver  mines 
of  mount  Larium ;  they  had  lately  opened  the 
valuable  marble  veins  in  mount  Pentelicus; 
the  honey  of  Hymettus  was  more  esteemed,  in 
proportion  as  it  became  better  known  to  their 
neighbours ;  the  colture  of  their  olives  (oil  be- 
ing long  their  staple  commodity,  and  the  only 
production  of  Attica,  which  Solon  allowed  them 
to  export)  must  have  improved  with  the  gene- 
ral improvement  of  the  country  in  arts  and 
agriculture,  especially  under  the  activo  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  who  liberally  let  loose  the 
public  treasure  to  encourage  every  species  of 
industry.* 

But  if  that  minister  promoted  the  love  of  ac- 
tion, he  found  it  necessary  at  least  to  comply 
with,  if  not  to  excite,  the  extreme  passion  for 
pleasure,  which  then  began  to  distinguish  his 
countrymen.  The  people  of  Athens,  successful 
in  every  enterprise  against  their  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  enemies,  seemed  entitled  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  dangers  and  victories.  For  the 
space  of  at  least  twelve  years  preceding  the  war 
of  Peloponnesus,  their  city  afforded  a  perpetual 
scene  of  triumph  and  festivity.    Dramatic  en- 
tertainments, to  which  they  were  passionately 
addicted,  were  no  longer  performed  in  slight 
unadorned  edifices,  but  in  stone  or  maible  thea- 
tres, erected  at  great  expense,  and  embellished 
with  the  most  precious  productions  of  nature 
and  of  art  The  treasury  was  opened,  not  only 
to  supply  tbe  decorations  of  this    favourite 
amusement,  but  to  enable  the  poorer  citizens  to 
enjoy  it,  witiiout  incurring  any  private  expense ; 
and  thus,  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  or  rather  of  its 
tributary  allies  and  colonies,  to  feast  and  de- 
light their  ears  and  fancy  with  the  combined , 
charms  of  music  and  poetry.    The  pleasure  of 
.the  eye  was  peculiarly  consulted  and  gratified 
in  the  architecture  of  the  theatres  and  other  or- 
namental bttildingfs;  for  as  Themistocles  had 
strengthened,  Pericles  adorned  his  native  city ; 
and  miless  we  had  the  concurring  testimony  of 
antiquity,  as  well  as  the  immortal  remains  of 
the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
slill  excite  the  admiration  of  travellers,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  space  of  a  few 
yean,  there  could  have  been  created  those  in- 
estimable wonders  of  art,  those  innumerable 
temples,  theatres,  statues,  altars,  baths,  gymna- 
sia, and  porticoes,  which,  in  the  langu^e  of  an- 
cient panegyric,  rendered  Athens  the  eye  and 
light  of  Greece.* 

Pericles  was  blamed  for  thus  decking  one  fa- 
vourite city,  like  a  vain,  voluptuous  hariot,  at 
the  expense  of  plundered  provinces;'  but  it 
would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  if 


5  Itoerat.  Areon.  dePaee,  ot  PaiMfyr.  Xenoph.  «i  Aris- 
totde  Repdb.  A  then. 


6  Taoent  et  Ariitid.  ia  Prnigjr. 

7  Pltturch  in  P«ric!o. 


Umat  extorted  wealth  had  not  been  emplojad 
in  more  perishing,  as  well  as  more  criminal  luji 
ury.  The  pomp  of  religious  solemnities,  which 
were  twice  as  numerous  and  as  costly  in  Athens 
as  in  any  'other  city  of  Greece ;  the  extrava- 
gance of  entertainments  and  banquets  which  on 
such  occasions  always  foUowed  the  sacrifices ; 
the  increase  of  pri;vate  luxury,  which  naturally 
accompanied  Uiis  public  profusion,  exhausted 
the  resources,  without  augmenting  the  glory,  of 
the  republic  Instead  of  the  bread,  herbs,  and 
simple  fare  recommended  by  the  laws  of  Solon, 
the  Athenians,  soon  aAer  the  eightieth  Olym- 
piad, availed  themselves  of  their  extensive  com- 
merce to  import  the  delicacies  of  distant  coun- 
tries, which  were  prepared  with  all  the  refine- 
ments  of  cookery .>  The  wines  of  Cyprus  were 
cooled  with  snow  in  sununer;  in  winter®  the 
most  delightful  flowers  adorned  the  tables  and 
persons  of  the  wealthy  Athenians.  Nor  was  it 
sufficient  to  be  crowned  with  roses,  unless  they 
were  likewise  anointed  with  the  most  precious 
perfumes.10  Parasites,  dancers,  and  buffoons, 
were  a  usual  appendage  of  every  entertain* 
ment.ii  Among  the  weucer  sex,  the  passion  for 
deHcate  birds,  distinguished  by  their  voice  or 
plumage,  was  earned  to  such  excess  as  merited 
the  name  of  madness.i3  The  bodies  of  such 
youths  as  were  peculiarly  addicted  to  hunting 
and  horses,  which  began  to  be  a  prevailing  taste,i< 
were  corrupted  by  the  commerce  of  harlots, 
who  had  reduced  their  profession  into  sys- 
tem ;i4  while  their  minds  were  still  more  pol- 
luted by  the  licentious  philosophy  of  the  so- 
phists. It  is  unnecessary  to  crowd  the  picture, 
since  it  may  be  observed,  in  one  word,  that  the 
vices  and  extravagances,  which  are  supposed  to 
characterize  the  declining  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  took  root  in  Athens  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  the  most  splendid  and  most 
prosperous  in  the  Grecian  annals. 

This  paradox,  for  such  it  must  appear,  may 
be  explained  by  considering  the  singular  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  which,  in  the  time  of 
that  statesman  grave  every  poison  its  antidote, 
and  rendered  the  partial  evils,  already  describ- 
ed, only  the  thorn  that  ever  accompanies  the 
rose.  The  Grecian  history  of  those  times  affords 
a  more  striking  contrast  than  ever  appeared  in 
any  other  age  or  country,  of  wisdom  and  folly, 
of  magnanimity  and  meanness,  of  libertv  and 
tyranny,  of  simplicity  and  refinement,  of  aus- 
terity and  voluptuousness.  The  sublime  philo- 
sophy of  Anaxogoras  and  Socrates  was  accom- 
panied, as  with  a  shadow,  by  the* dark,  unprin- 
cipled captiousness  of  the  sophists ;  the  pathetic 
and  moral  strains  of  Sophocles  and  £uripides 
were  parodied  by  the  licentious  buffoonery  of 
Aristophanes ;  painting  and  soulgture,  which, 
under  geniuses  of  the  first  order  like  Phidias, 
served  as  handmaids  to  religion  and  virtue, 
degenerated  under  inferior  artisto  into  mean 
htreHngs  of  vice  and  disorder;  the  modesty  of 
Athenian  matrons  was  set  off  as  by  a  foil. 


8  Arittoph.  Nubei,  rm.  50.  etLynitrat.  psanm. 
0  Athei).  I.  xt.3.  et  Xenoph.  HemorabiKa,  1.  ii. 

10  Xenoph.  tbid. 

1 1  Athensus,  1.  i.  et  Xenoph.  Bjrmp 
13  0fvi99;u9ir<«,  Athen.  I.xi.3. 

13  Arittoph.  Nobet,  panim. 
H  Atoxic  apod  .AtheoBOin,  1.  ^M 
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wkm  ooaqMjrad  willi  the  dHMolateoea  of  Ike 
fchool  of  Aepafia ;  ead  the  einple  frugaUt j  of 
mannen,  which  commonly  prefftfled  tn-  pii- 
v&te  families,  even  of  the  ttet  dietmetioii,  wu 
cootrested  with  the  estiavagent  dienpetioii  of 
pabKc  entertaimneiili  and  foetivak.  To  ex- 
amine the  parallel  linka  of  thia  complicated 
chain  will  ilioatrate  the  chanbcter  of  a  pM^le 
whoee  Bubaeqaent  tranaaetioiia  form  one  princi- 
pal object  of  Grecian  history. 

Philoaophj,  which  in  Greece  alona  deaervea 
the  pecaliar  attention  of  the  historian,  arose 
about  the  beguming  of  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  and  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  attain- 
ed the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  sunk 
into  the  lowest  degeneracy  and  corruption,  to 
which  the  use  or  abuse  ef  the  human  intellect 
could  raise  or  plunge  it  Lesser  Asia,  to  which 
Ewope  and  Ameriea  owe  the  inestimable  bene- 
fill  of  their  religion  and  btters,  produced  and 
nourished  the  tender  plant  of  philosophy ;  and 
the  ftoorishing  G«eek  colomes  on  that  delight- 
ful coast,  communicated  to  their  mother  ooun- 
tnr  this  precious  oaring  of  their  soiL  Thales 
of  Miletus,  Pittaous  of  Mitylene,  Biaa  of  Priene^ 
Cleobulue  of  Lindus  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  other  wise  men,  as  they  were  emphatically 
styled,  who  lived  in  that  age,  not  only  gave  ad- 
vice and  aasistance  to  their  countrymen  in  par- 
ticular emeigenciee,  but  restrained  their  fwea 
by  wholesome  laws,  improved  their  manners  bv 
useful  lessons  of  morality,  and  esrtended  their 
knowledge  by  important  and  difficult  disco* 
varies.  1  But  the  first  attempt  towards  moral 
philosophy,  as  independent  on,  and  unconnect- 
ed with  religion,  seems  to  have  been  the  fitbles 
of  .fisop,  which,  lo  men  in  an  early  period  of 
society,  must  have  appeared  a  very  serious  and 
important  species  of  composition.  The  sphere 
of  history  was  narrow ;  the  examples  of  the 
gods,  amidst  the  continual  corruptions  of  su- 
perstition,  had  become  too  flagitious  for  imita- 
tion ;  and  men,  whose  rustio  simplicity  of  lift 
afbrded  them  continual  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve the  instinctive  sagacity  of  certain  animala, 
might  derive  many  usefiil  lessons  fit>m  those 
humble  instructors.  In  the  early  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  of  all  other  nations  whoee  his- 
tory is  recorded,  fables  were  told,  and  in  some 
degree  b^ieved,  in  the  aasemUy  and  senate- 
house,  on  the  most  important  occasions ;  for  in 
the  infancy  of  society  men  are  children  ;  and 
the  delnrion,  which  the  belief  of  a  faUe  sup- 
poses, is  not  more  gross  and  improbable  than 
many  of  thos»  errors  into  which  (as  we  have 
already  Droved|)  their  lively  hiicy  had  often 
hurried  tnem.  The  same  romantic  cast  of  ima- 
^nation  which  had  animated  woods  aUd  winds, 
mountains  and  rivers,  which  had  changed  he- 
roes into  gods,  and  gods  mlo  Irail  men,  might 
endow  animals  with  reason,  and  even  speech. 
The  next  step  towards  moral  science  was  of 
a  more  refined  and  abstract  kind,  consisting  of 
the  sentences  of  the  gmmonic  poets,*  and  in 
Aose  detached  precepts  or  proverbs  which,  in 
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1  natmreh.  Bympot.  •!  6»  Plaot.  PhthMopli.  Pla^o  io 
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9  Bee  above,  Chapter  II. 

3  See  the  aeatcncea  of  Theogaia,  whieh  « 
eoOeetion,  not  the  work  of  ooo  in«i. 


an  eountriesi  hnvn  praoedod  any  nfstwnarte  ae 
count  of  morality.  £ach  of  the  ssrven  sagSBv  aa 
they  were  called,  had  his  favourite  maxims,* 
whwh  he  engraved  in  temples  and  other  placea 
of  public  resort ;  but  at  this  distance  of  time  it 
b  impossible,  amidst  the  differanoes  of  anthoaa, 
to  discover  what  belongs  to  each ;  nor  is  tha 
search  important,  sinee  all  their  maxims  or 
I^overbs,  whatever  efforts  of  genaralixalMMi 
they  might  cost  their  inventoas,  now  appear 
extremely  simple  and  familiar. 

Theee  rsspeetade  fathers  of  Grecian  phUoao- 
phy,  who  silently  diAised  light  throogfa  tha 
gloom  of  a  barbarona  age,  are  said  to  hanre 
maintained  aconespondenoe*  with  each  other, 
as  well  as  with  Sohm  of  Athena,  Chilon  of 
Sparta,  and  Periander  of  Corinth;  men  who  in 
imitation  of  their  eastern  brethren^  chiefly  cul- 
tivated such  pmctical  knowledge  as  qualified 
them  to  be  the  Isgislatois,  magistratas,  and 
ganeials  of  their  respective  conntiiea. 

Thales  the  Mikssian,  alone,  quitted  the  ardi* 
nary  pursuits  of  civil  and  military  renown; 
and  although  he-oompoeed  venea^  promulgated 
moral  senlsnoes,  and,  on  some  particular  emar- 
gendesy  gave  seasonable  advice  tahis  countr|r«» 
men,  yet  he  established  hia  fame  on  a  baiwi 
more  broad  and  pennanent  than  thefluetuartui^ 
interests  of  perishing  eonunnnitiea.  Many  of 
the  elementary  prapositiona  of  geometrjr,  after- 
wards colloetsd  by  £uciid,  were  first  diacover- 
ed«  b^  Thalea,  who  directed  the  acutenem  of 
Ins  mind  with  equal  sueceas  to  astronomy.  Ha 
divided  the  heavens  into  five  sones ;  discovered 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices;  remarked  the  Uraa 
Minor ;  obaarved,  and  neariy  predicted,  edipaaa. 
The  division  of  the  year  into  three  hunihred 
and  sixty-five  days  was  already  known  to  thn 
Efyptiana;  but  although  Thalea  might  borrow 
this,  and  peihapa  other  diaooveriea,  from  thai 
ancient  people,  among  Whom  he  somethne  re- 
sided, it  appears,  even  from  those  authors  who 
are  e?  er  prone  to  exaggerate  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt,  that  he  owed  much  lem  to  that  country, 
than  to  the  native  sa|facity  and  penetration  of 
his  dear  comprehensive  nund.' 

Thalea  founded  the  lokde  school,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  Anixamander  and  Anaxi- 
menes,  who  were  followed  by  Anaxagons,  the 
iaatruetor  of  Perides  and  Arahelans,  who  ia 
called  by  andant  writers  the  master  of  Socra- 
tea.  About  fifty  yearn  after  Thalea,  the  aama 
speculationa  whidi  he  had  introduced  were 
pursued  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  Leudp- 
pus  and  Parmenidea  of  Elea,  and  Heraclitna 
of  Ephesus.  These  ingenious  men  discovered 
many  useful  truths ;  yet  all  of  them,  not  except- 
ing Thales  himself^  likewise  busied  themselvea 
with  subjects  that  will  for  e^er  exdte  and  duda 
human  curiosity.  Their  doctrines  were  equally 
liable  to  objection,  whichever  of  the  elementa 
they  assumed  as  tlie  first  prindple  of  nature; 
they  universally  agreed  in  asserting  the  fallacy 
of  the  senses,  and  the  un  worthiness  of  the  vul- 
gar superstitiott;  but  their  various  opinions 
concerning  the  origin  and  destruction  of  worlds. 


4  ArbtoL  Rbol.  IL  81.    SUklNras,  Serai,  p.  44,  Ac 

5  PlaL  Bynp.  6  Prodiw  in  EuelM. 
7  HieionTm.  apod  Laeit.  L  L  «.  szriL    PUn.  I.  lurii' 
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Uw  wifpitnAw  and  diftaaoM  of  faawrcoly 
bodies,  tlie  eawDoe  of  maUar  and  sjiint,*  d»- 
Msre  only  to  bo  connderod  m  tho  dnunt  of 
iaqoiaiUvo  men,  whooe  ambition  of  knowlodgo 
earned  them  beyond  the  sphere  of  experienoe, 
and  the  dear  dedactiona  of  xeaeon.  The  wy^ 
tem  of  Leucippue,  the  most  famous  of  them  aU, 
was  improved  by  Democittus  of  Abdara,*  aiid 
afterwards  adopted  by  Epicurus,  whose  philo- 
aopl^  is  sojSciently  exiplamed  in  the  extraordi- 
naij  work  of  Lucretius,  the  boldasi  monuoBieBt 
which  the  world  is  ever  likely  to  behold,  of 
leamin|r^  genius,  and  impiety. 

But  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation, 
that  9l  the  same  time  Democritua  assailed  the 
celestial  mansions,  and  unveiled,  with  a  daring 
haiul,  the  feeble  msjesty  of  Grecian  supersti- 
tion, Anazagoras  of  Claiomen^  revealed  a  new 
and  infinitely  more  august  spectacle,  by  fint 
announcing  to  the  heathen  world,  a  self^xist- 
eat,  all-perfect  mind,  as  the  great  cause  and 
author  of  the  materiel  world.  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  with  such  of  their  disciples  as 
fiuthfuUy  adhered  to  their  tenets,  had  indeed 
admitted  spirit  as  a  constituent  principle  of  the 
nnlTerse;  but  they  had  so  intimately  Uend^ 
mind  and  matter,  that  these  dissimilar  suhstan- 
oes  seemed  to  make  an  indissoluble  compound, 
as  the  soul  and  body  constitute  but  one  man. 
According  to  Anaxagoras,  on  the  ether  hand, 
the  creating  and  sovereign  inteUigence  was  to 
be  carefully  distSnguished  from  the  soul  of  the 
world,  which  he  seems  to  have  vegaxded  merely 
■8  a  poetical  expreasion  for  the  laws  which  ttte 
Deity  had  impressed  on  his  works.  The  great 
Ruler  of  the  imiverse  did  not  animate,  but  im- 
pel matter;  he  could  not  be  included  within  its 
limited  and  perishing  terms;  his  nature  was 
pore  and  spiritual,  and  totally  incapable  of  pol- 
lution by  any  corporeal  admixture.  >o 

The  discovery  and  diffusion  of  this  huninons 
and  sublime  principle,  which  was  naturally 
fbllowed  by  an  investigation  of  the  moral  Uttn- 
botes  of  Uie  Deity,  and  the  deducing  from 
thence  the  great  duties  of  morality,  might  have 
produced  a  general  and  happy  revolution  in 
Greece,  under  the  zealous  and  penevering  la- 
hours  of  Socrates  and  his  fdlowers,  if  the  ten- 
dency of  this  divine  philiosophy  had  not  been 
ooonteracted,  not  only  by  the  gross  pr^udices 
of  the  vulgar,  but  by  the  more  dangerous  re- 
finements of  incredulous  Sophists. 

The  same  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  will  ever  promote  the 
propagation  of  error;  and  unfertnnately  for 
Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  errors  were  propagated,  so  conge- 
nial to  the  condition  of  the  Umes,  that  they 
cooMTnot  fail  to  take  deep  root,  and  floniMi 
in  a  soil  which  was  peculiarly  well  prepared  to 
receive  them.  The  glorious  victories  over  the 
Caiihaginians  and  Persians  had  increased  the 
wealth  and  security,  called  forth  the  invention 
and  industry,  but,  at  the  same  time,  multiplied 
the  wants,  and  inflamed  the  passions,  of  the 
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8  Bm  Diogm.  Lsert.  L  L  Arirtot.  Mstaph.  puiim.  et 
not.  d«  Plaett.  Philotoph. 

f  Liert.  L  ix,    Artalat.  Pbjrie.  I.  Yfli. 

10  ArMU»L  Msuplija  L  L  c  Ui.  Plato  b  Crstjrio,  st 
Plot  in  P«f  iele. 


Greeks,  The  aera.  powwrfbl  cities,  and  par- 
tioulariy  Athens  and  Syracuse,  had  attained  a 
p^toh  of  prosperity  which  exceeded  their  most 
sanguine  hopee;  elated,  by  the  bloom  of  health 
and  the  pride  of  riches^  they  continually  sighed 
for  new  and  unknown  enioymenta,  while  both 
individnals  and  communities  were  ever  ready 
to  listen  to  snch  instnietora  as  justified  their 
vioe%  and  tanght  them  to.  abase  the  gifts  of 
fortune. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  appear- 
ed  the  Sophists,^  ^  whose  name,  still 
Camiliax  in  the  languages  of  Europe, 
pretty  faithfully  expresses  their 
Hippies  of  Elis,  Protagoras  of  Ab- 
dera,  Prodicos  of  Ceos,  Goigias  of  Iieontium, 
with  many  inferior  names,  preserved  in  the 
writings  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Iiocrates, 
started  up  about  the  same  tune,  and  exhibited 
a  new  phnnomenon  in  Greece.  The  Olympic, 
and  other  public  assemblies,  furnished  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  display  their  specious 
accomplishments  to  the  admiring  spectators. 
They  trequented  the  great  cities,  particularly 
Athens,  and  acquired  Ue  friendship  of  the  rich, 
and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  They  pro- 
fessed the  knowledge  of  every  science,  and  of 
every  art,  which  they  taught  publicly,  for  a  sti- 
pulated price;  and,  as  they  really  possessed  the  • 
art  of  peieuasion,  their  disciples  continually 
increased  among  the  rich  and  the  voluptuous, 
the  idle  and  the  vain. 

Their  language  was  glowing  and  harmoni 
COS,  their  manners  elegant,  their  life  splendid. 
When  it  served  their  interest,  and  pleased  the 
taste  of  their  hearers,  they  could  paint  virtue 
in  the  warmest  and  most  alluring  colours;  but 
the  capricious  wiU  of  their  scholars,  whose  pae- 
sions  they  were  ever  careful  to  gratify,  served 
as  the  only  standard  of  their  principles ;  and 
engaged  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  deck  out 
the  barren  doctrines  of  Leucippus  and  Demo- 
critus  with  the  meretricious  arts  of  the  rhetori- 
cian. Their  morality  supplied  the  springs  with 
which  Epicurus  watered  bis  gardens ;  and  their 
captious  logic  furnished  the  arguments  by 
which  Pyrrho  attempted  to  justify  his  scepti- 
cism.13  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  up  to  the 
Sophists  that  quibbling  metaphysic,  which  be- 
ing embodied  in  the  Greek  language,  thence- 
forth adhered  too  closely  to  the  philosophical 
writings  of  that  people,  and  which  totally  dis- 
figures many  otherwise  valuable  compositions 
of  antiquity.  But  our  present  business  is  only 
to  remark  the  destructive  effects  immediately 
n  suiting  firom  their  tenets,  which,  while  they 
usdermined,  without  openly  opposing,  the  an- 
cient and^popular  superstition,  boldly  set  at 
defiance  all  thoae  usefhl  maxims  of  conducti 
and  all  those  salutary  discoveries  of  reason, 
which,  amidst  the  insolence  of  the  Greek  de- 
mocracies, fomented  by  prosperity,  appeared 
essentially  requisite  to  restrain  the  intemper- 
ance, injustice,  and  yiolence,  of  individuals 
and  communities. 

In  several  republics  of  Greece,  the  Sophists 
enjoyed  a  free  eareer  to  display  their  talents, 


11  Vid.  PhUoatntt  de  Vit.  Sophist 
13  See  the  note  on  the  SopUrtf,  in  my  TrmuladoQ  of 
lioeniM*!  Faoenrie  of  Atheni,  p.  L  at  w(|. 
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pnustioe  their  aitifleoi,  and  to  promote  their 
fame  and  fortnne.  Bat  in  Athena  their  firanda 
were  detected,  and  theur  chaiaeteFa  unmaake^ 
hj  Socratea,!  whoae  philoiophy  fonna  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
The  flon  of  Sophroniaeoa  waa  bom  at  Athena, 
forty  yeara  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponneaian  war.  The  amalhieai  of  hie 
patrimony,  amounting  only  to  three  hmidred 
pounda,  and  hia  original  profoanon  of  a  atato- 
ary,'  have  encouraged  an  opinion  of  the  ob- 
acority  of  hia  birth,  among  writera  who  did  not 
teflect  on  the  narrowness  of  Athenian  fortunes, 
and  who  forgot  to  consider,  that  as  Jiereditary 
distinctions  were  little  known  or  regarded  in 
the  Grecian  republica,  a  solid  and  permanent 
lustre  was  naturally  derived  from  the  practice 
of  ingenious  arts,  which  ooald  not  be  cultivated, 
as  in  ancient  Rome,  and  sometimes  in  modern 
Europe,  by  servile  or  mercenary  hands,  but 
only  by  the  first  class  of  freemen  and  citizens. 
Whatever  reputation  or  advantage  Socrates 
might  have  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  a  pro- 
fession, which  was  peculiarly  encouraged  by  the 
taste  of  the  times,  and  the  magnificent  spirit 
of  Pericles,  he  readily  sacrificed  to  the  natural 
bent  of  his  mind,  which  concealed,  under  an 
external  form  worthy  to  represent  the  voluptu- 
ous Silenus,*  the  fruitful  seeds  of  every  amiable 
and  manly  sentiment,  and  determined  him,  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  to  the  study  of  wisdom 
and  virtue. 

In  his  early  vouth  he  heard  the  physics  of 
Archelaus,  and  learned  the  geometry  of  Theo- 
dorus  ;^  and  from  these,  and  other  teachers,  ac- 
quired such  an  acquuntance  with  the  fashion- 
able theories  concemmg  the  formation  of  the 
universe,  the  original  principles  of  things,  the 
hidden  powers  of  matter,  as  enabled  him  to 
regard  with  just  contempt,  and  occasionally  to 
deride  with  inimitable  humour,  the  vanity  of 
those  useless  and  shadowy  speculations.  He 
acknowledged  with  the  pious  Anaxagoras,  the 
superintending  mind,  whose  providence  regu- 
lated the  operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
affaira  of  human  life.  He  denied  not  the  ex- 
istence of  those  inferior  intelligences,  which 
formed  the  only  objects  of  popular  adoration ; 
he  allowed  the  divine  origin  of  dreams  and 
omens;  he  was  exemplary  in  all  the  religious 
duties  of  his  country ;  and  were  we  to  judge 
the  Athenian  sage  by  the  standard  of  ordinary 
men,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
had  not  entirely  escaped  the  contagion  of 
superstition;  since  he  professed  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  demon,  or  invisible  conductor,  who 
often  restrained  his  passions,  and  influenced 
his  behaviour.*  If  this  assertion  was  not  an 
effect  of  that  refined  irony  familiar  to  Socrates, 
we  must  allow  his  temper  to  have  been  tinged 
with  credulity :  yet,  whoever  seriously  reflects 
on  a  life  of  seventy  years,  spent  in  the  service 
of  mankind,  uniformly  blameless,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  voluntary  death,  in  obedience  to  the 


1  To  avoid  prolixity  In  the  aceonnt  of  BocratM  iind  Mt 
phikaopbj,  I  cHo  not  Mffticolar  puMCot,  bot  ^v«  tte 
fenoral  rMuh  of  my  ronding  in  PUto  and  Xonophon. 

S  Laert.  I.  li.  art  Socrat. 

3  Plato  ot  X«nopb.  in  Bymp. 

4  Plato  In  Theat«t.  et  in  Menoo. 
9  Pint  da  Gaolo  Soeratb 


unjust  laws  of  hia  country;  whoever  considen 
attentively  the  habitual  temperance,  the  un- 
ahaken  probity,  the  active  usefhlness,  the  diffu- 
sive benevolence,  the  constant  equanimity  and 
cheerfulness  of  this  singular  man,  will  admit  a 
degree  of  enthuaiasm,  rather  as  the  ornament* 
than  defoet,  of  such  an  extraordinary  character. 
Men  of  learning  and  geniua,  who,  examiniiig 
the  matter  still  more  deeply,  have  observed  the 
important  revolution  produced  by  the  life  and 
death  of  Socrates,  on  the  principles  and  senti- 
ments of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  posterity, 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  such  an  extraordi- 
nary phasnomenon  could  not  have  appeared  in 
the  moral  world,  without  the  particular  inter- 
poaition  of  heaven.  The  cheerful  aerenity  of 
his  last  moments,*  and  still  more,  the  unde^ 
viating  tenor  of  hia  active  virtue,  justified  the 
hardest  maxims  of  Lycurgus  and  Py thagoraa ; 
while  the  main  aim  of  his  speculations  waa  to 
establish  the  sublime  morality  of  those  sages, 
on  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience* 

From  the  perfections  of  the  supreme  intelli- 
gence he  deduced  his  just  government  of  the 
univerw,  which  implied  the  munortality  of  the 
human  soul.  'But  the  great  object  of  his  re- 
search was  to  discover  the  general  laws  by 
which,  even  in  this  life,  the  superintending^ 
providence  had  variously  dispensed  to  men 
good  and  evil,  happiness  and  miseiy.  These 
laws  he  regarded  as  the  promulgated  will  of 
the  God,  with  which,  when  clearly  ascertained, 
it  became  our  duty  invariably  to  comply ;  since 
nothing  but  the  most  short-sighted  foUy  could 
risk  incurring  the  divine  displeasure,  in  order  to 
avoid  pain  or  poverty,  sickness  or  death ;  far 
less  to  acquire  perishing  gratifications,  which 
leave  a  sting  behind  them.  Reasoning  on  such 
principles,  and  taking  experience  only  for  hia 
guide,  he  deduced,  with  admirable  perspicuity, 
the  interests  and  duties  of  nations  and  indivi- 
duals, in  all  Ihe  complicated  relations  of  society. 
The  actions  of  men  furnished  the  materials, 
their  instruction  formed  the  object,  thmr  hap- 

Siness  was  the  end  of  his  discourse.  Wherever 
is  lessons  might  be  most  generally  usefUV 
there  he  was  always  to  be  found ;  frequenting, 
at  an  early  hour,  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  and 
other  ptfblic  Gymnasia ;  punctually  attending 
the  forum  at  mid-day,  the  hour  of  full  assem- 
bly ;  and  in  the  evening  joining,  without  the 
affectation  of  austerity,  in  the  convivial  enter- 
tainments of  his  friends,  or  accompanying  them 
in  the  delightful  walks  which  adorned  the, 
banks  of  the  Ilyssus.  As  a  husband,  a  father,  a.' 
citizen,  and  a  soldier,  the  steady  practice  of  hia 
duty  continually  illustrated  his  doctrines.  The 
conversation  and  example  of  this  truly  practical 
philosopher  (and  this  is  his  highest  panegyric) 
persuaded  many  of  his  fellow' citizens  sincerely 
to  embrace  a  virtuous  course  of  life ;  and  even 
those  who,  like  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  allowed 
the  current  of  their  passions  to  prevail  over 
the  conviction  of  their  sober  hours,  were  still 
charmed  with  the  wonderful  extent,  as  well  as 
the  singular  accuracy,  of  his  various  know- 
lodge  ;  with  tlie  acuteness  and  penetration  of 
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iper- 
whether  he 
aMomed  the  tone  of  reason  or  of  ridicule,  snr^, 
passed  whatever  had  been  deemed  most  do-' 
quent' 

Yet,  how  great  soeyer  mipffat  be  flie  pwsonal 
influence  of  Socrates,  the  triumph  of  his  phSo- 
sophy  became  more  illustrious  and  complete, 
after  his  principles  were  embraced  by  thoee  who 
coltirated  the  imitatiye  arts,  and  directed  the 
public  amusements,  which  in  all  countries,  but 
particularly  in  Greece,  have  ever  produced  im- 
mediate and  powerful  effects  on  the  national 
opinions  and  character.  In  Greece  alone,  the 
theatre  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  first 
importance  and  magnitude ;  it  formed  an  es- 
sential, and  bv  far  the  most  splendid,  part  of 
religious  worahip ;  the  expense  of  supporting 
it  exceeded  that  of  the  army  and  navy  toge- 
ther ;  and  this  celebrated  entertainment,  which 
united  the  tragedy  and  opera  of  the  modems, 
was  carried  to'  perfection  by  a  favourite  disci- 
ple of  Socrates,  whose  works  were  so  univer- 
sally admired  in  Greece,  that  ^as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  relate  in  the  Sicilian  war)  the  8y- 
racusans  released  from  captivity  those  Athe- 
nians, and  those  only,  who  had  learned  to  re- 
peat the  verses  of  Euripides.  This  admired 
poet  rendered  the  Grecian  tragedy  complete, 
by  perfecting  the  chorus^  the  principle  distinc- 
tioir  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
drama,  and  which,  when  properly  conducted. 
Tendered  the  former  more  regular,  yet  more 
varied;  more  magnificent,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  affecting ;  above  all,  more  interest- 
faig  and  more  instructive. 

From  the  prevailing  manners  of  the  times, 
when  the  principal  citizens  lived  together  in 
crowds,  and  daily  frequented  the  public  halls, 
the  gymnasia,  the  forums,  and  temples,  it  was 
natiual  to  expect  that  the  action  of  a  Grecian 
tragedy  should  consist  in  some  great  public, 
event,  which  interested  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  The  scene  was  usually  the  portico  of 
a  temple,  the  gate  of  a  palace,  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  a  forum,  or  market-place.  In  such 
places  many  spectator^must  be  supposed  pre- 
sent, who  woiUd  naturally  take  part  iif  an  ac- 
tion which  concerned  the  public  interest  and 
happiness.*    On  this  principle  was  kitroduced 


7  Xenoph.  Memor.  1.  iv.  c.  xv.  Laart.  1.  ii.  e.  zbc.  et  Mq. 
«t  Cicero  de  OraL  iii.  16. 

8  In  Uiit  part  of  the  drama,  the  PMloiophy  of  EnripklM 
eioeli  tfaelollineM  of  iBiohflus,  and  the  liehMai  of  Sopho- 
elcs.  It  a  raffieient  to  compare  the  work«  of  the  three 
tivtky  to  perootve  that  the  ehonu  in  Ewipidee  moat  ikiUi- 
ftiBj  anawera  the  deeeriptioo  of  Horace: 

Ille  boDM  faveatqae,  et  conailietor  amieii 
Etregat  iratof,  et  amet  peeeare  timentee. 
lUe  dapea  laudet  meoie  hreyia ;  ille  aalubrem 
Joetitiam,  le^ique,  et  apertia  otia  portia; 
Die  te^at  commma :  deoeqae  pieoetor  et  oret, 
Ut  ledisat  miferii,  at>eat  fortiua  auperbia. 

9  In  the  QBdipoa  Tjrrannoi,  the  ohoma  m  eompoaed  of 
l»MMB,aenalora,ThebanToathe,dce.    Creon  aaya  to  CEdi- 
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the  ancient  dioras,  ^OBsistiiig  ef  svoh  persons 
as  most  properiy  suited  the  oceasion,  and  who, 
though  not  immediately  or  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  catastrophe,  had  such  genera] 
and  indirect  interest,  as  kept  them  continually 
on  the  scene,  and  made  them  approve  of  con- 
demn, promote  or  oppose,  the  sentiments  and 
measures  of  the  actors.  The  chorus,  never 
quitting  the  stage,  necessarily  introduced  the 
unity  of  place ;  and  as  their  songs  and  dances 
between  the  acts  expressed  the  fi»elings  excited 
by  the  representation,  they  connected  the  jwe- 
ceding  act  with  that  which  immediately  follow- 
ed it,  and  rendered  the  whole  spectacle  unin- 
terrapted  and  continuous.  The  music  of  the 
ohorus  was  more  rich  and  various,  and  the 
poetry  more  elevated  and  glowing,  than  wkat 
could  be  admitted  into  the  acts,  or  ordinary 
dialogue,  which  was  confined  to  the  iambic 
measure  $  circumstances  which,  together  with 
the  numbers,  the  dresses,  the  dances,  and  ges- 
tures, of  these  fancied  spectators,  equally 
increased  the  maenificence  and  variety  of  the 
entertainment.  They  likewise  rendered  it  more 
affecting ;  smce  nothing  is  more  proper  to  in- 
terest us  in  any  scene,  than  the  beholding  a 
great  number  of  persons  deeply  engaged  by  it, 
and  expressing  their  feelings  by  natural  tones 
and  movements.  But  the  principal  advantage 
of  the  chorus  was  to  furnish  the  poet  wiUi  an 
opportunity  (without  loading  the  dialogue,  and 
rendering  it  too  sententious)  of  enforcing,  by 
all  the  power  of  fimev  and  of  numbers,  that 
moral  instruction,  which  was  occasionally  at- 
tempted by  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  but  which 
forms  the  continual  end  and  aim  of  Euripides, 
who  had  a  soul  to  feel,  and  a  genius  to  express, 
whatever  is  most  lovely  and  most  excellent  in 
sentiment  and  character.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  the  affecting  delicacy  of  Admetus  and 
his  attendants  towards  his  guest  Hercules ;  the 
lively  emotions  of  gratitude  in  that  hero ;  the  « 
friendship  of  Py  lades  and  Orestes ;  the  amiable 
picture  of  conjugal  affection  in  the  character  of 
Alcestis ;  since  the  whole  remains  of  that  ines- 
timable writer  prove  his  unceasing  labours  to 
warm  his  countrymen  with  all  the  virtnes  and 
charities  that  adom  private  life,  as  well  as  to 
keep  alive  an  ardent  love  of  the  republic,  and 
a  generous  passion  for  its  glory  and  liberty ; 
while,  in  several  passages,  he  describes  and  re- 
futes thephilosophy  of  Epicurus^o  (which, as  we 
have  already  observed,  was  chieny  borrowed 
&om  the  licentious  maxims  of  the  Sophists) 
with  such  fulness  and  accuracy  as  entitled  him 
to  the  appellation  of  the  Philosophic  Tragedian. 


CBotmra.  Speak  before  all  preaent;  for  the  public  db- 
trew  afflict!  me  more  than  my  own  danger. 

10  See  particohirly  Aiceat.  ver.  78B,  8te.  and  ver.  900, 4fee. 

Earipidea  flouriahed  near  a  hundred  ycara  before  Epieu- 
rna  and  Zefio,the  leipeotiTe  foundeia  of  the  K»ieureaii  aod 
Stoical  philoeophv.  Yet  we  find  the  tenota  or  both  aeela  in 
the  trafedian ;  woioh  may  be  eaailj  explained,  by  consider- 
iog  that  thoM  oppo«ite  ktnda  of  philoaophy  arose  from  dif* 
'      "  -     ^  •  *  '      art  oAen  | 


ftreot  aapeeta  of  nature,  which  moft  <         , 

aelvei  to  an  obiervin^  eye ;  and  ai  the  doetrinee  of  the 
Bophiata  laid  the  foundation  for  the  moral  lyitem  of  Epi- 
ooma,  ao  the  moderate  doubt  of  Soeratea,  aad  the  oU 
academy,  waa  corrupted  into  different  defreee  of  acepti- 
eiam,  according  to  the  flincy  of  their  aooeeaaora;  and  hia 


rattooal  preference  of  TiHoe  to  all  other  objeeta,  desene- 
rated  into  a  pretended  contempt  for  theae  oMeeta,  aa  thinfi 
totally  indifibreat,  the  imQaaibilHy  and  pedaaUy  ef  the  Stoiea. 


m 


BJOnOKt  or  OBZSGB. 


[<?■**. 


Tkttt  £«apid«S).thMgli  tai  y«um  <iUflr  iht^ 
Socntea,  ow«d  the  ohanelenstic  exosUeaoas 
of  ilia  woriu  to  the  conTavnlaoa  and  friflodahip 
of  that  unrivalled  mondifltt  Im  oidvernJly  ac- 
knowledgec^by  antiquity  ;i  though  the  ohano- 
ter  a&d  intentiona  both  of  the  poet  and  the  phif> 
loeopher  weze  gnMsly  miampreaented  by  some 
of  their  contemporaries.  Before  the  oommenoe* 
ment,  and  during  the  ooniinuance  of  the  Pe- 
loponneatan  war^  there  flooriahed  at  Athena  a 
elaaa  of  men  who  wera.  the  dedared  enemiea, 
not  only  of  SocmteeaBd  hiB.di8eiplee«  but  of  all 
order  and  deoenoy.  The  mader  will  eaaily  per- 
oeiTe,  that  I  allude  to  Ariatophanea^  and  the 
oilier  wrilera  of  the  (M  lioentioua  comedy ;  an 
entertainment  whioh  waa  nerer  carried  to  the 
•ame  vieioua  egooeaa  in  any  other*  afe  or  conn- 
try.  Tet  thia  hideous  apeetre  waa  the  aiater  of 
Tisgedy,  whoae  angebo  aweetneas  and  dignhy 
«»re  ionir  accompanied  by  thia  odious  and  die* 
guatinfRirm;  but  to  uiulemtand  the  naiural 
connection  between  objeeta  aeemingl^so  difiem 
ent,  it  ia  neoeaaaiy  to  remount  to  their  aousce. 

Tragedy,  the  aong  of  the  gDat,^  and  Comedy^, 
the  aong  at  the  Tillage,  suffieieiitly  indicate,  by 
the  neanneaa  of  their  ancient  uamea,  the  humt>- 
hty  of  their  first  original.  They  arose  amidst 
the  sacrifioes  and  joyous  festiyity  of  the  vin<< 
tage,  in  a  country  which  seldom  adopted  the 
amuaementa,  any  more  then  the  srta  and  in- 
stitutiona,  of  others,  but  which  waa  destined  to 
oommunicate  her  own  to  all  the  civilized  por- 
tion of  mankind.  During  the  entertainments 
of  a  season  pecuUariy  dedicated  to  recreation 
and  pleasure^  the^  susceptible  minds  of  the 
Greeks  naturally  yielded  to  two  propensities 
congenial  to  men  in  such  circumstances,  a  dis- 
position to  exercise  their  sensibility,  and  a  de- 
sire to  amuse  their  fancy.  Ayailing  himself  of 
the  focmer,  the  sublime  geniuli  of  iEschylus' 
improved  the  song  of  the  goat  into  a  regular 
^  dramatic  poem,  agreeing  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyswy  in  those  unalterable  rules  of  design 


1  XJ'oKfi  crv/tvoiitv  tuftwiSn.  Diogan.  Laert.  n  Vit 
Boent  The  comic  po«te,  who  envied  and  hated  Eoripidei, 
as  the  darling  of  the  public,  pretended  that  Socrates  had 
•fso  oompoaed  all  the  finest  pntsajres  in  his  trafedies.  Soon 
•Aer  the  renreiontation  of  the  theTroes,  Mnesilochus  paro- 
died it  in  a  Aree,  which  he  called  *f»yfi  Phrygians,  proba- 
biyto  haveanopportnnitjrof  playing  on  the  word  ^fv^^avev, 
fiwL 

e^w^f  If  $rrt  Kaiv«v  l^n/MiTOvr*  Bwpiiri^ou. 

**  The  Phry^ans  ia  a  new  play  of  Euripides,  to  whom  So- 
arttea  Ihmishea  the  (hel.**  Bat  the  pun  canoot  be  tramh 
lated.  The  same  Mnesiloehua  calla  Euripidea  a  sort  of 
hsaimeniMB  to  Booratea, 

Eufiwtin^  Xm%fmrty9ft^t9f, 
8  A  goat,  as  the  particular  enemy  of  the  Tine,  waa  very 
properly  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  whoM  praiaea  cowpoaed  the 
ioag.    In  the  AntigonA  of  Sophocles,  ▼.  1IS7, 
II«Jlw*rH/(f  X«^/(fi«c 

we  haro  a  apeeimeo  of  what  formed  the  first  bosiness  of 

SJbehvlns  la  said  by  Aristotle  (de  Arte  Poetiea)  to  have 
iaftroddoea  interloeoton,  dialone,  &e.  which  is  acknow- 
ledging him  the  Ihtber  of  trafedy.  We  know  little  of  Thes- 
pie,  bat  from  Horace : 


Ignotum  tntfics  genus  inveniase  eamoBna 
iJieitar,  et  pTaostns  rexisse  poimata  Thespis. 


Hm  plaaslnim,  however,  has  a  more  dinet  rafersnce  to 
eomedy;  ainoe  \«xi«»  m(  •(  «#m»|ii«,  to  apeak  aa  from  a 
cart,  was  a  eommooQreek  exprossion  for  reviling  with 


aad  eoDBcnlioB  which  are  essential  to  the  peiw 
ftctioQ  of  every  literary  performanoe,  yet  dif- 
fering from  those  immortal  arohetypee  of  art,  in 
a  cimcmstaace  naturally  suggested  by  the  oc- 
casion for  which  tragedies  were  composed.  It 
had  been  usual  with  the  Atheniazis,  when  they 
celebrated  in  the  spring  and  autumn  the  great 
ftstivals  of  Bacchus,  to  personate  the  exploits 
and  fkbles  handed  diown  by  imqaomorial  tradi- 
tion concerning  that  bountiful  divinity;  this 
imitation  was  conadered  as  a  msQrk  of  gratitude 
due  to  the  beneficence  of  the  god,  to  whos^ 
honours  they  associated  the  kindred  worship 
of  Pan,  Silenns,  and  their  attendant  fawns  and 
satyrs.  When  JCschylos  represented,  thero- 
fbse,  instead  of  simply  reciting,  the  real  his- 
tory, or  agreeable  fictions,  of  antiquity,  be  only 
adopted  a  mode  of  imitation  already  practised 
in  the  i»Ugious  ceremonies  of  his  country ;  a 
mode  of  imitation  more  powerful  than  the  epic^ 
since,  instead  of  barely  describing  the  deeds  of 
goda  and  heroes,  it  shows  those  distinguished 
persoMftges  on  the  scene,  makes  them  speal^ 
and  act  for  themselves,  and  thus  approaching 
near ee  to  seality,  is  still  more  forcible  and  a& 
footing. 

As  tngedy  was  introduced  in  imitation  of 
the  aiote  serious  spectacles  of  the  Dionysiaq 
festival,  so  comedy,  which  soon  followed  it, 
was  owing  to  the  more  light  and  ludicrous 
parts  of  that  solemnity.^  Tragedy  is  the  imi- 
tation of  an  important  and  serious  action, 
adapted  to  aifect  the  sensibility  of  the  specta^ 
tors,  and  to  gratify  their  natural  propensity  to 
fear,  to  weep,  and  to  wonder.  Comedy  is  the 
imitation  of  a  light  and  ludicrous  action,  adapted 
to  amuse  the  fancy,  and  to  gratify  tiie  natural 
disposition  of  men  to  laughter  and  merriment 
Terror  and  pity  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded 
as  the  main  springs  of  tragedy,  because  the 
laws  of  sensibility,  founded  solely  in  nature,  are 
always  the  same.  Comedy  has  been  infinitely 
varied  by  the  innumerable  modes  of  wit,  hu- 
mour,  and  ridicule,  which  prevail  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  and  which  agree  scarcely 
in  any  one  particular,  unless  It  may  be  reckoned 
an  agreement,  that  men. have  seldom  indulged 
them,  except  at  the  expense  of  their  good-na- 
tiue,  and  oSflen  of  their  firtue.  The  Grecian 
oomedy  was  uncommonly  licentious ;  the  pro- 
fligate characters  of  Aristophanes  and  bis  con- 
temporaries, Mnesilochus,  Callias,  Eupolis,  and 
Cratinus,  contributed,  doubtless,  to  this  de- 
formity ;  yet  these  poets  could  not  easily  have 
rendered  tiieir  new  entertunment  agreeable  to 
the  taste'  and  prejudices  of  the  public,  withou 


4  Horace  is  authentic,  and  the  most  afreeable  authority 
AfricolflB  prisci,  fortes,  parvoque  beati 

Coodita  post  frumeiita,  levantes  tempore  ftsto 
Corpus,  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  fiventeai, 
Gum  aooiis  operum,  pueris,  et  conjure  fid&, 
Tellurem  poroo,  Bilvanum  lacte  piabant. 
Ploribas  et  Tino  Geohim,  sMmorem  brevia  «tI. 
Fesoeoniaa  per  hune  inveeta  Uoeotia  morem 
Versibus  alternis  opprobria  rustica  fudit,  kc.  JKC 
and  still  more  direody,  Ars  Poetic,  t.  9S0,  dfcc 

5  Horace  has  ezprtesed,  with  his  usual  IbHcity,  thesitoa 
tion  of  the  spectators,  and  the  fatal  neeeaslly  of  hsmoot 
inf  it: 

Asper 

Tncolnmi  gravitate  Jocum  tontavit ;  eo  quod 
nieeebfls  erat  et  gratn  novitato  morandus 
Spectator,  fboctasqae  saeris,  et  potus  etezlex. 


xm^] 
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ifa6orpb?^tiDg  in  them  the  tabstance  of  the 
'pfutUicBongn^*  which  constitoted  an  ancient  and 
eftseatial  part' of  the  amusementfl  of  the  vintage. 
The  fond  admirers  of  antiquity  have  defended 
the  abominable  strains  of  these  licentious  poets, 
by  pretending,  that  their  intention  was  to  re- 
form vice,  not  to  recommend  it ;  an  apology 
which,  if  admitted,  might  tend  to  exculpate  the 
writers,  but  could  never  justify  their  perform- 
ances, since  it  is  known  by  experience,  that 
tewd  descriptions  pro  re  a  poison  rather  than  a 
remedy ;  and  instead  of  correcting  manners, 
tend  only  to  corrupt  them. 

Besides  the  general  licentiousness  of  the  an- 
cient comedy,  its  more  particular  characteristics 
resulted  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Athenians,  during  the  time  of  its  introduction 
and  continuance.  The  people  of  all  ranks  at 
Athens  were  then  too  deeply  engaged  in  the 
military  and  political  transactions  of  their  coun- 
try, to  enjoy  any  amusement  which  did  not 
either  directly  flatter  tjieir  passions,  or  bear  an 
immediate  relation  to  the  great  and  important 
interests  of  the  republic.  It  was  during  the 
confusion  and  calamities  of  the  Peloponnesian 
ivar,  that  all  the  comic  pieces  which  remain 
were  originally  represented ;  a  period  too  dis* 
orderly  and  tumultuous  to  relish  comedies, 
ftuch  as  are  now  written,  or  such  as  were  cotsk- 
posed  hi  Greece  by  Menander,  in  an  age  of 
greater  moderation  and  tranquillity.  The  ele- 
gant and  mgenious,  the  moral  and  instructive 
'strains  of  MoUere  or  Menander,  may  amuse 
'the  idleness  of  wealth,  and  the  security  of 
'  peace.  Bat  amidst  the  fermentation  of  war  and 
danger,  amidst  civil  dissensions  and  foreign  in- 
t&sions,  the  minds  of  men  are  too  little  at  ease 
to  enj^y  such  refined  and  delicate  beauties, 
which  Qito  appdar  lifeless  and  insipid.  In  eueh 
turbulent  circumstances,  the  reluctant  attention 
must  be  excited  by  real,  instead  of  imaginary 
eharacters ;  by  a  true,  instead  of  a  fictitious 
Went;  hy  direct  and  particular  advice coneem- 
'iag  (he  actual  state  of  their  affairs,  mstead  of 
Ya^oe  or  abstract  lessons  Of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Coarse  buffbonerv  may  oileta  force  them  to 
laugfa;  delicate  ridicule  will  sddom  engage 
them  to  smile;  they  may  be  affected  by  thd 
dtarpoeee  of  personal  invective,  but  wUl  re^ 
mahd  tiiipeadtnble  to  the  shafis  of  general 
latiie. 

'fiy  combining  &e  different  parts  of  this  de- 
Kription,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  exact  notion 
of  the  '  writfaigB  of  Aristophanes,  which  com- 
kDciily  conceal,  under  a  tlun  allegorical  v«ftl,  the 
reeeat  hiirtory  of  sOme  public  thmsaction,  or 
the  principal  featuree  of  some  disthiguished 
character,  represented  in  such  a  ludicrous  light, 
IS  reflects  on  those  concerned,  unexpected,  and 
often  unmerited,  bttt  not  therefi>re  the  less 
itrikftiig,  flttdies  Of  ittsolent  rtdictfle.  Such  was 
the  nature,  a»d  sueli  the  materials  of  the  an- 
dtat  eemedy;  wMch,  in  Its  form,  agreed  entirely 
^Mi'tragody,  hAving  borrowed  froiti  thiri  enter- 
talniMttt  (widdi  was  already  in  poesession  of 
the  tiieatre)  the  distribution  of  the  whole,  as 
well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  several  parts ; 

r       r 
6  e«XX«(.  PfiuHM  (vXev  I9rtf$n%$f  txmf  ir  ra  »*fm  «««. 

«*•?«•  Mtaier    Bfttdss.  Thif  Was  carried  in  proewuoD,  ao- 

"^  with  the  fMXXiaa  mr/t»rm. 


tlie  music,  the  chorua,  the  dresses,  decorations, 
and  machinery ;  all  of  which  were  so  modified 
and  burlesqued  as  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
comic  writer,  and  often  rendered  his  pieces 
littie  dse  than  parodies  of  the  more  fashionable 
tragedies  of  the  times. 

This  singular  species  of  drama,  which,  in  its 
less  perfect  state,  had  long  strolled  the  villages 
of  Attica,  was  simply  tolerated  at  Athens,  until 
the  profusion  of  Pericles,  and  his  complai- 
sance for  the  populak;e,  first  supplied  from  the 
exchequer  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  comedies,  and  proposed  prizes  fi»r 
the  comic,  as  well  as  for  the  tragic,  poets  and 
actors.  But,  by  this  injudicious  encourase- 
ment,  he  unwarily  i^herished  «  serpent  in  ms 
bosom.  Aristophanes  and  'bis  licentious  con- 
temporaries having  p^t^viously  ridiculed  virtue 
and  genius,  in  the  persons  of  Soeratee  and  Eu- 
ripides, boldly  proceeded  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  natural  malignity  of  the  vulgar,  and  their 
envy  against  whatever  is  elevated  and  illus- 
trious, to  traduce  and  ealumniate  Pericles  him- 
self; and  though  hur  successors  in  the  adminis- 
tration justly  meriteSd  (as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  relate)  the  severest  lashes  of  their  invective, 
yet,  had  their  characters  been  more  pose,  they 
would  have  been  equally  exposed  to^  the  un- 
provoked satire  of  those  insolent  buffoons,  who 
gratified  the  poss  appetites  of  the  vulgar,  by 
an  undistinguished  mass  of  ridicule,  involvlnff 
vice  and  virtue,  things  profane  and  sacred, 
men  and  gods. 

Dramatic  entertainments  formed  an  ertential 
part  of  the  festivals  CoaMcrated  to  the'  bounti- 
iVil  author  of  the  vine.  Bffnerva,  who  had  given 
not  only  the  olive,  but  what  was  deemed  far 
more  valuable,  her  peculiar  protection  to  the 
city  of  Athens,  was  rewai^ded  with  maunerable 
solemnities.  Jupiter  eaJoyM  his  appropriated 
I  honours ;  but  more  commonly,  as  is  attesteil  by 
Athenian  medals;  the  worship  of  the  father  of  the 
gods  Was  assoefated  with  that  of  his  wife  and  ' 
warlike  daughter.  t¥e  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak-  more  particniarff  bf  tM  fbstital  and  mys- 
teries of  Ceres,  who' taught  the  Athenians  the 
hnpoHant  knowMge  of  agriculture,  which  they 
were  supposed  M  have  dimmed'  ovei^the  ancient 
'  worid.  It  wbvAd  hef  etadfoss  to  mention  the  in- 
stitutions in  honour  ^f  the  crowd  of  inferior  or 
less  prOfiftious  '^tiikftieB,' Which  rendered  tiie 
festivids  at  Atfteni^  f\«ice  more  immerous  than 
in  any  other' OrecHtn  cSty.  Nor  ^d  their  fre- 
quency  abate  any  thing  of  the  expensive 
splenddiir  Which  aCcdmpaniedlhem*  The  shops 
and  courts  of  JUtftice  Wefe  shut ;  tile  medianic 
quitted  his  tools,' llie  huiHiandman  ceased  ffom 
his  labours,  theYhouiner  intermitted  Bis  sorrow. 
The  Wh6le  city  Was  dlssolvlid  in  feasting  and 
jollity;  the  intet^als  of  "vtrMcA  were  filled  np 
by  pompeus  rfiOWs  and  pmcMl^ons,  by  con- 
certs 6f  mUsic,  by  exhibitions  Of  pCdMing;  arid 
at  several  festivals,  particularly  the  Panathe- 
nfl»an,  by  fiearhkg  and  judging  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  eloquence -and  poetry.^  WeshaD 
have  occasion  to  mention  some  particular  cere- 
monies of  a  more  melandioly  cast;  but  the 
general  character  of  the  Orecian  religion  was 

7  bociat  PuMfyr.  et  Pasathaa. 
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w  cheerfiil  and  attnctiv*,  as  thm  mxpntHi- 
tioD  of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  are 
ignoranUy  suppoaed  to  have  borrowed  it,  was 
gloomy  and  forbiddin^g.  Even  the  Egyptian 
hynma  oonaiatod  in  diamal  complaints  and  la- 
mentations ;i  the  Grecian  solemnities  con- 
cluded with  songs  of  ioy  and  exultation.  The 
feasts  which  followed  ue  sacrifices  were  enriched 
by  all  the  delicacies  and  luxuries  of  the  ancient 
world;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Aristotle, 
many  persons  thought  it  their  duty,  at  those 
religious  entertainments,  to  get  drunk  in  honour 
of  the  gods.3 

It  seems  extraordinary,  that  the  revenues  of 
Athens,  notwithstanding  their  improvement  by 
Pericles,  should  have  suificed  for  this  multitude 
of  expenses.  But  we  must  consider,  that  the 
ffeneral  simplicity  of  manners  in  private  life, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  public  festivals  and  amusements.  The 
houses  and  tables  of  the  most  wealthv  Athe- 
nians were  little  distinguished  above  those  of 
their  poorest  neighbours.  Pericles  himself, 
though  never  suspected  of  avarice,  lived  with 
the  exactest  economy;  and  the  superabundance 
of  private  wealth,  which  would  have  created 
envy  and  danger  to  the  owner,  if  he  had  em- 
ployed it  for  his  particular  convenience  and 
pleasure,  procured  him  public  gratitude  and 
esteem,  when  expended  lot  the  satisfaction  of 
the  multitude. 

For  reasons  which  yrUl  immediately  appear, 
we  hav4  not  hitherto  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  manners  and  influence  of  the  Grecian 
women ;  but  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  fair  sex  will  throw  light  on  the  preceding 
observations  in  this  chapter,  and  present  the 
most  striking  contrast  of  anv  to  be  met  with  in 
history.  If  we  know  not  the  consideration  in 
which  women  were  anciently  held  in  Greece, 
and  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  at 
Sparta,  after  the  laws  of  Lyeurgus  had  revived 
the  institutions  of  the  heroic  ages,'  we  should 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  the  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  the  feebler  sex,  which  afterwards  so 
universally  prevailed,  had  been  derived  CetHa 
the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  colonies,  which  early 
settled  in  that  part  of  Europe.  Excluded  from 
social  intercourse,  which  nature  had  fitted  them 
to  adorn,  the  Grecian  women  were  rigorously 
confined  to  the  most  retired  apartments  of  the 
family,  and  employed  in  the  meanest  offices  of 
domestic  economy.  It  was  thought  indecent 
for  them  to  venture  abroad,  unless  to  attend  a 
procession,  to  accompany  a  funeral,^  or  to  as- 
sist at  certain  other  religious  solemnities.  Even 
on  these  occasions,  their  behaviour  was  atten- 
tively watched,  and  often  malignantly  inter- 
preted. The  most  innocent  freedom  was 
oonstmed  into  a  breach  of  decorum ;  and  their 
reputation,  once  sullied  by  the  slightest  impru- 
dence, could  never  afterwards  be  retrieved.  If 
mchunreasoni^e  severities  had  proceeded  from 
that  absurd  jealousy  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies a  violent  love,  and  of  which  a  certain 
degree  is  nearly  connected  with  the  delicacy  of 


1  ApukiiM  de  Geoio  Boeratit. 

<  AritU  Ethie.  ad  Nichom.  I.  vUi.  e.  iU. 

3  Aratot.  PoliUe.  1.  U.  p.  109. 

4  LjTMaa,  p.  490. 


passion  between  the  sezet,  the  condition  of  the 
Grecian  women,  though  little  less  miserable, 
would  have  been  far  less  contemptible.  But 
the  Greeks  wore  litter  strangers  to  that  refine- 
ment of  sentiment,'  which,  in  the  ages  of  chi- 
valry^  and  which  still,  in  some  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  renders  women  the  objects  of  a 
suspicious  but  respectful  passion,  and  leads 
men  to  gratify  their  vanity  at  the  expense  of 
their  freedom.  Married  or  unmarried,  the  Gre- 
cian females  were  kept  in  equal  restraint ;  no 
pains  were  taken  to  render  them,  at  any  one 
period  of  their  lives,  agreeable  members  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  their  education  was  either  entirely 
neglected,  or  confined  at  least  to  such  humUo 
objects,  as,  instead  of  elevating  and  enlarging 
the  mind,  tended  only  to  narrow  and  to  debaee  it 
Though  neither  qualified  for  holding  an  ho- 
nourable rank  in  society,  nor  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  their  nearest  friends  and 
relations,  they  were  thought  capable  of  super- 
intending or  performing  the  drudgery  of  do* 
mestic  labour,  of  acting  as  stewards  for  tlmr 
husbands,  and  thus  relieving  them  from  a 
multiplicity  of  little  cares,  which  seemed  un-> 
worthy  of  their  attention,  and  unsuitable  to 
their  dignity.  The  whole  burden  of  such  mer- 
cenary cares  being  imposed  on  the  women, 
their  first  instructions  and  treatment  were 
adapted  to  that  lowly  rank,  beyond  which  they 
could  never  afterwards  aspire.^  Nothing  was 
allowed  to  divert  their  minds  from  those  ser- 
vile occupations  in  which  it  was  intended  that 
their  whole  lives  should  be  spent ;  no  liberal 
idea  was  presented  to  their  imagination,  that 
might  raise  them  above  the  .ignoble  arts  in 
wmch  they  were  ever  destined  to  labour ;  the 
smallest  familiarity  with  strangers  was  deemed 
a  dangerous  offence ;  and  any  intimacy  or  con- 
nection beyond  the  walls  of  their  own  family, 
a  heinous  crime;  since  it  might  engage  them 
to  embezzle  the  household  fundtnre  and  eff^els 
committed  to  their  care  and  custody.  Even 
the  laws  of  Athens  confirmed  this  miserable 
degradation  of  women,  holding  the  security  of 
the  husband^s  property  a  matter  of  greater  im- 
portance than  defending  the  wife's  person  from 
outrage,  and  protecting  her  character  fiom  in- 
famy.'  By  such  illiberal  institutions  were  the 
most  amiable  part  of  the  human  species  in- 
sulted, among  a  people  in  other  respects  the 
most  improved  of  all  antiquity.  They  were 
totally  debarred  from  those  refined  arts  and  en» 
tertainmenta,  to  which  their  agreeable  qualities 
might  have  added  a  new  charm.  Instead  of 
directing  the  taste,  and  enlivening  the  pleasures 
of  society,  their  value  was  estimated,  like  that 
of  the  ignoblest  objects,  merely  by  profit  or 
utility.  Their  chief  virtue  was  reserve,  and 
their  point  of  honour,  economy. 

The  extreme  depression  of  women  leveled 
the  natural  inequalities  of  their  temper  and 
disposition ;  the  prude,  the  coquette,  with  tho 
various  intermediate  shades  of  female  charac- 
ter, disiq>peared ;  and  all  the  modest  and  vii^ 
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tQotis  put  of  the  sex  (if  viitna  aad  modesty 
can  ever  be  the  effects  of  restraint)  were  re- 
duced to  humble  imitation  and  insipid  unifor- 
mity. But,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  there  ap- 
peared and  flourished  at  Athens  a  bolder  class 
of  females,  who  divested  themselves  of  the 
natural  modesty,  disdained  the  artificial  vir- 
tues, and  avenged  the  violated  privileges  of 
their  sex.  Asia,  the  mother  of  voluptuousness, 
produced  this  dangerous  brood,  whose  mere- 
tricious arts  and  occupations  met  with  no  check 
or  restraint  from  the  laxity  of  Ionian  morals, 
and  were  even  promoted  and  encouraged  by 
the  corruptions  of  Pa^an  superstition.  In  most 
of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia,  temples  were 
erected  to  the  earthly  Venus;  where  courte- 
sans were  not  merely  tolerated,  but  honoured, 
as  priestesses  of  that  condeacending  divinity.' 
The  wealthy  aad  commercial  city  of  Corinth 
first  imported  this  innovation  from  the  East ; 
■nd  such  is  the  entravagance  of  the  human 
•nind,  that  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  that  republic  ascribed  the  safety  of 
their  country  to  the  powerful  intercession  of 
the  votaries  of  Venus,  whose  portraits  they 
caused  to  be  painted  at  the  public  expense,  as 
the  Athenians  had  done  those  of  the  warriors 
who  gained  the  battle  of  Marathon.io  The 
fame  of  aU  those  accomplished,  but  mercenary 
beauties,  though  highly  celebrated  by  the  poets 
and  historians  of  Uie  times,  was  eclipsed  by 
the  splendour  of  Aspaaia  of  Miletus,  who  set- 
tled at  Athens  under  the  administration  of  Pe- 
ricles, and  is  said  to  have  embarked  in  the  fleet 
with  which  that  fortunate  commander  subdued 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  island  of  Samoa. 
The  personal  character  of  Aspasia  gave  tem- 
porary lustre  to  a  profession,  which,  though 
exalted  by  the  casual  caprifees  of  superstition, 
must  naturally  have  fallen  into  contempt; 
since  later  writers  among  the  Greeks^  i  acknow- 
ledge* that  though  she  carried  on  a  -very  dis- 
honourable commerce  in  female  virtue^  yet  her 
wit  and  eloquence,  still  more  than  her  beauty, 
gained  her  extraordinary  consideration  among 
all  ranks  in  the  republic  The  susceptible 
minds  of  the  Athenians  were  delighted  with 
what  their  absurd  institutions  rendered  a  no- 
velty, the  beholding  the  native  graces  of  the 
4QX,  embellishad  by  education.    iUpasia  is  said 
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to  have  acquired  a  powerflil  ascendant  over 
Pericles  himself;  she  certainly  acquired  his 
protection  and  friendship ;  which  is  less  extra- 
ordinary than  that  her  conversation  and  com 
pany  should  have  pleased  the  diicemmeBt  of 
the  sage  Socrates.  She  is  accused  (as  we  shall 
afterwards  have  an  opportunity  to  mention)  of 
having  excited,  from  motives  of  personal  re* 
aentment,  the  war  of  Peloponnesus;  yet, 
calamitous  as  that  long  and  obstinate  conflict 
proved  to  Greece,  and  particularly  to  Athens, 
it  may  be  suspected  that  Aspasia  occasioned 
still  more  incurable  evils  to  both.  Her  exam- 
ple, and  still  more  her  instructions,  formed  a 
school  at  Athens,  by  which  her  dangerous  pro- 
fession was  reduced  into  system.  The  compa- 
nions of  Aspasia  served  as  models  for  painting 
and  statuary,  and  themes  for  poetry  and  pane- 
gyric Nor  were  they  mere  objects,  but  the 
authors  of  many  literary  works,  in  which  they  ^ 
established  rules  for  the  behaviour  of  their 
lovers,  particularly  at  table ;  and  explained  the 
art  of  gaining  the  heart,  and  captivating  the 
affections  ;^^  which  would  have  been  an  impru- 
dence, had  they  not  considered,  that  the  mys- 
teries of  their  calling  alone  lose  little  by  be- 
ing disclosed,  since  men  may  often  perceive 
the  snare,  without  having  courage  to  avoid  it. 
The  dress,  behaviour,  and  artifices  of  this  class 
of  women,  became  continually  more  seductive 
and  dangerous;  and  Athens  thenceforth  re- 
mained ttie  chief  school  of  vice  and  pleasure, 
as  well  as  of  literature  and  philosophy.' 

It  has  been  alreadv  hinted,  that  the  fine  arti^ 
and  particularly  pamting,  were  prostituted  to 
the  honour  of  harlots,  and  the  purposes  of 
voluptuousness.  Licentious  pictures  are  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  as  a  general  souroe 
of  corruption,  and  considered  as  the  first  am- 
bush that  beset  the  safety  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence i*  Tet  this  unhappy  effect  of  the  arte 
was  only  the  vapour  that  accompanies  the  sun; 
sinoe  painting,jaxchitectnre,  and  above  all,  sta- 
tuaiy,  attained  their  meridian  splendour  in  the 
age  of  Pericles;  and  shed  peculiar  glory  on 
this  period  of  Athenian  history,  not  only  by  the 
powers  of  genius  which  they  displayed,  but  by 
the  noble  purposes  to  which  they  were  directed. 
But  the  arts  of  design  form  so  important  a 
subiect,  that  they  merit  to  be  examined  apart, 
in  tne  following  chapter. 

19  Atheneui,  ibid. 

13  Eoripid.  in  Hippolyt. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HiMivry  tf  tkk  Arts  ^  Dttigtir-^-StwenorUsf  of  the  Oreekt  in  (hate  wfiit— Caufct  of  thai  Sme 
riorit^--^mong  the  Asiatic  OrtJ»^Who  eommumcaitd  ffuir  Jrwentioni  to  Europe^Baih^ 
des  tfu  Magnuia$ir^Dipemtt  and  SciUis — Imitated  in  Chructy  Itafy,,  and  Sieiijf — The  Atko» 
niant  turpatt  their  Moiten-^vbhme  Stifle  of  AH-^Workt  ^  Phidiat^  Polygnotut,  4ce.— 
Charaeterittie  Exeetlenee  of  Oncian  Art^^Differtnt  hnpfutumi  made  fly  PaaUert  and  Poeto — 
D^ended  on  the  Jfaiwre  ^  their  reapeetioe  Aft*. 


'~pHAT  the  hiMory  of  arts  has  been  lees  ctd- 
■^  tiveted  than  that  of  armt  and  politioB,  is  a 
genera]  and  jnat  complaint,  to  which  writers 
will  seldom  be  inclined  to  pay  regard,  because 
they  will  always  find  it  an  easier  task  to  relate 
wars  and  negotiations,  debates  and  battles, 
than  to  describe  the  gradual  and  almost  imper- 
esptible  progress  of  genius  and  taste,  in  works 
of  elegance  and  beauty. 

The  origin  of  the  imitatiye'  arts  (so  conge- 
nial is  imitation  to  man)  reaches  beyond  Uie 
limits  of  profane  histoiy ;  and  to  dispute  who 
were  their  iuTentors,  is  only  to  examine  what 
nation  is  the  most  ancient  In  this  respect,  the 
Egyptians  and  PhoBnicians  merit,  doubtless,  the 
pre-eminence.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  Hear- 
then  antiquity,  both  these  nations  seem  to  have 
cultivated  the  arts  of  design.  In  the  remotest 
periods  of  their  history,  the  £gyptians  engraved 
on  precious  stones,  and  strove  to  render  their 
,  public  transactions  immoital,  by  recording  them 
in  hieroglyphics,  on  the  hardest  bazaltes ;  nor 
can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  perfection  to 
which  the  patience  of  that  laborious  people  had 
carried  the  mechanioal  part  of  sculpture,  before 
the  Persian  conquest,  and  the  reign  of  Cam- 
byses.  But  beauty,  the  essence  and  the  end  of 
•It,  was  never  studied  by  the  natives  of  either 
•PhoBnicia  or  Egypt,  who  faithfully  copied  their 
-aational  features,  without  attempting  to  im- 
prove them ;  until  the  traces  of  Ore^Mn  con- 
quest and  eoloniiation  i^peared  in  the  medak 
4»f  the  Ptolemies,  partienlarly  thoee  with  Che 
head  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 

Allowance,  doubtiesi,  mutt  be  made  fbr  the 
prejudices  of  national  vanity,  when  Euripides, 
Anstotle,  and  Eptcunis,  endeavour  to  persuade 
OS,  that  the  clear  skies  and  happy  temperature 
of  Graece  engeoderad  a  peoQlkr  aptitude  for 
arts,  letters,  and  philosophy.  The  testimony, 
however,  of  modem  travellers  confirms  the 
evidence  of  antiquity,  that  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  produce  more  ele- 
gant and  liberal  forms,  and  features  more  ani- 
mated and  expressiTe,  with  fewer  individual 
imperfeotions,  and  more  of  general  nature, 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  divisions  of  the 
worid.3  Yet  whatever  the  Greeks  owed  to 
their  skies  and  dimate,  they  were  probably  not 
less  indebted  to  their  active  laborious  education 
and  way  of  life,  and  to  the  manly  spirit  of 
their  religious,  civil,  and  military  institutions. 
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Long  before  the  invanon  of  Xerxes,  the  Ore* 
dan  sculpture  was  distinguished  by  an  air  of 
majesty  peculiar  to  itself;*  and  the  awAil 
imagee  of  the  gods,  aa  yet  rudely  finished,  dis- 
played a  gran£ur  and  sublimity  of  expreesion. 
that  delighted  and  astonished  the  btet  Judges, 
in  the  most  refined  aces  of  art.^ 

This  singularity  might  be  expected  from  the 
description  already  given  of  the  rel^gioii  and 
manners  of  Greece,  and  from  the  intmitahJa 
excellence  of  its  poetk  The  diviniHes  of 
Greece  being  imagined  of  the  human  Ibmia 
though  incomparably  more  noble  and  perfect, 
artists  would  naturally  begin,  at  a  voiy  ear^ 
period*'  to  exalt  and  generalixe  their  concep- 
tions. The  bold  enthusiasm  of  poetry  served 
to  elevate  and  support  their  fli^t,  and  the  na- 
tive countiy  of  Homer  was  the  first  scene  of 
their  success,  the  happy  climate  of  Ionia  ren- 
dering frequent  and  natural,  in  that  delightfiU 
region,  those  beautiful  and  lovelv  forms  whidi 
are  elsewhere  merely  idral,  while  other  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  aocelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  invention  and  genius  in  that  highly- 
favoured  country. 

In  the  eighth  century  belbte  the  Chtistiaa 
era,  the  Asiatic  colonies,  as  we  already  had  oo- 
casion  to  explain,  far  surpaawd  their  mother 
country  in  splendour  and  prosperity.  Tor  tida 
pre*eminence,  they  were  indebted  tothe  supo- 
-rior  fertility  of  their.soil,  the  number  and  con- 
venience of  their  harboums,  the  advantagea  of 
their  situation  and  climate,  the  tidnity  of  ihm 
most  wealthy  and  refined  nations  in  Ada; 
above  all,  to  their  persevering  diligenee  and 
ingenuity,  by  which  they  not  only  iikiproved 
and  ennobled  the  arts  derrred  fhmi  the  Lydians 
and  Phrygians,  but  invented  others  long  peen« 
liar  to  themselves,*partietthiriy' painting,  oonlp- 
ture  in  marble,  together  wiUi  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders  of  arehileoCttie. 

In  the  seventh  century  befltae  Christ,  tha 
macnifioent  presents  which  the  far-famed  oracle 
of  Apollo  received  from  the  superstition  or 
vanity  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were  the  produc- 
tions, not  of  Egyptian  or  Phosnidan,  but  of 
Ionian  artbts ;  and,  diirin|^  both  that  and  tha 
following  century,  the  lomans  diffiised  the  de* 
gant  inventions  of  their  eoontxy  through  the  do> 
minions  of  their  anceetors  in  Europe.  Alarmed 
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5  We  omit  the  fabulooa  accoanti  of  Dedalw  the  AHm- 
nian,  who  ia  aaid  to  hare  flonriahed  in  tbe  time  of  Heranlea 
and  Tlieaeus,  and  forty  yean  before  the  Trojan  war.  It 
hna  been  already  proTcd  that,  durtnf  the  heroic  agen,  the 
Greeka  paid  no  adoration  to  atatuea.  Athenian  wri- 
ter*, who  lived  a  thouaand  reart  aAer  that  period,  roivbt 
omily  confound  the  wippoaea  worka  of  the  ancient  Dedatm 
with  thom  of  Dedalns  of  fliryon,  eapeeially  ainea  the  error 
waa  extremely  daticrinf  lo  tlieir  national  Tanity. 
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by  the  inraads  of  the  CimmflriaiM,  and  dii- 
turbed  by  ih%  eontmaal  hoitUity  of  Lydia, 
many  Eaatern  artists  sought  refuge  in  the  com- 
mercial  cities  of  iEgina,  Sicjon,  and  Corinth, 
where  the  peaoefal  spirit  of  the  inhabitants, 
cemporatirely  wealthy  and  luxurious,  tSotd^d 
the  Ionian  artists  boUi  encouragement  and  se> 
cority. 

The  Asiatic  fugitites,  however,  did  not  con- 
fine themseWes  to  these  secondary  republics. 
Bathydes,  a  native  of  Ionian  Magnesia,  a  place 
early  celebrated  for  painting,^  fixed  his  aoode 
m  Sparta,  the  most  considerable  community  in 
Greece.  By  order  of  the  magistrates  of  that 
iUostrious  republic,  he  made  the  throne  of 
Amydnan  Apollo,  the  statue  of  Diana  Leu- 
eophiyn^,  the  figures  of  the  Graces  and  Hore, 
and  aU  the  other  gifts  and  ornaments  indosed 
within  the  consecrated  ground  surrounding  the 
temple  of  Araycle.  The  statue  of  Apollo, 
thir^  cubits  high,  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  an 
ifpiorant  sculptor,  and  probably  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  far  earlier  age  than  that  of  Bathy- 
des. But  whoever  condders  the  oolossean  bulk 
of  the  principal  figure,  the  base  of  which  was 
formed  into  an  altar,  containing  the  tomb  of 
Hyacinth,  must  admire  the  proportional  mag- 
nitude of  his  throne,  both  sides  of  which  were 
adorned  with  sculpture.'  Among  these  orna- 
ments, many  subjects  of  history  or  fable  are 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  which  bear  no  known 
lelation  to  Apollo  or  Hyadnth,  to  Bathydes  or 
the  Spartans ;  but  the  top  of  the  throne  con- 
tuned  a  chorus  of  Magnedans,  supposed  to 
represent  the  artists  who  aadsted  in  tiie  execu- 
tion of  this  stupendous  work.  The  altar  re- 
presented a  celestial  group,  Minerva,  Venus, 
Diana,  and  several  other  divinities,  conveying 
Hyacinth  to  the  skies.  Its  ddes  were  adorned 
with  the  combat  of  Tyndareus  and  Eurytus ; 
the  exploits  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  the  ex- 
traordmaiT  scene  between  Menelaus  and  the 
Egyptian  Proteus,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey." 
Nor  was  this  the  only  subject  copied  from  tiie 
divine  bard.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  his 
favourite  Demodocus  singing  among  a  chorus 
of  Phmatians ;  a  circumstance  confirming. our 
observations  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  were  generally  known  in 
Sparta  long  before  they  had  been  collected  bj 
the  Athenian  tyrant  Pisistratns. 

Almost  dx  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  Cretans,  Dipenus  and  Scillis,  adorned  many 
Grecian  dties  in  Europe  as  well  as  In  Ada; 
•ad  about  fifty  years  afterward,  the  Chians, 
Bapahis  and  Anthermus,  diflFVised  over  Greece 
those  pndous  wmrks  m  Parian  marble,  which 
were  highly  admired  in  the  age  of  Augustus.' 


6nial.xsxT.  IeanitIodaallagiiem,lodtatiQg«ith 
It  fton  oUiar  plae«s  of  the  Mdiie  name.  Vid.  Ptta.  odiL 
Berolin.  torn.  L  p.  167.  at  torn.  iii.  p.  136. 139.  et  355. 

7  Wmfcelnian,  who  feaTCety  mentiona  the  throne  of 
AnjehBan  ApoUo,  though  undonbtedly  the  greatest  amneBt 
BKHrament  in  Greece,  confoonda  Bathyclea  the  Hagnettao, 
w^  a  later  ariiat  of  the  same  name,  who  made  the  cele- 
nnted  cap  which  the  aeven  aagea  modeaCtj  ant  one  to  the 
odMf,  aa  moat  worthy  of  taeh  a  preaent,  and  whiah  waa 
inany  eonaecrated  to  Delphian  Apolla  Diogenea  Laer- 
thtt,  apeajiing  on  thia  aobject,  aaya,  S»9«itx««  r«v«  A«s«^«  > 
aad  that  he  waa  an  Areadian  appean  alao  from  Plet.  te 
Bohm.  et  Oaaaaboo,  ad  Athenmn,  T.  n.  4. 

5  Paann.-'liaeDn.  p.  m  et  aeq. 
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About  the  same  time,  Polydorus  of  Samoa,  who 
seems  to  haye  been  much  employed  by  Cnssus, 
the  last  king  of  Lydia,  made  the  famous  ring 
for  the  Samian  tyrant  Polycrates,  which  is  ex- 
tolled by  Pliny  10  as  a  master-piece  of  art. 

The  productions  of  those  Eastern  artists 
were  imitated  with  successful  emulation  by 
their  disciples  in  ancient  Greece,  and  likewise 
by  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  as 
suffidentiy  appears  from  the  medals  of  those 
last-mentioned  countries.  These  more  durable 
monuments,  however,  can  afford  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  innumerable  statues  which  were 
formed  of  turf  or  gravel  stone,'!  and  of  various 
kinds  of  wood.  The  most  esteemed  were  made 
of  ivory,  which,  Tike  the  teeth  of  other  animals, 
calcines  under  ground  ;  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  arts,  since,  before  the  invadon 
of  Xerxes,  Greece  could  boast  a  hundred  ivory 
statues  of  the  gods,  all  of  a  colossean  magni- 
tude, and  many  of  them  covered  with  gold.'^ 
The  white  marbles  of  Pares,  together  with 
those  of  Cyprus  and  ^gina,  furnished  the  chief 
materiais  for  sculpture,  before  the  Athenians 
opened  the  hard  sparkling  veins  of  mount  Pon- 
telicus.  Ebony,  cypress,  and  other  materials, 
were  gradually  brought  into  use,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  general  diffusion  of  the  art, 
which  was  destined  not  only  to  represent  gods 
and  heroes,  but  to  commemorate  the  usefal 
merit  of  illustrious  citizens.^^  At  the  four  sacred 
festivals  common  to  the  Grecian  name,  the 
victors  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  as  well  as 
in  themusical  and  poetical  entertainments,  were 
frequentiy  distinguished  by  the  honour  of  a 
statue.  The  scenes  of  those  admired  solemni- 
ties thus  became  the  principal  repositories  of 
sculpture;  and  the  dties  of  Delphi  and  Olyrapiat 
in  particular,  long  surpassed  the  rest  of  Greece 
in  the  number  and  value  of  their  statues,  as 
well  as  in  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of 
all  their  other  omaments.^^ 

But  the  time  approached  when  thoee  eities 
themselves  were  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of 
Athens,  which,  in  the  course  of  forty  years^ 
became  the  seat  not  only  of  opulence,  power, 
and  politics,  but  of  literature,  philosophy,  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  thenceforth  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sovereign  of  Greece,  rather 
than  as  the  capital  of  the  narrow  and  unfruitful 
territory  of  Attica.  During  that  memorable 
period,  the  Atiienians,  whose  circumstances 
had  hitherto  proved  littie  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  taste  and  elegance,  acquired  unri- 
valled power  and  renown.  Having  disgraced 
the  arms,  they  plundered  the  wealth  of  Perda. 
Their  Talour  gave  them  possesdon  of  those 
maritime  provinces  of  Lower  Asia,  which  were 
justiy  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  arts.  Their 
magnanimity  and  firmness  commanded  respect 
abroad,  and  ensured  pre-eminence  in  Greece ; 
while,  by  a  rare  felicity,  their  republic,  amidst 
this  uninterrupted  flow  of  external  prosperity^ 
produced  men  capable  to  improTO  the  grifts  of 
valour  or  fortune  to  the  solid  and  permanent 
glory  of  their  coimtry. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  dis> 


10  L.  zxxTti.  $  4.  11  Plat,  in  Vit  Aadoe. 

19  Fauaaniaa.  13  Lnoiaa.  loiagin. 

14  Paosadaa  Pbocie.  ssd  Eliao. 
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oemiii^  encouzttfeBMiit  of  PeridM  wm  mnte 
useful  in  aaimating  the  liidiutTy  of  Phidioo,  or 
the  genius  of  Phidias  in  soconding  the  Tiem 
of  his  iilustrioQs  protector.  Their  congenial 
minds  seemed  as  happily  formed  for  each  other, 
as  both  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  flour- 
ishing circumstances  of  their  country.  In  the 
language  of  Plutarch,^  this  great  mcnulsr,  whose 
virtues  gradually  render^  him  the  masier 
of  the  republic,  found  Athens  well  fnmiabed 
wiUi  marble,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and 
cypress,  together  with  all  the  other  materials 
fitted  to  adorn  a  city,  which,  having  raised  to 
tlie  glory  of  empire,  he  wished  likewise  to  ren- 
der the  model  of  elegance.  According  to  the 
popular  principles  which  he  profeseed,  he 
deemed  it  the  duty  of  a  statesmaa  to  provide 
not  merely  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  judges, 
and  others  immediately  employed  in  the  public 
service ;  the  great  body  of  the  people  he  re- 
garded as  the  constant  and  most  important 
object  of  his  ministerial  care.  The  immense 
revenues  of  the  state,  which  had  hitherto  been 
chiefly  squandered  in  shows  and  festivals,  in 
gaudy  ostentation  and  perishing  luxury,  he 
directed  to  objects  more  solid  and  durable, 
which,  while  they  embellished  the  city,  might 
exercise  the  industry  and  display  the  talents  of 
the  citixeos.  Guided  by  such  motives,  he  boldly 
opened  the  treasury,  and  expended  about  four 
thousand  talents;  a  sum  which  then  might 
command  as  much  labour  as  six  or  seven  mil- 
lions sterling  in  the  present  age.  By  this  liberal 
encouragement,  he  animated  every  art,  excited 
every  huad,  enlivened  every  exertion,  and  called 
forth  into  the  public  service  the  whole  dexterity, 
skUl,  and  genius  of  his  countrymen ;  while  the 
motives  of  gain  or  glory  wluch  he  proposed, 
allured  from  all  quarters  the  most  ingenious 
strangers,  who  readily  transported  their  talents 
to  AUiens,  as  to  the  best  market,  and  most  con- 
spicuous theatre. 

But  it  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Pericles,  to 
And  Athens  provided  not  only  in  all  the  mate- 
rials of  art,  but  in  artists  capable  of  employing 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  inaccurate, 
but  often  expressive,  language  of  PKny,  sculp- 
ture and  painting  tJun  first  arose,  under  the 
plastic  hands  of  Fhidias  and  his  brother  Pane- 
nus.  Both  aits,  however,  are  known  to  have 
flourished  at  an  earlier  period ;  but  in  the  age 
of  Pericles,  they  assumed  more  elevation  and 
iQajesty.  The  mveativegonius  of  man  tried  a 
new  and  nobler  flight.  l%e  superiority  of  Phi- 
dias and  his  contemporariea  obscured,  and 
almost  obliterated,  the  memory  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  produced  that  sublime  style  of 
art,  which,  having  flourished  about  a  hundred 
and  flfly  years,  decayed  with  the  glory  of 
Greece,  and  disappeared  soon  after  tiie  reign 
of  Alexander. 

It  appears  from  the  gems  and  medals,  and 
the  fow  remains  in  marble,  preceding  the  age 
of  Pericles,  that  the  mechenical  part  of  engrav- 
ing and  sculpture  had  already  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  In  many  of  those  works, 
tho'muMiteet  ornaments  are  finished  with  care, 
the  muscles  are  boldly  pronounced,  the  outline 

1  noLiatstkls. 


k  fitUhfia »  b«l  the  desigft  Im*  ] 
than  energy,  the  attUodes  ate  loo  t 
to  be  graceftil,  and  the  stvengih  «f  the « 
sion  dBstesta,  and  for  the  moek  part  daetanya, 
beauty.  The  scuipiaie  Pfaidiaa,  Polydetae, 
Soopaa,  Aloamenes,  aad  Mytmi,  together  vilh 
the  eontempoiary  paintovs,  PanoniM,  Zeuiia, 
and  Parrhasius,  softened  the  asperities  of  their 
predecessoiB,'  rendeted  their  contoure  more 
natural  and  flowing,  and  by  e»pioying  graatar 
addieas  to  conceal  the  meehanisra  of  their  ad, 
displayed  superior  skill  to  the  jndgnent,  and 
afforded  higher  delight  to  the  foincy,  in  propor« 
tion  as  leas  care  and  laboor  appearad  visiUe  te 
the  eye.  In  the  works  of  those  admiied  artieCaii 
the  expresMon  was  skitfuily  diflfasod  thsengh 
every  part,  without  distnriMiig  the  haimeBy  of 
the  whole.  Pain  and  sorrow  were  rather  tsam* 
centrated  in  the  soul  than  diaphiyed  on  the 
countenance;  and  even  the  move  turtndesit 
passions  of  indignation,  anger,  and  rseentaaent, 
were  so  tempered  and  ennobled,  thai  the  vaU* 
cations  of  them  became  consistent  with  tbn 
sttblimest  graoe  and  beauty.  But  the  tfinnfifa 
of  art  consisted  in  representing  and  i«eon»» 
mending  the  social  affeetions;  for,  setting  aaids 
the  unwarranted  assertions  of  Pliny,  in  hie  pre* 
tended  epochs  of  painting,  it  appears  from  mofti 
higher  anthority,  that  as  early  as  the  age  •tf 
Socrates,  painters  had  discerned  aad  attmwM 
that  admired  excellence  of  style,  whsah  has 
been  called  in  modem  times  the  manner  of  Ra- 
phael ;  and  had  learned  to  express,  by  the  oaA* 
ward  air,  attitude,  and  foatures,  whatever  Qm 
the  words  of  Xenophon')  is  most  engaging'^ 
afieetionate,  sweet,  attractive,  aad  amiaUe,  in 
the  inward  sentiments  and  character.  Of  theaa 
Grecian  paintingB,  indeed,  which  were  ohiaAy 
on  wood,  and  other  perishing  materials,  ao  vee* 
tige  remains;  but  the  statuary  of  thai  eel»* 
brated  age,  while  it  displays  its  ownexoettenfie« 
is  sufficient  to  redeem  from  oblivioa  (ea  for  at 
least  as  invention,  expreaBioa,  and  ideidbeaaty« 
are  concerned)  the  obliterated  ehanaa  of  the 
sister  art 

In  statuary,  the  superior  laerii 
of  Phidias  was  acknowledged  by 


Olymp. 
Ixxxiii.  4. 


the  unanimous  adiniration  of  m 


^'  ^'  ^^'  pendent  and  rival 
Intrasted  by  Pericles  with  the  sapeiiataftdeaoe 
of  the  public  works,  his  own  hands  added  to 
them  their  last  and  most  valnaUe  emaaae&ta. 
Befoio  he  was  called  to  thie  hoooiiraUe  eB»> 
ployment,  his  statues  had  adorned  the  most 
celebrated  ten^les  of  Greeee^  His  Olgwapian 
Jupiter  we  had  already  oooaaion  to  descnbo.  lai 
the  tLwM  temple  of  Delphi,  stiangaia  admired 
his  bronze  statues  of  ApoBo  and  Diana.  Ha 
likewise  made  for  the  Delphians  a  gronp  of 
twrive  Grecian  heroes,  sorroundinr  a  figure  of 
brass,  that  represented  the  Trojan  horse.  Rii 
admired  statue  of  the  goddess  Nemens,  or  Vea- 
geance,  was  formed  from  a  block  of  marbloi 
which  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Persiana 
transported  to  Marathon  for  a  trophy  of  victoryt 
but   which  their  disgraceful   and   precipitate 


t  Plat.  In  Periole  «t  Qninriliao,  1.  zii.  c  x.  p.  578. 
3  Sea  the  oooverwtioa  of  BooraiM  with  ths  peaitsl 
PaHitiiat,  is  M«aonb.  1.  iU. 
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8%lil  toft  for  ft  mominent  of  their  cowardice 
on  tkm  Marathoniftn  shoie.  The  grtttefnl  pioty 
of  Grteoo  adored  bis  Vemw  Urania,  and  Par- 
thoaoyean  Apollo*  Hii  three  Mmervas  were 
WB8p9etxw9\y  tomAb  for  ihA  Pallenians,  PlaUeani, 
and  Lonmiana,  and  all  thfoe  presented  by  those 
Inhotafy  ■tafe«.  to  their  Atheman  protootora 
aadaoveteiciia.  These  inknitable  works  silenced 
thaToieaofenvy.  Themoetdistingfnished  artists 
of  Owoee,  sculptors,  paintsrs,  and  architects, 
M    ^  were  ambitiovs  to  receive  the  direc- 

450-^30    **•"■<  *"^  ^  second  the  labours,  of 
'   Phidias,  which  were  nninterrapt- 
adhf  anployad,  during  fifteen  years,  in  the  em- 
baiiishment  of  his  natire  city. 

Dviag  that  short  period  he  completed  the 
OdeiuD,  or  theatre  of  music;  the  Parthenon,  or 
tflmpte  af  Minerva;  the  Propylea  or  vestibule, 
and  purtieoes  belonginnf  to  the  citadel,  together 
with  the  sculptured  and  picturesque  ornaments 
of  these  and  other  immortal  works;  which,  when 
uew  (as  Plutarch  finely  observes,)  expressed 
the  mellowed  beauties  of  time  and  maturity, 
and  when  old,  still  preserved  the  flwsh  charms 
and  alhiring  graces  of  novelty.  The  Parthenon, 
wtiieh  stiU  remains,  attests  the  justice  of  this 
panegyric  It  is  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
ftet  nine  inches  long,  composed  of  beautiful 
white  marble,  and  udinowledged  by  modem 
travellers^  to  be  the  noblest  piece  of  antiqoity 
aaisting  in  the  world,  it  appears  at  first  sight 
extraordinaty,  that  the  expense  of  two  thou« 
send  taients  should  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
Propyltfa.'  But  we  must  consider,  that  this 
extenaive  name  comprehended  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  the  treasury,  and  other  public  edi- 


The  PiBcile,  or  diversified  portico,  which  was 
painted  by  Pansnus,  the  brother  of  Phidias, 
assisted  by  Pohrgnotus  and  Micon,  must  have 
been  a  work  of  great  time  and  expense.  Its 
front  and  ceilingB  were  of  marble,  like  those 
of  all  the  other  pcnrticoes  leading  to  the  dtadel, 
which  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
and  were  regarded,  both  on  account  of  the 
workmanship  and  materials,  as  superior  to  any 
thing  extant.  In  the  Pcscile,  those  great  paint- 
era,  whose  merit  Plinjr*  forgets  in  liis  inaccu* 
rate  epochs  of  art,  had  represented  the  most 
iHustrieiis  events  of  Grecian  history;  the  vic- 
tory of  Theseus  over  the  Amazons,  ike  sacking 
of  Troy,  and  particularly  the  recent  exploits 
against  the  Persians.  In  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, the  Athenian  and  Platsan  heroes  were 
drawn  from  the  life,  or  more  probably  from  the 
innumerable  statues  which  preserved  the  faith- 
fid  lineaments  of  those  illustrious  patriots.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  Acropolis,  above  six  miles 
in  circumference,  was  so  diversified  by  workfl 
of  paintiAg  and  statuary,  that  it  became  one 
centiniied  scene  of  elegance  and  beauty. 

But  all  these  oraanenis  were  surpassed  by 
one  production  of  Phidias,  which  probably  was 
the  last  of  that  great  master :  his  admired  statue 
of  Mhierva,  the  erecting  of  which  served  to 
ceneearata  the  Parthenon,  was  eamposed  of 


4  Sir  George  Wheeler*e  Traveb,  &c 

5  Ptotareh.  in  Periele,  et  Democtb.  p.  71. 

6  He  plaees  the  fiiM  epeeh  of  CiMt  nislBn  b  Ifat  90(h 
Dlymp.  A.  C.  480. 


geld  and  ivory,  twenty-six  cubits  high,  being 
of  inferior  dimensions  to  his  Minerva  PoHades 
of  bronze,  the  spear  and  crest  of  which  was 

in  fW>m  the  promontory  of  Sunium,'  at 
twenty-five  miles  distance.  Parrhasius  had 
painted  the  ornaments  of  the  latter,^  Phidias 
himself  adorned  every  part  of  the  former;  and, 
the  compliment  which,  in  this  favourite  work, 
he  took  an  opportuni^  of  paying  to  the  merit 
of  Pericles,  occasioned  (as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  explain^)  his  own  banishment,  a  dis- 
grace which  he  seems  not  to  have  long  sar- 
vived.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  Pausanias, 
had  seen  and  admired  this  invaluable  monu- 
ment of  piety,  as  well  as  genius,  since  the 
Minerva  of  Phidias  increased  the  devotion  of 
Athens  towards  her  protecting  divinity.  It  be- 
longs only  to  those  who  have  seen  and  studied, 
to  deecribe  such  master-pieces  of  art;  and  as 
they  exist  no  more,  it  will  better  suit  the  design 
of  this  history,  to  confine  ourselves  to  such 
works  as  we  ourselves  have  seen,  and  which 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  bear  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Socratic  age,  when  philosophy  gave 
law  to  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  to 
poetry  and  eloquence. 

Were  it  allowed  to  make  the  melancholy 
supposition,  that  all  the  monuments  of  Grecian 
literature  had  perished  in  the  general  wreck 
of  their  nation  and  liberty,  and  that  posterity 
could  collect  nothing  &rther  concerning  that 
celebrated  people,  but  what  appeared  from  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,'  the  groupes  of  the  Laocoon 
and  Niob^,  and  other  statues,  gems,  or  medals, 
now  scattered  over  Italy  and  Europe,  what 
opinion  would  mankind  rorm  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  Greeks  f  would  it  correspond 
with  the  impressions  made  by  their  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  historians?  which  impression  would 
be  most  favourable?  and  what  would  be  the 
precise  ^fiference  between  them?  The  solution 
of  these  questions  will  throw  much  light  on  the 
present  subject. 

The  first  observation  that  occurs  on  the  most 
superficia],  and  that  is  strongly  confinned  bv  a 
more  attentive,  survey  of  the  ancient  marbles, 
is,  that  their  authors  perfectly  understood  pro- 
portion, anatomy,  the  art  of  clothing,  without 
concealing  the  naked  figure,  and  whatever  con- 
tributes to  the  justness  and  truth  of  design. 
The  exact  knowledge  of  form  is  as  necessary 
to  the  painter  or  statuary,  whose  business  it  is 
te  represent  bodies,  as  that  of  language  to  the 
poet  or  historian,  who  undertakes  to  describe 
actions.  In  this  particular,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  histitute  a  comparison  between  Grecian 
writers  and  artists,  since  they  are  both  allowed 
as  perfect  in  their  respective  kinds  as  the  con- 
dition of  humanity  renders  possible. 

But  Irhen  we  advance  a  step  farther,  and 
consider  the  expression  of  passions,  sentiments, 
and  character,  we  find  an  extraordinary  differ- 
ence, or  rather  contrariety.  Homer,  Sophocles, 
and  Demosthenes,  are  not  only  the  most  origi- 
nal, but  the  most  animated  and  glowing,  of  all 
writers.  Every  sentence  is  energetic ;  all  the 
parts  are  in  motion;  the  passions  are  described 


Attie. 
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in  their  utmott  fury,  and  ezprMsed  by  tiie 
boldest  words  and  gestures.  To  keep  to  the 
tragic  poet,  whose  art  approaches  the  nearest 
to  painting  and  sculpture,  the  heroes,  and  even 
the  gods  of  Sophocles,  frequently  display  the 
impetuosity  of  the  most  ungoTwned  natures ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  sometimes 
betray  a  momentary  weakness,  extremely  in- 
consistent with  their  general  character.  The 
rocks  of  Lemnos  resound  with  the  cries  of  Phi- 
loctetes ;  GQdipus, yielding  to  despair,  plucks  out 
his  eyes ;  even  Hercules,  the  model  of  fortitude, 
sinks  under  the  impressions  of  pain  or  sorrow. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  the  conduct 
of  Grecian  artists.  They  likewise  have  repre- 
sented Philoctetes ;  but,  instead  of  effeminate 
tears  and  lamentations,  have  giTen  him  the  pa- 
tient concentrated  wo  of  a  suffering  hero.  The 
furious  Ajax  of  Timomachus  was  painted,  not 
in  the  moment  when  he  destroyed  Uie  harmless 
sheep  instead  of  the  hostile  Greeks,  but  afler 
he  had  committed  this  mad  deed,  and  when  his 
rage  having  subsided,  he  remained,  like  the  sea 
after  a  storm,  surrounded  with  the  scattered 
fragments  of  mangled  carcases,  and  reflecting 
wiUi  the  silent  anguish  of  despair  on  his  useless 
and  frantic  brutality.  The  revenge  of  Medea 
against  her  husband  was  not  represented,  ss  in 
Euripides,  butchering  her  innocent  children, 
but  while  she  was  ^iU  wavering  and  irreso- 
lute, agitated  between  resentment  and  pity. 
£ven  Clytemnestra,  whose  unnatural,  intrepid 
cruelty,  poets  and  historians  had  so  indignantly 
described  and  arraigned,  was  not  deemed  a 
proper  subject  for  the  pencil,  when  imbruing 
her  hsnds  in  the  blood  of  Agamemnon.  And 
although  this  may  be  referred  to  a  rule  of  Aris- 
totle, *^  that  the  characters  of  women  should  not 
be  represented  as 'too  daring  or  decisive  f'  y<A 
we  shall  find  on  examination  that  it  results 
from  principles-  of  nature,  whose  authority  is 
still  more  universal  and  indispensable.  The 
consideration  of  the  Apollo,  Niob^,  and  Lao- 
coon,  whose  copies  have  been  infinitely  mnhi- 
plied,  and  are  familiarly  known,  will  set  this 
matter  in  the  clearest  point  of  view. 

The  Apollo  Belvidere  if  universally  felt  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  sublimest  figure  that 
either  skill  can  execute,  or  imagmation  con- 
ceive. That  favourite  divinity,  whom  ancient 
poets  seem  peculiarly  fond  of  describing  in  the 
warmest  colonr8,i  is  represented  in  the  attitude 
of  darting  the  fatal  arrow  against  the  serpent 
Pytho,  or  the  giant  Tityus.  Animated  by  the 
noblest  conception  of  heavenly  powers,  the 
artist  has  far  outstepped  the  peHbctions  of  hu- 
manity, and  (if  we  may  speak  without  irre- 
verence) made  the  corrupt  put  on  inoorrup- 
tion,  and  the  mortal  immortality.  His  stature 
is  above  the  human,  his  attitude  majestic;  the 
Elysian  spring  of  youth  softens  the  manly 
graces  of  his  person,  and  the  bold  structure  of 
his  limbs.  Disdain  sits  on  his  lips,  and  indig- 
nation swdls  his  nostrils;  but  an  unalterable 
serenity  invests  his  front,  and  the  sublime  ele- 
vation of  his  aspect  aspires  at  deeds  of  renown 
still  surpassing  the  present  object  of  his  victory. 
The  irascible  passions  are  not  represented 


1  Horace,  b  in.  od04.  vw.aOl 


1  With  more  dignity  in  the  Apollo*  Uiaii  are 
those  of  fear,  terror,  and  consternation,  ia  the 
Niob^  This  group  contained  Niob6  and  her 
husband  Amphion,  with  seven  sons,  and  as 
many  daughters.  Their  melancholy  story, 
which  is  too  well  known^  to  be  related  hm, 
required  the  deepest  expression ;  and  the  genius 
of  the  artist  hai  chosen  the  only  moment  whan 
this  expression  could  be  rendered  consistent 
with  the  highest  beauty ;  a  beauty  not  flatter- 
ing the  senses  by  images  of  pleasure,  but  trans- 
porting the  fancy  into  regions  of  purity  and 
virtue.  The  excess  and  suddenness  of  their 
disaster,  occasioned  a  degree  of  amazement  and 
horror,  which,  suspendii^the  faculties,  involv- 
ed them  in  that  silence  and  insensibility,  which 
neither  breaks  out  in  lamentable  shrieks,  nor 
distorts  the  countenance,  but  which  leaves  full 
play  to  the  artist's  skill  to  represent  motiim 
without  disorder,  or,  in  other  words,  to  render 
expression  graceful. 

The  LacMiOon  may  be  regarded  as  the  tri- 
umph of  Grecian  sculpture;  since  bodilj  pain, 
the  grossest  and  most  ungovernable  of  all  our 
passions,  and  that  pain  united  with  anguish 
and  torture  of  mind,  are  yet  expressed  with 
such  propriety  and  dignity,  as  adSbrd  lessons 
of  fortitude  superior  to  any  taught  in  sdiools 
of  philosophy.  The  horrible  shriek  which  Vir^ 
gil's  Laocoon'  emits,  is  a  proper  circumstaace 
for  poetry,  which  speaks  to  the  fancy  by  images 
and  ideas  borrowed  from  all  the  senses,  uul 
has  a  thousand  ways  of  ennobling  its  object; 
but  the  expression  of  this  shriek  would  have 
totally  degraded  the  statue.  It  is  softened, 
therefore,  into  a  patient  sigh,  with  eyes  turned 
to  heaven  in  search  of  relief.  The  intolerable 
agony  of  suffering  nature  is  represented  in  the 
lower  part,  and  |Mrticulariy  in  the  extremities, 
of  the  body ;  but  the  manly  breast  struggles 
affainst  calamity.  The  contention  is  still  more 
plainly  perceived  in  ins  furrowed  forehead ;  and 
his  languishing  paternal  eye  demands  assist- 
ance, less  for  himself,  than  for  his  miserablo 
children,  who  look  up  to  him  for  help. 

If  subjects  of  this  nature  are  expressed  with 
out  appearing  hideous,  shocking,  or  disgust 
fttl,  we  may  well  suppose  that  more  temperate 
passions  are  represented  with  the  greatest  mo- 
deration and  dignity.  The  remark  is  justified 
by  examining  the  remains  or  imitations  of 
Grecian  art;  and  were  we  to  deduce  from 
these  alone  the  character  of  the  nation,  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight,  that  the  contempo- 
raries of  Pericles  must  have  been  a  very  supe 
rior  people  in  point  of  fortitude,  self-conunand, 
and  every  branch  of  practical  philosophy,  to 
the  Athenians  who  are  described  by  poets  and 
historians. 

But  when  we  consider  the  matter  mora 
deeply,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  busineas  of 
history  to  describe  men  as  they  are;  of  poetry 
and  painting,  to  represent  them  as  may  afford 
most  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  rMder  or 
spectator.  The  aim  of  these  imitative  arts  is 
the  same,  but  they  differ  widely  in  the  mode,. 
the  object,  and  extent  of  their  imitation.    The 
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poet  who  deseribM  actions  in  time,  may  cany 
the  reader  through  all  the  gradations  of  pas- 
sion, and  display  his  genins  most  powerfully 
in  its  most  furious  excess.  But  the  painter  or 
statuary,  who  represents  bodies  in  space,  is 
confined  to  one  moment,  and  must  choose  that 
which  leaves  the  freest  play  to  the  imagination. 
This  can  seldom  be  the  highest  pitch  of  pas- 


sion, whicJi  leaves  nothing  beyond  it ;  and  in 
contemplating  which,  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectator,  after  his  first  surprise  subsides,  can 
only  descend- into  indifference.  £very  violent 
situation,  moreover,  is  felt  not  to  be  lasting; 
and  all  extreme  perturbation  is  inconsistent 
with  beauty,  without  which  no  visible  object 
can  long  attract  or  please.^ 


CHAPTER  XV, 

Cautta  of  the  PeloponneHan  War — Rtmture  between  Corinth  and  its  Colony  Corcyra — Sea 
Fight* — Insolence  and  Cruelty  of  the  Coreyreant — They  provoke  the  Resentment  of ,  the  PeUh- 
ponnesians — Obtain  the  protection  of  Athens — Are  d^eated  by  tfie  Corinthians — Who  dread 
tfie  Resentment  of  Athens — Thtir  Scheme  for  rendering  it  impotent — Description  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian Coast — It  revolts  from  •  Athens — Siege  of  Potidma — General  Confederacy  against 
Alfiens—Peloponnesian  Embassy — Its  demands  Jinnly  answered  by  Pericles — His  speech  to 
the  Athenians — The  Thebans  surprise  Ptatma — Preparations  for  War  on  b^tli  Sides — Invasion 
of  Attica — Operation  of  the  Athenian  Fleet — Plague  in  Atheru — Calamitous  Situation  of 
that  Republic— Magnanimity  of  Pericles — Firmness  of  his  last  advice — His  Death  and 
Character. 


T)  Y  the  lustre  of  the  elegant  arts,  the  mag- 
-"  nificence  of  Pericles  had  displayed  and 
ennobled  the  military  glory  of  his  country; 
and  the  preeminence  of  Athens  seemed  im- 
moveably  established  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  internal  strength,  adorned  by  external  splen- 
dour. But  this  abundant  measure  of  prospe- 
rity satisfied  neither  the  active  ambition  of  the 
republic,  nor  the  enterprising  genius  of  its 
minister.  The  Greeks  beheld  and  admired, 
but  had  not  yet  formally  acknowledged,  the 
full  extent  of  Athenian  greatness.  In  order 
to  extort  this  reluctant  confession,  than  which 
nothmg  could  more  firmly  secure  to  him  the 
affectionate  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
Pericles  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  repub- 
lics and  colonies  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  re- 
quiring the  presence  of  their  depaties  in  Athens, 
to  concert  measures  for  rebuilding  their  ruined 
temples,  and  for  performing  the  solemn  tows 
and  sacrifices  promised,  with  devout  thankful- 
ness, to  the  immortal  gods,  who  had  wonder- 
fiilly  protected  the  Grecian  arms,  during  their 
long  and  dangerous  conflict  with  the  Persian 
empire.  This  proposal,  which  tended  to  ren- 
der Athens  the  common  centre  of  deliberation 
and  of  union,  was  readily  accepted  in  such 
foreign  parts  as  had  already  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  that  republic.  But  in  neighbour- 
ing states,  the  ambassadors  of  Pencles  were 
received  coldly,  and  treated  disrespectfully ;  in 
most  assemblies  of  the  Peloponnesus  they  were 
heard  with  secret  disgust,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Spartan  senate  openly  derided  the  insolence  of 
their  demands.  When  at  their  return  homo, 
they  explained  the  behaTiour  of  the  Spartans, 
Pericles  exclaimed,  in  his  bold  style  of  elo- 


4  Tbti  mibjaet  wadmirabljF  treated  in  LeMtnf**  Laotioon, 
in  whieh  h«  tracei  Um  boands  of  pfttnlioff  and  poetry :  a 
work  which.  H  i«  much  to  be  re^tted,  that  ^reat  feoiu» 
did  not  fUuM. 


quence,  that  he  ^beheld  war  advancing  with 
wide  and  rapid  steps  from  the  Peloponnesus. "^ 
Such  was  the  preparation  of  materials  which 
the  smallest  spark  might  throw  into  combus- 
tion. But  before  we  relate  the  events  which 
immediately  occasioned  the  memorable  war  of 
twenty-seven  years,  it  is  impossible  (if  the 
calamities  of  our  own  times  have  taught  us  to  * 
compassionate  the  miserable)  not  to  drop  a  tear 
over  the  continual  disasters  which  so  long  and 
so  cruelly  afflicted  the  most  valuable  and  en- 
lightened portion  of  mankind,  and  whose  im- 
mortal genius  was  destined  to  enlighten  the 
remotest  ages  of  the  world.  When  rude,  illi- 
terate peasants  are  summoned  to  mutual  hos- 
tility, and,  unaffected  by  personal  motives  of 
interest  or  honour,  expend  their  strength  and 
blood  to  gratify  the  sordid  ambition  of  their 
respective  tyrants,  we  may  lament  the  general 
stupidity  and  wretchedness  of  human  nature ; 
but  we  cannot  heartily  sympathize  with  men 
who  have  so  little  sensibility,  nor  very  deeply 
and  feelingly  regret,  that  those  should  suffer 
pain,  who  seem  both  unwilling  and  incapable 
to  relish  pleasure.  Their  h.eavy  unmeaning 
aspect,  their  barbarous  language,  and  more 
barbarous  manners,  together  with  their  total 
indifference  to  the  objects  and  pursuits  which 
form  the  dignity  and  glory  of  ntan ;  these  cir- 
cumstances, interrupting  the  ordinary  course 
of  our  sentiments,  divert  or  repel  the  natural 
current  of  sympathy.  Their  victories  or  de- 
feats are  contemplated  without  emotion,  coldly 
related,  and  read  without  interest  or  concern. 
But  tlie  war  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a  differ- 
ent spectacle.  The  adverse  parties  took  arms, 
not  to  support  the  unjust  pretensions  of  a  ty 
rant,  whom  thej^  had  reason  to  hate  or  to  de 
spise,  but  to  vindicate  their  civil  rights,  and  to 
maintain  their  political  independence.     The 
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meanest  Greetan  loldidr  knew  the  dutiai  of  tha 
citizen,  the  magistrate,  and  the  general.^  His 
life  had  been  equally  divided  between  the  most 
agreeable  aihusements  of  leisure,  and  the  most 
honourable  employments  of  actiyity.  Trained 
to  those  exercises  and  accomplishments  which 
frive  strength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  beauty  to 
the  shape,  and  grace  to  the  motions,  the  dignity 
of  his  external  appearance  announced  the  libe- 
ral greatness  of  his  mind :  and  his  language, 
the  most  harmonious  and  expressive  ever 
Bpoken  by  man,  comprehended  all  that  variety 
of  conception,  and  all  those  shades  of  senti- 
ment, that  characterize  the  most  exalted  per- 
fection of  human  manners. 

Ennobled  by  such  actors,  the  scene  itself  was 
hijrhly  important,  involving  not  only  the  states 
of  Greece,  but  the  greatest  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms ;  and,  together  with  the  extent  of  a 
foreign  war,  exhibiting  the  intenseness  of  do- 
mestic sedition.  As  it  exceeded  the  ordinary 
duradon  of  human  power  or  resentment,  it 
was  accompanied  with  unusual  circumstances 
of  terror,  which,  to  the  pious  credulity  of  an 
unfortunate  age,'  naturally  announced  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  justly  provoked  by  human 
cruelty.  Whilst  pestilence  and  famine  multi- 
plied the  actual  sufferings,  eclipses  and  earth- 
quakes increased  the  consternation  and  horror 
of  that  lamentable  period.^  Several  warlike 
communities  were  expelled  from  their  here- 
ditary possession^ ;  others  were  not  only  driven 
from  Greece,  but  utterly  extirpated  from  the 
earth ;  some  fell  a  prey  to  party-rage,  others  to 
the  vengeance  of  foreign  enemies ;  some  were 
slowly  exhausted  by  the  contagion  of  a  malig- 
nant atmosphere,  others  overwhelmed  at  once 
by  sudden  violence;  while  the  combined 
weight  of  calamity  assailed  the  power  of 
Athens,  and  precipitated  the  downfal  of  that 
republic  from  the  pride  of  prosperous  dominion 
to  the  dejection  of  dependence  and  misery.' 
Olvmo  '^^^  general,  but  latent  hostility 

Ixiv  2  ^^  ^^®  Greeks,  of  which  we  have 
A  c'43d    ^^^^^^y  explained  the  canse,  was 

.  .  4jy.  ^^^  called  into  action  by  a  rup- 
ture between  the  ancient  republic  of  Co- 
rinth, and  its  flourishing  colony  Corcyra. 
The  haughty  disdain  of  Corcyra,  elated  witli 
the  pride  of  wealth  and  naval  greatness,  had 
long  denied  and  scorned  those  marks  of  de- 

1  Sach  is  the  toslimoay  untfermly  giveo  of  tbom  in  the 
pnnegr^ric  of  Athens  by  Ifoermtee,  and  confirmed  by  the 
more  impartial  authority  of  Xenopbon,  in  the  expedition 
of  Cvru<.  Their  exploit*  in  that  wooderful  enierpriae 
ri^tify  the  highest  praiae ;  and  yet  the  national  chararter 
iiii!  rather  dcgRn«riite<l  tbnn  improTed,  in  the  long  intorvaJ 
bsiweon  the  period*  allcided  to. 

9  71i\icvdi(l.  I.  i.  p.  16.  et  leq. 

3  For  the  Peloponnecian  war  we  have  not,  indeed,  a  flill 
stream  of  hiftory,  but  a  regular  aeries  of  aonala  in  Thocy- 
(lidtii  and  Xeoophon ;  auihora  of  whom  each  might  «ay, 
Queqoe  iniA  miaerrima  Ttdi, 

El  quorum  pare  magna  flii : 

Many  material  circumttanoe*  may  iiJcewife  be  learned  from 
i)ie  Greek  oratorf,  the  writings  dt  Piato  and  Ariatode,  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  (he  twelfth  and  two  following 
hooks  of  Diodorus  dieulus,  and  Plutarch*s  Lives  of  Peri- 
cles, Nicias,  Alcibiades,  Lysander,  and  Acesilaus.  It  is 
romarkaUe,  that  the  heaw  compiler,  as  well  as  the  lively 
liiocrapher,  have  both  followed  the  long  lost  works  of 
Ephorus  ami  Theopompos,  in  preftrnnoe  to  those  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Xenophon;  a  circumslanoe  which  strongly 
marks  their  want  of  judgment,  but  which  rendeia  their  la- 
fbrmataon  more  intcrealiiig  lo  posterity. 


ferenoe  and  lespeot  which  the  vwSoam  practice 
of  Greece  exacted  from  colonies  towards  their 
mother  country.  At  the  Olympic  and  other 
solemn  festivahL  they  yielded  not  the  place  of 
honour  to  the  Corinthians;  they  appointed  not 
a  Corinthian  high-priest  to  preside  over  their 
religion ;  and  when  they  estabhshed  new  set- 
tlements on  distant  coasts,  they  requested  not, 
as  usual  with  the  Greeks,  the  auspicious  goid- 
ance  of  a  Corinthian  conductor.^ 

While  the  ancient  metropolis,  incensed  by 
those  instances  of  contempt,  longed  for  an  op- 
portunity to  punish  them,  the  citizens  of  £pi-> 
damnus,  the  most  considerable  sea-port  on  the 
coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  craved  assistance  at 
Corinth  against  the  barbarous  incursions  of  the 
Taulantii,  an  Ulyrian  tribe,  who,  having  united 
with  a  powerful  band  of  Epidamnian  exilea, 
greatly  infested  that  territory,  and  threatened 
to  storm  the  city.  As  Epidamnus  was  a  colony 
of  Corcyra,  its  distressed  inhabitants  had  first 
sought  protection  there;  but  although  their 
petition  was  preferred  with  respectful  deference, 
and  urged  with  the  most  affecting  demonstra- 
tion of  abasement  and  calamity,  by  ambassa- 
dors who  long  remained  under  the  melan- 
choly garb  of  supplicants  in  the  temple  of 
Corcyrean  Juno,  the  proud  insensibility  of 
these  intractable  islanders  showed  not  the 
smallest  inclination  to  relieve  them;  partly 
restrained,  it  is  probable,  by  the  secret  prac- 
tices of  the  Epidamnian  exiles,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  principal  and  richest  families  of 
that  maritime  republic.  The  Corinthians 
readily  embraced  the  cause  of  a  peofde  aban- 
doned by  their  natural  protectors,  and  ikeir 
own  inveterate  enemies;  and  immediately  sup- 
plied Epidamnus  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  less  with  a  view  to  defend  its  walls 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Taulantii,  than  in 
order  irrecoverablv  to  detach  and  alienate  its 
inhabitants  fjrom  the  interest  of  Corcyra, 
Olvrop  "^^^  indignation  of  the  Corcy- 

Ixxxvi  2.  "**^  ^**  inflamed  intq  fury,  when 
A  C  435  ^^^  understood  that  those  whom 
they  had  long  affected  to  consider 
as  aliens  and  as  rivals,  had  interfered  in  the 
affaire  of  their  colony.  They  instantly  launch- 
ed a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  proceeded  in  hostile  array 
to  the  harbour  of  Epidamnus,  summoned  the 
inhabitants  to  re-admit  their  exiles, and  to  expel 
the  foreign  troops.  With  such  unconditional 
and  arbitrary  demands,  the  weakest  and  most 
pusillanimous  garrison  could  scarcely  bo  sup- 
posed to  comply.  The  Epidamnians  rejected 
them  with  scorn ;  in  consequence  of  which  their 
city  was  invested  and  attacked  with  vigour, 
by  land  and  sea.  The  Corinthians  were  now 
doubly  solicitous,  both  to  defend  the  place,  and 
to  protect  the  troops  already  thrown  into  it, 
consisting  partly  of  their  Leucadian  and  Am- 
bracian  allies,  but  chiefly  of  Corinthian  citi- 
zens. A  proclamation,  first  published  at  Co- 
rinth, was  industriously  disseounated  through 
Greece,  inviting  all  who  were  unhappy  at 
home,  or  who  courted  ^ory  abroad,  to  under- 
take an  expedition  to  Epidamnus,  with  assu- 

4  Sehol.  InThaerdid.  ad  locum.  Romentlons  the  other  cir- 
camsianees  which  I  have  i«trodtt0«i  Into  the  text,  an.1  which 
will  aaerwardj  be  coofirmad  by  more  classic  aothoritv. 


iMce  cf  Mnofiof  AsamnnniliM  and  haaomm 
of  a  republic  vnoae  stAtty  thej  had  yentared 
to  defend.  Many  exilos  and  military  ad^en- 
teran,  at  all  timos  pfrofuaely  scattered  over 
Greeee,  obeyed  the  welcome  lummons.  Pub- 
liij  eaaietance,  likewise,  was  obtainedf  not  only 
from  Thebes  and  Megara,  but  from  several 
states  of  th6  Peloponnesus.  In  this  manner  the 
Corinthians  were  speedily  enabled  to  fit  out  an 
annameat  of  seventy-five  sail ;  which,  directing 
its  cowse  toward  Epidamnus,  anchored  in  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  near  the  friendly  harbour  of 
Aetr  .uJL,  whOTo,  in  a  future  age,  Augustas  and 
Avtmnr  decided  the  empire  of  the  Roman  world. 
Naar  wis  celebrated  scene  of  action,  the  im- 
petuonsCorcjrreans  hastened  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Forty  ships  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Epi- 
damniis.  Twice  that  number  sailed  towards 
the  Ambracian  gulf.  The  hostile  armaments 
Iboght  with  equal  animosity;  but  the  Corcy- 
reans  far  surpassed  in  bravery  and  skill.  Fif- 
teen Corinthian  vessels  were  destroyed ;  the  rest 
eeei^d  in  disorder,  and  the  decisive  batUe  was 
soon  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Epidamnus. 
By  a  clemency  little  expected  from  the  victors, 
the  ancient  iiUiabitanti  of  the  place  were  allow- 
ed their  livee  and  liberties;  but  the  Corinthians 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  their  allies 
condemned  to  death. 

The  Corcyreans  thanked  their  gods,  and 
erected  a  conspicuous  trophy  of  viotoxy  on  the 
promontory  of  Leucimn^,  whose  lofty  ridgee 
.    ^  overlooked  the  distant  scene  of  the 

ifgi  433-  d?*&6ment.  During  the  two  fol- 
lowing  jrears  they  reigned  undis- 
tnrbod  masters  of  the  neighbouring  seas ;  and 
thoagh  a  principle  of  fear,  or  perhaps  a  faint 
Mumant  of  respect  towards  their  ancient  metro- 
polis, prevented  them  from  invading  the  terri- 
tory of  Corinth,  they  determined  to  make  the 
eonfederates  of  that  republic  feel  thefbU  weight 
of  their  vengeance.  For  this  purpose  they  ra- 
vaged the  eoast  of  Appollonia;'phindered  the 
dty  Ambracia;  almost  desolated  the  peninsula, 
now  the  island  of  Leucas;  and,  emboldened  by 
•ucoess,  ventured  to  land  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  set  fire  to  the  harbour  of  Cyllene,  because 
in  the  late  sea-fight  the  Elians,  to  whom  that 
place  belonged,  had  supplied  Corinth  with  a 
lew  galleys.' 

The  southern  states  of  Greeoa,  highly  pro- 
voked by  this  outrage  to  the  peaceabto  EUans, 
whose  religious  character  had  long  commanded 
general  respect,  were  still  farther  incensed  by 
die  active  resentment  of  the  Corinthians,  who, 
exasperated  at  the  disgrace  of  being  vanquished 
bj  one  of  their  own  colonies,  had,  ever  since 
their  defeat,  bent  their  whole  attention,  and 
employed  the  greatest  part  even  of  their  pri- 
vate fortunes,  to  hire  mereenariee,  to  gain  al- 
lies, and  especially  to  equip  a  new  fleet,  that 
thev  might  be  enabled  to  chastise  the  impious 
andacit/  (as  they  called  it)  of  their  rebellious 
ohildien.0 

The  magistrates  of  Corcyra  saw  and  dreaded 
the  tempest  that  threatened  to  burst  on  them, 
and  which  the  unassisted  strength  of  their  island 
was  totally  unable  to  resist    They  had  not 
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taken  ftet  in  the  late  wan ;  they  had  not  ao- 
ceded  to  the  last  treaty  of  peace ;  they  could  not* 
summon  the  aid  of  a  single  confederate.  In  this 
difficulty  they  sent  ambsMadors  to  Athens,  well 
knowing  the  secret  animosity  between  that  re* 
public  and  the  enemies  by  whom  their  own 
safety  was  endangered.  The  Corinthians  like- 
wise sent  ambassadors  to  defeat  their  purpose. 
Both  were  allowed  a  hearing  in  the  Athenian 
assembly ;  bat  first  the  Corcyreans,  who  in  a 
studied  oration,  acknowledged,  **•  that  having 
no  previous  claim  of  merit  to  urge,  they  expect- 
ed  not  sucoess  in  their  negotiation,  unless  an  al* 
lianco  between  Athens  and  Corcyra  should  ap. 
pear  alike  advantageous  to  those  who  proposed, 
and  to  those  who  accepted  it  Of  this  the  Athe- 
nians would  immediately  become  sensible,  if 
they  reflected  that  the  people  of  Peloponnesus 
being  equally  hostile  to  both  (the  open  enemies 
of  Corcyra,  the  secret  and  more  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  Athens,)  their  country  must  derive  t 
vast  accession  of  strength  by  receiving,  without 
trouble  or  expense,  a  rich  and  warlike  island, 
which,  unassisted  and  alone,  had  defeated  a  nu- 
merous confederacy;  and  whose 'naval  force, 
augmenting  the  fleet  of  Athens,  would  for  ever 
render  that  republic  sovereign  of  the  seas.  If  the 
Corinthians  complained  of  the  injustice  of  re- 
ceiving their  colony,  let  them  remember,  that 
colonies  are  preserved  by  moderation,  and  alien- 
ated by  oppression;  that  men  settle  in  foreign 
parts  to  better  their  situation,  not  to  submit 
their  liberties ;  to  continue  the  equals,  not  to 
become  the  slaves  of  their  less  adventurous  fel- 
low-citisens.  If  they  pretended,  that  the  de- 
mand of  Corcyra  was  inconsistent  with  the  last 
general  treaty  of  peace,  let  the  words  of  that 
treaty  confound  them,  which  expressly  declare 
every  Grecian  city,  not  previously  bound  1o 
follow  the  standard  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  at 
full  liberty  to  accede  to  the  alliance  of  either 
of  those  powers.'  But  it  became  the  dignity  of 
Athens  to  expect  honour  and  safety,  not  from 
the  punctilious  observance  of  a  slippery  con- 
vention! but  from  the  manly  and  prompt  vi- 
gour of  her  councils.  It  suited  the  renowned 
wisdom  of  a  repiiblic,  which  had  ever  antici- 
pated her  enemies,  to  prevent  the  fleet  of  Cor- 
cyra from  falling  a  prey  to  that  confederacy, 
with  whose  inveterate  envj  she  herself  must  be 
soon  called  to  contend ;  and  to  merit  the  use- 
ful gratitude  of  an  island  possessinff  other  va- 
luable advantages,  and  most  conveniently  situ- 
ate for  intercepting  the  SioiUan  and  Italian 
supplies,  which,  in  the  approaching  and  inevita- 
ble war,  would  othermse  so  powerfully  assist 
their  Doric  aneeetors  of  Peloponnesus.'* 

The  Corinthians  indirectly  answered  this  dis- 
course by  inveighing,  with  great  bitterness, 
against  the  unexampled  insolence  and  unnatur- 
al cruelty  of  Corcyra :  **That  infamous  island 
had  hitherto'  declined  connection  with  every 
Grecian  state,  that  she  might  carry  on  her  pi- 
ratical depredations  unobserved,  and  alone  en- 
joy the  spoil  of  the  unwary  mariners  who  ap- 
proached her  inhospitable  shores.  Rendered  at 
once  wealthy  and  wicked  by  this  inhuman 
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pmctiM,  tfaeCoreyiMM  htd  diTaited  them- 
mItm  of  til  piety  and  gratitada  towards  tlieir 
mother  coanUy,  and  imbrued  their  parricidal 
liands  in  their  parentis  blood.  Their  auda^ 
city  having  proToked  a  late  vengeance,  which 
they  were  unable  to  repd,  they  unseason- 
ably sought  protection  from  Athens,  desiring 
those  who  were  not  accomplioes  of  their  in- 
justice to  participate  their  danger,  and  deluding 
them  through  the  vain  terror  of  contingent  evi^ 
into  certain  and  immediate  calamity ;  for  such 
must  every  war  be  regarded,  its  event  being 
«]ways  destructive,  ofun  fktal.  The  Corcy- 
reans  vainly  chicaned  as  to  wordt;  Athens,  it 
was  clea.r,  must  violate  the  tente  and  ^irit  of 
the  last  treaty  of  peace,  if  she  assisted  the  ene- 
mies of  any  contracting  power.  These  fierce 
islanders  acknowledged  themselves  a  colony  of 
Corinth,  but  pretended  that  settlementi  abroad 
owe  nothing  to  those  who  established  them,  to 
those  whose  fostering  care  reared  their  infancy, 
from  whose  blood  they  sprung,  by  whose  arms 
they  have  been  defended.  We  affirm,  on  the 
contrary,  (and  appeal  to  you,  Athenians!  who 
have  planted  so  many  colonies,)  that  the  mo- 
ther  country  is  entitled  to  that  authority  which 
the  Corcyreans  have  long  spumed,  to  that  re- 
spect which  their  insolence  now  refuses  and 
disdains :  that  it  belongs  to  us,  their  metropolis, 
to  be  their  leaders  in  war,  their  magistrates  in 
peace;  nor  can  you,  Athenians!  oppose  our 
just  pretensions,  and  protect  our  rebellious  co- 
lony, without  setting  an  example  most  danger- 
ous to  yourselves.** 

These  sensible  observations  made  a  deep  im< 
pression  on  the  moderate  portion  of  the  assem' 
bly;  but  the  speech  of  the  Corcyreans  was 
pioi«  congenial  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
republic,  and  the  daring  spirit  of  Pericles.  He 
wished,  however,  to  avoid  the  dishonour  of 
manifestly  violating  the  peace,  and  therefore 
advised  lus  countrymen  to  conclude  with  Cor- 
cyra,  not  a  general  or  complete  alliance,  but 
only  a  treaty  of  defence,  which,  in  ease  of  in- 
vasion, obliged  the  two  states  reciprocally  to 
Assist  each  other. 

OlvmD  ^       agreement  was  no  sooner 

Ixxnru  1  "^^^^  ^^'>'>  ^®°  Athenian  ships  re- 
A  C  4^*   inforced  the  fleets  of  Corcyra,  sta- 

.  .  4J!Z.  ^jQjjgj  j^jj  ^^  eastern  coast  of  the 
island;  because  the  Corinthians,  with  their 
numerous  allies,  already  rendesvoused  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Epirus.  The  hostile  arma- 
ments met  in  line  of  battle,  near  the  small  isl- 
ands Sibota,  which  seem  anciently  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  continent  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  deep  and  narrow  sea  between  Epirus  and 
Corcyra.  The  bold  islanders,  with  a  hundred 
and  ten  sail,  furiously  attacked  the  superior 
fleet  of  the  Corinthians,  which  was  divided 
into  three  squadrons ;  the  Megareans  and  Am- 
bracians  on  the  right,  the  Elians  and  other  allies 
in  the  centre,  their  own  ships  on  the  left,  which 
oomposed  the  principal  strength  of  their  line. 
The  narrowness  of  the  strait,  and  the  immense 
number  of  ships  (far  greater  than  had  over  as- 
sembled in  former  batUes  between  the  Greeks,) 
soon  rendered  it  impossible,  on  either  side,  to 
display  any  superiority  in  sailing,  or  any  ad- 
dress in  manoeuvre.    The  action  was  irregular 


tad  tomultaoqi,  wd  nwinttlnftd  with  aoM 
finnneoB  and  vigour  than  naval  skilL  The  nu* 
merous  troops,  both  heavy  and  light-armed,  who 
were  placed  on  the  decks,  advanced,  engaged, 
grappled,  and  fought  with  obstinate  valour; 
whue  the  ships,  continuing  motionless  and  inac- 
tive, made  a  sea-fight  resemble  a  pitched  bat- 
tle. At  length,  twenty  Corcyrean  galleys,  hav- 
ing broken  the  left  wing  of  the  enem^,  and 
pursued  them  to  the  coast  of  Epirus,  injudi- 
ciously landed  there  to  bum  or  plunder  tbo 
Corinthian  camp. 

This  inessential  service  too  much  weakened 
the  smaller  fleet,  and  rendered  the  inequality 
decisive.  The  Corcyreans  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  their  incensed  adversaries  dis- 
regarding plunder  and  prisoners,  and  only 
thirsting  for  blood  and  revenge.  In  the  hlin<i- 
ness  of  their  rage  they  destroyed  many  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
enemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 
Nor  was  theirioss  of  ships  inconsiderable ;  thir- 

2  were  sunk,  and  the  rest  so  much  shatteredi 
at  when  they  endeavoured  to  pursue  the  fee- 
ble remains  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet,  which  had 
lost  seventy  galleys,  they  were  effectually  pre- 
vented from  executing  this  design  by  the  small 
Athenian  squadron,  which,  according  to  its  in- 
structions n'om  the  republic,  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  battle,  but,  agreeably  to  the  re- 
cent treaty  between  Athens  and  Corcyra,  hin- 
dered the  total  destraction  of  their  alliea,  first 
by  hostile  threats,  at  length  by  actual  resist- 
ance. 

The  Corinthians  having  dragged  up  their 
wreck,  and  recovered  the  bodies  of  their  8lain« 
refitted  on  the  coast  of  Epiras,  and  hastened  to 
Corcyra;  considerably  off  which  they  bebdd 
tite  enemy  reinforced,  and  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle,  in  order  to  defend  their  coast  They  ad- 
yanced,  however,  with  intrepidity,  till,  to  their 
surprise  and  terror,  they  perceived  an  unknown 
fleet  pressing  towards  Uiem.  This  new  appear 
ance  shook  their  resolution,  and  made  them 
change  their  course.  The  Corcyreans,  whose 
situation  at  first  prevented  them  from  seeing 
the  advancing  squadron,  were  astonished  at  the 
sudden  retreat  of  the  enemy;  but  when  they 
discovered  its  cause,  their  uncertainty  and 
fears,  increased  by  their  late  afflicting  calamity^ 
made  them  prefer  the  safest  measure.  They 
also  turned  their  prows;  and,  while  the  Corin- 
thians retired  to  Epirus,  pressed  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  Corcyra.  There,  to  their  inexpres- 
sible joy,  not  unmixed  with  shame,  they  were 
joined  by  the  unknown  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty  Athenian  galleys;  a  reinforcement 
which  enabled  them,  next  morning,  to  brave 
the  late  victorious  armament  off  the  coast  of 
Sibota,  a  deserted  harbour  of  Epiras,  oppo«te 
to  the  small  islands  of  the  same  name. 

The  Corinthians,  unwilling  to  contend  with 
the  unbroken  vigour  of  their  new  opponents* 
despatched  a  brigantine  with  the  following  re- 
monstrance :  ^  Tou  act  most  unjustly,  men  of 
Athens !  in  breaking  the  peace,  and  commencing 
unprovoked  hostilities.  On  what  pretence  do 
you  hinder  the  Corinthians  from  taking  ven- 
geance on  an  insolent  foe  f  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  persist  in  iniquity  and  craelty,  seix«* 
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00  wlto  mddnm  yon,  and  treat  us  as  enemiea.'' 
The  words  were  scarcely  ended  when  the  Cor- 
cyieans  ezclaimedf  with  a  loud  and  ananimous 
voice,  ^  Seixe,  and  kill  them."  Bat  the  Athe- 
liana  answered  with  moderation:  ^Men  of 
Corinth,  we  neither  break  the  peace,  nor  act 
onjostly.  We  come  to  defend  our  allies  of 
Corcyra:  sail  unmolested  l^  us  to  whatever 
friendly  port  you  deem  most  convenient ;  but 
if  you  purpose  making,  a  descent  on  Corcyra, 
or  on  any  of  the  dependencies  of  that  island, 
we  will  exert  our  utmost  power  to  frustrate 
your  attempt  *'i 

This  menace,  which  prevented  immediate 
hostility,  did  not  deter  the  Corinthians  from 
surprising,  as  they  sailed  homeward,  the  town 
of  Anactoriam,  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  which, 
m  the  time  of  harmony  between  the  colony  and 
parent  state,  had  been  built  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  From  this  sea- 
port they  carried  off  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Corcyrean  citizens,  and  eight  hundred  slaves. 
The  former,  added  to  the  captives  saved  dur- 
ing the  fury  of  the  sea-fight,  by  the  clemency 
or  the  avarice  of  a  few  Corinthian  captains, 
made  the  whole  prisoners  of  war  amount  to 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty ;  a  capture  which,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate,  produced  most 
important  and  Jamentable  consequences  on  the 
future  fortune  of  Corcyra. 

The  Corinthians,  having  chastised  the  inso- 
lence of  their  revolted  colony,  had  reason  to 
dread  the  vengeance  of  its  powerful  ally.  'Im- 
pressed with  this  terror,  they  laboured  with 
great  activity  and  with  unusual  secrecy  and 
Oivmn  aiddress,  to  find  for  the  Athenian 
!T^r»n  1  *'™'  "i^  employment  still  more  in- 
A  r  is9    teresting  than  the  Corcyrean  war. 

^-  *>^  The  domestic  strength  of  Athens 
defied  assault ;  but  a  people  who,  on  the  basis 
of  a  diminutive  territory  and  scanty  population, 
had  reared  each  an  extensive  fabric  of  empire, 
might  easily  be  wounded  in  their  foreign  de- 
pendencies, which,  for  obvious  causes,  were 
ever  prone  to  novelty  and  rebellion.  The 
northern  shores  of  the  iCgean  sea,  afterwards 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Macedon, 
and  forming  the  most  valuable  portion  of  that 
kugdom,  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  stern 
authority  of  a  sovereign  whom  they  obeyed 
and  detested.  This  extensive  coast,  of  which 
the  subseqnent  history  will  deserve  our  atten- 
tion, composed,  next  to  the  iCgean  islands  and 
colonies  of  Asia,  the  principd  foreign  domi- 
nions of  the  Athenian  republic.  The  whole 
countiy  (naturally  divided  by  the  Thermaic 
and  Strymonic  gulfis  into  the  provinces  of 
Pieria,  CHalds,  and  Pangeas)  stretched  in  a 
direct  line  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  but 
the  wbding  intricacies  of  the  coast,  indented 
by  two  great,  and  by  two  smaller  bays,  extend- 
ed three  times  that  length ;  and  almost  every 
convenient  situation  was  occupied  by  a  Gre- 
cian sea-port.  But  neither  the  extent  of  above 
four  hundred  miles,  nor  the  extreme  populous- 
nees  of  the  maritime  parts,  formed  the  chief 
importance  of  this  valuable  possession.  The 
middle  division,  called  the  region  of  Chalcis, 
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because  originally  peopled  by  a  dty  of  that 
name  in  Eubcea^  waa  equally  fertile  and  de« 
liprhtful.  The  inland  country,  continually 
diversified  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
afforded  an  extreme  facility  of  water  carriage ; 
Amphipolis,  Acanthus,  Potidiea,  and  many 
other  towns,  furnished  considerable  marts  of 
commerce  for  the  republics  of  Greece,  as  well 
as  for  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Thrace 
and  Macedon;  and  the  constant  demands  of 
the  merchant  excited  the  patient  industry  of 
the  husbandman.  This  beautiful  district  had, 
on  one  side,  the  black  mountains  of  Fangsos, 
and  on  the  other,  the  green  vales  of  Pieria* 
The  former,  extending  ninety  miles  towards 
the  east  and  the  river  Nessus,  abounded  nei- 
ther in  corn  nor  pasture,  but  produced  variety 
of  timber  proper  for  building  ships ;  and  the 
southern  branches  of  the  mountain  contained 
rich  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  suc- 
cessively wrought  by  the  Thracians  and  the 
Athenians,  but  of  which  the  full  value  was  first 
discovered  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  annually 
extracted  from  them  the  value  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.^  The  last  and 
itmallest  division,  Pieria,  extended  fifW  miles 
along  the  Thermaic  gulf  to  the  confines  of 
Thessaly  and  Mount  Pindus.  The  towns  of 
Pydna  and  Mothon^  enriched  tlie  shore  with 
the  benefits  of  arts  and  commerce.  Nature  had 
been  peculiarly  kind  to  the  inland  country, 
whose  shady  hills,  sequestered  walks  and  foun- 
tains, lovely  verdure,  and  tranquil  solitude, 
rendered  it,  in  the  fanciful  belief  of  antiquity, 
the  favourite  haunt  of  tlie  Muses ;  who  borrow- 
ed from  this  district  their  favourite  appellation 
of  Piorides.  According  to  the  same  poetical 
creed,  these  goddesses  might  well  envy  the 
mortal  inhabitants,  who  led  a  pastoral  life,  en- 
joyed happiness,  and  are  scarcely  mentioned  in 

Such  was  the  nature  and  such  the  divisions 
of  a  territory,  which  the  policy  ^fld  resentment 
of  Corinth  encouraged  to  successful  rebellion 
against  the  sovereignty  of  Athens.  Several 
maritime  communities  of  the  Chalcidic^'  took 
refuge  within  tlie  walls  of  Olynthus,  a  town 
which  they  had  built  and  fortified,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  fertile  and 
secure  situation,  between  the  rivers  Olynthus 
and  Amnius,  which  flow  into  the  lake  Bolyce, 
the  inmost  recess  of  the  Toronaic  gulf.  The 
city  of  Potidiea,  a  colony  of  Co- 


rinth, and  governed  by  annual  magistrates  sent 
from  the  mother  country,  yet  like  most  esta- 
blishments in  the  Chalcidic^,  a  tributary  con- 
federate^ of  Athens,  likewise  strengthened  its 
walls,  and  prepared  to  revolt  But  the  Athe- 
nians anticipated  this  design,  by  sending  a  fleet 
of  thirtv  sail,  which  having  entered  Uie  har- 
bour of  PotidflBa,  commanded  the  citizens  to 


S  DiodoriM,  1.  xtI.  p.  514.    * 

3  In  Olios  tiM  Bame  ofChakidiee  I  lisfs  feHowsd  tlw 
analogy  of  Uie  Oreak  lanpafa  rathar  dian  eompUad  witfi 


eiMtom;  jrat  that  part  or  the  Maeadonian  coait,  usually 
called  the  iwton  ofChalcte,  save  name  (o  the  province  or 
Chalctdioe  in  Syria,  m  BtrMw  mention  in  hw  liaieenlh 
book ;  wherein  he  explaina  bow  the  principal  drrisiona  of 
Syria,  as  well  aa  MeiopoUmia,  came  to  be  dittinfuiehed, 
alter  the  eonlMla  ot  Alexander,  bv  Grecian  appsllatioiiSi 
borrowed  from  the  feography  described  in  the  text. 
4  Zv/tf^ux^t  vir9T§Knf,   TbecTdid. 
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demoliih  tbeb  fcitt6catioA8,  to  give  hoitages 
u  eecurity  for  their  good  behaWoar,  and  to 
dkmiM  the  Corinthiaa  magistxatee.  The  Poti- 
d«aiis  artfully  lequeeled  t£it  the  execation  of 
these  wTere  commanda  might  be  suapended 
until  they  had  time  to  tend  ambaanuiois  to 
Athena,  and  to  remove  the  onjuat  snapicioBB 
of  their  fidelity. 

The  weakness  or  ararice  of  Anoheetratua, 
the  Athenian  admiral,  liateoed  to  thia  deceitliil 
nivmn        requeat,  and,  leaving  the  ooaat  of 

A.  C  432.  ^^  «Iu>dron  againit  plaoee  of  lees 
importance,  not  eparing  the  depend- 
endee  of  Macedon.  Meanwhile  the  PoCideans 
aent  a  public  but  illusiye  embaasy  to  Athens, 
while  one  more  efibctual  was  secretly  despatch- 
ed to  Corinth,  and  other  cities  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, fW>m  which  they  were  supplied  with  two 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  Corinthian 
Aristeus,  a  brave  and  enterprising  general. 
These  troops  were  thrown  into  the  place  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  the 
Potideans,  thus  reinforced,  set  their  enemies  at 
defiance.  Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  the 
Athenians  fitted  out  a  new  fleet  of  forty  sail, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Callias ;  who,  aniving  on  the  coast  of 
Macedon,  found  the  squadron  of  Anchestratua 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Pydna.  Callias  judi- 
eiottsty  exhorted  him  to  desist  from  that  enter- 
prise, comparatively  of  little  importance,  that 
the  united  squadrons  might  attack  Potidiea  by 
sea,  while  an  Athenian  anny  of  three  thousand 
citizens,  with  a  due  proportion  of  allies,  assault- 
ed it  by  land.  This  measure  was  adopted ;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  garrison  soon  offered  them  bat- 
tle, almost  on  equal  terms,  thou^  with  un- 
equal success.  Callias  however  was  slain,  and 
succeeded  by  Phormio ;  who  conducting  a  fresh 
supply  of  troops,  desolated  the  hostile  territory 
of  Chalcis  and  Pieria ;  took  several  towns  by 
storm ;  and,  Mving  ravaged  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict, besieged  the  city  of  Potidea. 

While  those  transactions  were  canying  on  in 
the  north,  the  centre  of  Oreece  was  shaken  by 
the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  Corinthians 
and  their  Peloponnesian  confederates,  who  lost 
all  patience  when  their  citizens  were  blocked 
up  by  an  Athenian  army.  Accompanied  by 
the  deputies  of  several  republics  beyond  the 
isthmus,  who  had  recently  experienced  the  ar- 
rogance of  their  imperious  neighbour,  they  had 
recourse  to  Sparta,  whose  actual  power  and 
ancient  renown  justly  merited  the  first  rank  in 
the  confederacy,  but  whose  measures^  were 
rendered  slow  and  cautious  by  the  foresight 
and  peaceful  counsels  of  the  prudent  Archida- 
mus.  When  introduced  into  the  Spartan  as- 
sembly, the  representatives  of  all  the  states 
invei|^ed,  with  equal  bitterness,  against  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  Athens,  while  each  de- 
aeribed  and  exaggerated  the  weight  of  its  pecu- 


1  Plotareh  (in  Pmricle}  aseribet  the  btekwardoeM  oftlM 
SfMxlADi  to  ennfe  io  war  to  tb*  a^vioa  of  their  primripal 
maciitratM,  bribea  by  PoridM,  who  wished  to  cain  time 
for  hb  OBtUtary  preparatioiM ;  a  report  as  improbaoie  aa  an- 
ocher  ealamiiy,  th«t  they  were  bribed  by  llieir  allies  to  Uke 
arma  afainat  Athena  (Ariatoph.  in  Pace.)  The  cause  of 
their  irrenolDtiaa,  aasifned  in  the  text,  li  oonfirned  by  the 
■tthsequcttt  beharioor  of  AreUdnoraa. 


liar  grievanoes.  The  Megaieans  eomplttned 
that,  by  a  recent  decree  of  that  stem  unfeelifig 
rspnblio,  they  had  been  exdoded  from  the  pofta 
and  markets  of  Attica  ;3  an  exclusion  which, 
considering  the  narrowness  and  poverty  of 
their  own  roeky  district,  was  equivalent  to  de- 
priving them  of  the  first  necessaries  of  lile. 
The  inhabitants  of  £gi»a  explained  and  la- 
mented that,  in  defianee  of  recent  and  aolettn 
treaties,  and  disregarding  the  liberal  aptrit  of 
Grecian  policy,  the  Athenians  had  nduced 
their  unfortunate  island  into  the  moat  deplorm- 
ble  condition  of  servitude. 

Wheii  other  states  had  described  their  parti- 
etilar  sufferings,  ihe  Cormthians  last  arose,  and 
their  speaker  thus  addressed  the  Lacedaono- 
nian  assembly :  **■  Had  we  come  hither,  men  of 
Lacedtemon!  to  urge  oar  private  wrongs,  it 
might  be  sufficient  Iwrely  to  i elate  the  ti  ansae- 
tions  of  the  preceding  and  present  yeara.  The 
revolt  of  Coreyra,  2ie  siege  of  Potidea,  are 
facts  which  speak  for  themselves;  but  the 
thoughts  of  this  assembly  should  be  directed  to 
objects  more  important  than  particular  injuries, 
however  flagrant  and  enormous.  The  gtntral 
oppressive  system  of  Athenian  policy « — ^it  ia 
this  which  demands  your  most  serious  concern ; 
a  system  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  de- 
struction of  Qreeian  freedom,  which  is  ready 
to  perish  through  your  supine  neglect  That 
moderation  and  probity,  men  of  Sparta!  for 
which  your  domestic  counsels  are  justly  famoaa, 
render  you  the  dupes  of  foreign  artifice,  and 
expose  you  to  become  the  victims  of  foreign 
ambition;  which,  instead  of  opposing  wHh 
prompt  alacrity,  you  have  nourished  by  unsea- 
sonable delay ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  &-> 
tal  error,  are  now  called  to  contend,  not  with 
the  infant  weakness,  but  with  the  matured  vi- 
gour of  your  enemies,  those  enemies,  who,  ever 
unsatisfied  with  their  present  measure  of  pros- 
perity, are  continually  intent  on  some  new 
project  of  aggrandizement  How  difibrent 
from  yimr  slow  procrastination  is  the  ardent 
character  of  the  Athenians !  Fond  of  novelty, 
and  fertile  in  resources,  alike  active  and  vi- 

S'lant,  the  accomplishment  of  one  design  leads 
em  to  another  more  daring.  Desire,  hope, 
enterprise,  success,  follow  in  rapid  succession. 
Already  have  they  subdued  half  of  Greece; 
their  ambition  grasps  the  whole.  Rouse,  then, 
firom  your  lethargy,  defend  your  alliea,  invade 
Attica,  maintain  the  glory  of  Peloponnesus, 
that  sacred  depomt,  with  which  being  entrusted 
by  your  ancestors,  you  are  bound  to  transmit 
unimpaired  to  posterity.'^ 


I  Mef  ai 

aoemied  lands :  tb^  wore  •oeueed  of  Ibarbonriaf  the  Athe- 
nian alaves,  fugitives,  and  eyilea  \  other  eeoaea  of  coo- 
plaint  niiglit  oauly  have  been  discovered  or  invented  by 
their  powerfol  neighbours,  who  were  provoked  that  soeh  a 
■natl  eoramunity  on  their  frontier  sbonid  anilbrailr  apom 
their  authority.  But  the  maliniiiy  of  the  eomic  wnten  of 
the  times  ancribed  the  severe  decree  against  Megara  to  an 
event  equally  dtagracefel  to  the  morals  of  their  country,  asd 
Injotiooa  to  the  hoaonr  of  Pericles.  The  foUowfaig  vaisaa 
aio  transUted  from  the  Aoharnenaes  of  AriatophuMa : 

Jovenea  prolecii  Meganm  ebrii  ftoferom 
SiioBtham  ex  scortatiooe  nobilem : 
Meiparensis  hinc  populus  dolore  perietiOi 
Furalur  Aapaaiiv  dao  eeorta  hMM  impiger: 
Hinc  initium  belli  prorupit 
Univertis  OrsKit  Ob  ties  meretrieulaa. 
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Se¥«ral  Alhraiani,  thfBQ  retidinf  oik  other  Va- 
•ioeM  at  Spvta,  desired  to  be  hetrd  in  detece 
of  their  eoimtiy.  Equity  co«ld  not  deny  tlieie* 
quest  of  tbeee  voluntsry  advocatos^  who  spoke 
in  a  style  well  becoming  the  loftiness  of  their 
republic'  Witli  the  pride  of  8upeiiority»  rather 
than  the  indignation  of  innocence,  they  aifected 
to  despise  the  ftdse  aspersiens  of  their  adveisa- 
ries ;  and,  instead  of  answering  directly  the  nu- 
merous accusations  against  their  presumptuous 
abuse  of  power,  described,  with  swelling  enoo- 
miums,  ^  the  illustrious  and  memorable  exploits 
of  their  countrymen;  exploits  which  had  justly 
raised  them  to  a  pre-eminence,  acknowledged  by 
their  allies,  uncontested  by  Sparta,  and  felt  hy 
Persia.  When  it  became  the  dignity  of  Oreeoe 
to  chastise  the  repeated  insults  of  that  ambitious 
empire,  the  Spartans  had  declined  the  conduct 
of  a  distant  war ;  Athens  had  assumed  the  aban- 
doned hehn,  and,  afW  demolishing  the  cruel 
dominion  of  Barbarians,  had  acquired  a  just  anM 
lawful  sway  over  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia.  The  new  subjects  of  the  republic  were 
long  treated  rather  as  fellow-citiiens,  than  as 
tributaries  and  slaves.  But  it  was  the  nature 
of  man  to  revolt  against  the  mooted  injustice 
of  his  equals,  rather  than  against  the  nal  ty- 
ranny of  his  masters^  This  circumstance,  so 
honourable  to  Athenian  lenity,  had  ooeasioned 
several  unprovoked  rebellicms,  which  the  re- 
public had  been  compelled  to  punish  with  an 
exemplary  severity.  The  apprehension  of  fu- 
ture commotions  had  lately  obliged  her  to  hold, 
with  a  firmer  hand,  the  reiiis  of  government, 
and  to  maintain  with  armed  power,  an  authority 
justly  earned,  and  strictly  founded  in  nature^of 
which  it  is  an  unalterable  law,  that  the  strong 
should  govern  the  weak.  If  the  Spartans,  in 
violation  of  the  right  of  treaties,  thought  proper 
to  oppose  this  Immovable  purpose,  Athens  well 
knew  how  to  redress  her  wrongs,  and  would, 
doubtless,  uphold  her  empire  with  the  same 
valour  and  activity  by  which  it  had  been  es- 
tabUshed.'' 

Having  heard  both  parties,  the  assembly  ad* 
joumed,  without  forming  any  resolution.  But 
next  day,  it  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion, that  the  arrogance  and  usurpation  of 
Athens  had  already  violated  the  peace,  and  that 
it  became  the  prudence  as  well  as  the  dignitr 
of  Sparta,  no  longer  to  defer  hostilities.  This 
popular  current  was  vainly  opposed  by  the  ex- 
perienced wisdom  of  king  Arohidamus,  who 
still  counselled  peace  and  moderation,  though 
his  courage  had  been  conspicuously  distinguish- 
ed in  eveiy  season  of  danger.  He  exhorted  his 
countrymen  ^not  to  rush  blindly  on  war,  with- 
out examining  the  resources  of  the  enemy  and 
their  own.  The  Athenians  were  poweiful  in 
■hips,  in  money,  in  cavalry,  and  in  Mins;  of  all 
which  the  Lacedemonians  were  destitute,  or  at 
least,  but  feebly  provided.  Whatever  provoca- 
tion, therefore  they  had  received,  they  ought  in 
prudence  to  dissemble  their  resentment,  until 
they  could  eifectaally  exert  their  vengeance. 
The  present  crisis  required  negotiation ;  if  that 
ftiled,  thesilent  preparation  of  a  few  years  would 
enable  them  to  take  the  field  with  well-founded 

3Thiieydld.l.xtiU.etMq. 


hope*  pftedrsairing  tike  grievanoet  of  theif  eon- 
federates."  Had  this  moderate  kaguagie  made 
any  impression  on  sock  an  aswmMy,  it  wwAd 
have  bean  speedily  ohliteimted  by  the  Mont 
boldtte«  of  S&enelaides,  one  of  the  Epbor I, 
whodosed  the  debate.  ''Men  of  Sparta!  Of 
the  long  speeches  of  the  Athenians  i  under- 
stand not  the  drift  While  they  dwell  with 
studied  sloquenoe  on  their  own  praises,  they 
deny  not  their  having  injured  our  allies.  Iftiiey 
behaved  wcU  in  the  Persian  war,  and  now  (rtKer- 
tftfc,  their  degeneracy  is  only  the  more  apparent. 
But  then,  and  sow,  we  are  still  Uie  same;  and 
if  we  would  support  our  oharaoter,  we  must  not 
overlook  their  injustice.  They  have  ships,  mo- 
ney, and  hones ;  bnt  we  have  good  allies,  whose 
itttereste  we  must  not  abandon^  Why  do  we 
deltberata,  while  our  enemies  are  in  arms?  Let 
us  take  the  field  with  speed,  and  fight  with  all 
our  night.''  The  aedamations  of  the  people 
follow^,  and  war  was  reselred. 
Olvmo  '^^  resolntioB  was  taken  in  the 

Imvii  2  ^■'^"^^^B^  y^r  i^'^  ^^^  eoBclnsion 
A  r  ifii  ®^  ^^  general  peace;  but  near  a 
A.  ^.  401.  twelyemonthetapeedbeforethepro- 
perest  measures  for  invading  Attica  eould  be 
finally  adjusted  among  the  discordant  raembera 
of  so  numerous  a  confederacy.  It  consisted  of 
all  the  seven  republics  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ex- 
cept Argos  and  Achaia,  the  first  of  whieh  frcm 
ambition,  and  the  seeond  perh^M  from  modera- 
tion)^ preserved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a 
suspicious  neutrality.  Of  the  nine  northern  re- 
publics, Aeamania  alone  deolined  JMning  the 
allies,  its  eoast  being  particularly  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Corcyrean  fleeto.  The  cities  of 
Naupactas  and  Platoa,  for  reasons  thai  wiH 
soon  appear,  were  totally  devoted  to  their  Athe« 
nian  protecton;  whose  cause  was  likewise  em* 
braced  by  several  petty  princes  of  Thessaly.  But 
all  the  other  sUtes  beyond  the  isthmus  longed 
to  follow  the  stendard  of  Sparta,  and  to  hunMe 
the  aspiring  ambition  of  their  too  powerftil 
neighbour. 

The  representotives  of  these  various  commu- 
nities having,  aceording  to  the  received  practice 
of  Greece,  assembled  in  the  principal  city  of  the 
confederaqy,  were  strongly  encouraged  by  the 
Corinthians,  who,  as  tlMir  colony  of  Potidssa 
was  still  closely  besieged,  laboured  to  accelerate 
rept issls  on  Attica,  by  exhibiting  the  most  ad- 
vantageous prospect  of  the  approaching  war. 
They  observed,  «« That  the  army  of  the  confe- 
deracy, exceeding  sixty  thousand  men,  far  out- 
numbered the  enemy,  whom  they  excelled  still 
more  in  merit,  than  they  surpassed  in  number. 
The  one  was  composed  of  national  troops, 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  those  countries 
in  whose  government  they  had  a  share;  the 
otherchiefly  consisted  in  vile  mercenaries,  whose 
pay  was  their  government  and  their  eonntjy. 
If  supplies  of  money  were  requisite,  the  allied 
sUtes  would  doubtless  be  more  liberaJ  and  for- 
ward to  defend  their  interest  and  honour,  than 
the  reluctant  tributaries  of  Athens  to  rivet 
their  servitude  and  chains:  and  if  still  more 


4  The  ambition  of  Argot  la  eoofirmed  by  the  nibaeqnent 
moarares  of  that  rapuMic;  rtie  motleraiion  of  Achaia  i* 
suspected,  ftom  tbe  nature  of  the  Acbean  law*  which  wU 
afttrwaidt  be  deaeribed 
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tk0M  IM  wuM,  Uw  Ddphie  lad 
Olympio  trtminam  affinded  ui  iiMzhatisCiUe  re- 
MMuce,  which  could  not  bo  better  ezpended  than 
in  defendinf  the  Mcred  canee  of  juitioe  and  of 
Qfedan  fieedom.^  In  order  to  gun  fbll  time, 
however,  for  eettliag  all  matteri  among  them- 
•elves,  the  oonfederatee  deepetched  to  Athene 
Tarioue  oTorUiresof  acoommodalion,  which  ihej 
well  knew  would  be  indipiantly  rejected.  In 
each  embawy  thej  roee  in  their  demands,  sac- 
oessiveW  requiting  the  Athenians  to  raise  the 
siege  ofPotidBa;  to  repeal  their  prohibitory  de- 
cree Kl^inst  Megan;  to  withdraw  their  garrison 
irom  &pna;  in  Bne^  to  declare  the  indepen- 
dsnoeot  their  colonies.^ 

Thess  lastdemands  were  heard  at  Athens  with 
a  mixture  of  race  and  terror.  The  capricious 
multitude,  who  had  hitherto  approved  and  ad- 
mired the  aspiring  views  of  Pericles,  now  trem- 
bled on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  to  which  he 
had  conducted  them.  They  had  hitherto  pushed 
the'  siege  of  Potidmi  with  great  vigour,  but 
without  any  near  prospect  of  success.  They 
must  now  oontend  with  a  numerous  confede- 
lacj,  expose  their  boaslsd  grandeur  to  the  doabt- 
fol  chance  of  war,  and  exchange  the  amuse- 
msnts  and  pleesures  of  the  dty  for  the  toils  and 
hardships  of  a  camp.  Of  these  dieoontented 
murmurs  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Pericles 
greedily  availed  themselves,  to  traduce  the  cha- 
facter  and  administration  of  that  illustrious 
statesman.  It  was  insinuated,  that,  sacrificing 
to  private  passion  the  interest  of  his  country, 
he  had  enacted  the  imperious  decree,  of  which 
the  allies  so  justly  complained,  to  resent  the 
penonal  injury  of  his  beloved  Aspasia,  yrhose 
fomily  had  been  insulted  by  some  licentious 
youths  of  Megara.3  Diopeitiies,  Dracontides, 
and  other  demagogues,  derided  the  folly  of 
taking  anus  on  sudi  a  frivolous  pretence,  and 
as  preparatory  to  the  impeachment  of  Pericles 
hiinself,  the  courts  of  justice  were  fatigued  with 
prosecutions  of  his  valuable  friends. 

The  philosopher  Anazagoras,  and  Phidias  the 
statuary,  reflected  more  lustre  than  they  could 
derivefiom  the  protection  of  any  patrpn.  The 
mixed  character  of  Aspasia  was  of  a  more 
doubtful  kind.  To  the  natural  and  sprightly 
graces  of  Ionia,  her  native  country,  she  added 
extraordinary  acoomplishments  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  having  acquired  in  high  perfoction 
the  talents  and  excellences  of  the  other  sex,  was 
aocused  of  being  too  indiflbrent  to  the  honour 
of  her  own.  Scarcely  superior  in  modesty  to 
Phryn^,  Thais,  or  Erigon^,*  her  wit,  her  know- 
ledge, and  her  eloquence,  excited  universal  ad- 


1  Bwidw  eomplyiiif  with  th«  damandt  mentiooed  in  the 
tm.  1km  AthaniaM  wen  raqairad  "  IomimI  the  daweodanti 
of  thoM  inpioiM  imo  who  bad  profaned  the  tooBplo  of  Mi- 
nenra.*'  Tnia  alluded  to  an  event  which  happenod  the  firat 
year  of  the  45ch  Olympiad,  or  906  yean  borore  Chrnt. 
OyloB,  a  powerAil  Athenian,  havinf  aaisod  the  eitadel,  and 


s^Hrinf  at  royalty,  waa  defeated  in  hia  parpon  hy 

m,  a  materoaUncmtor  of  Periclei,  who  havinf  decoyed 


■  of  Cylon  fh»in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  butch 
wad  them  widMut  morey,  and  with  too  Utile  reepeei  for 
the  privilefea  of  that  veoorable  aanctaary.  The  whok 
tr«nMetion  ia  partienlarW  rflaled  by  Pkitarcb  in  his  life  of 


influenoe  and  antliority. 
t  See  above,  p.  130 


3  800  above,  |k  175. 


miration  or  envy,^  while  the  beauty  of  her 
hnev  and  of  her  person  inspired  more  tender 
sentmients  into  the  susceptible  breast  of  Peri- 
cles. She  was  reproadied,  not  with  entertain- 
ing free  votaries  of  pleasure  in  her  family  (which 
in  that  age  was  regarded  as  a  very  dlowable 
commerce,)  but  of  seducing  the  virtue  of  Athe- 
nian matrons;  a  crime  severely  punished  by  the 
laws  of  every  Orecian  republic.  But  we  have 
reason  'to  conclude  her  innocent,  since  the 
arguments  and  tear*  of  her  lover  saved  her 
from  the  fory  of  an  enraged  populace,  at  a 
crisis  when  his  most  strenuous  exertions  could 
not  prevent  the  banishment  of  Anaxagoras  and 
Phidias. 

The  former  was  accused  of  propagating  doe- 
trines  inconsistent  with  the  established  religion ; 
the  latter  of  having  indulged  the  veiy  pardon- 
able vanity  (as  it  raould  seem)  of  representing 
himself,  and  his  patron,  on  the  shield  of  his 
admired  statue  of  Minerva.  There,  with  inimi- 
table art,  Phidias  had  engraved  the  renowned 
victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  warlike 
daughters  of  the  Thermodon  ;*  he  had  de- 
lineated himself  in  the  figure  of  a  bald  old 
man  raising  a  heavy  stone  (ai^  allusion  to  his 
skill  in  architecture,)  while  the  features  of 
Pericles  were  distinguished  in  the  countenance 
of  an  Athenian  chief,  bravely  combating  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  though  his  elevated 
arm  hid  part  of  the  face,  and  in  some  measure 
concealed  the  resemblance.^  For  this  fictitious 
crime,  Phidias  was  driven  from  a  city  which 
had  been  adorned  by  the  unwearied  labours  of 
his  long  life,  and  debarred  beholding  those 
wonders  of  art  which  his  sublime  genius  had 
created. 

The  accusation  of  the  principal  friends  of 
Pericles  paied  the  way  for  his  own.  He  was 
reproached  with  embezzling  the  public  treasure ; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  plain  facts  confounded  the 
artifices  of  his  enemies.  It  was  proved,  that 
his  private  expenses  were  justly  proportioned  to 
the  measure  of~his  patrimony;  many  instances 
were  brought  of  bis  generous  contempt  of 
wealth  in  the  service  of  his  coantry ;  and  it  ap- 
peared, after  the  strictest  examination,  that  his 
fortime  had  not  increased  since  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  exchequer.  This  honourable  display 
of  unshaken  probity,  which  had  ever  formed  the 
basis  of  the  authority'  of  Pericles,  again  recon- 
ciled to  him  the  unsteady  afibctions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  gave  irresistible  force  to  that  famous 
and  fiital  speech,  which  vmalterably  decided  the 
war  of  Peloponnesus. 

<*  Often  have  I  declared,  Athenians!  that  we 


4  Plato  in  Menex.  5  Lyaiaa  OraU  Funeb. 

0  Plut.  In  Feriel.  et  Arivlot.  de  Mund. 

7  Thia  teatinony,  which  ia  fiven  by  the  impartiality  of 
Thoeydtdea,  deatroya  at  oooe  too  naMorooa  aapeiaiooa  of 
the  comic  poets  of  the  timoi,  which  have  been  oopiod  by 
Plutarch,  and  fVom  him  tranacribed  by  modern  compilen. 
Periclea.  it  ia  aaid,  roised  the  war  of  Peloponneam, 
merely  tor  hia  own  convenienot  and  aafety;  and  waa  en* 
eoura^pod  to  thta  meaaore  by  the  advice  of  hia  kinaman  AU 
cibiades,  then  a  boy ;  who,  calling  one  day  at  hia  houa^ 
waa  remaed  admltianee,  '*  becauae  Perieiea  waa  orcapicj 
in  conaidorittfr  how  he  raisht  beat  atata  hia  aeoounfa.** 
"  Let  him  rather  oomider,^*  aaid  the  aa|[«cioaa  ■tripKair, 
"  how  to  fivn  no  account  nt  all.**  Perirlea  took  the  hint, 
and  involved  bis  country  In  a  war,  whick  allowed  no  time 
for  oxnmininf  the  public  expendituro.  8ueh  anecdotes  may 
amuaa  u'kmo  who  can  bolitve  thon. 
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nust  jK»t  obey  the  unjust  comnwnd*  of  our  ene- 
uioA.  I  axn  still  firmly  of  that  mind,  conYuiood 
u  I  am  of  the  dangerous  vicissitiules  of  war  and 
fortune;  aod  that  human  hopes,  designs,  and 
pureuits,  are  all  fleeting  and  fallacious.  Tet,  in 
the  present  crisis,  necessity  and  glory  should 
alike  fix  us  to  this  immovable  resdution.  The 
decree  against  Megara,  which  the  first  embaasy 
required  us  to  repeal,  is  not  the  cause  of  that 
hostile  jealousy  which  has  long  secretly  envied 
our  greatness,  and  which  has  now  more  openly 
conspired  our  destruction.  Yet  that  decree,  of 
which  some  men  have  spoken  so  lightly,  in- 
volved the  honour  of  our  councils  and  the  sta- 
bility of  our  empire.  By  pusillanimously  re- 
pealing it,  we  should  have  emboldened  that  ma- 
lignant enmity,  which,  notwithstanding  our 
proper  firmness  in  the  first  instance,  has  yet 
auccessively  risen  to  higher  and  more  arbitranr 
demands ;  demands  which  merit  to  be  answered, 
not  by  embassies,  but  by  arms. 

*^The  flourishing  resources,  and  actual 
strength,  of  the  republic,  aflbrd  us  the  most  flat^ 
tering  prospect  of  military  success.  Impregnably 
fortified  by  land,  our  shores  are  defended  by 
three  hundred  gallies;  besides  a  body  of  ca^ 
Tally,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  together 
with  two  thousand  archers,  we  can  imrae£ately 
take  the  field  with  thirteen  thousand  pikemen, 
without  draining  our  foreign  garrisons,  or  di- 
minishing the  complete  number  of  sixteen 
thousand  men  who  defend  the  walls  and  for- 
tresses in  Attica.  The  wealthy  seaports  of 
Thrace  and  Macedon;  the  flourishing  colonies 
of  lona,  Eolia,  and  Doria;  in  a  word  the  whole 
extensive  coast  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  ac- 
knowledge by  annual  contributions,  the  so- 
▼ereignty  of  our  guardian  navy,  whose  strength 
is  increased  by  the  ships  of  Chios,  ^esbos,  and 
Corcyra,  while  the  smaller  isUnds  furnish  us, 
according  to  their  ability,  with  money  and 
troops.'  Athens  thus  reigns  queen  of  a  thou- 
sand* tributary  republics,  and  notwithstanding 
the  expenses  mcorred  by  the  siege  of  Potidaea, 
and  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city,  she 
possesses  six  thousand  talents  in  her  treasury. 

*^  The  situation  of  our  enemies  is  totally  the 
reverse.  Animated  by  rage,  and  emboldened 
by  numbers,  they  may  be  roused  to  a  trsnsient, 
desultory  assault ;  but  destitute  of  resources, 
and  divided  in  interests,  the^  are  totally  inca- 
'  pable  of  any  steady,  persevermg  exertion.  With 
sixty  thousand  men  they  may  enter  Attica; 
and  if  our  unseasonable  courage  gives  them  an 
opportunity,  may  win  a  battle ;  but  unless  our 
rash  imprudence  assists  and  enables  them,  they 
cannot  possibly  prosecute  a  successful  war.  In- 
deed, Athenians!  I  dread  less  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  than  your  own  ungovernable  spirit  In- 
stead of  being  seduced  from  your  security,  by 
a^vain  desire  to  defend,  against  superior  nnm- 
ben,  your  plantations  and  villas  in  the  open 
country,  you  ought  to  destroy  these  superfluous 
possessions  with  your  own  hands.  To  you  who 
receive  the  conveniences  of  life  from  so  many 
distant  dependencies,  the  devastation  of  Attica 
b  a  matter  of  sm^  moment ;  but  how  can 


8  Ariatopb.  V«p.  Ha  lajn,  that  tw«nty  tboanod  Athe- 
oiant  mi^t  Ihre  ■■  in  the  Elymaa  Mda,  if  each  tribotujr 
entj  sndsflost  to  piovids  Ibr  twenty  oitjarai.  V.  70S,  Ite. 


your  enemies  pepaif,  how  caa  they  survive,  tlM 
devastation  of  the  Peloponnesus?  How  csa 
they  prevent,  or  remedy,  this  fiUal,  this  intolef^ 
able  calamity,  while  the  squadrons  of  Athens 
command  the  snirounding  seas  ?  If  these  con- 
siderations be  allowed  th«r  full  weight ;  if  rea^ 
son,  not  passion,  conducts  the  war,  it  seems 
scarcely  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  rob  you  of 
victory.  Yet  let  us  answer  the  Peloponneuans 
with  moderation,  ^  that  we  will  not  forbid  liis 
Megareans  our  ports  and  markets,  if  the  Spar- 
tans, and  other  states  of  Greece,  aboliah  their 
exclusive  and  inhospitable  laws :  that  we  will 
restore  independent  governments  to  such  cities 
as  were  free  at  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  provided 
the  Spartans  engage  to  fi>llow  our  example : 
that  we  are  ready  to  submit  all  difierenoes  to 
the  impartial  decision  of  any  equitable  tribunal; 
and  that,  although  these  condescending  oveiw 
tures  be  rejected,  we  will  not  commence  hostili- 
ties, but  are  prepared  to  repel  thttn  with  our 
usual  vigour."^  The  assembly  mormured  ap- 
plause f  a  decree  was  proposed  and  ratified  $ 
the  ambassadors  returned  home  with  the  re- 
ply dictated  by  Pericles ;  which,  moderate  as  it 
seemed  to  the  Athenian  statesman,  sounded  like 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war  to  the  Spar^ 
tans  and  their  allies. 

nitr»...  3^  months  after  the  batUe  of 

^x^S'  2  Potidaa,  the  Thebs«^  who  were 
A  C  dSI  *^®  most  powerful  and  the  meet 
Mar  7^  daring  of  these  allies,  undertook  a 
^  '  military  enterprise  against  the  small 
but  magnanimous  republic  of  Platan.  Though 
situate  in  the  heart  of  Boeotia,  amidst  nu« 
meroiy  and  warlike  enemies,  the  Plateaus  still 
prese^ed  an  unshaken  fidelity  to  Athens, 
whose  toils  and  triumphs  they  had  shared  in 
the  Persian  war.  Yet  even  this  feeble  commu- 
nity, surrounded  on  every  side  by  hostile  Boeo- 
tians, wts  not  exempted  from  domestic  discord. 
Nauclides,  the  perfidious  and  bloody  leader  of 
an  aristocratical  faction,  engaged  to  betray  the 
Platean  gates  to  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  pro- 
vided they  enabled  him  to  overtnm  the  demo- 
cracy, and  to  take  vengeance  on  his  political 
adversaries,  whom  he  regsrded  as  his  personal 
foes.  Ettiymachus,  a  noble  and  wealthy  The- 
ban,  with  whom,  in  the  name  of  his  assooiatso, 
this  sanguinary  agreement  had  been  contracted, 
entered  Plat»a  with  three  hundred  of  his  ooun-> 
trymen,  at  the  first  watch  of  the  night;  but, 
regardless  of  their  premiss  to  Nauclides,  who 
expected  that  they  would  break  tumultnoosly 
into  the  houses,  and  butcher  his  enemies,  tke 
Thebans  formed  regularly  in  arms,  snd  re- 
mained quietly  in  the  market-place,  having  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  invite  all  the  citiiens 
indiscriminately  to  become  allies  to  Thebes. 
The  Platsans  readily  accepted  a  proposal, 
which  delivered  them  from  the  terror  of  imme- 
diate death.  But  while  they  sucoessivefy  rati- 
fied the  agreement,  they  observed,  with  mixed 


0  In  msnuntnf  the  fpoeeh  SMribad  to  FBrielee,  on  this 
oocMion,  by  ThaeydklOT,  tb«  ntlmtive  nader  will  per- 
ceive  that  it  rappoeei  the  knowMfe  of  MTeral  event* 
omitted  in  the  praoedinr  narrative  of  that  hittorian,  but 
whieb  ai«  earafblHr  related  io  the  text  The  Engliih 
Speeeh  is  shorter  tlMa  the  Greek,  hot  oootaine  nore  in 
formatioD,  eoneeted  from  Piotaroh.  Diodome,  AriiAo 
idMiMB,  ssd  lbs  ted  book  of  Tfaaejdidss  hineslf. 
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Aaae  tnA  Joy,  tlwt  dwhw  laA  wnfom^Md 
graatly  angMited  tihe  number  of  tho  coa< 
optnton.  Enoonniged  by  this  4JMoireiy,  they 
aeoretiy  detpttehed  &  moMengier  to  Athena ; 
end,  while  they  espeeled  the  eaueUnoe  of  their 
distant  proleetor,  delamiined  to  1o4t«  nothinf 
untried  for  their  own  deUTeranee. 

The  night  was  spent  in  en  operation  not  less 
daring  than  extraordinary.  Ae  they  could  not 
assemble  in  the  streets  without  alarming  sus- 
picion, they  dug  through  the  interior  walls  of 
their  houses,  and  fortUled  the  outward  in  the 
best  maoner  the  time  would  allow,  with  their 
ploughs,  carts,  and  other  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry. Before  day-bnak  the  work  was  com- 
plete t  when,  with  one  consent,  they  rushed 
furiously  against  the  "enemy,  the  women  and 
ehiklren  animating  with  honid  shrieks  and 
geatnres  the  efforts  of  their  rage.  It  was  night, 
and  a  sterm  of  rain  and  thunder  augmented 
«  the  gloomy  terrors  of  the  battle.  TheThebans 
were  unacquainted  with  the  ground  ;  above  a 
hundred  i^l ;  near  two  hnn£ed  iled  ito  trepi- 
dation to  a  lofty  and  spacious  tower  adjoining 
the  walla,  which  they  mistook  for  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  ci^.  In  the  first  movements  of  re- 
eentment,  the  Platsans  ptepared  to  bum  them 
alive ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  deterred  them 
from  this  dangerous  oroelty.  Meanwhile  a 
considerable  b^y  of  Thebuis  advanced  to- 
wards Platna,  to  co-opermte  with  th«^  country 
men.  Their  progress  would  have  been  hastened 
by  a  fugitive  who  met  them,  and  related  the 
misoarriage  of  the  enterprise,  had  not  the  heavy 
rain  so  much  swelled  the  Asopus,  that  an  nn- 
usnal  time  was  spent  in  crossing  that^river. 
They  had  scaroely  entered  the  Platsan  terri- 
tory, when  a  second  messenger  informed  them, 
that  their  unfortunate  companions  were  all 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Upon  this  intelli- 
gence they  paused  to  consider,  whether,  instead 
of  proeeedmg  to  the  Platmui  walls,  where  they 
could  not  perform  any  immediate  service,  they 
ought  not,  as  an  easier  enterprise,  to  seise  the 
oitiaens  of  that  place,  who  were  dispersed  over 
their  villages  in  the  open  country. 

But  while  they  deliberated  on  this  measure,  a 
PlatSMn  hwald  arrived,  complaining  of  the  un- 
just and  most  unexpected  inftaction  of  the 
peace,  by  a  daring  and  atrocious  oonspiraey  ; 
eemmandiag  the  Thebans  immediately  to  leave 
the  territoiy  of  Platsa,  if  they  hoped  to  de- 
liver their  fellow  citisens  from  captivity ;  and 
denouneing,  if  they  refused  compliance,  that 
their  countrymen  would  inevitably  be  punished 
with  a  cruel  death.  This  stratagem,  not  less 
audacious  than  artfU,  prevailed  on  the  enemy 
to  repass  the  Asopus,  while  the  Platsans  lost 
not  a  moment  to  assemble  within  their  walls  the 
scattered  inhabitants  of  theur  fields  and  villas ; 
and  braving  the  Theban  resentment,  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  which  they  had  rendered  impo- 
tent, massacred  the  unhappy  prisonen,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  eighty,  among  whom 
was  Eurymachus,  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
expedition.  After  this  signal  act  of  vengeance, 
thej  strengthened  the  works  of  the  place;  trans- 
ported their  wives  and  children  to  the  tributary 
islands  of  Athens ;  and  that  they  might  more 
securely  sustain  the  expected  nege,  required 


ply  of  previoiona,  and  a  coaaiderable  veinfovso- 
moot  of  troops. 

A  C  431  '^^^  sword  was  now  drawn,  and 
both  parties  seemed  esger  to  exeit 
their  utmoatatrength.  The  Spartana  sumuMmed 
theur  confederates  to  the  Isthmus;  demanded 
money  and  ships  from  their  Italian  and  Sicilian 
colonies ;  and  solicited  assistance  from  the  Per- 
sian monarch  Artazerxes,  and  from  Perdiocas 
king  of  Macedon ;  both  of  whom  naturally  t^ 
garded  the  Athenians  as  dangerous  neighbours, 
and  ambitious  invaders  of  their  coasts.  The 
people  of  Athens  also  condescended  to  crave 
the  aid  of  Barbarians,  and  actually  contracted 
an  alliance  with  Sitaloes,  the  warlike  chief  of 
the  Odrysians,  who  formed  the  most  powerful 
tribe  in  upper  Thrace.  They  raquired  at  the 
same  time  an  immediate  supply  of  cavalry  fiom 
their  Thessalian  allies,  while  their  fleet  already 
cruised  along  the  coast  of  PelojM>nnesus,  to 
confirm  the  fidelity  of  the  surrounding  islands; 
an  object  deemed  essential  to  the  successful  in* 
vasion  of  that  territory.  The  unexperienced 
youth,  extremely  numerous  in  most  repubitcs 
of  Greece,  rajoioed  at  the  prospect  of  wan 
The  aged  saw  and  dreaded  the  general  commoi* 
tion,  darkly  foretold,  as  they  tiiought,  by  an- 
cient oracles  and  prophecies,  but  dearly  and 
recently  announced,  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
sacred,  and  hitherto  immovable  island  of  De* 
los.  Such  was  the  ardour  of  preparation,  that 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  surprise  of  Platma, 
the  Lacedaemonian  confederates  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand,  assembled  from  the  north 
and  south,  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.  Th« 
several  communities  were  respectively  com* 
manded  by  leaders  of  their  own  appointment; 
but  the  go^al  conduct  of  the  war  was  in- 
trusted to  Xrchidamus,  the  Spartan  king. 

In  a  council  of  the  chieft,  that  prince  warmly 
approved  their  alacrity  in  taking  the  field,  anil 
extolled  the  greatness  and  bravery  of  an  army, 
the  most  numerous  and  best  provided  that  had 
ever  followed  the  standard  of  any  Grecian  ge* 
neral.  Tet  their  preparations,  however  extraor* 
dinary,  were  not  greater  than  their  enterprise 
required.  They  had  waged  war  with  a  peopln 
not  less  powerful,  than  active  and  daring ;  who 
had  discernment  to  perceive,  and  ability  to  im- 
prove, every  opportunity  of  advantage;  and 
whose  resentment  would  be  as  much  inflamed, 
as  their  pride  would  be  wounded,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  invasion  and  hostility.  It  seemed 
probable,  that  the  Athenians  would  not  allow 
their  lands  to  be  wasted,  without  attempting  to 
defend  them.  The  confederates,  therefore, 
must  be  always  on  their  guard ;  their  diad 
pline  must  be  strict,  regular,  and  uniform ;  to 
elude  the  skilly  and  to  oppose  thoL  strength  ot 
Athmis,  demanded  their  utmost  vigUanoe  and 
activity. 

Arehidamos,  after  leading  his  aimy  into  At- 
tica, seems  blamable  in  allowing  their  martial 
ardour  to  evaporate  in  the  fruitless  siege  of 
CEno^,  the  strongest  Athenian  town  towards 
the  southern  frontier  of  Bootia.  This  tedious 
and  unsuccessful  operation  enabled  the  Athe- 
nians to  'complete,  without  interruption,  the 
singular  plan  of  defence  so  ably  traced  by  fhe 
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Mi  pnittu  of  Ftiffdn.  TIm^  httAened  the 
<l68«A«tion  of  th«fir»wiifi«fd»;  demolislied  their 
tfeKgbtful  gfardene  aB<l  ▼iHas,  which  it  had  been 
fsev  pnde  te  mIotu  ;  siia  traupportedt  either  to 
Athene  or  the  nles,  their  ▼aluable  effects,  their 
cattle,  ftirBitnre,  and  even  the  frsmes  of  their 
fadmee.  The  nameroae  mhahitants  of  the 
conntry  towns,  and  Tillagee,  where  tlie  more 
opulent  Athemaos  Commonly  spent  the  greater 
p<crt  of  their  time,  flodied  to  the  capital,  which 
was  well  fbrniehed  wHh  the  means  of  snhtist- 
ence,  though  not  of  aooommodation,  lor  each  a 
promsetioiis  crowd  of  strangers,  with  their 
IkralUee,  slaves,  or  servants.  Many  people  of 
*>«wer  rank,  destitute  of  private  dwellings,  were 
obliged  to  occupy  the  pablie  halls,  fht  groves 
and  temples,  the  walls  and  battlements.  Even 
fftnofis  of  cnsnnction  were  narrowly  and 
meanly  lodged  ;  an  inconvenience  severely  felt 
ly  men  accustomed  to  live  at  large  in  the 
country,  in  rural  ease  and  elegance.  But  re> 
sentment  agunst  the  public  enemy  blunted  the 
jmise  tn  personal  hardrfiip,  and  olenced  the 
v^ice  of  privMe  complunt. 

Mean  whHe,  the  confederate  army,  having 
laSsed  the  siege  of  CEno^  advanced  alon^'  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Attica ;  and,  within  eigrhty 
days  after  the  surprise  of  Pfat»a,  invaded  the 
Olvmo  Thriasian  plain,  the  richest  oma- 
i>«ngS'  Q  ™®'**  ®^  *^®  Athenian  territory. 
^^Q4^  Having  wasted  that  valuable  dis- 
tnet  with  uto  and  sword,  they  pro- 
ceeded io  Eleusis,  and  flom  thence  to  Achar- 
mer,  the  largest  boftragh  in  the  province,  and 
ocdy  eight  miles  distant  fWim  the  capital. 
There  they  continued  an  unusual  length  of 
tioie,  gramtafly  demofishing  the  houses  and 
plaatatioRS,  and  daily  exercising  every  act  of 
npadous  cruelty,  with  a  view  either  to  draw 
die  enemy  to  a  battle,  or  to  discover  whether 
they  were  unalterably  determined  to  keep 
vMm  their  walls;  a  resolution,  which,  if 
deariy  ascertained,  wotild  enable  the  invaders 
to  proceed  with  more  boldness  and  effect,  and 
to  carry  on  their  ravages  with  security,  even  to 
tiie  gates  of  Athens. 

T%e  Athenians,  hitherto  intent  on  their  na* 
val  preparations,  had  exerted  an  uncommon  < 
diegree  of  patience  and  self-eonnnand.  But 
their  unruly  passions  could  no  longer  be  re- 
rtndned,  when  they  learned  the  proceedinffs  in 
Aehamte.  The  proprietors  of  that  rich  and  ex- 
tensive district  boasted  that  they  alone  could 
send  three  thousand  brave  spearmen  into  the 
field,  and  lamented,  that  they  should  remain 
c#oped  up  in  dishonourable  confinement,  while 
tiieir  possessions  fell  a  prey  to  a  hostile  in- 
vader. Their  animated  complaints  inflamed 
the  kindred  ardour  of  the  Athenian  youth.  It 
appeared  unworthy  of  those,  who  had  so  often 
E&vaged  with  impunity  the  territories  of  their 
neis^bouzs,  patiently  to  behold  the  desolation 
of  ueir  own.  Interested  priests  announced  ap- 
proaching calamity ;  seditious  orators  clamour- 
ed against  the  timid  councils  of  Pericles ;  the 
impetuous  youth  required  their  general  to  lead 
them  to  battle.  Amidst  this  popular  commo- 
tion, the  accomplished  general  and  statesman 
remained  unmoved,  bravely  resisting  the  storm, 
or  dexterously  eluding  its  force.    Though  de- 


termlhed  not  to  risk  ftn  eng«g«ioetfl  With'  the 
eonfederuteB,  he  season flbly  employed  vie  Atho» 
nian  and  Theseatian  cavalry  to  beat  up  their 
quarters,  to  intercept  their  conveys,  to  harass^ 
surprise,  or  cut  oft*  their  advanced  parties. 
While  these  enterprises  tended  to  divert  or  ap- 
pease the  tumult,  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  ftfty 
sail  ravaged  the  defenceless  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. A  squadron,  less  numerous,  made  a  de- 
scent on  Locris.  The  rebellious  inhabitants  of 
iEgina  were  driven  from  their  possessions,  and 
an  Athenian  colony  was  settled  in  that  island. 
The  wretched  fugitives,  whose  country  had 
long  rivalled  Athens  itself  in  wealth,  commerce, 
and  naval  power,  received  the  maritime  dis* 
trict  of  Thjrrea*  from  the  bounty  of  their  Spar* 
tan  protectors.  *  ^  * 

bitelligence  o*f  these  proceedings,  and  stiH 
more  the  scarcity  of  provinons,  engaged  the 
confederates  to  return  to  their  respective  re- 
publics. Having  advanced  by  the  eastern,  they 
retired  along  the  western,  frontier  of  Attica ; 
every  place  m. their  lino  of  march  experiencmg 
the  mtal  effects  of  their  resentment  or  rapacity. 
Soon  after  their  retreat,  Pericles,  towards  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  led  out  the  Athenians  to 
ravage  the  neighbouring  and  hostile  province 
of  Megara.  The  invading  army  was  accident- 
ally observed  by  the  fleet,  while  it  returned 
from  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  The  sailors 
hastened  to  share  the  danger  and  plunder. 
The  whole  Athenian  force  thus  amounted  to 
near  twenty  thousand  men ;  a  number  fkr  more 
than  sufficient  to  deprive  the  industrious  Mo- 
garians  of  the  hope  of  a  scanty  harvest,  earned 
with  infinite  toil  and  care,  in  their  narrow  un* 
firuitful  territory. 

The  winter  was  not  disChjgulshed  by  any 
important  expedition  on  either  side.  The  Co- 
rinthians, long  inured  to  the  sea  in  all  seasons^ 
carried  on  indecisive  hostihties  against  the 
Athenian  allies  in  Acamailia.  During  this  in- 
active portion  of  the  year,  tb&  Athenians,  nm 
weO  as  their  enemies,  were  employed  in  o^e- 
brating  the  memory  of  the  dead,  witii  much 
funeral  pomp,  and  high  encomiums  on  thefir 
valour  ;3  in  distributing^  the  prites  of  merit 


1  TMt  Attrict  lay  otf  fhefrosttw  sT  the  Atff«e  sad  Lo- 
catofMNuaa  iwriltirj,  sad  «•■  Uh^  vm  objeot  of  rontsa 
tioii  b«tvreea  tboM  repobfica.    See  p.  89. 

^  This  monrnftit  aofemnity,  m  praetlBed  by  the  Atherriani, 
ii  ^Moiibed  by  TbueydMea,  I  li.  p.  IW,  el  Mq.  The  bones 
of  tiie  deeesaed  were  bifcuight  to  a  uybersaclo  piwiooaly 
erected  for  leceiving  theo.  On  the  day  appointed  for  tbs 
ftaneral,  they  were  conveyed  front  thence  in  cyprem  cofRna^ 
drawn  on  earfhtgea,  one  Ibr  each  tribOr  to  tbo  pnMieaepal-* 
chra  in  the  Oeramicua,  Iho  HMal  beautafni  rabiirb  of  Ilia 
city.  The  ralatiooa  of  the  dead  decked  out  the  remaina  of 
their  (KendB,  as  they  Judged  most  proper.  (See  Lyiias 
againat  Agoratoa.)  Dim  empty  Mer  waa  drawn  along  ia 
hoootr  orthfOM  wlMae  bodiea  had  not  been  recovered^ 
Persooa  of  vmn  age,  and  of  either  sex,  citizens  and  stran- 
gers, attended  this  solemnity.  When  the  bones  were  da^ 
poaited  in  the  earth,  some  citisen  of  dignity  and  merit, 
named  by  tho  slate,  SBOontad  a  lofty  polpit,  and  ptonoanced 
the  panegyric  of  tiie  deceased,  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
Athenian  republic.  On  this  occasion  Jericles  himself  had 
be«B  appointed  to  thai  aolemn  ofBoe.  He  performod  it  with 
great  dignity.  Hia  apeeeh.  containing  almoat  aa  many 
tdeaa  aa  words,  is  ineapable  of  abridgoMnt;  nor  does  its 
natnre  admit  the  ioaertion  of  it  entire  in  the  preaent  history, 
Infi"  ■  * 
of| 


roment,  and  soeh  apeechea  only  introdoeed  aa  in 
1  public  resolutiona  and  maasaras.  It  ia,  bowever» 
of  obaervatioii,  that  hia  ■aagmfloeat  display  of  lbs 


worthy  of  obaaryatiop, 


t9t 


HI8T0RT  or  aB££CE. 
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•moog  the  mmriTii^  wtrrion;  in  oonfiimiag 
thmt  NipectiTe  alUanoM;  and  in  fortifying 
mifih  plaoM  on  their  frontier  aa  aeemed  moat 
expoaed  to  military  ezcuraionB,  or  naval  de- 
.  aoenta. 

The  return  of  aommer  brought  back  into  At- 
tiea  the  Peloponneaian  invaders;  but  it  like- 
wiae  introduced  a  fkc  more  dreadful  calamity. 
A  r  Ann  A  deatructirepestilence,  engendered 
A.  v^.  4JU.  .^  jEthiopia,  infected  Egypt,  and 
apiead  over  great  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Persia.  History  does  not  explain  by 
what  means  this  fatal  disorder  was  communi- 
cated to  Greece.  The  year  had  been  in  other 
respects  remarkably  heaithfuL  As  the  disease 
first  appeared  in  the  FirsBUs,  the  principal 
Athenian  harbour,  we  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
jecture, that  it  was  imported  from  the  east, 
either  by  the  Athenian  merchantmen,  or  by 
the  ships  of  war,  which  annually  sailed  to  that 
quarter,  in  order  to  levy  money  on  the  tributary 
cities.  When  its  miserable  symptoms  broke 
out  in  the  Pireus,  the  inhabitants  suspected 
that  the  enemy  had  poisoned  their  wells.  But 
it  soon  extended  over  the  adjoining  districts, 
and  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  the  popu- 
lous streets  which  surrounded  the  citadel. 

The  malady  appeared  under  various  forms, 
in  different  constitutions ;  but  its  specific  symp- 
toms were  invariably  the  same.  It  began  with 
a  burning  heat  in  the  head ;  the  eyes  were  red 
and  inflamed ;  the  tongue  and  mouth  had  the 
colour  of  blood.  The  pain  and  inflammation 
descended  to  the  breast  with  inexpressible  an- 
guish ;  the  skin  was  covered  with  ulcers ;  the 
body  of  a  livid  red ;  the  external  heat  not  sen- 
sible to  the  touch,  but  the  internal  so  violent, 
that  the  slightest  covering  could  not  be  endured. 
An  insatiable  thirst  was  a  universal  symptom ; 
and,  when  indulged,  increased  the  disorder. 
.  When  the  bowels  were  attacked,  the  patient 
soon  perished  tiirough  debility.  Some  lived 
seven  or  nine  days,  and  died  of  a  fever,  with 
apparent  remains  of  strength.  The  life  was 
saved,  when  the  internal  vigour  diverted  the 
course  of  the  disease  towards  the  extremities. 
Those  who  once  recovered  wore  never  danger- 
ously attacked  a  second  time,  from  which  Uiey 
conceived  a  vain  hope  of  proving  thenceforth 
superior  to  every  bodily  infirmiiy .  The  disorder, 
which  was  always  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
treme dejection  of  spirits,  oflen  impaired  the 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  memory.  All  reme- 
dies, human  and  divine,  were  employed  in  vain 
to  stop  the  progress  of  this  fatal  contagion. 
The  miserable  crowds  expired  in  the  temples, 
preferring  unavailing  prayers  to  the  gods.  A 
ahocking  spectacle  was  seen  round  the  sacred 
fountains,  where  multitudes  lay  dead,  or  perish- 
ing in  agonizing  torture.  At  length  all  medical 
assistance  was  despised,^  and  alfreligious  cere- 


advantsf  el,  the  aeeority,  and  the  glory  of  Af hem,  fomu  a 
■Crikiog  contrast  wiiJh  the  amxpeeted  ealamttiea  which 
ioon  orerwhelmed  hit  unhappy  country. 

1  The  luppoaed  decree  of  the  Athenian!  in  favoar  of 
Hippoeratea,  says,  that  hit  leholart  thowi-d  the  m(>ant  both 
of  preventing  ami  curing  the  plague.  Tt*t  xen  9$e*w»t»i( 
mrp»Km(  intOiv^^Toat  rev  K9if*9v-  and  ngain,  Oxap;  r$ 
tUTfixn  So9nr*  a(9-9aA.«*C  mx^m  tou;  xtftvavrmf.  Hippo- 
eratea, p.  1990.  Thia  decree  therefore,  as  well  as  the  letters 
of  Hippocrates,  mentioning  the  plague  of  Athens,  are  an^ 
i|ttOBtionaUy  sparious.    The  malady  is  minalaly  described 


apprehending  the  most  dreadful  calamitiea,  th 
Athenians  became  equally  regardless  of  lawf 
human  and  divine.    The  fleetmg  moment  onlj 
was  theire.    About  the  future  they  felt  no  con- 
cern, nor  did  they  believe  it  of  concern  to  thm 
gods,  since  all  sJike  perished,  guilty  or  inno 
cent    Decency  no  longer  imposing  respec* 
the  only  pursuit  was  that  of  present  pleasure 
To  beings  of  an  hour,  the  dread  of  pnniehmen 
formed  no  restraint ;  to  victims  of  miseiy,  con^ 
science  presented  no  terrors.    Athens  thus  ex- 
hibited at  once  whatever  is  most  afflicting  in 
wretchedness,  and    most  miserable    in    vioe» 
uniting  to  tbe  rage  of  disease  the  more  destmo- 
tive  fury  of  unbridled  passions. 

While  the  city  fell  a  prey  to  these  aocamu« 
lated  evils,  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  an 
01  implacable  enemy.    On  the  present 

IxnvU*  3.  ^'^'^'^^^Q*^^  confederates  advanced 
A  C  430  ^^y^"^  Athens ;  they  destroyed 
'  the  works  of  the  miners  on  Mount 
Laurium;  and,  having  ravaged  all  that  south- 
ern district,  as  well  as  the  coast  opposite  to 
£ub(Ba  and  Naxoe,  they  traced  a  fine  of  devas- 
tation along  the  Marathonian  shore,  the  glo- 
rious scene  of  an  immortal  victory,  obtained  by 
the  valour  of  Athens,  in  defence  of  those  very 
states  by  which  her  own  tsiritories  were  now 
so  cruelly  desolated. 

If  conscious  wisdom  and  rectitude  were  not 
superior  to  every  assault  of  fortune,  the  manly 
soul  of  Pericles  must  have  sunk  under  tfaie 
weight  of  such  multiplied  calamities.  But  his 
fortitude  still  supported  him  amidst  the  flood  of 
public  and  domestic  wo.  With  decent  and 
magnanimous  composure,  he  beheld  the  un- 
happy fate  of  his  numerous  and  flourishing 
family,  successively  snatched  away  by  the  ra- 
pacious pestilence.  At  the  funeral  of  the  last 
of  his  sons,  he  dropped,  mdeed,  a  few  reluctant 
tears  of  paternal  tenderness.  But,  ashamed  of 
this  momentary  weakness,  he  bent  his  nnde- 
jected  mind  to  the  defence  of  the  republie. 
Having  collected  a  himdred  Athenian,  together 
with  fifty  Chian  or  Lesbian  vessels,  he  sailed 
through  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  ravaged  the  un- 
protected coasts  of  Elis,  Argos,  and  Laoonia. 
While  this  armament  weighed  anchor  in  the 
PirsBus,  there  happened  an  edqtse  of  the  sun,' 
which  terrified  the  superstitious  mariners,  whose 
minds  were  already  clouded  by  calami^.  The 
pilot  of  the  admiral's  galley  betrayed  the  most 
unmanly  cowardice,  when  Pericles,  throwing  a 
cloak  before  his  eves,  asked,  whether  the  ob- 
scurity surprised  him.  The  pilot  answering 
him  in  the  negative,  "•  Neither,"  rejoined  Peri- 
cles, ^  ought  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  oocasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  a  revolving  planet,  which 
intercepts  its  light.'^ 

Having  arrived  on  the  Aigolio  coast,  the 


by  ThQCvdides,  1.  iL  c.  xWii.  by  Lucretius,  I.  vi.  rer.  113^ 
etseq.  t>iodorus,  1.  xii.  AflTers  widely  from  them  both, 
probably  having  copied  from  Enhoms  and  Theopompin. 
Hippocrates  has  several  eases  or  the  piasuo  from  Tbasois 
Abdera,  ^i*.  but  not  one  from  .Athens.  See  Hippocrat.  da 
Morbis  Epidem. 

3  Plutarch,  in  Pericle.  Dot  as  Thucydides  mentions  no 
such  rclipsQ  that  summer,  although  extremely  attentive  io 
recording  such  phenomena,  I  %vould  not  warrant  tbe  chro 
nology  oT  Plutarch. 
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AtbMiiuM  bti  ifaftt  to  Iho  mend  city  Epi- 
daonu,  whoM  inhabitants  gloried  in  the  pecu- 
fiar  favour  of  Aeeolapiue.  The  pla^^e  again 
Ql^^  breaking  oat  in  the  fleet,  was  na- 
i^"^'«  tanJly  ascribed  to  the  vengeance 
jT^^  of  that  ofiended  divfaiity.  They 
.  *«JV.  puig^  jjjg  ji^g^  ^f  Epidaurus ;  nor 
were  their  operations  more  snccessfal  against 
TrcBzene,  Hermiim^t  said  other  Peloponnesian 
cities.  They  look  only  the  small  fortress  of 
Praata,  a  sea»poit  of  Laoosia;  after  which  they 
returaod  to  the  Pinsns,  afflided  with  the  pesti- 
lencet  and  without  having  perlbrmed  any  thing 
that  corresponded  to  the  gMatness  of  the  arma- 
laent,  or  the  pQbhe  expectation. 

The  Athenian  espeditioo  into  Thrace  was 
still  m«re  nnfortanate.  Into  that  coontry 
Agnoa  oondueted  a  body  of  fonr  thoosand  men, 
to  oo»operate  with  Phormio  in  the  siege  of  £o- 
tidasa.  Bat  in  the  space  of  forty  days,  he  lost 
one  thousand  aoad  My  men  in  the  plagoe ;  and 
the  only  oonio<(aenee  of  his  expedition  was,  to 
infect  the  northern  army  with  Uiat  melancholy 
disorder. 

These  multiplied  disasters  reduced  the  Athe- 
nians to  despair.  Their  sufibiings  exceeded 
example  and  belief,  while  thev  were  deprived 
of  the  only  expected  consolation,  the  pleasare 
of  revenge.  The  bulk  of  the  people  desired 
peace  on  any  terms.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
0paita,  but  not  admitted  to  an  audience.  The 
oraloM  clamoured,  and  traduced  Pericles.  The 
uadisoerning  populace  ascribed  their  misfor- 
tunes to  the  unhappy  effect  of  his  councils ;  but 
his  mngnanimity  did  not  yet  forsake  him,  and, 
for  the  last  time,  he  addressed  the  assembly : 
**Toar  anger,  Athenians!  occasions  no  surprise, 
because  it  comes  not  unexpected.  Tour  com- 
plaints  excite  no  resentment,  because  to  com- 
plain is  the  nf^  of  the  miserable.  Yet  as  you 
mistake  both  the  cause  and  the  measure  of 
your  present  calamity,  I  will  venture  to  expose 
such  dangerous,  and,  if  not  speedily  corrected, 
■noh  fittal  errors.  The  justice  and  necessity  of 
the  war  I  have  ohm  had  occasion  to  explain  : 
it  is  just  that  yon,  who  have  protected  and 
SKved,  should  govern  Greece ;  it  is  necessary, 
if  yon  would  assert  your  pre-eminence,  that 
you  shomld  now  resist  the  Peloponnesians.  On 
maintaining  this  resolution,  not  your  honour 
•iily,but  your  safety,  depends.  The  sovereignty 
of  Greece  cannot,  like  an  empty  pageant  of 
grmn^teur,  be  taken  up  with  indifference,  or 
without  danger  laid  down.  That  well-earned 
^Muinion,  which  you  have  sometimes  exercised 
tyrannically,  must  be  upheld  and  defended, 
etherwiBe  you  must  submit,  without  resource, 
to  the  resentment  of  your  injured  allies,  and 
the  animosity  of  your  inveterate  enemies.  The 
hardships,  to  which  you  were  exposed  from  the 
hitter,  I  foresaw  and  foretold ;  the  pestilence, 
that  sudden  and  improbable  disaster,  it  was 
impossible  for  human  prudence  to  conjecture ; 
yet  great  and  unexpected  as  our  calamities 
have  been,  and  continue,  they  are  still  acci- 
dental and  transitory,  while  the  advantages  of 
this  necessary  war  are  permanent,  and  its  glory 
will  be  immortal.  The  greatness  of  that  em- 
pire which  we  strive  to  uphold,  extends  beyond 
the  territories  of  our  most  distant  allies.  Of 
9B 


the  two  elements,  destined  ibr  the  use  of  j 
the  sea  and  the  land,  we  absolutely 
the  one,  nor  is  there  any  kingdom,  or  repubUe, 
or  confederacy,  that  pretends  to  dispute  o«r  do* 
minion.  Let  this  consideration  elvrate  oar 
hopes ;  and  personal  afflictiona  wUl  disappear 
at  the  view  of  public  prosperity*  Liot  us  beaff 
with^  resignation,  the  strokes  of  providence ; 
and  we  shall  repel,  with  vigour,  the  assaults  of 
your  enemies.  It  is  the  hereditary  and  glo>- 
rious  distinction  of  our  repubhc«  never  to  yiM 
to  adversity.  We  have  defied  danger,  expended 
treasure  and  blood ;  and,  amidst  obetiaale  and 
formidable  wars,  augxneated  the  powW)  and 
extended  the  fame,  of  a  city  unrivaUed  in  wealth, 
populousness,  and  splendour,  and  govemed  by 
laws  and  institutions  worthy  its  mags^fioenoe 
and  renown.  If  Athens  must  perish,  (as  what 
human  grandeur  is  not  sut^ject  to,dseay?)  let 
her  never  fall,  at  least,  through  our  pusil- 
lanimit)!;  a  fall  that  would  cancel  the  merit  of 
our  former  virtue,  and  destroy  at  once  that 
edifice  of  glory  which  it  has  been  the  week  of 
ages  to  rear.  When  our  walls  and  harbours 
are  no  more ;  when  the  terror  of  our  navy  shall 
have  ceased!,  and  our  external  magnificence 
fallen  to  decay,  the  glory  of  Athens  shall  re- 
main. This  is  the  prize  which  I  have  hitherto 
exhorted,  and  still  exhort  you  to  defend,  re* 
gardless  of  the  clamours  of  sloth,  the  suspicions 
of  cowardice,  or  the  persecution  of  envy." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Pericles,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  declared  to  his  assembled 
countrymen,  with  the  freedom  of  conscious 
Olvmo  loerit,  that  he  felt  himself  infrrior 
Ixscvii!  4    ^  ^^^^  "^  wisdom  to  discover,  and 

*^^*  measures  most  honourable  and  use- 
ful ;  that  he  was  a  sincere  and  ardent  lover  of 
the  republic,  unbiased  by  the  dictates  of  self-^ 
ishness,  unseduced  by  the  aUurements  of  par- 
tiality, and  superior  to  the  temptations  of  ava- 
rice. The  anger  of  the  Athenians  evaporated 
in  imposing  on  him  a  small  fine,  and  soon  after 
they  re-elected  him  generaL  The  integrity 
and  manly  firmness  of  his  mind  restored  the 
fainting  courage  of  the  republic.  They  rescued 
the  dignity  of  Pericles  from  the  mce  of  popular 
frenzy;  but  they  could  net  defend  his  Ufii 
against  the  infectious  malignity  of  the  pesti> 
lence.  He  died  two  years  and  aiz  months  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  character 
which  he  draws  of  himself  is  confirmed  by  the 
impartial  voice  of  history,  which  adds  a  few 
circumstances  fitted  to  confirm  the  texture  of 
a  virtuous  and  lasting  fiimp.  During  the  firsf 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians,  he  declared, 
that  he  would  convey  his  extennve  and  valuer 
ble  estate  to  the  public,  if  it  should  be  excepted 
from  the  general  devastation,  by  the  policy  or 
the  gratitude  of  Archidamus,  his  hereditary 
ghest  and  friend.'  Tet  this  generous  patriot 
lived  with  the  most  exemplary  economy  in  his 
personal  and  domestic  expense.  His  death-bed 
was  surrounded  by  his  numerous  admirers, 
who  dwelt  with  complacence  on  the  illustrious 
exploits  of  his  glorious  life.  While  they  le^ 
counted  the  wisdom  of  his  government,  an< 
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tewBMfKM  ffie  long  seriM  of  his  victories  by 
«M  and  land,  «*Toa  forget,''  Mid  the  dying 
ststflsmtn  Bttd  sage,  **  you  forget  the  only  valu- 
■Ue  part  of  my  character:  none  of  my  fellow 
eHizem  were  ever  compelled,  through  any  ac- 
tion of  mine  to  assume  a  moumin?  robe.*** 
He  expired,  teaching  an  invaluable  lesson  to 
human  kind,  that  in  the  last  important  hour, 
when  all  other  objects  disappear,  or  lose  their 


value,  the  recoUection  of  a»  innocent  life  is  ififi 
present  to  the  mind,  and  still  affords  consola- 
tion more  valuable  than-  Pericles  could  derive 
from  his  nine  trophies  erected  over  the  enenias 
of  his  country,  from  his  long  and  prosperool 
administration  of  forty  years,  the  depth  of  hk 
political  wisdom,  the  perfection  of  his  militiury 
and  naval  skill,  and  the  immortal  fiune  of  his 
unrivalled  eloquence. 


Olfiip. 
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CHAFIBR  XVI. 

Subsequeni  Events  of  the  War^PkUaa  laken— Revolt  of  Letbot—Deteription  and  Hisia^oflhU 
Island-— J^ature  ofitspolUieal  Conneclion  with  Athens — Address  if  Lesbos-— Its  Capital  bedu^ 
Im  the  Athenians — Measures  of  the  PeloponneMians  for  relieving  H—MHtyleni  surrenden—D^ 
liberations  in  Athens  concerning  the  Treatment  of  the  Prisoners — Resettlement  <f  the  Affairs 
of  Lesbos— Tlie  Corinthians  foment  Factions  tn  Corcyra^Sedition  t»  thai  Iskmd — Theetn^ 
tending  Factions  respectively  supported  by  ffie  Athendaas  and  Peioptnuuitkms^^ProgiFtss^  Ttr* 
minationy  and  Consequences  of  the  Sedition, 

*n[^HE  dignity  and  vigour  of  the  republic 
seemed  to  perish  wiui  Pericles,  and  several 
years  elapsed  scarcely  distinguished  by  any 
•event  that  tended  to  vary  the  uniformity,  much 
less  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  war.  While 
the  Peloponnesians  invaded  Attica,  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  annually  rava^d  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Ui  vain  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  little  accustomed 
to  the  sea,  collected  ships,  and  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  contend 
with  the  expeiienced  skill  of  the 
Athenian  mariners.  They  were  always  de- 
feated, and  often  by  an  inferior  force;  one 
proof  among  many,  that  naval  superiority  is 
dowly  acquired  and  slowly  lost.  Neither  the 
Athenians  nor  the  Peloponnesians  derived  any 
effectual  assistance  from  their  respective  alli- 
ances with  Sitalces  and  Perdiccas.  The  for- 
mer, reinforced  by  many  independent  tribes  of 
Thrace,  who  were  allured  to  his  standard  by 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  poured  down  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  Macedonian 
coast.  But  a  hasty  agreement  between  the 
two  kings  dissipated  that  numerous  and  desul- 
tory band  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which 
it  had  been  collected.' 

'  One  benefit,  indeed,  the  Athenians  received 
from  Sitalces,  if  that  can  be  reckoned  a  benefit, 
which  enabled  them  to  commit  an  action  of 
atrocious  cruelty:  he  put  into  their  hands 
Aristsus,  the  C;orinthian,  a  bold  and  deter- 
mined enemy  of  their  republic;  and  actually 
travelling  through  Thrace  into  Persia,  to  solicit 
money  m>m  Artaxerxes  to  support  the  war 
against  (hem.  Both  Aristsus  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  embassy  suffered  a  painful  and 
ignominious  death. 

■Ql  The  success  of  the  adverse  parties 

•   '™2*  .    was  equally  balanced  in  the  sieges 

jTc'^imn^  of  Potidiea  and  Platsa.     The  for- 

'    .  ■""'•  xner,  having  surrendered  on  capito- 
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latlon,  was  occupied  by  new  inhabitants.  Tha 
expelled  citizens  retired  to  Olynthus  and  othcv 
places  of  the  Chalcidic^,  where  they  stzength* 
ened  and  exasperated  the  foes  of  AthensTPla* 
Olvmn  ^"^  ^^  capitulated,  aAer  »  long 
Iznv^  S.  ^^  spirited  resistance  during  five 
A.€i4f7.  y®'^^  Notwithstanding  the  warm 
and  affecting  remonstrances,  of  the 
citizens  who  had  acted  such  an  illustrious  part 
in  the  Persian  war,  when  the  Thebans  behaved 
most  disgracefully,  the  capitulation  was  shaoe- 
fullv  violated  by  the  Spartans,  who  saciifioed 
to  the  resentment  of  Thebes,  the  eternal  enemy 
of  Platffia,  two  hundred  brave  men,  whose 
courage  and  fidelity  merited  a  better  fale.  But 
the  youth  of  Platasa  still  flourished  in  the 
bosom  of  Athens,  and  were  destined,  in  a  fatnea 
age,  to  reassume  the  dignity  of  independent 
government,  which  always  formed  the  highest 
ambition  of  their  small  but  magnaninoutas  com* 
munity. 

Among  the  transactions  of  this  otherwise  ub« 
important  period,  happened  the  revolt  of  Les- 
bos, and  the  sedition  of  Corcyra.  Both  events 
deeply  affected  the  interest  of  Athens;  and  the 
former  is  distinguished  by  such  circumstancea 
as  serve  to  explain  the  political  condition  of  the 
times,  while  the  latter  exhibits  a  striking,  bui 
gloomy  picture  of  Grecian  manners. 

The  island  of  Lesbos,  extending  above  a 
hundred  and  fifly  miles  in  circumference^is 
the  largest,  except  Eubosa,  in  the  iEgean  sea. 
Originally  planted  by  Eolians,  Lesbos  was  the 
mother  of  many  Eolic  colonies.  They  wete 
established  on  the  opposite  continent,  and 
separated  from  their  metropolis  by  a  strait 
of  seven  miles,  which  expands  itself  into  the 
gulf  of  Thebe,  and  is  beautifully  diversified  by 
the  Hecatonnesian  and  Arginussian  islee,  of 
old  sacred  to  Apollo.  The  happy  temperatuie 
of  the  climate  of  Lesbos  conspired  with  the  rich 
fertility  of  the  soil  to  produce  those  delicious 
fruits,  and  those  exquisite  wines,  which  are  still 
acknowledged  by  modem  travellers  to  deserve 
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(Be  en^miums  so  Ubeirallj  bestowed  oibl  them 
by  ancient  wrilers,^     The  convenience  of  its 
harbours  furnished  another  source  of  wealth 
and  advantage  to  this  delightful  island,  whloh, 
as  early  as  Uie  age  o^  Homer,  was  reckoned 
vopulous  and  powerful,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
ureece  at  tliat  time,  gpverned  bj  the  moderate 
jurisdiction  of  hereditary  princes.     The  abuse 
of  royal  power  occasioned  the  dissolution  of 
monarchy  in  Lesbos,  as  well  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring isles.     The  rival  cities  of  Mitylen^, 
and  Methymmi.  contended  for  republioan  pre- 
eminence.   The  former  prevailed ;  and  haying 
reduced  Methymna,  as  well  as  six  cities  of  in- 
ferior note,  began  to  extend  its  dominion  be- 
yond the  narrow  bounds  of  the  island,  aii4<^Q- 
^uered  a  considerable  part  of  Troas.    Mean 
while  the  internal  government  of  Mitylen^  was 
often  duBtorbed  by  sedition,  and  sometimes 
usurped  by  tyrants.    The  wise  Pittacus,  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Solon,  endeavoured  to 
remedy  these  evils  b^  giving  his  countrymen  a 
body  of  laws,  compnsml  in  six  hundred  verses, 
which  adjusted  their  potitioal  rights,  and  regu- 
Uled  their  behaviour  and  manners.    The  Les- 
bians afterwards  underwent  those  general  re- 
volutions, to  which  both  the  islands  and  the 
Qsntinent  of  Asia  Minor  were  exposed  from  the 
Lydian  and  Persian  power.    Delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Persia  by  the  successful  valoor  of. 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  Lesbians,  as  well  as  all 
the  Greek  settlements  around  them,  spumed  the 
tyrannical  authority  of  Sparta  and  PsEuaailiai, 
and  ranged  themsdves  under  the  honourable 
eolouiB  of  Athens,  which  they  thenceforth  con- 
tinued to  respect  in  peace,  and  to  follow  in  war. 
In  the  exercise  of  power  the  Athenians  dis- 
played ptineiples  totally  different  from  those  by 
which  they  had  attained  it.    The  confederacy 
between  Athens  and  Lesbos  was  still  supported, 
however,  by  mutual  fear  rather  than  by  reci- 
procal affection.    During  peace,  the  Lesbians 
dreaded  the  liavy  of  AUiens;  the  Athenians 
Cbared  to  lose  the  assistance  of  Lesbos  in  war. 
Besides  thia,  the  Athenians  were  of  the  Ionic, 
the  Leebians  of  the  Eolic,  race ;  and  the  latter 
justly  regretted  that  the  allies  of  Athens  should 
be  sneoeesively  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
subjects.     They  perceived  the  artful  policy  of 
that  republic  in  allowing  the  Chians  and  Les- 
bians ^ooe  to  retain  the  semblance  of  liberW. 
While  the  Chians  and  Lesbians,  ptill  free  m 
appearance,  assisted  in  subduing  the  other  con- 
federates of  Athens,  that  ambitious  republic 
was  always  furnished  with  a  plausible  justifi- 
cation of  her  general  oppression  and  tyranny ; 
suBce  it  v^as  natural  to  imagine  that  men,  left 
to  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  choice,  should, 
m  matters  indifferent  to  themselves,  prefer  the 
cause  of  justice  ^  that  of  usurpation.    But 
even  the  apparent  freedom  which  the  Lesbians 
ei^oyed   .had    beconne   extremely  precarious. 
They  felt  themselves  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  to  soothe,  to  bribe,  and  to  flatter  the 
Athendaa  demagogues,  and  in  all  their  transac- 
tioos  with  that  imperious  people,  to  testify  the 
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most  mortifying  deference  .and  sub 
Notwithstanding  theix  watchful  attention  i 
designedly  to 'offend,  they  were  oonimuatiy 
endan^ed  by  the  quarrelsome  humour  of  a 
capricious  multitude,  and  had  reason  to  diead, 
Isst,  in  consequence  of  some  unexpeoted  foit 
of  pasaion,  they  should  be  compelled  to  de- 
molish their  walls,  and  to  surrender  their  ship- 
ping, the  punishment  already  inflicted  on  sneh 
of  the  neighbouring  islands  as  had  ineoned  tfie 
displeasure  of  Athens. 

Thia  uneaqr  sttuation  natanlly  diqioead  tho 
Lesbians,  aaiidst  the  ralamities  of  the  second 
Pelopooaesian  invasion,  heightened  by  the 
plague  at  Athens,  to  watch  an  opportunity  to 
revolt.  The  following  year  was  -employed  in 
assembling  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
island  within  the  waUs  of  Mitylonii,  in  atrength- 
ening  these  walls,  in  fortifying  their  harbours, 
in  augmenting  their  fleet,  and  in  collecting 
troops  and  provisions  firom  the  fertile  shores 
f»l  of  the  Euxine .  sea.      But  in  the 

Ixxxviii  1  ^^^^  y®*^  ^^  ^^  "^^^  ^^^  **•" 
A  r  At9R  ^^^  y®^  unripe  for  execution,  was 
A.  i>.  4^.  ^^^  known  to  the  Athenians  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos,  the  neighbours  asd 
enemies  of  Lesbos,  as  well  as  by  the  citizen 
of  Methymna,  the  ancient  rival  of  Mitylen^ 
and  by  several  malcontents  in  the  Lesbian  capi- 
tal. Notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  such 
powerful  testimonies,  the  Athenian  magistrates 
afiected  to  disbelieve  intelligence  which  their 
distressed  circumstances  rendered  peculiariy 
alarming.  The  Lesbians,  it  was  said,  owdd 
never  think  of  forsaking  the  alliaaoe  of  a 
country,  which  had  always  treated  them  with 
such  distinguished  favour,  how  powesfblly  ao- 
ever  they  might  be  urged  to  that  measure  by 
the  Thebans,  their  Eofiaa  brethren,  and  the 
Spartans,  their  ancient  confederates.  Ambas- 
sadors, however,  were  sent  to  Lesbos,  desiring 
an  explanation  of  rumours  so  dishonourable  to 
the  fidelity  and  gratitude  of  the  island. 

The  ambassadors  having  confirmed  the  re- 
port, Athens  equipped  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  in- 
tending to  attack  the  enemy  by  surprise,  while 
they  celebrated,  with  universal  consent,  the 
anniversary  fbstival  of  ApoUo,  on  the  promon- 
tory of  li^ea.  But  this  design  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  dlltgen6e  of  a  Mitylenian  tra- 
veller, who,  passing  from  Athens  to  Euboea, 
piociseded  southward  to  Geraistos,  and,  em- 
barking- in  a  merchaBit  vessel,  reached  Lesbos 
in  less  thiCri  three  days  from  the  time  that  he 
Undertokik  Uiis  important  service.  His  seasona- 
ble advice  not  only  prevented  the  Mitylenians 
flrom  Itevuig  their  d^,  but  prepared  them  to 
apt>ear,  at  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  in  a  tolera- 
ble pOstore  of  defence.  This  statb  of  prepara- 
tion enabled  them  to  obtain  from  Cleippidas, 
th6  Athenian  admiral,  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, until  they  despatched  an  embassy  to 
Athens,  to  remove,  as  they  pretended,  the 
groundless  resentment  of  the  people,  and  to 
give  ample  satisfaction  to  the  magistrates. 
^.  On  the  part  of  the  Lesbians,  this 

y *y™P:        transaction  was  nothing  more  tiiaa 
A  C^*^    a  contrivance  to  gain  time.    They 
expected  no  fhyoor  or  forgiveness 
from  the  Athenian  assembly;  and  while  this 
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illuMTe  negrotiation  wm  carrying  on  at  Athena, 
other  anbuaadors  went  aaeretly  to  Spazta,  re* 
<Ioeatiiig  that  the  Leabiaaa  might  be  admitted 
inie  the  Pelopoaneeian  eonfederacj,  and  thus 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  that  powerful 
leag«e.  The  Bpartana  referred  them  to  the 
ganefml  aasembly ,  which  waa  to  be  soon  held  at 
Olympia,  to  solemniae  the  moat  aplendid  of  all 
the  Grecian  feativak.  AAef  the  gamea  were 
ended,  and  the  Atheniana,  who  little  expected 
that  BQch  maUexa  were  in  agitation,  had  re* 
toned  home,  the  Leabian  ambaaaadora  were 
AiToorahiy  heard  in  a  general  convention  of  the 
Peloponneaian  repreaentatirea  or  depatiea,  from 
whom  they  reeeived  aaiorance  of  hnmediate 
and  eflfeotnal  aaaiBtance. 

Thia  promiae,  however,  waa  not  ponetnaUy 
performed.  The  eyea  of  the  Atheniana  were  at 
leagth  opened ;  and  whfle  the  Peloponneaiana 
prepared  or  deliberated,  their  more  active  ene- 
miea  had  already  taken  the  field.  Variona 
akirmiahea,  in  which  the  ialandert  ahowed  little 
vigour  in  their  own  defence,  engaged  the 
neighbouring  atatee  of  Lemnoa  and  Imbroa  to 
aand,  on  the  firat  aummona,  conaiderable  aup- 
pliea  of  troopa  to  their  Athenian  eoBfcderatea; 
bat  aa  the  combined  forcea  were  atill  inaufficient 
oompletely  to  inveat  Mitylen^  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement waa  aent  from  Athena ;  and  before 
the  beginning  of  winter,  the  place  waa  blocked 
up  by  land,  while  an  Athenian  fleet  occupied 
the  harbour. 

The  unfaiM>nrable  aeason,  and  atill  mora,  that 
dilatorineaa  which  ao  often  obatructed  the  mea- 
aorea  of  the  confederatea,  prevented  timely  aid 
from  arriving  at  MityleiuSt  But  in  order  to 
make  a  diveraion  in  favour  of  their  new  alliea, 
the  Peloponneaiana  aaaembled  a  conaiderable 
armament  at  the  isthmua,  intending  to  convey 
their  ahipa  over  land  from  Corinth  to  the  aea 
of  Athens,  that  they  might  tfaua  infeat  the  Athe- 
nian ahorea  with  their  fleet,  whUe  the  army 
carried  on  ita  uaual  ravagea  in  the  central  parte 
of  Attica.  The  activity  of  the  Atheniana  de- 
feated thia  design.  Notwithitaading  their  nu- 
meroua  aquadrona  on  the  ooaata  o?  Pelopon- 
neaua,  Thrace,  and  Leaboa,  they  immediately 
fitted  out  a  hundred  aail  to  defend  their  own 
ahorea.  The  Peloponneaian  aailora,  who  had 
been  hastily  collected  firom  the  maritime  towns, 
soon  became  disgusted  with  an  expedition, 
attended  with  unforeseen  difficulties ;  and,  aa 
autumn  advanced,  the  militia  from  the  inland 
oountary  grew  impatient  to  return  to  tiieir  fielda 
and  vineyards.  During  winter,  the  Bfityleniana 
were  still  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  relief. 
They  were  encouraged,  however,  to  persevere 
in  resistance,  by  the  arrival  of  SalcBthua,  a 
Spartan  general  of  conaiderable  merit,  who 
having  landed  in  an  obacure  harbour  of  the 
ialand,  travelled  by  land  towards  Mitylen^; 
and,  during  the  obacuri^  of  night,  paaaed  the 
Athenian  wall  of  circnmvallation,  by  &vour 
of  a  breach  made  by  a  torrent.  Salethua  gave 
the  besieged  fresh  aaaurancea  that  a  poweHul 
fleet  would  be  aent  to  their  aariatanoe  early  in 
the  spring;  and  that,  at  the  aame  time,  the 
Atheniana  should  be  hansaed  by  an  invasion 
more  terrible  and  destructive  than  any  which 
they  had  yet  experienced. 


_  The  latter  part  of  thepfomiaa 

Otymp.       ^^  j^^j^^  performed.    The  Pelc 
aV^^  ponneaiana  invaded  Attica.  What 
A,,  Ky,  4527.  ^^j.  jj^^  Yioen  qpared  in  former  in- 
cursions, now  fell  a  prey  to  their  fury.    But  ~ 
afrer  the  apring  waa  considerablv  advanced, 
the  long-expected  fleet  waa  looked  for  in  vain. 
The  same  procraatination  and  difficulties  still 
retarded  the  preparations  of  the  confederates; 
and  when  at  length  forty  aail  were  collected, 
the  command  was  bestowed  on  the  Spartan 
Alctdas,  a  man  totally  devoid  of  that  spirit  and 
judgment  esaential  to  the  character  of  a  naval 
commander.    Instead  of  sailing  directly  to  the 
relief  of  Bilitylen^,  he  waated  much  precious 
time  in  purauing  the  Athenian  merchantmen, 
in  harassing  the  unfortified  iaianda,  and  in 
alarming  the  defenceleaa  and  unwarlike  in- 
habitante  of  Ionia,  who  could  acarcely  recover 
from  their  aatoniahment,  at  aeeing  a  PeIop(»- 
neaian  fleet  in  tiioae  aeaa.    Many  trading  ves- 
sels, that  sailed  between  the  numerous  islands 
and  harbours  on  that  extensive  coast,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alcidaa;  for  when  they  deacried 
hia  aquadron,  they  attempted  not  to  avoid  it; 
many  fearleaaly  approached  it,  aa  certainly 
Athenian.  In  conaequence  of  this  imprudence, 
Alcidaa  took  a  great  number' of  prisoners^ 
whom  he  butcher^  in  cold  blood  at  Myonesoa. 
^1  This   barbarity   only   disgraced 

Ulymp.  himeelf,  and  injured  the  Spartan 
A  ?'427  **"■•  "*  ^"*«  many  eitiea  of  which 
were  previously  ripe  for  revolt. 
Before  he  attempted  to  accomplish  the  main 
object  of  his  expedition,  the  opportuni^  waa 
for  ever  lost  by  the  surrender  of  Mitylen^ 
Despair  of  aasistance,  and  acarctty^of  provi- 
sions, had  obliged  Saliethus,  who  began  him- 
self by  this  time  to  suspect  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  had  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  anccouz^ 
ing  the  place,  to  armi  the  populace,  in  order  to 
make  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  Athenian  lines. 
But  the  lower  ranks  of  men,  who  in  Lesbosi 
as  well  as  in  all  the  Grecian  isles,  naturmlly  fa^ 
voured  the  cause  of  Athens,  the  avowed  patron 
of  democracy,  no  sooner  received  their  aimour« 
than  they  refiiaed  obeying  their  superiors,  and 
threatened,  that  unless  the  com  were  speedily 
brought  to  the  market-place,  and  equally  dt> 
vided  among  all  the  citizena,  they  would  in- 
stantly submit  to  the  besiegers.  The  ariato- 
cratical  party  prudently  yielded  to  the  torrent 
of  popular. fuij,  which  ti^ey  had  not  strength 
to  resist;  and  justly  apprehensive,  lest  a  more 
obstinate  defence  migi»t  totally  exdude  them 
fnm  the  benefit  of  c^itulation,  they  aurran- 
dwed  to  Padiea,  the  Athenian  commander,  oo 
condition  that  none  of  ihe  priaonera  diould  be 
enalaved  or  put  to  death,  until  their  agentl^ 
who  were  immediatelj  aent  to  implore  the 
clemency  of  Athens,  shAold  return  with  the 
sentence  of  that  republic. 

The  terma  were  accept'^  and  ratified ;  but 
such  were  the  furious  resentmente  which  pro- 
vailed  in  that  age,  auoh  the  dark  suapiciona, 
and  such  the  total  disregard  to  ^1  laws  of  jua> 
tice  and  humanity,  that  the  Athenian  army  had 


1  He  gvf9  tbo  pmralace,  who  wsn  Mb^i  light  mtauA 
haaTy  armotff.  Tbneydid.  p.  188.  Bngfiah  e^mnot  hnilals 
hh  Ofpriwion;  •■rX«^a«  rev  Snffr  a-ftTifAv  ^*Ktw  mt*. 
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no  sooner  taken  poBNSsion  of  the  place,  than 
the  chief  authors  and  abettors  of  the  revolt, 
judging  it  imprudent  to  trust  their  safety  to 
the  tfii^  of  treaties,  and  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
flew  for  protection  to  their  temples  and  alt&Ts. 
This  unseasonable  diffidence  (for  Paches  ap- 
pears to  have  united  uncommon  humanity  wilh 
a  daring  spirit,  and  great  military  abilities)  dis- 
covered conscious  guilt,  and  enabled  the  Athe- 
nians to  distinguish  between  their  friends  and 
enemies.  The  latter  were  protected  by  Paches, 
and  prevailed  on  to  withdraw  Arom  their  sanc- 
tuaries. He  afterwards  sent  them  to  the  isle 
of  Tenedos,  until  their  fate,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  should  be  flnatiy  deter- 
mined by  the  Athenian  republic 

Immediately  afler  the  arrival  of  the  Mityle- 
nian  ambassa!dors,  the  people  of  Athens  had 
assembled  to  deliberate  on  this  important  sub- 
ject Agitated  by  the  giddy  transports  of  tri- 
umph over  the  rebellious  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy of  a  people,  who,  though  distinguished  by 
peculiar  favours,  had  abandoned  and  betrayed 
their  protectors  in  the  season  of  danger,  the 
Athenians  doomed  to  death  all  the  Mitylenian 
citizens,  and  condemned  the  women  and  chil- 
dren to  perpetual  servitude.  In  one  day  the 
MQ  was  proposed,  the  decree  passed,  and  the 
same  evening  a  galley  was  despatched  to 
Paches,  conveying  Uiis  cruel  and  bloody  reso- 
lution. But  the  nisht  lefl  room  for  reflection; 
and  the  feelings  of  humanity  were  awakened 
by  the  stings  of  remorse.  In  the  morning, 
having  assembled,  as  usual,  in  the  pubh'c  square, 
men  were  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  the 
sentiments  of  their  neighbours  exactly  corres- 
ponding with  their  own.  Their  dejected  coun- 
tenances met  each  other;  they  lamented,  with 
one  accord,  the  rashness  and  fbrocity  of  their 
passion,  and  bewailed  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mi- 
lylen^  the  destined  object  of  their  misguided 
uenzy.  The  Mitylenian  ambassadon  availed 
themselves  of  this  sudden  change  of  sentiment; 
ft  new  assembly  was  convened,  and  the  ques- 
tion submitted  to  a  second  deliberation. 

A  turbulent  impetuous  eloquence  had  raised 
ttie  andacious  profligacy  of  Cleon,  from  the 
lowest  rank  of  life,  to  a  high  degree  of  au- 
thority in  the  Athenian  assembly.  The  multi- 
tude were  deceived  by  his  artifices,  and  pleased 
with  his  frontlese  impudence,  which  they  called 
boldness,  and  manly  openness  of  character. 
His  manners  they  approved  in  proportion  as 
they  resembled  their  own ;  and  the  worst  of 
his  vices  found  advocates  among  the  dnpes  of 
his  pretended  patriotism.  This  violent  dema- 
gogue, whose  arrogant^  presumption  so  unwor- 
thily succeeded  the  enlightened  magnanimity 
of  Pericles,  had,  in  the  fbrmer  assembly,  pro- 
posed and  carried  the  sanguinary  decree  against 
Mitylend.  He  still  persevered  in  supporting  that 
atrocious  measure,  and  upbraided  the  weak  and 
warering  counsels  of  his  countrymen,  liable  to 
be  shaken  by  every  gust  of  passion,  and  totally 


S  TtM  obaraeterof  CleoD,*kctehed  in  minialure  byTbu- 
evdidM,  pp.  193  and  966.  w  painted  at  fbll  length  by  Aristo- 
M»SM,  is  hia  M««dy  of  tba  la-mtc,  "Tbe  Horwmiui." 
Yet  WW  oo«ld  sol  ttfisly  Iruat  tbe  descriptioo  of  the  luigry 
fStiiiat,  wbo  bors  a  peraonal  arudgo  to  Cleon,  unless  the 
^locipal  atrolcet  w«re  Justiilea  by  the  impartial  narrative 
•f  Thoeydidst. 


incapable  of  diat  stability  essentia]  in  the  man- 
agement of  great  affairs,  and  particularly  in*- 
dispensable  in  the  government  of  distant  de- 
pendencies. 

**■  Such  a  temper  of  mind  (he  had  often  ven- 
tured to  declare,  and  would  repeat  the  same 
disagreeable  truth  as  often  as  their  folly  obliged 
him)  was  alike  unworthy,  and  incapable,  of 
command.  That  4  democracy  was  unfit  for 
sovereign  rule,  past  experience  convinced  him, 
and  the  present  instance  now  confirmed  his 
opinion.  The  empire  of  Athens  could  not  be 
maintained  without  an  undivided  attachment, 
an  unalterable  adherence,  to  the  interest  and. 
honour  of  the  republic.  But  the  masters  of 
Greece  were  the  slaves  of  their  own  capricious 
passions;  excited  at  will  by  the  peifidioufl 
voice  of  venal  speakers,  bribed  to  betray  them. 
Lulled  to  a  iatal  repose  by  the  softness  of  me- 
lodious words,  they  forgot  the  dignity  of  tbe 
state,  and  restrained  their  personal  resentment 
against  multiplied  and  unprovoked  injuries. 
What  was  stiU  more  dangerous,  they  invited, 
by  an  ill-judged  lenity,  the  imitation  and  con- 
tinuance of  such  crimes  as  must  terminate  in 
public  disgrace  and  inevitable  ruin.  What  else 
can  be  expected  from  pardoning  the  ugravated 
guilt  of  Mitylene?  Encouraged  by  thw  weak- 
ness, must  not  the  neighbouring  cities  and 
islands,  whose  resources  form  the  principal 
vigour  of  the  republic,  greedily  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke,  which 
they  have  long  reluctantly  borne;  and  follow 
the  example  of  a  revolt,  which,  without  pre- 
senting them  with  the  fear  of  danger,  promised 
them  tiie  hope  of  deliverance  ?" 

This  sanguinary  speech  was  answered  by 
DeodatuB,  a  man  endowed  with  an  amiable 
moderation  of  character,  joined  to  a  profound 
knowledge  of  government,  and  a  deep  insight 
into  human  nature.  In  the  former  assembly, 
this  respectable  orator  had  ventured,  almost  , 
single  and  alone,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Mitylenians,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity. He  observed,  *^  that  assemblies  were 
liable  to  be  misled  by  the  fury  of  resentment, 
as  well  as  by  the  weakness  of  compassion ;  and 
that  errors  of  the  former  kind  were  oft^i  at^ 
tended  by  consequences  not  less  destructive, 
and  always  followed  by  a  far  more  bitter  re- 
pentance. Against  vague  slanders  and  calumny 
no  roan  is  secure ;  but  a  true  patriot  must  learn 
to  despise  such  unmanly  reproaches.  Un- 
daunted by  opposition,  he  will  ofier  good  coun- 
sel, to  which  there  are  no  greater  enemies  than 
haste  and  anger.  For  my  part,  I  stand  up 
neither  to  defend  the  Mitylenians,  nor  to  waste 
time  in  fruitless  accusations.  They  have  in- 
jured us  most  outrageously,  yet  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  butcher  them,  unless  thai  can  be 
proved' expedient;  neither,  were  they  objects 
of  forgiveness,  would  I  advise  you  to  pardon 
them,'  unless  that  were  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  only  point  on  which  our  pre- 
sent deliberation  turns.  Guided  by  vulgar 
prejudices,  Cleon  has  loudly  asserted,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Mitylenians  is  necessary  to 


3  Thi«  is  tpeakinjr  like  on  orator.  It  will  appear  in  the 
aequel,  that  Deoilatua  by  no  means  roiiaidere«l  the  imiu- 
cence  or  yuilt  oftiie  MiiyienitiOd  n*  Uiiofi  indifToreoL 
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deter  naig^bonriog  cities  ftom  rebeUion.  But 
distant  subjects  must  be  kept  in  obedience  by 
Uie  mildness  of  discretionary  caution,  not  by 
the  rigour  of  sanguinary  examples.  What  peo- 
ple were  ever  so  mftd  as  to  reyoh,  without  ex- 
pecting, either  throiu^h  their  domestic  strength, 
or  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  to  make 
good  their  pretensions  f  Men  who  have  known 
liberty,  how  sweet  it  is,  ought  not  to  be  punished 
too  severely  for  aspiring  at  that  inestimable  en- 
joyment. But  their  growing  disaffection  must 
be  watched  with  care,  and  anticipated  by  dili- 
gence; they  must  be  prevented  from  taking 
the  first  steps  towards  emancipation ;  and 
taught,  if  poBsiblot  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  alto- 
getlier  unattainable. 

"  Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  considered 
either  individualiy  or  collectively,  that  a  law 
o{  infallible  prevention  will  never  be  enacted. 
Of  all  crimes  that  any  reasonable  creature  can 
commit.  Desire  is  the  forerunner,  and  Hope  the 
attendant.  These  invisible  principles  within, 
are  too  powerful  for  all  external  terrors ;  nor 
has  the  increasing  severity  of  laws  rendered 
crimes  less  frequent  in  latter  times,  than  during 
tlie  mildness  of  the  heroic  am,  when  few 
punishments  were  capital.  While  human  na- 
ture remains  the  same,  weakness  will  be  dis- 
trustful, necefwity  will  be  daring,  poverty  will 
excite  injustice,  power  will  urge  to  rapacity, 
misery  will  sink  into  meanness,  and  prosperity 
swell  into  presumption.  There  are  other  con- 
tingencies, which  stir  up  the  mutiny  of  pas- 
sions, too  stubborn  for  control.  The  authority 
of  government  can  neither  change  the  combi- 
nation of  events,  nor  interrupt  the  occasions  of 
fortune.  Impelled  by  such  causes,  the  selfish 
desires  of  men  will  hurry  them  into  wickedness 
and  vice,  whatever  penalties  await  them.  The 
imagination  becomes  familiar  with  one  degree 
of  punishment,  as  well  as  with  another ;  and, 
in  every  degree,  hope  renders  it  alike  ineffectual 
and  impotent;  since  neither  individuals  nor 
communities  would  be  guilty  of  injustice,  if 
they  believed  that  it  must  infallibly  subiect 
them  to  punishment,  small  or  great.  Wnen 
individuals  commit  crimes,  they  always  expect 
to  elude  the  vengeance  of  law;  When  com- 
munities rebel,  they  expect  to  render  their  re- 
volt not  the  occasion  of  triumph  to  their  ene- 
mies, but  the  means  of  their  own  deliverance 
uud  security. 

"•  The  severe  punishment  of  Mitylen^  cannot, 
tlierefbrc,  produce  the  good  consequences  witli 
which  Cloon  has  flattered  you.  But  this  cruel 
measure  will  be  attended  with  irreparable  pre- 
judice to  your  interest.  It  will  estrange  the 
affections  of  your  allies ;  provoke  the  resent- 
ment of  Greece;  excite  the  indignation  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  instead  of  preventing  rebellion, 
render  it  more  frequent  and  more  dangerous. 
When  all  hopes  of  success  have  vanished,  your 
rebellious  subjects  will  never  be  persuaded  to 
rnturn  to  their  duty.  They  will  seek  death  in 
the  field  rather  than  await  it  from  the  hand  of 
Um)  executioner.  Though  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  they  will  spurn  submission,  and 
gathering  courage  from  despair,  either  repel 
your  assaults,  or  fall  a  useless  prey,  weak  and 
exhausted,  incapable  of  indemnifymg  you  for 


the  expense  of  the  wtr,  or  of  nist^g  those  sub- 
sidies and  contributions,  whicb  rendered  their 
subjugation  a  reasonable  object  Mther  of  inte- 
rest or  ambition. 

M  The  revolt  of  Mitylen^  was  the  work  of 
an  aristocratical  faction,  fomented  by  the  Lace- 
do9monians  and  Thebans.  '  The  mat  body  of 
the  people  were  no  sooner  provided  with  arms, 
than  they  discovered  their  affection  for  Athens. 
It  would  be  most  cruel  and  most  ungrateful,  to 
confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  to  in- 
volve friends  and  foes  in  undistinguished  ruin. 
Yet  this  odious  measure  would  show  more 
weakness  than  cruelty,  more  folly  than  injus 
tice.  What  advantage  could  the  enemies  of 
Athens  more  earnestly  desire?  What  boon 
could  the  aristocratical  factions,  so  profVisely 
scattered  over  Greece,  more  anxiously  request 
from  Heaven  ?  Furnished  with  your  sangui 
nary  decree  against  Mitylen^,  they  might  fi>i 
ever  alienate  {h)m  the  republic  the  affections 
of  her  subjects  and  confederates ;  for  having 
once  seduced  them  to  revolt,  they  might  unan- 
swerably convince  them,  that  saiety  could  only 
be  purchased  by  persevering  in  rebellion,  axra 
that  to  return  to  duty  was  to  submit  to  death.** 

The  moderation  and  good  sense  of  Deodatus 
(such  was  the  influence  of  Cleon)  were  ap- 
proved only  by  a  small  majority  of  voices.  Yet 
it  remained  uncertain,  whether  this  late  and  re- 
luctant repentance  would  Hvail  the  Mitylenians, 
who,  before  any  advice  of  it  arrived,  might  be 
condemned  and  executed  in  consequence  of  the 
former  decree.  A  ealley  was  instantly  fur- 
nished witii  every  thing  that  mi^ht  promote 
expedition.  The  Mitylenian  deputies  promised 
invaluable  rewards  to  the  rowers.  But  the 
fate  of  a  numerous  and  lately  flourishing  coin- 
munity,  still  depended  on  tne  uncertainty  of 
winds  and  currents.  The  first  advice-boat  had 
sailed,  as  the  messenger  of  bad  news,  with  a 
slow  and  melancholy  progress.  The  second 
advanced  with  the  rapid  movement  of  joy.  Not 
an  adverse  blast  opposed  her  course.  The  ne^ 
cessity  of  food  and  sleep  never  restrained  a  mo- 
ment the  labour  of  the  oar ;  and  her  diligence 
was  rewarded  by  reaching  Lesbos  in  time  to 
check  the  cruel  hand  of  the  executioner. 

The  bloody  sentence  had  been  just  read,  even 
the  orders  had  been  issued  for  its  execution, 
when  the  critical  arrival  of  the  Athenian  galley 
converted  the  lamentable  outcries,  or  gloomy 
despair  of  a  whole  republic,  into  expressions  oi 
admiration  and  gratitude. 
Qj  The    punishment,  however,   of 

Ixxxvui  fL  ^^^y'®*^^  ^"  8^*^  sufficiently  se- 
A  C  427    "^^^^  ®^®"  according  to  the  rigor- 

*  '  *  ous  maxims  of  Grecian  policy .  The 
prisoners,  who  had  been  sent  toTenedos,  were 
transported  to  Athens.  They  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  were  indiscriminately  con- 
demned to  death.  Saleethus,  the  Spartan  gene- 
ral, shared  the  same  fate,  after  descending  to 
many  mean  contrivances  to  save  his  life.  The 
walls  of  Mitylen^  were  demolished,  its  shipping 
was  sent  to  Athens,  and  its  territory  divided 
into  three  thousand  portions,  of  which  three 
hundred  were  ocmseoratod  to  the  gods,  and  the 
rest  distributed  by  lot  among  the  people  of 
Athens.    The  LesbiuM  wefe  still  sUowod  to 
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The  activjity  tind  judgment  pf  Facliea  jiuw 
^aei^d  an  mportaQt  conquest  to  his  country. 
7hoiu;h  the  affairs  of  Lesbos  might  have  re- 
^piced  his  undivided  attention,  he  no  sooner 
^9J»  f^pyprised  of  the  appearance  of  the  Felc^QD- 
lismn  fleet,  than  he  immediate}/  put  to  sea, 
j^^teQted  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  chased  the 
»»emy  from  those  shores.  During  the  whole 
tij^e  of  his  command,  be  behaved  with  firmneas 
tampered  by  humanity.  But,  at  his  retum  to 
Athens,  he  met  with  the  usual  reward  of  supe- 
jrior  merit.  He  was  accused  of  misconduct; 
^|od  finding  sentence  ready  to  be  pronounced 
against  him,  his  indignation  xose  so  high^  that 
!bye  slew  himself  in  court^ 

The  Spartan  admiral,  Alcidas,  met,  on  the 
Otl^^  hand,  with  a  reception  (such  is  the  blind- 
ness of  popular  prejudice  0  "^r  better  than  his 
ttejhAviouj  deserved.  The  Feloponnesian  fleet 
pf  forty  .sail,  imprudently  intrusted  to  his  com- 
Xnaiid,  retired  inglorioualy,  aAer  a  moat  expen- 
luve  and  fr uitlesa  expedition^  to  the  protection 
of  th^ir  friendly  harbours.  A  northerly  wind, 
howoFer,  drove  them  on  the  shores  of  Crete ; 
^om  whence  they  drop]^  in  auccesalTely  to 
the  port  of  Cyllen^,  which  had  recovered  the 
^UaaifiT  inflicted  on  it  by  the  Corcyreana  at 
tbe  begi|uiing  of  the  war,  and  became  the  ordi- 
nary rendezvous  of  the  Feloponnesian  fleet.  Id 
ihia  place,  Alcidas  found  thirteen  ff alleys,  com* 
inafl*Vy?  by  Brasidas,  a  Spartan  of  distingui^d 
valoiir  and  abilities,  purposely  chosen  to  aaiiat 
the  admiral  with  his  counsels.  This  small 
squadron  had  orders  to  join  the  principal  ar- 
jnament ;  with  which  fl^e  confederates,  as  their 
4e«ign  had  miscarried  at  Lesbos,  purposed  to 
undertake  i^  expedition  to  Coreyra,  then  agi- 
tated by  the  tumult  of  a  moet  dangeroun  m- 

Among  t]|e  hostilities  already  reUte4  between 
the  X0poblic0  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  v^*d^ 
pcribed  the  enterpfises  by  which  the  Corin- 
thian* took  above  twelve  hundred  (Jorcyireao 
prisojoecs.  Many  of  these  perf  ons  were  de- 
ioeoded  firom  1«be  flrst  families  in  the  ialaod ; 
a  circumstance  on  which  the  policy  of  Corinth 
founded  an  extensive  plan  of  artifice  and  ambi- 
tlan.  The  Corcynans,  instead  of  feeling  the 
cigpun  of  captivity*  or  experieneing  the  stern 
fleverity  of  republican  resentment,  were  treated 
With  the  liberal  and  endearing  hindneas  of  Gre- 
cian hoapitality*  Having  aoiuired  their  confi- 
denoe  by  good  officesy  the  Corinthians  insinuated 
to  them*  vx  the  unguarded  hours  of  convivial 
QMrnmeDt,  the  danger  as  well  as  the  disgrace 
of  their  connection  with  Athens,  the  nniversal 
tyrant  of  her  allies;  and  i«presented  their 
■naroeful  ingratitude  in  deserting  Corinth,  to 
which  the  c^ony  of  Corcyra  owed  not  only  its 
^arly  happiness  and  proq^erity,  but  its  onginai 
.  eatablishmehtandexistence*  These  arguments, 
aeasonably  repeated,  and  urged  with  much  ad- 
dress, at  lengUi  proved  effectual.  The  Corcy- 
9  recovered  their  freedom,  and  returned  to 
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their  iiatiKe4»»uo|]^ ;  And  irbjUe  thiv  pratended 

to  be  colleclii^  fhe  aum  of  eLrht  hundred 
talents  (about  a  hundred  and  ntly  thousand 
pounds  sterlings  to  pay  their  ransom,  they  left 
nothing  untriiMi  to  det^bch  Corcyxa  from  the 
Athenian  interest 

Their  flrst  expedient  for  accomplishing  this 
pnrpose  waa,  to  traduce  the  popular  leaders, 
who  were  the  most  steadfast  partisans  of  that 
republic  Accusations,  impeachments,  all  the 
artifices  and  chicane  of  legal  persecution,  were 
directed  and  played  off"  against  them.  The 
demagx^uesi,  who  were  not  of  &  temper  to 
brook  such  injuries,  retorted  on  their  antago- 
nists with  equal  ixigenuity,  and  far  superior 
success.  Feitbias,  the  most  distinguished  advc^ 
cat^  of  the  Athenian  or  democratical  party, 
accused  five  ringleaders  of  the  opposite  faction 
of  haviM  destroyed  thefence  which  indoaed  the 
grove  of  Jupiter ;  a  trespass  estimated  by  the 
Corcyrean  law  at  a  severe  pecuniary  punish^ 
ment'  In  vain  the  persons  accused  denied 
the  charge ;  in  vain,  after  conviction  before  the 
sei^^  thev  fled  as  supplicants  to  the  altars. 
They  coald  obtain  no  mitigation  of  the  amerce- 
ment The  demu^ogue  was  inflexible;  and 
his  influence  with  his  colleagues  in  the  senate, 
of  which  he  happened  that  year  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, determined  them  to  execute  the  law  in  its 
Utmoet  rigour. 

Exasperated  bv  this  severity,  and  not  doubt- 
ing that  dnriiig'tne  administration  of  the  pre- 
sent senate,  many  similar  prosecutions  would 
be  raised  against  them,  the  aristocratical  party 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  defending  them- 
selves and  their  country  a^^ainst  the  oppressive 
i^ustice  of  Athens  and  Athenian  partisans. 
On  this  emeigency  they  acted  like  men  who 
ki^ew  t|ie  da^er  of  delay.  Having  fortified 
their  caqae  witn  a  sufficient  number  of  adhe- 
zenta,  they  armed  themselves  with  concealed 
daggers,  suddenly  rushed  into  the  senate-house, 
and  assassinated  Feithias,  with  sixty  of  his 
friandf^  Thfs  boldness  struck  their  opponents 
with  tsnror.  Such  persons  aa  felt  themselves 
most  obnoxious  to  the  conspirators, immediately 
fled  to  the  harbour,  embarked,  and  sailed  to 
Athene. 

The  people  of  Coroyza,  thus  deprived  of  their 
^  leaders  by  an  event  equally  unex- 

^mni  «  P^^  *»d  atrocipus,  were  seized 
A  r!l9?  ^^  '^^^  astonishment  aa  suspend- 
*  *  ed  their  power  of  action.  Before 
they  had  sufficiently  recovered  themselves  to 
take  the  proper  measures  for  revenge,  or  even 
for  d^nce,  (he  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  vessel, 
and  a  Laoedoanonian  embassy,  encouraged 
their  opponents  to  attempt  their  destruction. 
The  attack  was  saade  at  the  hour  of  full  as- 
sembly I  the  forum,  or  public  square,  presented 
a  scene  of  horror;  the  streets  of  Corcyra 
streamed  with  blood.  The  unguarded  citizena 
were  incapable  of  making  resistance  against 
such  sudden  and  unforeseen  fury.  They  fled  in 
trepidation  6om  the  forum,  and  the  more  spa- 
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Some  to«k  poiMHum  dTthe  oi- 
tadel;  others  of  the  Hilhean  harbour;  uul  in 
{general  oecapied,  befora  evening,  the  higher  end 
more  remote  parts  of  the  town.  Their  advem* 
riee  kept  posMuoa  of  the  market^aoe,  around 
which  moet  of  their  hoooee  stood,  or  aaeemhled 
in  the  principal  harbour,  that  points  towards 
Epirus,  from  which  they  expected  soeooor.  The 
day  following  was  spent  in  donhti^ekirBiishes, 
and  in  summoning  firom  the  conntiy  the  as- 
sistanee  of  the  peasants,  or  rsther  slsTes,  h^ 
whom  <^efly  the  lands  of  the  island  were  onl- 
tirated.  These  naturally  raz^ped  themselves  on 
tibe  side  of  the  people:  the  Coreyrean  women 
aealoQsly  embraced  the  same  party,  and  sus- 
tained the  tumult  with  more  than  female  oou* 
rage.  One  inacUTe  day  intenrened.  The  par- 
tisans of  aristocracy  were  reinforced  by  eight| 
hundred  auxiliaries  from  the  continent  of  £{»- 
rus.  But  in  the  sueceeding  engagement,  the 
numbers  and  fur^  of  the  slaves,  who  seized  the 
present  opportunity  to  resent  the  barbarous  cru- 
elty of  their  respective  masters,  and  the  gene- 
rous ardour  of  the  women,  rendered  the  friends 
of  liberty  completely  victorious.  The  van- 
quished fled  towards  the  forum  and  the  greater 
harbour.  Even  these  poets  they  soon  despaired 
of  being  able  to  masitain;  and,  to  escape  im- 
mediate death,  set  fire  to  the  surrounding 
houses,  which  being  soon  thrown  into  a  blase, 
presented  an  impervious  obstacle  to  the  rage  of 
the  assailants.  The  most  beautiful  part  of 
Corcyra  was  thus  destroyed  in  one  night ;  the 
houses,  shops,  magazuies,  and  much  valuable 
merchandize,  were  totally  consumed ;  and  had 
an  easterly  wind  aided  the  conflagratien,  the 
whole  city  must  in  a  short  time  have  been  re- 
duced to  ashes.  Amidst  this  scene  of  confu- 
sion and  horror,  the  Corinthian  galley,  together 
with  the  auxiliaries  from  Epirus,  retired  in  con- 
sternation from  a  place  that  seemed  doomed  to 
inevitable  destruction. 

Next  day  twelve  Athenian  galleys  arrived 
from  Naupactus,  containing,  besides  their  ordi- 
nary complement  of  men,  hve  hundred  heavy- 
armed  Messenians.  Nicostratus,  who  eom- 
manded  this  armament,  had  upon  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  sedition,  hastened  with  the 
utmost  celerity  to  support  the  cause  of  Athens 
and  democracy.  He  had  the  good  fortune  not 
only  to  anticipate  the  Peloponnettan  squadron, 
which  was  so  anxiously  expected  by  the  enemy, 
but  to  find  his  friends  triumphant.  They  had 
obtained,  however,  a  melancludy  triumph  over 
the  splendour  of  their  country,  which,  if  its  fac- 
f  ions  were  not  speedily  reconciled,  was  threat- 
ened with  total  ruin.  Nicostratus  omitted 
nothing  that  seemed  proper  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  that  afilicted  commonwealth.  By  authority, 
entreaties,  and  commands,  he  persuaded  the 
contending  parties  to  accommodate  matters  be- 
tween themselves,  and  to  renew  their  alliance 
with  Athens.  Having  happily  terminated  this 
business,  he  was  intent  on  immediate  depar- 
ture ;  but  the  managers  for  the  people  proposed, 
that  he  should  leave  five  of  his  ships  with  them, 
to  deter  the  enemy  from  any  fresh  commotion, 
and  take  in  exchange  five  of  theirs,  which 
Aould  be  instantly  manned  to  attend  him  on  his 
station.    With  this  proposal  be  complied ;  and 


tbeCeicyteMSMtoetad  the  milftieni  dMlned  U 
sail  with  NioQstratns.  Those  named  for  flds 
service  were,  to  a  man,  partisans  of  the  oli- 
ganshy  and  Lacedsnnon :  a  circumstance  which 
created  in  Ihem  just  alarm,  lest  they  should  be 
transported  to  Athens,  and  notwithstandinjr  the 
failh  of  treatiec»  condenmed  to  death.  They 
took  refVige  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  PoUuxt 
the  assurances  of  Nicostratus  eould  scarcely  le- 
move  them  from  this  sanctuary;  and  a&  his  de* 
darations  and  oaths  were  incapable  to  prevail  on 
them  to  embark.  The  opposite  party  assertedf 
that  this  want  of  confidence  betrayed  not  only 
the  coneciouaness  of  past,  but  the  fixed  pnrpose 
of  future,  guilt ;  and  would  have  immediatBly 
despatched  them  with  their  daggers,  had  not 
Nieastralus  interposed.  Terrified  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  unhappy  victims  of  popular  maliee 
and  susptcton  assembled,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  and  retired  with  one  accord,  as  suppli* 
cants,  to  the  temple  of  Juno.  From  this  sanctu- 
ary they  were  persuaded  to  arise,  and  were 
transported  to  a  neighbouring  island,  or  rather 
rock,  small,  barren,  and  unmhabited.  There 
th^  remained  four  days,  supplied  barely  with 
the  means  of  subibtenoe,  and  iapatientiy  Wait^ 
ing  their  fate. 

In  this  posture  of  afifhirs  a  numerous  fleet  was 
seen  approaching  from  the  south.  This  was  the 
long-expected  s<{uadron  of  fifty-three  diips  com- 
manded by  Aleidas  and  Brasidas.  With  the 
unfortunate  slowness  inherent  in  aH  the  mea^ 
sures  of  the  confederacy,  this  armament  arrived 
too  late  to  support  the  ruined  cause  of  their 
friends.  The  Pdoponnesian  oommaadera,  how* 
ever,  might  still  expect  to  take  a  useless  but 
agreeab^  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  To  ac» 
complish  this  design  they  prepared  to  attack  this 
harbour  of  Corcyra,  while  all  was  hurry  and 
confusion.  The  islanders  had  sixty  vessels  fit 
for  sea,  in  which  they  embarked  with  the  ut- 
most expedition,  and  successively  sailed  forth 
as  each  happened  to  be  ready.  Their  ardour 
an<f  impatience  disdained  the  judicious  advice 
of  Nicostratus,  who  alone,  calm  and  unmoved 
amidst  a  scene  of  unexpec^d  danger,  exhorted 
them  to  keep  the  harbour  untU  Swy  were  all 
prepared  to  advance  m  line  of  battle,  gene- 
rously offering,  with  his  twdve  Athenian  gal 
leys,  to  sustain  the  first  assaults  of  the  enemy. 

The  Peloponnesians,  observuig  the  hostile  ar 
mament  scattered  and  unsupported,  divided 
their  own  fleet  into  two  squadrons.  The  one« 
comnsting  of  twenty  galleys,  attacked  IfaeCorcy- 
reans;  the  other,  amounting  to  thirty-three,  en* 
deavoured  to  surround  the  Athenians.  But  the 
address  of  the  Athenian  mariners  frustrated 
this  attempt  Their  front  was  extended  with 
equal  order  and  celerity.  They  assaulted,  at 
once,  the  opposite  wings  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
fleet,  intercepted  their  motion,  and  skilfully  en« 
drded  them  around,  hopmg  to  drive  their  ships 
against  each  other,  and  to  throw  them  into  uni- 
versal disorder.  Perceiving  these  manceuvree, 
the  ships  which  followed  the  Coreyreans  left  off 
the  pursuit,  and  steered  to  support  the  main 
squadron:  and  now,  with  their  whole  embodied 
strength,  they  prepared  to  pour  on  the  Athe- 
nians. These  prudently  declined  the  shock  of  su- 
perior force:  but  the  glory  of  their  retreat  was 


xfi;]  flvrwror 

Umr  hBbxmitiawhr.  ■ml  tegokaiy  gM  veay,  and 
aam  nooverad  the  letnat  of  tlMir  Cor^resn 
tUiM,  wh««  havinif  alretdy  lost  thirteen  yeesde, 
wen  totally  uneUe  to  tcnew  the  eoipigement. 

Having  leaehed  the  harhonr,  the  Coceyieeai 
ilill  ftared  leit  the  enemy,  In  ponaeaoe  ck  their 
TioUiiy«  should  OMke  adeecent  entheooeet,end 
e? en  aHanU  tfan  eitj.  Bnt  the  manly  oonnseb 
of  Brandae,  who  ttrongly  reeommended  the  lat*^ 
In  jOMeenre,  irere  delnted  by  the  timidity  and 
moapaeity  of  Aleidas.  The  Coreyreane  seiied, 
therefore,  the  preeent  opportunity  to  remove  the 
i^n^bcante  fiom  the  unkihalNted  iilaiid  to  the 
tanqile  of  Jonoii  as  leni  exposed  there,  to  be  die- 
eevered  and  taken  np  by  the  Pelc^nneeian 
fleet.  Next  day  they  entered  into  aocommoda- 
tien  with  these  unhappy  men,  and  even  ad- 
mitted seTeral  of  them  toembaric  in  tiiirty  vee- 
sak,  whieh  they  hastily  equi|^d,  as  the  last 
defimee  of  the  island.  The  Feloponnesiaas, 
I  wftitte,  still  prevented,  bv  the  dastardly 
~  I  of  Aleidas^  ftom  sttaelung  the  capital, 
wrsaked  theif  reeenlment  on  the  adjaoent  ter- 
ritory. Bat  befibte  the  dawn  of  the  euaceedin|^ 
diq^,  tiiey  were  alarmed  by  lights  on  the  norths 
ern  shore  of  Leucadia,  which,  by  their  number 
led  dispoeition,  signified  the  approach  of  an 
Athenian  fleet  of  sixty  sail. 

The  mtbstKHi  of  the  invaders  was  now  az* 
tiemefy  dangerous,  if  they  stretched  out  to  ^ba, 
they  might  he  oUiged  to  encounter  the  unbroken 
vigour  of  the  Athenians ;  if  they  eraised  off  the 
ceast,  they  vreuld  be  compelled  to  contend,  not 
only  with  the  power  of  Atnens,  bnt  with  the 
resentment  of  Corcyra.  One  measure  alone 
preroieed  the  hope  of  safety :  it  was  immediately 
adapted.  Having  crept  akmg  the  shore  to  Leu* 
eadia,  they  carried  theu*  vessels  across  the  isth- 
mus,! aflerwards  buried  in  the  sea,  but  which 
thtti  joined  the  penlhsula,  now  the  ielattd  of 
lieocas,  to  the  adjacent  coast  of  Acamania. 
From  thenoe  eaimig  through  the  narrow  seas, 
which  separate  the  neighbouring  iriee  from  the 
continent,  they  escaped  without  discovery,  and 
siAdy  arrivod  in  the  harbour  of  Cyllen^. 

The  democraticel  party  in  Corcyra  soon  per- 
ceived the  flight  of  the  enemy,  and  descried  the 
I  of  Sie  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by 
don.  These  fortunate  events,  which 
in  generous  minds  to  have  effaoed  the 
dA  impreesions  of  enmity  and  revenge,  only 
enabled  the  Corcyreans  to  display  the  deep  ma- 
figBBty  of  their  character.  They  commanded 
ne  thirty  galleys,  recenthf  manned,  to  pass  in 
^irlew,  and  in  proportion  as  they  discovered 
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•  enemies,  punished  them  with  immediate 
h.  Fifty  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  still 
ching  to  the  altera  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  they 
seduoed  from  their  asylum,  and  instantly  butch- 
ered. 

Politics  and  party  ibrmed  the  pretence  for 
violence,  while  individuals  gratified  their  private 
passlovie,  and  wreaked  vengeance  on  their  per- 
sonal foee.  The  sedition  became  every  hour 
morefieroe:  the confhsion  thickened;  the  whole 
ditf  wee  fifled  with  consternation  and  horror. 

1  D*Anvitle  conaidora  the  ancient  LencadU  w  u  ialsad; 
Ptoknay  ipeake  of  ft  u  a  penmnils. 
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IIm  altars  and  hn^M  of  the  gods  wero  sur- 
rounded by  votaries,  whom  even  the  terron  of 
a  superstitious  age  could  no  longer  protect.  The 
misarable  victims  were  dragged  firom  the  moA 
revered  tonplee,  whose  waUs  and  pavement 
wero  now  first  stained  with  civil  blood.  Many 
withdrew  themselves  by  a  voluntary  death  from 
the  fhry  of  their  enemies.  In  every  house,  and 
in  every  flmoily,  scenes  wero  transacted  too  hor- 
rid for  description.  Paronts,  children,  brothers, 
and  protended  fliends,  seized  the  desirod  mo- 
ment for  graHfJ^ing  their  latent  malignitv,  and 
perpetrating  cnmes  without  a  name.  The  un- 
feefing  Burymedon  (whose  character,  as  will 
shortly  appear,  was  a  disgrace  to  human  nature) 
showed  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  stop 
the  carnage.  During  the  space  of  six  days  that 
his  fleet  contmued  in  the  Coroyrean  harbour, 
the  actors  in  this  lamentable  tragedy  continually 
aggravated  the  enormity  of  their  guilt,  and  im- 
proved in  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty.  A 
dreadfU  calm  succeeded  this  violent  agitation. 
Five  hundred  partisans  of  aristocracy  escaped 
to  the  coast  of  Epirus;  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
retirod. 

The  fugitives,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  their 
safety,  thought  only  of  revenge.  They  sent 
agents  to  Lacediemon  and  Corinth.  By  describ- 
ing their  sufferings  to  the  astonished  Epirots, 
they  excited  their  compassion,  and  acquired  their 
assistance.  The  severity  of  the  prevailing  party 
in  Coroyra  increased  the  number  of  outlaws ; 
who,  at  length,  finding  themselves  suflicientiy 
powerflil  to  attack  and  conquer  the  island, 
which,  ftom  the  moment  of  their  banishment, 
thev  had  infested  by  naral  descents,  sailed  with 
their  whole  strength  for  that  purpose  in  boats 
provided  by  the  Barbarians.  In  landing  at 
Goreyra,  the  rowers  drove  with  such  violence 
against  the  shore,  as  broke  many  of  their  vessels 
in  pieces;  the  rest  they  immediately  burned, 
disdaining  safety  unless  purehased  by  victory. 
This  desperate  measure  deterred  opposition: 
they  advanced,  seized,  and  fortified,  mount 
Iston^;  a  strong  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  from  which  they  ravaged  the  territory, 
and  subjected  their  enemies  to  the  multiplied 
evils  of  war  and  famine. 
Olvmn  ^^  epidemical  disorder  bcreased 

Ixwvui  4.  ^^  measure  of  their  calamities. 
^Q  aqT  The  flames  of  civil  discord,  which 
^^  had  never  been  thoroughly  extin- 
guished, again  broke  oat  within  the  walla. 
The  misery  of  the  Corcyreans  was  verging  to 
despair,  when  an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  sail 
appeared  off  the  coast  This  armament  was 
commanded  by  Eurymedon  and  Soohocles.  It 
was  principally  destined  against  Sicily,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  relate,  but  ordered  in  its 
voyage  thitherto  touch  at  Corcyra,  and  regulate 
the  affairs  of  that  island.  This  unexpected  as- 
sistance enabled  the  besieged  to  become  the  be- 
siegers. The  outworks  and  defences  of  Mount 
Iston^  were  successively  taken,  the  parties  who 
defbnded  them  gradually  retiring  to  the  more 
elevated  branches,  and,  at  length,  to  the  very 
summit,  of  the  mountain.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  being  driven  fi'om  thence,  and  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  enemies  exasperated  by  innu- 
I  merable  mjuries  suflbred  and  inflicted.  Alann- 


oiafia  for  <iuar^,  jui^  .f«RQ«^d«r94  t9  EwymiB- 
don  uui  Sophpclw,  QfL  con4i(iop  tfj^t  ttvair  |»^ 
flhould  be  decided  kj  ^  ppogh  pf  A^toMk 
They  were  a^t  pripenen  to  t^KP  «mril  iftond  9f 
Ptychia,  till  it  ilhQold  i>9  4b«Mid  .cmnsooientto 
tnosport  Ihen^  to  AUw^g,  a«d  c^mViAAed  ool 
to  inake  any  attoa4>t  to  etir  frem  ^Iva^ee  Hn4ar 
pein  of  n-tirtniliptg  ^||^  ^Mwhi^tottlHi  IP^V'^  ^Mii 
been  granted  them. 

Jf  the  malignity  of  the  Corcyi^an  populMf 
had  ooteiiceeded  the  ordiiiary  et^d^  of  hu- 
man prayity,  their  refwntmeat  most  have  beeip 
iioflened  by  the  sudden  traiMwtiow  wrpugbi  hf 
^M:cidentin  their  iarour.  But  their  tateooeeni 
3^ae  to  interoept  the  praeaiiei^  diemepcy  of 
(Mhensi  and  to  awuxe  the  ijeetructioB  of  their 
^dveraariee.  Thie  atrecioue  des^^  was  exe- 
cuted by  a  etiatafem  equally^etestaUe,  nniiiag^ 
by  a  singular  combination,  whatever  m  savage 
ifi  ferocity,  and  beee  in  peifidy.  Bf  meaiis  of 
proper  agents  despatched  secmtly  to  Plychia, 
jthe  leaders  of  the  popular  faction  soquaiBted 
^o^e  of  the  prisoners,  with  whom,  in  peaoeahle 
times,  they  had  respeetiTely  lived  in  some  ha^- 
hits  of  intiuMii^y,  that  the  Athenians  had  deter^ 
inined  to  give  them  up  indiscriminately  to  the 
fury  of  the  populace.  Pretending  much  regret 
t)iat  persons  in  whom  they  once  had  so  tender 
a  concern,  should  share  the  common  calamity, 
they  exhorted  them,  by  all  possible  means,  to 
contrive  their  escape,  and  offered  to  provide 
them  with  a  bark  for  that  purpose.  The  known 
cruelty  of  Eurymedon  made  the  artifice  soo- 
thed. The  banc  was  already  launched  from 
the  island ;  the  terms  of  the  capitulaticm  were 
touB  infrin|;ed ;  the  deluded  victims  were  ap- 
prehended m  the  Twy  act  of  departure,  seised, 
bound,  and  d^vered  into  the  hsjids  of  their  m- 
ezorable  enemies. 

The  Athenian  commanders,  Eurymedon  and 
Bopbocles,  favoured  the  deceit,  because,  as  they 
were  themselves  obliged  to  proceed  towarito 
$iciiy,  they  envied  the  honour  that  would  ae* 
ifTUfi  to  their  successors  in  conducting  the  cap- 
tives to  Athens.  To  gratify  this  meannesf  of 
foil]  without  example,  they  permitted  barbari- 
ties beyond  belief. 

The  unhappy  prisoners  were  first  confined  in 
a  dungeon.  Dragged  successively  from  tiienoe, 
in  parties  of  twenty  at  a  time,  they  were  eom- 
peded  to  pass  in  pairs,  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs,  between  two  ranks  of  their  ene- 
mies, armed  with  whips,  prongs,  and  every  in- 
ftrument  of  licentious  and  disgraceful  torture. 
The  wretches  left  in  prison  were  long  ignorant 
pf  the  ignominious  cruelty  inflicted  on  their 
companions :  but,  as  soon  as  they  learned  the 
abominable  scenes  transacted  without,  they  re- 
Aised  to  quit  their  ponfinement,  guarded  the  en- 
trance, and  invited,  with  one  consent,  the  Athe- 
nians to  murder  them.  But  the  Athenians  want- 
ed either  humanity  or  firmness  to  commit  this 
kind  cruelty.  The  Corcyrean  populace  ven- 
tured not  to  force  a  passage  from  despair.  They 
mounted  the  prison  walb,  uncovered  the  roof, 
and  overwhelmed  those  below  with  stones, 
dailfl,  and  arrows.  These  weapons  were  de- 
i*nictive  to  many,  and  furnished  others  with 
the  means  of  destroying  themselves,  or  each 


Hhtf  kid  dana  thpr  Jkeads,  oMpd 
thftir  hteaata,  ^i^Kwed  iheir  i^Boks,  mntuaUy  ee- 
jybcitiag»iopiBUitiye«rimntioaooents,tbe  Mai 
jrtmhe.  The  whoile  night  (for  ihe  night  ntor. 
.fflMd)  viwiipeBtin  IfaisiMmd  aeeiM  i  aiid^ie 
nwiniiBg  proasnted  «  speoUbda  to*  .shoeking  for 
deeoriptMA.  Tlf  jabAwBUmhm^lmoi  thtdM^ 
ojBWMie  mu»  Mwapehle  .of  pity  or  semosses 
hul  Iheir  mbnting  sf  es  xscaild  net  hear  the 

a  lit;  «ad  they  i^emmawrfeH  the  hedtos^thsii 
ow  oitixena,  now  breathless  or  ezpiiing ,  to 
he  (hjcoim  ob  earts,«ad  eennyad  witimat  Hm 
WftUe. 

Thm  wded  theaedition  «f  Gflv^ai;^  hirt its 
owseqvenoes  were  not  sosa  to  end.  The  oopta* 
gio]»  of  that  unhappy  isUad  en^gendered  a  p^ 
litioal  malady,  whaoa  spread  its  baneful  ia- 
fluenee  over  Gpasoe.  The  atutaaralioBi,  and 
slitt  aM»aa,  4lw  popalar  geyeramepte  of  thai 
eeunizy,  had  erer  been  tidble  to  fiirtia»^  whieh 
oocasionally  blaaad  into  akUtion.  But  this  aaaa* 
bid  tendency,  oongeninl  to  the  cenatitaHon  af 
zsepuhlics,  thencefinrth  assumed  a  aacai 
one  appeacanca,  and  haUayed  moaa 
symptoms^  la  every  lepiUdic,  and  i 
every  ci^,  the  intriguing  and  aadwliotis  loand 
the  ready  protection  of  Athens,  or  of  Spasta, 
according  as  ti.eir  selfish  and  guiky  dsaigaa 
were  screened  under  the  pretence  of  "*«fff*««yi>- 
mg  the  prangativas  of  the  nobles,  or  aesiwfing 
th0  privileges  of  the  people*  A  virtuoaa  and  jmsn 
derate  aristocracy,  an  equal,  irapaitial  ftiaodaa» 
these  ware  the  colourings  whicheerved  to  jq»» 
tify  violence  and  vaiaiah  guiU.  flhaltonsd  by 
the  ^ectous  eoveringa  of  &r  names,  the  predi* 
gal  assassin  delivered  himself  firom  the  impoa* 
tnnity  of  his  creditor.  The  falher,  with  wmam 
tural  cruelty,  punished  the  lioeBtions  sEiiraTaff 
gaace  of  his  son :  the  eon  avenged,  by  parrieidai 
the  stem  severity  of  his  father.  The  de^taa 
of  the  public  assembly  ware  deeidad  hf  liM 
sword.  Not  satisfied  with  victory,  «ieo  thuMad 
for  Uood,  This  gsneral  disorder  ovetwhebnad 
laws,  human  and  diyine.  The  osdiaary  course 
<f£  fvente  was  reversed :  sentinMttte  lost  thcar 
natural  foroe,  and  woids  their  usual  mean* 
inf.'  Dulaess  and  stupidity  triuiuphed  orer 
ahiiitias  and  psfinemeat ;  Ibr  while  the  «n^ 
and  ingenious  were  laying  fine' spun  saaraa  te- 
their  enemies,  men  of  blunter  minds  had  im- 
mediate repouiee  to  the  swerd  and  pcMiiafd* 
This  sttocessful  audacity  was  teraaed  maidf 
enterprise;  ferocity  assumed  the  nama  of  eaui* 
age;  faction  aiid ambiti<m  paeped far  palrintisai 
and  magnanimity;  perfidy  wae  eaUed  pm- 
dence;  cunning,  wudom;  eveiy  vice  vaa 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  every  virtue;  while  jae*^ 
tioe,  moderatijQn,  and  oandouf  were  branded  at 
wealfcness,  coif  ardioe,  meanness  of  souJ,  and  in- 
difference to  the  pubUe  interest  Such  was  the 
perversion  of  sentiment,  and  such  the  corrupt 
tion  of  language,  fiat  engendered  amidel  the 
turbulence  of  Qreoiaa  factions,  and  too  fattti* 
fully  imitated,  as  far  as  the  soA  eiieminaipy  of 
modem  manners  will  pennit,  by  the  disooiH 
tented  and  seditious  of  later  times— Wretohed 
and  detestable  delusions,  by  which  wicked  matt 
deceive  and  ruin  the  public  and  themselves. 
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PkjftJMl  €UikmUU$eo9upir9wtktiuMimkofWiWr^iketmf^  Rtp^jo^iato  ^^MorrFuimif 

t$k$ii  Femt  ^rtifieu  and  Iwnpruimik^  y  Ciean^Hii  tumuriied  Sueeu^r-M^tukd  kjf  4rU' 
^mkoMf-^^ihauan  ConqMeti^—MaitU  ff  Dtimm  Cmmotwnf  M  Thtfiet^B^pedUifin.  of 
BnmdmH^Truet  for  a  Ytar^The  fFm-  iwemir^BMIk  ^  ^Imi^i^fclu^PeiKt  of  JiTma^^ 
Dmmtitfwdym  of  ih^  Sfttrtan  AUm. 

MNtbiced  bj  ^  train  .of  ^rento.  «mtlly  m4dim 
and  suBgular.  DoiiMNfU^iiec* »  gmviml  ofment 
wd  ^ntairpriMt  oonugutniM  tho  AUMwiaii 
foreei  at  Naupa(OU«i.  Thi9  tt^wo,  m  r^i^M 
aboTOf  had  bov^  beeto^ed  on  live  nnfiMMmali 
MoManiana;  by  ^boae  aiwigUirice,  t^geliiAr 
with  that  of  tha  Aihenifi^  alUaa  in  Acaixiaiuiiii 
Cephallania*  and  2acynihu«,  Demoatim^  un- 
dartooJK  to  raduoe  the  hoftila  proyjoioeff  of  JEAth 
Ua,  Ambracia,  and  Leucadia.  But  Ihe  offiiHr 
tiona  necMaaiy  £»  this  parpoae  wet^  obito^cted 
by  the  x<0<^oiiaiea  fad  diuenaioaa  whieh  jvi^ 
Tailed  among  the  confederates;  each  4ato  in;, 
sisting,  that  the  wbole  &ne  of  the  wer  «ho»l4 
be  inunediateiy  directed  against  itp  partiffniar 
enemies. 

The  allied  anny,  thus  distracted  )iy  fpolton? 
rietyt  and  weakened  by  defection,  performed 
nothing  decisive  against  Leacadia  or  Jimhr^n 
cia.  In  iEtolia  they  were  extremely  unfortu- 
nate. The  Messenians,  who  were  continual^ 
harassed  by  the  natiyes  of  that  b^barous  pi!^ 
Tince,  persuaded  Demosthenes  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  overrun  their  conntiy,  before  the 
inhabitants,  who  lived  in  scattered  villMpeti 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  could  cottsot 
their  force,  or  attempt  reaistanpe.  In  pui?i|- 
ance  of  this  advice,  Demosthenw  entei{»d  i£M>? 
lia  took  and  plundered  the  towns,  and  drove  the 
inhabitants  before  him.  During  several  dayv 
be  marched  unresisted;  but  having  proceeded 
to  4^gitium,  the  pnncipid,  or  rather  on)y  citji 
in  the  province,  he  found  that  his  deeigp  bw 
by  no  means  escaped  the  notice  of  the  enemy« 
^gitium  is  situate  among  lofiy  mpnptai^ 
and  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Corinf 
thian  gulf.  Among  these  intricate,  and  almost 
inaccessible  heights  the  flower  of  the  ^toUai) 
nation  were  posted.  Even  the  nmst  distant 
tribes  had  come  up,  before  the  confederate 
army  entered  their  borders. 

JEgitium  was  stormed ;  but  the  inhabitants 
eeca]^  to  their  countrymen  concealed  aoiong 
the  mountains.  While  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  pursued  them,  the  JEtoliaos  rushed^  in 
separate  bodies,  from  different  eminences,  and 
checked  the  pursuers  with  their  darts  and  jave? 
lins.  Having  discharged  their  missile  weapons* 
they  retired,  being  Ught-armed,  and  incapable 
to  resist  the  impression  of  pikemen.  New  dfi*: 
tachments  continually  poured  forth  from  pi^ 
mountains,  and  in  all  oirections  annoyed  tha 
confederatok  The  latter  lost  no  grpund,  M 
long  as  their  archers  had  dart^  and  were  able 
to  use  them.  But  when  the  greatest  part  of 
their  light  troops  were  wounded  or  slain,  the 
heavy-armed  men  began  Co  give  way.  They 
still,  however,  maintained  their  order ;  and  the 


IT  would  be  acrasaUe  to  divemify  t^e  daiic 
and  melancholy  scenes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Olvmo  ^'^^  ^^  introducing  oocuneaces 
Ixu^m  2.  ^"^  traaMctions  of  a  different  and 
A  r  ^97  '^^^'^  pleaaing  kind.  But  such,  nn- 
A.v..4z^f.  fortunately,  is  the  settled  flloom  of 
our  preaent  snbjeet,  that  the  episodes  com- 
monly refliect  the  same  colour  with  the  princi- 
fel  actkm.  The  miwerahie  period  now  under 
our  review,  and  alreadj^  distinguished  by  re- 
volt and  sedition,  was  suU  fiuiher  delbrmed  by 
a  return  of  the  pestilence,  and  by  innumerable 
earthquakes.  The  disease  carried  off  hve 
thouaand  Athenian  troops,  and  a  great  but  un- 
certain number  of  other  citiaens.  It  raged, 
during  a  twelvemonth,  with  unahating  vio- 
leoce ;  many  remedies  were  employed,  but  all 
eqttally  ineffeotuaL  The  poison  at  length 
spent  its  Ibrce,  and  the  malady  disappeared  by 
a  slow  and  insensible  progress,  similar  to  that 
observed  in  the  Levant,  and  ether  parts  of  the 
world,  which  are  stUl  liable  to  be  visited  by  this 
dreadful  oaiamity.s  xhe  earthquakes  alarmed 
Attica  and  Ba30tia,but  proved  most  destructive 
ia  the  neighbouring  isles.  The  dreadful  con- 
eussions  of  the  land  were  accompanied,  or  per- 
haps prodnced,by  a  violent  agitation  of  the 
aea.  The  reflux  of  the  waves  overwhehaed 
the  flourishing  city  of  Orobia,  on  the  western 
ooestof  Eubma.    Similar  disasters  happened 

gy, in  the  email  islands  of  Atalanta 

^^^  •  and  Ferporathus.  Nor  did  these 
A  n  Amit  alarming  events  terminate  the  af« 
*•  ^-  ^^'  flicUons  of  the  Greeks ;  for  Nature, 
« if  she  had  delighted  to  produce  at  one  period 
W9ry  thing  most  awful,  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  fire  from  Mount  Etna,  which  demolished  the 
industrious  labours  of  the  Cataneans.  A  dread- 
fiil  eruption  had  happened  fifty  years  befors 
this  period;  and  the  present  was  the  third,  and 
most  memorable,  by  which  Sicily  had  been 
acitated  and  inflamed,  since  the  coasts  of  that 
island  were  adorned  by  Greeian  colonies.^ 

If  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  not  been  car- 
ried on  with  an  animosity  unknown  to  the 
iBJldness  of  modem  times,  the  long  sufferings 
01  of  the  contendmg  parties  would 

IrJnfii  4  ^^®  disposed  them  eagerly  to  de- 
A  C  425  '  '^  ^^  blessings  of  tranquillity. 
'  But  such  virulent  passions  rankled 
in  Athens  and  Sparta,  that  while  calamities 
were  equally  balanced,  and  the  capitals  of  both 
republics  were  secure,  no  combination  of  ad- 
verse circumstances  seemed  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine eiiher  side  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
smallest  diminution  of  honour.    Tet  to  this 

t  ▼•raiie  <(•  Tooroefert,  taI.  it.  Dlseoons  os  the 
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bftttk  lonff  conthiHed,  in  attemato  putsoits  and 
retreats,  the  Atolians  always  flying  before  the 
enemy  aa  soon  a»  they  had  dwchaif  ed  their 
jayelins.  But- at  length  the  confederates  were 
•xhaosted  by  bo  many  repeated  charges,  and 
totally  defeated  by  opponenti  n^o  durst  not 
wait  their  ^proach. 

Their  conductors  throngh  this  intricate  coun- 
try had  all  perished.  They  mistook  their  road 
to  the  sea.  The  enemy  were  light-arpied,  and 
in  their  own  territories.  The  pursuit,  there- 
lore,  was  unusually  destructire.  Many  fell  into 
caverns,  or  tumbled  headlong  from  precipices. 
A  large  party  wandered  into  an  imperrious 
wood,  which  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy, 
consumed  them  in  its  flames.  A  miserable 
rsmnant  returned  to  Nanpactus,  afflicted  by  the 
loss  of  their  companions,  and  highly  mortified 
at  being  defeated  by  Barbarians,  alike  ignorant 
of  the  rules  of  war,  and  of  the  laws  of  civil  so- 
ciety, who  spoke  an  unknown  dialect,  and  fed 
on  raw  flesh*  ^ 

This  disaster  deterred  Demosthenes  firom  re- 
taming  to  Athens,  till  fortune  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his  arms. 
The  JEtolisns  and  Ambraciots,  the  most  formi- 
dable enemies  of  the  republic  on  that  western 
coast  of  Greece,  solicited  and  obtained  assist- 
ance from  LacedflBmon  and  Corinth,  vigorously 
attacked  the  towns  of  Nanpactus  and  Axnphilo- 
dbian  Arg08,and  threatened  to  reduce  the  whole 
province  of  Acarnania,  in  which  the  latter  was 
situated.  The  vigilance  and  activity  of  Demos- 
thenes not  only  saved  these  impoitant  cities, 
but  obtained  the  most  signal  advantages  over 
the  assailants.  With  profound  military  skill  he 
divided  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and,  by  a 
well-conducted  stratagem,  totally  defeated  the 
Ambraciots  among  the  heights  of  Idomen^.  A 
strong  detachment  of  that  brave  nation  had  ad- 
vanced the  preceding  day  to  Olpas,  a  place  for- 
tified by  the  Acamanians,  and  the  seat  of  their 
courts  of  justice.  Demosthenes  obliged  them  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss,  and  intercepted 
their  return  homeward.  Mean  while  the  col- 
lected force  of  the  Ambraciots  marched  to  sup- 
port their  detachment,  with  whose  misfortunes 
they  were  totally  imacquainted.  Apprised  of 
this  design,  Demosthenes  beset  the  passes, 
and  seized  the  most  advantageous  posts  on  their 
route.  With  the  remainder  of  his  force  he  ad- 
vanced to  attack  them  in  front  They  had 
already  proceeded  to  Idomend,  and  encamped 
on  the  lowest  ridge  of  that  mountain,^ 

Demosthenes  placed  his  Messenians  in  the 
van,  and  commanded  them,  as  they  marched 
along,  to  discourse  in  their  Doric  dialect.  This 
circumstance,  as  the  morning  was  yet  in  its 
dawn,  effbctually  prevented  the  advanced  guards 
from  suspecting  them  to  be  enemies.  Demos- 
thenes then  rushed  forward  with  the  Messenians 
and  Acamanians.  The  Ambraciots  were  yet 
in  their  beds.  The  camp  was  no  sooner  as- 
saulted, than  the  rout  began.  Many  were  slain 
on  the  spot;  the  rest  fled  amain ;  but  the  passes 
were  beset,  and  the  pursuers  ligbt-armed.  Some 
ran  to  the  sea,  and  beheld  a  new  object  of  ter- 
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ror,  in  some  Athenian  ships  thett*cruising  on 
the  coast.  In  this  complication  of  calamities, 
they  plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the 
hostile  squadron,  choosuig  rather  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  Athenians,  than  by  the  enemies  from 
whom  they  had  escaped. 

On  the  following  day,  the  victors,  who  re* 
mained  ai  Idomen^,  stripping  the  dead,  and 
erecting  a  trophy,  were  addreHcd  by  a  herald 
sent  on  the  part  of  the  detachment  who  had  so 
much  suffered  in  its  retreat  from  Olp».  This 
herald  knew  nothing  of  the  fresh  disaster  that 
had  befallen  his  countrymen.  Observing  the 
arms  of  the  Ambraciots,  he  was  astonished  at 
their  number.  The  victors  perceiving  his  8ur« 
prise,  asked  him,  before  he  explained  his  com- 
mission, ^*  What  he  judged  to  be  the  amount  of 
the  slain?**  *^Not  more  than  two  hundred," 
replied  the  herald.  The  demander  then  said, 
M  It  should  seem*  otherwise,  for  there  are  the 
arms  of  more  than  a  thousand  men.**  The  he- 
rald rejoined,  *^  They  cannot  then  belong  to  cur 
party."  The  other  replied,  ♦*  They  must,  if 
you  Ibnght  yesterday  at  Idomen^."  ^^We 
fought  no  where  yesterday;  we  suflTered  the 
day  before,  in  our  retreat  from  Olpie."  **  But 
we  fought  yesterday  against  these  Ambraciots, 
who  were  marching  to  your  relief."  When  the 
herald  heard  this,  he  burst  into  a  groan,  and 
went  abraptly  off,  without  fexther  ex|[^aining 
his  commission.' 

These  important  successes  ena- 
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bled  Demosthenes  to  retom  with 
honour  to  Athens.    The  term  of 


his  military  command  had  expired; 
but  his  mind  could  not  brook  inactivity.  He 
therefore  solicited  permission  to  accompany,  as 
a  volunteer,  the  armament  which  sailed  to 
Corcyra,  the  success  of  which  has  already  been 
related,  with  leave  to  employ  the  Messenians, 
whom  he  carried  along  with  him,  on  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  should  any  opportunity  oocut 
there,  for  promoting  the  public  service.  While 
the  fleet  slowly  coasted  along  the  southern 
shores  of  that  peninsula,  the  Messenians  viewed, 
with  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  the  long  lost,  but 
still  beloved,  seate  of  their  ancestors.  They 
regretted,  in  particular,  the  decay  of  ancient 
Pylus,  the  royal  residence  of  their  admired 
Nestor,  whose  youth  had  been  adorned  by  va^ 
lour,  and  his  age  renowned  for  wisdom.  Their 
immortal  resentment  against  Sparta  was  in- 
flamed by  beholding  the  mins  of  Mess^i^.  A 
thousand  ideas  and  sentimenU,  which  time  had 
obliterated,  revived  at  the  sight  of  their  native 
shores. 

When  the  tumult  of  their  emotions  subsided, 
they  explained  their  feelings  to  Demosthenes, 
and  to  each  other.  He  suggested,  or  at  least 
warmly  approved,  the  design  of  landing,  and 
rebuilding  Pylus,  which  hiul  been  abandoned 
by  the  Spartans,  though  it  enjoyed  a  conve- 
nient harbour,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature.  Demosthenes  proposed  this  measure 
to  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  who  answered 
him  with  the  insolence  congenial  to  their  cha- 
racter, ^  That  there  were  many  barren  capes 
on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which  those  might 
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fortify  who  wished  to  entail  a  uselets  ozpenae 
on  their  country.*'  He  next  applied  to  the 
aeveral  captains  of  the  fleet,  and  even  to  the 
inferiOT  ofScers,  but  without  better  success, 
although  he  assured  them  that  the  place 
ahounded  in  wood  and  stone,  with  which  a 
wall  sufficient  for  defence,  miffht  speedily  be 
completed.  He  had  desisted  from  farther  en- 
treaties, when  a  fortunate  storm  drove  the 
whole  fleet  towards  the  Pylian  harbour.  This 
circumstance  enabled  him  to  renew  his  Unstances 
with  greater  force,  alleging  that  the  events  of 
fortune  confirmed  the  expediency  of  the  under- 
taking. At  length  the  sailors  and  soldiers, 
weary  of  idleness  (for  the  weather  prevented 
them  from  putting  to  sea,)  began  the  work  of 
their  own  accord,  and  carried  it  on  with  such 
Vigour  and  activity,  that  in  six  days  the  place 
was  strongly  fortified  on  every  side.^  The 
Athenian  fleet  then  proceeded  to  Corcyra,  De- 
mosthenes retaining  only  five  ships  to  guard 
this  new  acquisition. 

The  Spartans  were  no  sooner  apprised  of 
this  daring  measure,  than  they  withdrew  their 
army  from  its  annual  incursion  into  Attica,  and 
recalled  their  fleet  from  Corcyra.  The  citSzens, 
residing  at  home,  iminediately  flew  to  arms, 
mad  marched  towards  Pylns,  which  was  only 
filty  miles  distant  from  dieir  capital.  .They 
fbond  the  new  fortress  so  well  prepared  for  de- 
fiance, that  nothing  could  be  undertaken  agunst 
it  with  any  prospect  of  success,  until  their 
whole  fiwcee  had  assembled.  This  occasioned 
m,  short  delay;  after  which  Pylus  was  vigor- 
ously assaulted  by  sea  and  huid.  The  walls 
were  weakest  towards  the  harbour;  the  en- 
trance of  which,  however,  was  so  narrow,  that 
<Mily  two  shipfl  could  sail  into  it  abreast.  Here 
Ihe  attack  was  most  furious,  and  the  resistance 
most  obstinate. 

Demosthenes  encouraged  his  troops  by  his 
voice  and  arm.  The  gallant  Brasidas,  a  man 
destined  to  act  such  an  illustrious  part  in  the 
following  scenes  of  the  war,  called  out  to  the 
Laeedvmonian  pilots  to  drive  against  the 
beach ;  and  exhorted  them,  by  the  destruction 
of  their  ships,  to  save  the  honour  of  their  coun- 
try. He  farther  recommended  this  boldness  by 
hw  example,  but,  in  performing  it,  received  a 
wound  which  rendered  him  insensible.  His 
body  dropped  into  the  sea,  seemingly  deprived 
of  life,  but  was  recovered  by  the  iJTectionate 
leal  of  his  attendants.  When  his  senses  re- 
Cvmed,  he  perceived  the  loss  of  his  shield,  a 
matter  highly  punishable  by  the  Spartan  laws, 
if  the  shidd  of  Brasidas  had  not  been  lost  with 
more  glory  than  ever  shield  was  defended.' 

During  three  daiys,  Demosthenes,  with  very 
unequal  strength,  resisted  the  enemy;  when 
the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  Cor- 
cyra, which  he  had  apprised  of  his  danger, 
tenninated  the  incredible  labours  of  his  ex- 
hausted garrison.  A  n  aval  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  the  Lacedemonians  were  defeated. 
But  neither  this  defeat,  nor  the  loss  of  five 
ships,  nor  the  total  dispersion  of  their  fleet,  nor 
the  onexpeeted  relief  of  Pylus,  gave  them  so 
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much  nneaaJnewT  at. an  event  principally  occa- 
sioned ,b^  their  own  imprudence.  The  island 
of  Sphacteria,  scarce  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, barren,  woody,  and  uninhabited,  lies 
before  the  harbour  of  Pylus.  In  this  island  the 
Spartans  had  posted  four  hundred  and  twenty 
heavy-armed  men,  with  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  Helots,  not  reflecting  that  the  Atiie- 
nians,a88oon  as  they  had  resumed  the  command 
of  the  neighbouHTig  sea,  must  have  these  forces 
at  their  devotion.  This  circumstance  occurred 
not  to  the  Spartans  till  after  their  defeat ;  and 
then  affected  them  the  more  deeply,  because 
the  troops  blocked  up  in  the  island  belonged  to 
the  first  families  of  the  republic. 

Advice  of  this  misfortune  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  capital.  The  annual  magistrates, 
attended  by  a  deputation  of  the  senate,  has- 
tened to  examine  matters  on  the  spot.  The 
evil  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  remedy ;  and 
of  such  importance  was  thb  body  of  Spartans 
to  the  community,  that  all  present  agreed  in 
the  necessity  of  soliciting  a  truce,  until  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to^  Athens  to  treat  of  a 
general  peace.  The  Athenians  granted  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  on  condition  that  the 
Spartans,  as  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity,  surren- 
dered their  whole  fleet  (consisting  of  about 
sixty  vessels)  into  the  harbour  of  Pylus.  Even 
this  mortifying  proposal  was  accepted.  Twenty 
days  were  consumed  in  the  embassy;  during 
which  time  the  troops  intercepted  in  Sphacteria 
were  supplied  with  a  stated  proportion  of  meal, 
meat,  and  wine,^  that  of  the  freemen  amount- 
ing to  double  the  quantity  allowed  to  the  slaves. 

When  the  Spartan  ambassadors  were  admit- 
ted to  an  audience  at  Athens,  thev  artfully 
apologized  for  the  intended  length  of  their  dis- 
courses. In  all  their  transactions  with  the 
Greeks,  Oiey  had  hitherto  affected  the  digni- 
fied brevity^  inspired  by  conscious  pre-emi- 
nence :  ^  Yet  on  the  present  occasion,  they 
allowed  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  explain,  at 
some  length,  the  advantages  which  would  result 
to  all  Greece,  and  particularly  to  Athens  her- 
self, if  the  latter  accepted  the  treaty  and  alli- 
ance, the  free  gifls  of  unfeigned  friendship, 
spontaneously  offered  by  Sparta.  They  pre- 
tended not  to  conceal  or  extenuate  the  great- 
ness of  their  misfortune;  but  the  Athenians 
ought  also  to  remember  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 
It  was  full  time  to  embrace  a  hearty  reconcile* 
ment,  and  to  terminate  the  calamities  of  their 
common  country.  The  war  had  as  yet  been 
carried  on  with  more  emulation  than  hatred ; 
neither  party  had  been  reduced  to  extremityv 
nor  had  any  incurable  evil  been  yet  inflicted  or 
suffered.  Terms  of  agreement,  if  accepted  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  would  redound  to  the 
glory  of  Athens  ;  if  rejected,  would  ascertain, 
who  wera  the  authors  of  the  war,  and  tb  whom 
the  publsE  calamities  ought  thenceforth  to  he 


6  Thuc]rdid«  does  not  aseertaio  the  qoantitjr  of  meat. 
Be  nys,  two  chcenixes  of  meal,  and  two  cotyb  of  win**, 
that  ia,  two  pinia  of  meal,  and  one  pint  of  wine,  Enflisb 
meaawe,  a  Tery  email  allowanoe ;  but  the  Athenian  wwra 
afraid  leat  the  beaieied  might  hoard  their  proviakMii^  if 

allowed  more  for  dall]  *  * 

&aed,  would  enable  I 
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impaled ;  nnc<i  tf  waif  weir  knoi^n,  tbai  if 
Athens  uid  Spaita  were  Unanimous,  no  power 
in  Gree<ie  would  Tenture  to  disj^ute  their  com- 
mands."' 

The  meek  spirit  of  this  discourse  only  dis- 
covered to  the  Athenians  the  full  extent  of  their 
good  fortune,  of  which  they  determined  com- 
pletely to  avail  themselves.  Instigated  by  the 
violence  of  Cleon,  they  answered  the  ambassa- 
dors with  great  haughtiliess ;  demanding,  as 
preliminaries  to  the  treaty,  that  the  Spartans  in 
Sphacteria  should  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  that 
several  places  of  great  importance,  belonging  to 
the  Spartans  or  Sxw  alUea,  should  be  delivered 
into  their  kauds.  These  lofty  pretensions, 
which  were  by  no  means  justified  by  military 
•UGceas,  appeared  totally  inadmissible  to  the 
ambassadors,  who  returned  in  disgust  to  the 
Spartan  camp. 

Nothing,  it  wair  evident,  could  be  expected 
from  the  moderation  of  Athens ;  but  it  was  ex- 
pected from  her  justice,  that  she  would  restore 
the  fleet,  which  had  been  surrendered  as  a 
pledge  of  the  treaty.  •  Sven  this  was,  oh  va- 
rious pretences,  denied.'  Both*  parties,  there- 
fore, prepared  for  hostilities;  me  Athenians 
to  maintain  their  arrogance,  the  Splutans  to 
avenge  it. 

The  former  employed  th6  operaHoii'  of  fk- 
mine,as  the  readiest  and  least  dahgeroosnlode 
of  reducing  the  soldiers  in  Sphacteria,  The 
Athenianfleet  now  greatly  augmented jcai^fblly 
guarded  the  island  night  and  day.  But  not- 
withstanding their  utmost  vigilance,  small  ves- 
sels availed  themselves  of  storms  and  darkness 
to  throw  provisions  into  the  place ;  a  service  un- 
dertaken by  slaves  from  the  promise  of  liberty; 
and  by  freemen,  from  the  prospect  of  great  pe- 
cuniary rewards.  The  Athenians  redoubled 
their  diligence,  and  often  intercepted  these 
▼iotuallers ;  but  they  found  it  more  difficult  to 
interrupt  the  expert  divers,  who,  plunging  deep 
under  water,  lagged  after  them  lK>tt]es  of 
leather,  filled  with  honey  and  flour.  The  block- 
ade was  thus  fruitlessly  protraoted  several 
weeks.  Demosthenes  was  averse  to  attack  an 
island  difficult  of  access,  covered  with  wood, 
destitute  of  roads,  and  defended  on  the  side  of 
Pylus  by  a  natural  fortification,  strengthened 
by  art.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  began  to 
sufier  inconveniences  in  tbmr  turn.  Theb  gar- 
rison in  Pylus  was  doeely  pressed  by  the  ene- 
my;  there  was  but  one  source  of  fresh  water, 
and  that  scanty,  in  the  place ;  provisions  grew 
scarce;  the  barrenness  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  afforded  no  supply ;  while  they  besieged 
the  Spartans,  they  themselves  experienced  the 
hardships  of  a  siege. 

When  their  situation  was  reported  at  Athens, 
the  assembly  ftU  into  oommotion :  many  cla^ 
moured'  a^gamst  Demosthenes ;  sever^  accused 
Cleon.  The  artful  demagogue,  whose  opposi- 
tion had  chiefly  prevented  an  advantageous 
peace  with  Sparta,  affected  to  disbelieve  the  in- 
telligence, and  advised  sending  men  of  approv- 

1  ThacTdid.  p.  968.  et  leq. 

S  The  Athenians  objected,  "  an  inenraion  towards  their 
Ibvtreea,  dvrinf  the  ratpenef on  of  hosUIUies,  «»•  «xx«  odk 
mlfK^ym,"*  and  other  nt«tt«rs  of  little  moment,  says  Thd- 
ejdidei,  wiUi  Us  nsaal  hnptrtniityt  p.  fld<L 


ed  conficTonoe^td  Pylus,  in  order  to  detect  the 
imposture.  The  populace  called  aloud,  ""  that 
Cleon  himself  should  undertake  that  cammi«- 
sion.^'  But  the  disscmbJer  dreaded  to  become 
the  dupe  of  his  own  artifice.  He  perceived^ 
that  if  he  went  to  Pylus,  he  must,  at  his  return, 
either  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  report,  and 
thus  be  subjected  to  inHDediate  shame,  or  fabri- 
cate false  mtelligencc,  and  thus  be  exposed  to 
future  punishment.  He  therefore  eluded  his 
own  proposal,  by  declaring,  ^  that  it  ill  became 
the  dignity  of  Athens  to  stoop  to  a  formal  and 
tedious  examination ;  and  that,  whatever  were 
the  state  of  the  armament,  if  the  commanders 
acted  like  men,  they  might  take  Sphacteria  in  a 
few  days:  that  if  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
general,  he  would  sail  to  the  island  with  a 
small  body  of  light  infantry,  and  take  it  at  thie 
first  onsct.^  , 

These  sarcastic  observations  were  chiefly  di- 
rected against  Nicias,  one  of  the  generals  actually 
present  in  the  assembly ;  a  man  of  a  virtuous, 
but  timid  disposition ;  endowed  with  much  pru- 
dence, and  little  enterprise ;  possessed  of  mode- 
rate abilities,  and  immoderate  riches ;  a  zealous 
pMlkan  of  aristocracy,  and  an  avowed  enemy 
to  Cleon,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  worst  ene- 
my of  his  country. 

A  person  of  this  character  could  not  be  mUch 
inclined  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  expedition 
to  Sphiicteria.  When  the  Athenians,  with  the 
usual  licentiousness  that  prevailed  in  their  as- 
semblies, called  out  to  Cleon,  ^^  that  if  the  en- 
terprise appeared  so  easy,  it  would  better  suit 
the  extent  of  his  abilities;**  Nicias  rose  up,  and 
immediately  offered  to  cede  to  him  the  com- 
mand. Cleon  at  first  accepted  it,  thinking' 
FYicias's  proposal  merely  a  fbint ;  but  when  the 
latter  appeared  in  earnest,  his  adversary  drew 
back,  alleging,  ^^that  Nicias,  not  Cleon  was 
general."  The  Athenians,  with  the  malicious 
pleasantly  natural  to  the  multitude,  pressed 
Cleon  the  closer,  the  more  eagerly  he  receded. 
He  was  at  length  overcome  by  their  importu- 
nity, but  not  forsaken  by  his  impudence.'  Ad- 
vancing to  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  he  de- 
clared, "  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  Lacedie- 
monians;  and  engaged  in  twenty  days  to  bring 
the  Spartans  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  or  to  die 
in  the  attempt."^  This  herofcal  lango^^e  ex- 
cited laughter  among  the  multitude ;  the  wise 
rejoiced  in  thinking,  that  they  must  obtain  on^ 
of  two  advantages,  either  the  destmetion  of  a 
tuAnlent  demagogiie  (which  they  rather  faop- 
ed,^  or  the  capture  of  the  Spartims  hi  Sphac- 
tena. 

Qj  The  latter  event  was  hastened  by 

r^^P:  all  accident.  While"  some  soldiers 
A  ^^425  ^^^^  preparing  their  victuals,  the 
wood  was  set  on  fire,  and  long 
burned  unperceived,  till  a  brisk  giale  arising, 
the  confliu;ration  raged  with  such  violence,  as 
threatened  to  consume  the  island.  This  unfbre- 
seen  disaster  disclosed  th^' strength  and  position 
of  the  Spartans ;  and  Demosthenes  was  actually 


3  Thac;did.  p.  371. 

4  H  «wT«w  mir—rt9ttVf  "or  kill  them  on  file  spot**  A 
little  alteration  in  the  text  will  cive  tbs  meaning  wUeh  I 
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translation  belter  iDiti  Uie  boaatfid  oharaeter  of  Cleoo. 
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l^^taiflplH^fllMbfftMiil^WwWCTI^ott)  With  fris 
light-armed  troops,  arrived  in  the  camp.     The 
Aa^  i94Kf  iimnl^d   dttHHg   ills^t;    the   ad- 
ii  gtBki&g  V9«^  Uken  or  riaiu.    At  the 
tile  AChimiaiftf  made  a  descent  from 
mrfWiVf  ^bipi,    *tb»  aiain  body  of  the  enemy 
mii^d  to  the  im>nfg  post  opposift}  to  Pylus, 
hara«ed  in  their  lAAtch  by  showers  of  arrows, 
stones;  anddatts,  iiivolred  in  the  ashes  of  the 
bunt'  Wbods  which  monnthi;  widely  into  the 
•fa*,  <m  ill  ddetf  intercepted  £eir  sight,  and  in- 
eiwted  the  gloom  of  battle.    The  Spartans, 
eloieiy  elhbodied^  and  presenting  a  dreadfhl 
floiit  to  tfae'aaeulantB,  made  good  their  retreat 
HavingoeeupiCMltiie  destined  post,dieyboldlf 
defttad^  it  wheitover  the  enemy  approached, 
for  the  ntffon  of  the  gromid  hindered  it  from 
being  surrounded*    The  Athenians  nsod  their 
ttCmcwil  ^Oftb  to  repd   and  overcome  tiiem; 
•ad  durinif  the  gretftest  part  of  the  day,  both 
parties  obstinately  persevered  in  their  purpose, 
vnder  the  palnfbl  pressures   of  battle,  thirst, 
ted  »  bttming  sun.    At  lengli  the  Messenians, 
K^ow  aitioar  had  been  signally  distinguished 
in  enreiy  part  of  this  enterprise,  discovered  an 
daknown  path  leading  to  the  eminence  which 
defended  the  LacedoBmonian  rear.    The  Spar- 
IMS  weM  thos  encompassed  on  all  sides,  and 
Mdaeed  tb  a  sfanilar  situation  io  that  of  their 
iOnstrioo^  (Countrymen  who  fell  at  Therinopyle. 
Nor  did  their  comihanders  disgrace  the  coun- 
tty  of  Leonidaa.    Their  general,  Epitades,  was 
slam.    Iii[»pagtete8  was  dying  of  his  wounds. 
Styi^ma,  the  thittl  in  command,  still  exh(»ied 
themto  peranvere.  Bat  Demostheries  and  Cltiion, 
destrotUFnlharto  <3arty  them  prisonersto  Athens, 
than  to  pot  tliem  to  deaih^  invited  th^m,  by  the 
bud  itfoclatti«tiont>f  a  herald,  to  lay  down  their 
mratk    Thcr  greater  pKn  dropped  their  shields, 
aad  warod  their  hands  m  token  of  compliance. 
A  oonfereii00  followed  betwaen  Demosth^ee 
iM  Cleon  on  one  side,  and  Styphoft  on  the 
odnr.    atyifhon  dsnred  leave  to  nnd  over  to 
tlm  LaoediiBmonlans  on  the  continent^  for  ad'> 
vice.    Several  messages  passed  between  them ; 
in  the  laort  of  which  it  waa  said,  «"  the  Lacadset- 
monianapemiityoQ  to  oonault  your  own  utility, 
provided  yoo  submit  to  nothhig  base:"  in  con- 
aequanee  of  which  determination,  they  surren* 
daMd  tiiafr  anna  and  their  persons.  They  were 
eouduclad  to  Athens,  within  the  time  assigned 
Uy  Cleon*;  havinglMdd'Out  fifty-two  dajrs  after 
the  exfAnUioa  of  the  traos,  dmring  which  time 
they  had  been  so  sparing  of  the  pro visiona  con- 
veyed to  them  by  tiia  extraordinary  means 
above  meationed,  that,  when  the  place  waa 
trfran,  tiny  had  stUI  aomaUnng  m  reserve.^ 

The  Atneniani  withdrew  their  fleet,  leavin|;  a 
strong  ffanrisen  in  Pylus,  which  was  soon  rein- 
forced by  an  enterprising  body  of  Messenians 
from  Naup«ctus.  The  Messenians,  though  pes- 
sessed  of  do  more  than  one  barren  ci^  on  their 
native  and  once  happy  coast,  resumed  their  in-- 
veterate  hatred  asamst  Sparta,  whose  territo- 
ries they  continually  infested  by  incursions,  or 
harassed  by  alarms.  This  species  of  war,  de- 
stmctiTe  in  itself,  waa  rendered  still  more  dan- 
garona  by  the  revolti  of  the  Helots,  attracted 
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by  etery  nibtive  of  aActioA  tbWafdfi' tfieir  an- 
cient kinsmen,  and  ahimatdd  by  every  principle 
of  ri^sentment  against  their*tyrannical  masters. 
Miean  while'  the  Atheniiin  fleet  renewed  and 
niul|iplicd  Okeir  ravages  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Iteduced  to  extremity  by  such  pro- 
ceedings, the  Spartahs  sent  to  Aiflbna  repeated 
overtures  of  accommodation.  But  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Athenians  had  only  noarished 
their  ambition.  At  the  instigation  of  Cleon, 
they  dismissed  the  Spartan  ambassadors  more 
insolently  than  ever.^  Such  was  their  deferenae 
to  the  opinion  of  this  arrogant  demagogue ;  at 
the  same  time  that,  with  Uie  niost  inconnstent 
levi^,  they  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  plays 
of  Aristophanes,  which  lashed  the  character 
and  administration  of  Cleon  with  the  boldest 
severity  of  satire,  sharpened  by  the  edge  of  the 
most  poignant  ridicule. 

The  tidcing  of  Fylus,  the  triumphant  return 
of  Cieon,  a  notorioua  coward  transformed  by 
caprice  and  accident  into  a  brave  and  successful 
commander,  were  topics  well  suiting  the  comic 
vein  of  Aristophanes.  The  imperious  dema- 
gogue had  deserved  the  personal  resentment  of 
the  poet,  by  denjring  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth,^ 
and  thereby  conte^g  his  titie  to  vote  in  the 
assembly.  On  former  occasions,  Aristophanes 
had  stigmatised  the  incapacity  and  insolence 
of  Cleon,  together  with  his  perfidious  selfish- 
ness in  embroiling  Uie  afikirs  of  the  republic. 
In  the  comedy^  fint  represented  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  war,  he  attacks  him  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  when  fortune  had  rendered  him  the 
idol  of  a  ticentious  multitude,  when  no  come- 
dian was  so  daring  ite*  to  play  his  character, 
and  no  painter  so  bold  as  id  design  his  mask.* 

Aristol^anes,  therefore,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  the  stage,  only  disguisiflg  his  own  fkce, 
the  better  to  represent  tha  part'  of  Cleon.  In 
this  ludictous  picA^,  which  sterns  to  have  been 
celebrated  even  beyond  iti  merit,  die  people  of 
Athena  are  dittcribed  under  the  allegory  of  a 
capricious  old  dotard.  Whose  crbdulity,  abused 
by  a  malieiour  slaVe  lately  admitted  into  Ua 
hou8e,>«  persQicdtes  and  torments  his  faithful 
old  servants.  Demosthetieil  bitterly  complains^ 
that,  urtendhig  to  gratify  the  paflati)  of  tiie  old 
man,  he  had  brought  a  ddicate  morsel  from 
Pylus ;  but  that  it  had  been  stbten  by  Cleon, 
and  by  him  served  up  to  tljeir  comm<M  master. 
After  lamenting,  with  his  ct»tnrpanion  Nidaa, 
the  hardship*  of  their  condition,  they  hold 
counsel  together,  and  contrive  Various  expe- 
dients for  putting  an  end  to  their  common  ca- 
lathities.  'Hie  desponding  I^iciaa  proposes 
(linking  bnll%  blood,  after  the  example  of 
Themistocles ;  Demosthenfeit;  with  more  cou- 
rage, advises  a  faeaiiy  dratight  of  wine.  Find- 
ing Cleod  asleep,  they  sei26  the  opportunity 
not  only  to  purioin  thiali<pior,  but  to  rifle  his 
pockets,  in  which  they  discover  some  ancient' 
oracles,  typically  representing  the  succession  ol 
Athenian  magistrates.   Towards  the  end  of  the 
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prophecy,  it  wai  fud«  that  the  (faragon  should 
oveFCome  the  devouring  yulture.  Tl^  rapaciouB 
ayarice  of  Cleon  c<yTef  ponded  to  the  type  of  the 
vulture ;  and  the  dragon  darkly  shadowed  out 
Agoracritus,  an  eminent  maker  of  puddings  and 
sausages,  the  shape  and  contents  of  which  dLIud> 
ed  to  the  figure  and  food  of  that  terrible  serpent. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  hail  this  favourite  of 
fortune,  as  the  destined  master  of  the  republic. 
Agoracritus  alleges  in  vain,  that  he  is  totally  un- 
acquainted with  political  affairs,  ignorant  of 
every  liberal  art,  and  has  hardly  learned  to  read. 
They  reply,  by  announcing  to  him  the  oracle, 
and  by  proving  that  his  pretended  imperfections 
better  qualified  him  to  conduct  the  government 
of  Athens.  This  office  required  none  of  the 
talents,  the  want  of  which  he  lamented.  He 
matched  Cleon  in  impudence,and  surpassed  him 
in  strength  of  lungs.  His  profession  had  taught 
him  to  squeeze,  to  amass,  to  bruise,  to  embroil, 
and  to  confound ;  and  long  experience  had  ren- 
dered him  accomplished  in  all  the  frauds  and 
chicane  of  the  market^  He  might  therefore 
boldly  enter  the  hsts  with  Cleon,  being  assured 
of  assistance  from  the  whole  body  of  Athenian 
knights.^  Agoracritus,  thus  encouraged,  pre- 
pares for  encountering  his  adversary.  The 
contest,  long  doubtful,  is  maintained  in  a  style 
of  the  lowest  buffoonery,  always  ludicrous,  of- 
ten indecent.  The  old  dotard,  or  rather  the 
Athenians  whom  he  represents,  finally  acknow- 
ledge their  past  errors ;  and  regret  beins  so  long 
deceived  by  an  upstart  slave,  through  whose 
obstinacy  in  continuing  the  war,  they  had  been 
cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  an  unwholesome 
city,  and  hindered  from  enjoying  their  beauU- 
fal  fields  and  happy  rural  amusements.  Ago- 
racritus seizes  tikis  favourable  moment  to  pro- 
duce two  ancient  treaties  with  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians,  personified  by  two  beautiful  women, 
whom  he  had  found  closely  mewed  up  in  the 
house  of  Cleon.  Of  these  females  the  old  Athe- 
nian becomes  suddenly  enamoured,  and  they 
retire  together  to  the  country. 
Olvm  '^^^  people  of  Athens  permitted, 

IxMix  1  """^^  ^^^^  approved,  the  licentious 
A-  C  424.  ^^^^^^'^^^^  ^^  Aristophanes ;  but  nei- 
•  ^^^  ther  the  strength  of  reason,  nor  the 
sharpness  of  satire,  could  resist  the  impetuosity 
of  their  ambition.  The  war  was  rendered 
popular  by  success;  they  prepared  for  carrying 
it  on  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  first  opera- 
tions of  the  ensuing  summer  gratified  their  ut- 
most hopes.  The  principal  division  of  the  fleet, 
conducted  by  the  prudence  of  Nicias,  took  the 
fertile  and  populous  island  of  Cy there,  stretch- 
ing from  the  southern  promontory  of  Laconia 
towards  the  Cretan  sea,  and  long  enriched  by 
the  commerce  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  The  La- 
cedemonian garrison,  as  well  as  the  Spartan 
magistrates  in  the  island,  surrendered  prisoners 
of  war.  The  more  dangerous  part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  Athenian 
isles;  the  remainder  were  subjected  to  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling; 


1  Th«  lame  word  in  Greek  denotes  thn  market  and  the 
ferom.     Indood  the  nome  place  asuallv  Her%'ed  for  both. 

9  Th«  «*5r3.«,  or  Equiiea,  the  Bccond  rank  of  citizens  at 
Athens,  who  detealed  Cloon,  and  frofn  tvhom  the  play 
takea  its  name. 
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Soon  after  this  important  conquest,  the  arms 
of  Demosthenes  and  Hippocrates  reduced  the 
town  of  Nic»a,  the  principal  sea-port  of  the 
Megareans;  and  the  Athenian  fleet  ravaged 
with  impunity  several  maritime  cities  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Thyrea  was 
condemned  to  a  harder  late.  This  city,  toge- 
ther with  the  surronsding  district,  had  been 
granted,  by  the  compassion  of  Sparta,  to  the 
miserable  natives  of  Algina,  who  (as  above 
mentioned)  had  been  driven  from  their  once 
powerful  island  by  the  cruelty  of  Athens.  This 
cruelty  still  continued  to  pursue  them.  Their 
newly-raised  walls  were  taken  by  assault;  their 
houses  burned;  and  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction,  put  to  the  sword. 

Hitherto  all  the  enterprises  of  the  Athenians 
were  crowned  with  success.  Fortune  first  de- 
serted them  in  Bceotia.  Durmg  several  months 
their  generals,  Demoethenee  and  Hippocrates, 
availing  themselves  of  the  political  factions  of 
that  country,  had  been  carrying  on  secret  in- 
trigues with  Chferonsea,  Siphs>,  and  Orchome- 
nus,  pieces  abounding  in  declared  partizans  of 
democracy,  and  eternally  hostile  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Thebes.  The  insurgents  had  agreed  to 
take  arms,  in  order  to  betray  the  western  parts 
of  BoBOtia  to  Demosthenes,  who  sailed  with 
f^rty  galleys  from  Naupactus;  while  Hippocra- 
tes, at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  heavy-armed 
Athenians,  and  a  much  neater  pr(^rtion  of 
light-armed  auxiliaries,  mvaded  the  eastern 
frontier  of  that  province.  It  was  expected, 
thai,  before  the  Thebans  could  bring  a  sufiicient 
force  into  the  fidd,  the  invaders  and  insurgents, 
advancing  from  opposite  extremities  of  the 
country,  might  unite  in  the  centre,  and  perhaps 
subdue  Thebes  itself,  the  most  powerful,  as 
well  as  most  zealous,  ally  of  Sparta. 

This  plan,  though  concerted  with  much 
ability,  was  found  too  complicated  for  execu- 
tion. Demosthenes  steered  towards  Siphos, 
before  his  coadjutor  was  ready  to  take  the 
field ;  some  mistake,  it  is  said,  having  happened 
about  the  time  appointed  for  action ;  and  the 
whole  contrivance  was  betrayed  by  Nichoma- 
chus,  a  Phocian,  to  the  Spartans,  and  by  them 
communicated  to  the  Boeotians.  The  cities 
which  meditated  revolt  were  thus  secured, 
before  Demosthenes  appeared  at  Siphie,  and 
before  Hippocrates  had  even  marched  from 
Attica. 

The  latter  at  length  entered  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Boeotia ;  and,  as 
the  principal  design  had  miscarried, 
contented  himself  with  taking  and 
fortifying  Delium,  a  place  sacred  to  A})oilo. 
Having  garrisoned  this  post,  he  prepared  for 
returning  home.  But  while  his  army  still  lay 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delium,  the  Thebans, 
encouraged  by  Pagondas,  a  brave  and  skiHuI 
loader,  marched  with  great  rapidity  from  Ta- 
nagra,  in  order  to  intercept  his  retreat.  Their 
fotces  amounted  to  eicrhteen  thousand;  the 
Athenians  were  little  less  numerous.  An  en- 
gagement ensued,  which  national  emulation 
rendered  bloody  and  obstinate.  Before  the 
battle,  Pagondna  had  detached  a  small  squadro) 
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of  hoTM)  with  Olden  to  ride  ap  after  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  action.  This  atratagem  was 
decisive.  The  Athenians,  terrified  at  the  aicht 
of  a  reinibrcement,  which  their  fears  magnined 
into  a  new  army,  were  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  put  to  flight.  Approaching  darkness  sayed 
them  from  total  destmction.  They  escaped 
disgraoefolly  into  Attica,  after  leavii^r  in  the 
field  <^  battle  a  thousand  pikemen,  with  their 
commander  Hippocrates. 

The  Tictorious  army  immediately  formed  the 
siege  of  Deliom,  which  was  taken  by  means 
of  a  machine  first  contriyed  for  that  purpose. 
Seyeral  parts  of  the  fortification,  which  had 
been  raised  in  great  haste,  consisted  chiefly 
of  wood.  The  ^siegers  therefore,  joining  to- 
gether a  number  of  large  beams,  formed  ahuge 
mast,  perforated  in  the  middle ;  to  one  of  its 
extremities  they  appended  a  prodigious  mass 
of  pitch  and  sulphur;  and  to  the  other  a  bel- 
lows, which,  when  this  unusual  instrument  of 
destruction  was  raised  above  the  wooden  ram- 
part, immediately  threw  the  whole  into  flames. 
The  Athenian  garrison,  diminished  by  death  or 
desertion  to  two  hundred  men,  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war.' 

The  Athenians  had  scarcely  time  to  lament 
their  losses  in  Boeotia,  when  they  received  in- 
telligence of  a  calamity  in  another  quarter, 
equally  unexpected,  and  still  more  alarming. 
This  event  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it 
naturally  arose  out  of  the  preceding  prosperity 
of  Athens,  and  the  past  misfortunes  of  Sparta. 
The  uninterrupted  train  of  success  which  at- 
tended the  arms  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  alarmed  the  citi- 
zens of  Olynthus  and  other  places  of  the  Chal- 
eidic^  which  having  embraced  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  revolting  from  the  Athenians, 
justly  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  an  incensed 
and  victorious  people.  Every  southerly  wind 
threatened  them  with  the  approach  of  an  Athe- 
nian fleet  Their  apprehensions  were  not  less 
painful  on  the  side  of  Thessaly.  The  sli^test 
movement  in  that  country  terrified  them  with 
the  apprehensions  of  an  Athenian  army,  which, 
victorious  in  the  south,should  advance  to  punish 
its  northern  enemies.  But  as  none  or  these 
dreaded  dangers  were  realized,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Chidcidic^  gradually  resumed  courage, 
put  their  towns  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and 
craved  assistance  from  their  Peloponnesian 
allies.  At  the  same  time  Perdiccas,  king  of 
Macedon,  who  regarded  the  Athenians  as  his 
ancient  and  natunu  enemies,  and  the  rapacious 
invaders  of  his  coast,  sent  money  into  the  south 
of  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  soldiers, 
whom  he  intended  to  employ  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  that  ambitious  people,  as 
well  as  in  subduing  the  Elymeans,  Lyncestn, 
and  other  barbarous  tribes,  jiot  yet  incorporated 
in  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 

Such  were  the  enemies,  whose  activity  the 
good  fortune  of  Athens  had  roused ;  while  the 
calamities  of  Sparta  prompted  her  to  supply  the 
reinforcement  of  troops,  which  both  PercQccas 
and  the  Chalcidians  demanded.  During  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  war,  that  re- 
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public  fatally  experienced  the  truth  of  Pericles^s 
maxim,  *^that  those  who  command  the  sea, 
may  also  become  masters  at  land."  The  Athe- 
nian fleets  domineered  over  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  impossible  to  foresee  what 
places  would  be  the  next  objects  of  their  con- 
tinual descents.  The  maritime  parts  were  suc- 
cessively laid  waste,  and  finally  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  found  resistance  ineffec- 
tual and  useless.  These  misfortunes  were  in- 
creased by  the  frequent  desertion  of  the  Helots 
to  the  neighbouring  garrisons  in  Pylus  and 
Cythera,  and  by  the  dread  of  a  general  insur* 
rection  among  those  numerous  and  unhappy 
victims  of  Spartan  tyranny.  To  prevent  this 
evil,  the  Spartans  had  recourse  to  such  expe- 
dients as  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  They 
commanded  the  Helots  to  choose  two  thousand 
of  their  bravest  and  most  meritorious  youths, 
who,  by  the  general  consent  of  their  com- 
panions, deserved  the  crown  of  liberty;  and 
when  invested  with  this  perfidious  ornament, 
the  unsuspecting  freemen  had  paraded  the 
streets,  and  sacrificed  in  the  temples,  exulting 
in  their  late  emancipation,  these  new  members 
of  the  community  gradually  disappeared  from 
the  sight  of  men,  nor  was  it  ever  known  by 
what  means  they  had  been  destroyed.  But  the 
veil  of  mystery,  which  concealed  that  dark  and 
bloody  stratagem,  prevented  neither  the  resent- 
ment of  the  slaves,  nor  the  just  suspicion  of 
their  masters.  The  latter  were  eager  to  em- 
brace any  measure  that  might  deuver  their 
country  from  its  dangerous  domestic  foes. 
With  much  satisfaction,  therefore,  they  sent 
seven  hundred  Helots  to  the  standard  of  Bra- 
sidas,  whose  merit  had  recommended  him  to 
Perdiccas  and  the  Chalcidians,  as  the  general 
best  qualified  to  manage  the  Macedonian  war. 
About  a  thousand  soldiers  were  levied  in  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Peloponnesus.  Several 
Spartans  cheerfully  accompanied  a  leader 
whom  they  admired.  With  this  inconsiderable 
force  Brasidas,  towards  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn, undertook  an  expedition  nighly  import- 
ant in  its  consequences,  and  conducted  with 
consummate  prudence  and  bravery .< 
Olvmo  Having    traversed   the  friendly 

Itkit  1  countries  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  he 
A  C  iai  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta, 
*  '  *  and  penetrated  through  the  narrow 
defiles  confined  between  that  steep  and  woody 
range  of  hills,  and  the  boisterous  waves  of  the 
Malian  gulf.  The  sight  of  ThennopylsB  ani- 
mated the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spartans,  and 
encouraged  them  to  force  their  way  through 
the  hostile  plains  of  Thessaly ;  a  countiy  ac- 
tually torn  by  domestic  discord,  but  always 
friendly  to  the  Athenians.  The  celerity  of 
Brasidas  anticipated  the  slow  opposition  of  a 
divided  enemy.  Having  reached  the  Macedo- 
nian town  of  Dium,  he  joined  forces  with  Per- 
diccas, who  proposed  directing  the  first  opera- 
tions of  the  combined  army  against  Arribeus, 
the  king  or  leader  of  the  barbarous  Lyncestas. 
But  even  this  Barbarian  knew  the  valour  of 
the  Spartans,  and  the  equity  of  Brasidas.  To 
the  decision  of  the  Grecian  general  he  offered 
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to  tabmit  the  diffsraieM  between  Perdioean 
end  hinudf,  and  eDfraged  to  abide  by  the 
award,  however  nnfaToiuable  to  his  interest. 
The  Spartan  listened  to  a  proposal  extremely 
reasonable  in  itself,  though  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  ambitions  yiews  of  Perdiocas, 
who  disdained  to  accept  as  a  judge  the  man 
whom  he  paid  as  an  auxiliary.  Brasidas,  on 
the  other  hand,  declined  in  firm  but  decent 
terms,  to  employ  his  yalour  against  those  who 
implored  his  justice.  The  generals  thus  sepa- 
rated in  mutoal  disgust;  and  Perdiocas  thence- 
forth reduced  his  contribution  of  subsidy  from 
a  moiely  ta  a  third;  but  even  that  was  ex- 
torted from  his  fears,  not  bestowed  by  his 
munificence.  , 

Brasidas  hastened  to  join  the  Chalcidiaas,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  a  degree  of  joy 
suitable  to  the  impatience  with  which  he  had 
been  expected.  Amidst  the  general  defection 
of  their  neighbours,  the  towns  of  Acanthus  and 
Stagirus  still  maintained  their  allegiance  to 
Athens.  Brasidas  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Acanthus,  while  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
were  preparing  for  the  labours  of  the  vintage. 
He  sent  a  messenger,  craving  ieare  to  enter 
the  place,  and  to  address  the  assembly.  The 
Acanthians  were  divided  in  opinion ;  but  the 
majority,  fearing  to  expose  their  ripe  fields  and 
vineyards  to  the  resentment  of  his  army,  agreed 
to  admit  the  general  alone  and  unattended,  and 
impartially  to  weigh  whatever  he  proposed  for 
their  deliberation.  Brasidas,  though  a  Spartan, 
was  an  able  speaker.  He  observed  to  the 
Acanthians,  convened  in  fall  assembly,  ^  That, 
in  compliance  with  the  generous  resolution  of 
Sparta^  he  had  undertaken,  and  finally  accom- 
plished, a  long  and  dangerous  journey,  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  tjrranny  of  Athenian  ma- 
gistrates and  garrisons,  and  to  restore  them, 
what  the  common  oppressors  of  Greece  had  so 
long  withheld,  the  independent  government  of 
their  own  equitable  laws.  This  was  the  object, 
which,  amidst  all  the  calamities  of  war,  the 
Spartans  had  ever  kept  in  view;  this  was  the 
purpose,  which,  before  his  departure  from 
home,  the  principal  magistrates  had  sworn 
unanimously  to  maintain.  That  freedom  and 
independence,  which  formed  the  domestic  hap- 
piness of  Sparta,  his  countrymen  were  ambi- 
tious to  communicate  to  all  their  allies.  But 
If  the  Acanthians  refused  to  share  the  general 
benefit,  they  must  not  complain  of  experiencing 
the  unhappy  effects  of  their  obstinacy.  The 
arms  of  Sparta  would  compel  those  whom  her 
arguments  had  failed  to  persuade.  Nor  could 
this  be  blamed  as  injustice;  first,  because  the 
resources  with  which  the  Acanthians  furnished 
Athens,  under  the  ignominious  name  of  tribute, 
served  to  rivet  the  chains  of  Qreece;  and 
secondly,  because  the  example  of  a  people,  so 
wealthy  and  flourishing,  and  long  renowned 
for  their  penetration  and  sagacity,  might  influ- 
ence the  resolutions  of  neighbouring  states,  and 
deter  them  from  concurring  with  the  measures 
necessary  to  promote  the  public  welfare  and 
security." 

This  judicious  discourse,  enforced  by  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Spartan  army,  engaged  the  Acanthi- 
ans to  accept  the  fHendriiip  of  Brasidas.  Stagi- 


ma,  another  city  on  the  StiymoBie  gnUI 
readily  fisUowed  the  example,  and  opened  its 
gates  to  the  deliverer.  During  the  ensuing 
winter,  the  measures  of  the  Spartan  geoeral 
were  conducted  with  equal  ability  and  enter- 
prise. His  successful  operations  against  the  in- 
land towns  facilitated  the  surrender  of  such 
places,  as,  by  their  maritime  or  insular  aitaa^ 
tion,  were  most  exposed  to  the  vongeaiice  of 
Athens,  and  therefore  most  averse  to  revolt. 
His  moderate  use  of  victory  ensured  the  good- 
will of  the  vanquished.  The  various  parts  of  a 
plan,  thus  artfully  combined,  mutually  asaistod 
each  other ;  the  success  of  one  ttsdertaking 
contributed  to  that  of  the  next  which  followed 
it;  and,  at  length,  without  any  considerable 
miscarriage,  he  had  rendered  himself  master  cif 
most  places  in  the  peninsulas  of  Acta,  Sithonia, 
and  Fallen^. 

The  loss  of  Amphipolis  was  that  which  most 
deeply  afflicted  the  Athenians :  a  rich  and  popu- 
lous city,  beautifully  situate  on  a  small  but  well 
cultivated  island,  surrounded  by  the  river 
Stirymon,  the  banks  of  which  supplied  excellent 
timber,  and  other  materials  of  naval  strength. 
By  possessing  this  town,  the  Spartans  now 
commanded  both  branches  of  the  river,  and 
might  thus  pass,  without  interruption,  to  the 
Athenian  colonies,  or  subjects,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace ;  seize,  or  plunder,  the  gold  mines  op- 
posite to  the  isle  of  Thasos ;  and  ravage  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  The 
conquest  of  a  place  so  essential  to  the  enemy, 
had  exercised  the  courage,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  dexterity  of  Brasidas.  He  formed  a  con* 
spiracy  with  the  malecontents  in  the  place, 
skilfully  disposed  his  army  before  the  walk, 
harangued  the  assembly  of  the  people.  A  meet 
seasonable  promptitude  distinguished  all  his 
measures;  yet  the  Athenian  Eucleus,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  found  time  to  send  a  ves- 
sel to  Thasos,  requesting  immediate  and  ef^ 
fectual  relief. 

The  Athenians  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment  of  that  island,  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
the  mines  on  the  opposite  continent,  to  the 
celebrated  historian  of  a  war,  in  which  he  was 
a  meritorious,  though  unfortunate,  actor.  With* 
out  a  moment's  delay,  Thucydides  put  to  sea 
with  seven  galleys,  and  arrived  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon  the  same  day  on  which  his  ae- 
sistance  had  been  demanded.  But  it  was 
already  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis.^  The 
Spartan  general,  who  had  exact  information  of 
all  the  measures  of  the  besieged,  well  knew  the 
importance  of  antidpatmg  the  arrival  of  Thu- 
cydides, whose  name  was  highly  respected  by 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Thrace,  and  whoee  in- 
fluence was  considerable  among  the  native  Bar- 
barians. Brasidas,  therefore,  proposed  such  a 
capitulation  to  the  Amphipolitans  as  it  seemed 
imprudent  to  refuse.  They  were  to  be  released 
from  the  tribute  which  they  had  hitherto  paid 
the  Athenians  ;  to  enjoy  the  utmost  degree  of 
political  independence,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  alliance  of  Sparta ;  even  the  Athenian  gar- 
rison, if  they  continued  in  the  place,  were  to 
be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citiaens ;  and 
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raeh  poiKMn  as  chon  to  leave  it,  were  granted 
a  reiionable  time  to  remove  their  famiUes  and 
their  property.  The  last  condition  was  em- 
braced by  the  Athenians,  and  their  more  deter- 
mioed  partizans.  They  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring^ town  of  £ion,  situate  near  the  sea,  on 
the  northern  bianeh  of  the  Strymon ;  a  place 
secured  against  every  hostile  assault  by  the 
•kill  and  activity  of  Thucjrdides.- 

Towards  the  end  of  winter,  the  full  extent  of 
BnuHdas*s  saoooss  was  made  known  at  Athens. 
The  assembly  was  in  commotion ;  and  the  po- 
palace  were  the  more  enraged  at  their  losses, 
as  it  now  appeared  so  easy  to  have  prevented 
them,  either  by  guarding  the  narrow  defiles, 
which  led  to  their  Macedonian  possessions,  or 
by  sending  their  fleet  with  a  seasonable  rein- 
fotcement  to  their  feeble  garrisons  in  those 
parts.  Their  own  neglect  had  occasioned  the 
public  disgnoe;  but  with  the  usual  injustice 
and  absurdity  accompanying  popular  discon- 
tents, they  exculpated  themselves,  and  banished 
their  generals.  Thucydides  was  involved  in 
this  cruel  oentenoe.  An  armament  was  sent  to 
Maoedon ;  and  new  commanders  were  named 
to  oppose  Braaidas* 

But  the  designs  of  that  commander,  who  had 
begun  to  build  vessels  on  the  Strymon,  and  as- 
pired at  nothing  less  than  succeeding  to  the 
aatfaority,  without  exercising  the  <^pression,  of 
Athens,  over  those  extensive  shores,  were  more 
fnecessftilly  opposed  by  the  envy  of  the  Spar- 
tin  magistrates.  The  pride  of  the  nobility  was 
wounded  by  the  ^orj  of  an  expedition,  in 
which  they  had  no  share ;  and  their  selfishneM, 
while  it  obstinately  prevented  the  supplies  ne- 
cessaiy  to  complete  the  plan  of  Braaidas,  was 
Mger  to  reap  the  profit  of  his  past  success.  The 
restoration  of  their  kinsmen  taken  at  Sphaete- 
na  formed  the  object  of  their  fondest  wi^ ;  and 
Ihey  expected  that  the  Athenians  might  listen 
to  a  proposal  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  reco- 
ver the  places  which  they  had  lost,  and  to 
check  the  fortunate  career  of  a  prudent  and 
enterprimng  general.  The  Athenians  rea- 
dily entered  into  these  views ;  it  was  deter- 
mined that  matters  of  such  importance  should 
be  discussed  with  leisure. and  impartiality;  a 
tiuce  was  therefore  agreed  on  for  a  year  be- 
tween the  contending  republics. 
Olvmo  '^^^  transaction  was  concluded 

,/./'«  in  the  ninth  summer  of  the  war. 
A  C  4M  ^'  '^•*  ^^^^  unexpected  by  Bra- 
.  wii,  ^^^  ^j^Q  received  the  voluntary 
wbmission  of  Scion^  and  Menda,  two  places 
«f  considerable  importance  in  the  peninsula  of 
Fallen^ ;  of  the  former,  indeed,  before  he  was 
icquainted  with  the  suspension  of  hostilities ; 
bot  of  the  latter,  even  after  he  was  a{iprised  of 
that  treaty. 

Olymo  While  the  active  valour  of  Bra- 

\jxjaL2     '^^^  prevented  the  confirmation  of 
A.  C  422.  P^i^^t  ^®  conscious  worthlessness 
'    '  ef  Cleon  promoted  the  renewal,  or 

lather  the  contlnuanoe,  of  war.  The  glory  of 
Athens  was  the  perpetual  theme  of  his  discourse. 
He  exhorted  hiseoontrymen  to  punish  Uie  per- 
fidy of  Sparta,  in  abetting  the  insolent  revolt 
»f  Menda  and  Seion< ;  and  to  employ  his  own 
•kill  and  bravery,  which  had  been  so  susooss 
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folly  exerted  on  the  coast  of  PeloponnesQB,  to 
repair  their  declining  fortune  in  Macedonia. 
The  Athenians  listened  to  the  specious  advice 
of  this  turbulent  dedaimer,  who,  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  sailed  to  the  Macedonian  coast  with  a 
fleet  of  thirty  galleys,  twelve  hundred  citizens, 
heavy-armed,  a  squadron  of  three  hundied 
horse,  and  a  powerful  body  of  light-armed 
auxiliaries.  The  surrender  of  Menda  and  To- 
rona,  whose  inhabitants  were  treated  with  every 
excess  of  cruelty,  encouraged  him  to  attack 
Amphipolis.  With  this  design,  having  00^ 
lected  his  forces  at  Eion,  he  waited  the  arrival 
of  some  Macedonian  troops,  promised  by  Per- 
diccas,  who  having  quarrelled  with  the  Spar- 
tan genera],  deceitfully  flattered  the  hopes  of 
his  antagonist. 

The  army  of  Cleon  contained  the  flower  of 
the  Athenian  youth,  whose  ardent  valour  dis- 
dained a  precarions  dependence  on  barbarian 
aid.  They  accused  the  cowardice  of  their 
leader,  which  was  only  equalled  by  his  inca** 
paeity,  and  lamented  their  own  hard  fate  in 
being  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a  man  so 
unworthy  to  command  them.  The  impatient 
temper  of  an  arrogant  demagogue  was  ill  fitted 
to  endure  these  seditious  complaints.  He  hastily 
led  his  troops  before  the  place,  without  pre- 
viously examining  the  strength  of  the  walls, 
the  situation  of  the  groun<U  the  number  or 
disposition  of  the  enemy.  Braaidas,  mean 
while,  had  taken  proper  measures  to  avail  him* 
self  of  the  known  imprudence  of  his  adversary. 
A  considerahle  body  of  men  had  been  con* 
oealed  in  the  woody  mountain  Cerdyliura^ 
which  overhangs  Amphipolis.  The  greater 
part  of  the  army  were  drawn  up,  ready  for  ac- 
tion, at  the  several  gates  of  the  city.  Cleari- 
das,  who  command^  there,  had  orden  to  rush 
forth  at  a  given  signal,  while  Brasidas  in  per- 
son, conducting  a  select  band  of  intrepid  fol- 
lowers, watched  the  first  opportunity  for  attack. 
The  plan,  contrived  with  so  much  skill,  was 
executed  with  equal  dexterity  and  precision. 
Confounded  with  the  rapidity  of  such  an  un- 
expected and  complicated  charge,  the  enemy 
fled  amain,  abandoning  their  shields,  and  ex- 
pusing  their  naked  b^^ks  to  the  swords  and 
spears  of  the  pursuers.  The  forces  on  either 
side  amounted  to  about  three  thousand ;  six 
hundred  Athenians  fell  victims  to  the-  folly  of 
Cleon,  who,  though  foremost  in  the  flight,  was 
arrested  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrcinian  targeteer. 

His  death  might  appease  the  manes  of  his 
unfortunate  countrymen;  but  nothing  could 
alleviate  the  sorrow  of  the  victors  for  the  loss 
of  their  admired  Brasidas,  who  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  while  he  advanced  to  the  attack. 
He  was  conveyed  alive  to  Amphipolis,  and 
eiyoyed  the  consolation  of  his  last  victory,  in 
whidi  only  sevon  men  had  perished  on  the 
Spartan  side.  The  sad  magnificence  of  his 
funeral  was  adorned  by  the  splendour  of  mili- 
tary honoura ;  but  what  was  still  more  honour-  - 
able  to  Brasidas,  he  was  sincerely  lamented  by 
the  grateful  tears  of  numerous  communities, 
who  regarded  his  virtues  and  abilities  as  the 
surest  pledges  of  their  own  happiness  and  se- 
curity. The  citizens  of  Amphipolis  paid  an 
extraordinary  tribute  to  his  nemonr.    Having 
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demoliihed  •very  monament  of  their  ancient 
leaden  and  patriots,  they  erected  the  atatue  of 
Braudas  in  the  most  conspicuous  square  of  the 
city,  appointed  annual  games  to  be  celebrated 
at  his  tomb,  and  saciificed  to  his  revered  shade, 
as  to  the  great  hero  and  origtual  founder  of 
their  community.^ 

^.  The  battle  of  Amphipolis   re- 

y  ymp.  moved  the  principal  obstacles  to 
peace.  There  was  not  any  Spar- 
tan general  qualified  to  accomplish 
the  designs  of  Brasidas.  The  Athenians,  de- 
jected by  defea^  and  humbled  by  disgrace, 
wanted  the  bold  imposing  eloqueuce  of  Cloon, 
to  disguise  their  weakness,  and  varnish  their 
misfortunes.  With  the  disheartened  remains 
of  an  enfeebled  armament,  they  deq>aired  of 
recovering  their  Macedonian  posseasions;  and 
the  greater  part  returned  home,  well  disposed 
for  an  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  These 
dispositions  were  confirmed  by  the  pacific  tem- 
per of  Nidas,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
mfluence  of  Cleon,  and  who  fortunately  dis- 
covered in  the  moderation  of  Pleistoanaz,  king 
of  Sparta,  a  coadjutor  extremely  solicitous  to 
promote  his  views.  During  winter,  several 
friendly  conferences  were  held  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  two  republics ;  and  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  spring, 
.a  treaty  of  peace,  and  soon  afterwards  a  defen- 
siye  alliance,  for  fifty  years,  was  ratified  by  the 
kings  and  ephori  of  Sparta  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  ue  archons  and  generals  of  Athens  on  the 
other.  In  consequence  of  this  negociation, 
which  was  intended  to  comprehend  the  respec- 
tive allies  of  the  contracting  powers,  all  places 
•ad  prisoners,  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war. 


were  to  be  mutually  restored ;  the  revolted  ci- 
ties in  Maoedon  were  specified  by  name ;  but 
it  was  regulated  that  the  Athenians  should  not 
require  from  them  any  higher  revenue  than 
that  apportioned  by  the  justice  of  Aristides.^ 

In  all  their  transactions,  the  Greeks  were 
ever  prodigal  of  promises,  but  backward  in  per- 
formance; and,  amidst  the  eontinual  rotation  of 
authority,  magistrates  easily  found  excuses  for 
violating  the  conditions  granted  by  their  pre- 
decessors. The  known  principles  of  republican 
inconstancy,  ever  ready  to  vibrate  between  ex- 
cessivo  animosity  and  immoderate  friendship, 
might  likewise  suggest  a  reason  for  converting 
the  treaty  of  peace  into  a  contract  of  alliance. 
But  this  measure,  in  the  present  case,  was  the 
effect  of  necessity.  Athens  and  Sparta  might 
make  mutual  restitution,  because  their  respec- 
tive interests  required  it.  But  no  motive  of 
interest  engaged  ^e  former  power  to  restore 
Nicea  to  the  Megarians,  or  the  towns  of  Solium 
and  Anaetorium  to  Corinth.  The  Thebans, 
shortly  before  the  peace,  had  seiied  the  Athe- 
nian fortress  of  Panactum,  situate  on  the  fron- 
tier of  BoBOtia.  They  were  still  masters  of 
Platsa.  Elated  by  their  signal  vicUny  at  De- 
lium,  they  could  not  be  supposed  willing  to 
abandon  tiieir  conquests,  or  even  much  indmed 
to  peace.  It  was  still  less  to  be  expected  that 
the  Macedonian  cities  should,  for  the  oonve- 
niency  of  Sparta,  submit  to  the  severe  yoke 
of  Athens,  from  which  they  had  recently  been 
delivered  ;  nor  could  it  be  hoped  that  even  the 
inferior  states  of  Peloponnesus  should  tamely 
lay  down  their  arms,  without  obtaining  any  m 
those  advantages  with  which  they  had  been 
long  flattered  by  their  Spartan  allies. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
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^HE  voluptuous,  yet  turbulent  citixens  of 
Corinth,  enjoyed  the  odious  distinction  of 
renewing  a  war  which  their  intrigues  and  ani- 
mosities had  first  kindled.  Undin-  pretence  of 
having  taken  an  oath  never  to  abandon  the 
Macedonian  cities,  they  declined  beinp^  parties 
in  the  general  treaty  of  peace.  The  aUianoe  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  in  which  it  was  sti- 
pulated, that  these  contracting  powers  should  be 
entitled  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  treaty 
as  circumstances  might  require,  the  Corinthians 
affected,  vrith  some  reason,  to  consider  as  a 
conspiracy  against  the  common  liberties  of 
Greece.'     Firod  with  this  idea,  they  hastened 


1  Thneydid.  p.  307.  S  Thueydid.  p.  3M,  et  wq. 

3  TIm  claoM  wmt  worded  In  inch  »  namMr  u  migbt  ns- 
torallv^cscile  akina :  n(««rf •«r«»  ««i  mf$K§t9  art  m»  AM- 
•OIN  T««r  mKftf  U»n.  Thuejrdid.  L  ▼.  p.  984. 


to  Argos,  in  order  to  animate  that  republic  with 
the  same  passions  which  rankled  in  their  own 
breasts.  Having  roused  the  ambition  of  the 
magittratet^  they  artfully  reminded  the  people 
of  the  glory  of  Agamemnon,  recalled  to  the 
Argives  their  ancient  and  just  pre-eminence  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  conjured  them  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  that  illustrious  peninsula, 
which  had  been  so  shamefully  abandoned  by 
the  pusillanimity,  or  betrayed  by  the  aelfish- 
nesi,  of  Sparta. 

Olvmn  *^*     Arijivee    wanted    neither 

Iznix  4.  P®'^'  ^^^  inclination  to  assume 
AT  ^91  ^^^^  important  office.  During  the 
A.  «^.  4X1.  peioponneeian  war,  they  had  ob- 
served the  principles  of  a  prudent  neutrality, 
equally  favourable  to  their  populonness  and 
their  wealth.    Their  protaetioo  was  ooorted  by 
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Maatmsa,  the  most  powerful  eity  in  Arcadia, 
which  had  recently  oonqaered  some  Tillagee  in 
its  nei^hboarhood,  to  which  Sparta  laid  claim. 
The  Eliane,  long  hostile  to  Sparta,  eagerly  j>ro- 
moted  the  Argive  alliance,  which  was  farther 
strengthened  by  the  speedy  accession  of  the 
Maoraonian  allies,  whose  inhabitants  were  not 
more  flattered  by  the  kind  xeal  of  Corinth,  than 
provoked  by  the  cmel  indifference  of  Sparta. 
Thebes  and  Megara  were  equally  offended  with 
their  Lacedemonian  allies,  and  equally  inclined 
to  war.  But  a  rigid  aristocracy  prevailed  in 
those  states,  whose  ambitious  magistrates,  trem- 
bling for  their  personal  authority,  and  that  of 
their  families,  declined  entering  into  confederacy 
with  free  democratical  republics.^ 
Qi  But  this  democratical  association 

^ .  ^'  soon  acquired  an  accession  still  more 
A  c  A90  important,  and  received  into  its 
^  ^'  *^-  bosom  the  fountain  of  liberty  itself; 
eyen  the  republic  of  Athens.  This  extraordi- 
nary event  happened  in  the  year  following  the 
negociation  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  It 
was  effected  by  means  extremely  remote  from 
the  experience  of  modem  times;  means  which 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  explain,  lest  the  politi- 
cal transactions  of  Greec^  should  appear  too 
flnctuating  and  capricious  to  afford  a  proper 
Bobject  for  history. 

Amidst  the  factious  turbulence  of  senates  and 
assemblies,  no  measure  could  be  adopted  by  one 
party,  without  being  condemned  by  another. 
Many  Athenians  disapproved  of  the  peace  of 
Nicias  ;^  but  the  general  blaze  of  opposition 
WIS  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  one  man,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  first  dbplayed  those  singular 
bat  unhappy  talents,  which-  proved  fatal  to 
hiniiself  and  to  his  country.  Alcibiades  had  not 
yet  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  the  age  required 
^  the  wisdom  of  Solon  for  being  entitled  to 
•peak  in  the  assembly.  But  every  advantageous 
circumstance  of  birth  and  fortune,  talents  na* 
tural  and  acquired,  accomplishments  of  mind 
and  body,  pleaded  #ta  exception  in  favour  of 
this  extraordinary  character,  which,  producing 
at  once  flowers  and  fruit,  united  with  the 
blooming  vivacity  of  youth,  the  ripened  wisdom 
of  experience.^  His  fiither,  the  rich  and  gene- 
rous Clinias,  derived  his  extraction  from  the 
heroic  Aiax,  and  had  distinguished  his  own  va- 
lour and  patriotism  in  the  glorious  scenes  of 
tbe  Persian  war.  In  the  female  line,  the  son 
of  Clinias  was  aJlied  to  the  eloquence  and  mag- 
nammity  of  Pericles,  who,  as  his  nearest  sur- 
viving kinsman,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
his  niinority.  But  the  statesman,  who  govern- 
od  with  undivided  sway  the  affairs  of  Athens 
and  of  Greece,  could  not  bestow  much  atten- 
tion on  this  important  domestic  task.  The 
tender  years  of  Alcibiades  were  committed  to 
the  illiberal  discipline  of  mercenary  preceptors; 
bw  youth  and  inexperience  were  beset  by  the 
destructive  adulation  of  servile  flatterers, — ^until 
W8  young  Athenian,  having  began  to  relish  the 
P^oms  of  Homer,  the  admiration  of  which  is 
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^  Antalcidas. 
0  Hot  et  Nepos  io  Aleibiad. 


congenial  to  every  great  mind,  learned  fkom 
thence  to  despise  the  pedantry  of  the  one,  and 
to  detest  the  meanness  of  the  other.' 

From  Homer  Alcibiades  early  imbibed  that 
ambition  for  excellence  which  is  the  great  lesson 
of  the  immortal  bard.  Having  attained  the 
verge  of  manhood,  he  readily  distinguished, 
among  the  crowd  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists, 
the  superior  merit  of  Socrates,  who,  rejecting 
all  factitious  and  abstruse  studies,  confined  his 
speculations  to  matters  of  real  importance  and 
utility ;  who,  having  never  travelled  to  Egypt 
and  the  East  in  search  of  mysterious  know- 
ledge, reasoned  with  an  Attic  perspicuity  and 
freedom ;  and  who,  being  unbiassed  by  the  sys- 
tem of  any  master,  and  always  master  of  him- 
self thought,  spoke,  and  acted  with  equal  in- 
dependence and  dignity.  An  amiable  and  most 
instructive  writer,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  So- 
crates, has  loft  an  admirable  panegyric  of  the 
uniform  temperance,  the  unshaken  probity,  the 
diffusive  benevolence  invariably  diisplayed  in 
his  virtuous  life  of  seventy  years.«  His  distin- 
guishing excellences  are  justly  appreciated  by 
Xenophon,  a  scholar  worthy  of  his  master  ;&  but 
the  youthful  levity  of  Alcibiades  (for  youth  is 
seldom  capable  of  estimating  the  nighest  of  all 
merits,  the  undeviating  tenor  of  an  innocent 
and  useful  life)  was  chiefly  delighted  with  the 
splendour  of  particular  actions.  The  eloquence, 
rather  than  the  innocence  of  Socrates,  excited 
his  admiration.  He  was  charmed  with  that  in- 
imitable raillery,  that  clear  comprehensive  logic, 
which  baffled  the  most  acute  disputants  of  the 
Athenian  schools  ;*o  that  erect  independence 
of  mind,  which  disdained  the  insolence  of 
power,  the  prido  of  wealth,  and  the  vanity  of 
popular  fame,  was  well  fitted  to  attract  the  con- 
genial esteem  of  Alcibiades,  who  aspired  beyond 
the  beaten  paths  of  vulgar  greatness ;  nor  could 
the  gallant  youth  be  less  affected  by  the  invin- 
cible intrepidity  of  Socrates,  wh^n,  quitting  the 
shade  of  speculation,  and  covered  with  the 
helm  and  cuirass,  he  grasped  the  massy  spear, 
and  justified  by  his  strenuous  exertion  in  the 
field  of  battle,  the  useful  lessons  of  his  philo- 
sophy. ■> 

Socrates  in  his  turn  (since  it  is  easier  for  « 
wise  man  to  correct  the  errors  of  reason  than  to 
conquer  the  delusions  of  sentiment)  was  deeply 
affected  with  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades  ;■>  a 
beauty  depending,  not  on  the  transient  flower 
of  youth,  and  the  seductive  delicacy  of  effemi- 
nate graces,  but  on  the  ineffable  harmony  of  a 
form  which  realized  the  sublime  conceptions  of 
Homer  and  Phidias  concerning  their  fabulous 
divinities,  and  which  shone  in  the  autunm  of 
life  with  undiminished  effulgence.''  The  affec- 
tion of  Socrates,  though  infinitely  removed  from 
impurity,  resembled  rather  the  ardour  of  love 


7  Plut.  in  Aleibiad. 

8  Xonoph.  Meinorebll.  0ocret 

9  See  particularly  Xenoph.  Apoloff.  Boerat 

10  Plato,  passim. 

11  Xenoph.  Nemorab.  Bocrat  pp.  4A9.  804.  818. 

12  Vid.  Xenoph.  and  Plato,  passim.  Boerates  often  ae- 
knowledjres  the  danger  of  beauty,  and  its  power  OTer  him- 
self; but  loses  no  opportunity  to  caution  bis  disciples  afainst 
the  shsnaeful  passions,  and  abominable  vices,  which  flow 
from  this  tn\r  source.  Vid.  Memorab.  Bocrat  1.  ii.  passim 
et  1.  ▼.  c.  iii.  Bympfis.  c.  !▼  p.  fM, 

13  Pint,  in  Aleibiad. 
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xtmn  the  calm  modention  of  fiiendBhip.  The 
tage,  whose  company  was  courted  by  hia  other 
disciples,  himself  courted  the  company  of  Al- 
cibiades;  and  when  the  ungrateful  youth 
ifometimes  escaped  to  his  licentious  companions, 
the  philosopher  pursued  him  with  the  eagerness 
of  a  father  or  master,  anxious  to  recoYer  a 
fugttiTc  son  or  slave.  >  At  the  battle  of  Potidea 
he  saved  the  life  of  his  pupil,  and  in  cHrder  to 
gratify  the  love  of  militaiy  glory,  which  already 
animated  his  youthful  bosom,  the  sage  obtained 
for  Alcibiades  the  prise  of  valour,  which  the 
universal  consent  of  the  Athenians  thought  due 
to  himself.  At  the  fatal  engagement  of  Delium, 
Alcibiades,  it  is  said,  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning the  more  substantial  favour,  by  saving 
the  precious  life  of  Socrates  ;>  and  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  an  interchange  of  such  im- 
portant favours  would  straiten  the  bands  of 
their  mutual  friendship,  during  which  the 
powers  of  reason  and  fancy  were  directed,  with 
unabating  diligence,  to  improve  the  undentand- 
ing,  and  excite  the  virtue  of  Alcibiades. 

But  this  favourite  youth  laboured  under  a 
defect,  which  could  not  be  compensated  by  the 
highest  birth,  the  most  splendid  fortune,  the 
noblest  endowments  of  mind  and  body,  and 
-even  the  inestimable  friendship  of  Socrates. 
He  wanted  an  honest*  heart  This  we  are 
warranted  to  affirm  on  the  authority  of  con- 
temporary writers,  who  acknowledge,  that  first 
admiration,  and  then  interest,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  attachment  to  the  illustrious  sago, 
by  whose  instruction  he  expected  to  become, 
not  a  good,  but  an  able,  man.  Some  inclination 
to  virtue  he  might,  in  such  company,  perhaps 
feel,  but  more  probably  feign ;  and  the  nicest 
discernment  might  mistake  the  real  character 
of  a  man,  who  could  adopt,  at  pleasure,  the 
most  opposite  manners ;  and  who,  as  will  ap- 

Siar  from  the  subsequent  events  of  his  various 
e,  could  surpass  the  splendid  magnificence  of 
Athens,  or  the  rigid  frugality  of  Sparta ;  could 
conform,  as  interest  required,  to  the  laborious 
exercises  of  the  Thebans,  or  to  the  voluptuous 
indolence  of  Ionia ;  assume  the  soft  effeminacy 
of  an  Eastern  prince,  or  rival  the  sturdy  vices 
of  the  drunken  Thracians.^ 

The  first  specimen  of  his  political  conduct 
discovered  the  extraordinary  resources  of  his 
versatile  mind.  He  opposed  the  peace  of  Ni- 
cias,  as  the  work  of  a  rival,  whom  he  wished 
to  disgrace.  His  ambition  longed  for  war,  and 
the  Spartans  deserved  his  resentment,  having, 
in  all  their  transactions  with  Athens,  testified 
the  utmost  respect  for  Nicias,  while  they  were 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  their  want  of  regard  for 
himself,  though  his  family  had  been  long  con- 
nected with  their  republic  by  an  intercourse  of 
hospitality,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  strength- 
en that  connection  by  his  personal  good  offices 
to  the  Lacedemonians  taken  in  Sphacteria. 
To  gratify  at  once  his  resentment,  his  ambition, 
and  his  jealousy,  he  determined  to  renew  the 
war  with  Sparta ;  a  design  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult at  the  present  juncture. 


1  Piut.  in  Akibiftd. 

S  Btralto,  p.  330.  «t  Piut.  In  Aloibiad. 

3  Lydaa  oonL  Alcibiftd.  et  Xaooph. 
.  i.  IK  715. 

4  N«pM  in  AkibUd. 
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^,  In  eom^anee  with  tiio  peace  of 

Olymp,  j^y^^  ^^  Spartans  withdrew  their 
A^  r*  A9(\  ^'^^P*  ^^^^""^  Amphipolis;  bat  they 
A.  i^.  4aj.  ^^j^  restore  neither  that  city,  nor 
the  neighbouring  places  in  Macedon,  to  the  do- 
minion of  Athens.  The  Athenians,  agreeably 
to  the  treaty,  allowed  the  captives  taken  in 
Sphacteria  to  meet  the  longing  embraoea  of 
their  kinsmen  and  friends;  but  good  policy 
forbade  their  surrendering  Pylns,  until  the 
enemy  had  performed  some  of  the  conditions 
stipuhited  in  return.  Mutual  unwillingness,  or 
inability,  to  comply  with  the  articles  o?  peace, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  animosity,  which  found  a 
&vourable  soil  in  both  republics.  The  au- 
thority  of  those  magistrates,  who  supported  the 
pacific  measures  of  Nicias  and  Pleistoanax,  had 
expired.  The  Spartan  youth  wiihed,  by  new 
hostilities,  to  cancel  the  memory  of  a  war,  which 
had  been  carried  on  without  profit,  and  ter- 
minated with  dishonour.  But  the  wiser  part 
perceived  that  hotter  success  could  not  be  ex< 
peeled  while  the  Athenians  possesaed  Pylua. 
in  their  eagerness  to  recover  that  fortress,  they 
renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  from 
whom  they  received  Panactum,  whidi  they 
hoped  to  exchange^  for  Pylus;  forgettiii|r,  in 
this  transaction,  an  important  clause  im  their 
treaty  with  Athens,  *^ihai  neither  of  the  eon- 
tracting  powers  should,  without  mutual  oom- 
munication  and  consent,  conclude  any  new 
alliance."  The  Thebans  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
pect of  embroiling  the  affairs  of  Athens  and 
Sparta;  and  the  Corinthians,  guided  by  the 
same  hostile  views,  readily  concurred  with  the 
Thebans,  and  openly  re-entered  into  the  Lace- 
demonian confederacy.' 
nitron  Having  concluded  this  negoti*. 

uiymp.  ^^  ^  Spartans  who  yielded  to 
^A*n  A0n  "^^^^  in  the  art  of  dissembling, 
^*^*^^*  despatched  ambassadoia  to  Athens, 
excusing  what  they  termed  an  apparent  in- 
fringement of  the  treaty,  and  requesting  that 
state  to  accept  Panactu%  (which  had  been 
carefully  dismantled)  ip  exohange  for  Pylus. 
The  senate  of  Athens  he^  their  proposal 
without  suspicion,  especially  as  they  declared 
themselves  invested  with  full  powers  to  em- 
brace every  reasonable  plan  of  present  accom- 
modation and  permanent  friendship.  It  now 
remained  for  the  ambassadors  to  propose  their 
demand  in  the  popular  assembly,  which,  they 
had  reason  to  hope,  might  be  deceived  stiU 
more  easily  than  the  senate.  But  in  this  ex- 
pectation they  were  disappointed  by  a  con- 
trivance of  Alcibiades,  no  less  singular  than 
audacious.  Having  invited  the  ambassadors 
to  an  entertainment,  during  which  he  talked 
of  their  republic  with  more  than  his  wonted 
respect,  and  testified  the  utmost  solicitude  for 
the  success  of  their  negotiation,  he  observed  to 
them,  that  one  circumstance  gave  him  much 
concern,  their  having  mentioned  full  powers. 
They  must  beware  of  repeating  that  error  in 
the  assembly,  because  the  natural  rapacity  of 
the  populace,  apprized  of  that  drcurostance, 
would  not  fail  to  insbt  on  such  conditions  as 
the  honour  of  Sparta  could  not  possibly  comply 
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with.  If  tkey  concealed  the  extent  of  their 
comraiaaion,  the  declariog  of  which  coald  only 
aerve  to  indicate  timidity  oa  the  one  side,  and 
to  provoke  ineolence  on  the  other,  he  pledged 
himself  to  obtain  the  recovery  of  Pylue,  and 
the  gfratification  of  their  atmost  hopes.  On  this 
oocaaion  the  Spartans  injudiciously  confided  in 
a  maut  who  had  been  irritated  by  the  former 
neflect  and  ingratitude  of  their  country.  When 
they  appeared  next  day  in  the  assembly,  Alci- 
biades  demanded,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  object 
and  extent  of  their  commission.  According  to 
the  concerted  plan,  they  denied  their  having 
full  powers.  The  artful  Athenian,  affSecUng  a 
transporiof  indignation,  arraigned  the  audacity 
ud  baseneas  of  a  people  by  whom  his  own  un- 
suspecting temper  had  been  egregiously  abused. 
^'But  yesterday  they  declared  their  full  powers 
ia  the  senate;  they  denied  to-day  what  yester- 
day they  displayed  with  ostentation.  Such  (I 
now  perceive  it)  is  the  usual  duplicity  of  their 
republic.  It  is  thus  they  have  restored  Am- 
plupoUs.  It  is  thus,  Athenians!  they  have  re- 
stored the  neighbouring  towns  in  Macedon:  it 
is  thus  they  have,  indeed,  put  you  in  possoesion 
ofPanactnm,  but  with  demolished  walls;  and 
«Aer  concluding  an  alliance  with  Athens,  rati- 
fied by  solenui  oath,  most  treacherously  and 
liarindy  infiinged  it,  by  entering  into  a  league 
with  Thebes,  your  determined  and  inveterate 
enem^.  Can  tou  still,  men  of  Athens!  tamely 
submit  to  such  indignities?  Do  you  not  expel 
such  traitors  (pointing  to  the  ambassadors)  from 
your  presence,  and  from  your  city  f"  This  ex- 
traordinary harangue  totally  disconcerted  the 
Spartans.  Had  tlMir  confusion  allowed  them 
to  extenuate  their  fault  by  declaring  the  truth, 
the  least  reflection  must  have  sug^^ested,  that 
Alcibiades  would  represent  their  smtple  story 
as  a  new  torn  of  ingtJiious  artifice.  They  re- 
tired abruptly  from  the  assembly  ;^  Nicias,  and 
the  other  partizans  of  Sparta,  shared  their  dis- 
grace; and  the  Athenians  were  soon  afterwards 
penuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  embrace  the  Aigivo 
alliaooe.7 

It  mi|dit  be  expected  that  the  weight  of  such 
apowertVil  confederacy  ahould  have  speedily 
eraahed  the  debility  of  Sparta,  already  ex- 
hausted by  the  former  war.  But  the  military 
Oivmo  eperatioos  of  Greece  depended  leas 
^2.  ^^  ^  relative  strength  of  contend- 

A  C  410  ^  powers,  than  on  the  alternate 
preponderance  of  domestic  Cactions. 
In  the  year  foUowing  the  treaty,  the  Athenians 
sent  a  email  body  of  troops  to  assist  their  Pelo- 
poimesian  allies  in  the  reduction  of  Epidaurus, 
Tegea,  and  other  hostile  cities  in  Argolis  and 
Arcadia.  Tet  in  the  ensuing  year  when  the 
Spartans,  dreading  the  loss  of  some  cities,  and 
the  defection  of  others,  made  a  vigorous  efibrt 
to  retrieve  their  authority  in  Peloponnesua,  the 
Athenians  alone  discovered  little  inclination, 
and  exerted  no  activity,  to  obstruct  their  mea- 
Bores  for  that  purpose.  Pleistoanax  being  a 
pertizan  of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  the  Spartans 
entrusted  the  command  to  Agis,  his  more  war- 


6  Thoeyd.  mentiom  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  which 
oeeaHooed  the  dbwlutioD  of  that  aiaemUy,  before  comiiif 
to  ■or  eonclnaioQ. 

7  TboeyiiM.  1  v.  p.  374,  et  leq.    Pint  in  Aleibiad. 


like  eolleagoe.  All  LafiedaBmoniane  of  the 
military  age  were  summoned  to  the  field.  The 
dangerous  expedient  of  arming  the  Helots  wan 
adopted  on  this  important  emergenoe.  The 
SpartiA  allies  showed  unusual  ardour  in  their 
cause.  The  Thebans  sent  ten  thousand  foot, 
and  one  thousand  horsemen;*  the  Corinthians 
two  thousand  heavy-armed  men ;  the  Me|[arians 
almost  an  equal  number;  the  ancient  cities  of 
Pallen^  and  Sicyon  in  Achaia  gave  a  powerful 
and  ready  assistance;  while  the  small,  but 
generous  republic  of  Phliua,  whose  territory, 
bordering  on  Argolis,  was  appointed  for  the 
rendeavous  of  the  confederates,  took  the  field 
with  the  whole  body  of  citizens  and  elavee 
capable  of  bearing  arm8.B 
Olymp.  The  Argivee  observed  the  ap- 

^Q  2,  proacbjng  stenn^and  prepared  to 
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resist  it    The  Eleans  and  Man« 


tineans  joined  them;  and  although 
the  Athenians  were  long  expeeted  in  vain,  the 
Argives  did  not  lose  oourage,  but  boldly  took 
the  field  to  oppoee  the  invaders.  The  skilful 
movements  of  king  Agis  intercepted  their  return 
to  Ar^os;  the  high  grounds  above  them  were 
occupied  by  the  Corinthians  and  Phliaaians; 
their  retreat  towards  Nemea  was  cut  off  by  the 
Bceotians  and  Megarians.  A  battle  seemed  in* 
evitable  in  the  winding  vale  of  Argos;  but  it  is 
easier  to  admire,  than  explain,  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  either  army.  Whether  the  Argive 
foaamanders'o  were  diaconoerted  by  the  jndi> 
eious  position  of  the  enemy,  or  that  compassion 
touched  their  minds  on  perceivinff  such  nu« 
merotts  bodies  of  men,  chiefly  natives  of  the 
same  peninsula,  sprang  firom  the  same  blood« 
and  speaking  the  same  Doric  tongue,  prepared 
to  inabrue  their  parricidal  hands  in  kindred 
blood ;  or  that,  being  secretly  partizans  of  arie- 
tocra^fii  they  were  unwilling  to  come  to  ex- 
tremitiea  with  Sparta;  it  is  certain,  that  instead 
of  joining  battle,  they  entered  into  conference, 
with  the  Laeedaeraonian  king.  In  consequenoe 
of  this  unexpected  measure,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  the  diiefia,  without  the  concur- 
rence or  knowledge  of  the  officers  or  troops  in 
either  army.  The  Argives,  Thrasyllus  and 
Alciphron,  engaged  that  their  countrymen 
should  give  complete  satisfaetiofli  for  the  inju- 
ries of  whidhthey  were  accused;  and  kmg 
Agis,  whose  authority,  by  the  Spartan  laws, 
was  absolute  in  the  field,  led  off  his  obeequioua 
army. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  this  mea- 
sure, it  occasioned  (after  the  first  pause  of  silent 
astonishment)  universal  discontent,  followed  by 
loud  and  licentious  eUmours.  The  Spartans 
complained,  ('Thai,  afW  assembUng  such  a 
body  of  men  as  had  scaroely  ever  been  collected 
in  Peloponnesus,  whose  attachment  to  their 


8  They  had,  however,  bat  Ave  Iraiidrad  hones;  unritf 
irivTcdtOTio*  ■«<  (triiriroi  iT9i.  Perhaps  the  •viwot.  thoio 
not  proTided  with  horaei,  serred  ae  attendants  on  the  horse- 
Dieo.  The  mixinff  of  lifht  infantrt  with  the  eaTalry  was 
flequenl  in  later  times ;  bnt  of  this  hereafter. 

0  ThDcydid.  1.  ▼.  p.  ?84,  et  seq. 

10  Or  rather  Thrasyllos,  who  was  one  of  flve  fenerals,  hot 
who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  pre-emineooe  over  hia 
eolleacues.    Perhaps  it  was  his  tarn  to  eommand. 

11  Aiciphron,  who,  with  Thrasyllas,  was  the  priaeipal 
agent  in  this  aflfhir,  was  the  "jr^ogi»«f  Amxtimifttrimv** 
the  poblio  host  of  the  LaoedttBoaiaos.  Thocydid.  p.  a». 
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eanie  was  ardflnty  whote  niunben  and  e<mimg« 
were  inYineible,  and  after  sarromidinff  their 
•nemiee  on  e^erj  side,  and  depriving  t£em  of 
•rery  reeource,  the  g^orioos  hope,  or  rather 
oertainty,  of  the  meet  complete  and  important 
Tictorj,  ihould  have  been  ncrificed,  in  one 
moment,  by  the  caprices  the  cowardice,  or  the 
corruption  of  their  general.*'  The  Argives 
lamented,  ^That  their  numeroua  enemiee, 
whom  they  had  a  fair  opportonity  of  encaging 
in  their  own  country,  ehould  have  been  allowed 
to  eacape  from  their  hands  by  a  hasty  and  ill- 
judged  composition."  Nor  did  they  confine 
their  resentment  to  vain  complaints.  The  most 
daring  or  most  seditious  attacked  the  houses 
of  Thrasyllus  and  Alciphron.  The  rest  soon 
joined  in  the  tumult.  The  eii^ts  of  the  gene- 
rals were  plundered  or  confiscated ;  and  their 
liyes  were  saved,  with  difficulty,  by  the  re- 
spected sanctuary  of  Argive  Juno. 
^.  Though  the  Greeks,  and  indeed 

%jiymp,  Q^  ancients  in  general,  seldom 
A^r  A^s^  employed  resident  ambassadors  in 
A.  u.  4i».  fo^i^  states,  Alcibiades  was  then 
invested  with  that  character  at  Argos.  His 
Mtivity  would  not  fail  to  promote  the  popular 
tumult,  in  which  his  own  and  the  Athenian 
interest  was  concerned.  On  a  future  occasion 
he  boasted,  that,  chiefly  at  his  instigation,  the 
Argives  and  their  allies  were  persuaded  to 
break  the  truce;  a  measure  greatly  fitcilitated 
by  the  long-expected  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
transports,  conveying  a  reinforcement  of  twelve 
hundred  soldiers,  and  a  body  of  three  hundred 
cavalry.  Encouraged  by  this  event,  the  Argives, 
regardless  of  the  truce,  attacked  the  ancient 
and  wealthy  city  of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia, 
which,  afUr  a  feeble  resistance,  submitted  to 
their  arms.  They  next  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tegea,  a  design 
extremely  contrary  to  the  mcUnation  of  the 
Eleans,  who  were  eager  to  chastise  the  in- 
habitants of  Lepreum,  a  district  on  their  own 
frontier.  The  Argives,  however,  paid  no  re- 
gard to  their  demands;  and  the  Eleans, ofllbided 
by  this  instance  of  contempt,  retuned  home  in 

&gU8t. 

The  Lacedemonians  learned  with  indigna- 
tion the  submission  of  Orchomenus,  the  siege 
of  Tegea,  and  the  open  infraction  of  the  trea^. 
They  had  formerly  murmured  against  the  im- 
'  prudent  or  perfidious  measures  of  king  Agis; 
but  when  they  felt  the  efibcts  of  his  miscon- 
duct, their  resentment  became  outrageous.  ^  In 
the  first  emotions  of  their  animosity,  they  deter- 
mined to  destroy  his  house,  and  to  subject  him 
to  ^  fine  of  several  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  pay.  But  his  eloquence  and  address 
appeased  the  genera]  clamour ;  and,  as  the  anger 
of  popular  assemblies  is  easily  converted  into 
pity,  he  was  again  taken  into  favour.  His 
known  talents  for  war  recommended  him  to 
the  command  of  the  army ;  and  he  assured  his 
countrymen,  that  his  future  services  should 
speedily  wipe  off  the  stain  from  his  character. 
The  Spartans,  however,  first  elected  on  this 
occiuion  ten  counsellom  to  attend  thoir  kings 
w  the  field,  to  restrain  their  too  precipitate  re- 
solves, and  control  their  too  absolute  authority. 


Having  taken  this  precaution,  the  necessity 
of  which  seemed  justified  by  recent  experience, 
they  summoned  the  assistance  of  their  allies, 
whose  ardour  to  renew  hostilities  was  equal  to 
their  own.  They  proceeded  with  a  numerous 
army  (though  inferior  to  that  formerly  col- 
lected, as  their  confederates  beyond  the  Isthmus 
had  not  yet  time  to  join  them,)  and  marched 
direcUy  to  the  town  of  Mantinea,  expecting 
either  to  take  that  place,  or  to  oblige  the  enemy 
to  defend  it,  by  wiUidrawing  their  troops  from 
the  siege  of  Tegea.  The  approach  of  the  Ar- 
gives prevented  the  surprise  of  Mantinsa;  and 
both  armies,  whose  ambition  or  resentment  had 
been  so  lately  disappointed  of  an  opportunity 
to  display  their  valour  or  their  fury,  eageriy 
prepared  for  an  engagement 

According  to  ancient  custom,  the  leaders  of 
the  several  nations  addressed  their  respective 
troops.  The  Mantin«ans  were  animated  ^  by 
the  sight  of  their  city,  for  the  deibnce  of  which, 
as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, they  were  exhorted  valiantiy  to  contesid. 
The  event  of  the  battle  must  determine  the  im- 
portant alternative  of  dominion  and  servitude ; 
dominion  which  they  had  lately  assumed  over 
various  cities  in  Arcadia,  and  servitude,  which 
they  had  already  suffered  under  the  cmei  ty- 
ranny of  Sparta.**  The  Argives  were  reminded 
**  of  their  ancient  pre-eminence  in  Peloponnesus, 
which  they  had  recently  recovered,  and  which 
their  honour  was  now  called  to  maintain.  They 
were  reminded  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars 
which  they  had  formerly  carried  on,  in  order  to 
repel  the  usurpation  of  a  powerful  and  ambi- 
tious neighbour.  This  was  the  same  enemy 
who  actually  provoked  their  arms,  and  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  revenging,  in  one  day 
the  accumulated  injustice  of  many  centuries." 
The  Athenians  heard,  and  repeated,  ^  That  it 
was  glorious  to  march  at  the  head  of  gallant 
and  &thfu1  allies,  and  to  show  themselves  de 
serving  of  their  hereditary  renown.  They 
yielded  to  none  in  bravery ;  their  power  was  un- 
rivalled ;  and  when  they  had  overcome  the  La- 
cedsmonians,  even  in  the  Peloponnesus,  their 
dominion  would  be  more  extensive  and  secure." 

The  Spartans  briefly  exhorted  theur  followers, 
and  each  other,  **  to  exert  that  innate  valour 
which  had  ever  animated  their  breasts,  and 
which  could  receive  no  additional  force  from  a 
tedious  display  of  useless  words."  Thus  say- 
ing, they  marched  with  a  slow  and  firm  step, 
regulated  by  the  sound  of  the  flute,  to  meet  the 
impetuous  onset*  of  the  Argives  and  Athenians. 
Above  a  thousand  of  the  former,  chosen  from 
the  flower  of  the  noblest  youth  of  Ai^s,  had 
been  employed,  since  the  first  dissensions  occa- 
sioned by  the  peace  of  Nicias,  in  the  constant 
exercise  of  arms,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ho- 
nourable pretensions  of  their  country.  They 
behaved  with  signal  bravery.    The  Athenians 


1  The  admirnble  Tenet  of  Milton,  who  wai  «  dilifnt 
reader  of  Thuejdidei,  are  the  beet  commentary  on  tha  battJe. 
Anon  they  moTe 
In  pcrftet  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutei  and  atA  recorderi,  inch  as  railed 
To  height  of  oobleit  ieni|ier  heroei  old, 
Arminf  to  battle ;  and  inat^ad  of  ra|^ 
Deliberate  Taloor  breathed  flrm  and  uninoTed,  dfce. 
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were  not  wanting  to  their  ancient  fame.  The 
Mantinieans  strenuously  defended  eveiy  thing 
meet  deax  to  them.  But  the  allied  army  had 
been  considerably  weakened  by  the  desertion  of 
the  Eleans;  and  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  king 
Agia,  seconded  by  the  persevering  yalour  of  the 
Sp»rtaiis,3  decided  the  fortune  of  the  batde. 
The  allies  were  repulsed,  broken,  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  put  to  flight  The  Spartans,  un- 
willing to  irritate  their  despair,  or  supersti* 
tiously  observing  an  ancient  maxim,  which 
enjoined  them  ^  to  make  a  bridge  for  a  flying 
enemy,"  did  not  continue  the  pursuit,  but 
speedily  returned  home  to  celebrate  the  Car- 
nean  festival,  rejoicing  in  having  restored  the 
lustre  of  their  arms,  and  recovered  their  autho- 
rity in  the  Peloponnesus. 

This,  in  fact,  proved  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  a  battle,  which  was  not  so  bloody  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  vanquished  hav- 
ing lost  eleven,  and  the  victors  only  three,  hun- 
dred. But  the  revolutions  of  Greece  chiefly 
depended  on  the  fluctuating  politics  of  domestic 
factions.  The  Spartans  haid  a  numerous  party 
in  Argos  itself,  who,  emboldened  by  the  recent 
victoiy  of  their  friends,  inunediately  took  arms, 
abolished  the  popular  government,  destroyed 
the  partisans  of  Athens,  abjured  the  league 
with  that  state,  and  entered  into  a  new  con- 
federacy with  Sparta.  This  event  happened  a 
few  weeks  after  the  engagement,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  winter  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnedan  war.  During  the  two  following 
years,  Aigos  paid  dearly  for  a  moment  of  tran- 
sient splendour,  having  undergone  three  bloody 
revolutions,  which  renewed  the  atrocities  of 
Corcyrean  sedition.  The  contest  ended,  as  in 
Corcyra,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  and  de- 
mocracy. 

The  afl&irs  of  the  Peloponnesus  had  lone 
occupied,  without  engrossing,  the  attention  of 
Athens.  The  year  preceding  her  alliance  with 
Argos,  the  Athenians  reduced  the  rebellious 
city  of  Scion^,  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallen^, 
against  which  their  resentment  had  been  pro- 
voked to  the  utmost  fury,  because  the  Scioneans, 
though  inhabiting  a  country  almost  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  had  defied  the  naval  power  of 
Athens,  and,  amidst  the  misfortunes  of  that 
state,  revolted  to  her  enemies.  The  citizens  of 
Scion^  became  the  victims  of  a  revenge  equally 
cruel  and  imprudent  The  males,  above  the 
age  of  puberty,  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  the 
women  and  children  dragged  into  servitude; 


tit 


9  If  tbe  I0zt  k  not  eorrapt,  the  wonb  of  Thacydidet  are 
vary  remarkable:  Akk*  /trnKtrrm  in  >i«tm  w»rr»  rn  i^»-i- 

j«-To»  jrie«yi»«/»«w».  p.  3M.    "  That  I'     "        * 
•zooadiogiy  infinrWr  m  Uiey  appeared 


««>Te*  iriitytv^Mtvi.  p.  304.  **  That  the  Laeednmonianif 
•zooadiogiy  inferWr  aa  Uiey  appeared  on  thii  oocaaion  to 
tbe  enemy  in  military  ikill.  showed  themeelvee  at  much  in- 
perlor  to  them  io  true  manly  eourajpe.**  It  appears  f^om  the 
deaeription  of  the  battle,  that  the  l^eddttmoniaiu  were  de- 
tetnre,  not  io  ehill,  hot  in  diaciplioe.  In  approachinf  the 
enemy,  their  right  wing  extended  too  far,  which  fteouenlly 
happened  from  the  deeire  of  every  eoldier  to  eoTer  his  on- 
"  by  the  shield  of  the  next  person  on  his  richt. 
tnee  of  this  tendency,  the  Laeede^roonian  left 


wing  was  oTor-reaehed  by  the  enemy*s  right.  Agis  ordered 
tbeBUrita  and  Brasidians  to  wheel  (Vom  their  places  on  the 
righl,  and  lengthen  the  fVont  of  the  left  wing :  commanding 
the  battalions  of  Htppoooidas  snd  Aristootos  to  fill  up  the 
racoity  occasioned  by  this  movement.  But  these  generals 
absolutely  refused  to  obey  orders,  and  were  al>erwards  ba- 
oiabad  BpaJrta  on  that  account.  Thneydid.  p.  389,  st  Mq, 


the  name  and  hononn  of  the  city  extinguished 
for  ever ;  and  the  territory  planted  with  a  new 
colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  Platean  exiles. 
These  atrocious  cruelties  alarmed  the  terror, 
exasperated  the  resentment,  and  invigorated  the 
resistance,  of  the  neighbouring  republics  Their 
defence  was  undertuen  by  Perdiccas,  king  of 
Macedon,  whom  the  Athenians  therefore  inter- 
dicted the  use  of  the  Grecian  seas.  But  that 
ambitious  people  made  so  little  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  Macedonian  coast,  that  Uiey  finally 
desisted  from  this  design,  contenting  themselves 
with  guarding  those  places  which  stUl  preserv- 
ed their  allegiance,  with  re-establishing  do- 
mestic order,  and  with  collectmg  the  customary 
tribute  from  their  numerous  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies. 

The  productive  industry  diffused  through  all 
branches  of  the  community,  the  equality  of 
nivmn  private  fortime,  the  absence  of  ha- 
vii^p.  ^.^^^j  luxury,  together  with  the 
^'f^  \*f*  natural  advantages  of  their  soil  and 
A.  i>.  410.  jjiimato,  enabled  the  Greeks  to  flou- 
rish amidst  furious  and  bloody  wars.  After  a 
short  period  of  tranquillity,  their  exuberant 
population  overflowed,  and  was  obliged  to  dis- 
charge itself  in  foreign  colonies  or  conquests. 
Such  a  period  Athens  enjoyed  for  five  years 
after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  as  the  Macedonian 
and  Argive  wars  only  employed  her  activity, 
without  exhausting  her  strength.  The  necessity 
of  exerting  her  superfluous  vigour  in  some 
useful  and  honourable  design,  was  fatally  ex- 
perienced, in  the  year  following,  by  the  unfor- 
tunate island  of  Melos,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Cydades,  lying  directly  opposite  to  the  Cape 
of  Malea,  the  southern  promontory  of  Laconia. 

This  beautiful  island,  sixtv  miles  in  ciroum- 
ference,  of  a  cireular  form,  of  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature, and  affording,  in  peculiar  perfection,* 
the  usual  productions  of  a  Bne  climate,  haJd 
eariy  invited  the  colonization  of  the  Spartans; 
and  the  happy  settlement  had  enjoyed  political 
independence  for  seven  hundred  years.  The 
strength  and  importance  of  the  capital,  which 
had  me  same  name  with  the  island,  may  be  un- 
derstood by  the  armament,  of  thirty  ships,  and 
near  three  thousand  soldiers,  which  the  Athe- 
nians brought  against  it.  Before  they  com- 
menced hostilities,  either  by  attacking  the  city, 
or  by  ravaging  the  country,  they  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Melians,  in  order  to  persuade  them 
to  surrender,  witliout  incurring  the  danger  or 
the  punishment  of  an  unequal,  and  proli^bly  a 
fruiUess,  resistance.  The  cautious  islanders, 
well  acquainted  with  the  eloquence  and  address 
of  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend, 
denied  them  the  permission  to  speak  before  the 
public  assembly,  but  appointed  a  deputation  of 
the  magistrates,  to  hear  and  examine  their  de- 
mands. The  Athenian  ambassadors  were  re- 
ceived in  the  senate-house,  where  a  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  conferenee  was  held,^ 
which,  while  it  engages  oux  compassion  for  the 


3  The  i«1and  of  Males  Is  eirery  where  Impregnated  with 
iron,  bitumen,  sniphur,  and  ether  minerals.  It  is  deseribed 
by  Tooraefort  as  a  great  laboratoiy.  Its  subterranean  flraa 
are  snpposed  to  glre  peeuHar  fbroo  and  flavour  to  its  winti 
and  fVnits. 

4  Thttcydld.  1,  v.  p.  400^  St  it^* 
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unhappy  victims  of  ambition,  explains  the  pre- 
vailing lentiments  and  opinions  of  the  Greeks 
in  matters  of  war  and  government,  and  illus- 
txtSsB  the  daring  injustice  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public    The  ambaaiadon  began  the  dialogue, 
bj  observing,  *^  That  since  the  distrust  of  the 
Melians,  probably  arising  from  the  conscious 
weakness  of  their  cause,  had  refused  them  the 
liberty  of  speaking,  in  a  continued  oration,  to 
the  assembiy  of  the  people,  they  should  use  that 
mode  of  conference  which  seemed  most  agree- 
able to  the  inclinations  of  their  adversaries, 
and  pati«itly  listen  to  the  objection*  which 
might  occur  to  any  part  of  their  discourse." 
Melians.  ^  The  proposal  is  justand  reasonable; 
but  you  have  come  hither  witfiKtn  armed  force, 
which  renders  you  judges  in  your  own  cause. 
Though  vanquished  in  debate,  you  may  still 
conquer  by  arms ;  but  if  «re  yield  in  argument, 
we  must  submit  to  slavery .**    ^thentatu,   **'  If 
jovL  intend  to  talk  of  matters  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  done.**  M,  ^  It  is  surely  excusable 
for  those,  whose  all  is  at  stake,  to  turn  them- 
selves on  every  side,  and  to  suggest  their  sus- 
picions and  their  doubts.  But  let  the  conference 
be  carried  on  in  the  manner  which  you  have 
proposed."    A,   ^^And,  on  both  sides,  let  all 
superfluous  arguments  be  omitted ;  either  that 
ire;  having  repelled  and  conquered  tbe  Persians, 
are  entitled  to^overn  the  Greeks;  or  that  you^ 
being  a  colony  of  Lacedsmon,  are  entitled  to 
independence.    Let  us  speak  like  men  of  sense 
and  experience,  who  know  that  the  equal  rules 
of  justice  are  observed  only  by  men  of  an  equal 
condition ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  strong  to 
command,  and  to  the  weak  to  obey ;  because 
such  is  the  interest  of  both."   Jtf.  "  How  can 
our  interest  and  vonrs  coincide  ?"  A,  "  By  sub- 
mission, you  will  save  your  lives ;  and  by  pre- 
serving you,  we  will  increase  our  own  power." 
M,  ^  Consider  (for  this  also  must  be  mentioned, 
since  disregarding  Justice^  you  are  governed 
only  by  uUlUy)  that  your  unprovoked  invasion 
of  the  Melians  will  rouse  the  resentment  of 
all  Greece ;  will  render  all  neutral  states  your 
enemies ;  and,  if  ever  your  empire  should  de- 
cline, (as  what  human  grandeur  is  not  subject 
to  decay  ?)  will  expose  you  to  a  dreadful  and 
just  punishment"  A,  ^^  The  continuance  of  our 
empice  is  the  care  of  fortune  and  the  gods ;  the 
little  that  man  can  do  to  preserve  it,  %ot  will 
not  neglect.    The  liberty  of  Melos  offends  the 
pride  of  the  neighbouring  isles,  and  stirs  them 
to  rebellion.  The  interest  of  our  present  power 
must  prevail  over  the  apprehension  of  future 
danger."  M.  «  While  the  Athenians  are  thus 
prepared  to  incur  danger  for  the  preservation 
of  empire,  and  their  subject  islands  to  defy  death 
for  the  hopes  of  freedom,  would  it  not  be  the 
basest  and  most  infamous  cowardice  in  us,  who 
have  long  enjoyed  liberty,  to  decline  any  toil  or 
danger  for  maintaining  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  glorious  of  all  human  possessions  ?"    A. 
"  We  are  not  come  hither  to  dispute  the  prize 
of  valour,  but  to  offer  terms  of  safety."  M, 
^  The  event  of  war  is  uncertain ;  there  is  some 
hope  in  resistance,  none  in  submission."    A, 
*^  Flattering  hope  often  deceives  the  prosperous 
and  the  powerful,  but  always  destroys  the  weak 
and  unfortunate,  who,   disregarding  natural 


means  of  preservation,  have  recourse  to  idl-t 
dreams  of  the  fancy,  to  omens,  oracles,  divina- 
tion, and  all  the  fallacious  illusions  of  a  vain 
superstition."  M,  **>  We  know  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  Melians  to  contend  with  the 
strength  and  fortune  of  Athens :  yet  we  trust 
that  the  gods  will  support  the  justice  of  our 
cause;  and  that  the  liacedsamonians,  from 
whom  we  are  descended,  moved  by  a  sense  of 
honour,  will  defend  their  own  blood."  A,  ^  Be- 
lieve not  that  Athens  will  be  forsaken  by  the 
gods.  Ambition  is  implanted  in  man.  The 
wisdom  of  providence,  not  an  Athenian  decree, 
has  established  the  inevitable  law^  that  the 
strong  should  govern  the  weak.  As  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Lacedemonians,  we  sincerely 
congratulate  your  happy  ignorance  of  their 
principles.  Whatever  equity  prevails  in  their 
domestic  institutions,  (hey  have  but  one  rule 
respecting  their  neighbours,  which  is,  to  regu- 
late all  Uieir  transactions  with  them  by  their 
own  conveniency."  Jii.  ^  It  is  chiefly  that  con- 
sideration which  affords  us  hope,  that  they  will 
not  forsake  an  island  which  they  have  planted, 
lest  they  should  be  regarded  as  traitors,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  unfavourable  to 
their  interest,  especially  since  Melos,  lying  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  territories, 
would  be  a  dangerous  possession  in  the  hands 
of  an  enemy."  A,  "•  The  timid  caution  of  the 
Lacedemonians  seldom  takes  the  fleld,  even 
against  their  inveterate  enemies  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, unless  when  their  standard  is  attended 
by  numerous  allies.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that,  for  the  safety  of  a  colony,  they  will  alone 
cross  the  Cretan  sea,  to  contend  with  the  supe- 
rior navy  of  Athens."  M.  »  Should  the  Lace- 
demonians be  averse  to  sail,  they  can  transport 
others  in  their  stead ;  and  the  extent  of  the 
Cretan  sea  may  elude  the  vigilance  of  your 
ships ;  or  should  that  probability  fail,  the  Lace- 
demonians may  attack  your  subjects  on  the 
continent,  and  accomplish  the  designs  of  the 
warlike  Brasidas."  A.  ^  You  are  determined, 
it  seems,  to  learn,  by  fatal  experience,  that  fear 
never  compelled  the  Athenians  to  desist  from 
their  designs;  especially  never  to  raise  the  siege 
of  any  place  which  they  had  once  invested. 
For  during  the  whole  of  this  long  conference, 
you  have  not  mentioned  a  single  particular  ca- 
pable of  affording  any  just  ground  of  confi- 
dence. Deceived  by  the  splendour  of  words, 
you  talk  of  honour  and  independence,  rejecting 
the  offers  of  a  powerfld  state,  whose  arms  you 
are  unable  to  resist,  and  whose  protection  you 
might  obtain  at  the  expense  of  a  moderate 
tribute.  Lest  shame  should  have  any  share  m 
this  dangerous  behaviour,  we  shall  bave  you 
to  consult  privately,  only  reminding  you  once 
more,  that  your  present  deliberations  involve 
the  fate  of  your  country." 

The  Athenian  ambassadors  retired;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Melians  recalled  them, 
and  *^  declared  their  unanimous  resolution  not 
to  betray,  in  one  unlucky  hour,  the  liberty 
which  they  had  maintained  for  seven  hundred 
years ;  depending  on  the  vigorous  assistance  of 
their  Lacedemonian  kinsmen,  and  trusting 
especially  in  that  divine  providence  which  had 
hitherto    most    wonderfully    preserved    them 
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amidft  the  general  coiiTiilflieiM  of  Greece.  But 
they  entreated  the  Athenians  to  accept  their 
ofiers  of  neatrality,  and  to  abstain  from  iinpro- 
Toked  Tiolence.*'  The  ambasBadon  prepared 
for  retnming  to  the  camp,  leaving  the  commie- 
Aoners  with  a  eaxcastic  threat,  ^That  of  all 
men,  in  each  a  delicate  eitnatton,  the  Melians 
alone  thought  the  future  more  certain  than  the 
past,  and  would  grieTously  suffer  for  their  follj, 
m  preferring  to  the  proposals  of  certain  and 
munediate  mfhty,  the  deceitftilneaB  of  hope,  the 
nstabitity  of  fortune,  and  th^  vain  prospect  of 
Lacedemonian  aid.**  The  Athenians,  irritated 
#7  oppoaitaon,  invested,  without  delay,  the  capi- 
jU  of  Melos,  which  wae  blocked  up  for  several 


montiis  by  sea  a»d  ImmI.  The  beneged,  after 
suffering  cmelly  by  Ikmine,  made  several  dee- 
pemte  salties,  seised  the  Athenian  maga&nes, 
and  destroyed  part  of  their  works.  But  to- 
wards the  end  of  winter,  their  resistance  was 
defeated  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
combined  with  domestic  treason.  The  males 
above  the  age  of  fouHeen  shared  the  nnhappy 
fate  of  the  Soioneans.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  subjected  to  perpetual  servitude,  and 
five  hundred  new  InhahttaatB,  drawn  from  the 
neighbonring  colonies  of  Athens,  were  sent  to 
occupy  the  vacant  lands,  which  had  been  culti^ 
vated  and  adorned  for  seven  centuries  by  the 
labour  of  the  ezteimaiiated  Mefiaas.^ 
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AleibMei  pnmotet  the  SieiHan  EaefdUwnr-IUoohawm  m  <to  IH&nd^Ep^auy  to  Aihm^^ 
Extrwagani   Views  if  AleUnade^-^Oppe^  by  JVteuM— 7%e  Athemane  prepmre  le 


Sieihf-^Tkeir  Armament  beheld  with  Suepieum  ^  Ae  Ualian  Statee-^DetiberationM  eoneeming 
the  Mode  of  carrying  on  the  War—Akibtadee  takes  Catona  by  Stratagem — His  Intrwueo  in 
Messeni — He  is  unseasonab^  reeaUed  to  Athens — Charged  with  Treason  and  hnpiety— Escapes 
to  Sparta — Jfitias  determines  to  attack  Syraeuso^Deseriptian  of  that  City — The  Athenians 
preoaU  in  a  Battle— Return  to  Catasut  and  JVoxof . 


^HE  inhuman  massacre  of  the  Melians  has 
been  ascribed  by  an  instructive,  though 
often  huaoeurate  biographer,'  to  the  unfeeling 
pride  of  Alcibiades.  But  more  ancient  and  au- 
thentic writers,'  whose  silence  seems  to  excul- 
pate the  son  of  Clinias  from  this  atrocious 
accusation,  represent  him  as  the  principal 
author  of  the  expedition  against  Sicily ;  an  ex- 
pedition not  more  unjust  in  its  principle  than 
fetal  in  its  consequences. 
A    p  The  salutary  union  between  the 

479    4flfl     ^^  princes  of  Syracuse  and  Agri- 

^""^  gentum  triumphed,  as  we  had  ooca- 
aon  to  relate,  over  the  ambition  and  resources 
of  Carthage.  Sicily  flourished  under  thevir^ 
tuous  administration  of  (Jelon^  and  Theron; 
but  its  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  their  inomediate  successors.  Hieron 
king  of  Syracuse  proved  victorious  in  a  long 
^nd  bloody  war,  during  which  the  uncapacity 
and  misfortunes  of  his  rival  Thrasideus  em- 
boldened the  resentment  of  his  subjects,  already 
provoked  by  his  injustice  and  cruelty.'  I^ 
escaped  the  popular  fiiry,  but  fell  a  victim  to 
his  own  despair ;  and  tlie  Agrigentines  having 
expelled  the  femily  of  an  odious  tyrant,  insti- 
totsd  a  republican  form  of  policy. 

The  false,  cruel,  and  avaricious  Hieron  (for 
such  at  least  he  is  deecribed^  in  the  first  years 
of  his  reign)  probably  received  little  benefit 
from  the  dangerous  influence  of  prosperity. 
But  his  mind  was  not  incapable  of  reflection ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  long  sickness  and  con- 


1  Thucydid.  L  ▼.  p.  410.  ud  fin. 

3  PlaL  in  Aldb. 

a  ThveTdid.  I.  v.    Ljtiai  Orat  coot  AJoIb. 

4  8m  aboT*.  n.  14Sw 
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finement,  he  discovered  the  emptiness  of  such 
objects  as  kinss  are  taught  to  admke,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  solid  pleasures  of  the  mind. 
By  conversing  with  Grecian  philoeophers,  he 
learned  the  most  important  of  all  lessens,  that 
of  conversing  with  himself;  a  conversation 
which  none  but  the  most  virtnous  or  the  moat 
vicious  of  men  can  long  and  frequently  main- 
tain, without  deriving  from  it  essential  profit. 
With  the  improvement  of  his  understanding, 
the  sentiments  of  Hieron  improved ;  his  charac- 
ter and  manners  underwent  a  total  change ;  and 
the  latter  years  of  his  reisn  adorn  the  history 
of  Sioily,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.^  The 
poets  Simonides,  £schylus,  and  Baeehilidea, 
frequented  his  court,  and  admired  the  greatneas 
of  his  mind,  rather  than  of  his  fortune.  The 
sublime  genius  of  Pindar  has  celebrated  the 
magnifieent  generosity  of  his  LUnstrious  patron. 
And' in  an  age  when  writing  was  the  picture 
of  conversation,  because  men  talked  as  they 
needed  not  have  been  ashamed  to  write,  the 
impartial  disciple  of  Socrates,  who  had  nothing . 
to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  ashes  of  a  king 
of  Sicily,  has  represented  Hieron,  in  the  dia- 
logue entitled  from  his  name,*  as  a  model  of 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

Ol  mn  It  ia  a  mortifyin|r  reflection  that 

^'^'»      the  inimitable  quahties  of  a  virtn- 

A  V  'ii#iit   ^^'  prince    should  naturally  en* 

A.  %u.  400.  f^^f^^  ^^  ^f^  OP  irritate  the 


vices  of  a  degenerate  successor.  The  |^q 
reign  of  Hieron  was  followed  by  the  bloody 
granny  of  Thrasybulus;  a  wretch  who,  die* 
gracing  the  throne  and  human  nature,  was  ex* 
pelled  from  Sicily  by  the  just  indignation  of 
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his  rabjecti.  RMentment  u  more  pei 
tlian  gratitude.  Tiie  Syracomis  forgot  the 
fame  of  Gelon ;  they  forgot  the  zeoent  merit  of 
Hieron ;  and,  that  thej  might  neyer  be  again 
•nbjected  to  a  tyrant  like  Thrasybulos,  ex- 
changed the  odious  power  of  kings  for  the  dan- 
gerous fury  of  democracy.* 

The  inferior  cities  having  saocessively  imi- 
tated the  example  of  Agrigentum^and  Syracuse, 
the  Qrecian  colonies  in  Sicily  experienced  the 
disorders  of  that  tumultuous  liberty  which  had 
so  long  prevailed  in  the  mother  country.  Dis- 
tracted by  internal  discord,  and  harassed  by 
external  hostility,  they  had  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  the  politics  of  Greece. 
The  republic  of  Syracuse,  which  was  alone 
capable  of  interposing,  with  effect,  in  the  quar- 
rels of  that  country,  imitated,  instead  of  op- 
posing, the  ambition  of  Athens.  Most  of  the 
Dorian  settlements  had  become  confederates, 
or  rather  tributaries,  to  the  Syracusans;  and 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  that  aspiring  people,  though  torn  by 
domestic  factions,  strenuously  exerted  their 
valour  against  the  Ionic  settlements  of  Leon- 
tiom,  Catana,  and  Naxos. 

While  these  anhappv  islanden  struggled 
with  the  turbulence  of  a  government  more 
nivmn  etormy  than  the  whirlpools  of 
kSUuLs,  ®^y"*  ^^  Charybdis,  they  like- 
A  C  4SB  ^^"®  ^iij^^y^t  ^o^o^oi't  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  democracy ;  which, 
of  all  political  constitutions,  presents  the  widest 
scope  to  the  exercise  of  superior  talents,  and 
has  always  been  the  most  productive  in  great 
men.  The  active  fermentation  of  popular 
assemblies  had  given  the  eloquence  of  a  Gor- 
gias  to  Leontium,  and  the  abilities  of  a  Her- 
mocrates  to  Syracuse.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  former  came  to  Athens 
to  solicit  the  protection  of  that  republic  against 
the  unjust  usurpation  of  the  Sicilian  capital. 
His  arniments  convmced  the  judgment,  and 
the  brilliant  harmony  of  his  style  transported 
the  sensibility,  of  the  Athenians.  They  im- 
mediately despatched  twenty  ships  of  war  to 
the  assistance  of  their  Ionic  brethren.  Two 
years  afterwards  a  similar  request  was  made, 
and  as  readily  complied  with ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians seemed  disposed  to  engage  with  vigour 
in  the  war,  when  the  foresight  of  Hermocrates, 
alarmed  by  the  intrusion  of  these  ambitious 
strangers,  promoted  a  general  congress  of  the 
states  of  Sicily. 

Olvmn  '^^^  convention  was  held  at  the 

y^^'  central  town  of  Gela ;  it  was  at- 
A  n  'aoa  tended  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
'  all  the  Doric  and  Ionic  cities.  Her- 
mocrates represented  Syracuse ;  and  illustrious 
as  that  republic  was,  his  conduct  proved  him 
worthy  its  highest  honours.  While  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  states  dwelt  on  their  par- 
ticular grievances,  and  urged  their  separate 
interests,  Hermocrates  regurded  and  enforced 
only  the  general  interest  of  Sicily.  His  argu- 
ments fimdly  prevailed,  and  all  parties  were 
engaged  to  terminate  their  domestic  contests. 
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lest  the  whole  island  should  fall  a  prey  lo  a 
foreign  power.* 

Olvmn  ^^^  ^  ^^""^  ^^  onion,  so  season- 

^  I  ^'  able  and  salutary,  depended  on  the 
A  C416  transient  influence  of  a  single  man, 
*  while  the  principles  of  discord  were 
innumerable  and  permanent  Within  a  few 
years  after  this  event,  Leontium  was  taken 
and  destroyed,  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  exiles,  and  its  confede- 
rates, the  EgestcDans,  closely  besieged  by  the 
conjunct  arms  of  Selinus  and  Syracuse.  The 
unfortunate  communities  again  sent  an  embassy 
to  Athens,  pleading  the  rights  of  consanguinity 
and  addressing  not  only  the  passions  but  the 
interest  of  their  powerful  allies.  **  The  Athe 
nians,"  they  insisted,  **were  bound  by  every 
principle  of  sound  policy  to  repress  the  growing 
greatness  of  Syracuse,  which  must  otherwise 
become  a  formidable  accession  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian league ;  and  now  was  the  time  for  un- 
dertaking that  enterprise,  while  their  Ionian 
kinsmen  in  Sicily  were  still  capable  of  exerting 
some  vigour  ip  their  own  defence."  In  order 
to  enforce  these  arguments,  the  ambassadors  of 
Egesta  or  Segesta  gave  an  ostentatious,  and 
even  a  very  false,  description  of  the  wealth  of 
their  republic ;  which,  according  to  their  ac- 
count, was  capable  of  furnishing  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  war.  Their  fellow  cituens  at 
home  carried  on  the  deception  by  a  most  un- 
justifiable artifice,  displaying  to  the  Athenian 
commissioners  sent  to  confer  with  them,  the 
borrowed  riches  of  their  neighbours,  and  raising, 
by  extraordinary  expedients,  ilie  sum  of  sixty 
talents  of  silver,  to  maintain,  for  a  month,  an 
Athenian  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  as  if  they  had  pur- 
posed monthly  to  repeat  this  large  subsidy, 
which  at  once  exhausted  their  faculties,^ 

The  arguments  of  their  Sicilian  allies  were 
doubtless  entitled  to  considerable  weight  with 
the  Athenians;  yet  various  reasons  might  have 
dissuaded  that  ambitious  people  from  under- 
taking, at  the  present  juncture,  an  expedition 
against  the  powerful  republic  of  Syracuse.  The 
cloud  of  war,  which  Pericles  saw  advancing 
with  rapid  motion  from  the  Peloponnesus,  had 
been  at  length  dispelled  by  the  valour  and  fop* 
tune  of  the  Athenians;  not,  however,  before 
the  arms  of  Brasidas  had  shaken  their  empire 
to  the  foundation.  The  same  storm  might  be 
again  collected,  if  the  Athenians  removed  their 
armies  from  home,  eq>ecially  if  they  were  un* 
fortunate  abroad,  since  the  wounded  pride  of 
Sparta  would  eagerly  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  revenge.  The  rebellion  of  the  Macedonian 
cities  was  still  unsubdued,  and  it  would  be 
highly  imprudent  and  dangerous,  before  re- 
covering the  allegiance  of  these  ancient  poeses 
sions,  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  new  terri- 
tories. Should  the  Athenian  expedition  against 
Sicily  be  crowned  with  the  roost  flattering  sue* 
cess,  it  would  still  be  difficult,  nay,  impossible, 
to  preserve  such  a  distant  and  extensive  con- 
quest; but  should  this  ambitious  design  fail  in 
the  execution,  as  there  was  too  good  reason  to 
apprehend,  the  misfortunes  of  the  Athenians, 
whose  greatness  was  the  object  both  of  terror 
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Had  of  enyy,  would  eneonnge  the  rebellioiM 
upirit  of  their  subjects  and  allies,  excite  the 
latent  animosity  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
reinforce  their  ancient  enemies  by  the  resent- 
ment and  hostility  of  Syracase  and  her  con- 
federates, justly  provoked  by  the  daring  inva- 
sion of  their  island. 

These  prudential  considerations  were  unable 
to  cool  the  ardour  of  the  Athenian  assembly, 
inflamed  by  the  breath  of  their  favourite  Alci- 
biades.  ft  is  a  just  and  profound  observation 
of  Machiavel,  that  the  real  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  often  contracted  to  a  narrower  point 
in  republics  than  in  monarchies;  an  observa- 
tion which  that  sagacious  statesman  had  learn- 
ed from  the  experienco  of  his  native  city,  and 
which  he  might  have  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  Greeks,  whose  political  measures,  and 
even  whose  national  character,  depended  on 
the  transient  influence  of  a  few  individuals. 
Under  the  direction  of  Aristides  and  Themisto- 
des,  the  Athenians  displayed  the  soundest 
policy,  adorned  by  unshaken  probity,  and  by 
heroic  valour.  Cimon  inspired  the  generous 
ambition  which  animated  his  own  breast:  a 
a  dignified  grandeur  and  magnanimous  firm- 
ness distinipiished  the  long  i^ministration,  I 
had  almost  said  reign,  of  Pericles.  The  son  of 
Clinias  succeeded  to  the  power  and  authority, 
without  succeeding  to  the  virtues  of  those 
neat  men,  whom  his  pride  disdained  to  imitate. 
Regardless  of  order  and  decency,  with  a  licen- 
tious masnifioenoe  most  oflfensive  to  the  spirit 
of  repubfiean  equality,  he  blendf d  a  certain 
deganee  of  manners  which  not  only  repelled 
censure,  but  attracted  applause.  Thus  dis- 
pensed from  observing  the  established  formali- 
ties of  private  life,  he  expected  that  the  glory 
of  his  administration  might  soar  above  the  ordi- 
nary dictates  of  political  prudence.*  Thou|rh 
he  preferred  what  was  useful  to  what  was  vir- 
tuous, he  preferred  what  was  brilliant  to  what 
was  useful,  and,  disdaining  the  common  gifts 
of  valour  and  fortune,  aspirad  at  objects  extra- 
ordinary and  unattainable.  The  recovery  of 
the  Athenian  possessions,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  an  empire,  already  too  extensive,  mi^ht 
have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  a  bold  and  active 
stalesmait.  But  the  extravagant  hopes  of  Alci- 
biades  expatiated  in  a  wider  field.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Sicily  itself  he  regarded  only  as  a 
necessary  introduction  to  farther  and  more  im- 
portant conquests.  The  intermediate  situation 
of  that  beautifttl  and  fertile  island  opened,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  easy  conmiunication  with  the 
eastern  front  of  Italy,  which,  from  Brundusiunix 
to  the  Sicilian  firith,  was  adorned  by  populous 
and  flourishing  cities;  and  on  the  other,  afford- 
ed a  short  and  safe  passage  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  which,  for  many  ages,  had 
been  cultivated  and  enriched  by  the  united  la- 
bours of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  In  his 
waking  or  sleeping  dreams,  Alcibiades  grasped 
the  wide  extent  of  those  distant  possessions,  by 
the  resources  of  which  he  expected  finally  to 
•ubdue  the  pertinacious  spirit,  and  obstinate 
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resistance,  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Thus  secure 
at  home,  and  sovereign  of  the  sea,  Athens  might 
incorporate  with  her  own  the  troops  of  the 
c<mquered  provinces,  and  maintain  an  unshaken 
dominion  over  the  most  delightful  portion  of 
the  earth,  while  her  fortunate  citixens,  deliyered 
from  all  laborious  and  mercenary  cares,  would 
be  supported  by  the  contributions  of  subject 
nations,  and  enabled  to  display,  in  their  lull 
extent,  that  taste  for  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence, that  greatness  of  soul  and  superiority  of 
genius,  which  justly  entitled  them  to  the  empire 
of  the  world.6 

Olvmn  Allured  by  these  extravagant,  but 

^^[  ^*  flattering  prospects  of  grandeu  r,  the 
X  r  AIR  Athenians,  in  two  successive  assem- 
A.  iy.  410.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ujterval  of 

five  days,  agreed  to  the  resolution  of  making 
war  against  Sicily,  and  of  raising  such  naval 
and  military  force  as  seemed  necessary  for  car- 
rying it  on  with  vigour  and  success.  While 
they  still  deliberated  on  the  latteic  object,  the 
virtuous  Nicias,  who  had  been  named  with 
Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  to  the  command  of 
the  projected  armament,  omitted  nothing  that 
prudence  could  suggest,  and  patriotism  eidbrce, 
to  deter  his  countiymen  from  such  a  dangerous 
and  fatal  design.  On  this  memorable  occasion, 
he  threw  aside  his  usual  timidity,  and  divested 
himself  of  thatrigid  regard  for  established  forms, 
which  was  natural  to  his  age  and  character. 
Though  the  assembly  was  convened  to  deter- 
mine Uie  proportion  of  supplies  and  troops,  and 
the  means  of  collecting  them  with  the  (peatest 
expedition  and  facility,  he  ventured,  contrary 
to  ancient  custom,  to  propose  a  difiTerent  sub- 
ject of  debate;  afiirming,  ^That  the  interest 
of  Athens  was  concerned,  not  in  providing  the 
preparations  for  the  Sicilian  invasion,  but  in 
re-examining  the  expediency  of  the  war.  The 
assembly  ought  not  to  be  moved  by  the  argu- 
ments and  intreaties  of  the  persecuted  Egiste- 
ans,  and  fugitive  Leontines,  whom  resentment 
had  taognt  to  exaggerate,  and  misery  to  de- 
ceive. Nor  ought  the  vain  phantom  of  glory 
and  ambition  to  engage  AUiens  in  a  design 
perhaps  altogether  impracticable,  and,  in  the 
present  juncture,  peculiarly  unseasonable ;  since 
it  would  be  madness  to  excite  the  flames  of  a 
new  war,  before  the  ashes  of  the  old  were  ex- 
tinguished. The  pleas  of  danger  and  self-de- 
fence were  in  the  highest  degree  frivolous;  for, 
should  the  dreaded  power  of  Syracuse  be  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  Sicily,  the  Athenians 
would  have  nothing  to  apprehend :  this  event 
would  rather  increase  their  security.  In  the 
actual  state  of  the  island,  particular  cities  might 
be  persuaded  by  fear,  or  interest,  to  court  the 
protection  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy ; 
but  the  victorious  Syracuse  would  disdain  to 
foUow  the  standard  of  SparU.  Should  the 
former  republic,  by  an  effort  of  uncommon 
generosity,  subject  the  partial  dictates  of  her 
pride  to  the  general  safety  and  honour  of  the 
Dorian  name,  sound  poUcy,  however,  would 
still  prevent  her  from  endangering  the  precari- 
ous empire  which  she  had  obtained  over  her 
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ueighboun,  hy  irtnogtheniiur  the  coaMeracy 
of  FeloponneMui,  of  whieh  tbe  avowed  design 
was  to  give  libeirty  and  indqpendenoe  to  the 
Grecian  cities.    Shovld  all  lemote  riews  of 
policy   be   disregarded,   yet   inunediate    fear 
would  deter  the  Syracusaas  from  proToking 
the  resentment  of  Athens,  the  effiMsts  of  which 
Ihey  had  not  as  yet  experienced,  but  which, 
being  unknown,  must  ^pear  the  more  formida- 
ble. It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Sicilian 
expedition  might  be  omitted  without  danger; 
but  if  this  enterprise,  which  had  been  hastily 
resolved  on,  were  injudiciously  executed,  or  if 
any  of  those  misfortunes  should  happen,  which 
are  but  too  frequent  in  war,  the  Athenians 
would  be  exposed  not  only  to  danger,  but  to 
disgrace  and  ruin.    The  result  of  such  an  im- 
portant deliberation  ought  not  to  be  committed 
to  the  rash  decision  of  youthful  levity ;  which 
viewed  the  Sicilian  war,  as  it  did  every  other 
object,  through  the  delusive  medium  of  hope, 
vanity,  and  ambition;  and,  totally  disregarding 
the  expense  and  danger  to  be  incurred  by  the 
republic,  considered  only  the  profits  of  military 
command,  which  might  repair  the  wreck  cSt 
exhausted  fortunes,  and*  supply  a  new  fund  for 
the  indulgence  of  extravagant  and  licentious 
pleasures.    He  had  in  his  eye  a  youth  of  that 
description,  the  principal  author  of  the  expedi- 
tion, who  was  suiTounded  by  a  numerous  band 
of  adherents,  determined  to  upland  his  dis- 
course and  to  promote  his  measures.    It  be- 
came the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  assembly 
to  resist  with  firmness  that  juvenile  conspiracy. 
In  such  a  dangerous  crisis,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  president  to  dispense  with  ordinary  forms, 
and  to  act,  not  merely  as  the  instrument,  but 
as  the  physician,  of  a  diseased  republic.    The 
question  ought  to  be  debated  a  second  time; 
and  the  Athenians  ought  to  rescind  the  decree 
against  Sicily,  which  had  passed  without  suffi- 
cient examination,  in  the  absence  of  several 
aged  and  respectable  counsellors."* 

This  discourse  immediately  called  up  Alci- 
biades,  who,  presuming  on  his  credit  with  the 
sssembly,  admowledgwl,  ^That  he  had  aspired 
to  the  command  in  Sicily,  and  that  he  thought 
himself  justly  entitled  to  that  honour.  The 
extravagance  of  which  he  was  accused,  had  re- 
dounded to  the  profit  of  his  countiry;  since  bis 
magnificence  at  the  Olympic  games,  however 
it  might  be  traduced  by  an  abusive  epithet,  had 
extended  the  slory  of  Athens,  and  deserved  the 
admiration  of  Ctreece.  His  youUi  and  inex- 
perience had  effected  what  the  policy  of  the 
wisest  statesmen  had  often  attempted  in  vain. 
A  powerful  confederacv  had  been  formed 
against  Sparta,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and  the  terror  of  a  domestic  foe 
would  long  prevent  the  enmity  of  that  rival 
state  from  interrupting  the  progress  of  Athe- 
nian grandeur.  In  an  expedition,  evidently 
directed  to  this  glorious  end,  expense  and 
danger  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  shice  wealth 
was  usefully  sacrificed  to  purehase  victory  and 
renown;  and  power  was  only  to  be  preserved 
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by  soiling  every  favourable  opportunity  to  in- 
crease it.  To  the  undertaking  which  he  ad- 
vised, no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made; 
its  expense  would  be  furnished  by  the  £giBt»- 
ans,  and  other  confederates;  and  the  danger 
could  not  be  great,  as  Sicily,  however  exten- 
sive and  populous,  was  inhabited  by  a  promis- 
cuous crowd  of  various  nations,  without  arms 
or  discipline,  devoid  of  patriotism,  and  incapa- 
ble of  union.*'3 

The  assembly  murmured  applausa^  confirmed 
their  former  decree,  and  testified  for  the  war 
greater  alacrity  than  before.    Nicias  perceived 
the  violence  of  the  popular  current;  still,  how- 
ever, he  made  one  ineffectual  effort  to  resist  its 
force.    ^^  The  success  of  an  invader,"  he  ob- 
served, "commonly  depended  on  the  weight 
and  rapidity  of  his  first  unexpected  impreanon, 
which  confirmed  the  confidence  of  his  friends, 
and  excited  dismay  and  terror  in  his  enemies. 
If  the  expedition  into  Sicily  must  be  under- 
taJken  in  defiance  of  every  difficulty  and  dan- 
^r,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  carried  into  exeea- 
tion  with  the  utmost  vigour.    The  Athenians 
might  thus  secure  the  assistance  of  Naxos  and 
Catena,  which  were  connected  by  affinity  with 
the  Egisteans  and  Leontines.    But  there  re- 
mained seven  cities,  and  those  far  more  power- 
ful, with  which  they  must  prepare  to  contend; 
particularly  Selinus  and  Syracuse,  places  well 
provided  with  ships,  magazines,  cavalry,  aicb- 
eis,  heavy-armed  troops,  and  every  object  and 
resource  most  useful  in  defensive  war.    An 
armament  ^mply  naval  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  cope  with  vudi  a  strength.    Five  thousand 
pikemen,  with  a  proportional  number  of  arch- 
ers and  cavalry,  could  not  render  the  invasimi 
suoceesful.    After  arriving  in  Sicily,  the  towiM 
most  be  besieged  or  stormed ;  workmen,  with 
all  sorts  of  machines  and  implements,  must  be 
collected  for  those  purposes,  and  transported 
to  an  island  ^om  which,  in  the  four  winter 
months,  a  messenger  could  scarcely  return  to 
Athens.    This  necessary  train,  which  would 
greatly  encumber  the  fleet  and  army,  must  be 
subsisted  in  a  hostile  country.    Besides  a  hun- 
dred gallojTS,  a  great  number  of  tanden  and 
victu  Jlen  would  be  required  for  the  expedi- 
tion. To  collect  such  an  immense  mass  of  war, 
demanded,  doubtless,  astonishing  ardour  and 
perseverance;  but  if  tlie  Athenians  intended  to 
employ  a  smaller  force,  he  must,  in  justice  to 
his  country  and  himself,  decline  accepting  the 
command,  since  nothing  less  than  what  he  had 
described  could  promise  a  hope  of  ^ctoiy^  or 
prevent  the  certainty  of  defeat."* 
Olvmn  '^^^  '*^  attempt  of  Nicias  to  die- 

7^'  suade  his  countrymen  from  this 
K  C  415  ^'^  enterprise,  by  magnifying  the 
difficulty  of  its  execution,  produced 
an  opposite  effect.  The  obstacles,  which  were 
unable  to  conquer,  only  animated  the  courage 
of  the  assembly ;  and  it  was  determined,  that 
the  generals  should  be  invested  with  full  au- 
thority to  raise  such  sums  of  money,  and  to 
levy  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  might  ensure 
success  to  their  arms.    The  domestic  strength 
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^  ikeJMumjmm  mtm  VM^iial  to  tlie  freatoen 
of  the  undertaking:  proper  agents  wese  de- 
■patched  to  demaod  an  eortraordinaiy  contribu- 
lioB  firem  their  dependeBt  stales,  as  well  as  to 
MiBinoA  the  relnctent  assistance  of  their  more 
warlike  allies.  These  auxiliary  squadrons  were 
ordered  to  sail  to  Corcyra,  in  which  rendezvous 
the  Atheniaas,  towards  the  middle  of  summer, 
were  reac^  to  join  their  oonfederates. 

The  magnitadeof  the  preparations  increased 
the  hopes  and  the  ardour  of  all  ranks  of  men 
in  the  republic  The  old  expected  that  nothing 
could  resist  such  a  numerous  and  well-equip- 
ped armament.  The  young  eagerly  seized  an 
occasion  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  love  of 
knowledge  in  a  distant  navigation,  and  to  share 
the  honours  of  such  a  glorious  enterprise.  The 
rich  exulted  in  displaying  their  magnificence ; 
the  poor  rejoiced  in  the  immediate  assurance 
of  pay  sufficient  to  relieve  their  pvesent  wants,^ 
and  in  the  prospect  of  obtaining  by  their  arms 
the  niatorials  of  future  ease  and  happiness.  In- 
stead of  finding  any  difficulty  to  complete  the 
levies,  the  great  difficulty  consisted  in  deciding 
the  preference  of  valour  and  merit  among  those 
who  solicited  to  serve;  and  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  forces,  to  be  employed  by  sea  and 
land,  conasted  of  choeen  men.< 

Amidst  the  general  alacrity  felt,  or  at  least 
expressed,  by  peo^e  of  all  descriptions  (for  the 
diead  of  incurring  public  censure  made  several 
express  what  they  did  not  feel,)  Socrates^  alone 
ventured  openly  and  boldly  to  condemn  the 
expedition,  and  to  predict  the  future  calamities 
of  his  eoontry.  But  the  ao&ority  of  a  sage 
was  incapable  to  check  the  course  of  that  en- 
thofliasra,  which  had  not  been  interrupted  by 
the  anniversary  festival  of  Adonis,  an  ancient 
and  melancholy  rite,  which  inauspiciously  re- 
torned  a  few  days  preceding  the  embarkation. 
During  this  dreary  ceremony,  the  streete  of 
Athens  were  crowded  with  spectres  clothed  in 
funeral  robes,  the  spacious  domes  and  temples 
resounded  with  lugubrious  cries;  while  the 
Grecian  matrons,  marching  in  slow  procession, 
tore  their  dishevelled  hair,  beat  their  naked 
bosoms,  and  lamented  in  mournful  strains  the 
untimely  death  of  the  lover,  and  beloved  fa- 
vourite, of  Venus.' 

When  the  u»poiBitod  day  arrived,  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  Athens,  whether  citizens  or 
strangers,  assembled  early  in  the  Pirsus,  to 
admire  the  greatest  spectacle  ever  beheld  in  a 
Grecian  harbour.  A  hundred  galleys  were 
adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of  naval  pomp : 
the  troops  destined  to  embark,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  elepace  of  their  dress  and  the 
brightness  of  their  arms:  the  alacrity  painted 
in  every  &ce,  and  the  magnificence  displayed 


4  The  moft  «zpeit  and  ible  aMiiMn  neeived  a  draehna 
(wfVB  pence  tbvea  fafthiogi)  aa  daily  pay,  beaidea  domt- 
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with  profusion  in  every  part  of  the  equipage, 
represented  a  triumphal  show,  rather  than  the 
stem  image  of  war.  But  the  solidity  and 
greatness  of  the  armament  proved  that  it  was 
intended  for  use,  not  for  ostentation.  Amidst 
this  glare  of  external  pageantiy  which  accom- 
panied the  adventurous  youth,  their  friends 
and  kinsmen  could  not  suppress  a  few  parting 
tears,  when  they  considered  ^  length  of  the 
voyage,  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  beholding  again  the  dearest  pledges 
of  their  affections.  But  these  partial  expres- 
sions of  grief  were  speedily  interrupted  by  the 
animatinff  sounds  of  the  trumpet,  which  issued 
at  once  from  a  hundred  ships,  and  provoked 
sympathetic  acclamations  from  the  shore.  The 
captains  then  offered  solenm  prsyers-to  the 
gods,  which  were  answered  by  corresponding 
vows  from  the  spectetors:  the  customary  liba- 
tions were  poured  out  in  goblete  of  gold  and 
silver;  and,  after  the  triumphant  Piean  had 
been  sung  in  full  chorus,  the  whole  fleet  at 
once  set  sail,  and  contended  for  the  prize  of 
naval  skill  and  celerity,  until  they  reached  the 
lolly  shores  of  £gina,  from  whence  they  en- 
joyed a  prosperous  navigation  to  the  rendez- 
vous of  their  confederates  at  Corcyra.8 

At  Corey ra  the  commsnders  reviewed  the 
strength  of  the  armament,  which  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-four  ships  of  war,  with  a 
proportional  number  of  transporte  and  tenders. 
The  Jieavy-armed  troops,  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand, were  attended  with  a  sufficient  body  of 
slingers  and  archers.  The  army,  abundantly 
provided  in  every  other  article,  was  extremely 
deficient  in  horses,  which  amounted  to  no  more 
than  thirty.  But,  at  a  moderate  computation, 
we  may  estimate  the  whole  military  and  naval 
strength,  including  slaves  and  servants,  at 
twenty  thousand  men. 

With  this  powerful  host,  had  the  Athenians 
at  once  surprised  and  assailed  the  unprepared 
security  of  Syracuse,  the  expedition,  however 
adventorous  and  imprudent,  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  But  tiie 
timid  mariners  of  Greece  would  have  trembled 
at  the  proposal  of  trusting  such  a  numerous 
fleet  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Ionian  sea. 
They  determined  to  cross  the  narrowest  pas- 
sage between  Italy  and  Sicily,  after  coasting 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  former,  unta 
they  reached  the  Strait  of  Messina.  That  this 
design  might  be  executed  with  the  greater 
safety,  they  despatched  three  light  vessels  to 
examine  the  disposition  of  the  Italian  cities, 
and  to  solicit  admission  into  their  harbours. 
The  greatest  part  of  Magna  Gnecia  had,  indeed, 
been  peopled  by  Dorians,  naturally  hostile  to 
Athens.  But  from  one  Italian  city  the  Athe- 
nians had  reason  to  expect  a  very  favourable 
reception.  The  effeminate  Sybaris  had  been 
demolished,  as  reUited  abovo,'  by  the  warlike 
inhabitants  of  Crotona,  about  the  time  that  the 
Athenians,  growing  more  powerful  than  their 
neighbours,  began  to  seize  every  opportunity 
to  extend  their  colonies  and  their  dominion. 
Governed  by  such  principles,  they  could  not 
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long  OTtolook  the  happy  ntaatioQ  of  Sybaria, 
near  to  which  they  early  formed  an  eslabliah- 
ment  tiiat  aamimed  the  name  of  Tharinm,  from 
a  aalabriout  fountain  of  freah  water;'  and  the 
colony  was  increased  by  a  numerous  supply 
of  emiffranta,  who,  under  Athenian  leaders, 
sailed  from  Greece  thirteen  years  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war.' 

The  armament  at  Corcyra,  whaterer  jea- 
lousy its  power  might  create  in  other  cities, 
was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  Thurium;  pre- 
suming on  which,  the  commanders,  without 
waiting  the  return  of  the  adTice-boata,  ordered 
the  fleet  to  proceed,  in  three  divisions,  to  the 
Italian  coast.  But  neither  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, nor  the  duties  acknowledged  by  colo- 
nies towards  their  parent  state,  could  prevail 
on  the  suspicious  Thurians  to  open  their  gates, 
or  even  to  furnish  a  market,  to  their  Athenian 
ancestors.  The  towns  of  Tarentum  and  Locris 
prohibited  them  the  use  of  their  harbours,  and 
refused  to  supply  them  with  water;  and  they 
coasted  the  whole  extent  of  the  shore,  from  the 
promontory  of  lapygium  to  that  of  Rhegium, 
before  any  one  city  would  allow  them  to  pur- 
chase the  commodities  for  which  they  had  im- 
mediate use.  The  magistrates  of  Rhegium 
granted  this  farour,  but  they  granted  noUiing 
more;  notwithstanding  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  Alcibiades  and  his  colleagues,  who  exhorted 
them,  as  a  colony  of  Eubosa,  to  assist  their 
brethren  of  Leontiom,  whose  republic  the 
Athenians  had  determined  to  re-establish  and 
to  defend.* 

While  the  armament  continued  at  Rhegium, 
they  were  informed  by  vessels  which  had  been 
purposely  despatched  from  Corcyra,  that  the 
Egtstnans,  notwithstanding^  the  boasted  ac- 
counts lately  given  of  their  riches,  possessed 
only  thirty  talents  in  their  treasuiy.  This  dis- 
agreeable intelligence,  toffether  with  the  disap- 
pointment of  assistance  from  any  Italian  city, 
occasioned  a  council  of  war,  to  consider  what 
measures  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Nicias,  ^  that 
the  Egtstnans  ought  to  be  furnished  with  that 
proportion  of  ships  only,  the  charges  of  which 
they  wer6  able  to  defray;  and  that  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  having  settled,  either  by  arms  or  by 
persuasion,  the  quarrels  between  them  and  their 
neighbours,  should  return  to  their  own  har- 
bours, after  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  displaying  to  the  inlubitants  of  that  island 
both  their  inclination  and  their  power  to  pro- 
tect the  weakness  of  their  allies." 

Alcibiades  declared,  (^That  it  would  be 
shameful  and  ignominious  to  dissolre  such  a 
powerful  armament,  without  performing  some 
exploit  worthy  the  renown  of  the  republic ;  that, 
by  the  prospect  of  immediate  and  eflectual 
support,  the  inferior  cities  might  easily  be 
alienated  from  the  reluctant  confederacy  with 
Selinus  and  Syracuse;  after  which,  the  war 
ought  to  be  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vigour 
against  those  republics,  unless  they  re-esta- 
blished the  Leontines  in  their  territory,  and 


gave  oomplete  satiifiirtlon  to  the  injured  Egis- 


Lamachos  not  only  approved  the  aetiTe 
counsels  of  Alcibiades,  but  proposed  a  measure 
still  more  enterprising.  **  The  Athenians  onght 
not  to  waste  lime  in  unimportant  objects.  In- 
stead of  striking  at  the  extremities,  they  onght 
to  assault  at  once  the  heart  and  strength  of  the 
enemy.  If  they  immediately  attacked  Syra- 
cuse, it  would  not  only  be  the  first,  but  the  last 
city,  which  they  woiUd  hare  occasion  to  be- 
siege. Nor  could  the  attempt  fail,  if  undertaken 
wiUiont  delay,  before  the  Syracusans  had  time 
to  reo<Jlect  themselves,  and  to  provide  for  their 
own  defence ;  and  while  the  Athenian  troops^ 
as  yet  undaunted  by  any  check,  enjoyed  un- 
broken courage  and  blooming  hopes.'' 

This  advice,  which  does  equal  honour  to  the 
spirit  and  good  sense  of  Lamachus,  was  reject- 
ed by  the  timidity  of  Nicias,  and  probably  by 
the  vanity  of  Alcibiades.  The  latter  perceived 
a  flattering  opportunity  of  exhausting  all  the 
resources  of  his  eloquence  and  intrigue  to  get 
possession  of  the  dependent  cities,  before  he 
illustrated  the  gloiy  of  his  aims  in  the  siege 
of  Syracuse.  The  fleet  sailed  from  Rhegium 
to  execute  his  plan,  which  was  adopted  by  his 
colleagues,  as  forming  the  middle  between  the 
extremes  of  the  respective  opinions.  A  con- 
siderable detachment  was  sent  to  examine  the 
preparations  and  the  strength  of  Syracuse,  and 
to  proclaim  liberty,  and  offer  protection,  to  all 
the  captives  and  strangers  confined  within  its 
walls. 

With  another  detachment  Alcibiades  sailed  to 
Naxoe,  ynd  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  accept 
the  alliance  of  Athens.  The  remainder  of  the 
armament  proceeded  to  Catena,  which  reftued 
to  admit  the  ships  into  the  haibour,  or  the 
troops  into  the  city.  But  on  the  arrival  of 
Alcibiades,  the  Cataneans  allowed  him  to  ad- 
dress the  assembly,  and  propose  his  demands. 
The  artftil  Athenian  transported  the  populace, 
and  even  the  magistrates  themselves,  by  the 
charms  of  his  eloquence;  the  citisens  flocked 
from  every  quarter,  to  hear  a  discourse  which 
was  purposely  protracted  for  several  hours;  the 
soldiers  forsook  their  posts ;  and  the  enemy, 
who  had  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
negligence,  burst  through  the  unguarded  gates, 
and  became  masters  of  the  city.  Those  of  the 
Cataneans  who  were  most  attached  to  the  in- 
terests of  Syracuse,  fortunately  escaped  death 
by  the  celerity  of  their  flight.  The  rest  accept- 
ed the  proffered  ftienddiip  of  the  Athenians. 
This  success  would  probably  have  been  fel- 
lowed  by  the  surrender  of  Messen^,  which 
Alcibiades  had  filled  with  distrust  and  sedition. 
But  when  the  plot  was  ripe  fer  execution,^  the 
man  who  had  contrived,  and  who  alone  could 
conduct  it,  was  disqualified  from  serving  his 
country.  The  arrival  of  the  Salaminian  galley 
recalled  Alcibiades  to  Athens,  that  he  might 
stand  trial  for  his  life. 


1  a*»M»T»w  »w  T«f  Kfnvns  99fft.  Diodor.  L  xii.  p.  995. ' 
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It  would  b«  improper  to  lUfpend  the  coaree 
of  an  intereating  narrative^  by  deacribing  the 
caiuee  and  circumstances  of  this  unexpected 
event,  if  they  were  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  and  with  the  future  fortune  of  the 
Athenians,  who,  after  engaging,  by  the  adrice 
of  one  man,  in  the  most  romantic  schemes  of 
conquest  which  the  madness  of  ambition  bad 
ever  dared  to  entertain,  injudiciously  arrested 
the  activity  of  that  man  in  the  execution  of 
nch  extraordinary  designs,  as  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  wondeiful  resources  of  his 
singular  and  eccentric  genius.  It  happened, 
that  on  the  night  preceding  the  intended  navi- 
gation to  Sicily,  all  the  statues  of  Mercury, 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  Athenian  streets 
as  the  boundaries  of  different  edifices  and  tene* 
ments,  were  thrown  down,  broken,  and  defaced. 
One  only  image  of  the  rod,  of  uncommon  size 
and  beauty,  was  saved  from  the  general  wreck; 
it  was  afterwards  called  the  statae  of  Ando- 
cides,  as  it  stood  before  the  house  of  the  Athe- 
nian orator  of  that  name.  This  daring  insult 
wss  first  ascribed  to  the  wicked  artifices  of  the 
Corinthians,  who,  it  was  supposed,  might  em- 
ploy such  an  abominable  and  sacrilegious  con- 
trivance to  deter  the  Athenian  armament  from 
niling  against  their  colony  and  kinsmen  of 
Syracuse.  But  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades 
availed  themselves  of  the  impious  levity'  of  his 
character,  to  direct  the  popular  storm  against 
the  head  of  their  detested  foe.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  slaves,  he  was  accused  of  having 
treated,  with  rude  familiarity,  other  adored 
iinages  of  the  gods;  and  Thesnlus,  the  degene- 
rate son  of  the  magnanimous  Cimon,  impeached 
him  of  impiety  towards  the  goddesses  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  whose  awful  ceremonies  he 
had  polluteo  and  profaned ;  assuming,  though 
uninitiated,  the  name  and  robes  of  the  high 
priest,  calling  Polytion  (in  whose  house  this 
dreadful  scene  had  been  represented,^  the  torch- 
bearer,  Theodorus  the  herald,  and  his  other 
licentious  companions  the  sacred  brethren  and 
holy  ministers  of  those  mysterious  rites.^ 
Olvmn  *  Such  an  atrocious  accusation 
xouS.  alarmed  the  terrors  of  the  Athe- 
A.  C  41  j;  i^i^i>*»  ^^^  assembly  was  summoned 
after  another ;  and  the  panic  became 
the  more  general,  when  it  was  understood  that, 
during  the  same  night  in  which  the  statues  had 
been  mutilated,  a  body  of  Peloponnesian  troops 
had  marched  towards  the  Isthmus  of  CorinUi. 
In  the  confused  imagination  of  the  vulgar,  it 
was  possible  to  unite  the  incompatible  inter- 
est* of  superstition  and  of  freedom;  and  they 
Were  persuaded  by  Androcles,  and  other  artful 
demagogues,  that  the  profanation  of  the  mys- 
teries, the  defacing  of  the  statues  of  Mercury, 
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5  Demoeritoa,  Um  chief  promoter  of  the  Atomic  phi]oM>- 
■7<  ^»  fotinfar  thtn  Anaxef orat,  and  elder  than  Socrates. 
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the  movement  of  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  all 
announced  a  conspiracy  to  demolish  the  esta- 
blished form  of  popular  government,  the  safety 
of  which  had,  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
PisistratidcB,  formed  an  object  of*  universal  and 
most  anxious  solicitude. , 

Alcibiades  defended  himself,  with  his  usual 
eloquence  and  address,  against  the  malignity 
of  a  charge,  unsupported  by  any  adequate  evi- 
dence. The  soldiers  and  sailors,  whose  eager- 
aess  already  grasped  the  conquest  of  Sicily, 
interceded  for  the  deliverance  of  their  com- 
mander, whom  they  regarded  as  the  soul  of 
that  glorious  enterprise.  A  thousand  Argives 
and  Mantinaeans,  who  had  enlisted,  on  this 
occasion,  under  the  Athenian  banners,  declared 
their  unwillingness  to  sail,  unless  they  were 
accompanied  bv  Alcibiades,  whose  valour  and 
abilities  alone  had  determined  them  to  engage 
in  such  an  important,  but  dangerous  service. 
This  powerful  combination  in  his  favour  disap- 
pointed the  present  hopes,  without  disconcert- 
ing the  future  measures,  of  his  enemies.  They 
perceived  that,  were  he  brought  to  an  imme- 
diate trial,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
sentence  against  him;  but. that  were  his  person 
and  influence  removed  to  a  distance  from 
Athens,  every  thing  might  be  hoped  from  the 
weakness,  inconstancy,  and  credulity  of  the 
populace.  It  yras  therefore  determined  by  this 
perfidious  cabal,  that  such  orators  as  had  hither- 
to disguised,  under  the  mask  of  friendship  or 
admiration,  their  envy  and  hatred  of  Alcibiades, 
should  declare  in  full  aseembly,  **  that  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  clearest  dictates  of 
prudence  and  propriety,  to  involve  in  the  tedi- 
ous formaUties  of  a  judicial  procedure,  a  citisen 
who  had  been  elected  general  by  the  imanimous 
sufiTrage  of  his  oountry,  and  whose  presence  was 
eageriy  demanded  by  the  affectionate  ardour 
of  his  troops.  The  charges  against  him  de- 
served, doubtless,  to  be  seriously  examined; 
but  the  present  was  not  a  proper  time  for -such 
an  investigation,  which  must  blunt  the  courage 
of  his  followers,  and  interrupt  the  service  of  the 
republic.  Let  him  sail,  thel-efore,  for  Sicily, 
and  at  his  return  home  he  will  either  vindicate 
his  innocence,  or  suffer  the  punishment  of  his 
guilt''  Alcibiades  perceived  the  poison  con- 
cealed under  this  affected  lenity,  and  testified, 
his  reluctance  to  leave  behind  him  such  abun-^ 
dant  materials  for  the  malice  of  informers.  But 
his  petition  for  an  immediate  trial  was  rejected 
by  tiie  assembly.  He  therefore  set  sail,  proba- 
bly flattering  himself,  that  by  the  glory  and 
success  of  his  arms,  he  would  silence  the 
clamours,  and  defeat  the  machinations,  of  his 
accusers. 

But  this  expectation  was  unfortunately  dis- 
appointed. In  a  republican  government,  it  is 
not  more  easy  to  excite,  than  it  is  difficnlt  to 
appease,  the  fbrm«ntation  of  public  discontents, 
especially  if  occasioned  by  any  real  or  pre- 
tended diminution  of  freedom.  The  removal 
of  Alcibiades  gave  full  scope  to  the  ebullitions 
of  popular  frenzy.  The  Athenians  were  con- 
tinually assembled  to  inquire  into  the  violation 
of  the  statues.  Many  respectable  citiiens  were 
seized  on  suspicion,  because  they  had,  on  fbr- 
mer  occasions,  discovered  principles  hostile  t» 
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the  wUd  eztraTaganee  of  democracj.  Others 
wera  impriioiied  on  the  eridenoe  of  Teocer,  an 
obecore  fltnnger,  and  Diopeithee,  a  ealammouB 
demagugae.  The  Tiolenoe  of  the  pabiic  dieoi^ 
der  opened  a  door  to  private  Tengeance.  Every 
individaal  waa  deeirona  to  aee  hia  personal 
enemies  ainoog  the  number  of  state  criminals ; 
and  his  resentment  was  invited  falsely  to  accuse 
them,  by  an  injudicious  decree  of  the  assembly, 
ofiering  high  rewards  to  those  who  should  de- 
nounce the  guilty,  and  even  to  the  guilty  them- 
selves, who  should  denounce  their  associates. 
OlvniD  Among  the  persons  who  had  been 

xci  2.  ■•"■«*  ^^  suspicion,  waa  the  crafty 

A   Q   Aic   •n*^  intriguing  Timnus,  and  the 

.  i^.  410.  p,Qfl|gn|g  imj  impious  Andoeidea, 
the  same  whose  statue  of  Mercury  had  escaped 
the  general  mutilation.  The  known  character 
of  these  men  n&turally  marked  them  out  as 
peculiar  vietinvi  of  popular  fury.  As  they  were 
confined  in  the  same  prison,  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  communicating  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  of  contriving  means  of  safety.  Ti- 
masua  persuaded  his  friend  (for  the  ties  of 
common  danger  create  between  knaves  a  tem- 
porary friendship,)  that  it  would  be  weakness 
to  die  by  a  false  accusation,  when  he  mi^t 
save  himself  by  a  lie.  Andocides  turned  m- 
former.  The  prisoners  whom  he  named  were 
banished  or  put  to  death;  the  r^t  were  set  at 
liberty.  The  absent,  among  whom  was  Alci- 
biades,  were  recalled  to  stand  trial.  But  they 
did  not  obey  the  summons  sent  them  bv  the 
Salaminian  galley.  The  wanderings  and  mis- 
fortunes of  more  obscure  names  are  unknown. 
Aleibiades  escaped  to  Thurium,  and  afterwards 
to  Argos;  and  when  he  understood  that  the 
Athenia&«  ^  id  set  a  price  on  his  head,  he 
finally  took  refuge  in  Sparta;  where  his  active 
genius  seised  the  first  opportunity  to  advise 
and  promote  those  fatal  measures,  which,  while 
they  gratified  his  private  resentment,  occasion- 
ed the  ruin  of  his  count^.i 

The  removal  of  Aleibiades  soon  appeared  ii^ 
the  languid  operations  of  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment. The  cautious  timidity  of  Nicias,  sup- 
ported b^wealth,  eloquence,  and  authority, 
gained  an^bsolute  ascendant  over  the  more 
w«rUke  and  enterprising  character  of  Lama- 
chns^  whose  poverty  exposed  him  to  contempt 
Instead  of  making  a  bold  impression  on  Selinus 
or  Syracuse,  Nicias  contented  himself  with 
taicing  possession  of  the  inconsiderable  colony 
of  Hyocara.  He  ravaged,  or  laid  ander  con- 
tribution, some  places  of  smaller  note,  and  ob- 
tained thirty  talents  from  the  Egisteans,  which, 
added  to  the  sale  of  the  booty,  furnished  about 
thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling,'  a  sum  that 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  the  prosecution 
of  ah  ecpenarre  war.  But  this  advantage  did 
net  compensate  fbr  the  courage  inspir^  into 
the  SyraeaMns  by  delay,  and  for  the  dishonour 


1  Tint,  hi  AleiMad.  et  IboeriteSi  and  Lyriat,  in  the  Ora- 
tl<Ma  fbr  lod  ifsiiat  Oe  «m  ef  AldMadM.    8«T«raI  facto 
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sustained  by  the  ACheniaii  troops,  in  their  on 
successful  attempts  against  Hyhlaand  Himera 
as  well  as  for  their  dejection  at  being  oonfined 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer,  in  the 
inactive  quarters  of  Nazos  and  Catana. 

The  impatience  of  the  Athenians  murmured 
against  these  dilatory  and  ignoble  proceedings 
which  appeared  altogether  unworthy  the  great- 
ness of  their  armament,  the  generous  spirit 
with  which  they  felt  themselves  animated,  and 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  republic.  Nieiae,  re- 
sisting the  wary  dictates  of  his  own  fear  or 
foresight,  determined  to  gratify  the  inclination 
of  his  troops  by  the  vigour  of  his  winter  cam- 
paign. The  conquest  of  Syracuse,  against 
which  he  intended  to  lead  them,  might  well 
excite  the  emulation  of  the  combatants,  since 
that  powerful  city  formed  the  main  obstacle  to 
their  ambition,  and  the  principal  bulwark  not 
only  of  Sicily,  but  of  the  Italian  and  African 
shores. 

Ancient  Syracuse,  of  which  the  ruined  gran- 
deur still  forms  an  object  of  lUlmiration,  was 
situate  on  a  spacious  promontory,  wariied  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea,  and,  defended  on  the 
west  by  abrupt  and  almost  inaccessible  moan- 
tains.  The  town  was  built 'in  a  triangular 
form,  whose  summit  may  be  conceived  at  the 
lofty  mountains  Epipol^.  Adjacent  to  theae 
natural  fortifications,  the  western  or  inland  divi- 
sion  of  the  city  was  distinguished  bv  the  name 
of  Tycha,  or  Fortune,  being  adorned  by  a  mag^ 
nifioent  temple  of  that  flattering  divinity.  The 
triangle  graduall  v  widening  towards  the  base, 
comprehended  the  vast  extent  of  Achradina, 
reaching  fh>m  the  northern  shore  of  the  pro- 
montory to  the  southern  island  Ortygia.  This 
smaU  island,  composing  the  whole  of  modem 
Syracuse,  formed  but  uie  third  and  least  ex- 
tensive division  of  the  ancient;  which  was 
fortified  by  walls  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  en- 
riched by  a  triple  harbour,  and  peopled  by 
above  two  hundred  thousand  warlike  citixens 
oi'  industrious  slaves.* 

When  the  Syracusans  heard  the  first  m- 
moura  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  they  despised, 
or  affected  to  despise  them,  as  idle  lies  invented 
to  amuse  the  ignorance  of  the  populace.  The 
hostile  armament  had  arrived  at  Rhegium  be- 
fore they  could  be  persuaded,  by  the  wisdom 
of  Hermocrates,  to  provide  against  a  danger 
which  their  prestnnption  paint^  as  imaginary. 
But  when  they  received  undoubted  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  had  reached  the  Italian  coast; 
when  they  beheld  their  numerous  fleet  eom- 
mandmg  the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  ready  to  make 
a  descent  on  their  defenceless  island,  they  were 
seised  with  a  deme  of  just  terror  and  alarm 
proportional  to  their  false  security.  They  con- 
demned their  former  hicradulity  and  indiifer- 
enoe,  which  had  been  nourished  by  the  inter- 
ested adulation  of  the  demaeogue  Athenagoras, 
who  vainly  assured  them  ^at  the  strength  of 
Syracuse  was  sufficient  not  only  to  defy  the 
assaults,  but  to  deter  the  attempts  of  any  Gre- 
cian foe.  From  the  heights  of  presumption 
the^  plunged  into  the  depths  of  despair,  and 
l^eir  spirits  were,  with  difficulty,  restored  by 
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CkB  animating  voice  of  Hormocrates,  who  was 
not  more  prudent  in  prosperity  than  intrepid 
in  danger.^ 

By  his  exhortations  they  were  encouraged  to 
make  ready  their  arm?,  to  equip  their  fleet,  to 
strengthen  their  garrisons,  and-  to  summon  the 
assistance  of  their  alliefc.  These  measures  were 
undertaken  with  ardour,  and  carried  on  with 
unremitting  activity;  and  the  dilatory  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy  not  only  removed  the  reeenti 
terror  and  trepidation  of  the  Syracusans,  but 
inspired  them  with  unusual  firmness.  They 
requested  the  generals,  whom  they  had  ap- 
pointed to  the  number  of  fifteen,  to  lead  them 
to  Catana,  that  they  might  attack  the  hostile 
camp.  Their  cavalry  luirassed  the  Athenians 
by  frequent  incursions,  beat  up  their  quarters, 
intercepted  their  convoys,  destroyed  their  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  even  proceeded  so  near  to 
the  main  body,  that  they  were  distinctly  heard 
demanding,  with  loud  insults,  whether  those 
boB;9ted  lords  of  Greece  had  left  their  native 
country,  that  they  mi^t  form  a  precarious  set- 
tlement at  the  foot  of  Moun^^tna.' 

Provoked  by  these  indignities,  and  excited 
by  the  impatient  resentment  of  Ms  own  troops, 
Nicias  was  still  restrained  from  an  open  attempt 
against  Syracuse  by  the  difficulties  attending 
thai  enterprise.  The  distance  between  Catana 
and  the  Sicilian  capital  was  more  than  thirty 
miles;  but,  after  the  most  prosperous  voyage,  the 
Athenians  conld  not  expect,  without  extreme 
danger,  to  make  a  descent  on  the  fortified  coast 
of  a  powerful  and  vigilant  enemy.  If  they  de- 
termined to  march  by  landythey  must  be  harass- 
ed by  the  numerous  cavalry  of  Syracuse,  which 
actually  watche^  their  motions,  and  with  whose 
activity,  in  a  broken  and  intricate  country,  the 
strength  of  heavy-armed  troops  was  exceediiagly 
ill  qualified  to  contend.  To  avoid  both  inconve- 
niences, Nicias  employed  a  stratagem.  A  citi- 
zen of  Catana,  whose  subtile  and  daring  genius, 
prepared  alike  to  die  or  to  deceive,  ought  to 
have  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion,  appear- 
ed in  Syracuse  as  a  deserter  from  his  native 
city ;  the  unhappy  fate  of  which,  in  being  sub- 
jected to  the  imperious  commands,  or  licentious 
disorder  of  the  Athenians,  he  hunented  with 
perfidious  tears,  and  with  the  plaintive  accents 
of  well-dissembled  sorrow.  ^  He  was  not  the 
only  man  who  bewailed,  with  filial  compassion, 
the  misfortunes  and  ignominy  of  his  country. 
A  numerous  band  of  Cataneans,  whose  resent- 
ment was  repressed  by  fear,  longed  to  take  up 
arms,  that  they  might  deliver  themselves  from 
a  disgraceful  yoke,  and  repel  the  tyranny  of  the 
invaders.  Nor  could  the  design  fail  of  success, 
if  Syracuse  should  second  their  generous  ardour. 
The  Athenians,  so  liberally  endowed  with  cou- 
rage and  ambition,  were  destitute  of  wisdom 
and  of  discipline.  They  spurned  the  confine- 
ment of  the  military  life ;  their  posts  were  for- 
saken, tjieir  ships  unguarded;  they  disdained 
the  duties  of  the  canp,  and  indulged  in  the 
pleasuros  of  the  city.    On  an  a;ppoioted  day  it 
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would  be  easy  for  the  Syracusans,  assisted  by 
the  conspirators  of  Catana,  to  attack  them  un- 
prepared, to  mount  their  undefended  ramparts, 
to  demolish  their  encampment,  and  to  bum  their 
fleet."  This  daring  proposal  well  corresponded 
with  the  keen  sentiments  of  revenge  which  ani- 
mated  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse.  The  day 
was  named ;  the  plan  of  the  enterprise  was 
concerted,  and  the  treacherous  Catanean  re- 
turned home  to  revive  the  hopes,  and  to  con- 
firm the  resolution,  of  his  pretended  associates. 

The  success  of  this  intrigue  gave  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  Nicias,  whose  armament  prepar- 
ed to  sail  for  Syracuse  on  the  day  appointed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  for  assaulting,  with 
their  whole  force,  the  Athenian  camp.  Already 
had  they  marched,  with  this  view,  to  the  fertile 
plain  of  Leontium,  when,  after  twelve  hours' 
sail,  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived  in  the  great 
harbour,  disembarked  their  troops,  and  fortified 
a  camp  without  the  western  wall,  near  to  a  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  a  situation 
which  had  been  pointed  out  by  some  Syracusan 
exiles,  and  which  was  well  adapted  to  BYery 
purpose  of  accommodation  and  defence.  Mean 
while  the  cavalry  of  Syracuse,  having  proceeded 
to  the  walls  of  Catana,  had  discovered,  to  their 
infinity  regret,  the  departure  of  the  Athenians. 
The  unwelcome  intelligence  was  conveyed,  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  to  the  infantry,  who  im- 
mediately marched  back  to  protect  Syracuse. 
The  rapid  return  of  the  warlike  youth  restored 
the  courage  of  the  aged  Syracusans.  They 
were  join^  by  the  forces  of  Gela  Selinus,  and 
Camarina ;  and  it  was  determined,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  attack  the  hostile  encampment.^ 

Onlv  a  few  days  elapsed  before  the  Athenians 
gave  them  a  fairer  opportunity  of  revenge.  The 
Olvmn  ^^^  armies  prepared  to  engage,  re- 
xcisT*  spectively  inflamed  by  resentment 
.  P  ^ic  and  ambition;  the  one  formidable 
'  in  courage  and  numbers,  the  other 
elated  by  superior  diucipline  and  habitual  vic- 
tory. The  Syracusan  generals  drew  up  their 
troops,  sixteen,  and  the  Athenians  only  eight, 
deep  :  but  the  latter  had,  in  their  camp,  a  Iwly 
of  reserve,  which  was  kept  ready  for  ^tion  on 
the  first  signaL  Nicias  went  round  the  ranks, 
exhorting  his  soldiers  by  a  short  discourse,  in 
which  he  observed,  ^  that  the  strength  of  thebr 
present  prep^ations  was  better  fitted  to  inspire 
confidence,  than  the  most  eloquent  speech  with 
a  weak  army,  especially  as  they  contended 
against  the  Syracusans,  a  promiscuous  crowd, 
whose  presumption  was  tfounded  on  inexpe- 
rience, and  whose  desnltorious  ardour,  however 
successful  in  predatory  inounvons,  would  yield 
to  the  fiiat  shock  of  regulur  war.  They  fought, 
indeed,  in  defence  of  their  city ;  so  did  the  AUie- 
nians  and  their  allies,  whom  nothing  but  mili- 
tary valour  and  success  would  restore  in  safety 
to  their  r^peetive  countries. ''?  Having  thus 
spoken,  he  led  his  troops  to  the  enemy,  who 
did  not  decline  the  engagement.  The  light- 
armed  archers>  skirmished  in  the  van:  the 
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prieBtfl  brought  forth  the  accaitomed  sacri- 
fices: the  trampets  summoned  for  a  jreneral 
charge. 

The  attack  was  begun  with  fury,  and  con- 
tinued with  perseTerance  for  seTeral  hours. 
Both  sides  were  animated  by  every  principle 
that  can  inspire  and  urge  the  utmost  vigour  of 
exertion,  and  victory  was  still  doubtful,  when  a 
tempest  suddenly  arose,  accompanied  with  un- 
usual peals  of  thunder.  This  event,  which  little 
affected  the  Athenians,  confoundei  the  unexpe- 
rienced credulity  of  the  enemy,  who  were  broken 
and  put  to  flight  Nicias  restrained  the  eager- 
ness of  his  men  in  the  pursuit,  lest  they  should 
be  exposed  to  danger  from  a  body  of  twelve 
bundled  Syracusan  cavalry,  who  had  not  en- 
gaged in  the  battle,  but  who  impatiently  watch- 
ed an  opportunity  to  assault  the  disordered 
phalanx.  The  Syracusans  escaped  to  their  city, 
and  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  camp.  In 
such  an  obstinate  conflict  the  vanquished  lost 
two  hundred  and  sixtv,  the  victors  only  fifly 
men ;  numbers  that  might  occasion  much  sur- 
prise, if  We  reflected  not  that,  to  oppose  the  of- 
fensive weapons  used  by  antiquity,  the  warriors 
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of  Greece  (in  every  circomstanoe  so  unlike  the 
miserable  and  naked  peasants  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, whose  lives  are  sacrificed  without  defence, 
as  without  remorse,  to  the  ambition  of  men 
whom  the  Greeks  would  have  styled  tyrants) 
beinff  armed  with  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  the 
ampte  buckler,  the  firm  eorselet,  and  the  manly 
greaves,  they  oflen  displayed  their  skill,  their 
courage,  and  their  love  of  liberty,  at  a  very 
small  expense  of  human  blood. 

The  voyage,  the  encampment,  and  the  battle, 
employed  the  dangerous  activity,  and  gratified 
the  impetuous  ardour  of  the  Athenians,  but  did 
not  facilitate  the  conquest  of  Syracuse.  With- 
out more  powerful  preparations,  Nicias  despair- 
ed of  taking  the  place,  either  by  assault,  or  by 
a  regular  8ie|e.  Soon  after  his  victory  he  re- 
turned with  uie  whole  armament  to  Naxos  and 
Catana;  a  measure  which  sufliciently  proves 
that  the  late  enterprise  had  been  undertaken, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  permanent  system 
of  operations  formed  by  the  general,  but  in 
compliance  with  the  ungovernable*  temper  of 
his  troops,  whose  ideas  of  military  subordina- 
tion were  confined  to  the  field  of  battle. 
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l^ICIAS  had  reason  to  expect  that  his  victory 
over  the  Syracusans  would  procure  him 
respect  and  assistance  fi'om  the  inferior  states 
^,  of  Sicily.    His  emissaries  were  dif- 

^T^'  fiised  over  that  island  and  the 
A^*P  Alii  neighbouring  coast  of  Italy.  Mes- 
A.  o.  4  J  a.  jgQgQ„  were  sent  to  Tuscany,  where 
Pisa  and  other  cities  had  been  founded  by 
Greek  colonies.'  An  embassy  was  despatched 
to  Carthage,  the  rival  and  enemy  of  Syracuse. 
Nicias  save  orders  to  collect  materials  for  dr- 
cumvallation,  iron,  bricks,  and  all  necessary 
stores.  He  demanded  horses  ftom  the  Eges- 
tsans;  and  required  from  Athens  reinforce- 
ments and  a  large  pecuniary  supply ;  and  ne- 
glected nothing  Uiat  might  enable  him  to  open 
the  ensuing  campaign  with  Tigour  and  effect* 


1  Without  ftttanding  to  this  circaiiMUiicc,  the  eondoet 
of  Oreeian  gonerals  mufLoo  manj  oeeaaiom,  appear  alto- 
(Othw  nDae4sountable.  The  •ane  obeenraiion  applies  fo 
modeni  hiatory  preceding  the  peaee  of  Monatv.  The  fa- 
mom  war  of  thirty  yeara,  which  ended  in  that  peace,  laid 
the  fouadatioQ  of  the  exact  military  sahordinatlon  which 
diatincttiihea  the  preaent  century.  See  Pere  Boogeant, 
Histoire.  de  la  Goorra  de  90  Ane. 

S  Straho,  p.  343,  et  p.  983,  et  leq. 

3  It  is  reniarkable  that  though  Nicias,  after  fh«  ramoral 
of  Aleibiadcs.eiQoyed  the  principal,  or  rather  sole,  command 
of  the  array,  he  acted  (|aite  contrary  to  the  opinion  which 
he  had  declared  at  the  commencement  of  Ihe  expedition. 
The  pUn  wfaioh  he  poieoed  was  that  of  Alclbiadaa,  not  Us 


While  the  Athenians  thus  prepared  for  the 
attack  of  Syracuse,  the  citizens  of  that  capital 
displayed  equal  activity  in  providing  for  their 
own  defence.  By  the  advice  of  Hermoerates, 
they  appointed  himself,  Heraclides,  and  Sica- 
nns;  three,  instead  of  fifteen  generals.  The 
commanders  newly  elected,  both  in  civil  and 
military  affairs,  were  invested  with  unlimited 
power,  which  was  usefully  employed  to  pur- 
chase or  prepare  arms,  daily  to  exercise  the 
troops,  and  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Syracuse.  They  likewise  despatched 
ambassadors  to  the  numerous  cities  and  re- 
publics with  which  they  had  been  connected  in 
peace,  or  allied  in  war,  to  solicit  the  continuance 
of  their  friendship,  and  to  counteract  the  dan- 
gerous designs  of  the  Athenians* 

The  importance  of  the  city  Camerina,  situate 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  demanded  the 
presence  of  Herm^acrates  himself.  The  Cameri- 
neans  had  given  a  very  feeble  and  reluctant 
Olvmn  awiBtance  to  theirallies  of  Syncuse; 
xoTa.  *"^  ^^  orator  Euphemns  employed 

A  r  ^ij;  ^  ^^  resources  of  his  genius  to 
A.  u.  4IO.  ^^  ^j^^  ^  ^^  Athenian  con- 


o%m:  the  views  of  the  kMdahed  genem!  sUD  aotmted  the 
army;   hot  the  aidanA  apint  was  whhdnwn,  that  mndl 
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federacy.  An  a«embly  being  summoned,  Her^ 
mocratet  informed  them  ^That  a  desire  to 
prevent  the  deception  of  the  Camerineans, 
not  the  dread  of  the  Athenian  power,  had  oc- 
casioned his  present  journey.  That  restless 
and  ambitious  nation,  which  had  so  oflen  kin- 
dled the  flames  of  war  on  the  continent  of 
Greece,  had  lately  sailed  to  Sicily,  under  pre- 
tence of  re-establishing  the  affairs  of  the  Leon- 
tines  and  Egestasans,  but  from  a  motive  more 
selfish,  whidi  it  was  easy  to  conjecture,  and 
impossible  to  mistake.  Their  real  and  only  de- 
sign was  to  sow  dissension  and  disagreement 
among  the  Sicilian  states,  which, fighting  singly, 
might  be  successively  subdued.  How  could 
effrontery  affirm,  or  simplicity  believe,  that  the 
Athenians  should  undertake  a  voyage  to  vin- 
dicate the  freedom  of  Egesta ;  they  who  op- 
pressed, with  all  the  rigours  of  slavery,  the  un- 
happy islanders  of  Euhcea,  by  whom  Egceta 
had  been  built,  and  from  whom  its  inhabitants 
were  descended  I  Under  pretence  of  delivering 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  great  king,  the  Greeks 
of  Asia,  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Thrace,  and  of 
the  ^gean,  they  had  conquered  and  enslaved 
those  various  countries.  They  actually  em- 
ployed the  same  perfidious  contrivance  against 
the  safety  of  the  Sicilians ;  but  he  trusted  that 
their  present  undertaking,  though  carried  on 
with  equal  artifice,  would  be  attended  witli  very 
different  success ;  and  that  they  would  learn,  b^ 
experience,  to  distinguish  between  the  effemi- 
nate lonlans  and  Hellespontines,  whose  minds 
had  been  enfeebled  and  debased  by  the  Persian 
yoke,  and  the  magnanimous  Dorians  of  Sicily, 
the  genuine  offspring  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
source  of  valour  and  of  liberty."* 

Euphemus,  the  Athenian,  repelled  with  force 
and  spirit,  these  reproachful  accusations.  ^  The 
colonies  of  Athens  were  kept  in  a  dependence^ 
not  less  advantageous  to  themselves  than  hon- 
ourable to  the  parent  state.  The  general  inter- 
est of  Greece  required  that  the  same  republic 
which  at  first  had  so  bravely  established,  should 
still  continue  to  maintain,  the  national  inde- 
pendence. They  who  yield  protection,  must 
assume  authority ;  but  this  authority  the  Athe- 
nians had  exerted  in  a  manner  essential  to  their 
ow^n  and  to  the  public  safety.  If  they  had 
subjected  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands, 
their  interest  might  justify  that  odious  but 
necessary  measure ;  and  the  same  dictates  of 
sound  policy  which  induced  them  to  conquer 
and  to  enslave  the  Hellespontine  and  Asiatic 
Greeks,  would  engage  them  to  emancipate  and 
to  deliver  the  oppressed  Sicilians.  To  this 
office  they  were  invited  by  the  Leontines  and 
Egesteans;  to  this  duty  they  were  prompted 
by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  consanguinity  ;  to 
this  enterprise  they  were  determined  by  the 
strongest  of  all  motives,  a  well-grounded  fear 
lest  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  (whose  numbers 
and  distance  rendered  it  impossible  for  Athens 
to  subdue,  far  less  to  retain  them  in  subjection) 
should  fall  a  prey  to  the  watchful  encroach- 
ments of  Syracuse,  and  thus  become  an  acces- 
sion to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy."  The 
Camerineans  dreaded  the  distant  ambition  of 


Athens,  but  dreaded  still  more  the  neighbour- 
ing hostility  of  Syracuse.  Their  fears  dictated 
a  reply  ui  friendly  and  respectful  terms ;  but 
they  craved  leave  to  preserve  a  neutrality  be- 
tween the  contending  powers,  hoping,  by  this 
expedient,  to  irritate  the  resentment  of  neither, 
yet  to  defeat  the  designs  of  both. 
Olvmo  Mcwn.  wliile  the   expected  rein- 

^^^  ^'  forcements  arrived  from  Athens. 
A  C  414  ^^  addition  to  his  original  force, 
li^ias  had  likewise  collected  a  body 
of  six  hundred  cavalry,  and  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  talents ;  and,  in  the  eighteenth  sum- 
mer of  the  war,  the  activity  of  Uie  troops  and 
workmen  had  completed  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  undertaking  the  siege  of  Syracuse. 
The  Athenian  armament  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
voyage  to  tlie  nortliem  harbour  of  Trogil^,  and 
the  troops  were  no  sooner  disembarked  than  they 
seized  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  their  valour 
against  a  body  of  seven  hundred  men,  who 
marched  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Labdalus ; 
an  important  fortress  situate  on  the  highest  of 
the  mountains  which  overlook  and  command 
tlic  city.  Three  hundred  Syracusans  were  kill- 
ed in  tJie  pursuit ;  the  rest  took  refuge  behind 
their  walls;  and  the  castle  of  Labdalus  was 
taken,  and  strongly  guarded  by  the  victets. 
The  plan  which  Nicias  adopted  for  conquering 
the  city,  was  to  draw  a  wall  on  either  side  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Labdalus,  towards  the 
port  of  Trogil^  on  the  north,  and  towards  the 
gulf,  extending  two  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  justly  called  the  Great  Harbour,  on  the 
south.  When  these  circumvallations  had  sur- 
rounded the  place  by  land,  he  expected,  by  his 
numerous  fleet,  to  block  up  the  wide  extent  of 
the  Syracusan  harbours.  The  whole  strength 
of  the  Athenian  armament  was  employed  in 
the  former  operations ;  and  as  all  necessary  ma- 
terials had  been  provided  with  due  attention, 
the  works  rose  with  a  rapidity  which  surprised 
and  terrified  the  besieged.  Their  former  as 
well  as  their  recent  defeat,  deterred  them  from 
opposing  the  enemy  in  a  general  engagement ; 
but  the  advice  of  Hermocrates  persuaded  them* 
to  raise  walls,  which  might  traverse  and  inter- 
rupt those  of  the  Athenians.^  The  imminent 
dan^r  urged  the  activity  of  the  workmen ;  the 
hostile  bulwarks  approached  each  other ;  fre- 
quent skirmishes  took  place,  in  one  of  which 
the  brave  Lamachus  unfortunately  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  his  rash  valour  ;<  but  the  Athenian 
troops  maintained  their  usual  superiority. 

Encouraged  by  success,  Nicias  pushed  the 
enemy  wiUi  vigour.  The  Syracusans  lost 
hopes  of  defending  their  new  works,  or  of  pre- 
venting the  complete  circumvallation  of  Uieir 
city ;  and  this  despair  was  increased  by  the 
abundant  supplies  which  arrived  from  all  quar- 
ters to  the  besiegers,  while  the  interest  of  Sy- 
racuse seemed  to  be  universally  abandoned  by 
the  indifference  or  cowardice  of  her  allies.  In 
the  turbulent  democracies  of  Greece,  the  mo- 
ment of  public  danger  commonly  gave  the  signal 
for  domestic  sedition.  The  populace  clamoured, 
with  their  usual  licentiousness,  against  the  inca- 
pacity or  perfidy  of  their  leaders,  to  whom  alone 


4  Tboeyclid.  L  r'u  p.  463,  st  wq. 


5  Tbnojdid.  1.  rl.  p.  482,  etaeq.       6  Platordi  la  Nieia. 
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they  ascribed  their  misfortiines.  New  generics 
were  named  in  the  room  of  Hermocrates  and 
Ills  colleagruea;  and  this  injudicious  alteration 
increased  the  calamities  of  Syracuse,  which  at 
length  prepared  to  capitulate.' 
Olvmo.  While  the  assembly  deliberated 

r    P*        concerning  the  e>.ecution  of  a  mea- 
A  C  414.  "*"*'  ''^*^^*^^  however  disgraceful, 
*  was  declared  to  be  necessary,  a  Co- 

rinthian galley,  commanded  by  Gongylus,  en- 
tered the  central  harbour  of  (^tygia,  which 
being  strongly  fortified,  and  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  served  as  the  principal 
and  most  secure  station  for  the  Syracusan  fleet 
The  news  immediately  reached  the  assembly, 
and  all  ranks  of  men  eagerly  crowded  around 
Gongylus  the  Corinthian,  that  they  might  learn 
the  design  of  his  voyage,  and  the  intentions  of 
their  Poloponnesian  allies.  Gongylus  announ- 
ced a  speedy  and  effectual  relief  to  the  besieged 
city.'  He  acquainted  the  Syracusans,  that  the 
embassy,  sent  the  preceding  year  to  crave  the 
assistance  of  Peloponnesus,  had  been  crowned 
with  success.  His  own  countrymen  had  warmly 
embraced  the  cause  of  their  kinsmen,  and  most 
respectable  colony.  They  had  fitted  out  a  con- 
siderable fleet,  the  arrival  of  which  might  be 
expected  every  hour.  The  Lacedemonians 
also  had  sent  a  small  squadron,  and  the  whole 
armament  was  conducted  by  the  Spartan  Gy- 
lippus,  an  officer  of  tried  valour  and  ability. 

While  the  desponding  citizens  of  Syracuse 
listened  to  this  intelligence  with  pleasing  asto- 
nishment, a  messenger  arrived  by  land  from  Gy- 
lippus  himself.  That  experienced  commander, 
instead  of  pursuing  a  direct  course  to  Sicily, 
which  might  have  been  intercepted  by  the 
Athenian  fleet,  had  landed  with  four  galleys  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  island.  The  name  of 
a  Spartan  general  determined  the  wavering  ir- 
resolution of  the  Sicilians.  The  troops  of  Hi- 
mera,  Selinus,  and  Gcla,  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  he  approached  Syracuse  on  the  side 
o£  Epipol^,  where  the  line  of  contravallation 
was  still  unfinished,  with  a  body  of  several 
thousand  men. 

The  most  courageous  of  the  citizens  sallied 
forth  to  meet  this  generous  and  powerful  pro- 
tector. The  junction  was  happily  effected ;  the 
ardour  of  the  troops  kindled  into  enthusiasm  ; 
and  they  distinguished  that  memorable  day  by 
surprising  several  important  Athenian  posts. 
This  first  success  re-animated  the  activity  of 
the  soldiers  and  workmen.  The  traverse  wall 
was  extended  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  a 
vigorous  sally  deprived  the  enemy  of  the  strong 
castle  of  Labdalus.  Nicias  perceiving  that  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  would  be 
continually  weakened  by  delay,  wished  to  bring 
the  fortune  of  war  to  the  decision  of  a  battle. 
Nor  did  Gylippus  decline  the  engagement  The 
first  action  was  unfavourable  to  Sie  Syracusans, 
who  had  been  imprudently  posted  in  the  defiles 
between  their  own  and  the  enemy's  walls, 
which  rendered  of  no  avail  their  superiority  in 
cavalry  and  archers.  The  magnanimity  of 
Gylippus  acknowledged  this  error,  for  which  ho 
completely  atoned  T>y  his  judicious  eonduct  in 


1  Thneydid.  p.  487. 


8  ThQoydid.  p.  400. 
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the  succeeding  engagements.  His  forces  wen 
drawn  up  in  a  more  spacious  ground.  The 
pikemen  received  the  shock  of  the  enemy's 
front  The  horses  and  light-armed  troops  as- 
sailed and  harassed  their  undefended  flanks. 
The  Athenians  were  thrown  into  disorder,  re- 
pulsed, and  pursued  to  their  camp  with  con- 
siderable loss,  ^d  with  irreparable  disgrace. 

The  important  consequences  of  this  victoij 
appeared  in  the  subsequent  events  of  the  siege 
The  Syracusans  soon  extended  their  works  be- 
yond the  line  of  circumvallation,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  block  up  their  city,  without  forcing 
their  ramparts.  The  besiegers,  while  they  main- 
tained the  superiority  of  their  arms,  had  been 
abundantly  supplied  with  necessaries  from  the 
neighbouring  territory;  but  every  place  was 
alike  hostile  to  them  after  their  dereat  The 
soldiers  who  went  out  in  quest  of  wood  and 
water,  were  unexpectedly  attacked  and  cut  ofl* 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  or  by  the  reinforce- 
ments which  arrived  from  every  quarter  to  the 
assistance  of  Syracuse ;  and  they  were  at  length 
reduced  to  depend,  for  every  necessary  supply, 
on  tlie  precarious  bounty  of  the  Italian  shore. 
Nicias,  whose  sensibility  deeply  felt  the  pub- 
lic distress,  wrote  a  most  desponding  letter  to 
the  Athenians.  He  honestly  descnbed,  and 
lamented,  the  misfortunes  and  disorders  of  his 
army.  The  slaves  deserted  in  great  numbers ; 
the  mercenary  troops,  who  fought  only  for  pay 
and  subsistence,  preferred  the  more  secure  and 
lucrative  service  of  Syracuse ;  even  the  Athe- 
nian citizens,  disgusted  with  the  unexpected 
length  and  intolerable  hardships  of  the  war, 
abandoned  the  care  of  the  galleys  to  inexpe- 
rienced hands;  an  abuse  too  easily  permitted 
by  the  captains,  whose  weakness  and  partiality 
had  corrupted  the  discipline,  and  ruined  the 
strength,  of  the  fleet  Nicias  frankly  acknow- 
ledged his  inability  to  check  the  disorder;  ob- 
serving, that  he  wrote  to  those  who  knew  the 
difficulty  of  governing  the  licentious  spirit  of 
their  domestic  troops.  He  therefore  exhorted 
the  assembly,  either  to  call  them  home  without 
delay,  or  to  send  immediately  *a  second  arma- 
ment, not  less  powerful  than  the  first. 
Olymp  Gylippus  and  Hermocrates  (for 

zcL.4.  ^^  latter  had  again  assumed  the 

A  C  413  ^^^^^''^^y  ^u®  ^^  "i"  abilities)  were 
*  acquainted  with  the  actual  distress, 
as  well  as  the  future  hopes  of  the  besiegers, 
who  might  derive,  in  consequence  of  Niciass 
letter,  more  effectual  succours  from  Attica  than 
the  besieged  city  could  expect  from  Pelopon- 
nesus. They  were  prompted  by  interest  there- 
fore, as  well  as  by  inclination,  to  press  the  ene- 
my on  every  side,  and  at  once  to  assail  them  by 
sea  and  land.  Besides  the  bad  condition  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  the  absence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  galleys  employed  in  conducting  the 
convoys  of  provisions,  encouraged  this  resolu- 
tion. The  Corinthian  squadron  of  twelve  sail, 
long  expected  with  anxiety,  had  escaped  the 
dangers  of  a  winter^s  voyage ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ensuing  spring,  the  harbours 
of  Syracuse  were  crowded  with  the  whole  naval 
strength  of  Sicily.  Hermocrates  persuaded  his 
countrymen,  «*  That  the  advantages  of  skill  and 
experience,  which  he  honestly  ascribed  to  the 
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AUiamaati  could  not  coiupenaate  thoir  terror 
and  coofuflion  at  boing  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  on  an  element  which  thoy  af- 
fected to  comiaand.  Athens  had  assuoied  this 
boasted  empire  of  the  sea  In  repelling  the  in- 
vasion of  Persia.  Syracuse  had  a  similar,  yet 
sliong;«r  motive ;  and  as  she  possessed  greater 
power,  was  entitled  to  expect  more  distinguish- 
ed success," 

The  principal  squadrons  of  Syracuse  lay  in 
the  harbour  of  Ortygia,  separated,  by  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  from  the  station  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet.  While  Hermocrates  sailed  forth 
with  eighty  galleys,  to  venture  a  naval  engage- 
ment, Gyiippus  attacked  the  hostile  fortifica- 
tions at  Plemmyrium,  a  promontory  opposite 
to  Ortygia,  which  confined  the  entrance  of  the 
Great  Harbour.  The  defeat  of  the  Syracusans 
at  sea,  whereby  they  lost  fourteen  vessels,  was 
bahneed  by  their  victory  at  land,  in  which  they 
took  throe  fortresses,  containing  a  large  quan- 
titv  of  military  and  naval  stores,  and  a  con- 
■iosrable  sum  of  money.  In  some  subsequent 
actions,  which  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of 
battles,  their  fleet  was  still  UQSuccessfiil ;  but  as 
they  engaged  with  great  caution,  and  found 
every  where  a  secure  retreat  on  a  friendly 
shore,  their  loss  was  extremely  inconsiderable. 
The  want  of  success,  in  their  first  attempt,  did 
not  abate  their  resolution  to  gain  the  command 
at  sea.  The  hopes  of  defending  their  countiy 
sharpened  their  invention,  and  animated  their 
activity.  They  could  not,  indeed,  contend  with 
the  Athenians  in  the  rapidity  of  naval  evolution, 
or  in  the  skill  of  seamanship ;  but  in  the  des- 
tined scene  of  action,  there  was  little  opportu< 
nity  for  displaying  those  advantages ;  and  by 
strengthening,  with  unremitting  lahour,  the 
prows  of  their  ships,  they  compensated,  by  su- 
perior weight,  the  defect  of  velocity.  They 
provided  also  a  great  number  of  small  vessels, 
which  mif  hi  approach  so  near  the  hostile  fleet, 
that  the  IightF«rmed  troops  with  which  they 
were  filled  eould  aim  their  darts  against  the 
Athenian  mariners. 

By  unexaapled  assiduity  in  completing  these 
preparations,  the  Syracusans  at  length  pre- 
vailed in  a  general  engagement,  which  was 
fought  in  the  Great  Harbour.  Seven  Athenian 
ships  were  sunk,  many  more  were  disabled, 
and  NiciaB  sared  the  remains  of  his  shattered 
and  dishonoured  armament,  by  retiring  behind 
a  line  of  merchantmen  and  transports,  from 
the  masts  of  which  had  been  suspended  huge 
masses  of  lead,  named  dolphins,  firom  their 
form,  sufficient  to  crush,  by  thoir  fidling  weight, 
the  stoutest  galleys  of  antiquity.  This  unex-. 
pected  obstacie  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
victors;  but  the  advantages  already  obtained 
eJevUed  them  with  the  highest  hopes,  and 
reduced  the  enemy  to  despair. 
f^  The    Athenian    misfortunes   in 

"^7"P-  SicUy  were  attended  by  misfor- 
?^'p  *  -^  tunes  at  home,  still  more  dreadful. 
A.  %^.  414.  jjj  ^^  eighteenth  year  of  the  war, 
Alcibiades  accompanied  to  Sparta  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Corinth  and  Syracuse,  who  had  solicited 
and  obtained  assistance  to  the  besieged  city. 
On  that  occasion  the  Athenian  exile  first  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  the  Spartans,  by  con- 


demning, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  injustice 
and  ambition  a£  his  ungrateful  countiymen, 
^^  whose  cruelty  towards  himself  equalled  their 
inveterate  hostility  to  the  Lacedemonian  re- 
public; but  that  republic  might,  by  following 
his  advice,  disarm  their  resentment  The  town 
of  Decelia  was  situated  on  the  Attic  frontier,  at 
an  equal  distance  of  fifleen  miles  from  Thebes 
and  Athens.  This  place,  which  commanded  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain,  might  be  surprised 
and  fortified  by  the  Spartans,'  who,  instead 
of  harassing  their  foes  by  annual  incursions, 
might  thus  infest  them  by  a  continual  war. 
The  wisdom  of  Sparta  had  too  long  neglected 
such  a  salutary  and  decisive  measure,  especially 
as  the  existence  of  a  similar  design  hiul  often 
been  suggested  by  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  who 
trembled  even  at  the  apprehension  of  seeing  a 
foreign  garrison  in  their  territory^" 
Olymp.  This  advU^e  first  proposed,  and 

^^  J^  often  ui^ed,  by  Alcibiades,  was 
A   Q  4I«    adopted  in  the  commencement  of. 

'     *  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  war- 

like Agis  led  a  powerful  army  into  Attica. 
The  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  fled 
before  bis  irresistible  arms;  but  instead  of  pur- 
suing them,  as  usual,  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  he  stopped  short  at  Decelia.  As  all 
necessary  materids  had  been  provided  in  great 
abundance,  the  place  was  speedily  fortifi^  on 
every  side,  and  the  walls  of  Decelia,  which 
might  be  distinctly  seen  across  the  intermediate 
plain,  bid  defiance  to  those  of  Athens.^ 

The  latter  city  was  kept  in  continual  alarm 
by  the  watchful  hostility  of  a  neighbouring 
garrison.  The  open  country  was  entirely  laid 
waste,  and  the  usual  communication  was  in- 
terrupted with  the  valuable  island  of  Eubcoa, 
from  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  or  during 
the  ravages  of  war,  the  Athenians  commonly 
derived  their  supplies  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and 
whatever  is  most  necessary  to  life.  Harassed 
by  the  fatigues  of  unremitting  service,  an4 
deprived  of  daily  bread,  the  slaves  murmured 
complained,  and  revolted  to  the  enemy ;  ani 
their  defection  robbed  the  state  of  twenty 
thousand  useful  artisans.  Since  the  lattei 
years  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  had  not  bees 
involved  in  such  distress.  But  their  present 
were  far  more  grievous  than  their  past  suffer 
ings.  These  had  been  chiefly  occasioned  by 
the  temporary  rage  of  the  pestilence,  the  abate- 
ment of  which  there  was  always  reason  to  ex- 
pect; but  those  were  inflicted  by  the  unex- 
tinguishable  hatred  of  a  cruel  and  unrelenting 

The  domestic  calamities  of  the  republic  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions abroad.  Twenty  galleys,  stationed  at 
Naupactus,  watched  the  motions  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  destined  to  the  assistance  of 
Syracuse ;  thirty  carried  on  the  war  in  Mace* 
donia,  to  reduce  the  rebellion  of  Amphipolis  | 
a  considerable  squadron  collected  tribute,  and 


3  Ths  AlhMiaiw,  with  thair  oaasl  inpradenee,  raellHaCad 
the  8Uce«M  of  Alcibtadei's  iDtrtsaos.  At  the  time  they 
ought,  if  poeiible,  to  have  aoothed,  they  exatperated  the 
Spartana  to  the  utmoet,  by  frequent  ineariiona  from  Pjloa, 
and  by  openly  maiatins  the  Amee.  Thacyd.  1.  tL  nub  fine. 
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ItTied  toldiezs,  in  the  coIoniM  of  Alia;  another, 
■till  more  powerful,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Never  did  any  kingdom  or  republic 
equal  the  magnanimity  of  Athens;  never  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  did  the  courage  of 
any  state  entertain  an  ambition  so  fitr  supe- 
rior to  its  power,  or  exert  efforts  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  strength.  Amidst  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  encompassed  them  on  every 
side,  the  Athenians  persisted  in  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  a  city  little  inferior  to  their  own; 
and,  undaunted  by  the  actual  devastation  of 
their  country,  unterhfied  by  the  menaced  as- 
sault of  their  walls,  they  sent,  without  delay, 
such  a  reinforcement  into  Sicily,  as  afforded 
the  most  promising  hopes  of  success  in  their 
expedition  against  that  island.' 

The  Syracusans  had  scaroely  time 
to  rejoice  at  their  victory,  or  mcias 
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r  victory, 
to  bewail  his  defeat,  when  a  nu- 
merous and  formidahle  armament 
appeared  on  the  Sicilian  coast  The  foremost 
galleys,  their  prows  adorned  with  gaudy 
streamers,  pursued  a  secure  course  towards  tfaie 
harbours  of  Syracuse.  The  emulation  of  the 
rowers  was  animated  by  the  mingled  sounds  of 
the  trumpet  and  clarion ;  and  the  regular  decora- 
tion, the  elegant  splendour,  which  distinguished 
every  part  of  the  equipment,  exhibited  a  pomp- 
ous spectacle  of  naval  triumph.  Their  appear- 
ance, even  at  a  distance,  announced  the  country 
to  which  they  belonged ;  and  both  the  joy  of 
the  besiegers,  and  Uie  terror  of  the  besieged, 
acknowledged  that  Athens  was  the  only  city  in 
the  world  capable  of  sending  to  the  sea  sudi  a 
beautiful  and  magnificent  contribution.  The 
Syracusans  employed  not  unavailing  efforts  to 
check  the  progress,  or  to  hinder  the  approach, 
of  the  hostile  armament;  which,  besides  innu- 
merable foreign  vessels  and  transports,oonsisted 
of  seventy-Uuee  Athenian  galleys,  commanded 
by  the  experienced  valour  of  Demosthenes  and 
Eurymedon.  The  pikemen  on  board  exceeded 
five  thousand;  the  light-armed  troops  were 
nearly  as  numerous;  and,  including  the  rowers, 
workmen,  and  attendants,  the  whole  strength 
may  be  reckoned  equal  to  that  originally  sent 
with  Nicias,^  which  amounted  to  a^ve  twenty 
thousand  men. 

The  misfortunes  hitherto  attending  the  ope- 
rations in  Sicily  had  lowered  the  character  of 
the  general ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
the  superior  abilities  of  Demosthenes,  entitled 
him  to  assume  the  tone  of  authority  in  their 
conjunct  deliberations.  His  advice,  which 
Eurymedon  highly  approved,  and  in  which  the 
dilatory  caution  of  lucias  finally  acquiesced, 
was  clear  and  simple.  *^  They  ought  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  alarm  which  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  such  a  powerAil  reinforcement  had 
spread  among  the  enemy;  and  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  tedious  formalities  of  a  siege,  at 
once  assault  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  He  trusted, 
oy  the  valour  of  his  troops,  to  obtain,  in  one 
day,  the  valuable  reward  of  long  and  severe 
labours.  But  if  the  gods  had  otherwise  deter- 
mined, it  would  be  time  to  desist  from  an  enter- 
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prise,  in  which  delay  was  equal  to  defeat,  and 
to  employ  the  bravery  of  the  Athenian  youth 
in  repelling  the  invaders  of  their  country."' 

Arler  ravaging  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  and 
making  some  ineilectual  attempts  against  the 
fortifications  on  that  side,  probably  with  a  view 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  Demos- 
thenes chose  the  first  hour  of  a  moonshine 
night,  to  proceed  with  the  flower  of  the  army 
to  seize  the  fortresses  in  Epipol^.  The  march 
was  performed  with  successful  celerity;  the 
out-posts  were  surprised ;  the  guards  put  to  the 
sword ;  and  three  separate  encampments,  of  the 
Syracusans,  the  Sicilians,  and  allies,  formed  a 
feeble  opposition  to  the  Athenian  ardour.  As 
if  tiieir  victory  had  already  been  complete,  the 
assailants  began  to  pull  down  the  wooden  bat- 
tlements, or  to  urge  the  pursuit  with  a  rapidity 
which  diK>rdered  their  ranks. 

Mean  while,  the  vigilant  activity  of  Oylip- 
pus  had  assembled  the  whole  force  of  Syracuse. 
At  the  approach  of  the  enemy  his  vanguard 
retired.  The  Athenians  were  decoyed  within 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  walls,  and  their 
irregular  fury  was  first  chedced  by  the  firmness 
of  a  Theban  phalanx.  A  resistance  so  sadden 
and  unexpected  might  alone  have  been  deci- 
sive; but  other  circumstances  were  adverse  to 
the  Athenians:  their  ignorance  of  the  ground, 
the  altemate  obscurity  of  nij^ht,  and  the  deceit- 
ful (^are  of  the  moon,  which,  shining  in  the 
front  of  the  Thebans,  illumined  the  splendour 
of  their  arms,  and  multiplied  the  terror  of  their 
numbers.  The  foremost  ranks  of  the  pursuerv 
were  repelled;  and,  as  they  retreated  to  the 
main  body,  encountered  the  advancing  Aigives 
and  Corcyreans,  who,  singing  the  P«an  in  their 
Doric  dialect  and  accent,  were  unfortunately 
taken  for  enemies.  Fear,  and  then  rage,  seized 
the  Athenians,  who  thinking  themsdves  en- 
coinpassed  on  all  sides,  determined  to  force 
their  way,  and  committed  much  bloodshed 
among  their  allies,  before  the  mistake  could  be 
discovered.  To  prevent  the  repetition  of  this 
dreadful  error,  their  scattered  bands  were 
obliged  at  every  moment  to  demand  the  watch- 
word, which  was  at  length  betrayed  to  their 
adversaries.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
doubly  fatal.  At  every  rencounter  the  silent 
Athenians  were  slaughtered  without  mercy, 
while  the  enemy,  who  knew  their  watdi-word, 
might  at  pleasure  join,  or  decline,  the  battle, 
and  easily  oppress  their  weakness,  or  elude 
their  strenffth.  The  terror  and  confusion  in- 
creased; the  rout  became  general;  Gylippus 
pursued  in  good  order  with  his  victorious 
troops.  The  vanquished  could  not  descend  in 
a  body  with  the  celerity  of  fear,  by  the  narrow 
passages  through  which  they  had  mounted. 
Many  abandoned  their  arms,  and  explored  the 
unknown  paths  of  the  rocky  EpipokS.  Others 
threw  themselves  from  precipices,  rather  than 
await  the  pursuers.  Several  thousands  were 
left  dead  or  wounded  on  the  scene  of  action; 
and  in  the  morning  the  greater  part  of  the 
stragglers  were  intercepted  and  cut  off  by  the 
Syracusan  cavalry .< 
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Thif  drMdfal  and  unexpected  diraster  ras* 
pended  the  operations  of  the  aiege.  The  Athe- 
nian generak  spent  the  time  in  froitleBs  de« 
Uberationa  concerning  their  future  meaaurea, 
while  the  army  lay  encamped  on  the  marshy 
and  unhealthy  banks  of  the  Anapus.  The 
Ticisiitudes  of  an  autumnal  atmosphere,  cor- 
rapted  by  the  foul  vapours  of  an  unwholesome 
soil,  made  a  severe  impression  on  the  irritable 
fibres  of  men,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  dejected 
by  disgrace,  and  depriyed  of  hope.  A  general 
•ickness  broke  out  in  the  camp.  Demosthenes 
urged  this  calamity  as  a  new  reason  for  hasten*- 
log  their  departure,  while  it  was  yet  posuble 
to  cross  the  Ionian  sea,  without  risking  the 
danger  of  a  winter's  tempest  But  Nieias  dis- 
suaded the  design  of  leaving  Sicily  until  they 
•hould  be  warranted  to  take  this  important 
■tep  by  the  pontive  authority  of  the  republic. 
**  Those  who  were  actually  the  most  bent  on 
ignominious  flight,  would,  after  their  return, 
be  the  foremost  to  accuse  the  weakness  or  the 
treachery  of  their  commanders;  and  for  his 
own  part,  he  would  rather  die  honourably  in 
the  field  of  battle,  than  perish  by  the  unjust 
lentence  of  his  country .''  Demosthenes  and 
Eaiymedon  knew,  by  fiital  experience,  the 
irascible  temper  of  an  Athenian  assembly;  they 
only  insisted,  that  the  armament  should  at 
least  remove  to  a  more  convenient  station, 
from  whence,  after  the  troops  had  recovered 
their  usual  health  and  spirits,  they  might  harass 
the  enemy  by  continual  descents,  until  they 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  fighting  the  Syra- 
eoaan  fleet  on  the  open  sea. 

Bat  even  this  resolution  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  Nieias,  who  knew  by  the  secret  cor- 
respondence which  he  maintained  with  certain 
traitors  in  Syracuse,  that  the  treasury  of  that 
city  had  been  exhausted  by  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  two  thousand  talents  alrieady  incurred 
in  the  war,  and  that  the  magistrates  had 
stretched  their  credit  to  its  utmost  limits,  in 
borrowing  from  their  allies;  and  who  therefore 
naturally  flattered  himself,  that  the  vigour  of 
their  assistanoe  wonld  abate  with  the  decay  of 
their  faculties.  Tl)e  colleagues  of  Nieias  were 
confounded  with  the  firmness  of  an  opposition 
so  unlike  the  flexible  timidity  of  his  ordinary 
character,  and  so  inconsistent  with  the  senti- 
ments which  he  had  oflen  expressed  concern- 
ing the  Sicilian  expedition.  They  imagined 
that  he  might  rely  on  some  more  important 
ground  of  confidence,  which  his  caution  was 
onwilling  to  explain;  they'submitted  therefore 
to  his  opinion,  an  opinion  equally  fttal  to  him- 
self and  to  them,  and  to  the  armament  which 
they  commanded.* 

Mean  while  the  prudence  of  Gylippns  profited 
of  the  fame  of  his  victory,  to  draw  a  powerfhl 
reinforcement  fh>m  the  Sidtian  cities;  and  the 
transports,  so  long  expected  fVom  Peloponnesus, 
finally  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Ortygia.  The 
Peloponnesian  forces  had  sailed  from  Greece 
early  in  tho  spring ;  and  it  is  not  explained  fbr 
what  reason  they  touched  on  the  coast  of  Cyre- 
naica.  There  they  continued  for  some  months, 
that  they  might  defend  their  Grecian  brethren. 
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actually  threatened  by  the  batharous  assaults  of 
the  Lybians ;  and  having  conquered  that  dan- 
gerous enemy,  they  augmented  their  fleet  with 
a  few  Cyrenian  gaUeys,«  and  safely  reached 
Syracuse,  the  place  of  their  first  destination. 
This  squadron  formed  the  last  assistance  sent 
to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  and  nothing 
farther  was  required  to  complete  the  actors  in 
the  following  dreadful  scene ;  for  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Cyrenians,  Syracuse  was  either  at- 
tacked or  defended  by  aU  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Grecian  name,  which  formed,  in  that 
age,  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

The  arrival  of  such  powerful  auxiliaries  to 
the  besieged,  and  the  increasing  force  of  the 
malady,  totally  disconcerted  the  Athenians. 
Even  Nieias  agreed  to  set  sail.  Every  necessary 
preparation  was  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
cover  of  night  was  chosen,  as  most  proper  fbr 
concealing  their  own  disgrace,  and  for  eluding 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  night 
appointed  for  their  departure  was  distmguished 
by  an  inauspicious  eclipse  of  the  moon,  for  so 
at  least  it  was  judged  by  the  superstitious  fears 
of  Nieias,  and  by  the  ignorance  of  his  diviners,' 
even  in  the  Vain  art  which  they  professed. 
The  voyage  was  deferred  till  the  mystical  num- 
ber of  thrice  nine  days.  But  before  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  it  was  no  longer  practicable; 
for  the  design  Was  soon  discovered  to  the  Sy- 
racusans,  and  this  discovery,  added  to  the  en- 
couragement derived  from  the  circumstances 
of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  increas- 
ed their  eagerness  to  attack  the  enemy  by  sea 
and  land.  Their  attempts  failed  to  destroy,  by 
fire-ships,  the  Athenian  fleet.  They  were  more 
successful  in  employing  superior  numbers  to 
divide  the  strength,  and  to  weaken  the  resist- 
ance, of  an  enfeebled  and  dejected  foe.  During 
three  days  there  was  a  perpetual  succession  of 
military  and  naval  exploits.  On  the  first  day 
fortune  hung  in  suspense  ;  the  second  deprived 
the  Athenians  of  a  considerable  squadron  com- 
manded by  Eurymedon;  and  this  misfortune 
was  embittered,  on  the  third  day,  by  the  loss 
of  eighteen  galleys,  with  their  crews.* 

The  Syracusans  celebrated  their  victory  with 
triumphant  enthusiasm;  while  their  orators 
^  extolled  and  magnified  the  glory  of  a  city, 
which,  by  its  native  prowess  and  smgle  danger, 
had  not  only  maintained  the  independence  of  ^ 
Sicily,  but  avenged  the  injuries  of  the  whole 
Grecian  name,  too  long  dishonoured  and  af- 
flicted by  the  oppressive  tvranny  of  Athens. 
That  tyranny  had  been  acquued  and  confirmed 
by  the  usurped  sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  but 
even  on  that  element,  the  courage  of  Syracuse 
had  defeated  the  experience  of  the  enemy. 
Their  renown  wonld  be  immortal,  if  they  ac- 
complished the  useful  and  meritorious  work ; 
and  if,  by  interceptmg  the  retreat,  and  destroy- 
ing the  armament  of  the  Athenians,  they  crushed 
at  once  the  power,  and  for  ever  humbled  the 
pride,  of  that  aspiring  people." 
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This  dmgOt  iqggMhBd  by  Uie  wisdoin  of 
Hermooratm,  was  asgerly  adopted  by  the  active 
seal  of  Jus  feUow  eitixens,  who  strove,  with  un- 
jremitting  ardour,  to  throw  a  chain  of  vessels 
across  the  mouUi  of  the  Great  Harbour,  about 
»  mile  in  breadth.  The  lab<Mir  was  cosoplete 
before  Niciss,  totally  oocnpied  by  other  obji^cta, 
attempted  to  interrupt  it.  After  repeated  de- 
feats, and  although  he  was  so  miser&bly  tor- 
mented by  the  stone,  that  he  had  frequently 
solicited  his  recal,  that  virtuous  commander, 
whose  courage  roee  in  adversity,  used  the  nt^ 
«Mst  diligence  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  his 
countrv.  Thelshattered  galleys  were  speedily 
refitted,  and  again  prepaiod,  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred  and  ten,  to  risk  the  event  of  a  battle. 
As  tJiey  had  suffered  greatly,  on  former  occa- 
sions, by  the  hardness  and  massive  solidity  of 
the  Syracusan  prows,  Nicias  provided  them 
with  gra!ppling-ir<ikis,  fitted  to  prevent  the  re- 
coil oftheir  opponents,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
hostile  stroke.  The  decks  were  crowded  with 
armed  men,  and  the  contrivance  to  which  the 
enemy  had  hitherto  chiefly  owed  their  suocees, 
of  introducing  the  firmness  and  stability  of  a 
military,  into  a  naval  engagement,  was  adopted 
in  its  full  extent  by  the  Athenians.  When  the 
fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  Nicias  recalled  the 
troops  from  the  various  posts  and  fortresses  still 
occupied  by  their  arms,  and  formed  them  into 
one  camp  on  the  shore,  where,  on  the  day  of 
battle,  their  ranks  might  be  extended  as  widely 
as  the  vicinity  of  the  Syracusan  ramparts  could 
safidy  permit ;  that  a  spacious  retreat  might  be 
secured  to  the  Athenian  ships,  if  persecuted  by 
their  usual  bad  fortune ;  in  which  fatal  alterna- 
tive nothing  remained,  but  to  retire  by  land  with 
the  miserable  remnant  of  the  army.  But  Nicias 
did  not  yet  despair,  that  the  last  efforts  of  his 
countrymen  would  break  the  enemy's  chain  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour;  and  that 
they  would  return  victorious,  to  transport  their 
encamped  companions  to  the  firiendly  ports  of 
Naxos  and  Catena. 

Elevated  by  this  hope,  he  forgot  hfs  bodily 
infirmities,  and  suppressed  the  anguish  of  his 
soul.  With  a  cheerful  and  magnanimous  firm- 
ness, he  removed  the  dejection  of  the  Athenians, 
exhorting  them,  before  they  embarked,  by  an 
affecting  and  manly  speech,  **  to  remember  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  and  the  instebility  of  for- 
tune. ^  Though  hitherto  unsuccessful,  thev  had 
every  thing  to  expect  from  the  strength  of  their 
actual  preparations;  nor  ought  men,  who  had 
tried  and  surmounted  so  many  dangers,  to  yield 
to  the  weak  prejudices  of  unexperienced  foUy, 
and  cloud  the  prospect  of  future  victory,  by  the 
gloomy  remembrance  of  past  defeaL  They  yet 
enjoyeid  an  opportunity  to  defend  their  lives, 
their  liberty,  their  friends,  their  country,  and 
the  mighty  name  of  Athens ;  an  opportunity 
which  never  could  return,  since  the  whole  for- 
tune of  the  republic  was  embarked  in  the  present 
fleet.''  When  Gylippos  and  the  SyraoUsan  com- 
manders were  apprised  of  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  they  hastened  to  the  defence  of  the  bar 
which  had  been  thrown  across  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.    It  is  uncertain  for  what  reason 
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they  had  left  open  one  narrow  •  passage,'  < 
either  side  of  which  they  stationed  a  powerl 
squadrour  Gylippus  animated  the  sailors  wil 
such  topics  as  the  occasion  naturally  fumishe 
and  returned  to  take  the  conduct  of  the  lu 
forces,  leaving  Sicanus,  Agrntharohus,  and  Pj 
then,  the  tw6  first  to  command  the  wings,  as 
the  last,  a  dtiaen  of  Corinth,  to  command  lli 
centre,  of  the  Syracusan  fleet,  which  fell  sboi 
of  the  Athenian  by  the  number  of  twenty  galUd 
But  the  former  was  admirably  provided  wit! 
whatever  seemed  most  necessary  for  attack  oi 
defence;  even  the  Athenian  grappling-inm 
had  not  been  overlooked ;  to  elude  the  danger- 
ous grasp  of  these  instruments,  the  prows  of  th« 
Syracusan  vessels  were  covered  with  wet  and 
slippexy  hides. 

Before  the  Athenians  set  sail,  Nicias,  tbit 
nothing  might  be  neglected  to  obtain  eucoeti, 
went  round  the  whole  armament,  addressing,  ia 
the  most  pathetic  terms,  the  several  command- 
ers by  name,  recalling  to  them  the  objecte  rooit 
dear  and  most  respecteble,  which  they  were  en- 
gaged by  every  tie  of  honour  and  affection  to  de- 
fend, and  conjuring  them  by  their  families,  their 
friends,  and  Uieir  paternal  gods,  to  exert  what- 
ever skill  or  courage  they  collectively,  or  as  in- 
dividuals, possessed,  on  this  ever  memorabJe 
and  most.impo^tant  occasion.  He  then  returned 
to  the  camp  with  an  enfeebled  body  and  an  ani- 
ious  mind,  committing  the  last  hope  of  the  re 
public  to  the  active  valour   of  Demosthenes, 
Eudemus,  and  Menander.     The  first  impree- 
sion  of  the  Athenians  was   irresistible;  tbej 
burst  through  the  passage  of  the  bar,  and  repel- 
led the  squadrons  on  either  side.     As  the  en- 
trance widened,  the  Syracusans,  in  their  ton, 
rushed  into  the  harbour,  which  was  more  fa- 
vourable than  the  open  sea  to  their  mode  of  fights 
ing.  Thither  the  foremost  of  the  Athenians  »- 
turned,  either  compelled  by  superior  force,  or 
that  they  might  assist  their  companions.    The 
engagement  became  general  in  the  mouth  ofib» 
harbour ;  and  in  this  narrow  space  two  hundred 
gallies  fought  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day,  with  an  obstinate  and  persevering  valoiu'. 
It  would  require  the  expresnve  energy  of  Tho- 
cydides,  and  the  imitative,  though  inimitable, 
sounds  and  expressions  of  the  Grecian  tongue, 
to  describe  the  noise,  the  tumult,  and  the  ar- 
dour of  the  contending  squadrons.     Tbe  bsttJe 
was  not  long  confined  to  the  shock  of  advene 
prows,  and  to  the  distant  hostility  of  darts  and 
arrows.     The  nearest  vessels  grappled,  sod 
closed  with  each  other,  and  their  decks  weie 
soon  converted  into  a  field  of  blood.    While 
the  heavy-armed  troops  boarded  the  eneiny^ 
ships,  they  left  their  own  exposed  to  a  similtf 
misfortune ;  the  fleeto  were  divided  into  mae- 
sive  clusters  of  adhering  gallies ;  and  the  con- 
fusion of  their  mingled  shoots  overpowered  the 
voice  of  authority ;  the  Athenians  exhorting^ 
not  to  abandon  an  element  on  which  their  re- 
public had  ever  acquired  victory  and  glorj,  f^ 
the  dangerous  protection  of  a  hostile  shore; 
and  the  Syracusans  encouraging  each  olhernot 
to  fly  from  an  enemy,  whose  weakness  or  cow- 
ardice had  long  meditoted  flight* 
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The  nn^ar  and  tremendous  spectacle  of  an 
engagement  more  fierce  and  obstinate  than  any 
that  had  erer  been  beheld  in  the  Grecian  seas, 
restrained  the  activity,  and  totally  suspended  the 
powera,  of  the  numerous  and  adverse  battalions 
w^hich  encircled  the  coast.  The  spectators  and 
the  actors  were  equally  interested  in  the  import- 
ant scene ;  but  the  former,  the  current  of  whose 
aenaibility  was  undiverted  by  any  exertion  of 
mind  or  body,  felt  more  deeply,  and  expressed 
more  forcibly,  the  Tarious  emotions  by  which 
they  were  agitated.^  Hope,  fear,  the  shouts  of 
▼ictory,  the  shrieks  of  despair,  the  anxious  so- 
licitude of  doubtful  success,  animated  the  coun- 
tenances, the  voice,  and  the  gesture  of  the 
Athenians,  whose  whole  reliance  centered  in 
their  fleet.  When  at  length  their  gallies  evi- 
dently gave  way  on  every  side,  the  contrast  of 
alternate,  and  the  rapid  tumult  of  successive 
passions,  subsided  in  a  melancholy  calm.  This 
dreadful  pause  of  astonishment  and  terror 
was  followed  by  the  disordered  trepidation  of 
flight  and  fear :  many  escaped  to  the  camp : 
others  ran,  uncertain  whither  to  direct  their 
steps ;  while  Nicias,  with  a  small,  but  undis- 
mayed band,  remained  on  the  shore  to  protect 
the  landing  of  their  unfortunate  gallies.  But 
the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  could  not  probably 
have  been  effected,  had  it  not  been  favoured  by 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  enemy,  as  weU 
as  by  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  ancient  super- 
stition. In  this  well-fought  battle,  the  van- 
quished had  lost  fifty,  and  the  victors  forty  ves- 
sels. It  was  incumbent  on  the  latter  to  employ 
their  immediate  and  moststrenuous  efforts  to  re- 
cover the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  that  they 
might  be  honoured  with  the  sacred  and  indis- 
pensable rites  of  funeral.  The  day  was  far 
spent;  the  strength  of  the  sailors  had  been 
exhausted  by  a  long  continuance  of  unremitting 
labour;  and  both  they  and  their  companions 
on  shore  were  more  desirous  to  return  to  Syra- 
cuse to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory,  than  to  ir- 
ritate the  dangerous  despair  of  the  vanquished 
Athenians.* 

It  is  observed  by  the  Roman  orator,^  with  no 
less  truth  than  elegance,  that  not  only  the  navy 
of  Athens,  but  the  glory  and  the  empire  of  that 
republic,  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  fatal  harbour 
of  Syracuse.  The  despondent  degeneracy  which 
immediately  followed  this  ever  memorable  en- 
gagement was  testified  in  the  neglect  of  a  duty 
which  the  A^enians  had  never  neglected  be- 
fbre,  and  in  denying  a  part  of  their  national 
character,  which  it  had  hitherto  been  their 
greatest  glory  to  maintain.  They  abandoned 
to  insult  and  indignity  the  bodies  of  the  slain ; 
and  when  it  was  proposed  to  them  by  their 
commanders  to  prepare  next  day  fbr  a  second 
engagement,  since  their  vessels  were  still  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  enemy,  they,  who 
had  seldom  avoided  a  superior,  and  who  had 
never  declined  the  encounter  of  an  equal  fbrce, 
declared,  that  no  motive  could  induce  them  to 
withstand  the  weaker  armament  of  Syracuse. 
Their  only  desire  was  to  escape  by  land,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  fVom  a  foe  whom  they  had 
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not  courage  to  oppose,  and  from  a  plaje  where 
every  object  was  offensive  to  their  aighU  f^d 
most  painful  to  their  reflection.^ 

The  behaviour  of  the  Syracusans  might  have 
proved  extremely  favourable  to  this  design. 
The  eveninff  after  the  battle  was  tlie  vigil  of 
the  feast  of  Hercules;  and  the  stiU.  agitated 
combatants  awakened,  after  a  short  and  fever- 
ish repose,  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  their 
favourite  hero,  to  whose  propitious  influence 
they  probably  ascribed  the  merit  of  the  most 
splendid  trophy  that  ever  adorned  the  fiune  of 
Syracuse.  From  the  triumph  of  victory,  and 
grateful  emotions  of  jeUfrious  enthusiasm,  there 
was  an  easy  transition,  m  the  creed  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  extravagance  of 
licentious  joy,  and  the  excesses  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence. Sports,  processions,  music,  dancing, 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  of  the  elej^t  arts, 
and  of  ungoarded  conversation,  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  texture  of  their  religious  worship. 
But  the  coincidence  of  a  festival  and  a  victonr 
demanded  an  accumulated  profusion  of  suck 
objects  as  sooth  the  senses  and  please  the  fancy. 
Amidst  these  giddy  transports,  the  Syracusans 
lost  all  remembrance  of  an  enemy  wnom  they 
despised ;  even  the  soldiers  on  guard  joined  the 
dissolute  or  frivolous  amusements  of  their  com- 
panions; and,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night,  Syracuse  presented  a  mixed  scene  of 
secure  gayety,  of  thoughtless  jollity,  and  of  mad 
and  dangerous  disorder.^ 

The  &m  and  vigilant  mind  of  Hermocratea 
alone  withstood,  but  was  unable  to  divert,  the 
general  current  It  was  impossible  to  rouse  to 
the  fatigues  of  war  men  buried  in  wine  and 
pleasure,  and  intoxicated  with  victonr ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  intercept  by  force,  he  determined 
to  retard  by  stratagem,  the  intended  retreat  of 
the  Athenians,  whose  numbers  and  resentment 
would  still  render  them  formidable  to  whatever 
part  of  Sicily  they  might  remove  their  camp- 
A  select  band  of  horsemen,  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  traitors,  fearlessly  approached  the 
hostile  ramparts,  and  warned  the  Athenians  of 
the  danger  of  departing  that  night,  as  many 
ambuscades  lurked  in  the  way,  and  all  the 
most  important  passes  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  The  frequency  of  treason  gained  credit 
to  the  perfidious  advice ;  and  the  Athenians, 
having  changed  their  first  resolution,  were  per- 
suaded by  Nicias  to  wait  two  days  longer,  that 
such  measures  might  be  takpn  as  seemed  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  safi9^  and  celerity  of 
their  march.^ 

The  camp  was  raised  on  the  third  morning 
after  the  battle.  Forty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
many  were  afflicted  ^ith  wounds  and  disease, 
and  all  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  dejected  by 
calamity,  exhibited  the  appearance,  not  of  a 
flying  army,  but  of  a  great  and  populous  com- 
munity, driven  fVom  their  ancient  habitations 
by  the  cruel  vengeance  of  a  conqueror.  They 
had  miserably  fljlen  f^om  the  lofty  expecta- 
tions with  which  they  sailed  in  triumph  to  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse.  They  had  abandoned 
their  fleet,  their  transports,  the  hopes  of  victory. 
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and  the  glory  of  the  Athenian  name;  and  these 
ooUectiTe  eafferin|p  were  enhanced  and  exae- 
perated  by  the  pamflil  imagee  which  struck  the 
ejes  and  the  fancy  of  each  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual. The  mangled  bodies  of  their  com- 
panions and  friends,  deprived  bt  the  sacred 
rites  offuneral,  affected  them  with  a  sentiment 
of  religious  horror,  on  which  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  is  happily  unable  to  dwelL 
The^  removed  their  attention  from  this  dread- 
ftd  sight;  but  they  could  not  divert  their  com- 
passion from  a  spectacle  still  more  melancholy, 
the  numerous  crowds  of  sick  and  wounded, 
who  followed  them  with  enfeebled  and  unequal 
iteps,  entreating,  in  the  accent  and  attitude  of 
unutterable  anguish,  to  be  delivered  from  the 
horrors  of  famine,  or  the  rage  of  an  exasperated 
fee.  Amidst  such  affecting  scenes,  the  heart 
of  a  stranger  would  have  melted  with  tender 
sympathy;  but  how  much  more  must  it  have 
afflicted  the  Athenians,  to  see  their  parents, 
brothers,  children,  and  fHends,  involved  in  un- 
exampled misery !  to  hear,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  relieving,  their  lamentable  complaints! 
and  reluctantly  to  throw  the  clinging  victims 
ttom  their  wearied  necks  and  arms !  Tot  the 
care  of  personal  safety  prevailed  over  every 
other  care ;  for  the  soldiers,  either  destitute  of 
slaves,  or  distrusting  their  fidelity,  were  not 
only  encumbered  by  their  armour,  but  oppress- 
ed by  the  weight  of  their  provisions.^ 

The  superior  rank  of  Nicias  entitled  him  to 
a  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  of  wo ;  and  he  de- 
serves the  regard  of  posterity  by  his  character 
and  sufferings,  and  still  more  by  the  melancholy 
firmness  of  his  conduct  The  load  of  accumu- 
lated disasters  did  not  sink  him  into  inactive 
despondency.  He  moved  with  a  rapid  pace 
around  every  part  of  the  army,  and  the  ardour 
3f  his  mind  re-animating  the  langour  of  his  de- 
bilitated frame,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  and« 
distinct  voice,  **  Athenians  and  allies !  there  is 
yet  room  for  hope.  Many  have  escaped  from 
still  greater  evils;  nor  ought  you  rashly  to  ac- 
cuse either  fortune  or  yourselves.  As  to  me, 
who,  in  bodily  strength,  excel  not  the  weakest 
among  you  (for  you  see  to  what  a  miserable  con- 
dition my  disease  has  reduced  me,)  and  who,  in 
the  happiness  of  private  life,  and  the  deceitful 
gifts  of  prosperity,  had  long  been  distinguished 
above  the  most  illustrious  of  my  contempora- 
ries, I  am  now  confounded  with  affliction  with 
the  meanest  and  most  worthless.  Tet  am  I 
unconscious  of  deserving  such  a  fatal  reverse 
of  fortune.  My  conduct  towards  men  has  been 
irreproachable;  my  piety  towards  the  gods 
conspicuous  and  sincere.  For  this  reason  I 
am  stiU  animated  with  confidence;  calamities, 
nnmerited  by  guilt,  are  disarmed  of  their  ter- 
rors. If  we  have  incurred  the  indignation  of 
the  gods  by  our  ambitious  designs  against 
Sicily,  our  offence,  surely,  is  sufficiently  expi* 
ated  bv  past  sufferings,  which  now  render  us 
the  objects  of  compassion.  Other  nations  have 
attacked  their  neighbours  with  less  provoca- 
tion, and  have  yet  escaped  with  a  gentler 
punishment;  nor  will  experience  warrant  the 
belief,  that  for  the  frailties  and  errors  of  passion, 
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providence  should  impose  penalties  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.  We  have  the  less  reason  to  adopt  an 
impious  prejudice,  so  dishonourable  to  the  gods, 
when  we  consider  the  means  which  their  good- 
ness has  still  leil  us  to  provide  for  our  defence 
Our  numbers,  our  reselution,  and  even  our 
misfortunes,  still  render  us  formidable.  There 
is  not  an  army  in  Sicily  capable  to  intercept 
our  course ;  much  less  to  expel  us  from  the  fint 
friendly  territory  in  which  we  may  fix  our 
camp.  If  we  can  secure,  therefore,  our  present 
safety,  by  a  prudent,  speedy,  and  courageous 
retreat,  we  may  afterwards  retrieve  our  lost 
honour,  and  restore  the  fallen  glory  of  Athens; 
since  the  chief  ornament  of  a  state  consists  in 
brave  and  virtuous  men,  not  in  empty  ships 
and  undefended  walls.*'^ 

The  actions  of  Nicias  fully  corresponded  with 
his  words.  He  neglected  none  of  the  duties  of 
a  great  general.  Instead  of  leading  the  army 
towards  Naxos  and  Catana,  in  which  direction 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  many  secret 
ambushes  of  the  enemy,  he  conducted  them  by 
the  western  route  towards  Gelaand  Camerina; 
expecting,  by  this  measure,  to  find  provisions 
in  greater  plenty,  as  well  as  to  elude  the  latent 
snares  of  the  Syracusans.  That  nothing  might 
be  omitted  which  promised  the  hope  of  relief^ 
messei)gers  were  inmiediately  despatched  to 
the  neighbouring  cities,  which  might  possibly 
be  tempted  by  their  natural  jealousy  of  the 
growing  prosperity  of  Syracuse,  to  favour  the 
retreat  of  the  vanquished.  The  troops  were 
then  divided  into  two  squares,  as  the  most  se 
cure  and  capacious  arrangement.  Nicias  led 
the  van;  Demosthenes  conducted  the  rear;  the 
baggage,  and  unarmed  multitude,  occupied  the 
centre.  In  this  order  of  march  they  passed  the 
river  Anapus,  the  ford  of  which  was  feebly  dis- 
puted by  an  inconsiderable  guard ;  and  having 
proceeded  the  first  day  only  five  miles,  they 
encamped  in  the  evening  on  a  rising  ground, 
after  being  much  harassed  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  journey  by  the  Syracusan  cavalry 
and  archers,  who  galled  them  at  a  distance, 
intercepted  the  stragglers,  and  avoided,  by  a 
seasonable  retreat,  to  commit  the  security  of 
their  own  fortune  with  the  dangerous  despair 
of  the  Athenians.  Next  day,  having  marched 
only  twenty  furlongs,  they  reached  a  spacious 
plain,  the  convenience  of^^  which  invited  them 
to  repose;  especially  as  they  needed  a  supply 
of  water  and  provisions,  which  might  be  easily 
obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.' 

Before  this  time,  the  enemy  were  apprized 
of  their  line  of  march;  and,  in  order  to  inter- 
rupt it,  they  sent  a  numerous  detachment  to 
fortify  the  mountain  of  Acmum.  This  moun- 
tain, which  probably  ^ve  name  to  the  small 
town  situate  in  iU  neighbourhood,  intersected 
the  direct  road  to  Gela  and  Camerina.  It  was 
distant  a  few  miles  from  the  Athenian  encamp- 
ment, and  a  small  degree  of  art  might  render  it 
impregnable,  since  it  was  of  a  steep  and  rapid 
asoen^  and  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the 
rocky  channel  of  a  loud  and  foaming  torrent. 
In  vain  the  Athenians  attempted,  on  three 
successive  days,  to  force  the  passage.     They 
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were  repelled  with  lois  in  every  new, attack, 
which  became  more  feeble  than  the  preceding. 
In  the  firat  and  most  desperate,  an  accidental 
gtorm  of  thunder  increased  the  courage  of  the 
Syracusans  and  the  terror  of  the  Athenians. 
A  similar  event  had,  in  the  first  engagement 
afler  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  produced  an  oppo- 
site effect  on  the  contending  nations.  But  the 
hopes  and  the  fears  of  men  change  with  their 
fortune. 

In  the  evening  after  the  last  unsuccessful  con- 
test, the  condition  of  the  Athenians  was  pecu- 
liarly deplorable.  The  numbers  of  the  wounded 
had  been  increased  by  the  fruitless  attempts  to 
pass  the  mountain ;  the  enemy  had  continually 
galled  and  insulted  them  as  they  retreated  to 
their  camp;  the  adjacent  territory  could  no 
longer  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  they  must  be  compelled,  after  all  their 
hardships  and  fatigues,  to  make  a  long  circuit 
by  the  sea-shore,  if  they  expected  to  reach,  in 
safety,  the  places  of  their  respective  destination. 
Even  this  resolution  (for  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive,) however  dreadful  to  men  in  their  com- 
fortless and  exhausted  state,  was  recommended 
by  Nicias,  who,  to  conceal  his  design  from  the 
enemy,  caused  innumerable  Siea  to  be  lighted 
m  every  part  of  the  camp.<  The  troops  then 
marched  out  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  in 
the  same  order  which  they  had  mtherto  ob- 
served. But  they  had  not  proceeded  far  in 
this  nocturnal  expedition,  when  the  obscurity 
of  the  skies,  the  deceitful  tracks  of  an  unknown 
and  hostile  country,  filled  the  most  timid  or 
unfortunate  with  imaginary  terrors.  Their 
panic,  as  is  usual  in  great  bodies  of  men,  was 
speedily  communicated  to  those  around  them ; 
and  Demosthenes,  with  above  one  half  of  his 
division,  fiitally  mistook  the  road,  and  quitted, 
never  more  to  rejoin,  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  scouts  of  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans 
immediately  brought  intelligence  of  this  import- 
ant event,  which  furnished  an  opportunity  to 
attack  the  divided  strength  of  the  Athenians. 
His  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled 
Gylippus,  by  the  celerity  of  his  march,  to  in- 
tercept the  smaller  division,  and  to  surround 
them  on  every  side,  in  the  difficult  and  intri- 
%te  defiles  which  led  to  the  ford  of  the  river 
Erinios.  There  he  assaulted  them  with  impu- 
nity, during  &  whole  day,  with  darts,  arrows, 
and  javelins.  When  the  measure  of  their  suf- 
ferings was  complete,  he  proclaimed  towards 
the  evening,  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
with  the  loud  voice  of  the  herald,  fVeedom, 
forgiveness,  and  protection  to  all  who  should 
desert,  and  abandon  the  bad  fortune  of  their 
leaders;  an  offer  which  was  accepted  by  the 
troops  of  several  Asiatic  islands,  and  other  de- 
pendent and  tributary  countries.  At  length  he 
entered  into  treaty  with  Demosthenes  himself, 
whose  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  de- 
livered their  money  (which  filled  the  capacious 
hollow  of  four  broad  bucklers,)  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  suffer  death,  imprison- 
ment, or  famine.*  Notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  the  deserters  and  of  the  slain,  the  re- 
mainder still  amounted  to  six  thousand,  who 
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were  sent  to  Syracuse  with  their  captive  gene- 
ral, under  a  powerful  and  vigilant  escort,  while 
the  activity  of  Gylippus  followed  the  flying 
battalions  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted by  Nicias  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  towards  the  fatal  banks  of  the  river 
Assinaros.         r 

The  Syracusans  overtook  the  rear  before  the 
vaq  could  arrive  at  the  lofty  and  abrupt  margin 
of  this  rapid  stream ;  and  a  herald  was  sent  to 
Nicias,  exhorting  him  to.  imitate  the  example 
of  his  colleague,  and  to  surrender,  without  fur- 
ther bloodshed,  to  the  irresistible  valour  of  bis 
victorious  pursuers.  Nicias  disbelieved,  or  af- 
fected to  disbelieve,  the  report ;  but  when  a 
confidential  messenger,  whom  he  was  allowed 
to  despatch  for  information,  brought  certain  in- 
telligence of  the  surrender  and  disgrace  of  De- 
mosthenes, he  also  condescended  to  propose 
terms,  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  engaging, 
on  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  re- 
imburse the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  for  the 
expense  of  the  wur,  and  to  deliver  Athenian 
hostages  (a  citizen  for  a  talent)  until  the  debt 
should  be  liquidated." 

These  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Syracusans 
with  disdain;  and  Gylippus  having  occupied  the 
most  advantageous  posts  on  eyery  side,  attacked 
the  army  of  Nicias  with  the  same  mode  of  war- 
fare which  had,  two  days  before,  proved  so 
destructive  to  their  unfortunate  companions. 
During  the  whole  day  they  bore,  with  extraor- 
dinary patience,  the  hostile  assault,  still  expect- 
ing, under  cover  of  the  night,  to  escape  the  cruel 
vigilance  of  the  enemy.  But  that  hope  was 
vain :  Gylippus  perceived  their  departure ;  and 
although  three  hundred  men  of  determined 
courage  gallantly  broke  through  the  guards,  and 
effected  their  escape,  the  rest  were  no  sooner 
discovered  than  they  returned  to  their  former 
station,  and  laid  down  their  arms  in  silent 
despair.  Yet  the  return  of  the  morning  brought 
back  their  courage.  They  again  took  up  their 
arms,  and  marched  towards  the  river,  miserably 
galled  and  afilicted  by  the  hostile  archers  and 
cavalry.  Their  distress  was  most  lamentable 
and  incurable :  yet  hope  did  not  totally  forsake 
them ;  for,  like  men  in  the  oppression  and  lan- 
guor of  a  consuming  disease,  they  still  enter- 
tained a  confused  idea,  that  their  sufferings 
would  end,  could  they  but  reach  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  neighbouring  river.^ 

The  desire  of  assuaging  their  thirst  encour- 
aged this  daring  design.  They  rushed  with 
frantic  disorder  into  the  rapidity  of  the  stream ; 
the  pursuing  Syracusans,  who  had  occupied  the 
rocky  banks,  destroying  them  with  innumerable 
volleys  of  missile  weapons.  In  the  Assinaros 
they  had  a  new  enemy  to  contend  with.  The 
depth  and  force  of  the  waters  triumphed  over 
their  single,  and  shook  their  implicated  strength. 
Many  were  borne  down  the  stream.  At  length 
the  weight  of  their  numbers  resisted  the  violence 
of  the  torrent ;  but  a  new  form  of  danger  and 
of  horror  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Nicias. 
His  soldiers  turned  their  fury  against  each 
other,  disputing,  with  the  point  of  the  sword, 
the  unwholeeome  draughts  of  the  agitated  and 
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turbid  carrent  This  Bpetftade  melted  the  firm- 
ness of  his  manly  sool.  He  surrendered  to 
Gylippus,  and  asked  quarter  for  the  miserable 
remnant  of  his  troops,  who  had  not  perished  in 
•the  Assinaros,  or  been  destroyed  by  the  Syra- 
cusan  archers  and  eayalry.*  Before  the  com- 
mands of  the  Lacedemonian  general  could  per- 
vade the  army,  many  of  the  soldiers  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  age, 
seized  their  prisoners  and  slaves ;  so  that  die 
Athenian  captives  were  afterwards  distributed 
among  several  communities  of  Sicily,  which 
had  sent  assistance  to  Syracuse.  The  rest, 
.  upon  laying  down  their  flErms,  were  entitled  to 
the  pity  and  protection  of  Gylippus;  who, 
after  sending  proper  detachments  to  intercept 
and  collect  5ie  stragglers,  returned  m  triumph 
to  the  city  with  the  inestimable  trophies  of  his 
valour  and  conduct 

Nicias  had  little  to  expect  from  the  htananify 
of  a  proud  and  victorious  Spartan ;  but  Demos- 
thenes might  naturally  flatter  himself  with  the 
hope  of  JtuHee.  He  urged  with  energy,  but 
urged  in  vain,  the  observance  of  the  capiti&ation 
which  had  been  ratified  with  due  forms,  on  the 
faith  of  which  he  had  surrendered  himself  and 
the  troops  entrusted  to  his  command.  The 
public  prisoners,  conducted  successively  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  exceeding  together  the  number  of 
seven  thousand,  were  treated  with  the  same  in- 
human cruelty.  They  were  universally  con- 
demned to  labour  in  the  mines  and  quarries  of 
Sicily  :>  their  whole  fustenance  was  bread 
and  water:  they  suffered  alternately  the  ardours 
of  a  scorching  sun,  and  the  chilling  damps  of 
autumn.  For  seventy  days  and  nights  they 
lanpruished  in  this  dreadml  captivity,  during 
which,  the  diseases  incident  to  their  manner  of 
life  were  rendered  infectious  by  the  stench  of  the 
dead  bodies,  which  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 
surrounding  air.  At  length  an  eternal  separa- 
tion was  made  between  those  who  should  enjoy 
the  happier  lot  of  being  sold  as  slaves  into  distant 
lands,  and  those  who  should  for  ever  be  confined 
Jto  their  terrible  dungeons.  The  Athenians, 
with  such  Italians  and  Sicilians  as  had  unnatu- 
rally embraced  their  cause,  were  reserved  for 
the  latter  doom.  Their  generals,  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes, had  not  lived  to  behold  this  melan- 
choly hour.  Gylippus  would  have  spared  their 
lives,  not  from  any  motives  of  humanity  and 
esteem,  but  that  his  joyous  return  to  Sparta 
might  have  been  meed  by  their  presence.  But 
the  resentment  of  the  Syrac'usans,  the  fears  of 
the  Corinthians ;  above  all,  the  suspicious  jea- 
lousy of  those  perfidious  traitors  who  had  main- 
tained a  secret  correspondence  with  Nicias, 
which  they  dreaded  lest  the  accidents  of  his 
future  life  might  discover,  loudly  demanded  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  captive  generals.* 
The  Athenians  of  tiiose  times  justly  regretted 
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the  loss  of  Demosthenes,  a  gallant  and  enter- 
prising  commander ;  but  posterity  will  for  ever 
lament  the  fate  of  Nicias,  the  most  pious,  the 
most  virtuous,  and  the  most  unfortunate  man 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Amidst  this  dark  and  dreadful  scene  of 
cruelty  and  revenge,  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion one  singular  example  of  humanity,  which 
bl'oke  forth  like  a  meteor  in  the  gloom  of  a 
nocturnal  tempest.  The  Syracusans,  who  could 
punish  their  helpless  captives  with  such  unre- 
lenting severity,  had  often  melted  into  tears  at 
the  affecting  strains  of  Euripides,^  an  Athenian 
poet,  who  had  learned  in  the  Socratic  school  to 
adorn  the  lessons  of  philosophy  with  the  charms 
of  fancy,  and  who  was  regarded  by  the  taste  of 
his  contemporaries,  as  he  still  is  by  many  en- 
lightened judges,  as  the  most  tender  and  pa- 
thetic, the  most  philosophical  and  instructive, 
of  all  tragic  writers.  The  pleasure  which  the 
Syracusans  had  derived  from  his  inimitable 
poetry,  made  them  long  to  hear  it  rehearsed  by 
the  flexible  voices  and  harmonious  pronunciation 
of  the  Athenians,  so  unlike,  and  so  superior,  to 
the  rudeness  and  asperity  of  their  own  Doric 
dialect.  They  desired  their  captives  to  repeat 
the  plaintive  scenes  of  their  favourite  bard.  The 
captives  obeyed;  and  affecting  to  represent  the 
woes  of  ancient  kings  and  heroes,  they  too 
faithfully  expressed  their  own.  Their  taste  and 
sensibility  endeared  them  to  the  Syracuaanst 
who  released  their  bonds,  received  them  with 
kindness  into  their  families,^  and,  after  treating 
them  with  all  the  honourable  distinctions  of  an- 
cient hospitality,  restored  them  to  their  longing 
and  afflicted  country,  as  a  small  but  precioas 
wreck  of  the  most  formidable  armament  that 
had  ever  sailed  from  a  Grecian  harbour.  At 
their  return  to  Athens,  the  grateful  captives 
walked  in  solemn  procession  to  the  house  of 
Euripides,  whom  they  hailed  as  their  deliverer 
from  slavery  and  death.^  This  acknowledg- 
ment, infinitely  more  honourable  than  all  the 
crowns  and  splendour  that  ever  surrounded  the 
person,  and  even  than  all  the  altars  and  temples 
that  ever  adorned  the  memory  of  a  poet,^  must 
have  transported  Euripides  with  the  tecond 
triumph  which  the  heart  of  man  can  feel.  He 
would  have  enjoyed  thejirtt^  if  his  countrymen 
had  owed  to  his  virtues  the  tribute  which  they 
paid  to  his  talents ;  and  if,  instead  of  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  his  verses,  they  had  been  saved 
by  his  probity,  his  courage,  or  his  patriotism; 
qualities  which,  still  more  than  genius  and 
fancy,  constitute  the  real  excellence  and  digni^ 
of  human  natui^e. 
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Omiefveficet  rf  fkt  Athenian  Mitfortunes  in  Sieilj^ — Formidable  eon/ederaey  agminU  jithem — 
Peculiar  remmreet  of  free  Oovemmenti-^J^aval  Operaiiont — Battle  of  MUttut — Intriguet  of 
AleihiadeM — 7%e  Athenian  Democracy  tubverted — Tyrannical  govemmait  of  the  Fowr  Hundred 
— Baitie  of  Erelria — Democracy  re-establithed  in  Athens — Mtval  success  of  the  Atheniasi^^ 
Triumphant  return  of  AUibiades — The  Eteusiman  Mysteries— and  Plynteria. 


Tif  the  popolom'  and  extensive  kingdoms  of 
^  modem   Europe,  the  revolutions  of  public 
aflfairs  seldom  disturb  the  humble  obscurity  of 
private  life;  but  the  national  transactions  of 
Gteeoe  involved  the  interest  of  every  family, 
and  deeply  affected  the  fortune  and  happiness 
of  eveiy  individual.    Had  the  arms  of  the 
Athenians   proved  suoeessAil  in  Sicily,  each 
<9f ixen  would  have  derived  from  that  event  an 
immediate  accession  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of 
pcwer,  and  have  fblt  a  proportional  increase  of 
benoor  and  security.    But  their  proud  hopes 
perished  for  ever  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 
The  suooeedinff  disasters  shook  to  the  foundation 
the  fabric  of  their  empire.    In  one  rash  enter- 
prise thev  lost  their  army,  their  fleet,  the  pru- 
dence of  their  experienced  generals,  and  the 
flooiMiing  vigour  of  their  manly  youth* — ^Ir- 
reparaMe  disasters !  which  totally  disabled  them 
to  resist  the  confederacy  of  PeloponnesuB,  rein- 
forced by  the  resentment  of  a  new  and  power- 
ful enem?.    While  a  Lacedflsmonian  army  in- 
vested their  city,  thev  had  reason  to  dread  that 
a  Syracusan  fleet  mould  asnult  the  Pineus ; 
that  Atheiw  must  finally  yield  to  these  com- 
bined attaeks^  and  her  once  prosperous  citizens 
deitroyed  by  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity, atottf*  by  their  death  or  disgrace  for  the 
cmcities  whnli  they  had  recently  Inflicted  on 
the  wretchei'^  yepubfics  of  Melos  and  Scion^. 
OWmn.  '^^  dreadful  alternative  of  vie- 

-Tt>^  tory  and  deieat,  renders  it  little  sur- 
priaifif  that  the  Athenians  should 
have  rejected  intelliffence,  which 
they  must  have  received  with  horror.  The 
finrt  messengers  ef  such  sad  news  were  treated 
with  ccAtempt :  Vat  it  was  impossible  lon^  to 
withhold  betief  ftom  the  miserable  fugitives, 
whose  squalid  and  dejected  countenances  too 
fiathAilly  attested  the  public  calamity.  Such 
evidenee  could  not  be  refused ;  the  arronuice 
of  inciedufity  was  abashed,  and  the  whole  re- 
public thrown  into  consternation,  or  seized  with 
deapair.  Tbs  venerable  members  of  the  Areo- 
psgos  expressed  the  majesty  of  silent  sortow ; 
but  the  piercing  cries  of  wo  extended  many  a 
nule  along  the  lofty  walls  which  joined  the 
Pireus  to  the  citv ;  and  the  licentious  populace 
ngttd  wifh  unbndled  fhry  against  the  diviners 
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and  orators,  whose  blind  predictions,  and  am- 
bitious haranffues,  had  prom'oted  an  expedition 
eternally  fatid  to  their  country,  lo 

The  distress  of  the  Athenians  was  too  great 
to  admit  the  comfort  of  sympathy;  but  had 
they  been  capable  of  reoeivins,  they  had  little 
reason  to  expect,  that  melancmoly  consolation. 
The  tidings  so  afflicting  to  them  gave  unspeak- 
able joy  to  their  neighbours ;  many  feared,  most 
hated,  and  all  envied,  a  people  who  had  long 
usurped  the  dominion  of  Greece.  The  Athe- 
nian allies,  or  rather  subjects,  scattered  over  so 
many  coasts  and  islands,  prepared  to  assert 
their  independence ;  the  confederates  of  Sparta^ 
among  whom  the  Syracusans  justly  assumed 
the  first  rank,  were  unsatisfied  with  victory, 
and  longed  for  revenge :  even  those  communi- 
ties, which  had  hitherto  declined  the  danger 
of  a  doubtful  contest,  meanly  solicited  to  be- 
come* parties  in  a  war,  which  they  expected 
must  finally  terminate  in  the  destruction  of 
Athens.>i 

Should  all  the  efforts  of  such  a  powerful 
confederacy  still  prove  insufiicient  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  of  the  devoted  city,  there  was  yet 
another  enemy  behind,  from  whose  stren|[th 
and  animosity  the  Athenians  had  every  thmg 
to  fear.  The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  king  of  rersia,  expired  four  hundred 
and  twenU-five  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  two  following  yoAn  were  remarkable  for  a 
rapid  succession  of  kings,  Xerxes,  Sogdianus, 
Ochus;  the  last  of  whom  assumed  the  name  of 
Darius,  to  which  historians  have  added  the 
epithet  of  Nothus,  the  bastard,  to  distinguish 
this  effeminate  prince  from  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor.^3  The  first  years  of  Darius  Nothus 
were  employed  in  confirming  his  disputed  au- 
thority, and  in  watching  Uie  daagerous  in- 
trigues of  his  numerous  Kinsmen  who  aspired 
to  the  throne.  When  every  rival  was  removed 
that  could  either  disturb  his  quiet  or  offend  his 
suspicion,  the  monarch  sunk  into  an  indolent 
security,  and  his  voluptuous  court  was  governed 
by  the  feeble  administration  of  women  and 
eunuchs.  1*  But  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reisn 
Darius  was  roused  from  his  letharg^  by  mo 
revolt  of  Egypt  and  Lydia.  The  defection  of 
the  latter  threatened  to  tear  from  his  dominion 
the  valuable  provinoea  of  Asia  Minor;  a  conse- 
quence which  he  determined  to  prevent  by  em- 
ploying the  bravenr  of  Phamabazus,  and  the 
policy  of  the  crafty  Tissaphemes,  to  govern 
respectively  the  norUiem  and  southern  districts 
of  that  rich  and  fertile  peninsula.  The  abilities 
of  these  generals  not  only  quelled  the  rebellion 
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in  Lydi&fbat  extended  the  anns  of  their  maeler 
towards  the  shores  of  the  iEgeen,  ts  well  as  of 
the  Hellespont  and  Propontis;  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty  which  forty  years  before  had 
been  ratified  between  the-  Athenians,  then  in 
the  heig'ht  of  their  prosperity,  and  the  unwar- 
like  Artaxerzes.  But  the  recent  misfortones 
of  that  ambitious  people  flattered  the  Persian 
commanders  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
whole  Asiatic  coast  to  the  great  king,*  as  well 
as  of  inflicting  exemplary  punishment  on  the 
proud  city,  which  had  resisted  the  power,  dis- 
membered the  empire,  and  tarnished  the  glory 
of  Persia. 

The  terror  of  such  a  formidable  combination 
might  have  reduced  the  Athenians  to  despair; 
and  our  surprise  that  this  consequence  should 
not  immediately  follow,  will  be  increased  by 
the  following  reflection.  Not  to  mention  the 
immortal  trophies  of  Alexander,  or  the  exten- 
sive ravages  of  Zineis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and 
the  Tartar  princes  of  their  race ;  the  Spaniards, 
the  Portuguese,  and  other  nations  of  modern 
Europe,  have,  with  a  handful  of  men,  marched 
victorious  over  the  effeminate  or  barbarous 
coasts  of  the  eastern  and  western  world.'  The 
hardy  discipline  of  Europe  easily  prevailed  over 
the  unwartike  softnesi  of  India  and  the  savage 
ignorance  of  America.  But  the  rapid  success 
of  all  these  conquerors  was  owing  to  their  mili- 
tary knowledge^  and  experience.  By  the  su- 
periority of  their  arms  and  of  their  discipline, 
the  Romans  subdued  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  the  Athenians  afford  the  only  example  of  a 
people,  who,  by  the  virtues  of  the  mind  alone, 
acquired  an  extensive  dominion  over  men 
equally  improved  with  themselves  in  the  arts 
of  war  and  crovemment.  They  possessed,  or 
were  believed  to  possess,  superior  courage  and 
capacity  to  the  nations  around  them;  and  this 
opinion,  which  should  seem  not  entirely  desti- 
tute of  foundation,  enabled  them  to  maintain, 
by  very  feeble  garrisons,  an  absolute  authority 
in  the  islands  of  the  JEgean,  as  well  as  in  the 
cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  Their  disasters  and 
disgrace  in  Sicily  destroyed  at  once  the  real 
and  the  ideal  supports  of  their  power;  the  loss 
of  one  third  of  their  citizens  made  it  impossible 
to  supply,  with  fresh  recruits,  the  exhausted 
strength  of  their  garrisons  in  foreign  parts;  the 
terror  of  their  fleet  was  no  more;  and  their 
multiplied  defeats,  before  the  walls  of  Syra- 
cuse, had  converted  into  contempt  that  admira- 
tion in  which  Athens  had  been  long  held  by 
Greeks  and  Barbarians. 

But  ip  free  governments  there  are  many 
latent  resgurces  which  public  calamities  alone 
can  bring  to  light;  and  adversity,  which,  to 
individuals  endowed  with  inborn  vigour  of 
mind,  is  the  great  school  of  virtue  and  of  hero> 
ism,  furnishes  also  to  the  enthusiasm  of  popular 
assemblies  the  noblest  field  for  the  display  of 
national  honoOF  and  magnanimity.  Had  the 
measures  of  the  Athenians  depended  on  one 
man,  or  even  on  a  few,  it  is  probable  that  the 
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selfish  timidity  of  a  prince,  and  the  cautioai 
prudence  of  a  ooundli  would  have  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  misfortunes,  too  heavy  for  the 
unsupported  strength  of  ordinary  minds.  But 
the  first  spark  of  generous  ardour,  which  the 
love  of  virtue,  of  glory,  and  the  republic,  or 
even  the  meaner  motives  of  ambition  and 
vanity,  excited  in  the  assembled  multitude,  was  I 
diffused  and  increased  by  the  natural  contagion 
of  sympathy ;  the  patriotic  flame  was  comma- 
nicated  to  every  breast;  and  the  social  warmth, 
reflected  from  such  a  variety  of  objects,  became 
too  intense  to  be  resisted  by  the  coldneaiof 
caution  and  the  damps  of  despair. 

With  one  mind  and  resolution  the  Atheniaoi 
determined  to  brave  the  severitv  of  fortune, 
and  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  did  this  nob1§  design  evaporate  in  uselea 
speculation;  the  wisest  measures  were  adopted 
for  reducing  it  to  practice.  The  great  work 
began,  as  national  reformation  ought  always  to 
begin,  by  regulatinff  the  finances,  and  lopping 
off  every  branch  oi  superfluous  expense.  The 
clamour  of  turbulent  demagogues  was  silenced; 
aged  wisdom  and  experience  were  allowed 
calmly  to  direct  the  public  councils;  new  leriei 
were  raised;  the  remainder  of  their  fleet  was 
equipped  for  sea;  the  motions  of  the  coloniei 
and  tributary  states  were  watched  with  an 
anxious  solicitude,  and  every  proper  expedient 
was  employed  that  might  appease  their  ani- 
moeity,  or  render  it  impotent.*  Tet  theee 
measures,  prudent  and  vigorous  as  they  werei 
could  not,  probably,  have  suspended  the  fall  of 
Athens,  ha4i  not  several  concurring  causes  fa- 
cilitated their  operation.  The  wei^  dilatory, 
and  ineffectual  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy ;  the  temporising,  equivocal,  and  capri- 
cious conduct  of  the  Persian  governors;  above 
all,  the  intrigues  and  enterprising  genius  of 
Alcibiades,  who,  afler  involving  his  country  in 
inextricable  calamities,  finally  undertook  iti 
defence,  and  retarded,  though  he  could  not 
prevent,  its  destiny. 

In  the  year  following  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition into  Sicily,  the  Spartans  prepared  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  aail,  of  which  twenty-fire 
galleys  were  furnished  by  their  own  sea^ports; 
twenty-five  by  the  Thebans;  fifteen  by  the 
Corinthians;  and  the  remainder  by  Locrisi 
Phocis,  Megara,  and  the  maritime  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  This  armament  wa« 
rki»m»  destined  to  encourage  and  support 
«d^  1  ***«  '^^^^^  ^^  ^^  AsiaUc  subject; 

knAi»  of  the  Athenians.  The  islands  of 
A.  u.  41X.  ^^.^^  ^^^  Lesbos,  as  wen  ai  the 
city  ErythrsB  on  the  continent,  solicited  the 
Spartans  to  join  them  with  their  naval  force. 
Their  request  was  enforced  by  TiseaphemeSi 
who  promised  to  pay  the  sailors,  «nd  to  victual 
the  ships.  At  the  same  time,  an  ambassador 
from  Cyzicus,  a  populous  town  situate  on  an 
island  of  the  Propontis,  entreated  the  Laced^ 
monian  armament  to  sail  to  the  safe  and  capa* 
cious  harbours  which  had  long  formed  the 
wealth  and  the  ornament  of  that  city,  and  to  ex- 
pel the  Athenian  garrisons,  to  which  the  Cyt^i<^^' 
nes  and  their  neighbours  reluctantly  submitted. 
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Th«  PenUn  Pbanabam  leoondad  their  pio^ 
ponl;  offered  the  nune  conditions  with  Tianu 
phemee;  and  so  little  harmony  sabeisted  be- 
tween the  Ueatenanta  of  the  great  kiog^  that 
each  arged  hie  particular  demand  with  a  total 
nnconcem  about  the  important  interests  of 
their  common  master.^  The  Lacedmrnonians 
held  many  consultations  among  themselves, 
and  with  their  allies;  hesitatec^  deliberated, 
leeolTod,  and  changed  their  reeolution;  and  at 
length  were  persuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  prefer 
the  oyerture  of  Tiasi4>hemes  and  the  lonians 
to  that  of  the  Hellespontines  and  Phamabazns. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  this  deliberation 
was  the  prindpal,  but  not  the  only  cause  which 
hindered  the  allies  from  acting  expeditiously, 
mt  a  time  when  expedition  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.  A  Tariety  of  private  views  di- 
verted them  from  the  general  aim  of  the  ccm- 
Olvmn  federacy;  and  the  season  was  far 
^jj^^*^'  advanced  before  the  Corinthians, 
A  P  *iii9.  ^^^  ^^  ^*^^^  distinguished  hy  ex- 
"^  ^'  ***•  cess  of  antipathy  to  Athens,  were 
prepared  to  sail.  They  determined,  from  pride 
perhaps,  as  well  as  superalition,  to  celebrate,' 
before  leaving  their  harbours,  the  Isthmian 
games,  consecrated  to  Neptune,  the  third  of  the 
Grecian  festivals  ih  point  of  dignity  and  splen* 
door.  From  this  ceremony  the  Athenians, 
though  enemies,  were  not  excluded  by  the 
Corinthian  magistrates;  nor  did  they  exclude 
themselves,  though  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
past  misfortunes,  and  totally  occupied  by  the 
thoughts  of  providing  against  future  evils. 
While  their  representatives  shared  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  sacred  spectacle,  thev  neglectod 
not  the  commission  recommended  by  their 
country.  Ther  secretly  informed  themselves 
of  the  plan  ancf  particular  circumstances  of  the 
intended  revolt,  and  learned  the  precise  time 
6xed  for  the  departure  of  the  Corinthian  fleet. 
In  consequence  of  this  important  intelligence 
the  Athenians  anticipated  the  designs  of  the 
rebels  of  Chios,  and  carried  off  seven  ships  as 
pledges  of  their  fideli^.  The  squadron  which 
retnnied  from  this  useful  enterprise,  intercepted 
the  Corinthians  as  they  sailed  through  the 
Saronic  gulf;  and  haying  attacked  and  con- 
quered them,  pursued  and  blocked  them  up  in 
their  harbours.^ 

Mean  while  the  Spartans  and  their  allies 
sent  to  the  Ionian  coast  such  squadrons  as 
were  successively  ready  for  sea,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Alcibiades,  Chalcydens,  and  Astyoohus. 
The  first  of  these  commanders  sailed  to  the  isle 
of  Chios,  which  was  distracted  by  contending 
factions.  The  Athenian  partisans  were  sur- 
prised and  compelled  to  submit;  and  the  city, 
which  possessed  forty  galleys,  and  yielded  in 
wealth  and  populousness  to  none  of  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  became  an  aocesnoa  to  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy.  The  strong  and 
rich  town  of  Miletus  followed  the  example: 
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Eniythra  and  Clazomeii^  suirenderad  to  Chal- 
cideus;  several  places  of  less  note  were  con 
quered  by  Astyoohus. 

Olvmp  When  the  Athenians    received 

xcu  i.'  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  these 
A  C  412.  ^^®°^Y  ^®y  voted  the  expenditure 
of  a  thousand  talents,  which  in 
more  prosperous  times,  they  had  deposited  in 
the  citadel,  under  the  sanction  of  a  decree  of 
the  senate  and  people,  to  reserve  it  for  an  occa- 
sion of  the  utmost  danger.  This  seasonable 
supply  enabled  them  to  increase  the  fleet,  which 
sailed  under  Phrynichus  and  other  leaders,  to 
the  isle  of  Lesbos.  Having  secured  the  fidelity 
of  the  Lesbians,  who  were  ripe  for  rebellion, 
they  endeavoured  to  recover  their  authority  in 
Miletus,  anciently  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the 
Ionic  coast  A  bloody  battle  was  foorht  before 
the  walls  of  that  place,  between  the  Atheniana 
and  Argives  en  one  side,  and  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  Tiraaphemes 
and  the  rerolted  Milesians,  on  the  other.  The 
Athenian  braveiy  defeated  on  this  occasion^  the 
superior  numbers  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians 
to  whom  they  were  opposed*;  but  their  ArgiTe 
auxiliaries  were  repulsed  by  the  gallant  citixene 
of  Miletus :  so  that  in  both  parts  of  the  en- 
gagement, the  Ionic  race,  commonly  reckoned 
the  less  warlike,  prevailed  over  their  Dorian 
rivals  and  enemies.  Elevated  with  the  joy  of 
victory,  the  Athenians  prepared  to  assault  the 
town,  when  they  were  darmed  by  the  approach 
of  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  sail  which  advanced  in 
two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  the  cele- 
brated Hermocrates,  the  other  by  Theramenes 
the  Spartan.  Phzynichus  prudently  considered, 
that  his  own  strength  only  amounted  to  forty- 
eight  ffalleys,  and  refused  to  commit  the  last 
hope  of  the  republic  to  the  danger  of  an  unequal 
combat  His  firmness  despiMd  the  clamour*, 
of  the  Athenian  sailors,  who  insulted,^  under 
the  name  of  cowardice,  the  caution  of  their  ad- 
miral; and  he  calmly  retired  with  his  whole 
force  to  the  isle  of  Samoa,  where  the  popular 
faction  haying  lately  treated  the  nobles  with 
shocking  injustice  and  cruelty,  too  frequent  in 
Grecian  democracies,  were  ready  to  receiye 
with  open  arms  the  patrons  of  that  fierce  mod' 
lieentious  form  of  goyemment. 

The  retreat  of  Uie  Athenian  fleet  acknow- 
led|[ed  the  nayal  superiority  of  the  enemy ;  a  su- 
periority which  was  alone  sufficient  either  to 
acquire  or  to  maintain  the  submission  of  the 
neighbouring  coasts  and  islands.  In  other  re- 
spects too,  the  Peloponnesians  wjoyed  the  most 
decisive  advantages.  Their  galleys  were  vic- 
tualled, their  soldiers  were  paid  by  Tissaphemee^ 
and  they  daily  expected  a  reinforcement  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Phcsnician  ships,  which,  it 
was  said,  had  already  reached  Aspendus,  a  sea- 
port of  Pamphylia.  But,  in  this  dangeroue 
crisis,  fortune  seemed  to  respect  the  dediniog 
age  of  Athens,  and,  by  a  train  of  accident^ 
singular  and  almost  incredible,  enabled  Aloi- 


7  Like  Fabiue, 

"Nod  ponebat  enim  nnnorei  ante  aalatem.** 

Emnns  apod  Oie. 
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biades,  lo  long  th«  miffbftaiie  and  the  Monm, 
to  beooine  the  defenoe  and  the  ianour  of  his 
countiy. 

During  his  long  rendenoa  in  Sparta,  Alci- 
biades  anumed  tlw  outward  grayitj  of  deport- 
ment, and  conformed  himielfto  the  epare  diet, 
and  laborious  ezerciees,  which  prerailed  in  that 
austere  republic;  but  his  character  and  his 
principles  remained  as  licentious  as  ever.  His 
intrigue  with  Timea,  the  spouse  of  king  Agis, 
was  disoovered  by  an  excess  of  female  levitj. 
The  queen,  yain  of  the  attachment  of  so  oele- 
brated  a  character,  familiarly  gave  the  name  of 
Alcibiades  to  her  son  Leotychides ;  a  name 
which,  first  confined  to  the  priracy  of  her  female 
companions,  was  soon  spread  abroad  in  the 
world.  Alcibiades  punished  her  folly  by  a  most 
mortifyinsr  but  well-merited  declaration,  boast- 
ing that  he  had  solicited  her  favours  horn  no 
other  motive  but  that  he  might  indulge  the  am- 
bitious desire  of  giving  a  king  to  Sputa.  The 
offence  itself;  and  the  shameless  avowal,  still 
more  provoking  than  the  offence,  excited  the 
keenest  resentment  in  the  breast  of  the  in- 
jured husband.!  The  magistrates  and  generals 
of  Sparta,  jealous  of  the  fame,  and  envious  of 
the  merit  of  a  stranger,  readily  sympathized 
with  the  misfortune,  and  encouraged  the  re- 
venge of  Agis ;  and,  as  the  horrid  practice  of 
^Msassination  still  disgraced  the  manners  of 
Oreece,  orders  were  sent  to  Astyochus,  who 
•oommanded  in  chief  the  Peloponnesian  forces 
4n  Asia,  secretly  to  destroy  Alcibiades,  whooe 
power  defied  those  laws  which  in  every  Gre- 
cian republic  condemned  adulterers  to  death.3 
But  the  active  and  subtile  A^enian  had  secured 
too  faithful  domestic  intelligence  in  the  principal 
families  of  Sparta  to  become  the  victim  of  this 
execrable  design.  With  his  usual  address  he 
eluded  all  the  snares  of  Astyochus :  his  safety, 
however,  required  perpetual  vigilance  and  cau- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  escape  from  a  situa* 
tion,  which  subjected  htm  to  such  irksome  con- 
straint. 

Publicly  banished  fi^m  Athens,  secreti^  per- 
secuted by  Sparta,  he  had  recourse  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Tissaphemes,  who  admired  his  accom- 
plishments, and  respected  his  abilities,  which, 
though  far  superior  in  degree,  were  similar  in 
kind  to  his  own.  Tissaphemes  was  of  a  temper 
the  more  readily  to  serve  a  friend,  in  proportion 
as  he  less  needed  lus  services.  Alcibiades,  there- 
fore, carefully  concealed  from  him  the  dangerous 
resentment  of  Ihe  Spartans.  In  the  selfish 
breast  of  the  Persian  no  attachment  could  be 
durable  unless  founded  on  interest ;  and  Alci- 
biades, who  had  deeply  studied  his  character, 
began  to  flatter  his  avarice,  that  he  might  ensure 
his  protection.  He  informed  him,  uiat  by  al- 
lowing the  Peloponnesian  sailors  a  drachma, 
or  sevenpence  sterling,  of  daily  pay,  he  treated 
them  with  a  useless  and  even  dangerous  libe- 
rality: that  the  pay  given  by  the  Athenians, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times,  amounted 
only  to  three  oboli;  which  proceeded,  not  from 
a  disinclination  to  reward  the  skill  and  valqur 
of  their  seamen,  but  from  an  experience,  that  if 
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they  received  more  than  half  a  drachma  each 
day,  the  superfluity  would  be  squandered  in 
such  profligate  pleasures  as  enfeebled  and  cor- 
rupted their  minds  and  bodies,  and  rendered 
them  equally  incapable  of  activity  and  of  disci- 
pline. Should  the  sailors  prove  dissatisfied  with 
this  equitable  reduction,  the  Grecian  character 
afforded  an  easy  expedient  for  silencing  their  li- 
centious clamours.  It  would  be  sufficient  to 
bribe  the  naval  commanders  and  a  few  merce- 
nary orators,  and  the  careless  and  improvident 
seamen  would  submit,  without  suspicion,  the 
rate  of  their  pay,  as  well  as  every  other  concern, 
to  the  influence  and  authority  of  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  govern  them.* 

Tissaphemes  heard  this  advice  with  the  at- 
tention of  an  avaricious  man  to  every  proposal 
for  saving  his  money ;  and  so  true  a  judgment 
had  Alcibiades  formed  of  the  Greeks,  that  Her- 
mocrates  the  Syracusan  was  the  only  ofEoet 
who  disdained,  meanly  and  perfidiously,  to  be- 
tray the  interest  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand: yet  through  the  influence  of  his  col- 
leagues, the  plan  of  economy  was  universally 
adopted,  and  on  a  future  occasion,  Tissapher- 
nes  boasted  that  Hermocrates,  though  more 
coy,  was  not  lesi  corraptible  than  others,  and 
that  the  only  reason  for  which  he  undertook 
the  patronage  of  the  sailors,  was  to  compel  hia 
own  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  exorbitance 
of  his  demands.  This  reproach  illustrates  the 
opinion  entertained  by  foreign  nations  of  Gre- 
cian virtue ;  but  it  is  probably  an  aspersion  oo 
the  fame  of  the  illustrious  Syracusan. 

The  intri^es  of  Alcibiades  had  sown  jea- 
lousy and  distrust  in  the  Peloponnesian  fleH : 
they  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  troops  both 
from  Tinaphemes  and  their  commanders :  the 
Persian  was  ready  to  forsake  those  whom  he 
had  learned  to  despise ;  and  Alcibiades  profited 
of  this  disposition  to  insinuate  that  the  allianoe 
of  the  Lacedemonians  was  equally  expensive 
and  inconvenient  for  the  great  king  and  his 
lieutenants.  **  That  these  haughty  republican 
were  accustomed  to  take  arms  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  a  design  totally  ineonsistant 
with  the  views  ofthe  Persian  court.  If  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  and  islanders  aspired  at  independence, 
and  hoped  to  deliver  themselves  from  Athenian 
governors  and  garrisons,  without  submitting  to 
pay  tribute  to  Perria,  they  ought  to  carry  on 
the  war  at  their  own  expense,  since  they  would 
alone  reap  the  benefit  of  iti  success.  But  if 
TiMaphemes  purposed  to  recover  the  ancient* 
possessions  of  his  master,  he  must  beware  of 
giving  a  decided  superiority  to  either  party,  es- 
pedally  to  the  war&e  Spartans.  By  en  atten- 
tion to  preserve  the  balance  even,  between  the 
hostile  republics,  he  would  force  them  to  ex- 
haust each  other.  Amidst  their  domestic  con- 
test! an  opportunity  would  soon  arrive,  when 
Darius,  without  danger  or  expense,  might  crush 
both,  and  vindicate  his  just  hereditary  daim  to 
the  dominion  of  all  Ana." 

These  artful  representations  produced  almost 
an  open  breach  between  Tissaphemes  and  his 
confederates.  The  advantage  which  Athens 
would  derive   from  this  rupture  might  have 
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paved  the  way  for  Alcibiades  to  return  to  his 
coaotrj:  bat  he  dreaded  to  encounter  that 
popular  fiiry,  whose  eflfecti  ho  had  fatally  ex- 
perienced, and  whose, mad  resentment  no  de- 
cree of  merit  could  appease ;  ho  therefore  ap- 
plied secretly  to  Pisandor,  Theramenes,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction  in  the  Athenian 
camp.  To  them  he  deplored  the  desperate  state 
of  public  affairs,  expatiated  on  his  own  credit 
with  Tissaphemes,  and  insinuated  that  it  mi|^t 
be  yet  possible  to  prerent  the  Phoenician  fleet 
at  Aspendus  from  sailing  to  assist  the  enemy. 
Assuming  gradually  more  boldness,  as  he  per- 
ceiv^ed  the  success  of  his  intrigues,  he  finally 
declared  that  the  Athenians  might  obtain  not 
merely  the  neutrality,  but  perhaps  the  assistance 
of  Artaxerzes,  should  they  consent  to  abolish 
their  turbulent  democracy,  so  odious  to  the  Per- 
■iaas,  and  entrust  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment to  men  worthy  to  negotiate  with  so  mighty 
a  monareh. 

When  the  iUustrions  exile  proposed  this  mea- 
sure, it  is  nneeitaih  whether  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  secret  cabals  which  had  been  already 
fonned,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  for 
executing  the  desini  which  he  suggested.  The 
misfortunes,  oocasioned  by  the  giddy  insolence 
of  the  multitude,  had  thrown  the  principal  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  the  noble  and  wealthy, 
who,  corrupted  by  the  sweets  of  temporary 
power,  were  desirous  of  rendering  it  perpetual. 
Many  prompted  by  ambition,  seyeral  moTed  by 
ineonstancy,  a  few  directed  by  a  just  sense  of 
the  incurable  defects  of  democracy,  were  pre- 
pared to  encounter  every  danger,  that  they 
oiight  overturn  the  established  constitution.  In 
the  third  and  most  honourable  class  was  An- 
tiphon,  a  man  of  an  exalted  character,  and  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  talents.  The  irre- 
sistible energy  of  his  eloquence  was  suspected 
by  the  peopra.  He  appeared  not  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  nor  in  the  assembly ;  but  his  artful 
and  elaborate  compositions  often  saved  the  lives 
of  his  frienda  He  was  the  invisible  agent  who 
governed  all  the  motions  of  the  conspiracy ;  and 
when  compelled,  after  the  ruin  of  his  party,  to 
stand  trial  for  his  life,  he  discovered  an  activity 
and  force  of  mind  that  astonished  the  most 
discerning  of  his  contemporaries.^  Pisander, 
Theramenes,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
aristoeratical  par^,  warmly  approved  the  views 
of  Aleibiadea  The  Athenian  soldiers  likewise, 
though  they  detested  the  impiety,  admired  the 
valour,  of  the  illustrious  exile,  and  longed  to  see 
him  reetored  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
All  ranks  lamented  the  dangerous  situation  of 
Athens ;  many  thought  that  their  affidrs  must 
become  deroerate,  should  Tissaphemes  com- 
mand the  Phoenician  fleet  to  co-operate  with 


4  Thocydid.  I.  riii.  p.  000.  A  few  lines  above,  Thney- 
dtdee  deeeribei  tfie  efaeracter  of  Aatiphon  with  expremve 
tuergj:  t»nt  AIiivmiw  rmv  aatf*  ••«t*v  mf trti  n  ev2'fvo( 
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acenrale  and  imperfect  woric,  entitled,  The  Livea  of  the 
fen  Orators,  telle  us,  that  Antlphon  waathe  flratwho  wrote 
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moat  aneieat  that  had  ooom  down  to  posterity.  The  eha- 
racier  given  by  Plotareh  of  the  writmgi  of  Antiphoo 
■gieea  with  the  hlgi»  eoouMMdatioa  of  Thooydldsa 


that  of  Peloponneeus ;  and  many  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  a  t^ersian  alliance,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  would  enter  at  once  into  the  pay 
of  that  wealtiiy  satrap.< 

One  man,  the  personal  enemy  of  Alcibiades 
alone  opposed  the  general  current  But  this 
man  was  Phrynichus,  whose  prudent  firmness 
as  a  commander  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark.  The  courage  with  which  he  invited 
dangers  many  have  equalled,  but  none  ever 
surpassed  the  boldness  with  which  he  extricated 
himself  from  difficulties.  When  he  perceived 
that  his  colleagues  were  deaf  td  every  objection 
against  recalling  the  friend  of  Tissaphemes,  he 
secretly  informed  the  Spartan  ■  admiral  Asty- 
ochus,  of  the  intrigues  which  were  carrying  on 
to  the  disadvantage  of  his  country."  Daring  as 
this  treachery  was,  Phrynichus  addressed  a 
traitor  not  less  perfidious  than  himself.  Asty- 
ochus  was  become  the  pensioner  and  creature 
of  Tissaphemes,  to  whom  he  communicated  the 
inteUigence.  The  Persian  again  communicated 
it  to  his  favourite  Alcibiades,  who  complained 
in  strong  terms  to  the  Athenians  of  the  baseness 
and  villany  of  Phrynichus.  The  latter  excul- 
pated himself  with  consummate  address;  but  a^ 
the  return  of  Alcibiades  might  prove  fatal  to  hif 
safety,  he  ventured,  a  second  time,  to  write  to 
Astyochus,  gently  reproaching  him  with  his 
breach  of  confidence,  and  explaining  by  what 
means  he  might  surprise  the  whole  Athenian 
fleet  at  Samoa ;  an  exploit  that  must  for  ever 
establish  his  fkme  and  fortune.  Astyochus 
again  betrayed  the  secret  to  Tissaphemes  and 
Alcibiades;  but  before  their  letters  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  Athenian  camp,  Phrynichus, 
who,  by  some  vmknown  channel,  was  informed 
of  this  second  treachery,  anticipated  the  dan- 
gerous discovery,  by  apprising  the  Athenians 
of  the  enemy^s  design  to  surprise  their  fleet. 
They  had  scarcely  employed  the  proper  means 
to  counteract  that  purpose  when  messengers 
came  from  Alcibiades  to  announce  the  horrid 
perfidy  of  a  wretch  who  had  basely  sacrificed 
to  private  resentment  the  last  hope  of  his  coun<« 
try.  But  the  messengers  arrived  too  late ;  the 
prior  information  of  Phrynichus,  as  well  as  the 
bold  and  singular  wickedness  of  his  design, 
which  no  common  degree  of  evidence  was 
thought  suflScient  to  prove,  were  sustained  as 
arguments  for  his  exculpation;  and  it  was  be- 
Ueved4hat  Alcibiades  had  made  use  of  a  stra- 
tagem most  infamous  in  itself,  but  not  unexam- 
pled among  the  Greeks,  for  destroying  a  man 
whom  he  detested.* 

The  opposition  of  Phrynichus,  though  it  re* 
tarded  the  designs  of  Alcibiades,  prevented  not»> 
the  measures  of  Pisander  and  his  associates  for 
abolishing  the  democracy.  The  soldiers  at 
Samoa  were  induced,  by  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  to  acquiesce  in  the  resolution  of 
their  generals.  But  a  more  difficult  task  re- 
mained ;  to  deprive  the  people  of  Athens  of 
their  Hberty,  which,  smce  the  expulsion  of  the 


5  What  infloenoe  this  comiideration  mnst  have  had,  mn 
be  eonjectnred  from  the  information  of  Andocides,  Orat.  iti. 
wlio  says,  that  in  the  coatee  of  thia  war  the  Spartans  re- 
eeived,  from  their  Persian  allies,  eobaidiee  to  the  amonot 
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family  of  Pinstratas,  they  had  enjoyed  a  hun- 
dred yean.  Pieander  headed  the  deputation 
which  wan  sent  from  the  camp  to  the  city  to 
effect  this  important  revolution.  He  acquainted 
the  extraordinary  aaeembly,  eummoned  on  that 
occasion  in  the  Uieatre  of  Bacchus,  of  the  mea* 
sures  which  had  been  adopted  by  their  soldiers 
and  fellow  citixens  at  Samos.  The  compact 
band>  of  conspirators  warmly  approved  the 
example;  but  loud  murmurs  of  discontent  re- 
sounded in  different  quarters  of  that  spacious 
theatre.  Pisander  asked  the  reason  of  this  dis- 
approbation. *  Had  his  opponents  any  thing 
better  to  propose?  If  they  had,  let  them  come 
forward  and  explain  the  grounds  of  their  dis- 
sent: but,  above  all,  let  them  explain  how  they 
oould  save  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
country,  unless  they  complied  with  the  demand 
of  Tissaphemes.  The  imperious  voice  of  ne- 
oessity  was  superior  to  law;  and  when  the  ac« 
tual  danger  had  ceased,  they  might  re-establish 
their  ancient  constitution.*^  The  opponents  of 
Pisander  were  unable  or  afraid  to  reply :  and 
the  assembly  passed  a  decree,  investing  ten 
ambassadors  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the 
Persian  satrap. 

^1  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pe- 

uiymp.  loponnesian  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
J^Cdl^  Asia,  the  Spartan  commanders  had 
concluded,  in  the  name  of  their  re- 
public, a  treaty  with  Tissaphemes;  in  vhich  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  subsidies  should  be 
regularly  paid  by  the  king  of  Persia,  and  that 
the  Peloponneeian  forces  should  employ  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  recover,  for  that  Uionarch, 
the  dominions  of  his  ancestors,  which  had  been 
long  unjustly  usurped,  and  cruelly  insulted,  by 
the  Athenians.  This  treaty  seemed  so  honour- 
able to  the  great  king,  that  his  lieutenant  could 
not  venture  openly  to  infringe  it.  It  is  possible, 
that  in  the  interval  between  his  intrigues  with 
Alcibiades,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  am- 
bassadors at  Magnesia,  the  placo  of  his  usual 
residence,  Tissaphemes  might  receive  fresh 
instractions  from  his  court  to  make  good  his 
>  agreement  with  the  Spartans.  Perhaps  the 
crafty  satrap  never  entertained  any  serious 
thoughts  of  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
although  he  sufficiently  relished  the  advice 

S'lven  him  by  Alcibiades  to  weaken  both  parties, 
ut  whatever  motive  determined  him,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he* showed  a  dismdination  to  enter 
into  any  negotiation  with  the  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors. Alarmed  at  the  decav  of  his  influence 
with  the  Persians,  on  which  he  had  built  the 
flattering  hopes  of  returning^  to  his  country, 
Alcibiades  employed  all  the  reeouroea  of  his 
genius  to  conceal  his  disgrace.  By  solicita- 
tions, entreaties,  and  the  meanest  compliaaoes, 
he  obtained  an  audience  for  his  fellow  cittiens. 
As  the  agent  of  Tissaphemes,  he  then  proposed 
the  conditions  on  which  they  mig^t  obtain  the 
friendship  of  the  great  king.  Several  demands 
were  made,  demands  most  di^^raoefbl  to  the 
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name  of  Athens:  to  aU  of  which  the  i 
dors  submitted.  They  even  agreed  to  surrender 
the  whole  coast  of  Ionia  to  its  ancient  sovereign 
But  when  the  artful  Athenian  (fearful  lea« 
they  should,  on  any  terms,  admit  the  treaty 
which  Tissaphemes  was  resolved  on  no  tenns 
to  grant)  demanded  that  the  Persian  fleeto 
should  be  allowed  to  sail,  undisturbed,  in  the 
Grecian  seas,  the  ambassadors,  well  knowing 
that  should  this  condition  be  complied  with,  no 
treaty  could  hinder  Greece  from  becoming  a 
province  of  Persia,  expressed  their  indignation 
in  very  unguarded  language,  and  left  the  assem- 
bly in  disgust  This  impradence  enabled  Alci- 
biades to  affirm,  with  some  appearance  of  truth, 
that  their  own  anger  and  obetinacyt  not  the 
reluctance  of  Tissaphemes,  had  obstractod  the 
negotiation,  which  was  precisely  the  iasue  of 
the  affair  most  favourable  to  his  views.' 
Olvmn  ^^  artifloes  succeeded,  but  were 

„_^^*  not  attended  with  the  consequences 
expected  from  them.  The  Athe- 
nians, both  in  the  camp  and  city, 
perceived,  by  this  transaction,  that  his  credit 
with  the  Persians  was  less  than  he  represented 
it;  and  the  aristocratical  faction  were  glad  to 

Set  rid  of  a  man,  whose  restless  ambition  ren- 
ered  him  a  dangerous  associate.  They  per- 
sisted, however,  with  great  activity,  in  execnting 
their  purpose;  of  which  Phrynichus,  who  had 
opposed  them  only  from  hatred  of  Alcibindes, 
became  an  active  abettor.  When  persuasion 
was  ineffectual,  they  had  recourse  to  violence. 
Androcles,  Hyperbolus,*  and  other  licentious 
demagogues,  were  assassinated.  The  people 
of  Athens,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  oon* 
spirators,  and  surprised  to  find  in  the  nombei 
many  whom  they  least  suspected,  were  ie> 
strained  by  inactive  timidity,  or  fluctuated  in 
doubtful  suspense.  The  cabal  alone  acted  with 
union  and  with  vigour;  and  difficult  as  it  seemed 
to  subvert  the  Athenian  democracy,  which  had 
subsisted  a  hundred  years  with  unexampled 
glory,  yet  this  design  was  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  the  enterprising  activity  of 
Pisander,  the  artful  eloquence  of  Theramenes, 
the  firm  intrepidity  of  Phrynichus,  and  the 
superintending  wisdom  of  Antiphon.^ 

He  it  was  who  formed  the  plan,  and  regu- 
lated the  mode  of  attack,  which  was  carried  on 
by  his  associates.  In  a  deUberation  oonoeming 
the  means  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  pablic, 
Pisander  proposed  the  electing  of  ten  men, 
who  should  be  charged  with  the  important 
trust  of  preparing  and  digesting  resolutions,  to 
be  on  an  appoint^  day  laM  before  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  When  the  day  arrived,  the  com- 
missioners had  but  one  resolution  to  propose: 
*^That  every  citisen  should  be  free  to  offer  his 
opinion,  however  contrary  to  law,  without  fear 
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of  impeachment  or  trial;**  a  matter  essentia]  to 
the  intereete  of  the  eabal,  tince  by  a  strange, 
contradiction  in  goyernment,  the  Athenian  ora- 
tors and  statesmen  were  liable  to  prosecntion-^ 
before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  for  such 
speeches  and  decrees  as  had  been  approved  and 
confirmed  by  the  assembly.  In  consequence  of 
this  act  of  indemnity,  Pisander  and  his  party 
boldly  declared,  that  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
forms  of  the  established  constitution  (which 
had  recently  subjected  them  to  such  a  weight 
of  misfbrtQnes)  suited  the  present  dangerous 
and  alarming  crisis.  That  it  was  necessary  to 
new  model  the  whole  fabric  of  government; 
for  which  purpose  five  persons  (whose  names 
he  read)  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  people, 
to  choose  a  hundred  others;  each  of  whom 
should  select  three  associates;  and  the  four 
hundred  thus  chosen,  men  of  dignity  and  opu- 
lence, who  would  serve  their  country  without 
fee  or  reward,  ought  immediately  to  be  invested 
with  the  majesty  of  the  republic.  They  alone 
should  conduct  the  administration  uncontrolled, 
and  assemble,  as  often  as  seemed  proper,  five 
thousand  citizens,  whom  they  judged  moat 
worthy  of  being  consulted  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  This  extraordinary  proposal 
was  accepted  without  opposition :  the  partisans 
of  democracy  dreaded  the  strength  of  the  cabal; 
and  the  ondieceming  multitude,  dazzled  by  the 
imposing  nanae  of  five  thousand,  a  number  far 
exceeding  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  Athens, 
pereeived  not  that  they  surrendered  their  liber- 
ties to  the  artifice  of  an  ambitious  faction.' 

But  the  conduct  of  the  four  hundred  tyrants 
(for  historians  have  justly  adopted  the  language 
of  Athenian  resentment)  soon  opened  the  eyes 
and  understanding  of  the  most  thoughtless. 
They  abolished  every  vestige  of  ancient  free- 
dom ;  employed  mercenary  troops  levied  from 
the  small  islands  of  the  £gean,  to  overawe  the 
multitude,  and  to  intimidate,  in  some  instances 
to  destroy,  their  real  or  suspected  enemies. 
Instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  of  annoying 
the  Peloponnesians,  enraged  at  the  treachery 
of  Tissaphemes,  and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay 
'  and  sttbsistenco,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  soli- 
cit peace  from  the  Spartans  on  the  most  dis- 
honourable terms.  Their  tyranny  rendered 
them  odious  in  the  city,  and  theiir  cowardice 
made  them  contemptible  in  the  camp  at  Samoa. 
Theu'  cruelty  and  injustice  were  described,  and 
^^^rated,  by  the  fugitives  who  continually 
wived  in  that  island.  The  generous  youth, 
employed  in  the  sea  and  land  service,  were  im- 
patient of  the  indignities  offered  to  their  fellow 
citizens.  The  same  indignities  might  be  in- 
flicted on  themselves,  if  they  did  not  vindicate 
their  freedom.  These  secret  murmurs  broke 
oat  into  loud  and  licentious  clamours,  which 
were  encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  the 
Samians.  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  two 
officers  of  high  merit  and  distinction,  though 
not  actuaUy  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the  prin- 
cipal command,'  gave  activity  and  boldness  to 

«  »«T  **••  yf*Pn  wm^wfiit*.    See  Chap.  xiil. 
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the  insurgents.  The  abettors  of  the  new  go- 
vernment were  attacked  by  surprise:  thirty  of 
the  most  criminal  were  put  to  death,  several 
others  were  banished,  democracy  was  re-esta- 
blished in  the  camp,  and  the  soldiers  were 
bound  by  oath  to  maintain  their  hereditary 
government  against  the  conspiracy  of  domestic 
foes,  and  to  act  with  .vigour  and  unanimity ' 
against  the  public  enemy. 

Thrasybulus,  who  headed  this  successful  and 
meritorious  sedition,  had  a  mind  to  conceive,  a 
tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  the 
most  daring  designs.  He  exhorted  the  soldiers 
not  to  despair  of  effecting  in  the  capital  the 
same  revolution  which  they  had  produced  in 
the  camp.  But  should  they  fail  in  that  design 
they  ought  no  longer  to  obey  a  city  which  had 
neither  wealth  nor  wisdom,  neither  supplies  nor 
good  counsel  to  send  them.  They  were  them- 
selves more  numerous  than  the  subjects  of  the 
four  hundred,  and  better  provided  in  all  things 
necessary  for  war.  They  possessed  an  island 
which  had  formerly  contended  with  Athens  for 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  which,  it  was 
hoped,  they  might  defend  against  every  foe, 
fbroign  and  domestic.  But  were  they  compel- 
led to  forsake  it,  they  had  still  reason  to  expect 
that,  with  a  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  with  so 
many  brave  men,  they  might  acquire  an  esta- 
blishment not  less  valuable  elsewhere,  in  which 
they  would  enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  invaluable 
possession  of  liberty.  Their  most  immediate 
concern  was  to  recall  Alcibiades,  who  had  been 
deceived  and  disgraced  by  the  tyrants,  and 
who  not  only  felt  with  peculiar  sensibility,  but 
could  resent  with  becoming  dignity,  the  wrongs 
of  his  country  and  his  own.  The  advice  of 
Thrasybulus  was  approved;  soon  after  he  sailed 
to  Magnesia,  and  returned  in  company  with 
Alcibiades. 

Near  four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  elo- 
quent son  of  Clinias  had  spoken  in  an  Athenian 
assembly.  Being  presented  by  Thrasybulus  to 
his  fellow  citizens,  he  began  by  accusing  his 
fortune,  and  lamenting  his  calamities.  ^  Tet 
his  banishment  ought  not  to  affect  him  with 
permanent  sorrow,  since  it  had  furnished  him 
with  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  cause  of  his 
country.  This  event,  otherwise  unfortunate, 
had  procured  him  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  Tissaphemes;  who,  moved  by  his  en- 
treaties, had  withheld  the  stipulated  pay  from 
the  Peloponnesian  forces,  and  who,  he  doubted 
not,  would  continue  his'  good  offices  to  the 
Athenians,  supply  them  with  every  thing  re- 
quisite for  maintaining  the  war,  and  even  sum- 
mon the  Ph<Bnician  fleet  to  their  assistance.'^ 
These  were  magnificent  but  flattering  promises. 
In  making  them,  Alcibiades  however  did  not 
consult  merely  the  dictates  of  vanity.  They 
raised  his  credit  with  the  army,  who  immedi- 
ately saluted  him  general  ;<  they  widened  the 
breach  between  Tissaphemes  and  the  Spartans; 
and  they  struck  terror  (when  his  speech  got 
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abroad)  into  the  tjrrantt  of  Athens,  who  had 
provoked  toe  roMntment  of  a  man  capable  to 
subvert  their  usurpation. 

Alcibiades  left  the  care  of  the  troops  to  his 
colleagues  Thras^bnlos  and  Thrasjllus,  and 
withdrew  himself  from  the  applauses  of  his  ad- 
miring countrymen,  on  pretence  of  concerting 
with  Tissaphemes  the  system  of  their  future 
operations.  But  his  principal  motive  was  to 
show  himself  to  the  Persian,  in  the  new  and 
illustrious  character  with  which  he  was  invest- 
ed ;  for  having  raised  his  authority  among  the 
Athenians  by  his  influence  with  the  satrap,  he 
expected  to  strengthen  this  influence  by  the  sup- 
port of  that  authority.  Before  he  returned  to 
the  camp,  ambassadors  had  been  sent  by  the 
tyrants,  to  attempt  a  negotiation  with  the  parti- 
sans of  democracy,  who,  inflamed  by  continual 
reports  of  the  indignities  and  cruelties  committed 
in  Athens,  prepared  to  sail  thither  to  protect 
their  friends  and  take  vengeance  on  their  ene- 
mies. Alcibiades  judiciously  opposed  this  rash 
resolution,  which  must  have  left  the  Hellespont, 
Ionia,  and  the  islands,  at  the  mercy  of  the  hos- 
tile fleet.  But  he  commanded  the  ambassadors 
to  deliver  to  their  masters  a  short  but  pithy 
message :  **  That  they  most  divest  themselves 
of  their  illegal  power,  and  restore  the  ancient 
constitution.  If  they  delayed  obedience,  he 
would  sail  to  the  Pireus,  and  deprive  them  of 
their  authority  and  their  lives.*'' 

When  this  message  was  reported  at  Athens, 
it  added  to  the  disorder  and  confusion  in  which 
that  unhappy  city  was  involved.  The  four  hun- 
dred who  had  acted  with  unanimity  in  usurp- 
mz  the  government,  soon  disagreed  about  the 
adminiBtration,  and  split  into  factions,  which 
persecuted  each  other  as  furiously  as  both  had 
persccTited  the  people.^  Theramenes  and  Aris- 
tocrates  condemned  and  opposed  the  tyrannical 
measures  of  their  colleagues.  The  perfidious 
Phrynichus  was  slain:  both  parties  prepared 
for  taking  arms;  and  the  horrors  of  a  Corcyrean 
sedition  were  ready  to  he  renewed  in  Athens, 
when  the  old  men,  the  children,  the  women, 
and  strangers,  interposed  for  the  skfety  of  a  city 
which  had  long  been  the  ornament  of  Greece, 
the  terror  of  Persia,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world.' 

Had  the  public  enemy  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  assault  the  Pinsus,  Athens 
coold  not  have  been  saved  fVom  immediate  de- 
struction. But  the  Peloponnesian  forces  at 
Miletus,  lone  clamorous  and  discontented,  had 
broken  out  into  open  mutiny,  when  they  heard 
of  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  hostile  in- 
tentions of  Tissaphemes.  To  the  duplicity  of 
the  satrap,  and  the  treachery  of  their  own  cap- 
tains, they  justly  ascribed  the  want  of  pay  and 
subsistence,  and  all  the  misfortunes  which  they 
felt  or  dreaded.  Their  resentment  was  violent 
and  implacable.  They  destroyed  the  Persian 
fortifications  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus ; 
they  put  the  garrisons  to  the  sword;  their 
treacherous  commander,  Astyochus,  saved  his 
life  by  flying  to  an  altar ;  nor  was  the  tumult 
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appeased  until  the  guilty  were  removed  from 
their  sight,  and  Myndarus,  an  officer  of  approv- 
ed valour  and  fidelity,  arrived  firom  Sparta  to 
assume  the  principal  command.^ 

The  dreadful  consequences  which  most  hare 
resulted  to  the  Athenians,  if,  during  the  ftiry  of 
their  sedition,  the  enemy  had  attacked  them 
with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fi%  sail,  may  be 
conceived  by  the  terror  inspired  by  a  much 
smaller  Peloponnesian  squadron  of  only  forty- 
two  vessels ;  commanded  by  the  Spartan  Ho* 
gesaadridas.  The  friends  of  the  oonstitatioii 
had  assembled  in  the  spacious  theatre  of  Bat^ 
chns.  Messengers  passed  between  them  and 
the  partisans  of  Antiphon  and  Pisander,  wbf 
had  convened  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city 
The  most  important  matters  were  in  agitation, 
when  the  alarm  was  given  that  some  Pelopon- 
nesian ships  had  been  seen  on  the  coast.  Both 
assemblies  .were  immediately  dissolved.  All 
ranks  of  men  hastened  to  the  Pireus ;  maimed 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour ;  launched  others ; 
and  prepared  thirty-six  for  taking  the  sea. 
When  Hegesandridas  perceived  the  ardent  i^ 
position  which  he  must  encounter  in  attempting 
to  land,  he  doubled  the  promontory  of  Suninm, 
and  sailed  towards  the  fertile  island  of  EnbcM, 
from  which,  since  the  fortification  of  Decelia, 
the  Athenians  had  derived  far  more  pientiful 
supplies  than  from  the  desolated  territory  of 
Attica.  To  defend  a  country  which  formed 
their  principal  resource,  they  sailed  in  pnrsoit 
of  the  enemy,  and  observed  them  next  day  near 
the  shore  of  Eretria^  the  most  considerable  town 
in  the  island. 

The  Eubceans,  who  had  long  watched  an  op- 
portunity to  revolt,  supplied  the  Peloponnesian 
squadron  with  all  necessaries  in  abundance ;  bat 
instead  of  furnishing  a  market  to  the  Athenians, 
they  retired  from  the  coast  on  their  ^proach. 
The  commanders  were  obliged  to  weaken  their 
strength,  by  detaching  several  parties  into  the 
country  to  procure  provisions ;  Hegesandridas 
seized  this  opportunity  to  attack  them :  most  of 
the  ships  were  taken ;  the  crews  swam  to  land; 
many  were  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Eretrians, 
from  whom  they  expected  protection ;  and  such 
only  survived  as  took  refuge  m  the  Athenian 
garrisons  scattered  over  the  island.* 
Olvmn  '^^^  news  of  this  misfortune  was 

xcii  2  ^^^  alarmmg  to  the  Athenians. 

A  C  411  ^®^^®''  ^^  invasion  of  Xerxes,  nor 
'  even  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  oocasioned 
such  terrible  consternation.  They  dreaded  the 
immediate  defection  of  Eubeea ;  they  had  no 
more  ships  to  launch ;  no  means  of  resisting 
their  multiplied  enemies :  the  city  was  divided 
against  the  camp,  and  divided  against  itself, 
l^t  the  magnanimous  firmness  of  Theramenes 
did  not  allow  the  friends  of  liberty  to  despair. 
He  encouraged  them  to  disburden  the  republic 
of  its  domestic  foes,  who  had  summoned,  or 
who  were  at  least  believed  to  have  summoned, 
the  assistance  of  the  Lacedemonian  fleet,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  enslave  their  fellow 
citiaens.  Antiphon,  Pisander,  and  others  most 
obnoxious,  seasonably  esc^ed ;  the  rest  sub- 
mitted.   A  decree  was  passed,  recalling  Ald- 
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biaifes,  and  approving  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
at  Samos.  The  aedition  ceased.  The  dcmo- 
cracj,  which  had  been  internipted  four  months, 
was  restored ;  and  such  are  the  resources  of  a 
free  government,  that  even  this  violent  fermen- 
tation was  not  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the 
state.  The  Athenians  completed  whatever  had 
been  left  imperfect  in  former  reformations  ;< 
and  determined  to  defend,  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  republic 
Q.  By  the  imprudent  or  perfidious 

zcii.  2  *  conduct  of  their  commanders,  and 
A  C  411  ^^  Mditioas  spirit  of  their  troops, 
*  the  Peloponnesianslosta  seasonable 
opportunity  to  terminate  the  war  with  equal 
advantage  and  honour ;  and  having  neglected 
the  proeperotts  current  of  their  fortune,  they 
were  compelled  long  and  laboriously  to  strive 
against  an  onfavourable  stream.  The  doubtful 
Tissaphemee  hesitated  between  the  part  of  an 
open  enemy,  or  a  treacherous  ally ;  the  Spartans, 
who  had  formerly  rejected  the  fHendship,  now 
courted  the  protection,  of  his  rival  Phamabazus; 
to  whose  northern  province  they  sailed  with 
the  principal  strength  of  their  armament,  leav> 
ing  only  a  small  squadron  at  Miletus,  to  defend 
their  southern  acquisitions.  The  Athenians, 
animated  by  the  manly  counsels  of  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus,  the  generous  defenders  of  their 
freedom,  proceeded  northwards  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy ;  and  the  important  straits,  which 
join  the  Eaxine  and  iEgean  seas,  became, 
and  long  continued,  the  scene  of  conflict.  In 
the  twenty-first  winter  of  the  war,  a  year  al- 
ready distm^uished  by  the  dissolution  and  re- 
vival of  their  democracy,  the  Athenians  pre- 
vailed in  three  successive  engagements,  the 
event  of  which  became  continnuly  more  de- 
cisive. In  the  first,  which  was  fouriit  in  the 
narrow  channel  between  Sestos  and  Abydus, 
the  advantages  were  in  some  measure  balanced, 
•ince  Thrasybulus  took  twenty  Peloponnesian 
ships,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  of  his  own.  But 
the  glory  remained  entire  to  the  Athenians, 
who  repelled  the  enemy,  and  ofiTered  to  renew 
the  battle.7  Not  long  afterwards,  they  inter- 
cepted a  squadron  of  fourteen  Rhodian  vessels, 
near  Cape  Rhegium.  The  islanders  defended 
themselves  with  their  usual  brtvery.  Myndarus 
beheld  the  engagement  from  the  distance  of 
eight  miles,  while  he  performed  his  morning 
devotions  to  Minerva  in  the  loftv  temple  of 
Ilium.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  or  his  friends, 
he  rushed  firom  that  sacred  edifice,  and  hastened 
with  great  dil^nence  to  the  shore,  that  he  might 
launch  his  ships,  and  prevent,  by  speedy  as- 
natance,  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  Rho- 
dian8.8  The  principal  Athenian  squadron  at- 
tacked him  nev  the  shore  of  Abydus.    The 


^0  The  gOTernnmnt  wu  brought  back  to  its  orieinal  prio- 
^PM^  u  Mtablhbed  bj  Solon.  Among  othAr  Mlatary 
>«|Ql«tioiit,  it  was  enaeled,  that  no  one  ahoaM  reeeive  a 
>»«7  for  any  pabtie  magiatraey.  '*  And  now/*  aayi  Thu- 
cydtdep,  "  for  the  ilrst  time,  in  the  prewnt  afe  at  least,  the 
^™«Biant  modeled  their  goTernment  aright;  and  thia  en- 
JJwd  Athene  again  to  raiao  her  head.**  Thoejrdid.  p.  993. 
]* "'•■•"kable,  that  neither  Diodoros,  Plataroh,  nor  nnv 
Jjjje  oraton.  make  the  least  mention  of  those  salntarj 
(TAfe?*"  which,  bowoTer,  lasted  not  long  afker  the  return 
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engagement  wae  fonghtfrom  momii|  till  nighf, 
and  still  continued  doubtful,  when  the  arrivii} 
of  eighteen  galleys,  commanded  by  Alcibiade^ 
turned  the  scale  of  victoiy.  The  escape  of  th 
Peloponnesians  was  favoured  by  the  braver, 
of  Phamabaxus,  who,  at  the  kt^ad  of  his  Baj' 
barian  troops,  had  been  an  impatbnt  spectato 
of  the  combat.  He  gallantly  rode  into  the  sea 
encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice,  his  arm 
and  his  example.  The  Spartan  admiral  dreii 
up  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet  along  the  shore 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  assailants;  but  Uif 
Athenians,  satisfied  with  the  advantages  already 
obtained,  sailed  to  Sestos,  carrying  with  them 
a  valuable.,  prise,  thirty  Peloponnesian  galleys, 
as  well  as  fifteen  of  their  own,  which  they  had 
lost  in  the  former  enngement.  Thracyllns  was 
sent  to  Athens,  that  he  might  communicate  the 
good  news,  and  raise  such  supplies  of  men  and 
money  as  could  be  expected  from  that  exhausted 
city.9 

The  Spartans  yielded  possession  of  the  sea, 
which  they  hoped  soon  to  recover,  and  retired 
to  the  friendly  harbours  of  Cyzicus,  to  repair 
their  shattered  fleet ;  while  the  Athenians  pro- 
fited of  the  fame  of  their  victory,  and  the  terror  . 
of  their  arms,  to  demand  contributions  from 
the  numerous  and  wealthy  towns  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. The  several  divisions  returned  to 
Sestos,  having  met  with  very  indifierent  success 
in  their  design ;  nor,  without  obtaining  more 
decisive  and  important  advantages,  coiud  they 
expect  to  intimidate  such  strongly  fortified 
places  as  Byxantium,  Selembria,  Perinthus,  on 
the  European,  or  Lampsacus,  Parinm,  ChaJce- 
don,  on  the  Asiatic,  coast.  It  was  determined 
therefore,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  to 
attack  the  enemv  at  Cyucus ;  for  which  pur 
pose  they  sailed,  with  eighty  galleys,  to  th« 
small  island  of  Proconnesus,  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Propontis,  and  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  station  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet. 
Alcibiades  surprised  sixty  vessels  in  a  dark  and 
rainy  morning,  as  they  were  mancBuvring  at  a 
distance  from  the  harbour,  and  skilfully  mter- 
eepted  their  retreat.  As  the  day  cleared  up,  the 
rest  sailed  forth  to  their  assistance ;  the  action 
became  general;  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  their  valour  was  rewarded 
by  the  capture  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
except  the  Syracusan  ships,  which  were  burned, 
in  the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  by  the  en- 
terprising Hermocrates.  The  circumstances 
and  consequences  of  this  important  action  were 
related  in  few,  but  expressive  words,  to  the 
Spartan  senate,  in  a  letter  written  by  Hippo- 
crates, the  second  in  command,  and  intercepted 
by  the  Athenians :  ^  All  is  lost ;  our  ships  are 
taken;  Myndarus  is  slain;  the  men  want 
bread ;  we  know  not  what  to  do.^'io 

The  fatal  disaster  at  Cyncus  prevented  the 
Peloponnesians  from  obstructing,  during  the 
following  year,  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  who 
took  possession  of  that  wealthy  sea-port,  as  well 
OI  m  as  of  the  strong  dty  Perinthus; 

7.  ^'  raised  a  large  contribution  on  Se- 
^k^n  Ati\  Icnibria;  and  fortified  Chrysopolis, 
A.  i..  41U.    ^  ^jjj^,  ^^^  ^f  Chalcedonia,  only 

9  Id.  ibid. 
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three  milee  dieUnt  flt>m  BTseatinm.  In  this 
new  fortren  tbej  placed  a  conetderable  bod^ 
of  troops ;  and  guarded  the  neighbouring  strait 
with  a  squadron  of  thirty  sail,  commanded  by 
Theramenes  and  Eubulus,  and  destined  to  ex- 
act, as  tribute,  a  tenth  from  all  ships  which 
sailed  through  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Euzine 
sea.1  The  Peloponnesians  were  assisted  by 
Phamabaxus  in  equipping  a  new  fleet;  but 
were  deprived  of  the  wise  counsels  of  Her- 
mocrates,  whose  abilities  were  well  fitted  both 
to  prepare  and  to  employ  the  resources  of  war. 
The  success  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  had  not 
corresponded  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  the  insolent  populace  accused  the  inca- 
pacity of  their  commanders ;  and  a  mandate  was 
sent  from  Syracuse,  depriying  them  of  their 
office,  and  punishing  them  with  banishment 
T^e  conduct  of  Hermocrates  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. Haying  called  an  assembly,  he  de- 
plored his  hard  fortune,  but  recommended  the 
most  submissiye  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
the  republic.  He  then  exhorted  the  sailors  to 
name  temporary  commanders,  till'the  arriyal  of 
those  who  had  been  appointed  by  their  country. 
But  the  assembly,  especially  the  captains  and 
pilots,  tumultuously  called  out,  ^  That  he  and 
his  colleagues  ought  to  continue  in  the  com- 
mand." Hermocrates  then  conjured  them  **  not 
to  rebel  against  the  government  When  they 
should  return  home,  they  would  then  enjoy  a 
fair  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  their  admirals, 
by  recounting  the  battles  which  they  had  won, 
by  enumerating  the  ships  which  they  had  taken, 
and  by  relaUng  how  their  own  courage,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  commanders,  had  entitled  them 
to  the  most  honourable  place  in  eyery  engage- 
ment by  sea  and  land.*'  At  the  earnest  imd 
unanimous  entreaty  of  the  assembly,  he  con- 
sented, however,  to  retain  his  authonty,  till  the 
arrival  of  his  successors.  His  colleagues  imi- 
tated the  example ;  and  soon  after  this  memo- 
rable scene,  Demarchus,  Mysco,  and  Potamis, 
the  admirals,  named  by  the  state,  took  the 
command  of  the  Syracusan  forces.  Tet  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  would  not  allow  their  be- 
oved  leaders  to  depart,  before  taking  in  their 
presence  a  solemn  oath  to  revoke  their  unjust 
banishment,  whenever  they  themselves  return- 
ed to  Syracuse.  On  Hermocrates  in  particular, 
the  captains  and  pilots  bestowed  many  distin- 
guished tokens  of  their  affbction'and  respect, 
which  his  behaviour  had  justly  merited ;  for 
every  morning  and  evening  he  had  called  them 
together,  communicated  his  designs,  asked  their 
opinion  and  advice,  reviewed  the  past,  and 
concerted  the  future,  operations  of  the  war; 
while  his  popular  manners  and  condescending 
affability  secured  the  love  of  those  who  re- 
Fpected  his  skill,  his  vigilance,  and  his  courage.^ 
Meanwhile  Thrasyllus  obtained  at  Athens 
the  supplies  which  he  had  gone  to  solicit ;  sup- 

1  It  is  well  known,  that  Mahomet  the  Seeond  obtained 
the  same  end,  by  (brtifyinf  two  duties,  one  on  the  Astatic, 
an'l  another  on  the  European  ride.  That  near  to  Chryao- 
polis  ia  called  by  the  modem  Oreeka  Neoeaatron ;  bot  the 
name  of  the  town  it«elf  li  now  changed  to  Scotari,  a  plaoe 
deemed  by  the  Tnrkt  one  of  the  auburbaorConitantinonle. 
Toi7RMcroaTK,  LeUro  15. 

9  Xrnoph.  p.  431 


Olvmn  ^^^  ^  ^^'"^  powerful  than  he  had 

^™j^*  reason  to  expect    They  consisted 

^An  Ana  >'*  *  thousand  heavy-armed  men,  a 

A.C.4W.  hnnj,^  h^^p^  ^4  fifty  galleys, 


manned  by  five  thousand  < 
That  the  sailors  might  be  usefully  employed  on 
every  emeigence  at  sea  or  land,  they  were  pro- 
vided with  the  small  and  light  bucklers,  and 
darts,  swords,  and  javelins,  appropriated  to  the 
Grecian  taf^^teers,  who,  tmiting  strength  and 
velocity,  formed  an  intermediate  and  osefxd 
order  between  the  archers  and  pikemen.  With 
these  forces,  Thrasyllus  sailed  to  Samoa,  hoping 
to  render  the  twenty-third  campaign  not  less 
glorious  than  the  preceding ;  and  ambitious  to 
rival,  by  his  victories  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern parts  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  fame  acquired 
by  Alcibiades  and  Thrasybulus  in  the  north. 
His  first  operations  were  successful.  He  took 
Colophon,  with  several  places  of  less  note,  in 
Ionia ;  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Lydia,  burn- 
ing the  corn  and  villages ;  and  retuined  to  the 
shore,  driving  before  him  a  numerous  body  of 
slaves,  and  other  valuable  booty.  His  courace 
was  increased  by  the  want  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  Tissaphemes,  whose  province  he  had 
invaded ;  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  at  Miletus; 
and  of  the  revolted  colonies  of  Athens.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  attack  the  beautiful  and 
flourishing  city  of  Ephesus,  which  was  then  the 
principal  ornament  and  defence  of  the  lonie 
coast  While  his  soldiers,  in  separate  divisions, 
were  making  their  approaches  to  the  walls  of 
that  place,  the  enemy  assembled  from  every 
quarter  to  defend  the  majesty  of  Ephesian 
Diana.  A  vigorous  sally  of  the  townsmen  in- 
creased the  strength  of  Tissaphemes  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  Uie  latter  of  whom  had  been 
seasonably  reinforced  by  a  considerable  squad- 
ron from  Sicily.  The  Athenians  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men ;  and  re- 
tiring from  the  field  of  battle,  they  sought 
refuge  in  their  ships,  and  prepared  to  sail  to- 
ward the  Hellespont* 

During  the  voyage  thither,  they  fell  in  with 
twenty  Sicilian  galleys,  of  which  they  took  four, 
and  pursued  the  rest  to  Ephesus.  Having  soon 
afWrwards  reached  the  Hellespont,  they  found 
the  Athenian  armament  at  Lampsacus,  where 
Alcibiades  thought  proper  to  muster  the  whole 
military  and  naval  forces :  but,  on  this  occasion, 
the  northern  army  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of 
pride  or  spirit  They,  who  had  ever  been  victo- 
rious, refused  to  rank  with  the  soldiers  of  Thra* 
^lltis,  who  had  been  so  shamefully  foiled  before 
the  walls  of  Ephesus.  They  submitted,  how- 
ever, though  not  without  reluctance,  to  live  in 
the  same  winter-quarters;  from  which  they 
made  a  conjunct  expedition  against  Abydus. 
Phamabaxus  defended  the  plaice  with  a  nume- 
rous body  of  Persian  cavalry.  The  disgraced 
troops  of  Thrasyllus  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity 
to  retrieve  their  honour.  They  attacked,  repel- 
led, and  routed  the  enemy.  Their  victory  de- 
cided the  fiite  of  AbyduB,  and  their  courage  was 
approved  by  the  army  of  Alcibiades,  who  em- 
braced them  as  fellow-ioldiers  and  friends. 


3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  i.  p.  434. 
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niwmn  ^^  several  yean  the  measuree 

»^   1  ^^  ^®  AtheniaDs  had  been  ahnoat 

A  C  408  ^'^^"■'Ij  succeBafal ;  but  the  twen- 
*  ty-foarth  campaign  was  distinguish- 
ed by  peeuli^  faTours  of  fortune.  The  invasion 
of  SiaJy  by  the  Carthagenians  prevented  that 
island  from  sending  any  effectual  assistance  to 
their  Peloponnesian  aUies.  The  dangerous  re- 
volt of  the  Modes  withheld  the  Persian  rein- 
forcements, which  were  necessary  to  support 
the  anna  of  Phamabazus.^  Both  nations  were 
repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  driven 
from  their  encampments  and  fortresses  near  the 
shore,  and  pursued  into  the  inland  country, 
which  was  plundered  and  desolated  by  the  vic- 
tors. The  Athenians  returned  in  triumph  to 
attack  the  fortified  cities,  which  still  declined 
submission;  an  undertaking  in  which  Alcibiades 
displayed  the  wonderful  resources  of  his  extra/* 
ordinary  genius.  By  gradual  approaches,  by 
sudden  assaults,  by  surprise,  by  treason,  or  by 
stratagem,  he  in  a  few  months  became  master 
of  Chalcedon,  Selembria,  and  at  last  of  Byzan- 
tium itself.  His  naval  success  was  equally  con- 
spicuous. The  Athenians  again  commanded 
the  sea.  The  small  squadrons  fitted  out  by 
the  enemy  successively  fell  into  their  power ; 
and  these  multiplied  captures,  which  were  made 
with  little  difficulty,  accumulated  the  trophies 
of  the  well-fought  battles  which  we  have  al- 
ready described.  It  was  computed  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Alcibiades,  that,  since  assuming  the 
command,  he  had  taken  or  destroyed  two  hun- 
dred Syracusan  and  Peloponnesian  galleys; 
and  his  superiority  of  naval  strength  enabled 
him  to  raise  such  contributions,  both  in  the 
Euzine  and  Mediterrenean,  as  abundantly  sup- 
plied his  fleet  and  army  with  every  necessary 
article  of  subsistence  and  accommodation.' 
Olvm  While  the  Athenian  arms  were 

zeui  ^*  crowned  with  such  glory  abroad, 
A  C  407  ^^^^  territory  was  continually 

*  harassed  by  king  Agis,  and  the  La- 

cedemonian troops  posted  at  DsMlia.  Their  bold 
and  sudden  incursions  frequently  threatened  the 
safety  of  the  city  itself;  the  desolated  lands  af- 
forded no  advantage  to  the  ruined  proprietors ; 
nor  could  the  Athenians  venture  without  their 
walls,  to  celebrate  their  accustomed  festivds. 
Alcibiades,  animated  by  hb  foreign  victories, 
boped  to  relieve  the  domestic  sufferings  of  his 
country ;  and  after  an  absence  of  many  yean, 
distingaiihed  by  such  a  variety  of  fortune, 
Mgerly  longed  to  revisit  his  native  city,  and  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  and  honours  usually  bestow- 
^  by  the  Greeks  on  successful  valour.  This 
celebrated  voyage,  which  several  ancient  histo- 
^^s  studiously  decorated  with  every  circum- 
"tuice  of  naval  triumph,^  was  performed  in  the 
twenty-fifth  summer  of  the  war.  Notwith- 
standing all  -his  services,  the  cautious  son  of 
Clinias,  instructed  by  adversity,  declined  to  land 
in  the  Pireus,  until  he  was  informed  that  the 
ueembly  had  repealed  the  decrees  against 
|dm,  formally  revoked  his  banishment,  and  pro- 
longed the  term  of  his  command.  Even  after 
this  agreeable  intelligence  he  was  still  unable 

4  Diodorot.  1.  xiii. 
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to  conquer  hSs  well-founded  distrust  of  the  va 
riable  and  capricious  humours  of  the  people; 
nor  would  he  approach  the  crowded  shore,  till 
he  observed,  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  his 
principal  friends  and  relations  inviting  him  by 
their  voice  and  action.  He  then  landed  amidst 
the  universal  acclamations  of  the  spectators, 
who,  unattentive  to  the  naval  pomp,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  other  commanders,  fixed  their 
e^es  only  on  Alcibiades.  Next  day  an  eztraor- 
dmary  assembly  was  summoned,  by  order  of 
the  magistrates,  thathe  might  explain  and  justify 
his  apparent  misconduct,  and  receive  the  re- 
wards due  to  his  acknowledged  merit  The 
public  anticipated  his  apology,  by  contrasting 
the  melancholy  situation  of  affairs  when  Alcibi- 
ades assumed  the  command  with  the  actual 
condition  of  the  republic  ^  At  the  former  pe- 
riod Athens  yielded  the  command  of  the  sea: 
the  enemy  were  every  where  victorious ;  the 
state  was  oppressed  by  foreign  war,  torn  by  se- 
dition, without  resources,  and  without  hope.  The 
address  and  dexterity  of  Alcibiades  were  alone 
capable  to  have  disunited  the  councils,  to  have 
weakened  and  afterwards  repelled  the  efforts, 
of  a  powerful  confederacy;  his  activity  and 
courage  could  alone  have  animated  the  dejec- 
tion of  the  citizens  to  pursue  the  measures  of 
offensive  war :  his  .abilities,  his  virtue,  and  his 
fortune,  could  alone  have  rendered  those  mea- 
sures successful." 

^  Before  judges  so  favourably  disposed  to  hear 
him,  Alcibiades  found  no  difficulty  to  make  his 
defence  ;  but  it  was  difficult  both  for  him  and 
his  friends  to  moderate  the  excessive  transports 
of  the  people,  who  would  have  loaded  their 
favourite  with  honours  incompatible  with  the 
genius  of  a  free  republic,  and  which  might, 
therefore,  have  proved  dangerous  to  his  ftiture 
safety.  He  received  with  pleasure,  the  crowns 
and  garlands,  with  other  accustomed  pledges 
of  public  gratitude  and  admiration ;  but  he  re- 
spectfully declined  the  royal  sceptre,  expressing 
a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  hereditary 
freedom  of  his  country .^  Athens  required  not 
a  king,  but  a  general  with  undivided  power, 
capable  of  restoring  the  ancient  splendour  of 
the  commonwealth.  To  this  illustrious  rank,'^ 
which  had  been  filled  by  Themistocles  and  Ci- 
mon,  the  son  of  Clinias  might  justly  aspire.  He 
was  appointed  commander  in  chief  by  sea  and 
land.t  A  hundred  galleys  were  equipped,  and 
transports  were  prepared  for  fifteen  hundred 
heavy-armed  men,  with  a  proportional  body  of 
cavalry. 

Several  months^  had  passed  in  these  prepara- 
tions, when  the  Eleusinian  festival  approached; 
a  time  destined  to  commemorate  and  to  diffuse 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  gifts  of  the  goddess 
Ceres,  originally  bestowed  on  the  Athenians, 
and  by  them  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
Greece.  10    Com,  wine,  and  oil,  were  the  prin- 


7  Com.  Itoent.  Drat  pro  Alcibiad.  el  Plot,  in  Aleibiad. 

choaon  abioluie  connnander  of  all.**    Xeooph.  p.  440. 
9  From  the  festivalf  Plynteria  and  Eleutinia,  nienti 


in  the  text,  ll  appears  that  he  arriTed  in  Jaly,  and  sailed  in 
NoTrmber. 

10  Meuraiut,  apud  Oronov.  Tbesaur.  haa  eolleeted  all 
»He  paMam  in  ancient  writen  reapeetinf  thia  ftiatival.  It 
.laaid  tuhave  been  celebrated  in  the  month  Boedromion, 
wbiefa,  aeoordiflf  to  Father  Peuet,  anawert  to  oar  Novsoi- 
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cipal  production  of  Attica ;  eieh  of  which  had 
been  introduced  into  that  oountij  by  the  pro- 
pitious intervention  of  a  diyinity,  whose  feetival 
was  distinguished  by  appropriated  honours. 
Minerva,  who  had  given  not  only  the  olive,  but 
what  was  regarded  as  far  more  valuable,  her 
peculiar  protection  to  the  d^  of  Athens,  was 
rewarded  with  innumerable  solemnities.  Va* 
rious  also  were  the  professions  of  gratitude 
expressed,  in  stated  days  of  the  spring  and 
autumn,  to  the  generous  author  of  the  vine^ 
The  worihip  of  Ceres  relumed,  indeed,  less  fre- 
quently ;  but  was  partly,  on  that  account,  the 
more  solemn  and  awful ;  and  partly,  because 
distinguished  by  the  Eleunnian  mysteries,  those 
hidden  treasures  of  wisdom  and  happiness, 
which  were  poured  out  on  the  initiated  in  the 
temple  of  Eleusis.  Fourteen*  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  goddess,  it  is  said,  com- 
municated these  invaluable  rights  to  Eumolpus 
and  Keryx,  two  virtuous  men,  who  had  re- 
ceived her  in  the  form  of  an  unknown  traveller 
with  pious  hospitality.^  Their  descendants,  the 
EumolpidsB  and  Kerykes,  continued  the  minis- 
ters and  guardians  of  this  memorable  institu- 
tion, which  was  finally  abolished  by  the  great 
Theodosius,  after  it  had  lasted  eighteen  hundred 
years.'  The  candidates  for  mitiation  were 
prepared  by  watching,  abstinence,  sacrifice,  and 
prayer;  and  before  revealing  to  them  the  divine 
secrets,  the  most  awful  sUence  was  enjoined 
them.  Tet  enough  transpired  among  the  pro- 
fane vulgar  to  enable  us  still  to  collect,  from 
impartial*  and  authentic  testimony,  that  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  expressed  by  external  signs 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
rewards  prepared  in  a  future  life  for  the  virtu- 
ous servants  of  heaven.  The  secrecy  enjoined 
by  her  ministers,  so  unworthy  the  truths  which 
hey  taught,  might  justify  the  indifference  of 
Socrates,*  whose  doctrines,  not  less  divine,  were 
mculcated  with  unreserved  freedom.  But  the 
fate  of  Socrates  may  justify  in  its  turn,  the 
circumspection  of  the  hierophants  of  Ceres. 

Besides  the  mysterious  ceremonies  of  the 
temple,  the  worship  of  that  bountiful  goddess 
wascel^rated  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
by  public  shows,  and  exhibitions,  which  con- 
tinued during  several  days,  and  above  all,  by  the 


ber.  But  u  the  Attic  jretr  wai  loaar,  the  montlif  of  that 
year  eoitld  uot  execiljr  oorretpond  to  those  of  oure.  In  the 
computation  of  their  noothi,  the  Oieeke  Sf  reed  not  with 
other  nations,  nor  even  among  thenoaelvea.  Vid.  PluL  in 
Vit.  Romul.  et  AriMid. 

1  Marb.  Arand.  Epoch.  14. 

9  Diodor.  L  ▼.  laocmt.  Paoefyr.  PoOox,  1.  viii.  c.  ix. 

3  Zoztm.  Hiat  1.  iv. 

4  I  aay  impartiaL,  became  laocratea,  the  acholar  of  So- 
crates, cannot  be  sappoaed  to  ezanaralB  the  merit  of  cere- 
monies, which  his  master  Is  said  to  hare  deapised.  The 
poaaaxe  is  remarkable :  "Though  what  I  amgoinc  to  relate 
may  be  disfigured  by  tradition  and  fahle,  the  substance  of 
it  b  not  the  less  deaemag  of  your  regard.  When  Ceres 
tratrelled  to  Atiica  in  quest  of  her  daughter,  she  received 
the  most  hospitable  treatment,  and  thoae  particular  good 
ofllef«  which  are  known  to  the  initiated.  The  goddesa  was 
not  ungratefVil  for  such  fsTours,  but  in  return  conferred  on 
oar  ancestors  the  two  most  Taluable  present*  which  either 
heaven  can  bearow,  or  mankind  can  receive ;  the  pmctiee 
of  agriculture,  which  delivered  us  fVdm  the  fierce  and  pro- 
oartoos  manner  of  life,  common  to  ua  with  wild  animal* ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  thoae  aaored  mysteries  which  fortify 
the  initiated  aaaloiit  the  terrors  of  death,  and  inspire  them 
with  the  pleasing  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality.**  Bee 
Panexyr.  p.  S4.  et  Eoseb.  Prspar.  Erang.  I.  liL 

5  Laert.  iu  DIogene. 


pompous  procession,  which  marched  for  tim 
miles  along  the  sacred  road  leading  fit>m  Athens 
to  Eleusw.*  This  important  put  of  the  so- 
lemnity had  formerly  been  intermitted,  because 
tlie  Athenians,  aAer  the  loss  of  Deoelia,  were 
no  longer  masters  of  the  road,  and  were  com- 
pelled, contrary  to  established  custom,  to  pro- 
ceed by  sea  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Alcibiades 
determined  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  impiety 
which  had  long  adhered  to  his  character,  by 
renewing,  in  all  its  lustre,  this  venerable  pro- 
cession. He  prepared  to  defend,  by  an  armed 
force,  the  peaceftil  ministers  and  votaries  of  the 
gods,  periuaded  that  the  Spartans  would  either 
allow  them  to  pass  undisturbed,  which  must 
lessen  the  military  fame  of  that  people,  or,  if 
they  attempted  to  interrupt  the  ceremony,  must 
be  exposed  not  only  to  the  dangerous  resiatance 
of  men  animated  by  enthusiasm,  but  to  the  dis- 
graceful cham  of  irreligion,  and  the  genera] 
detestation  of  Greece.  The  priests,  the  heralds 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  initiated,  were  f- 
prized  of  his  intention,  and  requested  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  by  the  appointed  day 
Early  in  the  morning  the  cavalry  explored  the 
adjoining  country ;  Sie  eminences  were  occu- 
pied by  the  light  infantry  and  targeteers ;  and, 
after  sufficient  garrisons  had  been  lefl  to  de- 
fend the  Athenian  walls  and  fortresses,  the 
whole  body  of  heavy-armed  troops  were  drawn 
out  to  protect  the  Eleusinian  procession,  which 
marched  along  the  usual  road  to  the  temple, 
and  ailerwards  returned  to  Athens,  without  suf> 
fering  any  molestation  from  the  Lacedemo- 
nians ;  having  united,  on  this  occasion  alone, 
all  the  slendour  of  war  with  the  pomp  of  super- 
stition.' 

Soon  after  this  meritorious  enterprise,  Alci- 
biades prepared  to  sail  for  Lesser  Asia,  accom- 
panied by  the  affectionate  admiration  of  his 
fellow  citixens,  who  flattered  themselves  that 
the  abilities  and  fortune  of  thoir  commander 
would  speedily  reduce  Chios,  Ephesus,  Miletus, 
and  the  other  revolted  cities  and  idandsi  The 
general  alacrity,  however,  was  somewhat  abated 
by  the  reflection,  that  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades 
in  Athens  coincided  with  the  anniversary  of 
the  Plynteria,<  a  day  condemned  to  melancholy 
idleness,  from  a  superstitious  belief  that  nothing 
undertaken  on  that  day  could  be  broufhl  to  a 
prosperous  conclusion.  The  celebrated  Parthe- 
non, whose  remains  still  attest  the  magnifioenoe 
of  Pericles,  was  consecrated  by  the  presence  of 
a  goddess,  who  realised  the  inspirations  of  Ho- 
mer, as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  genius  of  Phidias.  Minerva, 
composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  twenty-six 
cubits  high,  was  represented  with  the  casque,' 
the  buckfer,  the  lance,  and  all  her  usual  em- 
blems ;  and  the  warm  fancy  of  the  Athenians, 
enlivened  and  transported  by  the  graceful  ma- 
jesty of  her  air  and  aspect,  confounded  the 
painful  production  of  the  statuaiy  with  the 
instantaneous  creation  of  Jupiter.  To  confirm 
this  useful  allusion  the  crafty  priests  of  the 
temple  carefully  washed  and  brightened  the 


6  Herodou  1.  viii.  r.  Ixt.  et  l^ut.  in  Alcibiad. 

7  Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 

8  nxvrliv,  tp  wash;  m-Xvvtk^,   wKvyrnfttf;  ^nj  I0  ^ 

plural  neuter,  "  the  ceiamony  of  ablutjon.** 
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j]nag;e,  whoie  eztnuvdinaiy  laftninerauad  the 
Yeneration  of  the  multiiQde.  The  PlyiitMria, 
diiriDg  which  the  ceremony  wu  peiformed, 
required  ajDcommon  aecrecj  and  euroamspec- 
tion.  The  eyes  and  imagination  of  the  Tulgar 
might  have  become  too  tamiUar  with  their  re- 
vered goddeas  had  they  beheld  her  etripped  of 
her  aocaetomed  omamenta,  and  obeenred  eveiy 
pvt  of  her  form  brightening  into  new  beauty 
under  the  plastic  hands  of  the  prieeta.  To  pre- 


vent tkie  dangerona  isonaequenoe,  iha  Pljoiteria 
was  Tailed  in  mytrtle  obecurity ;  the  doors  of 
the  temple  wete  shut ;  the  sacred  edifice  wis 
surrounded  on  all  sidesto  intercept  the  approach 
of  indiseretion  or  profanity ;  and  the  retam  of 
Alcibiades^  the  favourite  hope  of  his  country, 
happening  on  the  inauspicious  dav  when  Mi- 
nenra  hid  her  countenance,  wss  belieTed  by 
many  to  announce  thedreadAil  calamities  which 
soon  afterwards  befell  the  republie.^ 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


Charaeier  «f  Ljftander—Hit  emfarenee  with  Csfruf^He  drfeatt  the  ^tkmUM  FUtt^Dugraet 
9f  Aleibtadu — Lytander  tweeeded  hy  CaUteratuUu^Hit  TrmuaeHtnt  with  the  Pereian^^ 
with  the  Svartan  AUtee—BaUte  of  ArginMMiar^Tnid  ef  the  Athenian  Adrntrale^Etemitne 
eheekt  a  Mutiny  qf  the  Peloponnenmn  Troope^Ljfumder  rentmet  'the  Cawmmnd'Smttle  ef 
JEgat  Potamos^Spartan  Empire  in  Aeior-^Si^ge  and  Surrender  of  Athene^Hwmiiiatien  if 
the  Atheniani. 


Olymp. 
zciii.  3. 
A.  C.  407< 


WHILE  the  superstitions  multitude  trem- 
bled at  the  imaginary  anger  of  Minerva, 
men  of  reflection  and  experience  dreaded  the 
activity  and  valour  of  Lysander,  who,  during 
the  residence  of  Alcibiades  at  AthaDs,had  taken 
the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  in 
the  East  The  forms  of  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion required  a  rapid  succession  of. 
generals;  a  circumstance,  which, 
amidst  the  numerous  inconvenienees 
with  which  it  was  attended,  enlarg- 
ed the  sphere  of  military  competition,  and  multi- 
plying the  number  of  actors  on  the  theatre  of 
war,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
many  illustrious  characters,  which  must  other- 
wise have  remained  in  obscurity.  In  the  rota- 
tion of  annual  elections,  offices  of  importance 
and  dignity  will  often  be  entrusted  to  men  un- 
worthy to  fill  them ;  but  in  the  vast  variety  of 
experiments*  abilities  oCthe  most  distinguished 
order  (if  any  such  exist  in  the  community)  must 
some  time  be  called  into  exertion,  honoured 
with  confidence,  and  armed  with  authority. 

Such  abilities  the  Spartans  finally  discovered 
in  Lysander ;  a  shoot  of  the  Herculean  stock, 
but  not  descended  fi^m  either  of  the  royal 
branches.  He  had  been  educated  with  all  the 
severity  of  Spartan  discipline;  and  having 
spent  his  youth  and  his  manhood  in  those  ho- 
nourable employmonts^o  which  became  the  dig- 
nity of  his  birth,  he  approached  the  decline  of 
life,  when  his  superior  merit  recommended  him 
to  the  chief  command  in  a  season  of  public 
danger.  Years  had  added  experience  to  his 
valour,  and  enlarged  the  resources,  without 
abating  the  ardour  of  his  ambitious  mind.  Iii 
his  transactions  with  the  world,  he  had  learned 
to  soften  the  harsh  asperity  of  his  national 
manners;  to  gain  by  fraud  what  could  not  be 
effected  by  force ;  and,  in  his  own  figurative 


9  Xenoph.  p.  438.  et  Plut.  in  Atolblad. 

10  Me  bad  Mrved  ia  the  army  and  aavjr;  bad  baeo  em- 
in  Ibfoifs  itataa,  Ice.    Plot  in 
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language,  to  «*eke  out  the  lion^  with  the  ibx's 
akin.""  This  mixed  character  admirably  suited 
the  part  which  he  was  called  to  act.  His  en- 
terprising courage  was  suotessfiilly  exerted  hi 
the  hostue  operations  against  the  Greeks ;  his 
subtle  and  insinuating  address  gave  him  an  a»> 
cendant  in  every  negotiation  with  the  PersianB; 
and  the  re-union  of  those  various  qualities  en- 
abled him,  in  a  few  years,  finally  to  tenninate 
the  war,  and  to  produce  an  important  and  pera> 
manent  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Athen%  <Kf 
Sparta,  and  of  Greece. 

Olvmn  Since  the  decisive  action  at  Cy* 

xcui  s!  aicus,  the  Peloponnesians,  unable  to 
A  C  4ffl  ^^'^  ^®  enemy;  had  been  employ- 
*  ed  hi  preparing  ships  on  the  coast 
of  their  own  peninsula,  as  weU  as  in  the  har- 
bours of  their  Persian  and  Grecian  allies.  The 
most  considerable  squadrons  had  been  equipped 
in  Cos,  Rhodes,  Miletus,  and  Ephesus ;  in  the 
last  of  which  the  whole  armament^  amounting 
to  ninety  sail^  was  collected  by  Lysander.  But 
the  assembling  of  such  a  force  was  a  matter  of 
littleconaeqaencOfUnlesspropermeasures  should 
be  taken  for  holding  it  together, and  for  enabling 
it  to  act  with  vigour.  It  was  necessary,  above 
all,  to  secure  pay  for  the  seamen ;  for  this  par- 
pose,  Lysander,  accompanied  by  several  Lace- 
demonian ambassadors,  repaired  to  Sardis,  to 
congratulate  the  happy  arrival  of  Cyrus,  a  ge- 
nerous and  valiant  youth  of  seventeen,  who 
had  been  entrusted  by  his  father  Darius  with 
the  government  of  the  inland  parts  of  Lesser 
Asia ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Persian  court, 
with  the  command  of  the  numerous  troops, 
who  rendezvoused  in  the  plains  of  Kastolus.i3 


11  Thia  waa  aald  in  aDnaion  to  the  lion*!  tlrin  «yrHei«ttle«, 
to  ooa  wlio  aaked  Lysander,  "  How  1m,  wlio  Bprang  from 
•hat  boro,  confd  eondeaeand  to  eonqner  hb  enemies  by 
ff^nd  1**  Hia  character  ia  difniaely  deacribed  by  Platareh, 
Llii.  p.4— IS. 

19  Tfcia  waa  th^  atyle  of  the  letter,  eonfinned  by  the 
royal  aaal.  ¥»rmw$furm  Xwf  •*  «■!«?•*  twv  •«  Karraxav 
•9f«i{^t/ft«ir«v,    Xeooph.  p.  438. 
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LyMnd«r  oompliined  to  the  ywmg  and  mag* 
BanimoiiB  prince,  ^  of  the  perfidious  duplicity 
of  Ti«aphemes,  by  which  the  Athenians  had 
been  enabled  to  re*anume  that  asoendaat  in  the 
East,  which  had  formerij  proTed  so  dangerous 
and  disgraceful  to  the  Persian  name.  That 
satrap  seemed  on  one  occasion  indeed,  to  haye 
diKoyered  the  fatal  tendency  of  his  measures ; 
and  had  attempted  to  check  the  victorious  ca- 
leer  of  those  ambitious  republicans,  by  seizing 
the  perMn  of  Alcibiades.^  Pharnabazus  had 
more  effectually  seryed  the  cause  of  his  master, 
by  his  actiye  yalour  in  the  field ;  by  detaining 
the  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent 
to  surprise  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of  Da- 
rius ;>  and  by  supplying  the  Peloponnesians, 
after  the  unfortunate  engagement  at  Cyzicus, 
with  the  means  of  preparing  a  new  fleet,  and 
with  the  neoeanries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
while  they  were  employed  in  this  useful  under- 
taking. But  Tianphemes  was  unwilling,  and 
Pharnabazus  was  perhaps  unable,  to  discharge 
the  stipulated  pay,  without  which  the  Grecian 
seamen  and  soldiers  could  not  be  kept  together, 
or  engaged  to  act  with  vigour  against  the  com- 
mon enemy."  Cyrus  replied,  ^  That  he  had 
been  commanded  by  his  fiither  to  assist  the 
Looedemonians,  and  to  pay  their  troops  with 
the  most  exact  punctuality.  That,  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  had  carried  with  him  five  hundred 
talents  (near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling ;)  and  if  such  a  sum  should  be  found  in- 
sufficient, he  would  willingly  expend  his  private 
fortune,  and  eyen  melt  down  and  coin  into 
money  the  golden  throne  on  which  he  sat.*^* 

This  discourse  gave  extraordinary  satisfaction 
to  his  Grecian  auditors ;  and  Lysander  endea- 
youred  to  ayail  himself  of  what,  judging  by  his 
own  character,  he  imagined  might  be  nothing 
more  than  a  sudden  transport  of  generosity,  by 
requesting  that  the  seamen^s  pay  might  be  raised 
from  three  oboli  to  an  Attic  drachma  a  day. 
Cyrus  answered,  ^*  That,  on  this  subject  too,  he 
had  received  express  orders  from  his  father.^ 
That  the  pay  should  continue  on  the  ancient 
footing,  and  tlte  Peloponnesians  regularly  re- 
ceiye  thirty  mine  (above  ninety  pounds  ster- 
ling) a  month,  for  every  ship  which  they  fitted 
out."  Lysander  acquiesced  with  some  reluc- 
tance, determining  to  seize  the  first  fayourable 


1  Thb  event,  which  happened  in  the  twentjr-fint  j9Ar  of 
the  war,  ia  relaled  by  Xenopbon,  p.  439.  It  waa  omitted  in 
the  text,  beeaaae  Aleibiades  aoon  effected  hit  escape;  and 
the  treaeherr  of  Tiaeaphemeaooly  displayed  hie  owe  worth- 
leaaneaa,  wlthoot  hurtinf  his  enemiea. 

9  Thia  dishooonrabte  transaction  waa  approyed  even  by 
Cyrua,  which  ahowa  thedisregerd  of  the  Persiana  to  the  laws 
or  natiooa.  He  hogged  Phanabaxua  to  put  the  Athenians 
in  hia  bands;  at  least,  not  to  set  them  at  liberty,  that  timkr 
eountrymen  mifbt  be  i^orant  of  the  measares  in  luritatton 
afsinat  them,  vat  a  remotee  of  conscience  smaed  Pbarna- 
baxua,  who  had  sworn,  either  to  conduct  the  embeasadors 
to  the  great  king,  or  to  aend  them  to  the  Ionian  coast ;  In 
eoosaqnence  of  which,  the  Athenians  were  released.  Xenoph. 
p.  43a 

3  K««  rov  9f evt*  u»rmu9^ttw^  fv  «  tnminr*^  erra  »fy^ftvv 
%m4  %e'«rev#.  Literally,  **that  he  would  cut  is  pieeca  the 
throne  on  whieh  he  aat,**  whioh  waa  eompoaad  of  ailTer  and 
goM. 

4  Xenopbon  makes  Cyroa  anawer  with  more  art  than 
trath,  "•  '<  *»KtK  Mi*  tpl  avt-Mf  Ktynvf  o«  Svwmr^v  ft 
tivmt  iraf*  »  C»^iXf«(  $tr$rTt*Ktv  avrav  mKKm  ireifiv.'* 
Cyras  answered,  "  tbat  tkeg  (Lysander  and  the  LaoedamKi- 
nian  ambassadoia)  spoke  very  reasonably,  but  that  As  cooM 
Boc  act  ethorwies  than  he  wm  eonmsnded  by  hb  fltther. 


Opportunity  to  renew  hu  petition.  But  this 
instructiye  conversation  may  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover an  important  matter  of  fiict  omitted  by 
historians.  As  the  militarjp  and  nayal  officers 
of  the  Greeks  were  not  distmguished  above  the 
common  men  by  the  exoessiye  inequality  of  their 
appointments,  we  may  compute,  from  the 
monthly  sum  of  thirty  mine,  distributed  at  the 
rate  or  three  oboli  of  daily  pay,  that  the  com- 
plement of  each  ship  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  sailors ;  so  that  a  fleet  of 
ninety  sail  employed  twepty-one  thousand  and 
six  himdred  men. 

Before  Lysander  returned  to  Ephesus,  be  was  - 
inyited  by  the  Persian  prince  to  a  magnificent 
entertainment,  at  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  age,  the  most  serious  matters  were 
discussed  amidst  the  freedom  and  intemperance 
of  the  table.  This  was  a  seasonable  occasion  for 
displaying  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  flattery, 
in  which  the  Spartan  was  a  complete  master. 
He  represented,  without  moderation,  and  with- 
out decency,  the  injustice  and  incapacity  of 
Tissaphernes,  who,  as  he  was  naturally  the 
riyal,  might  be  suspected  soon  to  become  the 
personal  enemy  of  Cyrus.  He  magnified  the 
beauty,  the  strength,  and  the  courage,  of  the 
young  prince.  His  address  in  military  exercises, 
and  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  his  mind 
(the  fame  of  which  had  reached  the  most  dis- 
tant countries,)  were  extolled  with  the  most 
elaborate  praise.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
might  find  a  topic  of  panegyric  in  a  quality  of 
which  Cyrus  was  not  a  little  yain ;  the  capacity 
of  bearing,  without  intoxication,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  liquor  than  any  of  his  equals  ;*  and  he 
might  possibly  suggest,  that  of  all  the  sons  of 
Darius,  Cyrus  was  the  best  qualified  to  succeed 
his  father,  to  fill  with  dignity  the  Persian  throne, 
and  to  emulate  the  glory  of  that  illustrious 
hero  whose  name  he  bore,  the  immortal  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  But  whatever  were  the 
topics  of  which  he  made  use,  it  is  certain  that 
he  excited  the  warmest  emotions  of  friendship 
in  the  youthful  breast  of  Cyrus,  who  drinking 
his  health  after  the  Persian  fashion,  desired  him 
to  ask  a  boon,  with  full  assurance  that  nothing 
should  be  denied  him.  Lysander  replied,  with 
his  usual  address,  «« That  he  should  ask  what 
it  would  be  no  less  usefiil  for  the  prince  to  rive, 
than  for  him  to  receive:  the  addition  of  as 
oboltts  a  day  to  the  pay  of  the  mariners ;  an 
augmentation  which,  by  inducing  the  Athenian 
crews  to  desert,  would  not  only  increase  their 
own  strength,  but  enfeeble  the  common  enemy.** 
Struck  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of 
this  specious  proposal,  Cyrus  ordered  him  im- 
mediately ten  thousand  daricks  (aboye  fiye 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;)  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  Ephesus,  discharged  the  arrears  due 
to  his  troops,  gaye  them  a  month's  pay  in 
advance,  raised  their  daily  allowance,  and  se- 
duced innumerable  deserters  from  the  Athenian 
fleet« 

While  LysanAr  was  usefully  employed  in 
manning  his  ships,  and  preparing  them  for 
action,  Aleibiades  attacked  the  smaU  island  of 
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zcui  2!  TigorouB  than  he  had  reaaon  to  ez- 
A  C  407  ^^ '  "'^  ^^  immediate  neeeaaity 
of  procuring  pay  and  aubaiatence 
fbr  the  fleet,  obliged  him  to  leave  hia  work  im- 
perfect. With  a  amall  aquadron  he  aailed  to 
raiae  contribationa  on  the  Ionian  or  Carian 
coaat,^  committing  the  principal  armament  to 
Antiochua,  a  man  totally  unworthy  of  anch  an 
important  tru8t.»  Even  the  affectionate  par- 
tiality of  Alcibiadea  aeema  to  have  diaoemed 
the  anworthincBB  of  hia  favourite,  aince  he  gave 
hira  Btrict  ordera  to  continue,  during  hia  own 
absence,  in  tlie  harbour  of  Samoa,  and  by  no 
means  to  riak  an  engagement.  This  injunction, 
as  it  could  not  prevent  the  rashneaa,  might  per- 
hapti  provoke  the  vain  levity  of  the  vice-admiral, 
who,  after  the  departure  of  his  friend,  aailed  to- 
w&rda  Epheaoa,  approached  the  atema  of  Ly- 
lander^s  ahipa,  and  with  'the  moat  licentioua 
insults  challenged  him  to  battle.  The  prudent 
Spartan  delayed  the  moment  of  attack,  until 
the  presumption  of  hia  enemiea  had  thrown 
them  into  acattered  disorder .'  He  then  com- 
manded the  Peloponneaian  aqnadrona  to  ad- 
vance. His  manosuvrea  were  judicious,  and 
executed  with  a  prompt  obedience.  The  battle 
waa  not obstinate^aa  the  Athenians,  who  soaieelv 
expected  any  resistance,  much  less  assault,  sunk 
at  onoe  from  the  insolence  of  temerity  into  the 
despondency  of  fear.  They  lost  fifteen  vessels, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  their  crewa.  The 
remainder  retired  disgracefully  to  Samoa; 
while  the  Lacedemonians  profited  of  their  vic- 
tory by.  the  taking  of  Eion  and  Delphinium. 
Though  fortune  Sius  favoured  the  prudence 
of  Lysander,  he  declined  to  venture  a  aecond 
engagement  with  the  superior  atrength  of  Ald- 
biades,  who,  having  resumed  the  command, 
einpk>yed  every  artifice  and  inault  that  might 
procure  him  an  opportunity  to  restore  the  tar- 
Dished  lustre  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

But  such  an  opportunity  he  could  never  again 
find.  The  people  of  Athens,  who  expected  to 
hear  of  nothing  but  victories  and  triumphs, 
were  mortified  to  the  last  degree,  when  they 
received  intelligence  of  such  a  shameful  defeat. 
As  they  could  not  suspect  the  abilities,  they 
distrusted  the  fidelity  of  their  commander. 
Their  suspicions  were  increased  and  confirmed 
by  the  arrival  of  Thrasybulus,io  who,  whether 
actuated  by  a  laudable  seal  for  the  interest  of 
the  public  service,  or  animated  by  a  selfish 
jealousy  of  the  fame  and  honours  that  had  been 

7  X«iioplKMi  aajn, "  AleibUdM  aailed  to  PhocM/*  which 
H  u  loaia ;  Flutareh  mjtb,  **  to  Um  coast  of  CarU.** 

8  Diodorat  gives  hit  eharoeter  In  fbw  worda:  «0  Si 

f  vfa^Mi  x»/iirf«r.    AoliochiM,  Dtttnrally  precipitate,  and 

D 1??*  ^  biiBMlf,  to  perfonn  aome  aplendid  exploit'* 

y   ^Mrwaj^araij-Taif  rawri.**    XcDOph.  p.  441. 

10  Thraaybalat,  we  have  aeen,  had  a  principal  ahaie  in 

linoging  aboat  the  recaH  of  Alcibiadea.    Nor  waa  the  latter 

Mfrateful  to  hia  beoefketor.    When  the  Athenians  entn- 

mittMl  to  him  their  whole jniUtary  and  aaral  force, ''  mwrnrmt 

ly  **'"Miic,'*  and  allowed  him  to  na^  hb  own  coUeagoea, 

or  rather  snbatitatea,  be  named  ThraiTlmlas  and  Adimao- 

^.    Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  308.    Cooaiderias  tbb  interchante  of 
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food  offieea  between  Alcibiadea  and  Thraaybulue,  it  it  re- 
"*"»»»  that  no  Greek  writer  aaaicna  any  reaaon  for  tbe 
n!!!!!^  ^^^  ■««  afterwarda  broke  oat  between  them. 
iSS^  *^7**  ^^  Thnayboloa  waa  the  bittereat  of  Aldbi. 


so  liberally  heaped  on  a  rival,  formally  im- 
peached Alcibiadea  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 
^^  His  misconduct  had  totally  ruined  the  afiairs 
of  his  coimtry.  A  talent  for  low  buffoonery 
was  a  aure  recommendation  to  hia  favour. 
His  friends  were,  partially,  aelected  from  the 
meanest  and  moat  abandoned  of  men,  who  pos- 
sessed no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  sub- 
aervient  to  hia  passions.  To  such  unworthy  in- 
struments the  fleet  of  Athens  waa  entrusted ; 
while  the  commander  in  chief  revelled  in  de- 
bauchery with  the  harlota  of  Abydns  and 
Ionia,  or  raiaed  exorbitant  contributiona  on  the 
dependent  cities,  that  he  might  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  fortreaa  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium,  which  he  had 
erected  to  shelter  himself  againat  the  just  ven- 
geance of  the  republic." 

\^re  it  necessary  to  prove  by  examples  the 
deceitful  emptiness  of  popular  favour,  this  sub- 
ject might  be  copiously  illustrated  from  the 
hiatory  of  the  Atheniana.  The  aame  man, 
whom  a  few  montha  b^oro  they  found  it 
inipoBsible  sufficiently  to  reward,  was  actually 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  diaappointment  and  the 
fury  of  revenge.  They  regretted  the  loss  of 
ev^ry  moment  which  intervened  between  the 
ra  )id  progreaa  of  their  resentment,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  their  vengeance.  In  the  aame  aaaem- 
bly,  and  on  the  aame  day,  Alcibiadea  waa  ac- 
cused, and  almost  unanimoualy  condemned; 
and  that  the  affairs  of  the  republic  might  not 
again  auffer  by  the  abuae  of  undivided  power, 
ten  commandera  were  substituted  in  his  room ; 
among  whom  were  Thrasyllus,  Leon,  Diomedon; 
whoee  approved  valour,  and  love  of  liberty, 
juatly  recommended  them  to  public  honours; 
Conon,  a  character  as  yet  but  little  known,  but 
destined,  in  a  future  period,  to  eclipse  the  fame 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  Pericles,  who  in« 
herited  the  name,  the  merit,  and  the  bad  for- 
time,  of  his  illustrious  father.  The  new  gene- 
rala  immediately  sailed  to  Samos;  and  Alei- 
biades  sought  refuge  in  his  Thracian  fortress." 

They  had  scarcely  assumed  the  command, 
when  an  important  alteration  took  place  in  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet.  Lysander^s  year  had  ex- 
pired, and  Callicratidas,  a  Spartan  of  a  very  op- 
01  vmn  po«te  character,  waa  sent  to  succeed 
XV  li  3!  ^™'  '^^^  active,  ambitious,  and 
A  V  406  hitriguinff  temper  of  the  former  had 
.  4UQ.  oQipioy^J  gj  much  assiduous  and 
systematic  policy  durmg  the  abort  term  of  hia 
precarious  power,  as  if  his  authority  had  never 
been  to  end.  Though  endowed  with  uncommon 
vigour  of  mind,  and  with  consummate  pru- 
dence (if  prudence  can  belong  to  a  character 
deficient  in  justice  and  humanity,)  he  possessed 
not  those  amiable  and  useful  qualitiea  which 
alone  deeerve,  and  can  alone  obtain,  public  con- 
fidence and  respect.  Lysander,  sensible  of  this 
imperfection,  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
pedient by  which  crafty  ambition  supplies  the 
want  of  virtue.  He  determined  to  govern  by 
parties.i3    The  boldest  of  the  sailors  were  at- 


II  Xenoph.  Heileo.  1.  It.  mb.  ilo.    DIodor.  xiil.  07—74 

19  Hia  maxima  breathed  tbe  odiona  party  apirit,  "Tbat 

it  ia  Impoaaible  to  do  too  moch  good  to  frienda,  or  too  mmek 

ova  to  onomieo.    That  ebiMrea  are  to  be  deceived  by  trio- 

a,  men  by  oatlM;  and  ottMia  eqady  flsfilioas.**  Plat 

iaLysaad. 
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tached  to  hit  person  by  liberal  rewafdi  and 
more  liberal  pronuMa.  Tbe  loldien  were  in- 
dulged in  the  moit  licentioas  diaorderi.  In 
every  city  and  in  every  ialand,  Lyaander  had  hia 
parthtana,  wh6m  he  flattered  with  the  bopea  of 
obtaining  the  adme  authority  over  their  IbUow 
citizena,  which  the  Spartana  enjoyed  over  the 
inferior  ranka  of  men  in  Laconia.* 

It  waa  the  general  expectation  at  Epheaua, 
that  the  Spartana  would,  for  once,  depart  from 
eatabliahed  practice,  in  order  to  prolong  the 
command  of  aneh  an  able  and  ■noceeafiil  officer. 
A  univeraal  clamour  aroae,  when  Callicratidaa 
diaplayed  hia  commianon  in  the  council  of  the 
confederates.  The  friends  of  Lyaander  affirm- 
ed, ^*  That  it  was  equally  imprudent  and  on- 
generoua  to  check  the  viotorioua  career  of  a 
deserving  and  fortunate  commander ;  that  the 
important  charge  of  the  fleet  ought  not  to  be 
entrusted  to  men  who  were  deatitate  of  expe- 
rience, and  perhape  of  abilitiea ;  nor  would  it  be 
just  to  sacrifice  the  inteteat  of  auch  a  numerous 
and  powerful  confederacy  to  a  punctilious  ob- 
servance of  the  LaeedflBmonian  lawa."  Lyaan- 
der maintained  a  decent  ailenoe  concerning  the 
character  of  hia  anocessor,  only  obaerving  that 
he  reaigned  to  him  a  fleet  which  commanded 
the  sea.  The  noisy  aodamaliona  of  tbe  aasembly 
confirmed  his  assertion. 

But  Callicratidas  had  a  heart  untainted  with 
reproach,  and  incapable  of  fear.  Unabaahed  by 
the  seditious  turbulence  of  his  opponents,  he 
replied,  That  he  must  withhold  nis  assent  to 
the  magnified  superiority  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  imless  Lysander  should  set  sail  fh>m 
Gphesus,  coast  along  the  isle  of  Samoa  (where 
.the  Athenians  then  lay,^  and  surrender -his  vic- 
torious squadrons  in  the  harbour  of  Miletus. 
The  pride  of  Lysander  might  have  been  con- 
founded by  this  judicious  and  solid  obeervation; 
but  h&B  ingenuity  sunrasted  a  plauaible  or  rather 
an  elusive  reply,  ^  That  he  waa  no  longer  ad- 
oiiral." 

Callicratidas  then  addressed  the  assembly, 
with 'the  manly  simplicity  of  an  honest  heart, 
which  disdains  the  artifice  of  words,  defies  the 
msolence  of  power,  and  defeats  the  intrigues  of 
policy.  M  Lacednraoniana  and  alliea,  I  should 
have  been  contented  to  atay  at  home ;  nor  does 
It  greatly  affect  me  that  Lysander,  or  any  other, 
ahould  be  held  a  better  aeaman  than  myself. 
Hither  I  have  been  sent  by  my  countrymen  to 
command  the  fleet,  and  my  chief  concern  is  to 
execute  their  orders,  and  to  perform  my  duty. 
It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  pubbc 
interest ;  but  you  can  best  inform  me  whether 
I  ought  to  continue  here,  or  to  return  to  Spar- 
ta.'* Wonderful  is  the  power  of  honest  inten- 
tions and  nnafiected  firmness.  The  aasembly 
listened  with  admiration ;  the  partisans  of  Ly- 
sander were  abashed ;  none  ventured  to  object; 
and,  after  a  considerable  pause,  all  unanimously 
acknowledged  that  it  became  both  Callicratidaa 
and  themaelvesto  obey  the  orders  of  the  Spartan 
government.  > 

Lysander,  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aasembly,  reluctantly  resigned  his 


I  Idem,  ibid,  et  Xonopb.  Helleo. 
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employment  i  butdetennined  to  render  it  pain- 
ful, and  if  possible,  too  weighty  for  the  abilitiea 
of  hia  Booceasor.  For  thia  purpose  he  returned 
to  the  court  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  restored  a 
considerabla  sum  of  money  still  unexpended  in 
the  service  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  to  whom 
he  misrepresented,  under  the  names  of  obatt 
nacy,  ignorance,  and  rusticity,  the  nnafiected 
plainness,  the  downright  sincerity,  and  tbe 
other  manly,  but  uncomplying,  virtues  of  the 
generous  Callicratidas.  When  that  commander 
repaired  to  Sardis  to  demand  the  stipulated  pay, 
he  could  not  obtain  admisaion  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence. The  first  time  that  he  viaited  the  palace 
he  was  told  that  Cyrus  was  at  table.  It  ia  well, 
said  the  unceremonious  Spartan,  I  will  wait 
till  he  has  dined.  The  simplicity  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, confirmed  the  opinion  which  Lyaander 
had  given  the  Persians  of  his  character ;  and  hia 
honeat  frankness,  which  was  construed  into 
low  breeding,  seemed  a  proper  object  of  ridicule 
to  the  proud  retaiuera  of  the  court.  He  return- 
ed on  another  occasion,  but  without  being  ad. 
mitted  to  see  the  young  prince.  The  injustice 
of  this  treatment  might  have  deserved  his  re- 
sentment,  but  it  chiefly  excited  his  contempt. 
He  left  the  royal  city,  despising  the  pride  and 
perfidy  of  his  Persian  alliea,  whose  accidental 
importance  depended  on  the  precarious  advan- 
tage of  riches,  and  lamenting  the  domestic  dis- 
sensions of  the  Greeks,  which  oUif^ed  them  to 
court  the  favour  of  insolent  Barbanans. 

But  Callicratidas  could  not,  with  honour  or 
safety,  return  to  the  fleet  at  Epheaua,  without 
baring  collected  money  to  supply  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  sailors.  He  proceeded,  therefore, 
to  Miletus  and  other  friendly  towns  of  Ionia ) 
and  having  met  the  principal  dtiiena,  in  their 
respective  assemblies,  he  explained  openly  and 
fully  the  mean  jealousy  of  Lysander,  and  the 
disdainful  arrogance  of  Cyrus.'  *^The  un- 
just behaviour  of  both  compelled  him,  mucfa 
against  his  inclination,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  confederate  cities  (already  too  much  bur- 
dened) for  the  money  reqoisite  to  support  the 
war.  But  he  assured  them,  that,  should  his 
arms  prove  successful,  he  would  repay  their 
favours  with  gratitude.  Their  own  interest 
required  a  cheerful  compliance  with  hia  de- 
mands, since  the  expedition  had  been  principally 
undertaken  to  Tindicate  their  freedom.  He  had, 
however,  sent  messengers  to  require  effectual 
supplies  firom  Sparta;  but  until  these  should 
arrive,  it  became  the  Greeks  in  generiil,  but 
especially  the  lonians,  who  had  suffbred  pe- 
culiar injuries  from  the  usurping  tyranny  of 
the  great  king,  to  prove  to  the  world  that, 
without  the  sordid  assistance  of  his  boasted 
treasures,  they  could  prosecute  their  just  designs, 
and  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies.'*  By 
those  judicious  and  honourable  expedients, 
Callicratidas,  without  fhiud  or  violence,  ob- 
tained such  considerable,  yet  voluntary  contri- 
butions, as  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  miporta- 
nate  demands  <#  the  sailors,   and  to  return 

3  It  will  appear  in  the  Mqeol,  that  GaBientklM  bad 
formed  a  very  fabe  opinion  of  tbe  Penian  ptmo^  i 
-iQgleet  of  a  wortbj  man  waa  oooaaioned  by  tbe  peri 
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with  honour  to  EphMOi,  in  ordor  to  prepare 
for  action.^ 

Hie  first  operations  were  directed  against 
the  islo  of  Lesbos,  or  rather  against  the  strong 
and  populoos  towns  of  Methymna  and  Mity- 
len^  which  respectively  commanded  the  north- 
ern and  southern  divisions  of  that  island. 
Besides  the  numerous  citizens  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms,  Methymna  was  defended  by  an 
Athenian  garrison.  The  place  made  a  brave 
resistance ;  but  the  persevering  efforts  of  Calli- 
cratidas  eidbausted  its  strength:  Methymna  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  subjected  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Peloponnesian  troops.  The  garrison 
and  the  slaves  were  treated  as  part  of  the  booty. 
The  confederates  advised,  that  the  Methym- 
neans  abo  should  be  sold  into  servitude;  but 
Callicratidas  assured  them,  that,  while  he  en- 
joyed the  command,  there  should  not  any  Qre- 
cian  citizen  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
slave,  unless  he  had  taken  arms  to  subvert  the 
public  freedom.* 

Mean  while  Conon,  the  most  active  and  en- 
terprising of  the  Athenian  commanders,  had  put 
to  sea  with  a  squadron  of  seventy  sail,  in  older 
to  protect  the  coast  of  Lesbos.  But  this  design 
was  attempted  too  late;  nor,  had  it  been  more 
early  undertaken,  was  the  force  of  Conon  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  it.  Callicratidas  observed 
his  motions,  discovered  his  strength,  and,  with 
a  far  superior  fleet,  intercepted  his  retreat  to 
the  armament  of  Samos.  The  Athenians  fled 
towards  the  coast  of  Mitylen^,  but  were  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  harbour  of  that  place 
by  the  resentment  of  the  inhabitants,-  who 
rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  punish  those  who 
had  so  often  conquered,  and  so  long  oppressed, 
their  city.  In  consequence  of  this  unexpected 
opposition,  the  Athenian  squadron  was  over- 
taken by  the  enemy.  The  engagement  was 
more  sharp  and  obstinate  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  an  inequality  of  strength. 
Thirty  empty  ships  (for  the  most  of  the  men 
swam  to  land)  were  taken  by  the  Peloponne- 
sians.  The  remaining  fi>rty  were  hauled  up 
under  the  walls  of  Mi^len^  :  Callicratidas  re- 
called hia  troops  from  Methymna,  received  a 
reinforcement  from  Chios,  and  blocked  up  the 
Athenians  by  sea  and  land.' 

The  condition  of  Conon  was  most  disti^essfuL 
He  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  superior 
force ;  the  town  of  Mitylen^  was  hostile ;  his 
men  were  destitute  of  provisions,  incapable  of 
resistance,  yet  unwilling  to  surrender.  In  this 
melancholy  situation,  he  attempted  the  only 
enterprise  which  could  promise  a  hopo  of  relief. 
The  bravest  and  most  experienced  seamen  were 
embarked  in  two  swifi«ailing  vessels,  one  of 
which  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  es- 
caped in  safety  to  the  Hellespont,  and  informed 
the  Athenians  of  the  misfortunes  and  blockade 
at  Lesbos.  The  intelligence  waa  immediately 
communicated  to  Samos  and  to  Athens ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  object,  which  was  no  less 
than  the  safety  of  forty  ships,  tfid  above  eight 
thousand  brave  men,  excited  uncommon  exer- 
tions of  activity.    The  Athenians  reinforced 

4  Xenoph.  Hollea.  p.  444. 

5  Xooopb.  oU  aupra.    DIbdor.  L  »u.  p.  373. 
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their  domestic  strength  with  the  assistance  of 
their  allies ;  all  able-bodied  men  were  pressed 
into  the  service ;  and  in  a  few  weeks,  they  had 
assembled  at  Samos  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail, 
which  immediately  took  the  sea,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  encounter  the  enemy. 

Callicratidas  did  not  decline  the  engagement 
Olvmp  Having  left  fifty  ships  to  guard  the 
xJll  3  harbour  of  Mitylen^,  he  proceeded 
A  C  406  ^^^  ^  hundred  and  twenty  to  Cape 
*  Malea,  the  most  southern  point  of 
Lesbos.  The  Athenians  had  advanced,  the  same 
evening,  to  the  islands,  or  rather  rocks  of 
ArginussflB,  four  miles  distant  from  that  pro- 
montory. The  night  passed  in  bold  stratagems 
for  mutual  surprise,  which  were  rendered  inef- 
fectual by  a  violent  tempest  of  rain  and  thun- 
der. At  the  dawn  both  armaments  were  eager 
to  engage ;  but  Hermon  and  Menreus,  two  ex- 
perienced seameu,  and  the  chief  counsellors  of 
Callicratidas,  exhorted  him  not  to  commit  the 
weakness  of  the  Peloponnesians  with  the  supe- 
rior strength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The 
generous  and  intrepid  Spartan  despised  danger 
and  death  in  comparison  of  glory ;  but  either 
his  magnanimity  had  not  overcome  the  last  im- 
perfection of  virtuous  minds,  and  was  averse  to 
sacrifice  personal  glory  to  public  utility,  or  he 
imagined  that  this  utility  could  not  be  separated 
from  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  martial  laws 
of  Lycurgus.  He  answered  the  prudent  ad- 
monitions of  his  friends  in  these  memorable 
words,  which,  according  to  the  construction 
that  is  put  on  them,^  deserve  our  admiration  or 
our  pity,  m  j^y  ifeath  cannot  be  destructive  to 
Sparta,  but  my  flight  would  be  dishonourable 
both  to  Sparta  and  myself."  So  saying,  he  gave 
the  signal  for  his  ships  to  advance.  The  fight 
was  luig  and  bloody;  passing,  suocessivSy, 
through  all  the  different  gradations,  from  dis- 
ciplined order  and  regularity  to  the  most  tu- 
multuous confusion.  The  Spartan  commander 
was  slain  charging  in  the  centre  of  the  bravest 
enemies.  The  hostile  squadrons  fought  with 
various  fortune  in  different  parts  of  tl^  battle, 
and  promiscuously  conquered,  pursued,  surren- 
dered, or  fled.  Thirteen  Athenian  vessels  were 
taken  by  the  Peloponnesiana ;  but,  at  length, 
the  latter  gave  way  <m  all  sides :  seventy  of 
their  ships  were  captured,  the  reet  escaped  to 
Chios  and  PhocsBA.' 

The  Athenian  admirals,  though  justly  elated 
with  th<;ir  good  fortune^  oanCiously^  deliberated 
concerning  the  best  means  of  improving  their 
victoiy.  Several  advised  that  the  fleet  should 
steer,  its  course  to  Mitylen^  t»  surprise  the  Pe- 


7  Cleero  ie  Offic.  1.  i.  c.  xzit.  taket  the  unfliToarebletide. 
"  Inventi  anten  oraHi  wnt,  ^  bob  modo  peeonlun,  aed  vi* 


tain  etiam  profaadBiapro  patiia  narati  aaaent:  iidam  gloi 
Jacuiram  ne  minimam  quidem  meere  vellent,  oe  republi 
qaidefn  pntulante ;  at  Galficratidaa,  aal  cam  Laeedamo- 
DiDram  dox  fitiaaet  Peloponneaiaco  bdb,  mulUqiie  faeiaaet 
efrefte;  vertit  ad  extremvm  omnia,  enn  eooailio  non  parnit 
eoram,  qui  claawm  ab  Arfinuasia  remov«ndam,  nee  cam 
Atbemenribaa  dimieandam  patabant  Unibaa  iile  reapon- 
dit,  LaeedemonkML  daaM  Ula  amian  aliam  parare  poaae ; 
ae  fbgera  aine  aoo  dedeoore  dod  poaie.**  Notwtthataadinf 
the  reapeetable  authority  of  Cicero,  whoever  atteot'iTelT 
comideri  the  lawa  of  Lyeargoa  and  the  character  of  Cah 
Koratidaa,  will  be  diapoaed  to  beliere,  that  an  nndeviatin| 
principle  of  dutr,  not  the  fear  of  loeinx  hia  glory,  foniMa 
the  Bttbilme  mottve  of  that  aeeompliahed  Spartan. 
8  Xenoph.  p.  44ft.  at  Diodot.  p.  384. 
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loponnenan  iqiiiilroii  which  Uocked  up  the  har- 
bour of  that  city.  Diomedon  recommended  it 
as  a  more  immediate  and  eeeential  object  of  their 
care  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  to 
save  the  wreck  of  twelyeyessek  which  had  been 
disabled  in  the  engagement  Thrasybolns  ob- 
served, that  by  diyiding  their  strength,  both 
purposes  might  be  effected.  His  opinion  was 
approved.  The  charge  of  preserving  the  dying, 
and  collecting  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  was  com- 
mitted to  Tberamenes  and  Thrssybulus.  Fifty 
vessels  were  destined  to  that  important  service, 
doubly  recommended  by  humanity  and  supersti- 
tion. The  remainder  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
in  quest  of  the  Feloponnesians  on  that  coast, 
who  narrowly  escaped  destruction  through  the 
well-conducted  stratagem  of  Eteonicus,  the 
Spartan  vice-admiral.  Soon  after  the  engage- 
ment a  brigantine  arrived  at  Mitylen^,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  death  of  CaUicratidas,  as  well 
as  with  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  Feloponne- 
sian  fleet.  The  sagacity  of  Eteonicus  imme- 
diately foresaw  the  probable  consequences  of 
those  events.  The  Athenians  would  naturally 
sail  from  Arginusse  to  pursue  their  good  for- 
tune, and  Conon,  who  was  shut  up  at  Mitylen^, 
would  be  encouraged  to  break  through  the  har- 
bour, that  he  might  join  his  victorious  country- 
men. 

In  order  to  anticipate  those  measures,  and  to 
facilitate  his  own  retreat,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander ordered  the  brigantine  privately  to 
leave  the  harbour,  and  to  return,  at  the  distance 
of  a  short  time,  with  joyous  acclamations  and 
music,  the  rowers  crowned  with  garlands,  and 
calling  ont  that  CaUicratidas  had  destroyed  the 
last  hope  of  Athens,  and  obtained  a  glorious 
and  decisive  victory.  The  contrivance  suc^ 
oeeded;  the  Spartans  thanked  heaven  for  the 
good  news  by  hymns  and  sacrifices;  the  sailors 
were  enjoined  to  refresh  themselves  by  a  copi- 
ous repast,  and  to  profit  of  a  iaYourable  gale  to 
sail  to  the  isle  of  Chios;  while  the  soldiers 
burned  their  camp,  and  marched  northward  to 
Methy  mna,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  there,  which 
was  threatened  by  a  speedy  yisit  of  the  enemy.  > 

While  the  prudent  foresight  of  Eteonicus 
saved  the  Fdoponnesian  sqniSht^n  at  My  tilen^, 
the  violence  of  a  storm  prevented  Theramenes 
and  Thrasybulns  from  saving  their  unfortunate 
companions,  all  of  whom,  excepting  one  of  the 
admirals  and  a  few  others  who  escaped  by  their 
extraordinary  dexterity  in  swimming,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous 
sea;  nor  could  their  dead  bodies  ever  be  re- 
covered. The  Athenians  were  likewise  disap- 
pointed of  the  immediate  advantages  which 
ought  to  have  resulted  from  the  engagement. 
Methymna  was  too  strongly  fortified  to  be 
taken  by  a  sudden  assault;  they  could  not 
spare  time  for  a  regular  siege;  and  when  they 
proceeded  to  Chios  in  quest  of  the  Feloponne- 
sian  fleet,  they  found  it  carefully  secured  in  the 
principal  harbour  of  that  island,  which  had  been 
put  in  a  vigorous  posture  of  defence.  These 
unforeseen  circumstances  were  the  more  disa- 
greeable and  mortifying  to  the  commanders, 
because,  immediately  after  the  battle,  they  had 


I  Xottoph  H«ll«p.  M  Diodor.  p.  384. 


sent  an  advioe-boat  to  Athens,  acquainting  the 
magistrates  with  the  capture  of  seventy  ves- 
sels ;3  mentioning  their  intended  expeditions  to 
Mitylen^,  Methymna,  and  Chios,  from  which 
they  had  reason  to  hope  the  most  distinguished 
success ;  and  particularly  taking  notice  that  the 
important  charge  of  recovering  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned  or  slain  had  been  committed  to 
Theramenes  and  Tbra^bulus,  two  captains  of 
approved  conduct  and  fidelity. 

The  joy  which  the  Athenians  received  fitun 
this  flattering  intelligence  was  converted  into 
disappointment  and  sorrow,  when  they  under- 
stood that  their  fleet  had  returned' to  Samoa, 
without  reaping  the  expected  fhiits  of  victory. 
They  were  afflicted  beyond  measure  with  the 
total  loss  of  the  wreck,  by  which  their  brave 
and  victorious  countiymen  had  been  deprived 
of  the  sacred  rites  of"^ funeral;  a  mreumstanoe 
viewed  with  peculiar  horror,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed, according  to  a  superstition  consecrated 
by  the  belief  of  ages,  to  subject  their  melan- 
choly shades  to  wando*  a  hundred  years  on  the 
gloomy  banks  of  the  Styx,  before  they  could  be 
transported  to  the  regions  of  light  and  felicitj. 
The  relations  of  the  dead  lamented  their  private 
misfortunes;  the  enemies  of  the  admirals  exag- 
gerated the  public  calamity;  both  demanded 
an  immediate  and  serious  examination  into  the 
cause  of  this  distressful  event,  that  the  guilty 
might  be  discovered  and  punished. 

Amidst  the  ferment  of  popular  discontents, 
Theramenes  sailed  to  Athens,  with  a  view  to 
exculpate  himself  and  his  colleague  Thrasybu- 
lus.  The  letter  sent  thither  before  them  had 
excited  their  fear  and  their  resentment ;  since 
it  rendered  them  responsible  for  a  duty  which 
they  found  it  impossible  to  perform.  Thera^ 
menes  accused  the  admirals  of  having  neglected 
the  favourable  moment  to  save  the  perishing, 
and  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  and, 
after  the  opportunity  of  this  important  service 
was  irrecoverably  lost,  of  having  devolved  the 
charge  on  others,  in  order  to  screen  their  own 
misconduct  The  Athenians  greedily  listened 
to  the  accusation,  and  cashiered  d^e  abaent 
commanders.  Conon,  who  during  the  action 
remained  blocked  up  at  Mitylen^,  was  entrusted 
with  tl\e  fleet.  Frotomachus  and  Aristogenes 
chose  a  voluntary  banishment  The  rest  re- 
turned homo  to  justify  measures  which  ap- 
peared so  criminal.' 

Among  the  inestimable  rules  of  jurispru- 
dence, invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  we 
may  remark  that  beneficial  institution  which 
subjects  the  life,  the  character,  and  the  fortune 
of  individuals,  not  to  the  capricious  will  of  an 
arbitrary  judge,  but  to  the  equitable  decision  of 
the  public.  In  every  case,  civil  and  criminal, 
the  rights  of  an  Athenian  citixen  were  entrusted 
to  the  judgment  of  his  peers;  who,  according 
as  the  question  was  more  or  less  important, 
consisted  of  a  committee,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, of  the  popular  assembly.  But,  in  order  to 
unite  the  double  advantages  of  law  and  liberty, 
the  nine  archons,  or  chief  magistrates,  men  of 
approved  wisdom  and  fidelity,  respectively  pre- 

3  Xenoph.  Mys  •izty-nine;  Diodoras,  soventy-neTon. 
3  XoDoph.  Hellen.  I.  i.  c.  vii.  •(  saq.      Dliodor.    sUi. 
76—97. 
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Med  in  the  Mveral  eoarUi  of  Joatice,  recaiTed 
complaintei  ezamined'the  parliM,  dirMied  pro- 
cess, and  feguUrly  condacted  the  toit  through 
its  ymrious  steps  end  stages.  In  matters  of 
feaeral  oonoerament,  such  as  treason,  perfidy, 
or  malyersation  of  men  in  power,  the  senate  of 
the  five  hundred,  or  rather  the  Prytanes,  who 
presided  in  the  senate,  performed  the  functions 
of  the  magistrate,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  convened  in  full  aswmbly,  executed  the 
office  of  judge  and  jury.  It  belonged  to  the 
Prytanes  to  preicribe  the  form  of  action  or  trial, 
and  to  admit  the  accuser  to  implead  or  impeach 
his  antagonist.  The  cause  was  then  referred 
to  the  people,  who  as  judges  of  the  fact,  gave 
their  verdict,  and,  as  judges  of  the  law,  passed 
their  sentence  or  deciee.  Such  were  the  regu- 
lations which  reason  had  established,  but  which 
passion  and  interest  commonly  rendered  inef- 
fectual. 

Archedemua,  an  opulent  and  powerful  citi- 
zen, and  Callizenus,  a  seditious  demagogue, 
partly  moved  by  the  intreaties  of  Theraoienes, 
and  partly  excited  bv  personal  envy  and  resent- 
ment, denounced  the  admirals  to  the  senate. 
The  accusation  was  supported  by  the  relations 
of  the  deceased,  who  speared  in  mourning 
robes,  their  heads  shaved,  their  arms  folded, 
their  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  piteonsly  lamenting 
the  loss  and  disgrace  of  their  familiee,  deprived 
of  their  protectors,  who  had  been  themselves 
deprived  of  those  last  and  solemn  duties  to 
which  all  mankind  are  entitled.  A  false  witnees 
swore  in  court,  that  he  had  been  saved,  almost 
by  miracle,  from  the  wrech,  and  that  his  com- 
panions, as  they  were  ready  to  be  drowned, 
charged  him  to  acquaint  his  country  how  they 
nad  fallen  victims  to  the  cruel  neglect  of  their 
commanders.  During  these  proceedings  it  hap- 
pened that  the  people  had  met  to  celebrate  the 
Apatouria,  or  festival  in  January,  so  named 
because  the  Athenians  then  presented  their 
sons,  who  had  reached  their  seventh  year, 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  register  of  their  respec- 
tive tribes.  Callixenus,  presuming  on  the  evi- 
dence given  in  the  senate,  and  on  the  actual 
disposition  of  the  assembly,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  **  That  the  cause  of  the  ad- 
mirals should  be  immediately  refbrred  to  the 
people;  that  the  suffrages  should  be  given  by 
tribes,  in  each  of  which  the  criers  shovdd  make 
proclamation,  having  prepared  two  urns  to  re- 
ceive the  white  and  black  beans;  if  the  latter 
were  more  numerous,  the  admirals  should  be 
delivered  to  the  eleven  men,  the  executioners 
of  public  justice,  their  estates  confiscated,  and 
the  tenth  part  consecrated  to  Minerva." 

This  unjust  decree,  which  deprived  the  com- 
manders of  the  benefits  of  a  separate  trial,  of 
an  impartial  Jiearing,  and  of  the  time  as  well  as 
the  means  necessary  to  prepare  a  legal  defence, 
was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  senate,  and 
received  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  people, 
whose  levity,  insolence,  pride,  and  cruelty,  all 
eagerly  demanded  the  destruction  of  the  ad- 
mirals. In  such  a  numerous  assembly,  two  men 
alone,  Eurjrptolemus  and  Axiochus,  defended 
the  cause  of  law  and  justice.  The  former  im- 
peached Callixenus  for  proposing  a  resolution 
inconsistent  with  all  the  forms  of  legal  pro- 
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cedure.  But  the  rabble  made  a  violent  uproar, 
calling  out  that  none  should  attempt,  with  im- 
punity, to  abridge  their  sovereign  power.  The 
Prytanee,  who  attended,  as  usual,  to  direct  and 
control  tlie  proceedings  of  the  multitude,  en- 
deavoured to  moderate  the  ferment :  but  they 
were  licentiously  told,  that  if  they  did  not  con- 
cur with  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  they 
should  be  involved  in  the  same  accusation  with 
the  admirals.  This  absurd  menace,  (such  was 
the  popular  freaaxjA  might  be  carried  into  imme- 
diate execution.  The  senators  were  intimidated 
into  a  reluctant  compliance  with  measures 
which  they  disapproved,  and  by  which  they 
were  for  ever  to  be  disgraced.  Yet  the  philo- 
sophic firmness  of  Socrates  disdained  to  sub- 
mit. He  protested  against  the  tameness  ef  his 
colleagues,  and  declared  that  neither  threats, 
nor  danger,  nor  violence,  eoald  compel  him  to 
conspire  with  injustice  for  the  destruetien  ef 
the  innocent 

But  what  could  avail  the  voice  of  one  vbtu- 
ous  man  amidst  the  licentious  madness  of  thou- 
sands? The  commanders  were  accused,  tried, 
condemned ;  and,  with  the  most  irregular  pre- 
cipitancy, delivered  to  the  executioner.  Before 
they  were  led  to  death,  Diomedan  addressed 
the  assembly  in  a  short  but  ever-memorable 
speech.  ^I  am  afiraid,  Athenians!  lest  the  sen- 
tence which  you  have  passed  on  us,  prove  hurt- 
ful to  the  republic  Tet  I  would  exhort  you  to 
employ  the  most  proper  means  to  avert  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  Tou  must  carefully  per- 
form the  sacrifices  whidh,  before  giving  battle 
at  Arginuas9,  we  promised  to  the  gods  in  be- 
half of  ourselves  and  of  you.  Our  misfortunes 
deprive  us  of  an  opportunity  to  acquit  this  just 
debt,  and  to  pay  the  sincere  tribute  of  our  grati- 
tude. But  we  are  deeply  sensible  that  the 
assistance  of  the  gods  enabled  us  to  obtain  that 
glorious  and  signd  victory."  The  disinterested- 
ness, the  patriotism,  and  the  magnanimitv  of 
this  discourse,  must  have  appeased  (if  any  tiling 
had  been  able  to  appease)  the  tumultuous  pas- 
sions of  the  vulgar.  But  their  headstrong  fury 
defied  every  restraint  of  reason  or  of  sentiment 
They  persisted  in  their  bloody  purpose,  which 
was  executed  without  pity:  jret  their  cruelty- 
was  followed  by  a  speedy  repentance,  and  pun- 
ished by  the  sharp  pangs  of  remorse,  the  in- 
tolerable pain  of  which  they  vainly  attempted 
to  mitigate  by  inflicting  a  well-merited  ven- 
geance on  the  worthless  and  detestable  Cal- 
lixenus.4 

The  removal  of  the  Athenian  admirals,  and 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Spartan  Callicrati- 
das,  suspended  for  several  months  the  military 
and  naval  operations  on  both  sides.  The  beha- 
viour of  Philocles  and  Adimanthus,  who  had 

sn  joined  in  authority  with  Conen,  were  bet- 
ter fitted  to  obstruct  than  promote  the  measures 
of  that  brave  and  prudent  commander.  The 
former  was  a  man  of  a  violent  and  impetuous 
temper,  unaccustomed  to  reflection,  destitute  of 
experience,  and  incapable  of  governing  others, 
or  himself.  The  latter  possessed  perhaps  the 
virtue  of  humanity,  but  was  destitute  of  spirit 
and  activity,  qualities  so  usual  in  his  age  and 


4XMM>|ih.HlKodw.  iUd. 
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It  might  be  expected,  that  immediatelj  afler 
an  event  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
eea,  Ljsander  ahoold  sail  to  the  Pirnua,  and 
aieault  the  unfortunate  citj,  which  was  already 
giievouslj  oppressed  by  the  Lacedemonian 
army  at  Decelia«  But  the  sagacious  Spartan 
foresaw  the  numerous  obstacles  that  opposed 
his  conquest  of  Athens,  and  prudently  restrain- 
ed the  eagerness  of  the  troops  and  his  own. 
The  strongly  fortified  harbours  of  that  capital, 
the  long  and  lofty  walls  which  surrounded  the 
city  on  every  side,  the  ancient  renown  and  ac- 
tual despair  of  the  Athenians,  must  render  the 
siege,  if  not  altogether  fruitless,  at  least  diffi- 
cidt  and  tedious ;  and  the  precious  moments 
wasted  in  this  doubtfld  enterprise  might  be 
employed  in  attaining  certain,  immediate  and 
most  important  advantages. 

On  the  coast  neither  of  Greece  nor  of  Asia, 
nor  of  any  of  the  intermediate  islands,  w^ 
there  a  naval  force  capable  of  contending  with 
the  fleet  of  Lvsander,  nor  any  fortified  place  in 
^.  afi  those  countries  (except  the  city 

yPJ*  '  of  Athens  alone)  sufficient  to  re- 
A^^P  Jfti  ""*  ^®  impression  of  his  army.  It 
•  ^^'  was  a  design,  therefore,  which  might 
well  deserve  his  ambition,  and  which  was  not 
condemned  by  his  prudence,  to  establish  or 
confirm  the  Lacediemonian  empire  over  those 
valuable  and  extensive  coasts.  The  populous 
cities  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  were  at- 
tacked and  taken  during  the  astonishment  and 
terror  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  and  irrepara- 
ble misfortune  of  their  Athenian  allies.  AAer 
these  important  acquisitions,  Lysander  sailed 
to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  reduced  Mityleni,  and 
confirmed  the  allegiance  of  Methymna.  While 
he  extended  his  arms  over  the  neighbouring 
islands,  as  well  as  the  maritime  towns  of  Lydia 
and  Caria,  a  powerful  squadron,  commanded 
by  the  enterprising  valour  of  Eteonicus,  ra- 
vaged the  shores  of  Macedon,  subdued  the  sea- 
ports of  Thrace,  and  rode  victorious  in  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis,  the  JEgean  and  Eux- 
ine  seas.  In  six  or  eight  months  after  the  Athe- 
nian disaster  at  JEgos  Potamos,  the  fairest  por- 
tton  of  the  ancient  world,  the  most  favoured  by 
nature,  and  the  most  adorned  by  art,  reluc- 
tantly submitted  to  the  power,  or  voluntarily 
accepted  the  alliance  of  Sparta. 

During  this  long  series  of  triumphs,  Lysander 
never  lost  sight  of  the  reduction  of  Athens ;  an 
object  important  in  itself,  and  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  his  extensive  plan.  The  vigilance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  squadrons  prevented  the 
usual  supplies  of  foreicn  grain  ftt>m  reaching  the 
distressed  city.  In  all  the  towns  which  surren- 
dered, or  which  were  taken  by  storm,  the  Athe- 
nian garrisons  were  saved  from  immediate 
death,  only  6n  condition  that  they  returned  to 
their  native  country.  By  each  contrivances  the 
eraJfty  Spartan  expected  that  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions would  soon  compel  the  growing  multi- 
tude of  inhabitants  to  submit  to  the  Lacede- 
monian army  at  Decelia.  But  the  Athenians, 
who  despised  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  braved 
the  hardships  of  famine.  Even  after  Lysander 
had  blocked  up  their  harbours  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  sail,  they  still  defended,  with  vigour, 
their  walls  and  ramparts;   patiently  endured 


fatigue  and  hunger ;  and  beheld  with  obetinato 
unconcern,  the  afiUction  of  their  wives  and 
children.  Amidst  the  ravages  of  death  and 
disease,  which  advanced  with  increasing  horror, 
they  punished,  with  the  utmost  severity,  the  ig- 
noble cowardice  of  Archestratus,who  first  men- 
tioned capitulation,  and  declared  that  the  same 
moment  ^ould  put  an  end  to  their  independence 
and  their  lives. 

But  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  firmness 
Olvmn      *  °^  ^®  popular  assembly,  a  numer- 

7  Y  ous  and  powerful  party  in  the  state 
A  A  Iq.  was  governed  rather  by  interest 
.  «»•  ^Ijj^j  jjy  honour ;  and  the  greatest 
enemies  of  Athenian  liberty  flourished  in  the 
bosom  of  the  republic.  The  aristocratical  leaven 
of  the  four  hundred  had  infected  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate ;  and  not  only  the  inconstant 
Theramenes,  but  several  other  men  of  abilities 
and  influence,  who  had  been  most  active  in 
subverting  that  cruel  tyranny,  regretted  the 
restoration  of  democracy  to  a  people,  who  (as 
they  had  recently  proved  in  many  parts  of  their 
conduct)  were  unable  to  enjoy,  without  abusing, 
the  invaluable  gift  of  freedom.  In  republican 
governments,  Uie  misfortunes  which  ought  to 
bind  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  firmest  and  most 
ii  dissoluble  union,  have  often  little  other  ten- 
dency than  to  exasperate  the  political  faction* 
which  tear  and  distract  the  community.  Anudat 
every  form  of  public  distress,  the  Athenians 
caballed,  clamoured,  accused  and  persecuted 
each  other ;  and  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  who 
acted  with  superior  concert,  vigour,  and  address, 
destroyed,  by  dark  insinuations,  false  witnesses, 
perjury,  and  every  other  species  of  l^^al  fraud 
and  cruelty,  the  seditious  Cleophon,  and  other 
turbulent  demagogues,  who  might  most  efifectu- 
ally  have  opposed  their  measures.' 

When  these  obstacles  were  removed,  Thera- 
menes (whose  recent  merit  prevented  the  suspi- 
cion of^  the  assembly^  proposed  an  embassy  to 
Lacedemon,  which  snould  request  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  some  mo- 
derate terms  of  accommodation.  He  named 
himself,  with  nine  colleagues,  as  the  persons 
best  qualified  to  undertake  this  important  com- 
mission ;  flattering  the  people  in  the  clearest  and 
least  ambiguous  terms,  with  an  undoubted  pros- 
pect of  success.  A  decree  was  immediatelv 
passed,  investing  the  ambassadors  with  full 
powers.  They  a  eumed  the  sacred  badge  of  their 
inviolable  character,  reached  in  safety  the  Spar- 
tan camp,  held  a  conference  with  king  Agis, 
and  afterward*  repaired  to  the  Lacedemonian 
capital.  During  four  months  they  carried  on 
their  pretended  negotiation  with  the  senate,  the 
kings,  the  ephori,  and  especially  with  Lysander, 
whose  authority,  being  unknown  to  the  ancient 
constitution  of  Sparta,  waa  far  more  extensive 
than  that  of  all  the  other  magistrates  together. 
With  him,  principally,  the  plan  was  concerted 
for  compelling  the  Athenians  to  submit  to  terms 
of  peace,  which  they  must  have  lenrded  as 
worse,  not  only  than  war,  but  deaUk.^  The 
fortifications  of  their  harbours  were  to  be  demo- 
lished, as  well  as  the  long  walls  which  joined 


1  Lysias,  p.  971: 

S  LyiiM  agaiiMt  EratostliMMs,  p.  973 
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them  with  the  city :  they  were  to  gmrender  all 
their  ihipo,  bat  twelve;  to  resign  e?ery  preten- 
sion to  their  ancient  possessions  in  foreign 
parts ;  to  recall  from  banishment  the  sanriving 
members  of  the  late  tyrannical  aristocracy ;  to 
follow  the  standard  of  Sparta  in  war ;  and,  in 
peace,  to  monld  their  political  constitution  afler 
the  model  which  that  victorious  republic  mig^t 
think  fit  to  prescribe. 

When  Theramenes  produced  these  unexpect- 
ed fhiits  of  his  boasted  negotiation,  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  longer  either  strength  or  spirit  to 
resist,  or  even  courage  to  die.  Daring  the  long 
absence  of  their  ambassadors,  the  siege  had  been 
carried  on  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  Lace- 
dsemonians,  reinforced  by  the  Thebans  as  well 
as  by  their  numerous  allies  of  Peloponnesus, 
had  invested  the  city  on  every  side,  the  harbours 
were  closely  blocked  up  by  Lysander,  who  had 
become  roaster  of  Melos,  Ceos,  £gina,  and  Sa- 
himts ;  islands  so  near  to  Athens  that  thoy  were 
almost  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Attic  territory. 
The  greatest  misery  prevailed  within  the  walls; 
the  nmine  was  intolerable,  and  the  diseases 
more  intolerable  than  the  famine.  The  full 
period  of  thrice  nine  years  had  elapsed,  which, 
if  we  may  credit  a  most  accurate  and  faithful 
historian,'  had  been  assigned  by  repeated  oracles 
and  predictions,  as  the  destined  term  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  of  the  Athenian  greats 
ness.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  democracy 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  perfidious  snares  of  their 
opponents,  who  were  prepared  to  bear  a  foreign 
yoke,  provided  they  might  usurp  domestic  ty- 
ranny. That  odious  faction  was  ready  to 
approve  the  measures  of  Theramenes,  who 
might  intimidate  the  dejected  assembly  by  de- 
claring (a  most  melancholy  truth)  that  the  se- 
verity of  the  Lacedsmonians,  excesnve  as  it 
seemed,  was  yet  moderation  and  leiaiiy  when 
compared  with  the  furious  and  uneztinguishable 
rage  of  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians,  who 
maintained  that  the  Athenians  deserved  not  any 
terms  of  accommodation;  that  their  crimes 
ought  to  be  persecuted  with  unrelenting  ven- 
geance ;  their  proud  city  demolished  with  such 
periect  destruction,  that  not  even  its  vestige 
should  remain;    and  the  insolent  inhabitants 


3  The  wAida  of  ThacydMet,  1.  ▼.  p.  38S.  ara  very  re- 
markable. **  He  ramemben,  that  from  the  flret  eommeneo- 
meat  of  hoetUitiee,  it  had  been  oonetantljr  prophesied  chat 
the  war  would  laat  tbtiee  nine  jpean ;  whien,  of  all  predte- 
tioM,  waa  aloue  Arm  and  atabla;**  or  aa  tbe  idiom  of  the 
6f«ek  laagMfa  will  bear  **  the  noetilna  and  ■table.*' 


utterly  extirpated  from  Greece,  which  they  had 
so  long  disturbed  by  their  ambition,  and  pro- 
voked by  their  tyranny  and  cruelty.  Such  aa 
argument  Theramenes  might  have  employed,  if 
it  bad  been  necessary  to  employ  any  argument, 
to  justify  his  negotiation  with  the  Spartans, 
which  was  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  voice 
of  the  aristocratical  cabal,  and  submitted  to, 
rather  than  accepted,  by  the  majority  of  the 
assembly,  with  the  gloomy  silence  of  despair. 
Olvmo  ^  ^®    sixteenth  of  May,  the 

xciv  1*  ^"'^  ^^  which  the  Athenians  had 
\  C  404  ^^^  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
"  *  *  *  annivesviry  of  the  immortal  victory 
of  Salamis,  the  hostile  armament  took  possession 
of  their  harbours ;  the  combined  army  entered 
their  gates.  The  walls  and  fortresses  of  the 
city  of  Minerva,  which  the  generous  magnani- 
mity of  its  inhabitants,  preferring  the  public 
safety  to  their  own,  had  abandoned  in  defence 
of  Greece  to  the  dory  of  a  barbarian  invader, 
were  ungratefully  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the 
implacable  resentment  of  the  Gredcs ;  who  exe» 
Cttted  tiieir  destructive  purpose  witii  all  the 
eagerness  of  emulation,  boasting,  amidst  the 
triumphs  of  martial  music,  that  the  demolition 
of  Athens  would  be  regarded,  in  succeeding 
ages,  as  the  true  era  of  Grecian  freedom.  Tet 
after  they  had  satisfied  their  vengeance,  they 
seemed  to  regret  its  effects.  The  day  was  con- 
cluded with  a  magnificent  festival,  in  which  the 
recitation  of  the  poets  formed  as  usual,  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  entertainment.  Among 
oUier  pieces  was  rehearsed  the  Electra  of  Euri- 
pides, and  particularly  that  affecting  chorus, 
^*  We  come,  O  daughter  of  Agamemnon  i  to 
thy  rustic  and  humble  roof.*^  The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered,  when  the  whole  assembly  melt- 
ed into  tears,  the  forlorn  condition  of  that  young 
and  virtuous  princess,  expelled  the  royal  palace 
of  her  fitther,  and  inhabiting  a  miserable  cot- 
tage, in  want  and  wretche&ess,  recalling  the 
dreadful  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  had  be- 
fallen Athens,  once  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  so- 
vereign of  Greece,  but  deprived,  in  one  fatal 
hour,  of  her  ships,  her  walls,  and  her  strength, 
and  reduced  from  the  pride  of  power  and  proe- 
perity,  to  misery,  dependence, .  and  servitude, 
without  exerting  one  memorable  effort  to 
brighten  the  last  moment  of  her  destuiy,  and  to 
render  her  fall  illustrious.^ 


4  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  ii.  e.  i.  et  leq.  Diodor.  1.  aiii.  104— 
107.  Pint,  in  Lynnd.  p.  438.  Ljaiaa  in  Erttoatb.  et  Afont. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Rt^jtaei^' and  Crueliy  rfthe  Spwrton  Oovammeni — The  Tkiriy  jyranU  m  AUun^—PtfrueMHon 
of  Ljfiioi  and  hit  Famify — Theramenei  oppoiet  the  Tyranit — Sanguinary  Spueh  ^  Criiiai — 
Deaih  of  Theramenes — PeneeuHon  and  deatfi  of  Meibiadet — Thratsfbuhtt  teiae*  PhyU — Da- 
ftaU  the  TyranU-^^emorahle  Speech  of  ThrwybultLt—Oalh  of  Jtmneitjf—Jfoi  faii^uUif  ob- 
terveA* 


nnH£  conqaeet  of  Athena,  and  the  acknow- 
lodged  doDiinion  of  Sparta,  terminated  the 
memorable  war  of  twenty-eeven  years.  It  still 
nmained  for  Lysander  to  sedaoe  the  island  of 
Samos,^  which  enjoys  the  honourable  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  last  settlement  in  the  East  that 
defied  the  ambition  of  Pericles,  and  the  last 
which  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Lysander.  The 
conquered  islands  and  cities  suffered  still  greater 
vexations  under  the  Spartan,  than  they  had 
done  under  the  Athenian  empire.  Among  the 
hostile  factions^  which  ambition  or  danger  had 
formed  in  those  turbulent  republics,  Lysander 
always  preferred  that  party  which  possessed 
most  cnil  and  least  patriotism.  At  the  head 
of  this  cabal  he  placed  a  Spartan  Harmostes, 
or  governor,  on  whose  obsequious  cruelty  he 
could  depend.  The  citid^  were  garrisoned  by 
mercenaries;  a  tyrannical  faction  insulted  aa 
subjects,  those  whom  they  had  envied  as  rivals, 
or  dreaded  as  enemies ;  and  every  species  of 
license  and  disorder  was  exercised,  with  a  pre- 
sumption that  could  be  equalled  only  by  the 
lameness  with  which  it  was  endured.'  The 
Asiatic  Greeks  regretted  the  dishonourable  yoke 
of  Persia;  they  regretted  the  stem  dominion  of 
Athens ;  both  of  which  seemed  tolerable  evils, 
compared  to  the  oppressive  cruelty  of  Sparta 
and  Lysander.  The  contributions  of  which 
they  had  formerly  so  much  complained,  no 
longer  appeared  exorbitant.  Lysander  was  the 
(irst  and  the  last  conqueror  who  imposed  on 
those  feeble  communities  the  enormous  tribute 
df  a  thousand  talents.^ 

The  unrelenting  severity  of  Sparta  has  usu- 
ally been  ascribed  to  the  personal  character  of 
her  general,  whose  natural  arrogance  and  cru- 
elty were  heightened  and  confirmed  by  the  sud- 


1  Comp.  Xeo«ph.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  p.  461.  et  Pint.  iii.  p.  31. 
in  Lytanil.  Lysios  ady.  Eratoath.  p.  974.  at  Diodor.  p.  M, 
It  is  remarkable  that  Xenopbon  and  Lysiaa,  both  contcm- 
porarioc,  ahould  difler  in  a  matter  of  ehroiiolofy ;  the  one 
piaeins  the  eonqaeat  of  Samoa  befiire,  and  the  other  after, 
Ly«Knder*a  royago  to  Athras. 

3  These  were  the  awwAtwrigti  twt  iintnf  umt  afx**;, 
miwtioned  by  Thiicydides  and  XenophoD :  "  aaaociationa,  or 
rather  oonspiraoiesj  for  matual  defisnee  in  courts  of  Juatiee, 
and  for  muta-«1  assiatanoe  io  obtauiiiw  officea  of  power.** 

3  Instead  of  the  sweet  draught  of  Liberty,  Sparta,  ac- 
eorUii^  to  Theopompas,  gnre  Greece  the  bitter  cup  of 
Slavery.  In  llie  city  of  Miletus,  he  sacrificed  at  once  inrht 
Irandred  men,  of  the  democratical  fnction,  to  the  implacaola 
r  ge  of  their  adrersartes.   Pint  in  Lvsand. 

4  Diodorua,  p.  400.  says,  wKum  vmv  atiXi«r  T«Xarr«r 
xaS*  ivievTtfv,  "  more  than  a  thousand  talents  yearly  ;*'  that 
is,  above  two  hunHred  thoutiand  pounds.  It  may  bo  cora- 
poted  from  Plat,  in  Lvsnnd.  et  Aenoph.  p.  469.  that  Ly- 
pander  stmt  home  a  atifl  lareer  anm  after  the  surrender  of 
Samoa.  The  law  oF  Lyeursrus  respecting  gold  and  silver, 
which  had  been  lung  virtually,  wa«  now  fomally,  abolished. 
The  use  of  the  precious  metals  was  allowed  to  the  sUte, 
but  forbidden  to  individuals,  under  pain  of  death.  The  pro- 
hibition, however,  waa  uoiveraally  disrenrded ;  many  Spar- 
t.ina  poesesscd  abundance  of  gold  and  ailver ;  none  ineucred 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  Compar.  PlaU  at  Xaooph.  loe. 
oitat.  et  Isocrat.  in  Arehtdam. 


den  exaltaUon  of  his  fortune.  From  the  simple 
citizen  of  a  small,  and  then  unfortunate  repub- 
lic, he  became,  in  a  few  years,  the  arbiter  of 
Greece.  Athens  acknowledged  his  authority ; 
the  smaller  cities  courted  his  protection ;  veul 
poets  and  orators  extolled  him  with  odes  and 
panegyrics;  he  was  honoufed  with  crowns  and 
statues,  and  worshipped  by  hymns  and  sacri- 
fices.^ Yet  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  what 
ever  might  be  the  temper  and  manners  of  Ly- 
sander, his  country  is  justly  accountable  for  the 
wrongs  which  he  was  allowed  to  commit  with 
impunity ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  another 
general,  placed  in  the  same  situation,  would 
have  acted  on  different  principles;  since  the 
nature  of  the  Spartan  institutions,  and  the  am- 
bitious views  of  the  repuUic,  seemed  to  demand 
and  justify  uncommon  exertions  of  severity. 
In  the  administration  of  their  domestic  govern- 
ment, five  or  six  thousand  Spartans  tyraimised 
over  thirty  thousand  Lacedemonians;  these 
tyrannised,  with  still  greater  rigour,  over  thrice 
that  number  of  slaves;  and  it  was  natural  to 
expect,  that  when  the  slaves  were  associated 
with  the  troops,^  all  these  deseriptions  of  men, 
Spartans,  Lacedemonians  and  Helots,  would 
tyrannise,  with  the  emulation  of  oraelty,  over 
their  conquered  subjects. 

The  scanty  materials  of  ancient  history  can- 
not enable  us  minutely  to  explain  the  humifia- 
tion  and  distress  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  op- 
pressed by  the  double  tyranny  of  the  Spartans, 
and  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Contemporaiy 
writers,  who  beheld  this  scene  of  misery  and 
desolation,  seem  at  a  loss  for  words  to  impress 
its  horror.  Isocrates  ^deavobrs  to  grasp  the 
amplitude  of  the  subject  in  the  vague  language 
of  general  description ;  by  strokes  of  exagge- 
ration and  hyperbole,  he  supplies  the  place  of 
clear  and  positive  infonnation ;  but  all  the  co- 
piousness and  energy  of  the  Greek  tongue  sink 
beneath  the  heavy  afflictions  of  that  unfortu- 
nate people ;  and  the  mmd  of  the  orator  seems 
to  labour  with  a  thought  which  he  is  unable  to 
express.'     It  is  not,  however,  from  such  rheto- 


5  Pint,  in  Lysand. 

6  The  Helots  then  took  the  title  of  rttiu/tmStif^  Liber 
tint,  ivvmrmi  it  t»  vfSmftatSif  iMvSipor  ^/i|  f«»««.  Thtt- 
eydid.  I.  v.  p.  933.  From  some  paaaagea  in  laocratea 
(Pancgyr.  et  de  Pace.,)  it  should  seem  that  Lysander  often 
appointed  these  freed  men  to  offlcea  of  greet  trust  and  an 
thority. 

7  See  the  oration  of  bncraica  on  the  neaee,  p.  17],  A« 
In  the  panegyric  of  Athens,  speaking  of  the  aiktoeratical 
factiona  aopported  by  Lvsander  and  the  Laeedamoniana, 
Isocrates  saya,  they  eonsiated  of  wretches,  "  whoae  cruelty 
and  injustice  are  unexampled  in  the  history  of  mankind 
From  what  indignity  did  theynbstain  t  Into  what  nirrasos 
were  they  not  transported  1  They,  who  regarded  the  nNwt 
factiona  as  the  moat  Ikithful;  the  moat  treacheroaa  aatbe 
moat  deserving.  Their  Crimea  proved  infectjoua,  and 
changed  the  mildneas  of  human  nature  into  aavageferoeitv.* 
itc    Seep.  93,dte.  ' 
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ric^  deKriptioBs  that  we  can  attain  an  adaquate 
and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Spartan  ad- 
ministration :  history  delights  in  p4ain  and  au- 
thentic facts;  and  the  fiyoroos  treatment  of 
the  Athenians  themselves,  will  best  represent 
tho  hardships  inflicted  on  their  Asiatic  colonies 
and  dependencies. 

The  Athenians  had  surrendered  their  fleet ; 
£^  their  walls  and  harbours  were  de- 

]^^^'  molished;  their  eiUdel  was  oocu- 
A  C  ^04  P*^  ^^  ^  Lacediemonian  garrison, 
*  commanded  by  Callibius,  the  friend 
of  JLysander;  and  their  government  waA  usurp- 
ed by  thirty  men,  the  dependents  and  creatures 
of  Sparta.  The  furious  and  profligate  Critias 
formed  a  proper  head  for  this  aristocratieal 
eoimcil,  whose  members  have  been  justly  brand- 
ed in  history  under  the  name  of  the  Thirty 
*ryrantsw8  On  pretence  of  delivering  the  state 
from  the  malice  of  informers,  and  the  turbu- 
ienoe  of  seditioas  demagogues,  they  destroyed 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  community.* 
Nioeratus,  the  son  of  Nicias,  and  a  son  who 
inherited  not  only  the  opulence,  but  the  virtues 
of  his  illustrious  father,  was  condemned  to 
death ;  Leon,  the  most  public-spirited,  and  An- 
tiphoa,  the  most  eloquent  of  his  cdnterapora- 
ries,  shared  the  same  fate;  ThrasybiUns  and 
Anytus  were  banished.  Whoever  was  imown 
to  be  powerful,  was  regarded  as  dangerous; 
whoever  was  supposed  to  be  rich,  was  accused 
as  criminal.  Strangers  and  citiaens  were  in- 
volved m  one  promiscuous  ruin.io 

Amidst  this  general  wreck  of  Whatever  was 
moet  worthy  and  respectable,  I  shall  select  the 
persecution  of  Lysias  and  his  family,  the  only 
transaction  of  that  kind,  recorded  with  sui» 
circumstances  as  answer  the  ends  of  history. 
Cephalus,  the  fkther  6f  that  ingenidus  orator, 
was  by  birth  a  Syracusan.  The  friendship  uf 
Pericles  persuaded  him  to  settle  in  Athens, 
where,  undar  the  protection  of  that  powerful 
statesman,  he  obtained  wealth  and  honours. 
His  inoffensive  and  generous  character  escaped 
the  enmity  and  persecution  to  which  the  opu« 
lent  Athenians  were  commonly  exposed ;  and 
he  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  living  thiriy 
yean  in  the  midst  of  cOAtitiual  trials  and  im- 
peachments, without  b^g  obliged  to  appear  as 
plaintiff  or  defbndant  in  any  litigation.  His 
sons,  Lysias  and  Polemarchus,  inherited  his  in- 
nocence, his  generosity,  and  his  good  fortune. 
Though  possMsed  of  the  most  vafuable  aocoiti- 
plishments,  natural  and  acquired,  the  ^irothers 
prudently  kept  aloof  from  the  dangerous  paths 
of  public  Ufb;  contented  with  their  domestic 
felicity,  they  aspired  not  to  the  rank  of  Athe- 
nian citisans;  but  liberally  contributed  to  sup- 
ply the  exigencies  of  the  state,  from  th^  profits 
of  a  flourishing  manufacttire  of  shields,  which 


8  Their  namet  ftra  preMrred  in  Xoaoph4Mi,  Henen. 
tt.X 

0  Xesoph.  s.  401.  wh'wh  Canf,  up.  BMmH.  d«  Bdto 
Catil.  e.  51.  evidently  had  in  view,  "  Leeedvmonii  devictM 
Athenicimbas,  triflnta  viroa  impoanere. . . .  Hi  prime  c<b- 
pere  peaatmam  qaemque,  et  omnibua  inviaam,  iMeranatum 
nacaie.  Eo  |iop«laa  lalari,  et  merilo  dieere  fieri.  Peat 
obi  p«ullatiin  licentia  erevit  Juxta  boooi  etmaloa  libidinese 
iDlerfieere....Tu  eiritaa,  wrvitate  oppreMK  ttolta  Istitis 
gmraa  ponaa  dedit*' 

lOZeaoph  1.  ».  p.  4S3,  el  Mq. 


they  carried  on  by  the  labour  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  slaves.  The  cruelty  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, from  whose  r^acious  eye  neither  obscu- 
rity could  conceal,  nor  merit  defend,  occasioned 
the  death  of  Polemarchus,  and  the  immediate 
misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  future  glory  of  Ly- 
sias, who  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  over- 
turning that  detestable  tyranny,  and  in  bring- 
ing its  authors  and  abettors  to.  condign  punish- 
ment." 

The  history  is  related  by  himself  with  per- 
spicuous precision  and  graceful  simplicity: 
^^The  tyrants  Theognis  and  Piso  acquainted 
their  associates,  that  many  strangers  established 
at  Athens  were  disaffected  to  the  government. 
This  was  a  plausible  pretence  for  rifling  the 
effects  of  these  unhappy  men ;  a  measure  to 
which  the  thiAy  were  not  only  excited  by  ava^ 
rice,  but  prompted  by  fear.  Money  was  be- 
come necessary  for  Uie  preservation  of  their 
power,  which,  being  founded  on  usurpation, 
and  tyrannically  administered,  could  only  be 
maintained  by  the  influence  of  corruption,  and 
the  mercenary  aid  of  foreign  troops.  The  life 
of  man,  therefore,  they  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  little  moment ;  the  amassing  of  wealth  was 
the  principal  object  of  their  desirq ;  to  gratify 
which,  ten  stranffers  were  at  once  devoted  to 
deetruction.  In  this  number,  indeed,  were  two 
poor  men ;  a  base  and  cruel  artifice  to  persuade 
you,  Athenians,  that  the  remaining  eight  had 
been  ccmderoned,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  riches, 
but  in  order  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity; 
as  if  the  interest  of  the  public  had  ever  been 
the  concern  of  that  tyrannical  cabal  \  Their  in- 
famous design  was  executed  with  inhuman 
cruelty.  Their  victims  were  taken  in  their 
beds,  at  sapper,  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  re- 
tirement. Me  they  seised  exercising  the  rites 
of  hospitality;  my  guests  were  rudely  dia- 
missed ;  I  was  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
worthless  Piso.  While  bis  accomplices  con- 
tinued in  the  workshop,  taking  a  list  of  our 
slaves  atid  efibcts,  I  asked  him,  *•  Whether  mo- 
ney could  save  my  life  V  ^  YeS,  a  considerable 
sum*'  ^  I  will  give  you  a  talent  of  silver.*  This 
be  consented  to  accept,  as  the  price  of  my  safe* 
ty ;  and  to  such  a  melancholy  situation  was  1 
reduced,  that  it  afforded  me  a  momentarv  con* 
solatioft  to  depend  on  the  precarious  faith  of  a 
man,  who  (as  I  well  knew)  despised  every  law, 
human  and  divine.  But  my  comfort  was  of 
short  duration ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  opened  mj 
cofibr  to  pay  him  the  talent,  than  he  ordered 
his  attendant  to  seiz6  the  contents,  consisting 
of  three  talents  of  silver,  a  hundred  Daricks, 
three  hundred  CyaiceneS,  and  three  silver  cups. 
I  entreated  Piso  to  allo^w  me  a  small  sum  to  de» 
fray  the  expense  of  my  journey.  But  he  de> 
sired  me  to  be  thankfnl  to  escape  with  my  life. 
Going  out  together^  we  met  the  tyrants  Melo* 
bins  send  Mnesitheides,  returning  from  the 
workshop.  They  inquired,  where  we  were 
going?  Piso  answered,  to  examine  the  house 
of  my  brother  Polemarchus.  They  desired  him 
to  proceed ;  but  commanded  me  to  follow  them 
to  the  house  of  Damasippus.     Piso  whispered 


11  See  the  Life  of  Lyataa,  and  the  Oratioof  tbera  refer 
red  to,  p.  110,  et  aoq. 
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me  to  be  ulent,  uid  to  few  notkiog,  beceuae  he 
would  immediately  come  there.  Upon  our  ar- 
rival, we  found  Theognie  guarding  eeveral  of 
niy  companions  in  calamity.  I  increaaed  the 
number  of  hit  priaonem ;  but  obtained  an  op- 
portunity to  represent  my  innocence  and  mis- 
fortunes to  Damasippus,  entreating  him,  by  onr 
past  friendship,  to  employ  his  influence  in  my 
behalf.  He  assured  me  of  his  intention  to  in- 
tercede with  Theognis,  whose  avarice  would 
easily  persuade  him  to  betray  his  trust  While 
they  conversed  on  this  subject,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  my  knowledge  of  the  house  to  escape 
through  three  secret  passages,  which  all  hap- 
pened to  be  open  and  unguarded ;  and  fortu- 
nately reaching  the  country-house  of  my  friend 
Arehimaus,  a  2iip-master,  sent  him  to  the  city, 
that  he  might  bring  me  intelligence  of  my  bro- 
ther. He  discovered,  that  the  tyrant  Eratos- 
thenes had  dragged  him  from  the  road,  and 
eonductod  him  to  prison,  where  he  was  ordered 
to  drink  hemlock.  At  this  melancholy  news,  I 
sailed  to  Megara,  under  cover  of  the  night  Our 
efiecto  became  the  property  of  the  tyrants,  whose 
mean  ayarice  spared  not  the  smallest  trifle  be- 
longing to  us.  Even  the  gold  ear-rings  of  Po- 
lemardiUB^s  wife  were  forcibly  torn  away  by 
the  brutal  Melobiu8."> 

The  Thirty  justified  these  abominable  acte 
of  cruelty  by  the  authority  of  a  servile  senate, 
which  they  still  allowed  to  subsist  as  the  instru- 
ment and  accomplice  of  their  tyranny.  It  could 
not  be  expected,  however,  that  in  a  city  accus- 
tomed to  the  utmost  liberty  of  opinion  and  free- 
dom of  debate,  a  body  of  fire  hundred,  or  even 
of  thirty  men,  should  continue  to  agree  in  the 
same  odious  and  oppressive  measures.  The 
first  seeds  of  discord,  or  rather  the  first  symp- 
toms of  repentance,  appeared  in  the  speeches 
and  behaviour  of  the  bold  and  active  Thera- 
menes;  who,  though  the  principal  author  of 
the  usurpation,  was  already  disposed  by  the 
humanity  of  bis  nature,  or  by  the  singular  in- 
constancy of  his  temper,^  to  destroy  the  work 
of  bis  own  hands.  Hb  strenuous  endeavours 
were  used  to  save  the  innocent  and  unhappy 
victims  whom  his  furious  colleagues  daily  de- 
voted to  destruction ;  under  his  protection  the 
citizens  assembled,  and  expressed  their  resent- 
ment or  despair;  and  it  was  justly  apprehended 
tliat  the  government  of  the  Thirty  might  be 
dissolved  by  the  same  means,  and  by  the  same 
man,  who  had  set  on  foot  and  subverted  the 
short-lived  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred.  The 
present  usurpation,  indeed,  was  defended  by  a 
Lacedsmonian  garrison ;  but  the  Thirty  dread- 
ed the  influence  of  Theramenes  over  the  fo- 
reign troops )  they  dreaded  still  more  his  influ- 
ence over  the  Athenian  citizens.  When  they 
considered  the  precarious  tenure  of  their  au- 
thority, and  the  unjust  violence  of  their  admi- 
nistration, they  reflected  on  the  past  with  pain, 
and  viewed  the  fhtare  with  terror.  But  they 
had  gone  too  fkr  to  retreat,  and  nothing  re- 


1  See  the  di.«eouriet  of  Lyvlaa  afaloit  Agoratui   and 
BratoatheiHM,  p.  838,  el  weq. 

^9  Tbucydid.  viii.  C8,  et  leq.  Lyiiaa  adven.  Eratotth. 
Xenophonnninta  him  more  favourably;  and  Ariiiot.  apud 
fhit.  lil.  3S7.  et  Diodor.  p  SSO,  et  acq.  itill  more  faroura- 
Wj  Uiaa  Xcnopboiu 


mained  but  to  prop  the  tottering  fabric  of  tbeir 
power  by  enlarging  ito  base.  Three  thousand 
citizens  were  invitml  to  participate-  in  the  ad- 
vantages  and  dangers  of  their  government. 
The  rest  were  disarmed  and  treated  with  an  in- 
crease of  severity. 

Theramenes  vainly  opposed  the  criminal  de- 
signs of  his  colleagues,  who  implicitly  submitted 
their  opinions  to  Uie  implacable  fury  of  Critiaa. 
He  it  was  who  chiefly  encouraged  them  boldly 
to  persevere,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  to 
the  unlimited  gratification  of  their  passions. 
The  safety  of  Theramenes,  he  assured  them, 
was  no  longer  compatible  with  their  own.  His 
delicacy,  real  or  affected,  was  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  the  spirit  of  the  present  administra- 
tion ;  nor  could  the  government  of  Thirty,  any 
more  than  that  of  one  tyrant,  admit  of  being 
curiously  canvassed,  or  fifistidiously  opposed. 
These  sentimente  being  received  with  approba- 
tion, we  might  expect  that  Theramenes  should 
have  been  destroyed  by  that  sudden  and  open 
violence  which  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many 
others.  But  as  the  most  daring  violators  of  the 
laws  of  society  are  obliged  to  establish  and  ob- 
serve some  rules  of  justice,  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards each  other,  it  had  been  resolved  by  the 
Thirty,  that,  amidst  the  violent  and  capricious 
oi]^trages  which  they  committed  against  thei 
subjects,  none  of  their  own  number  should  be 
put  to  death  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial  before 
the  senate ;  a  privilege  extending  to  the  three 
thousand  entrusted  with  the  use  of  arms,  and 
sufficiently  denoting  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  other  citizens.  The  senate  was  assembled 
to  try  Theramenes;  but  this  tribunal  was  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men.  When  the  pretended 
criminal  appeared,  Critias  addressed  the  court 
in  a  speech  too  remarkable  ever  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 

^  Should  you  imagine,  O  senators !  consider- 
ing the  great  numbers  who  have  suffered  death, 
that  we  have  been  guilty  of  unnecessary  cruelty, 
you  will  alter  that  opinion  on  reflecting  that 
revolutions  of  government  must  always  be  at- 
tended with  bloodshed;  but  particularly  when 
a  populous  city  like  Athens,  which  has  been 
long  pampered  with  liberty,  is  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  a  few.  The  actual  form  of  ad- 
ministration was  imposed  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians as  the  condition  of  the  public  safety.  In 
order  to  maintain  ite  authority  we  have  reipoV'^ 
ed  those  seditious  demagogues,  whose  demo- 
cratical  madness  hath  occasioned  all  our  past 
calamities.  It  is  our  duty  to  proceed  in  this 
useful  work,  and  to  destroy,  without  fear  or 
compassion,  all  who  would  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity.  Should  a  man  of  this  dangerous 
disposition  be  found  in  our  own  order,  he 
ought  to  be  punished  with  double  rigour,  and 
treated  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  traitor. 
That  Theramenes  is  liable  to  this  accusation  ap- 
pears fh>m  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct 
He  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians; he  dissolved  the  popular  government; 
he  directed  and  approved  the  first  and  boldest 
measures  of  our  administration:  but  no  soonei 
did  difficulties  arise  than  he  deserted  his  asso- 
ciates, declared  his  opposition  to  their  designs, 
and  undertook  the  protection  of  the  populace 
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When  the  weather  was  fair  and  favourable,  he 
poTBued  the  same  course  with  his  companions, 
bat  on  the  first  chan|;e  of  wind,  he  thought 
proper  to  alter  his  navigation.  With  such  an 
irresolute  steersman  it  is  impossible  to  govern 
the  helm  of  the  republic,  and  to  guide  the  ves- 
■el  to  her  destined  harbour.  This  dangerous 
ioconsistency  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  man  to  whose  character  perfidy 
ia  congenial.  He  began  his  political  career  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  father  Hagnon,  a  vio- 
lent partisan  of  democracy.  He  afterwards 
changed  his  system,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fa- 
vour of  the  nobles.  He  both  established  and 
diwolved  the  government  of  the  four  hundred; 
and  the  whole  strain  of  his  behaviour  proves 
him  unfit  to  govern,  and  unworthy  to  live."' 

Theramenes  made  a  copious  and  persuasive 
defence,  acknowledging,  ^  That  he  had  often 
changed  his  conduct,  but  denying  that  he  had 
ever  varied  his  principles.  When  the  demo- 
cracy flourished,  he  had  maintained  the  just 
rights,  but  repressed  the  insolence,  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the 
form  of  the  republic,  in  compliance  with  the 
command  of  the  Spartans,  he  had  supported 
the  legal  power,  but  opposed  the  tyranny,  of 
the  magistrates.  Under  every  administration  of 
government  he  had  approved  himself  the  friend 
of  moderation  and  justice,  which  he  still  con- 
tinaed,  and  ever  would  continue,  to  recommend 
and  enforce,  convinced  that  those  virtues  alone 
could  give  stability  and  permanence  to  any  sys- 
tem of  government,  whether  aristocratical  or 
popular." 

The  senators  murmured  applause,  unawed 
by  the  presence  of  Critias  and  his  associates. 
Bat  this  furious  tyrant  made  a  signal  to  the 
armed  men,  who  surrounded  the  senate-house, 
to  show  the  points  of  their  daggers;  and  then 
stepping  forward,  said,  ^  It  is  the  duty,  O  sena^ 
tors !  of  a  prudent  magistrate,  to  prevent  the 
deception  and  danger  of  his  friends.  The  coun- 
tenance of  those  brave  youths  (pointing  to  his 
armed  partisans)  sufficiently  discovers  that  they 
will  not  permit  you  to  save  a  man  who  is  mani- 
iesUy  subverting  the  government :  I,  therefore, 
with  the  general  consent,  strike  the  name  of 
Theramenes  from  the  list  of  those  who  have  a 
right  to  be  tried  before  the  senate;  and,  with 
the  approbation  of  my  colleagues,  I  condemn 
him  to  immediate  death.''  Roused  by  this  un- 
expected and  bloody  sentence,  Theramenes 
■tarted  from  his  seat,  and  sprang  to  the  altar 
of  the  senate-house,  at  onoe  imploring  the  oom- 
pusion,  and  urging  the  interest  of  the  specta- 
tors, whose  names,  he  observed,  might  be  struck 
oot,  and  whose  livbs  might  be  sacrificed,  as  un- 
JQstly  and  cruelly  as  his  own.  But  the  terror 
of  armed  violence  prevented  any  assistance  or 
intercession ;  and  the  eleven  men  (for  thus  the 
Athenian  delicacy  styled  the  executioners  of 
pablie  justice)  dragged  him  from  the  altar,  and 
harried  him  to  execution. 

In  proceeding  through  the  market-place  the 
onhappy  victim  of  tyranny  invoked  the  favour 
and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  had 
often  been  protected  by  his  eloquence,  and  de- 


fedded  by  his  valour.  But  the  impudent  Saty^ 
rus,  the  chief  minister  of  vengeance  both  in 
authority  and  cruelty,  sternly  told  him,  that  if 
he  continued  his  lamentations  and  uproar  he 
should  soon  cry  in  good  earnest:^  **And  shall 
I  not,**  said  Theramenes,  "though  1  remain 
silent  ?**  When  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock,  he 
poured  a  libation  on  the  ground  with  a  health 
to  the  honest  Critias;  circumstances  unworthy 
to  relate,  if  they  proved  not,  that  even  in  his 
last  moments,  he  was  forsaken  neither  by  his 
facetiousness  nor  by  his  fortitude.' 

The  death  of  Theramenes  delivered  the  ty- 
rants from  the  only  restraint  which  tended  to 
control  their  insolence,  and  to  moderate  their 
cruelty.  They  might  now  indulge  in  all  the 
licentiousness  of  outrage,  without  the  fear  of 
reproach  or  the  danger  of  resistance.  Their 
miserable  subjects'  were  driven  from  the  city, 
from  the  Pineus,  from  their  houses,  their  farms, 
and  their  villages,  which  were  divided  among 
the  detestable  instruments  of  an  odious  usurpa- 
tion. Nor  did  the  tyrants  stop  here.  A  man- 
date was  published,  enforced  by  the  authority 
of  the  Spartan  senate,  prohibiting  any  Grecian 
city  to  receive  the  unfortunate  fugitives.  But 
this  inhuman  order  was  almost  universally  dis- 
obeyed; the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  prevailed 
over  the  terror  of  an  unjust  decree;  Thebes, 
Argoa,  and  Megara,  were  crowded  with  Athe- 
nian exiles.^^ 

In  exercising  those  abominable  acts  of  cruelty, 
the  Thirty  probably  consulted  the  immediate 
safety  of  their  persons,  but  they  precipitated  the 
downfall  of  their  power.  The  oppressed  Athe- 
nians, whose  sufferings  seemed  no  longer  tole- 
rable, required  only  a  leader  to  rouse  them  to 
armSf  and  to  conduct  them  to  victory  and  to  ven- 
geance. This  danger  the  tyrants  had  greater 
reason  to  apprehend,  since  they  could  not  ex- 
pect a  reinforcement  to  the  garrison,  while  the 
efforts  of  Lysander  and  the  Spartans  were  prin- 
cipally directed  towards  the  extension  of  their 
Asiatic  conquests.  The  abilities  and  resent- 
ment of  Alcibiades  pointed  him  out  as  the  per- 
son best  qualified  to  undertake  the  arduous  and 
honourable  design  of  reassembling  the  fugitives, 
and  of  animating  them  with  courage  to  recover 
their  lost  country.  That  illustrious  exile  had 
been  driven  from  his  Thracian  fortress  by  the 
terror  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  then  roasters  of 
the  Hellespont,  and  had  acquired  a  settlement 
under  the  protection  of  Phamabazus,  in  the 
little  village  of  Grynium  in  Phrygia,  where, 
undisturbed  by  the  dangerous  contentions  of 
war.  and  politics,  he  enjoyed  an  obscure  happi- 
ness in  the  bosom  of  love  and  friendship.  But 
the  cruel  fears  of  the  tyrants  porsned  him  to 
this  last  retreat. 


3  Xenoph.  11.464-400. 
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4  Ori  oi^«{aiTa,  ii  /m  rtmrnrtttv,  Litenllf,  that  be 
vroald  ery  oat  anlen  he  w«r«  nleot  The  inucurale  lao- 
guage  of  the  exeeutioDor  fhrnubed  ocoanon  to  the  anart 
reply  of  ThoraoMiMa. 

5  XoDoph.  p.  470.  Tho  glorioiM  death  of  TlwraiiieMa 
cancelled  the  unperfeetiow  ot  hit  lile.  That  his  charaeter 
waa  iDCOoataot,  moat  writen  allow.  Lysiaa  adTerana  Era* 
toathen.  aeeaaea  him  of  many  deliberate  Crimea;  bat  he 
died  in  a  virtnoas  oame,  jind,  botwerer  be  aeted,  left  the 
goene  graoefolly.  **  Quam  me  deleetat  Theramenea !  qoam 
elnto  animoeat!  Etal  enim  ilemaa.  cam  lefimna.  tasMB 
non  roiterabiliter  vir  dlanv  moritor.**   Cic*  Tosc  QaasL 

0  Diodor.  I,  xit.  p,  8M.  ^ 
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Lyaander  told  Pluni«b«iiu  that  tlM  Musrifice 
of  AknbiadM  ynm  neoenntfy  for  flie  nfety  of 
that  form  of  government  which  had  been  re- 
cently eetaUialMd  in  Athena,  ind  which  it  was 
the  tnterert  both  of  Sparta  and  of  Pernk  to 
maintain.  A  private  reason  (which  will  after- 
wards appear)  prerailed  with  the  satrap  to  par 
immediate  attention  to  this  bloody  advice.  A 
baid  of  armed  Phrygians  was  sent  to  smprise 
and  destroy  Alcibiades.  Bach  was  ftkb  tame 
of  his  prowess,  that  these  timid  sssaasiiis  durst 
not  attad^  him  in  broad  day,  or  by  open  force. 
They  chose  the  obscority  of  niffht  to  surround 
and  set  fire  to  his  boose,  whidi,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  light  and  eombostible  materials.  The 
craekling  noise  of  the  flames  alarmed  Alcibia- 
des, whose  own  treacherous  character  render- 
ed him  always  suspicions  of  treachery.  He 
snatched  his  sword,  and,  twisting  his  mantle 
round  his  left  arm,  rushed  through  the  flaming 
edifice,  followed  by  his  faithful  Arcadian  frienc^ 
and  by  his  aflTectionate  mistress  Timandra.* 
The  cowardice  of  the  Phiygians,  declining  to 
meet  the  fhry  of  his  assault,  covered  him  with 
a  shower  of  javelins.  But  even  these  Barba- 
rians spared  the  weaknesi  and  the  sex  of  Ti- 
raandra,  whoso  tears  and  entreaties  obtained 
the  melancholy  consolation  of  burying  her  un- 
fortunate lover;  a  man  whose  various  charac- 
ter can  only  be  represented  in  the  wonderful 
vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  fortune ;  and  who, 
though  eminently  adorned  with  the  adrantages 
of  birth,  wealth,  valour,  and  eloquence,  and 
endowed  with  uncommon  gifts  of  nature  and 
acquirements  of  art,  yet  deficient  in  discretion 
and  probity,  involved  his  country  and  himself 
in  inextricable  calamities. 

Although  the  life  of  Alcibiades  had  been 
highly  pernicious  to  his  country,  lus  death,  at 
this  particular  juncture,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
misfortune,  if  the  Athenian  exiles  at  Thebes 
had  not  been  headed  by  a  man  who  possessed 
his  excellences,  unmingled  with  his  defects  and 
vices.  The  enterprising  courage  of  Thrasybu- 
lus  was  animated  by  the  love  of  liberty;  and 
while  he  generally  followed'  the  roles  of  justice 
and  humanity,  he  had  magnaninAty  to  con- 
ceive, abilities  to  conduct,  and  perseverance  to 
aocomphsh,  the  boldest  and  most  arduous  de- 
signs. Having  communicated  his  intentions 
to  the  unhappy  ftigitives  in  Thebes  and  Moga- 
nu  ho  encouraged  a  body  of  seventy  intrepid 
followers  to  seiie  the  important  fortress  of 
Phyla,  situate  on  the  Boeotian  and  Athenian 
frontier.  This  daring  enterpriie  alarmed  the 
tyrants,  who  marched  forth  with  the  flowor  of 
their  troops  to  dislodge  the  new  garrison.  But 
the  natural  strength  of  the  place  baffled  their 
assault;  and,  when  they  determined  to  inrest 
it,  the  unexpected  violenee  of  a  tempest,  accom- 
panied with  an  extraordinary  fall  of  snow,* 
obliged  them  to  desist  from  their  undertaking. 
They  ntumed  with  precipitation  to  Athens, 
tearing  behind  part  of  their  attendants  and 


1  Cora.  Napot,  st  Plut  in  Aleibiad. 

9  Hlfl  eoodaet,  u  will  apfw&r  hereafter,  wu  not  unl- 
Ptnm. 

3  M^iytyvirmt  rn(  wsrv(  »!*»  lrn01rK^9^(,  Zenoph. 
p.  471. 


baggage,  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  garrison  of 
Phyla;  the  strength  of  which  continually  atig 
mented  by  the  confluence  of  Athenian  exiles, 
and  soon  Increased  ftom  serenty,  to  seven  hun- 
dred, men. 

The  tyrants  had  just  reason  to  apprehend 
that  these  daring  invaders  might  rarage  the 
surrounding  country,  and  even  attack  the  capi- 
tal. Alarmed  by  this  dan^r,  they  despatched 
several  troops  of  horse,  with  the  {[reater  part 
of  their  Lacedemonian  mercenaries,  who  en- 
camped in  a  woody  country,  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  fhrloogs  from  Phyla,  in  order  to  watch 
the  motions  and  repress  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  But  these  forces,  which  had  been  sent 
to  guard  the  territory  and  city  from  surprise, 
were  themselves  surprised  by  Thrasybnlns, 
who  silently  marched  forth  in  the  night,  posted 
his  men  amidst  the  concealed  intricacies  of  the 
forest,  and  suddenly  attacked  the  Laoediemo- 
nians  before  they  had  time  to  recollect  them- 
selves, or  even  to  stand  to  their  arms.  The 
dread  of  an  ambush  probably  prevented  the 
wary  general  from  following  them  to  any  great 
distance  from  the  garrison.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  men  were  slain  in  the  pursuit ;  a  trophy 
was  erected ;  the  baggrage  and  arms  were  con- 
veyed in  triumph  to  Phyla.^ 

The  news  of  this  disaster  inspired  the  Thirty 
with  such  terror  that  they  no  longer  regarded  a 
demolished  city  like  Athens  as  proper  for  their 
residence.  They  determined  to  remoye  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Eleusis,  which,  in  case  of 
extremity,  seemed  more  capable  of  defence. 
The  three  thousand,  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  use  of  arms,  accompanied  them  thither,  and 
assisted  them  in  treacherously  putting  to  death 
all  such  of  the  Eleusinians  as  were  thought  dis- 
afiRscted  to  the  usurpation.  Under  pretence  of 
mustering  the  inhabitants,  those  unhappy  men 
were  singly  conducted  through  a  narrow  gate 
leading  to  the  shore,  where  they  were  success 
sively  disarmed,  bound,  and  executed,  by  the 
cruel  instruments  of  tyranny.* 

Mean  while  the  garrison  of  Phyla  continnally 
received  new  reinforcements.  The  orator  Lysias, 
whose  domestic  sufferings  have  been  recently 
described,  collected  three  hundred  men  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his  brother,  and 
the  authors  of  his  own  banishment*  These  use- 
ful supplies  encouraged  Thrasybulusto  attempt 
surprising  the  Pirens,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
consisting  chiefly  of  tradesmen,  merchants,  and 
mariners,  bore  with  great  impatience  and  indig- 
nation  the  injuries  of  a  subordinate  council  of 
Ten,  the  obsequious  imitators  of  the  Thirty. 
This  enterprise  was  crowned  with  sooeess,  al- 
though the  tyrants  brought  forth  their  whole 
force  to  oppose  H.  Having  intercepted  their 
march  to  the  place,  Tbrasybulus  occupied  a  ris- 
ing rround,  which  gave  him  a  dedsiTo  advan- 
tage in  the  engagement 

Before  leading  his  men  to  action,  he  amraated 
their  valour  and  resentment,  by  reminding 
them,  that  the  enemy  on  the  right  consisted  of 
those  Lacedemonians  whom  only  five  days  be- 


4  Xenoph.  p.  471  5  Id.  ibid. 

fl  Ju4tin.  I.  ▼.  c.  IX.    The  coro|»ller,  wlih  hi«  aemel  inae 
cuucy,  <ajr>  L^vift'  SjrrQciisaoui  orator. 
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fore  they  hmi  •haoMfolIjr  ,roat8d  and  put  to 
flight;  that  the  troops  on  the  left  w«fe  com- 
umnded  by  the  Thirty  tyrants,  who  had  unjustly 
driyen  them  into  banishment,  confiscated  their 
property,  and  murdered  their  dearest  friends. 
**>  Bat  the  gods  have  finally  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity (long  ardently  desired)  to  face  our  oppres- 
sors with  arms  in  our  hands,  and  to  take  yen- 
geanoe  on  their  multiplied  wickedness  and  cru- 
elty. When  they  invested  us  at  Phyla,  the  gods, 
consulting  oar  safety,  ruffled  the  serenity  of  the 
skj  with  an  unexpected  tempest.  The  assist- 
ance of  Heayen  enabled  us,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  to  raise  a  trophy  oyer  our  numerous  foes ; 
and  the  same  divine  Providence  still  favours  us 
with  the  most  manifest  marks  of  partiality. 
The  enemy  are  drawn  up  in  a  deep  and  dose 
array ;  they  must  be  obliced  to  ascend  the  emi- 
nence ;  the  javelins  of  their  rear  cannot  reach 
beyond  their  van ;  while,  from  the  reverse  of 
these  circumstances,  no  weapon  of  ours  needs 
be  discharged  in  vain.  Let  us  avail  ourselves, 
therefore,  of  an  arrangement  evidently  produc- 
ed by  the  favour  of  Heaven ;  each  soldier  re- 
membering, that  he  never  can  achieve  a  more 
honourable  victory,  or  obtain  a  more  glorious 
tomb.*^ 

The  revered  authority  of  the  priest  enforced 
the  exhortation  of  the  general.  He  promised 
them  complete  success,  provided  they  torbore  to 
charge  till  <»ie  of  their  men  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed :  **  Then,"  added  he,  ^  I  will  conduct  you  on 
to  victory,  though  I  myself  shall  fall.**  He  had 
scarcely  ended,  when  the  enemy  threw  their 
javelins;  upon  which,  as  if  guided  by  a  divine 
impulse,  he  rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  Both 
parts  of  his  prediction  were  accomplished.  The 
battle  was  neither  long  nor  bloody ;  but  Critias 
and  HippomachuB,  the  two  most  violent  of  the 
tjrrants,  were  left  among  the  slain.  Thrasybu- 
lus  judiciously  avoided  to  pursue  the  scattered 
fugitives,  who  being  superior  in  number,  might 
BtiU  rally  and  renew  the  battle,  if  he  quitted  the 
advantage  of  the  ground.  But  having  proceed- 
ed to  the  foot  of  ue  hill,  be  stopped  Sie  ardour 
of  his  troops,  and  commanded  Uie  herald  Cleo- 
critus  to  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  *^  Where- 
fore, Athenians!  would  you  fly  from  your  coun- 
trymen ?  Wherefore  have  you  driven  them  from 
the  city  ?  Why  do  you  thirst  for  their  blood  ? 
We  are  all  united  by  religious,  civil,  and  do- 
mestic ties.  Often,  with  combined  arms,  have 
we  fought  by  sea  and  land,  to  defend  our  com- 
mon country  and  common  freedom.  Even  in 
this  unnatui'al  civil  war,  excited  and  fomented 
by  the  ambition  of  impious  and  abominable  ty- 
rants, who  have  shed  more  blood  in  eight 
months,  than  the  Peloponnesians,  our  public 
enemies,  in  ten  years,  we  have  lamented  your 
misfortunes  as  much  as  our  own ;  nor  Is  there  a 
man  whom  you  have  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 
whose  death  does  not  excite  our  sympathy,  and 
increase  our  affliction.'*  The  tyrants,  dreading 
the  effect  of  a  proclamation  well  calculated  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection,  led  off  their 
troope  with  great  precipitotion ;  and  Thrasybu- 
lus,  without  stripping  the  dead,  marched  to  the 
Pineas.< 

7  Xeoopb.  D.  473.  M  Diodor.  I.  xiv.  p,  414. 
8Xeiioplkp.474. 


Next  day  4he  Thirty,  flb«miAilly  discomfited 
in  the  eagagemeni,a9d  depnvedef  Critits,  their 
furious  but  intrepid  leader,  took  their  inelan- 
oholy  seate  in  eouaoil  with  strong  Indications  of 
expected  ruin.  Their  onfortunato  eulifecta  ae- 
cused  their  commanders,  and  each  other;  anew 
sedition  arose ;  nor  was  the  ferOMnt  allayed, 
until  the  tyrants  had  been  deprived  of  their  dig- 
nity, and  ten  maipbtrates  (one  elected  from  eaw 
tribe)  appointed  in  iheir  room.'  The  surviving 
tyrants,  with  those  who  were  too  closely  united 
with  them  in  guilt,  not  to  be  united  in  interest, 
fled  to  £leusis. 

It-might  be  expected  that  the  deoemvirs, 
who  now  assumed  the  govemment,  shoald  have 
been  deterred  f^om  injustice  by  the  §k\aX  example 
of  their  predecessors.  Bat  in  the  toibolent  le- 
pttblics  of  Greece,  however  free  in  theocy,  men 
were  little  acquainted  with  the  benefite  of  prao- 
ticai  liberty.  Whether  the  noUes,  or  people^  or 
a  prevailing  faction  of  either ;  whether  party  in 
the  state  obtained  the  chief  administraiien,  their 
authority  was  almost  alike  oppressive  and  tyran- 
nical. Alternately  masters  and  slaves,  thoee 
fierce  republicans  were  either  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  draw  that  decisive  and  impervious  line 
between  the  power  of  government,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  a  une  which  forme  the 
only  solid  barrier  of  a  uniform,  consistent,  and 
rational  freedom. 

The  Ten  had  no  sooner  been  invested  with  the 
ensigns  of  command,  than  they  showed  an  equal 
inclination  with  the  Thirty  to  obey  the  Laoed«»- 
monians,  and  to  tyrannise  over  their  fellow- 
citizens.  *o  After  various  skirmishes,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  and  generally 
proved  honourable  to  the  braveir  and  condod 
of  ThrasybuluB,  the  tyrante  both  m  Eleusis  and 
in  Athens  despatched  messengers  to  solicit  far- 
ther assistence  from  SparU  and  Lysander.  That 
active  and  enterprising  leader  employed  his 
usual  diligence  to  protect  the  government  which 
he  had  established.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  he  marched  to  the  Pireus, 
which  he  invested  by  land ;  while  his  brother 
Libys,  who  commanded  a  considerable  squ»* 
dron,  blocked  up  the  harbour." 

These  vigorous  exertions  restored  the  hopes 
and  courage  of  the  tyrante ;  nor  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  llirasybulus  ^nd  his  followers  must 
have  speedily  been  compelled  to  surrender,  had 
the  Spartan  commanders  been  allowed  to  act 
without  control.  But  the  proud  arrogance  of 
Lysander,  and  the  rapacious  avarice  <?  his  de- 
pendents, provoked  the  indignation  and  resent- 
ment of  whatever  was  most  respecteble  in  his 
country.  The  kings,  magistrates,  and  senate, 
conspired  to  humble  his  ambition ;  and,  lest  he 
shoald  enjoy  the  glory  of  conquering  Athens  a 
second  time«  Pausanias,  the  most  popular  and 
beloved  of  the  Spartan  princes,  hastily  levied 
the  domestic  troops,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
Peloponnesian  allies,  and  marching  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Athens ;  little  solicitous  to  increase  the 
dissensions  in  that  city,  provided  he  could  anti- 
cipate and  thwart  the  measures  of  Lysander. 


»  Ibid,  etlwxrat.il.  p.  490. 

10  hymn  advera.  Eratosth.  p.  919,  %t  teq. 

11  Xeaoph.  p.  4TB.  st  Diodor.  abi,  snpra. 
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^^^^*  nies  diflooTerod,  in  the  distance  of 
A  C  403  ^^^^"'^  encampments,  a  disonion  of 
*  ^*  their  riews  mnd  interests,  an  inci- 
dent happened  which  determined  Pausanias  to 
undertake  the  protection  of  Thracybulus  and 
his  adherents ;  a  resoiution  to  which  he  wta 
naturally  inclined  from  opposition  to  an  envied 
and  odious  rival.  Diognotos,  an  Athenian  of 
an  amiable  and  rsspeeUhle  character,  brought 
him  the  children  of  Niceratas  and  Eacrates; 
the  former  the  son,  the  latter  the  brother,  of  the 
great  Nicias,  with  whom  the  Spartan  king  was 
connected  by  the  hereditary  ties  of  hospitality 
and  firiendidiip.  Having  placed  the  helpless 
infants  on  his  knees,  he  conjured  him,  by  his 
religions  regard  for  the  memory  of  their  much- 
respected  ancestor,  to  pity  their  innocence  and 
weakness,  end  to  defend  them  against  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  a  worthless  faction,  ambitious  to  cut 
off  and  destroy  whatever  was  distinguished  by 
birth,  wealth,  or  virtue.*  This  affecting  scene, 
had  it  failed  to  touch  the  heart  of  Pausanias, 
must  at  least  have  afforded  him  a  plausible  pre- 
tence for  embracing  the  party  of  Thrasybulus, 
which  numbered  among  its  adherents  the  friends 
and  family  of  Nicias,  who  had  long  been  sus- 
pected of  an  undue  attachment  to  tiie  Spartan 
interest 

Before  he  could  fully  penuade  the  eneniv  of 
his  favourable  intentions,  several  bloody  skir- 
mishes were  fought,  in  which  the  partisans  of 
democracy  defended  the  Pirasus  with  unequal 
force,  but  with  uncommon  resolution.^  At 
length  Pausanias  made  them  understand,  that, 
instead  of  destroying  their  persons,  he  wished  to 
protect  their  liberties.  In  Athens  his  emissa- 
ries made  known  this  unexpected  revolution, 
which  excited  a  numerous  party  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrants,  and  to  desire  a  recon- 
ciliation with  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  Pircus. 
The  deputies  were  favourably  received  by  the 
Spartan  king,  and  sent,  under  his  protection,  to 
propose  overtures  of  accommodation  to  the 
ephori  and  senate.  The  messengera  of  Lysan- 
der  and  the  tyrants  endeavoured  to  traverse  this 
negotiation ;  but  notwithstanding  their  opposi- 
tion, the  Spartans  appointed  fifteen  commis- 
sionen,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Pausanias, 
were  empowered  to  settle  the  affain  of  Athens.  > 

With  the  approbation,  or  retljLer  by  the  com- 
mand, of  those  ministers,  the  Athenian  factions 
ceased  fVom  hostility ;  the  tyrants  were  divested 
of  their  power ;  the  foreign  garrison  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  popular  government  re-esta- 
blished. This  important  revolution  was  re- 
markable for  its  singular  mildness.  The  authors 
apd  instruments  of  the  most  oppressive  usurpa- 
.  tion  recorded  in  the  annals  of  any  people,  were 
allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Eleusis.  Thra- 
sybulus conducted  a  military  procession  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel,  where  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  thanks  and  sacrifice  were  of- 
fered to  that  protecting  divinity,  who  had  re- 
stored the  virtuous  exiles  to  their  country,  and 
healed  the  diviskins  of  the  state.    The  citizens 

1  Isjnmt  ftdv.  PoKaehan,  p.  333.  luid  Uie  trmmUtion  of 
LyBlM,p.931. 
9  Xenoph.  DIodor.  Ljrmsi,  obi  tnpra. 
9  Xeooph.  p.  478. 


who  had  been  bwshed,  and  those  who  had 
driven  them  into  banishment,  joined  in  this 
solemn  exereise  of  religious  duty ;  afler  which, 
convening  in  full  assembly,  they  were  address- 
ed by  Thrasybulus  in  these  memorable  words  : 

**  The  experience  of  your  past  transactions 
may  enable  you,  men  of  Athens !  to  know  each 
other,  and  to  know  yourselves.  On  what  pre- 
tence could  you,  who  drove  us  from  the  city, 
abet  a  tyrannical  faction?  Why  would  you 
have  enslaved  your  follow  citizens  ?  On  what 
superiority  of  merit  could  you  found  your  claim 
of  domimon  ?  Is  it  that  you  are  more  honest 
and  virtuous  ?  Tet  the  people  whom  you  in- 
sulted never  lelieved  their  poverty  by  unjust 
gain ;  whereas  the  tyrants  whom  you  served, 
increased  their  wealth  by  the  most  oppressive 
rapacity.  Is  it  that  you  are  more  breve  and 
wariiko?  Tet  this  injured  people,  alone  and 
U9assisted,  and  almost  unarmed,  have  over- 
come your  superior  numbers,  reinforced  by  the 
Lacedemonian  garrison,  the  powerful  succoun 
of  Pausanias,  and  the  experienced  mercenaries 
of  Lysander.  As  you  roust  yield  the  prize  both 
of  probity  and  of  prowess,  so  neither  can  you 
claim  the  honour  of  superior  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity. You  have  been  not  only  conquered  in 
war,  but  overcome  in  negotiation,  by  the  peo- 
ple whom  you  despised  ;  to  whom  your  Laee- 
dnmonian  masters  have  delivered  yqu,  like 
biting  curs,^  bound  and  muzzled,  to  be  justly 
punished  for  your  unprovoked  insolence  and 
audacity.  But  as  to  you,  my  follow  sufferen 
and  fellow  exiles  !  you,  w)io  shared  the  hard- 
ships of  my  banishment,  and  who  now  share  the 
triumph  of  my  victorious  return,  I  exhort  you 
to  forgive  apd  forget  our  common  injuries.  Let 
the  dignity  of  your  sentiments  adorn  the  splen- 
dour of  your  actions.  Prove  yourselves  superior 
to  your  enemies,  not  only  in  valour  but  in  cle- 
mency, that  moderation  may  produce  concord, 
and  concord  strength/* 

The  effect  of  this  generous  enthusiasm,  ex- 
cited and  diffused  by  Thrasybulus,  appeared  in 
a  very  extraordinary  resolution  of  the  assem- 
bly. During  the  usurpation  of  the  Thirty,  a 
hundred  talents  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
Lacedemonians,  to  support  the  rigorous  cru- 
elty of  a  government  which  had  banished  five 
thousand,*  and  put  to  death,  untried,  fifteen 
hundred  citizens.  The  repayment  of  this  sum 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  people  at  large, 
against  whose  interest  and  safety  it  had  been  so 
notoriously  employed.  Tet  the  Athenians  una- 
nimously resolved,  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
money  should  be  charged  indiscriminately  on 
them  all.«  This  unexampled  generosity  might 
have  encouraged  even  the  enfeebled  party  of 
the  tyrants  to  retmn  from  Eleusis.  But  they 
were  too  sensible^ of  their  guilt  to  expect  for- 
ffiveness  or  impunity.  Having  fortified  their 
msecure  residence,  in  the  best  manner  that  their 
cireumstances  could  permit,  thev  began  to  pre- 
pare arms ;  to  collect  mercenaries;  and  to  try, 
anew,  the  fortune  of  war.    But  their  unequal 


Xeooph.  Hellen.  il.  aub  fin.  In  their  compariaoM  the  an- 
eioota,  it  is  w«U  known,  regnnted  jiutneH  mora  thnn  di^tt j 

5  iMHsrat.  in  Areopof.  p.  345.  ny  upwardt  of  fire  hun- 
Irad.    Diodorue  aeye  tlie  one- half  of  tlie  citiseiu^ 

tf  IsocraiM,  ibid.  e(  p.  495.  of  lbs  (ranilalion. 
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hoslility,  the  effect  of  rage  and  despair,  was 
easily  defeated  by  the  vigour  of  the  new  re- 
public. The  most  obnoxious  leaders  sealed, 
with  their  bjood,  the  safety  of  their  adherents, 
vho  submitted  to  the  clemency  of  Thrasybulus. 
That  fortunate  and  magnanimous  commander 
generously  undertook  their  cause,  and  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  people  for  restoring  them  to  the 
city,  for  reinstating  them  in  their  fortunes  and 
privileges,  and  for  burying  in  oblivion  the  me- 
mory of  their  past  ononces.^  The  assembly 
even  ratified,  by  oath,  this  act  of  amnesty,  of 
which  both  the  idea  and  the  name  have  been 
adopted  by  most  civilized  nations,  and  eitolled 


by  all  historians,  ancient  and  modem;  who, 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  transaction  so 
honourable  to  Thrasybulus  and.to  Athens,  have 
universallj  forgot  to  mention,  that  4he  condi- 
tions of  the  amnesty  were  not  faithfully  ob- 
served. Yet  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  to 
prove,8  that,  when  the  tyrants  were  no  more, 
the  abettors  of  their  usurpation  were  accused, 
convicted,  and  punished,  for  crimes  of  which 
they  had  been  promised  indemnity  by  a  soiomD 
oath.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  Athenians  had 
wisdom  to  discern,  but  wanted  constancy  to 
practise,  the  lessons  of  sound  policy,  or  even 
the  mles  of  justice. 
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JT  were  well  for  the  honour  of  Athena,  if  none 
but  the  cruel  abettors  of  an  aristocraUcal  fac- 
tion had  experienced  the  unjust  rigour  of  its 
Olvmo  tribunals.  But  among  the  first  me- 
^^  y^  morable  transactions,  ailer  the  re- 
A  C  '400  ®'^bI^*^°iont  ^^  democracy,  hap- 
*  pened  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Socrates ;  a  man  guiltless  of  every  oiTence 
but  that  of  disgracing,  by  his  illustrious  merit, 
the  vices  and  follies  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
death  sealed  the  inimitable  virtues  of  his  useful 
and  honourable  life ;  it  seemed  to  be  bestowed 
as  a  favour,  not  inflicted  as  a  punishment ;  since, 
had  Socrates,  who  had  already  passed  his  se- 
ventieth year,  yielded  to  the  decays  of  nature, 
his  fame  would  have  descended  less  splendid, 
certainly  more  doubtful,  to  posterity. 

The  remote  cause  of  his  prosecution  was  the 
ludicrous  farce  of  Aristophanes,  entitled  the 
Clouds;  to  which  we  had  occasion  formerly  to 
allude.  In  this  infamous  performance,  Socrates 
is  introduced  denying  the  religion  of  his  coun- 


7  Amoflf  Umm  oflTences  were  reckoned  the  arbitrary  laws 
eaacted  during  their  usurpation.  All  theae  lawa  were  an- 
Bvlled,  and  tboM  of  Solon,  Clisthenea,  Periclea,  Aec  r»-ea- 
'abliahed.  It  appears  that  the  Athenians  embraced  the 
nme  opportonitj  of  examining  their  ancient  laws,  abolish- 
iog  inch  as  no  longer  suited  ine  eondition  of  the  times,  and 
•oactiQs  some  new  ooes.  Andoeid.  Orat.  I.  de  Myster.  p. 
S19.  et  Demost.  adv.  Timocrat  p.  460.  The  year  in  which 
the  demoeracT  was  restored,  or,  in  other  wonu,  the  arehon- 
•bip  of  Eoolides,  was  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  important 
•ra  in  Athenian  Jorisprndenee.  The  onlv  material  aUera- 
tiooi  un  record  consist,  1.  In  the  law  oonnnlng  the  right  of 
▼oUng  in  the  assembly  10  those  born  of  Athenian  mothers. 
Formerly  it  snfficed  that  the  father  was  a  citizen,  the  coo- 
liition  of  the  mother  not  being  regarded.  Atheneus,  xiit. 
pu  985.  et  Mark,  in  Vit.  Lysin,  p.  55.  S.  In  the  law  of 
Demophantos,  requiring  the  citiaens  to  take  an  oath  that  no 
personal  danger  should  prerent  tliem  fVon  doing  their  ut- 
aiost  to  deliver  their  country  from  tyrants.  ViA,  Lycv 
adr.  Leoer.  0.-180.  et  Andoc  de  Myst.  p.  S90. 

8  See  Ly*ias*s  Orations  against  A^Mmtos  and  Etatoi- 
usBss,  Ikeas  p.  931.  to  p.  tSOi 


>  Lycwg. 


try,  corraptmg  the  morals  of  his  disciples,  and 
profeasing  the  odious  arts  of  sophistry  and 
chicane.  The  envy  of  a  licentious  populace 
which  ever  attends  virtue  too  independent  to 
court,  and  too  sincere  to  flatter  them,  gradually 
envenomed  the  shafts  of  the  poet,  and  malig* 
nantly  insinuated  that  the  pretended  sage  was 
really  such  a  person  as  the  petulance  of  Aris- 
tophanes had  described  him.  The  calumny 
was  greedily  received,  and  its  virulence  imbit- 
tered  by  the  craft  of  designing  priests  and  am- 
biguous demagogues,  as  well  as  by  the  resent- 
ment of  bad  poets  and  vain  sophists,  whose 
pretended  ezceUences  the  discernment-  of  So- 
crates had  unmasked,  and  whoso  irritable  tem- 
per his  sincerity  had  grievously  offended.'  From 
such  a  powerful  combination  it  seems  extraor- 
dinary Uiat  Socrates  should  have  lived  so  long, 
especially  since,  during  the  democracy,  he  ne- 
ver disguised  his  contempt  for  the  capricious 
levity,  mjustioe,  and  cruelty  of  the  multitude, 
and  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Thirty  openly 
arraigned  the  vices,  and  defied  the  authority  of 
those  odious  tyrants.  His  long  escape  he  him- 
self ascribed  to  his  total  want  of  ambition. 
Had  he  intermeddled  in  public  affairs,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  arming  himself  with  authority, 
to  withstand  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  his 
more  formidable  opposition  would  have  exposed 
him  to  an  earlier  fato.'o    Notwithstanding  his 


9  The  causes  of  his  persecution,  which  are  hinted  at  in 
Xenopbon*s  Apology  for  Socralei,  ate  more  folly  explained 
in  that  wriUen  by  Plato.  Vid.  Plat.  Apolof.  Socrat.  sect, 
▼i.  From  these  two  admirable  treatises  of  practical  mo- 
rality, together  with  the  first  chapter  of  Xeoophon*s  Me- 
morabilia, and  Plato*s  Phmlo,  the  narratire  in  the  text  is 
principally  extracted. 

10  The  memorable  words  of  Socrates  will  for  erer  brand 
the  stern  unfeeling  spirit  of  democracy.  !•  y«<  *m  m 
»wSf»f  A5qv«*««,  ••  tym  wmKmt  *irixi*eir«'«  ▼«  woX-iTinei 
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prWata  stetioB,  it  wmiis  iitt]  to  have  appeared 
remarkable  to  his  dieciplei,  tbat  amidst  the  liti- 
^ous  tnrbalenoe  of  denoeraoy,  hie  iniridioaB 
lamo  and  merit  ebovld  have  etei^ed  penecu- 
tion  during  a  long  life  of  seventy  years. 

When  his  enemies  finally  determined  to  raise 
an  accasation  against  him,  it  required  ancom- 
mon  address  to  give  their  malignant  calumnies 
the  appearance  of  probability.  Socrates  con- 
versed in  public  with  every  description  of  men, 
in  all  places,  and  on  all  occasions.  His  opinions 
were  as  well  known  as  his  person,  and  ever  vni* 
form  and  consistent ;  he  taught  no  secret  doc- 
trines; admitted  no  private  auditors;  his  les- 
sons were  open  to  all ;  and  that  they  were  gra- 
tuitous, his  poverty,  compared  with  the  exorbi- 
tant wealth  of  the  sophists  who  accused  him, 
furnished  abundant  proof.  To  balance  these 
stubborn  circumstances,  his  enemies  confided 
in  the  hatred  of  the  juiy  and  judm,  composed 
of  the  meanest  populace,  and  the  perjuiy  of 
false  witnesses,  which  might  be  purchased  at 
Athens  for  the  small  sum  of  a  few  drachmas. 
They  crusted,  however,  not  less  in  the  artifices 
and  eloquence  of  Miletos,  Anytns,!  and  Ly- 
con ;  the  first  of  whom  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  priests  and  poeto ;  the  second,  oo  that  of 
the  politicians  and  artuts ;  the  thirds  on  thet  of 
the  rhetoricians  and  sopbistSk' 

From  the  nature  of  an  accusation,  which 
principally  respected  reKgion,  the  cause  ought 
to  have  been  regularly  tried  in  the -less  mimer- 
ous  but  more  enlightened  tribunal  of  the  Areo- 
pagus; yet  it  was  immediately  carried  before 
the  tvunultaary  assembly,  or  rather  mob  of  the 
Helina,'  a  court,  for  so  it  wae  called,  consist* 
ing  of  five  hundred  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  liable,  by  their  education  and  way  of  life, 
to  be  seduced  by  eloquence,  intimidated  by  au- 
thority, and  corrupted  by  eveiy  species  of  un- 
due influence. 

In  a  degenerate  age  and  nation,  few  virtuous 
or  able  men  ever  acquired  popularity  merely 
by  their  virtues  or  abilities.  In  such  a  nation, 
should  a  person,  otherwise  estimable,  be  unfor- 


X.i|iiiiv  •vti9  twrM  m*  a^MVTOV  %mt  r«i  ftn  «x9i^t  Kiyvrt 
r*»Xi|$«,  av  ymf  irrtv  •mf  «r»Sv«-ir»i,  ewr*  u/ttv  ovra 
«\)iw  Ovttv$  rXqllt  yvii^trnt  fv«rTiftu^iro(,  kcii  fi»KmKvmv 
waKKm  a^iSM  *ut  tra^avafta  ir  ri|  treXai   ytypt94tn'  »KKa 


«t  fnKKi*  oXivar  %Mv»9  rw^ii«rar9«i,  «^«MTiviir,  mKKm  i»n- 
iii/t9ri$vii9.  Plat.Apolof.Socrate.  xiii.  "You  welt  know. 
AtkeniaiM !  that  had  I  formerlj  intarmeddM  In  pablie  af- 


ffiira  I  thooM  Ibnmrly  have  pwMwd,  without  bmMm 
either  yoa  or  mvaelf.  B«  noi  offiraded ;  but  it  ii  impowtbie 
tliat  bo  shoald  live  Ions  who  arraifiM  and  manfully  oppo- 
ses the  iqjustioe  and  iMentionsncas  of  yoa,  Athenians!  or 
of  any  other  mnltitado.  A  ofaumpioo  for  Tirtm,  if  he 
would  iurrive  but  a  ftw  yean,  modi  lead  a  private  Ufa,  and 
not  interfere  in  pdiUes.** 

1  Some  peraooal  reaions  are  f  laaeed  at  why  ^inetas  and 
Aaytue  stepped  forth  aa  amwers.  VId.  Andoeid.  Orat.  i. 
et  JLenoph.  Apol.  flocrat.  Libaains  has  awelled  to  a  lone 
story,  and  strangely  disfigured  the  hint  of  Xenophon.  Apol. 
BoCi  p.  v4V)  et  seo. 

9  Plato  Apol.  Soce.z. 

3  This  appears  inm  innumerable  draumstanoes,  some 
of  which  are  mentioned  below,  though  Meursius,  in  his 
Trentise  on  the  Areopegus  (rid.  Oronov.  Thesnur.  vol.  5.,) 
maintains  that  Socrates  was  tried  in  that  court ;  an  opinion 
which  has  been  generally  followed,  but  which  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  works  of  the  Athenian  orators  is  vulDctent 
todiHprove.  Vid.  Isoc.  Orat  Areopag.  Lysias  adv.  An- 
doeid. p.  108.  et  Andoeid.  Orat.  i.  p.  SIS.  The  oath  to 
which  Socratea  alltides  in  Xeoophon*s  Apology,  e  tv.  can 
only  apply  to  the  Heliea.  It  is  recitad  at  length  by  Do- 
mostbenea,  Orat.  cent.  Timocrat. 


tunately  cursed  with  ambition,  he  must  endea- 
vour to  gratify  it  at  the  expense  of  his  feelingi 
and  hn  principles,  and  can  attain  general  favom 
only  in  proportion  as  he  ceases  to  deserve  it. 
Uncomplying  integrity  will  meet  with  derinon; 
and  wisdom,  disdaining  artifice,  will  grovel  in 
obscurity,  while  those  alone  will  reach  fame,  or 
fbrtone,  or  honour,  who,  though  endowed  witb 
talents  just  beyond  mediocrity,  condescend  to 
flatter  the  prejudices,  imitate  the  manners,  jpa- 
tify  the  pride,  or  adopt  the  resentments,  of  an 
insolent  populace. 

The  superior  mind  of  Socrates  was  incapa- 
ble of  such  mean  compliances.  When  called 
to  make  his  defence,  he  honestly  acknowledged 
that  he  himself  was  much  afiTected  by  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  his  adversaries ;  thoa^h, 
in  truth,  if  he  might  use  the  expression,  tbejr 
had  said  nothing  to  the  purpose.^  He  then  ob- 
served, that  the  fond  partiality  of  his  friend 
Chcrephon,  having  asked  the  Delphic  oracle, 
whether  any  man  was  wiser  than  Socratea?— 
the  oracle  replied,  that  Socrates  was  the  wiaeit 
of  men.  In  order  to  justify  the  answer  of  that 
god,  whose  veracity  they  all  acknowledged,  he 
had  conversed  with  everj  distinction  of  per- 
sona, most  eminent  in  the  republic ;  and  finding 
that  they  universally  pretended  to  know  many 
things  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  he  began 
to  suspect,  that  in  this  circumstance  he  exceOed 
them,  since  he  pretended  to  no  sort  of  know- 
ledge of  which  he  was  not  really  master. 
What  he  did  know,  he  freely  communicated, 
striving,  to  the  utmost,  to  render  his  fellow  a- 
tisens  more  virtuous  and  more  happy ;  an  em* 
ployment  to  which  he  believed  himself  called 
by  the  god,  «'  whose  authority  I  respect,  Athe* 
niane*  still  more  than  yours.'^ 

The  judges  were  seized  with  indignation  at 
this  firm  language  from  a  man  capitally  accused, 
from  whom  they  expected,  that  aocordmg  to 
the  usual  practice,  he  would  have  brought  his 
wife  tad  children  to  intercede  for  him  by  their 
tears,'  or  even  have  employed  the  elaborate 
discourse  which  his  friend  Lysias,  the  orato' 
had  composed  for  his  defence;  a  discourM  alike 
fitted  to  detect  calumny,  and  to  excite  compas- 
sion. But  Socrates,  who  considered  it  ss  a  far 
mater  misfortune  to  commit,  than  to  suffer  an 
mjustice,  declared,  that  he  thought  it  unbecom- 
ing his  fame,  and  unworthy  his  character,  to 
employ  any  other  defence  than  that  of  an  inno- 
cent and  usefVil  life.  Whether  to  incur  the 
penalties  of  the  delinquency  with  which  he  was 
falsely  charged  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  eril, 
the  gods  alone  knew.  For  his  part  he  imagined 
that  he  should  have  no  reason  for  sorrow  u 
being  delivered  from  the  inconveniences  ofoW 
age,  which  were  ready  to  overtake  himi  and  at 
being  commanded  to  quit  life«  while  his  mind, 


4  The  simplicity  of  the  original  is  ioi«itabk--K»'  ru 
•X,i|$l(  ytf  vf  ijroj  f  iirf  ly,  iuSiv  ttpii*mrt.   Plot.  Ap<|^"    . 

5  These  circumstance  which  are  meotiened  bo*"^ 
Xeoophon  and  Plato,  prore  that  Bocralea  was  tnsd  w^ 
a  popular  tribunal.  It  is  well  known  that  l^.A'*''JSs 
rigorously  proscribed  all  such  undue  methods  of  biasH^s 
judgment  and  seducinc  the  paeVions.  Vid.  D®"*^"*"  " 
Noser,  et  ArislocraL  iEschin.  in  Timarch.  Locian.  Bwotf 
tim.  et  Taocrat.  Areopag.  ^^       ^k- 

6  Xenoplion  says,  that  he  writes  Socrates*  D""*"^^j|k 
so  many  others,  who  had  already  eseeoted  that  taw  ^"" 
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^\  9ctiKe  Miiyi^Qrou«,.wt4  lik«^  to  Ieav«  be- 
hind him  the  mosl  agreeable  imprasaioo  in  the 
remeiobnwce  of  hi^  triends^ 

Tl)ft£rm  magnaiunuty  of  Socratoa  could  not 
titer  UiQ  reiolution  of  bis  judges;  yet  auch  is 
the  wcendanoy  of  virtue  over  the  worst  of 
minds,  that  he  waa  found  guilty  by  a  m^ority 
0/  only  three  voicea.'  The  court  then  com- 
mi^ded  hiBLi  i^ieeahly  to  a  principle  which 
bfitraya  the.  true  apirit  of  democratical  tyranny, 
to  pasf  lentenoe  of  condemnation  on  himself, 
and  to  name  the  punishment  which  ought  to  be 
inflicted  on  him.  The  punishment,  said  Socra^ 
Us,  which  I  deserFe  for  h«Ting  q>ent  my  whole 
life  in  endeATouring  to  render  my  fellow  citizens 
wiser  and  better,  and  particularly  in  striving  to 
inspire,  the  Aihenian  youth  with  the  love  of 
justice  and  temperance,  is  ^  To  be  maintained, 
during  the  remainder,  of  my  life,  in  the  Pryta- 
neupi ;  an  honour  due  to  me,  rather  than  to 
the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  since  as  far  as 
depended  on  me^  I  have  made  my  countrymen 
iQiore  bappvtn  realify;  they  only  in  a/i>p«arance.*' 
Provoked  by  this  observation,  by  which  they 
ought  to  have  been  confounded,  the  judges  pro- 
copied  to  paea  sentence,  and  condemned  Socra- 
tes to  drink  henilock.* 

This  atrocious  injustice  excited  the  indigna- 
tiou  of  his  numerous  friends  and  disciples,  most 
of  whom  had  accompanied  him  to  the  court; 
but  it  awakened  no  other  passion  in  the  illus- 
trious sage  than  that  of  pity  for  the  blind  pre- 
judices of  the  Athenians.  He  then  addressed 
that  part  of  the  court  wiio  had  been  favourable 
to  him,  or  rather  to  themselves,  since  they  had 
avoided  tbe  misfortune  of  passing  an  unjust  sen- 
tence, whidi  would  have  di^gn^ed  and  imbit- 
tered  the  latest  moment  of  Uieir-  lives.  ^  He 
eoQsidered.them  aa friends  with  whom  he  would 
willingly  converse  for  a  moment,  upon  the  event 
which  liad  happened  to  him,  before  ha  was  sum- 
moned to  deiUh.  From  the  eoounencement  of 
the  prosecution,  ani  unusual  oircurastancei  he 
observed,  had  attended  all  hia  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  every  step  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
whole  QQurse  of  his  trial.  The  dmmon,  who  on 
ordinary  oeoasions  had  aver  been  so  watchful 
to  restrain  him«  when  he  prepared  to  say  or  do 
aajr  thing  improper  or  hurtful,  had  never  once 
withheld  him*  during,  the  whole  promss  of 
this  affair,  from  following  the  bent  of  his  own 
mdinaiio^  For  this  reason  he  was  apt  to 
•aspect  thsA  the  fMe  which  the  court  had 
decreed  i&imt  although  they  meant  it  fox  aa  evil, 
waa  to  him  a  real  good.  If  to  die  was  only  to 
change  the  sceiie,must  it  not  be  aa  advanta^  to 
remove  from  these  pretended  judges  to  Mmos, 
Rhadamanthus,  and  other  real  judges,  who, 
through  their  love  of  justice,  had  been  exalted 
by  the  divinity  to  this  important  function  of 
government  ?  What  delight  to  live  and  converse 
with  the  imiaortal  heroes  and  poets  of  antiquity! 
It  becomes  you  also,  my  friends  i  to  be  of  |^ood 
comfort  with  regard  to  death,  since  no  evil,  in 
life  or  death,  can  befall  virtuous  men,  whoso 
tne  interest  is  ever  the  concern  of  heaven.  For 


my  part  I  an|>penMadid  that  it  is  better  for  m» 
todie  than  to  livi^aad  therefore  am  not  offended 
with  my  judges.  I  entreat  you  all  to  behave 
towards  my  sons,  when  they  attain  the  years  ^ 
reason,  as  I  have  done  to  you,  not  ceasing  to 
blame  and  aeouse  them,  when  thay  prefer  wMlth 
or  pleasure,  or  any  other  frivoious  object,  to  the 
inestimable  worth  of  virtue,  if  they  think 
highly  of  their  own  OMrit,  while  in  h^i  it  is  of 
little  value,  reproach  them  severely,  Athenians  I 
as  1  have  done  you.  By  so  doing  you  will 
behave  justly  to  me  and  to  my  seas.  It  is 
now  time  for  us  to  part.  I  go  to  die,  you  to 
live ;  but  which  is  best,  none  but  the  divinity 
knows.*^ 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  So- 
crates should  have  believed  the  events  of  his 
extraordinary  life,  and  es^iecially  its  concluding 
scene,  to  be  regulated  by  the  interposition  of  a 
particular  providence. >o  Every  oireomstance 
conspired  to  evince  his  unalterable  firmness, 
and  display  his  inimitable  virtue.  It  happened, 
before  the  day  of  his  trial,  that  the  high-priest 
had  crowned  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
annually  sent  to  Delos,  to  commemorate  by 
gmteful  acknowledgments  to  Apollo,  the  tn* 
umphant  return  of  Theseus  from  Crete,  and 
the  happy  deliverance  of  Athens  from  a  dia- 
graceful  tribute."  This  ceremony  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  festival,  which  ended 
with'  the  return  of  the  vessel ;  axid,  during  the 
intervening  time,  wliich  was  consecrated  to  the 
honour  of  ApoUo,  it  was  not  lawful  to  inflict 
any  capital  punishment.  Contrary  winds  juro- 
traeted  the  ceremony  thirty  days,  during  which 
Socrates  lay  io  prison,  and  in  fetters.  His 
friends  daily  visited  him,  repairing,  at  the  dawn, 
to  the  prison  gate,  and  impatiently  waiting  till 
it  opened.  Their  conversation  turned  on  the 
same  subjects  which  had  formerly  occupied 
them;  but  afforded  not  that  pore  unmixed 
pleasure  which  thegr  usually  derived  from  the 
compcmy  of  Sociales.  It  ooeasieaed,  however, 
nothing  of  that  gloom  which  is  naturally  ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of  atfriend'under  sentence 
of  death.  They  felt  a  certain  pleasing  melBa« 
choly ,  a  mixed  sensation  of  sorrow  and  delight, 
for  whieb  no  languaga  haa  assigned  a  name.i^ 

When  the  fatal  vessel  anived  in  the  harbour 
of  Suniumi,  aad.  mas  hourly  ezpeeted  in  the 
Pireus,  CritO,  the   moot  ceafidential  of  the 


nifficMat  skill  and  fidelHj,  in  order  to  iHostnita  one  point 
moeh  ineklBd  on  by  Soerateii,  "  Thmt  it  was  bettor  for  him 
WidiotlMotoKv*.^    Xenoph.  Apol.  sob  init 
7  Plato  Apol.  8  lUd. 


9  Plaio  Apol.  anb  fin. 

10^  Aecordiiv  to  Plat«  nothiiw  linMMaad  in  thia  imneno- 
tiqn  «*!«  *•'•€.  Mo«««v  Plat-  Apol.  Yet  in  tbe  Phado. 
sab.  iniL  heMjn,  tuxv  ri;  sutm,  «  Ex«ice«Ti( !  rvvt^n.  Bat 
Tuxn  here  raftra  not  to  the  eanae,  bat  to  the  elbet;  not  to 
bltod  clMnoa,  hoi  to  an  ooacoonntaUa  di«paHtioa  of  events 
prorfuced  by  a  partienlar  interpoation  of  the  divinity,  fa 
thia  wnae  the  woid  !•  uiod  not  only  by  phiioiophera  but 
orators,  partiealarly  Demoithenee,  aa  we  shall  see  below. 

11  See  p.  la 

12  This  is  admirably  deacribed  by  Plato:  A>.».ii.»t«xi*»c 
a-rawavTi^oi  s-mSoc  ■'•eir,  «•*  tij  mn9m  *.f»Ttf — »w9.t» 
mf  nhvm  9vy$HfmMtrn  •;••«  "••  Tit  ^w«r^«.  The  follow- 
ing circumsUncea  are  inimitable:  K«(  tmittk  •»  ««««»ric 
rxf{»v  Ti  ovT«  inKHftiiu^  war*   /ttv  vt\mrTi(,  ivioti   Si 

y»f  T9»  artf a  »••  t«v  rf  tv»v  awrav.  Ph«do.  riii.  e.  iL 
Socrates  alone  felt  none  of  these  sensatiooa ;  bat  as  Mon- 
U\^o«^  who  had  seized  his  troe  character,  says,  Etqui  ne 
reconnoiase  en  lay,  noo  ealemeot  de  la  fernietA  et  de  la  eoo- 
atance  (c'itoii  son  asstette  ordinaire  qne  cellela)  maisje  ne 
aeay  quel  contentement  nootean  et  one  allegresse  eigoaee 
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disdplM  of  Socrates,!  tint  Inourht  the  melan- 
eholly  inteUifenoo;  and,  mov«a  by  the  near 
danger  of  his  admired  friend,  Tentored  to  pro- 
pose a  dandeeiine  escape,  showing  him  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  collected  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  corrapt  the  fidelity  of  his  keepers* 
This  unmanly  proposal,  which  nothing  bat  the 
andistinguishing  ardour  of  iViendship  could 
excuse,  Socrates  answered  in  a  vein  of  plea- 
santry, which  showed  the  perfect  freedom  of 
his  mind,  ^  In  what  counti^,  O  Crito !  can  1 
escape  death  ?  where  shsll  I  fly  to  elude  this 
irrevocable  doom,  passed  on  all  human  kind  ?^' 
To  Apollodorus,  a  man  of  no  great  depth  of  un- 
derstanding, but  his  affectionate  and  zealous 
admirer,  who  said,  ^That  what  grieved  him 
beyond  measure  was,  that  such  a  man  should 
perish  unjustly,*'  he  replied,  stroking  the  head 
of  his  friend,  ^  And  would  you  be  less  grioTed, 
O  Apollodorus!  were  I  deserving  of  death?**' 
When  his  friends,  and  Crito  especially,  insisted, 
^  That  it  would  be  no  less  ungei-erous  than  im- 
prudent, in  compliance  with  the  hasty  resolu- 
tion of  a  malignant  or  misguided  multitude,  to 
render  his  wi&  a  widow,  lus  children  orphans, 
his  disciples  for  ever  miserable  and  foriom,  and 
conjured  him,  by  eveiy  thing  sacred,  to  save  a 
life  so  inestimably  precious;'*  Socrates  assumed 
a  tone  more  serious,  recalled  the  maxims  which 
he  professed,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
ever  inculcated,  *^That  how  unjustly  soever  we 
were  treated,  it  could  never  be  our  interest  to 
practice  injustice,  much  less  to  retort  the  in- 
juries of  our  parents  or  our  country ;  and  to 
teach,  by  our  example,  disobedience  to  the 
laws."  The  strength  of  his  ailments,  and 
stilt  more,  the  unalterable  firmness  and  cheerful 
serenity  that  appeared  in  his  looks,  words,  and 
actions,'  silenced  the  strug^ng  emotions  of  his 
disciples.  The  dignity  of  virtue  elevated  their 
souls ;  they  parted  with  tears  of  inexpressible 
admiration,  and  with  a  firm  purpose  to  see 
their  master  earlier  than  usual  on  the  fatal 
morning. 

Having  arrived  at  the  prison-gate,  they  were 
desired  to  wait  without,  because  the  Eleven  (so 
the  delicacy  of  Athens  styled  the  executioners  of 
public  justice)  unloosed  the  fetters  of  Socrates, 
and  announced  to  him  his  death  before  the 
settingof  the  sun.  They  had  not  waited  long, 
when  they  were  desired  to  enter.  They  found 
Socrates  just  relieved  from  the  weight  of  his 
bonds,  attended  by  his  wife  Zantipp^,  who 
bore  in  her  arms  his  infant  son.  At  their  ap- 
pearance, she  exclaimed,  *«Alas!  Socrates,  here 
come  your  friends,  whom  you  for  the  last  time 
behold,  and  who  for  the  last  time  behold  you!" 
Socrates,  looking  at  Crito,  desired  some  one  to 
conduct  her  home.  She  departed,  beating  her 
breast,  and  lamenting  with  that  clamorous  sor- 
row natural  to  her  sex^  and  her  character. 

Socrates,  mean  while,  reclining  on  the  couch 
with  his  usual  composure,  drew  his  leg  towards 
him,  and  gently  rubbing  the  part  which  had 

1  Finding  8ocr«tei  in  «  profound  tleeii,  he  reposed  him- 
Mlfbv  his  lide  till  he  awoke.    Plat  ibid. 
S  Xenoph.  et  Plat  ibid. 

Xenoph.  Apol. 

4  B9w«-«if  T*  a«i  n9WT9/n9Tii ;  and  a  litOe  above,  **oi» 
in  it»9««-<  «i  ^vvaixic**  Pbad»,aect  iii. 


been  galled  hj  Uie  fbttera,  remarked  the  woo 
derful  connection  between  what  men  call  plea 
sure,  and  its  opposite,  pain.  The  one  senn 
tion,  he  observed  (as  just  h^pened  to  his  le; 
af^  being  delivered  from  the  smart  of  the 
ironS))  was  generally  followed  by  the  other. 
Neither  of  them  could  long  exist  apart ;  they 
are  seldom  pure  and  unmixed ;  and  whoerer 
feels  the  one,  may  be  sure  that  he  will  soon  feel 
the  other.  «"  I  think,  that  had  JEaop  the  fabaliit 
made  this  reflection,  he  would  have  said,  that 
the  divinity,  desirous  to  reconcile  these  opposite 
natures,  but  finding  the  design  impracticable, 
had  at  least  joined  their  sammits ;  for  whidi 
reason  plessure  has  ever  since  dragged  paio 
afler  it,  and  pain  pleasure.'* 

The  mention  of  JEsop  recalled  to  Cebes,  the 
Theban,  a  conversation  which  he  had  recentl/ 
had  with  Eoenus  of  Faroe,  a  celebrated  elegiac 
poet,  then  resident  in  Athens.*  The  poet  sued 
Cebes,  **  Why  his  master,  who  had  never  before 
addicted  hin^self  to  poetry,  should  since  his  con- 
finement have  lyritton  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  and 
turned  into  verse  several  of  iBsop's  fables  ?" 
The  Theban  seized  the  present  opportunity  to 
satisfy  himself  in  this  particular,  and  to  acquire 
such  mformation  as  might  satisfy  Euenus,  who, 
he  assured  Socrates,  would  certainly  repeat  his 
question.    The  illustrious  sage,  whose  inimiU' 
ble  virtues  were  all  tinged,  or  rather  brigfateoed, 
by  enthusiasm,  desired  Cebes  to  tell  Eneons, 
^  That  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  rival  him,  or 
with  a  hope  to  excel  his  poetry  (for  that,  he 
knew,  would  not  be  easy,)  that  he  had  b^^ 
late  in  life  this  new  pursuit  He  had  attempted 
it  in  compliance  with  a  divine  mandate,  whid 
frequently  commanded  him  in  dreams  to  culti- 
vate music.    He  had,  therefore,  first  applied  to 
philosophy,  thinking  that  the  greatest  music; 
but  since  he  was  under  sentence  of  death,  he 
judged  it  safest  to  try  likewise  the  popular  mo- 
sic,  lest  any  thing  should  on  his  part  be  omitted, 
which  the  arods  had  enjoined  him.    For  thia 
resson,  he  had  composed  a  hymn  to  Apollo, 
whose  festival  was  now  celebrating ;  and  not 
being  himself  a  mytbologist,  had  versified  such 
fablesof  £sop  as  happened  most  readily  to  occm 
to  his  memon^.    Tell  this  to  Euenus— bid  him 
farewell ;  and  farther,  that  if  he  is  wise,  he  will 
follow  me;  for  I  depart,  as  it  is  likely,  to-day; 
so  the  Athenians  have  ordered  it." 

The  last  words  mtroduced  an  impoHuit  con- 
versation concerning  suicide,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.    Socrates  mamtained,  that 
though  it  was  better  for  a  wise  man  to  die 
than  to  live,  because  there  was  resson  fo  be- 
lieve that  he  would  be  happier  in  a  future  than 
in  the  present  state  of  existence,  yet  it  could 
never  be  allowable  for  him  to  perish  by  bw  own 
hand,  or  even  to  lay  down  life  without  a  suffi- 
cient motive,  such  as  that  which  influenced 
himself,  a  respectful  submission  to  the  lawf  ot 
his  country.    This  interesting  discussion  con- 
sumed the  greatest  part  of  the  day.    Socrates 
encouraged  his  disciples  not  to  spare  hie  cp'* 
nions  from  delicacy  to  his  present  «t"*5^"n 
Those  who  were  of  bis  mind  he  exhorted  lo 


5  The  followinir  nnrrettve,  to  the  dea'h  of  ?**|[!!!Ifiii« 
itirelv  borrowed  from  the  Pharfo,  to  which  it  »  Urfr*''" 


5* 

entirely  borrowed  from  the  Phvdo,  f< 
unnecessary  tt  every  moment  to  refer. 
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peraevei«.  Entwiningr  his  hand  in  the  long 
hair  of  Phndo, «« These  be«utiful  locks,  my  dear 
PhflDdOf  yon  will  this  day  cut  off;*  but  were  I 
.'n  your  place,  I  would  not  again  allow  them  to 
grow,  but  make  a  vow  (as  the  Argivee  did  in 
a  matter  of  infinitely  less  moment)  nerer  to  re- 
sume the  wonted  ornament  of  my  beauty,  un- 
til I  had  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  sool^ 
"  immortality.'* 

The  ar]^ument  of  Socrates  convinced  and 
coneoled  his  disciples,  as  they  have  often  done 
the  learned  and  virtuous  in  succeeding  times. 
*^  Those  who  had  adorned  their  minds  with  tem- 
perance, justice,  and  fortitude,  and  had  despised 
the  vain  ornaments  and  vain  pleasures  of  the 
body,  could  never  regret  their  separation  fW>m 
this  terrestrial  companion.  And  now,"  con- 
tinued he,  in  the  language  of  tragedy,  ^*the 
destined  hour  summons  mo  to  death ;  it  is  al- 
moet  time  to  bathe,  and  surely  it  will  be  better 
that  I  myself,  before  I  drink  the  poison,  should 
perform  this  ceremony,  than  occasion  unneces- 
sary trouble  to  the  women  after  I  am  dead." 
»So  let  it  be,"  said  Crito ;  "^  but  first  inform  us, 
Socrates,  in  what  we  can  do  you  pleasure,  re- 
specting your  children,  or  any  other  concern." 
*^  Nothmg  new,  O  Crito !  but  what  I  have  al- 
ways told  you.  By  consulting  your  own  hap- 
piness, you  will  act  the  best  part  with  regard  to 
my  children,  to  me,  and  to  all  mankind ;  al- 
though you  bind  not  yourselves  by  any  new 
promise.  But  if  you  forsake  the  rules  of  vir- 
tue, which  we  have  just  endeavoured  to  explain, 
you  will  benefit  neither  my  children,  nor  any 
with  whom  you  live,  although  you  should  now 
swear  to  the  contrary."  Cnto  then  asked  him, 
^  How  he  chose  to  be  buried  ?"  *^ As  you  please, 
provided  I  dont  escape  you."  Saying  this,  he 
smiled,  adding,  that  as  to  his  bodjf^  they  might 
bury  it  as  seemed  most  decent,  and  most  suita- 
ble to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

He  then  retired  into  the  adjoining  chamber, 
accompanied  only  by  Crito ;  the  rest  remained 
behind,  like  children  mourning  a  father.  When 
.  he  had  bathed  and  dressed,  his  sons  (one  grown 
up,  and  two  children,)  together  with  his  temale 
relations,^  were  admitted  to  him.  He  conversed 
with  them  in  the  presence  of  Crito,  and  then 
returned  to  his  disciples  near  sun-set,  &>t  he 
tarried  long  within.  Before  he  had  time  to  be- 
gin any  new  subject,  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
entered,  and  standing  near  Socrates,  **  I  can- 
not," said  he,  ^accuse  you,  O  Socrates!  of  the 
rage  and  execrations  too  often  vented  against 
me  by  those  here  confined,  to  whom,  by  com- 
mand of  the  magistrates,  I  announce  that  it  is 
time  to  drink  the  poison.  Tour  fortitude,  mild- 
ness, and  generosity,  exceed  all  that  I  have 
ever  witnoMcd ;  even  now  I  know  you  pardon 
me,  since  I  act  by  compulsion ;  and  as  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  my  message, 


5  Tb*  eenmooy  of  eottinf  off  the  hair  se  Amsrali  waf 
mratioiMd  abov»,  p.  217,  where  the  tnosaeUon  of  the  Ar- 
giTM,  alladed  to  In  the  XtnOj  to  related. 

6  The  •fttmt  ywtxtf  of  Plato.  Thia  expraaaioa  aeeim 
to  have  giveo  rtoe  to  the  abraid  finMe,  that  Soeratea  had 

wtvei,  meatioiied  by  Oiqcenea  Laertioa,  and  otheri; 
the  abaaid  expKeatioo  of  that  irre|vlarhT,  *Hbat  the 

•Iter  die  peetilenoe,  had  aUowea  pohfamr. 

(amy,  to  napav  the  nTagea  of  that  dieadfU 


at  toaft  bigamy, 


&reweU,  and  bear  your  &te  with  as  much  pa- 
tience as  possible."  At  these  words  the  execu- 
tioner, hardened  as  he  was  in  scenes  of  death, 
dissolved  in  tears,  and  turning  from  Socrates, 
went  out  The  latter  following  him  with  his 
eye,  replied,  **And  you  also,  farewell ;  as  to  me, 
I  shall  obey  your  instructions."  Then  looking 
at  his  disciples,  "^How  truly  polite,"  said  he, 
^'iMthe  man  /  ^  During  mv  confinement,  he  of- 
ten visited  and  conversed  with  me;  and  now, 
how  generously  does  he  lament  my  death !  But 
let  the  poison  be  brought,  that  we  may  obey 
his  orders." 

Crito  then  said,  •'Still,  O  Socrates!  there  is 
time;  the  sun  still  brightens  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  Many  have  I  known,  who  have 
drank  the  poison  late  in  the  night,  softer  a  luxu- 
rious supper  and  generous  wines,  and  lastly, 
after  enjoying  the  embraces  of  those  with  whom 
they  were  enamoured.*  But  hasten  not ;  it  is 
yet  time."  ^*  With  good  reason,"  said  Socrates, 
these  persons  did  what  you  say,  because  they 
believed  thereby  to  be  gainers ;  and.  with  good 
reason  I  shall  act  otherwise,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  should  gain  nothing  but  ridicule 
by  an  over-anxious  solicitude  for  life,  when  it  is 
just  ready  to  leave  me."  Crito  then  made  a 
sign  to  the  boy  who  waited ;  he  went,  ground 
the  hemlock,  and  returned  with  him  who  was 
to  administer  it.  Socrates  perceiving  his  arri- 
val, **•  Telj  me,"  said  he,  •'for  you  are  experi- 
enced in  such  matters,  what  have  I  to  do?" 
Nothing  further  than  to  walk  in  the  apartment 
till  your  limbs  feel  heavy;  theq  repose  your- 
self on  the  couch."  Socrates  then  taking  the 
cup  in  his  hand,  and  looking  at  him  with  mef- 
fable  serenity,  ••  Say,  as  to  this  beverage,  is  it 
lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  it  in  libation  ?"  The 
other  replied,  ''There  is  no  more  than  what  is 
proper  to  drink."  "But  it  is  proper,"  re- 
joined Socrates,  "and  necessary,  if  we  would 
perform  our  duty,  to  pray  the  gods  that  our 
passage  hence  may  be  fortunate!"  So  saying, 
he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  drank  the 
poison  with  an  unaltered  countenance.  Min- 
gling gentleness  with  authority,  he  stilled  the 
noisy  lamentations  of  his  friends,  saying,  that 
in  order  to  avoid  such  unmanly  complaints,  he 
had  before  dismissed  the  women.  As  the  poi- 
son began  to  gain  his  vitals,  he  uncovered  his 
face,  and  said  to  Crito,  "  We  owe  a  cock  to 
iEsculapius;  sacrifice  it,  and  neglect  it  not** 
Crito  asked,  if  he  had  any  thinff  further  to 
command?  But  he  made  no  reply.  A  little 
after,  he  was  in  agony — ^Crito  cdiut  his  eyes. 
Thus  died  Socrates;  whom,  his  disciples  de- 
clared, they  could  never  cease  to  remember^ 
nor  remembering,  cease  to  admire.  "If  any 
man,"  says  Xenophon  inimitably, "  if  any  man, 
a  lover  of  virtue,  ever  found  a  more  profitable 
companion  than  Socrates,  I  deem  that  man  th* 
happiest  of  human  kind."* 

The  current  of  popular  passions  appears  no- 
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7  O  div0f Miref,  the  term  for  the  exoentiooer. 
Ph«d.  c.  xlTiii.    What  an  extraordinary  pielara  of  Athe- 
9  Pkto  epeaka  with  equal  feeling ,  or  rather  ontfaoaiai^ 
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where  more  uniform  tluui  in  Um  history  of 
Athens.  The  fiMstitioue  reeentmeat  excited 
against  Socratee  hy  aaeh  improbable  ealunmiea, 
as  even  those  who  were  the  readiest  to  receive 
and  to  disseminate,  ooold  never  seriously  believe, 
extended  itself  with  rapidity  to  his  numerous 
friends  and  adherents.  But  fortunately  for  the 
interest  of  letters  and  humanity,  the  endemic 
contagion  was  oon6ned  within  the  Athenian 
frontiers.  Plato,  Antisthenes,  ifischinee,  Crito- 
bulus,  and  other  Athenians,  wisely  eluded  a 
storm  which  they  had  not  strength  to  resist 
Some  took  refuge  in  Thebes  with  their  feUow- 
disciples,  Simmias,  Cebes,  and  Phedondas; 
others  found  protection  in  Megara  from  Euclid 
and  Terpsion.  This  persecution  of  philosophy, 
however,  was  accidental  and  transient  Min- 
gled sentiments  of  pity,  shame,  and  resentment, 
soon  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  popular  fuiy, 
which  raged  with  more  destructive,  yet  far 
jttster  cruelty,  against  the  accusers  and  judges 
of  Socrates.'  Many  wore  driven  into  exile; 
many  were  pot  to  death ;  several  perished  in 
ilespair,  by  their  own  hands.  The  illustrious 
sage  was  honoured  by  signal  monuments  of 
public  admiration  ;3  his  fame,  like  the  hardy 
oak,  derived  vigour  from  years  ;*  and  increased 
from  age  to  age,  till  the  superstition  of  the 
Athenians  at  length  worshipped,  as  a  god,^  him 
whom  their  injustice  condemned  as  a  criminal. 
The  persecution,  the  death,  and  the  honours 
of  Socrates,  all  conspired  to  animate  the  affec- 
tion, and  to  increase  tho  zeal,  of  his  disciples. 
Their  numberUiad  been  great  in  his  lifetime : 
it  became  greater  afler  bis  death;  since  those 
who  followed,  and  those  who  rejected  his  doc- 
trines, alike  stjded  themselves  Socratic  philoso- 
phers. His  name  was  thus  adopted  and  pro- 
fkned  bv  many  sects,  who,  while  they  differed 
widely  mmi  each  other,  universally  changed, 
exaggerated,  or  perverted  the  tenets  of  their 
common  master.  Among  the  genuine  followers 
^f  Socrates,  Xenophon,  as  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter, unquestionably  merits  the  first  place.  Plato 
comes  next,  yet  separated  by  a  long  interval. 
In  the  same  class  may  be  ranked  Cebes  the 
Theban,  ^Ischines,  Crito,  and  Siinon,  Athe- 
^nians.  The  table  of  Cebes,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  modem  times,  contains  a  beau- 
tiibl  and  affecting  picture  of  human  life,  de- 
lineated with  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  illu- 
minated by  the  splendour  of  sentiment  Three 
remaining  dialogues  of  fschines  breathe  the 
same  sublime  spirit,  and  abound  in  irresistible 
persuasions  to  virtue :  "•  That  happiness  is  at- 
tained, not  by  gratifying,  but  bv  moderating 
the  passions;  that  he  alone  is  rich  and  power- 
ful, whose  faculties  exceed  his  desires;  that 
virtue  is  true  wisdom,  and  being  attended  with 
the  only  secure  happiness  which  can  be  enjoyed 
in  the  present  life,  must,  according  to  the  unal- 
terable Uws  of  Providence,  be  crowned  with 
immortal  felicity  hereafter.^ 


1  Pintafeh.  d«  Isrid.  i>.  SSSb 

9  BtatuM,  altan,  •v«a  a  ohapal  oalUd  Bocrmteion.  VMe 
DinfAo.  in  Bocfat. 

3  Creseit  oecnlto,  Telat  arbor,  »to 

Pama  MaraaHi HoaAoa. 

4  Or  ratiMv ai adeaigod;  bgt  tha  hn— diriw  wata not 
varjr  aeaoraialy  aaeartaiaad,  thMgli  thai  li  -altaniBiad  by 
Affian,  in  Bapadil.  Alanad.  L  Iv.  pw  M 


The  remains  of  Cebes  pnA  JSechines,  and  fti 
more,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  tho  copiom 
writings  of  Plato  and  Zenophon,  may  enable 
us  to  discriminate  the  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
from  that  of  the  various  sects  who  misrepre- 
sented or  adulterated  his  opinions.  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  sects  belongs  not  to  the  period 
of  history  now  under  our  review.  But  the 
foundation  of  their  respective  tenets,  which  had 
been  laid  in  a  former  age,  was  confirmed  by 
the  philosophers  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Socrates.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished 
were  Euclid  of  Megara,  Phaedo  of  Elis,  Aris- 
tippus  of  Cyren^,  Antisthenee  of  Athens.  The 
two  first  restored  the  captious  logic  of  the 
sophists;  Aristippus  embraced  their  licentious 
morality.  WhUe  the  schools  of  Elis  and  Me- 
gara studied  to  confound  the  understanding, 
that  of  Cyren^  laboured  to  corrupt  the  heart 
Antisthenes  set  himself  to  oppoee  these  perni- 
cious sects,  deriding  the  refined  subtieties  of  the 
sceptics,  and  disdaining  the  mean  pleasures  of 
the  Epicureans.'  To  prefer  the  mind  to  the 
body,  duty  to  interest,  and  virtue  to  pleasure, 
were  the  great  lessons  of  Antisthenes.  Tet 
this  sublime  philosophy  he  carried  to  extrava- 
gance,<  affecting  not  only  to  moderate  and  go- 
vern, but  to  silence  and  extirpate  the  passions, 
and  declaring  bodily  pleasure  not  only  un- 
worthy of  pursuit,  but  a  thing  carefully  to  be 
avoided  as  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  of 
evils.  His  rigid  severity  of  life  deceived  not 
tiie  penetration  of  Socrates.  The  sage  cotild 
discern,  that  no  small  share  of  spiritiul  pride 
lurked  under  the  tottered  doak  of  Antisthenes. 

While  philosophy,  true  or  false,  thus  flourish- 
ed in  Greece,  a  propitious  destiny  watched  over 
the  imitative  aits,  which  continued,  during  half 
A   Q  a  century  of  perpetual  wars  and 

il3i  401-  '•▼^^Jotions,  to  be  cultivated  with 
^jg^^  assiduity  and  success.  The 
most  distinguished  seholais  of  Thidias  were 
Alcamenes  of  Athens,  and  Agoracritus  of  the 
isle  of  Pares.  They  contended  for  the  prize 
of  sculpture  in  their  respective  sUtnes  of  Ve-* 
nuB ;  and  the  Athenians,  it  is  said,  too  partially 
decided  in  favour  of  their  countryman.  Ago- 
racritus, unwilling  that  hts  work  should  remain 
in  a  city  where  it  had  met  with  so  little  jnstice, 
sold  it  to  the  borough  of  Rhamnus.  There  it 
Wfs  beheld  with  admiration,  and  soon  passed 
for  a  production  of  Phidias?  himsel£  The 
sculptor  Cteselaus  excelled  in  heroes.  He  chose 
noble  subjects,  and  still  farther  ennobled  them 
by  his  arU  His  contemporary  Patrocles  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  stotues  of  Olympic 
victors,  and  particularly  of  celebrated  wrestlers. 


5  1  anticipate  theM  namea.  Tha  leapCidMi  of  P/'^!^' 
o  will  be  explained  heraafter,  aroaa  fton  tbe  quibbuiif 
■opbitmt  of  tha  Mhooli  of  Elit  and  M«f  ara.  Epj"^ 
haTing  adopted  and  refined  the  nHbh  phfloaapby  of  Anr 
tippoi,  had  the  honour  of  dirti^^binf  by  Uf  oc««i  "■ 
Epicurean  aaet. 


they  and  thoir  diaciplea  were  called  Cyalei.    «-  -  — .^ 
qoent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  eKplained,  bo«  w^ 
Cynical  pbiloaopby  nve  riae  to  Btoioim,  eo  caMi  br**'^ 
Zaoo  and  hia  foOowan  U^ht  at  Atbav  is  the ' 
pcMila,**  tbe  painted  portieok 
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Aaastod  by  Canschus,  he  made  tbe  greatest 
work  mentioned  during  the  period  now  under 
our  review,  thirty-one  figures  of  bronze,  repre- 
senting the  rospoctive  commanders  of  tlie  se- 
veral cities  or  republics,  who,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Lysander,  obtained  the  memorable 
victory  of  ^gos  Potamos.  They  were  erected 
in  tlie  temple  of  Delphian  Apollo,  together  with 
the  statue  of  Lysander  himself,  crowned  by 
Neptune.  Inferior  artists^  were  employed  to 
copy  the  statues  of  various  divinities,  dedicated 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  by  the 
Lacedsemonian  conqueror.    • 

It  appears  not,  however,  that,  during  the 
Peloponneslan  war,  any  new  style  was  attempt- 
ed either  in  sculpture  or  painting.  The  artists 
of  that  period  contented  themselves  with  walk- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  predecessors. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  music  and 
poetry ;  but  eloquence,  on  the  contrary,  receiv- 
ed a  new  form,  and  flourishing  amidst  the  tu- 
mults of  war  and  the  contentions  of  active  life, 
produced  that  concise,  rapid,  and  manly  cha- 
racter of  composition  which  thenceforth  distin- 
guishod  the  Attic  writers.  The  works  of  Ho- 
mer, Sophocles,  and  Pindar,  left  few  laurels  to 
be  gained  by  their  successors.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  excel,  it  was  dangerous  to  rival  them. 
Great  srenius  was  required  to  start,  without  dis- 
grace, m  a  career  where  such  candidates  had 
run.  But  great  genius  is  rare,  and  commonly 
disdains  imitation ;  and  the  first  poetical  prizes 
being  already  carried  off,  men  who  felt  the  ani- 
mation and  vigour  of  their  own  powers,  natu- 
rally directed  Uiem  to  objects  which  possessed 
the  charms  of  novelty,  and  promised  the  hope 
of  excellence. 

Even  in  prosaic  composition  the  merit  and 
fame  of  Herodotus  and  Democritusio  (not  to 
mention  authors  more  ancient)  opposed  very 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  ambition  of  their 
successors.  In  a  work  no  less  splendid  than 
important,  the  father  of  profane  history  had 
deduced  the  transactions  between  the  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  from  the  earliest  aoconnts  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  war ;  a  work  in- 
cluding the  history  of  many  centuries,  and 
comprehending  the  greatest  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires of  the  ancient  world.  This  extensive 
subject  was  handled  with  order  and  dignity. 
The  episodes  were  ingeniouriy  interwoven  with 
the  principal  action.  The  various  parts  of  the 
narrative  were  so  skilfully  combined,  that  they 
mutually  reflected  light  on  each  other.  €reo- 
graphy,  manners,  religion,  laws,  and  arts,  en- 
tered into  the  plan  of  his  work ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  earliest  of  historians  agrees 
more  nearly,  as  to  the  design  and  form  of  his 
undertaking,  with  the  enlightened  writers  of 
the  present  century,  than  any  historical  author 
in  the  long  series  of  intervening  ages. 

His  language  was  the  picture  of  his  mind ; 


natural,  flowinsr,  persuasive ;  lofly  on  great  oc- 
sions,'^  affecting  in  scenes  of  distress,'^  perspi- 
cuous in  narration,  animated  in  description. 
Yet  this  admired  writer  has  sometimes  inserted 
reports  romantic  and  incredible.  Of  many,  in- 
deed, of  the  fables  of  Herodotus,  as  ignorance 
conceited  of  its  knowledge  long  afibcted  to  call 
them,  subsequent  experience  has  proved  the 
reality ;  modem  discoveries  and  voyages  aeem 
purposely  directed  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  a 
writer,  whom.  Cicero'*  dignifies  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Prince  of  Historians.  Of  other  won- 
drous tales  which  he  relates,  his  own  discern- 
ment showed  him  the  futility.  Whatever  is 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature  he  rejects 
with  scorn.  He  speaks  with  contempt  of  the 
^gepodes,  and  of  tho  one-eyed  Arimaspi,  and 
of  other  ridiculous  and  absurd  fictions  which 
have  been  adopted,  however,  by  some  credulous 
writers  even  m  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
Herodotus  thought  himself  bound  in  duty  to 
relate  what  he  had  heard,  not  always  to  be- 
lieve what  he  related. '^  Haring  travelled  into 
Egypt  and  the  east,  he  recounts,  with  fidelity, 
the  reports  cQrrent  in  those  remote  countries. 
And  his  mind  being  opened  and  enlarged  by  an 
extensive  view  of  men  and  mannera,  he  had 
learned  to  set  bounds  to  his  disbelief,  as  well 
as  to  his  credulity.  Yet  it  must  not  be  dissem- 
bled that  the  fabulous  traditions,  in  which  he 
too  much  abounds,  give  the  air  of  romance  to 
his  history.  Though  forming,  comparatively, 
but  a  small  part  of  Uie  work,  they  assume  mag 
nitude  and  importance,  when  invidiously  de- 
tached from  it.'<  It  thus  seems  as  if  this  most 
instructive  author  had  written  with  a  view  ra^ 
ther  to  amuse  the  fancy  than  to  inform  the  un- 
derstanding. The  lively  graces  of  his  diction 
tend  to  confirm  this  supposition.  His  mode  of 
ooraposition  may  be  regarded  as  the  interme 
diate  shade  between  epic  poetry  and  history 
Neither  concise  nor  vehement,  the  general  cha* 
racter  of  his  style  is  natural,  copious,  and  flow- 
ing ;'<  and  his  manner  throughout  breathes 
the  softness  of  Ionia,  rather  than  the  actire 
contention  of  Athens. 


9  See  thmr  namet  in  Painan.  1.  x.  n.  0S5,  et  teq. 

10  Itaqae  video  ▼iram  etw  ttomullis  Piatonit  et  D^mo- 
eriti  toeatioaem,  etJii  aMt  a  Tvria,  tamen  qood  hieitatiua 
ftratar,  et  clarinimia  Terborain  laminibae  utatdTj  potiiu 
poema  patandom,  quAin  eomieorana  poetaram.  Cicero  ad 
M.  Bratam  Orator,  o.  xn.  See  aho  de  Orator.  I.  i.  e.  xl.  It 
it  impoeMble  to  read  Looretiut,  without  fancying,  if  we  re- 
eollect  Cicero*eeritieimie  oo  Deaweritos,  that  we  are  pe- 
rasing  the  long  loet  worki  of  that  great  phikMophor. 


11  Longiona  citee  aa  an  example  of  the  roblime,  Hero- 
dot.  I.  Tii.  c.  Ix.  The  whole  expedition  of  Xerxei  n  writ 
ten  with  an  eleration  becomiiw  the  rabjeet 

IS  See  the  afleetng  etorj  of  Adraatne,  I.  i.  o.  xxxv. 

13  L.  it.  de  Orator. 

14  Eyw  }i  a^iiXa  ktyit9v»  Xi^e^tva,  viiAiHsivi  /tnt 
ov  rmvrmwuTt  ef«iX,».     Hero  *ot.  I.  vii.  c.  Clii.  p.  433. 

15  Tbe  riproaehee  which  JuTooal  (Satyr.  10.)  and  Pla 
tarch  (in  his  ttealiie  entitled  tbe  Malignity  of  Herodotut) 
make  to  thit  great  historian,  are  folly  antwered  bj  Aldoa 
Manutint,  Camerariue,  and  Slephann*.  Plntarch,  forsooth, 
was  offended  that  his  eountrymen  made  to  bad  a  fi^re  in 
the  history  of  Herodotus.  The  criticism  of  Dionysine  of 
HalicamasBue,  a  writer  of  more  taste  and  discernment  than 
Plutarch,  does  ample  juatiee  to  the  father  of  history. 

16  Ariatotle,  in  hb  Rhetoric,  I.  iii.  e.  ix.  diatingaiahea  two 
kinds  of  style ;  the  continnona  and  the  periodic.  The  for- 
mer flowa  on  without  interruption,  until  tbe  sense  is  com- 
plete. The  hitter  Is  dirided  by  stops,  into  due  proportions 
of  duration,  which  are  easily  felt  by  the  ear,  and  meaaured 
by  the  mind.  The  former  style  la  tireaome,  because  in  every 
thing  men  delight  to  see  the  end ;  even  racers,  when  they 
paaa  the  gnal,  are  quickly  out  of  breath.  Herodotua  la  the 
most  remarkable  inatance  of  the  conttnuona  atyle.  In  his 
time  scarcely  anr  other  was  in  nae;  but  it  la  now  entirely 
laid  naide.  So  far  Aristotle,  who  seems  rather  unjust  to 
Herodotus,  since  manv  parts  of  his  work  are  soflfciently 
adorned  by  periods,  although  the  loose  style  in  general  pre- 
vails. Bat  the  partiality  of  Ms  eonntryman  INonyilns  eoro- 

'   avenges  the  wranfs  of  Herodotos. 
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In  thii  liffht  Herodotus  ^HP**'^  ^  ^  ^^' 
nians  in  tne  am  immediate!/  eucceeding  hie 
own.  At  the  Olympic  games  be  bad  rea^  his 
work  with  uniyeisal  applause.  Thucydides, 
then  a  youth,  wept  mixed  tears  of  wonder 
and  emulation.!  His  fiither  was  complimented 
on  the  generous  ardour  of  a  son,  whose  early 
inquietude  at  another's  fame  announced  a  cha- 
racter formed  for  great  designs  and  illustrious 
exertions.  But  Herodotus  h^  pre-occupied  the 
subjects  best  adapted  to  historical  composition; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the 
memorable  war  of  twenty-seven  years,  that 
Thucvdides,  amidst  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened his  country,  rejoiced  in  a  theme  worthy  to 
exercise  the  genius,  and  call  forth  the  whole 
Tigour  of  an  historian.  From  the  breaking  out 
ot  this  war,  in  which  he  proved  an  unfortunate 
actor,  he  judged  that  it  would  be  the  greatest, 
the  most  obstinate,  and  important  that  had  ever 
been  carried  on.  He  began  therefore  to  collect, 
and  treasure  up,  such  materials  as  were  neces- 
sary for  describing  it ;  in  the  selection,  as  well 
as  m  the  distribution  of  which,  he  afterwards 
discovered  an  evident  purpose  to- rival  and  sur- 
pass Herodotus.  Too  much  indulgence  for  fic- 
tion had  disgraced  the  narrative  of  the  latter : 
Thucydides  professed  to  be  animated  purely  by 
the  love  of  truth.  ^  His  relation  was  not  in- 
tended to  delight  the  ears  of  an  Olympic  audi- 
ence. By  a  faithful  account  of  tbe  past,  he 
hoped  to  assist  his  readers  in  conjecturing  the 
future.  While  human  nature  remained  the 
same,  his  work  would  have  its  use,  being  built 
on  such  principles  as  rendered  it  an  everlasting 
possession,  not  a  contentious  instrument  of  tem- 
porary applause.**^  Xhe  execution  correspond- 
ed with  this  noble  design.  In  his  introductory 
discourse  he  runs  over  the  fabulous  ages  of 
Greece,  carefully  separating  the  ore  from  the 
droH.  In  speaking  of  Thrace,  he  touches,  with 
proper  brevity,  on  the  fable  of  Tereus  and 
Progne ;'  and  in  describing  3ioily,  glances  at 
the  Cyclops  and  Lestrigons.  But  db  recedes, 
as  it  were,  with  disgust,  from  such  mcmstrous 
phantoms,  and  immediately  returns  to  the  main 
purpose  of  his  history.  In  order  to  render  it  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  times,  he  professes  to  re- 
late not  only  what  was  done,  but  what  was 
said,  by  inserting  suofa  speeches  of  statesmen 
and  generals  as  be  had  himself  heard,  or  as 
had  been  reported  to  him  by  others.  This  va- 
luable part  of  his  work  was  imitated  by  all  fu- 
ture historians,  till  the  improvement  of  military 
discipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  corruption 
of  manners  on  the  other,  rendered  such  speeches 
superfluous.  Eloquence  once  served  as  an  in- 
centive to  courage,  and  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment But  the  time  was  to  arrive,  when  the 
dead  principles  of  fear  and  interest  should  alone 
predominate.  In  most  countries  of  Europe, 
despotism  has  rendered  public  assemblies  a 
dramatic  representation ;  and  in  the  few,  where 
men  are  not  enslaved  by  a  master,  they  are  the 
slaves  of  pride,  of  avarice,  and  of  faction. 

Thucydides,  doubtless,  had  his  model  in  the 
short  and  oblique  speeches  of  Herodotus ;  but 


1  Baidaa,  PhoUiM,  Mare«llinii>. 
S  TbiMjdid.  io  Phmb. 
SOvid-Metam.  LtI. 


in  this  parttcolar  he  most  be  acknowledged  &r 
to  surpass  his  patron.  In  the  distribution  of 
his  subject,  however,  he  fell  short  of  that  wri- 
ter. Thucydides,  aspiring  at  extraordinary  ac- 
curacy, divides  his  work  by  summers  and  win- 
ten,  rolating  apart  the  events  comprehended  in 
each  period  of  six  months.  But  this  space  of 
time  is  commonly  too  short  for  eventi  deserv- 
ing the  notice  of  history,  to  be  begun,  carried 
on,  and  completed.  His  narrative,  therefore,  is 
continually  broken  and  interrupted:  curiosity 
is  raised  without  b^ng  satisfied,  and  the  reader 
is  transported,  as  by  magic,  firom  Athens  to 
Corcyra,  from  Lesbos  to  Peloponnesus,  frt>m 
the  coast  of  Asia  to  Sicily.  Thucydides  foUows 
the  order  of  time ;  Herodotus  the  connection 
of  events :  in  the  language  of  a  great  critic, 
the  skill  and  taste  or  Hen^oUis  have  reduced 
a  very  complicated  argument  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole ;  the  preposterous  industry  of  Thu- 
cydides has  divided  a  very  simple  subject  into 
many  detached  parti  and  scattered  limbs  of 
history,  which  it  is  difficult  again  to  reduce  into 
one  regular  body.^  The  same  critic  observes, 
that  llerodotus's  history  not  only  possesses 
more  art  and  variety,  but  displays  more  gayety 
and  splendour.  A  settled  rioom,  doubtless, 
hangs  over  the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war :  but  what  is  the  history  of  all  wars,  but  a 
description  of  crimes  and  calamities?  The  aus- 
tere gravity  of  Thucydides  admirably  corres- 
ponds with  his  subject  His  majesty  is  worthy 
of  Athens,  when  she  commanded  a  thousand 
tributanr  republics.  His  concise,  nervous,  and 
energetic  style,  his  abrupt  brevity,  and  elabo- 
rate plamness,  admirably  represent  the  con- 
tentions of  active  life,  and  the  tumult  of  de- 
mocratical  assemblies.  Demoethenes,  whom 
Dionysius  himself  extols  above  all  orators, 
transcribed  sight  times,  not  the  elegant  flowing 
smoothness  of  Herodotus,  but  the  sententious, 
haish,  and  often  obscure  annals  of  Thucydides.' 

Thucydides  left  his  work  unfinished  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  continued  by  Xenophon,  who  deduced  the 
revolutions  of  Greece  through  a  series  of  forty- 
eight  years  to  the  battle  of  Mantinsa ;  a  work 
which  enables  us  to  pursue  the  important  se- 
ries of  Grecian  history. 

To  a  readw  accustomed  to  contemplate  the 
uniform  and  consistent  operations  of  modem 
policy,  it  must  appear  extraordinary  that,  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  two  yeare  from  the  sub- 
versicm  of  the  Athenian  democracy  by  a  Spar- 
tan general,  the  same  turbulent  form  ^  go- 
vemmenl  should  have  been  re-established  with 
new  splendour,  by  the  approbation,  sad  even 
the  assistance,  of  a  Spartan  king.  The  reasons 
explained  in  the  preceding  chapter  may  lessen, 
but  cannot  altogether  remove,  his  surprise ;  and, 
in  order  folly  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  this 
event,  it  is  necessary  to  conader  not  only  the 
internal  factions  which  distracted  the  oouneib 
of  Sparta,  but  the  external  objects  of  ambitioa 
or  revenge  which  solicited  and  employed  hn 
arms. 

While  the  fortune  of  the  Peloponnerian  war 
still  hung  in  donbtfol  suspense,  the  peaoefol  in- 
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habitanti  of  Elis  often  testified  ta  inclination  to 
preserve  an  inofienave  neutrality,  that  thej 
might  apply,  with  undivided  attention,  to  their 
happy  rural  labours,  to  the  administration  of 
tbe  Olympian  festival,  and  to  the  indispensable 
worship  of  those  gods  and  heroes  to  whom  their 
territory  vras  peculiarly  consecrated.  The  con- 
tinual solicitation  of  Sparta,  and  the  unprovoked 
violence  of  Athens,  determined  the  Elians  to 
declare  for  the  fonner  republic ;  but  of  all  the 
Spartan  allies  they  were  the  most  lukewarm  and 
indifferent.  In  time  of  action  their  assistance 
was  languid  and  ineffectual,  and  when  the  regu- 
lar return  of  the  Olympic  solemnity  suspended 
the  course  of  hostilities,  they  showed  little  par- 
tiality or  respect  for  their  powerful  confederates, 
whose  warlike  and  ambitious  spirit  seemed  in- 
compatible with  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
contemplative  tranquillity.  This  omission  of 
duty  was  followed  by  the  actual  trangression 
of  the  Elians.  In  conjunction  with  the  Man- 
tincans  and  Argives  they  deserted  the  alliance 
of  Sparta ;  defended  themselves  by  arms  against 
the  usurpations  of  that  republic;  and  excluded 
its  members  from  consulting  the  oracle,  and 
from  partaking  of  the  games  and  sacrifices  ce- 
lebrated at  Olympia.*  These  injuries  passed 
with  impunity  until  the  successful  issue  of  the 
war  of  Peloponnesus  disposed  the  Spartans  to 
feel  with  sensibility,  and  enabled  them  severely 
to  chastise  every  insult  that  had  been  offered 
them  during  the  less  prosperous  current  of  their 
fortune. 

While  Pansanias  and  Lysander  settled  the 
affairs  of  Athens  and  of  Asia,  Agis,  the  most 
OlvmD  warlike  of  their  princes,  levied  a 
xciv  ±  powerful  army,  to  inflict  a  late,  but 
A  P  ^^^  terrible  vengeance  on  the  Elians. 
A.V..4IU.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  enemy 

anprepared,  he  led  his  forces  through  the  coun- 
tries of  ArgoUs  and  Aehaia,  entering  the  Elian 
territory  by  the  way  of  Larissa,  and  intending 
to  march  by  the  shortest  road  to  the  devoted 
capital.  But  he  had  scarcely  passed  the  river 
Larissus,  which  gives  name  to  the  town,  and 
■eparates  the  adjoining  provbices  of  Elis  and 
Aehaia,  when  the  invaders  were  admonished, 
l>y  repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  to  abstain 
nom  ravaging  a  country  which  enjoyed  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  Heaven.  Into  such  a 
menace,  at  least,  this  terrible  phenomenon  was 
interpreted  by  the  superstition  of  the  Spartan 
liing,  who  immediately  repassed  the  river,  and, 
returning  home,  disbanded  his  army.  But  the 
hostility  of  the  Spartans  was  restrained,  not 
extinguished.  Having  offered  due  supplications 
uid  sacrifices  to  sanctify  the  impious  invasion, 
the  ephori,  next  year,  commanded  Agis  again 
to  levy  troops,  and  to  enter  the  Elian  territory. 
No  unfavourable  sign  checked  the  progress  of 
his  arms.*  During  two  summers  and  autumns, 
^e  country  was  desolated;  the  villages  burned 
or  demolished ;  their  inhabitants  dragged  into 
captivity;  the  sacred  edifices  were  despoiled  of 
^eir  most  valued  ornaments;  the  porticos, 
gymnasia,  and  temples,  which  adorned  the  city 
of  Jupiter,  were  many  of  them  reduced  to  ruins. 
The  Spartans  neither  alone  incurred  the  guilt. 


•  Thuejdid.  1.  v. 


nor  exclusively  enjoyed  the  profits  of  this  cniel 
devastation.  The  Elian  invasion  furnished  a 
rich  harvest  of.  plunder  to  the  Arcadians  and 
other  communities  of  Peloponnesus,  whose  ra- 
pacious lust  was  enflamed  by  the  virgin  bloom 
of  a  country  which  had  long  been  protected  by 
religion  against  the  ravages  of  war.  When  the 
principal  property  of  the  Elians  was  destroyed 
or  plundered,  the  Spartans  at  length  granted 
them  a  peace,  on  condition  that  they  surrender- 
ed their  fleet,  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  inferior  towns  and  villages,  which  were 
scattered  along  the  delightful  banks  of  the 
Peneus  and  the  Alpheus,  and  modelled  their  in- 
ternal government  according  to  the  plan  pre- 
scribed by  their  conquerors.' 

The  war  of  Elis  occupied,  but  did  not  engroes, 
the  attention  of  the  Spartans ;  nor  did  the  pn- 
Q,  nishment  of   that  unfortunate  re- 

v"4*  public  divert  them  fii>m  other  pro- 
A^  C  401  jocts  of  revenge.  The  Messeuians 
were  not  their  accidental  and  tem- 
porary, but  their  natural  and  inveterate,  foes ; 
and  nught  justly  expect  to  feel  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  their  triumph.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Messcn^,  and  the  long  wanderings 
and  misery  of  its  persecuted  citizens,  the  town 
of  Naupactus,  situate  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  furnished  a  safe  retreat  to 
a  feeble  remnant  of  that  ancient  community ; 
which,  flourishing  under  the  protection  of 
Athens,  spread  along  the  western  coast,  and 
planted  a  considerable  colony  in  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Cephalenia.  We  have  already 
described  the  memorable  gratitude  of  the  Mes- 
senians,  who  were  the  most  active,  zealous, 
and,  according  to  their  ability,  the  most  useful 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But 
their  assistance  (and  assistance  far  more  power- 
ful than  theirs)  proved  ineffectual ;  and  the 
time  was  now  arrived  when  they  were  to  suffer 
a  severe  punishment  for  their  recent  as  well  as 
ancient  injuries.  The  resentment  of  Sparta 
drove  them  from  Naupactus  and  Cephalenia. 
The  greater  part  escaped  to  Sicily;  above  three 
thousand  sailed  to  Cyrenaica,the  only  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Hellenic  race,  which  lay  be<- 
yond  the  reach  of  the  Lacedemonian  power.* 

From  the  era  of  this  important  migration,  the 
names  of  Sicily  and  Cyrenaica  will  seldom  oo- 
cur  in  the  present  history ;  on  which  account 
it  may  not  be  improper  briefly  to  explain  the 
causes  which  withdrew  from  the  general  sphere 
of  Grecian  politics  a  fruitful  and  extensive 
coast,  and  an  island  not  less  fruitful  and  exten- 
sive, and  fitr  more  populous  and  powerftil.  The 
insulated  situation  of  these  remote  provinces, 
while  it  rendered  it  extremely  inconvenient  for 
Greece  to  interfere  in  their  affairs,  peculiarly 
exposed  them  to  two  evils,  which  rendered  it 
still  more  inoonvenient  for  them  to  interfere  in 
the  aflairs  of  Greece.  Removed  from  the  pro-- 
teetion  of  their  Peloponnesian  ancestors,  both 
the  Cyreneans  and  Sicilians  often  endured  the 
oppression  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  often  saf> 
fered  the  ravages  of  foreign  barbarians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica  alternately  car« 
ried  on  the  war  against  the  Libians  and  Car- 

7  Xenophon  Hellen.  I.  HI.  e.  S.  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  p.  HA. 

8  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  p.  419. 
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Uiagimaiie.i  They  were  actually  oppreasod  by 
the  tyrant  Ariaton.  Soon  afterwards  tboy  re- 
covered their  civil  liberty;'  but  were  com* 
pelled  frequently  to  struggle  for  their  national 
independence.  Though  often  invaded,  their 
country  was  never  subdued  by  any  barbarian 
enemy  ;  and  their  liberties  survived  the  repub- 
lics of  their  European  brethren,  since  they  re- 
luctantly submitted  for  the  first  time  to  the 
fortunate  general  of  Alexander,  who,  in  the 
division  of  his  master's  conquests,  obtained  the 
fertile  and  wealthy  kingdom  of  Egypt.' 

The  revolutions  of  Sicily  are  far  b«tter  known 
than  those  of  Cyren^,  and  still  more  worthy  to 
be  remembered.  During  the  latter  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  assistance  given  by  Sy- 
racuse to  the  LacedtBmonians  became  gradually 
more  faint  and  imperceptible,  and  at  length  it 
was  totally  withdrawn.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  of  defending  the  safety  of  the 
whole  island,  in  which  that  of  the  capital  was 
involved,  agunst  the  formidable  descents  of  the 
Carthaginians,  whom  the  invitation  of  Segesta 
and  several  inferior  cities  at  variance  with  their 
powerful  neighboura,  the  hopes  of  acquiring  at 
once  those  valuable  commodities,  the  annual 
purchase  of  which  drained  Africa  of  such  im- 
mense treasures,  and,  above  all,  the  desire  of 
revenging  the  death  of  Hamilcar,  and  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Carthaginian  name  in  the  unfor 
tunate  siege  of  Himera,  encouraged  to  under- 
take and  carry  on  various  expeditions  for  the 
.  entire  subjugation  of  Sicily. 
Olvmo  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Ha- 

f.  a'       milcar,  was  entrusted  with  the  con- 
^i' '    '         duct  of  the  war,  which  commenced 

xc  f  ***®  ^®°''  ^""*'~**  *"**  \xn\h^  and 
'y*  A  continued,  with  little  intermission, 
.,«"*«!  till  the  four  hundred  and  fourth 
41U— 4i«.  y^^^  \if^oj^  the  Christian  era.  The 
domestic  troops  of  Carthage  were  reinforced  by 
their  African  allies.  Considerable  levies  were 
made  among  the  native  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
who  had  long  envied  the  splendour,  and  dread- 
ed the  power  of  the  Greeks,  to  whoso  conquest 
and  colonies  they  saw  no  bounds.  The  united 
army  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily 
in  a  proportionable  number  of  transports  and 
galleys.* 

The  design  of  Hannibal,  as  far  as  it  appears 
from  his  measures,  was  to  conquer  suocenively 
the  smaller  and  more  defenceless  towns,  before 
he  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  whose  natural  strength, 
recently  improved  by  art,  bidding  defiance  to 
assault,  could  only  be  taken  by  blockade.  The 
A  C  40d  ^^  campaign  was  rendered  memo- 
rable  by  the  conquest  of  Selinus 
and  Himera ;  the  second  by  the  demolition  of 
Agrigentum ;  the  third  by  the  taking  of  Gela* 
The  inferior  cities  of  Solas,  Eg^sU,  Motya, 
A  C  406  ^"^y^  Entelta,  and  Panorraus, 
a'c'405  ®^^*'*''  'nvito**  the  Carthaginian 
'  arms,  or  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance. The  invaders  might  have  proceeded 
to  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  the  main  object  of 
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their  expedition ;  but  pestilence  followed  the 
bloody  havoc  of  war,  and  swept  oSy  in  undis- 
tinguished ruin,  the  victon  and  the  vanquished. 
Not  only  the  general,  but  the  most  numerous 
portion  of  his  troops,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  this 
calamity ;  and  Hamilcar,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  contented  himself  with  leaving  gar- 
risons in  the  towns  which  had  been  conquered, 
and  returned  to  Africa  with  the  enfeebled  re- 
mains of  his  armament,  which  communicated 
the  pestilential  infection  to  Carthage,  where  it 
long  raged  with  destructive  f\iry.* 

According  to  the  genius  of  Grecian  supersti- 
tion, it  was  natural  to  ascribe  the  suffeiings  of 
the  Carthaginians  to  the  unexampled  cruelty 
and  impiety  with  which,  in  their  auccessive  ra- 
vages, they  had  deformed  the  fair  face  of  Sicily. 
It  would  be  useless  and  disgustful  to  describe  the 
horrid  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter  traof- 
acted  in  the  several  pUces  which  presumed  to 
resist  their  power.  Whatever  atrocities  coald 
be  invented  by  the  unprincipled  license  of  the 
Italians,  approved  by  the  stem  insensibility  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  inflicted  by  the  implaoible 
revenge  of  the  Africans,  were  committal  in  tbe 
miserable  cities  of  Selinus,  Himera,  Gela,  end 
Agrigentum.  After  the  taking  of  Himera, 
Hannibal  sacrificed  in  one  day  three  thousaDd 
of  its  inhabitants  to  the  manes  of  his  grand- 
father, who  in  the  first  Carthaginian  invasion, 
had  perished  before  its  walls ;  and  the  lot  of 
these  unhappy  victims,  dreadful  as  it  was, 
might  justly  be  an  object  of  envy  to  the  long 
tormented  natives  of  Gela  and  Selinus. 

Yet  of  all  Sicilian  cities,  the  fate  of  Agri- 
gentum seemed  the  most  worthy  to  be  deplored, 
from  the  striking  contrast  of  its  fallen  state 
with  its  recent  splendour  and  prosperity.    Tbe 
natural  beauties<i  of  Agrigentum  were  secured 
by  strength,  and  adorned  with  elegance ;  and 
whoever  considered  either  the  innumerable  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  itself,  or  the  say  cultiva- 
tion of  the  surreunding  territory,  which  abound- 
ed in  every  luxury  of  the  sea  and  land,  was 
ready  to  pronounce  the  Agrigentines  the  most 
favoured  inhabitants  of  the  earth.    The  exu- 
berant fertility  of  the  soil,  particularly  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  vines  and  olives,'  exceeded 
Gvery  thing  that  is  related  of  the  happiest  cli- 
mates, and  furnished  the  materials  of  a  lucra- 
tive commerce  with  the  populous  coast  of  Af- 
rica, which  was  very  sparingly  provided  in  those 
valuable  plants.    The  extraordinary  wealth  of 
the  Agrigentines  was  displayed  in  Uie  magnifi- 
cence of  public  edificee,'  and  in  the  splendid  en- 
joyment of  private  fortunes.   They  had  begun, 
and  almost  completed,  the  celebrated  temple  ot 
Jupiter,  built  in  the  grandest  style  of  architec- 
ture employed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  greatert 
and  moot  solemn  occasions.    Its  walls  were  en- 
compassed bj  pillars  witltout,  and  adorned  by 
pilasters  within ;  and  its  magnitude  far  exceed- 
ed the  ordinary  dimensions  of  ancient  tenipi<^ 
as  it  extended  three  hundred  a  forty  feet  in 
length,  sixty  in  breadth,  and  a  hundred  and 
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ftwentjr  in  height,  without  inchidiag  tho  lofty 
and  spacioof  dome.  The  gjmndeur  of  the  doo» 
and  veetihule  conreiponded  with  tlie  gimple 
majestj  of  the  whole  edifice,  whoee  eculptured 
ornamente  repreaented,  with  finiahed  elegance, 
and  with  a  lahoriooa  accuracy  that  diatinguish- 
ed  each  particular  figure,  Uie  defeat  of  the 
Giants,  and  the  taking  of  Troy ;  reapectively, 
the  moat  illuatrioua  exploits  of  Grecian  gods, 
and  Grecian  heroes. 

This  noble  monument,  consecrated  to  piety 
and  patriotism,  might  be  contrasted,  by  a  philo- 
sophic mind,  with  others  destined  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose.  Without  the  walls  of  Agrigen- 
lum,  an  artificial  pond,  or  rather  lake,  thirty  feet 
deep  and  near  a  mile  in  circumference,  was 
c^ontinnally  replenished  with  a  rare  yariety  of 
the  most  delicate  fishes,  to  furnish  a  sure  sup- 
ply to  the  sumptuous  extravagance  of  public 
entertainments.  But  nothing  could  rival  the 
elegance  and  beanty  of  the  tombs  and  sepul- 
chres erected  by  the  Agrigentines,  to  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  their  coursers  which  had  obtained 
the  Olympic  prize  -,  and,  if  we  believe  the  tes- 
timony of  an  eye-witnesB,8  to  commemorate  the 
quails  and  other  delicate  birds,  which  were 
cherished  with  an  afiectionate  and  partial  fond- 
ness by  the  effeminate  youth  of  both  sexes. 
Such  capricious  and  absurd  abuses  of  opiilence 
and  the  arts  might  be  expected  amidst  the  mor- 
tifying discrimination  oi  ranks,  and  the  enor- 
mous superabundance  of  private  riches,  which 
distinguished  the  Agrigentines.  The  labour  of 
numerous  and  active  slaves  cultirated  agricul- 
ture and  maDufactuies  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. From  the  profit  of  these  servile  hands 
many  citizens  attained,  and  exceeded,  the  mea- 
sure not  only  of  Grecian,  but  of  modern  wealth. 
A  short  time  before  the  siege  of  the  town, 
Hexenitus  returned  in  triumph  from  Olympia, 
with  three  hundred  chariot^  each  drawn  by 
two  milk-white  horses  of  Sicilian  blood.  Antis- 
thenes  had  eclipsed  this  magnificence  in  cele- 
brating the  marniage  of  his  daughter.  But 
every  native  of  Agrigentum  yielded  the  fame 
of  splendour  to  the  hospitable  Gellias,  whose 
palace  conld  entertain  and  lodge  five  hundred 
gneets,  who  had  been  clothed  from  his  ward- 
robe, and  whose  cellars,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  spacious  reservoirs,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  daily  invited  the  joyous  festivity  of  stran- 
gers and  citisens. 

Before  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion,  the 
Aprigentines,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Selinus  and 
Hunera,  had  prepared  whatever  seemed  most 
necessary  for  their  own  defence.  Their  maga- 
zines were  stored  with  provisions,  their  arsei^ 
with  arms.  Elevated  by  the  ooofidence  of  pros- 
perity, they  had  courage  to  resist  the  first  im- 
pressions of  their  enemies ;  but,  corrupted  by 
the  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury,  they  wanted 
fortitude  to  persevere.  Their  allies  in  Sicily, 
and  Italy  showed  not  that  degree  of  ardour 
which  might  have  been  expected  in  a  war  which 
so  deeply  concerned  them  all :  yet,  by  the  par- 
tial assistance  of  Syracuse,  Gela,  and  Camerina, 
as  well  as  several  Grecian  allies  in  Italy,  the 
Agrigentines  stood  the  siege  eight  months,  dur- 
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mg  which,  the  Carthaginians  employed  evm 
resource  of  strength  and  ingenuity.  At  length 
the  place  was  rmluced  to  great  difficulties  by 
means  of  immense  wooden  machines,  drawn  on 
wheels,  which  enabled  the  besiegers  to  fight  on 
equal  ground  with  those  who  defended  the 
walls.  But  before  any  breach  was  effected,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  determined  to 
abandon  the  city. 

Jn  the  obscurity  of  night,  they  departed  with 
their  wives  and  families,  and  many  of  them  for- 
tunately escaped  to  Gela,  Syracuse,  and  Leon- 
tium.  Others,  wanting  courage  for  this  danger- 
ous resolution,  or  unwilling  to  survive  the  fate 
of  their  country,  perished  by  their  own  hands. 
A  third  class,  more  timid,  or  more  superstitious, 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  temples,  expecting 
to  be  saved  by  the  protection  of  the  gods,  or  by 
the  religious  awe  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Bar- 
barians no  more  respected  what  was  sacredt 
than  what  was  profane.  The  consecrated  sta- 
tues, and  altars,  and  offerings,  were  confounded 
with  things  the  most  vile,  and  plundered  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  promiscuous  ruin.  One  memora- 
ble act  of  dospair  may  represtet  the  general 
horror  of  this  dreadful  scene.  With  his  numer- 
ous friends,  and  most  valued  treasure,  the  hu- 
mane and  hospitable  Gellias  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva ;  but  when  he  under- 
stood the  universal  desolation  of  his  country, 
he  set  fire  to  that  sacred  edifice,  choosing  to 
perish  by  the  flames  rather  than  by  the  rage  of 
the  Carthaginians.* 

Olvmn  ^^^  fourscore  years  before  the 

xciu  1  demolition  of  Agiigentum,  Sicily 
A  C  408  ^^"^  acquired  immortal  glory,  by  de- 
'  feating  more  numerous  invaders; 
but,  at  that  time,  Uie  efforts  of  the  whole  island 
were  united  and  animated  by  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  Gelon;  whereas,  amidst  the  actual 
dangers  and  trepidation  of  the  Carthaginian 
war,  the  Sicilians  were  distracted  by  domestic 
factions.  Syracuse  had  banished  the  only  man 
whose  consummate  wisdom,  and  approved  va* 
lour  and  fidelity,  seemed  worthy  to  direct  the 
helm  in  the  present  tempestuous  inncture.  In 
the  interval  between  the  siege  of  Himera  and 
that  of  Agrigentum,  the  patriotic  Hermocratus 
had  returned  to  Sicily ;  and,  at  the  head  of  hie 
numerous  adherents,  had  attempted  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  the  capital.  But  the  attempt  was 
immediately  fatal  to  himself;  and,  in  its  conse- 
quences, destructive  of  the  public  freedom. 
His  partisans,  though  discomfited  and  banished, 
soon  found  a  loader  qualified  to  avenge  their 
cause,  and  to  punish  the  ingratitude  of  Syra* 
cuse. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Dionysius,  a  youth 
of  twenty-two  years;  of  mean  parentage,  but 
unbounded  ambition;  destitute  (if  we  believe 
historians)  of  almost  erery  yirtue,  and  possess- 
ed of  every  talent ;  and  whose  fortune  it  was,  to 
live  and  flourish  amidst  those  perturbed  cirw 
cumstances  of  foreign  war  and  civil  dissension, 
which  are  favourable  to  the  elevation  of  supe- 
rior minds.  Though  esteemed  and  entrusted 
by  Hennocrates,  who  could  more  easily  discern 
the  merit  of  his  abilities,  than  discover  the  dan- 
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Sr  of  hifl  ambitioii,  Dtmiynne  had  gained 
ends  in  the  oppoeite  factiont  hy  whose  in- 
terest he  was  recalled  from  exile.  His  serrioes 
in  the  Carthaginian  war  raised  him  to  eminence. 
He  excelled  in  valoar ;  he  was  unriTalled  in 
eloquence ;  his  ends  were  pursued  with  steady 
perseyerance;  his  means  were  yaried  with  con- 
yenient  fleziUlity ;  the  appearance  of  patriotism 
lendered  him  popular,  and  he  employed  his 
popularity  to  restore  his  banished  friends. 

The  gratitude  of  one  party,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  both,  enabled  him  to  attain  the  command 
of  the  mercenaries,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Olymo         ®°'  ^  ^^  ^®"'  solicitous  to  con- 

7..  P'  qoer  the  Carthaginians  than  to  en- 
A  C  405  '^^^  ^^  fellow-citisens,  whose  fac- 
*  ^*^^'  tious  turbulence  rendered  them  un- 
worthy of  liberty.  By  the  affected  dread  of 
violence  from  his  enemies,  he  obtained  a  guard 
for  his  person,  which  his  artful  generosity  easily 
attached  to  his  interest ;  and  the  arms  of  his 
troops,  the  influence  and  wealth  of  Philistus, 
the  historian  of  Sicily,  who  was  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  the  second  Thncydides,' 
aboye  all  his  own  crafty  and  daring  ambition, 
enabled  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-6ye,  to  usurp 
the  goyemment  of  Syracuse,  which  he  held  for 
thirty-eight  years. 

During  his  long  and  actiye  reign  he  was  gene- 
Olymo        '*^7  engaged  in  war;   sometimes 

' i'  A  ^'^  ^^  Carthaginians,  sometimes 
A   i  ^ne    with  his  reyolted  subjects.    Yet  in 
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subjects, 
both  contests  he  Bnally  preyailed, 
Olymo  **•"•▼*»?  reduced  the  Carthaginian 
cii  ±  power  in  Sicily,  and  appeased,  or  in- 
A  ^'c  367  ^^^^'^^'l  domestic  rebellion.  His 
*  '  '  actual  condition,  howeyer  splendid, 
he  regarded  only  as  a  preparation  for  higher 
grandeur.  He  besieged  and  took  Rhegium, 
the  key  of  Italy:  nor  could  the  feeble  confede- 
racy of  the  Italian  Greeks  haye  preyented  the 
/  conquest  of  that  country,  had  not  the  renewed 
hostilities  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  fresh  dis- 
contents at  home^  interrupted  the  progress  of 
his  arms.  This  growing  storm  he  resisted  as 
successfully  as  before,  and  transmitted,  to  a  de- 
grenerate  son,  the  peaceful  inheritance  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Sicily;  afW  having  strength- 
ened, with  wonderful  art,  the  fortifications  of 
the  capital;  enlarged  the  size,  and  improved 
the  form  of  the  Syracusan  pr^leys;  invented 
the  military  catapults,  an  eogme  of  war  which 
he  employed,  with  ^te^X  advantage,  in  the  siege 
of  Motya  and  Rhegium ;  and  not  only  defended 
his  native  island  against  foreign  invasion,  but 
rendered  its  power  formidable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

His  poetical  labours  were  the  least  uniformly 
successful  of  all  his  undertakings.  His  verses, 
though  rehearsed  by  the  most  skilful  rhapeo- 
dists  of  the  age,  were  treated  with  signal  eon- 
tempt  at  the  Olympic  games.  A  second  time 
he  renewed  his  pretension  to  literary  fame  in 
that  illustrious  assembly ;  but  his  ambassador 
was  insulted  by  the  most  humiliating  indigni- 
ties ;  and  the  orator  Lysias  pronounced  a  dis- 
course, in  which  he  maintained  the  impropriety 
of  admitting  the  representative  of  an  impious 
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tyrant  to  assist  at  a  soleomity  eonsaerated  to 
A  r  'Wr  "^<*'*«  virtue,  and  liberty .3  Tbs 
A.  K^,  XI,  ^j^tion  ^f  Lyria,  leaves  room  to 
suspect  that  the  plenitude  of  Dionyaite's  power, 
rather  than  the  defect  of  his  poetry,  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  and  derision  of  the  Olympic 
spectators;  and  this  suspicion  reeeives  strong 
confirmation  by  considering,  that,  in  the  list 
year  of  his  reign,  he  deserved  and  obtained  the 
poetic  crown  at  Athens;  a  city  renowned  for 
the  impartiality  of  its  literary  decision.* 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  with  such  an  active, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  mind ;  with  such 
a  variety  of  talenU,  and  such  an  accumulation 
of  glory,  Dionysius  should  be  universally  held 
out  and  branded,  as  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  an  odious  and  miserable  tyrant,  the 
object  of  terror  in  his  own,  and  of  detestation  in 
succeeding  ages.  Yet  the  oncorrupted  evi- 
dence of  histofy  will  prove,  that  the  chartcter 
of  Dionysius  was  not  decisively  flagitious.  His 
situation  rendered  it  artificial;  and  he  is  ac- 
knowledged often  to  have  assumed  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue.  Always  crally  and  cautions; 
but  by  turns,  as  it  suited  his  interest,  mild,  aiia- 
ble,  and  condescending;  or  cruel,  arrogant,  lad 
imperious:  nor  did  the  Symeusans  feel  the 
rigour  of  his  tyranny,  until  Uiey  had  justly  pro- 
voked it  by  an  insurrection,  during  which  they 
treated  his  wife  and  children  with  the  most  bar- 
barons  and  brutal  fUry.  But  there  are  two 
circumstances  in  the  character  of  Dionysius 
which  peculiarly  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
moralists  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  which  the 
moderation  or  the  softness  of  modem  times  will 
be  dispoeed  to  consider  with  less  severity.  He 
had  usurped  the  goyemment  of  a  free  republic; 
necessarily  f    " 


heinous  in  the  sight  of  those 
who  held  the  assassination  of  a  tyrant  to  be  the 
most  meritorious  exertion  of  human  virtue;  and 
he  professed  an  open  contempt  for  the  religion 
of  his  country ;  a  crime  of  which  the  bare  sni- 
picion  had  brought  to  death  the  most  amiaUe 
and  respected  or  men.  Yet  the  impiety  of  Dio- 
nysius was  only  the  child  of  his  interest,  and 
sometimes  the  parent  of  his  wit.  He  strip- 
ped a  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter  of  a  golden 
robe,  observing,  that  it  was  too  heavy  in  sum- 
mer, and  too  oold  in  winter.  For  a  »•*>? 
equally  ingenious  he  deprived  JEscuUpius  of 
his  golden  beard;  asserting,  that  such  a  venera- 
ble ornament  ill  became  the  son  of  the  beardless 
Apollo.  But  if  he  despoiled  the  altsrs  and 
statues,  he  increased  and  improved  the  fleets 
and  armies,  of  8|yracuso,  which  were  success- 
fully employed  against  the  public  enemy.  A^d 
to  the  general  current  of  satire  and  declamation 
against  this  extraordinary  man,<  may  be  op- 
posed the  opinion  of  Folybius  and  Scipio 
Africanns,  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the 
most  illustrious  age  of  Rome:  ^'That  none 


8  Life  of  LjiUs,  p.  117.    Dionya.  Haltcar.  de  Dtmo^- 

3  laoerat  Paneryr.  •, 

4  The  aothentie  histonr  of  th«  reifn  of  Dioarno' " 
oopioualy  recordod  by  Diodonia  Sicttlos,  I.  xiv*  ***V.  l. 
relate  the  numi^roiMi  and  improbable  etorie*  told  <>■  |!'J"  ^ 
Cicero,  Pluiarch,  Seneca,  and  other  moralisU,  wouW  w  » 
tranacribe  what  It  la  not  oaay  to  believe.  The  w<^  "!| 
conanlt,  particularly,  Plot.  ex.  edit.  Parit,  In  Mowl-P^ 
etKt  lie  Garrul.  p.  508.  In  Dion.  p.  Wl;  and  »«nooi 
paaaagea  of  Cicero  d«  OlBeiia,  and  ToaeoUn.  Qa««t* 
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erer  eonoeited  his  fchenieg  with  more  pru- 
deuce,  or  ezecnted  them  with  more  boldnees, 
than  Dionyaiot  the  Elder.'' 

Hie  eon,  Dionysiue  the  Toanger,  exceeded 
hie  vices  without  possessing  his  abilities.  The 
reign  of  this  second  tyrant  was  distracted  and 
inglorious.  His  kinsman  Dion,  the 
amiable  disciple  of  Plato,  endea* 
▼oured  to  correct  the  disorders  of 
his  ungovemed  mind.  But  the  task 
was  too  heavy  for  Dion,  and  even 
for  Plato  himself.  The  former,  un- 
able to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the 
prince,  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
people.  His  patriotism  interrupted,  but  did  not 
destroy,  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  which  was 
finally  abolished,  twenty -two  years  after  he  first 
mounted  the  throne,  by  the  magnanimity  of 
Timoleon.*  This  revolution  happened  only 
two  years  be^re  Corinth,  the  country  of  Timo- 
leon,  as  well  as  the  other  republics  of  Greece, 
submitted  to  the  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon; 
and,  having  lost  their  own  independence,  be- 


Olymp. 
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came  inoapable  oi  aasnrting  the  freedom  of  their 
colonies. 

New  tyrants  started  up  in  Syracuse,  and  al- 
most in  ever;^  city  of  Sicily,  and  held  a  preca- 
Olvmn  '^°"*  *^*J  uxider  the  alternate  pro- 
^^T^?*  '  taction  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
A  C  212.  Rouians.  The  citizens  of  Syracuse, 
mindful  of  their  ancient  fame,  de- 
throned their  usurpers,  and  enjoyed  consider- 
able intervals  of  liberty.  But  at  length  the 
Romans  gained  possession  of  the  place ;  the 
persevering  valour  of  Marcellus,  assisted  bv  the 
treachery  of  tho  garrison,  prevailing,  after  a 
siege  of  three  years,  over  the  bold  efforts  of 
mechanical  power,  directed  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  Archimedes.^  The  reduction  of  the 
capital  was  immediately  followed  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  adjoining  territory ;  and  Sicily 
came  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  eldest  province 
of  Rome,  and  the  first  country,  without  the 
limits  of  Italy,  whic^  had  taught  that  victorious 
republic  to  taste  and  enjoy  the  sweeti  of  foreign 
dominion.^ 
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TyHTLE  the  operations  of  war  conspired 
with  the  revolutions  of  government,  to 
detach  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Olvmo  Cyren^,  from  the  general  interests 
j^  ^'  and  politics  of  the  mother  country, 
A.  C  404.  ^  ^^^  <'^  events,  not  less  curious 
•  ***•  than  important,  connected,  in  the 
closest  intimacy,  the  history  of  Greece  with  the 
annals  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  same  me- 
morable year  which  terminated  the  destructive 
war  of  Peloponnesus  brought  to  a  conclusion 
the  active  and  prosperous  reign  of  Darius  No- 
thus.  He  named  as  his  successor  Artaxerxes, 
■tyled  Mneraon,from  the  strength  of  his  memory; 
uid  persisted  in  this  choice,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  artful  and  ambitions  Pa- 
rysatis,  who  employed  her  extensive  influence 
over  the  mind  of  an  old  and  uxorious  husband, 
to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  Cyms,  the  younger 
brother  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  peculiar  favour- 
ito  of  his  mother.  The  rivalship  of  the  young 
princes,  both  of  whom  were  at  court  during  the 
fwt  illness  of  Darius,  unhappily  degenerated 
into  enmity ;  and  a  dreumstance,  which  would 

S  Corn.  Nepoc.    Diodonif  Sieul.    Plut.  Dion. 
oPolyb.Ezoorptl.viii.   Plut  in  Maroell.   • 
.  yj^^y*  L  xxiv.  et  Cioero  in  Venem  in  few  wotda-mOm- 
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be  thought  immaterial  in  the  present  age,  in- 
creased the  indignation  of  Cyrus.  The  birth 
of  Artaxerxes  had  happened  before  the  acces- 
sion of  his  father  to  the  throne,  but  Cyrus  was 
bom  the  son  of  a  king ;  a  distinction  which, 
however  frivolous  it  may  appear  in  modem 
times,  had  engaged  Darius  Hystaspes  to  prefer 
Xerxes,  the  younger  of  his  sons,  to  his  elder 
brother  Artabazanes.B 

The  precedent  established  by  such  an  illus- 
trious monarch  might  have  enforced  the  partial 
arguments  of  Parysatis,  and  both  might  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  strong  claim  of  merit, 
since  Cyras  early  discovered  such  talents  and 
virtues,  as  fitted  him  to  fill  the  most  difficult, 
and  to  adorn  the  most  exalted,  station.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  had  obtained  the  govem- 
ment  of  Lydia,  Phfygia,  and  Cappadocia ;  and 
the  same  mandate  of  Darius,  which  destroyed 
his  hopes  of  succession  to  the  Persian  throne, 
rendered  him  hereditary  satrap  of  those  valua- 
ble provinces.  On  the  demise  of  that  monarch, 
Cyrus  prepared  to  return  to  Asia  Minor,  at- 
tended by  the  same  escort  with  which  he  had 
come  to  Sosa ;  a  faithftil  body  of  three  hundred 
heavy-armed  Greeks,  commanded  by  Xenias, 
an  Arcadian.  But  when  he  prepared  to  leave 
court,  a  very  criminal  and  unfortunate  incident 
retarded  his  departure.    The  selfish  an^perfi- 
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dioas  TiaBaphemea,  who  expected  to  divide  the 
■poilB  of  the  jounijr  prinoe,  accused  him  of  trea- 
son. He  was  apprehended  by  order  of  Arta- 
zerxes ;  but  the  powerful  protection  of  Parjrsatis, 
who,  though  she  lored  only  one,  was  belored, 
or  at  least  feared,  by  both  of  her  sons,  defended 
his  life,  vindicated  his  honour,  and  restored  him 
in  safety  to  his  goyemment. 

The  danger  Uiat  had  threatened  his  person 
could  not  much  affect  the  heroic  fortitude  of 
Cyrus ;  but  the  afl^nt  offered  to  his  dignity 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart;  and  from  the  moment 
that  he  recovered  his  freedom,  he  determined  to 
revenge  his  injuries,*  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 
In  the  despotic  countries  of  the  East,  as  there 
is  scarcely  any  intermediate  gradation  between 
the  prince  and  people,  and  scarcely  any  alterna- 
tive but  that  of  dominion  or  servitude,  a  die- 
contented  or  rebellions  subject  must  either  stifle 
his  animosity,  submit  to  die,  or  aspire  to  reign.^ 
The  magnanimity  of  Cyrus  naturally  preferred 
the  road  of  danger  and  glory ;  he  prepared  not 
only  to  punish  the  injustice,  but  to  usurp  the 
throne  of  Artaxerxe8,«idefended  as  it  was  by  a 
million  of  armed  men,  and  protected  both  by 
the  power  of  superstition,  and  by  the  splendour 
of  hereditary  renown.  The  design  would  hare 
been  great,  but  romantic,  if  the  young  prince 
had  not  enjoyed  very  extraordinary  resources  in 
the  powers  of  his  own  mind,  in  the  affectionate 
attachment  of  his  Barbarian  subjects,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  his  La- 
cedemonian allies. 

Whether  we  consider  what  he  said,  or  what 
he  did,  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  or 
the  more  unerring  testimony  of  bis  life  and 
actions,  Cyrus  appears  to  have  been  bom  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  and  particularly  for  the 
honour  of  Asia,  which,  though  the  richest  and 
most  populous  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  never, 
in  any  age,  abounded  in  great  characters.  From 
the  age  of  seven  years,  he  had  been  trained,  at 
the  gate  of  the  palace,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  to 
manage  the  horse,  and  to  speak  truth;  according 
to  the  discipline  instituted  by  the  great  founder 
of  the  monarchy,  and  well  adapted,  in  an  age  of 
simplicity,  to  form  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
Persia.  But  in  the  course  of  two  centuries, 
the  progress  of  refinement  and  luxury,  the  in- 
fectious example  of  a  corrupt  court,  and  the  per- 
fidious lessons  of  the  world,  had  perverted,  or 
rendered  ineffectual,  a  very  salutary  system  of 
education ;  and  the  grandees  of  Persia,  what- 
ever proficiency  they  made  in  their  exercises,  felt 
so  little  regard  for  veracity,  that  (as  will  abun- 
dantly appear  in  the  sequel)  they  seldom  spoke 
but  with  a  view  to  deceive,  and  rarely  made  a 
promise  which  they  did  not  break,  or  took  an 
oath  which  they  did  not  violate.  The  behaviour 
of  Cyrus  was  totally  the  reverse.  He  equalled, 
and  surpassed  his  companions  in  all  exterior 
accomplishments.  But  while  his  manly  beauty, 
his  bodily  activity  and  address,  and  the  superior 


1  Xonoph.  Aimba*.  1.  i.  e.  i.  ThU  was  the  origin  of  hia 
retentment,  which  Xenophon  eiprMwi  with  great  delicacy; 
•  i$  *ttiv¥tvr*(  »mt  «ri;u«r5fic,  CowX.fviT«i  «3rw(  >ui|rer« 
■rt  irra^Mo-i  t^i  mii-fprn^  fee.  He  aaaerted  independence, 
the  flrat  wlib  of  every  creat  mind. 

9  "Cyrui  determined  no  lonfer,**  isya  Xenophon,  "to 
depend  on  hia  brothev ;  «xx«  ^v  twvnrMt  esnxivrair  ovr* 
•Kaiv*v,  but,  if  poisibie,  to  reifs  io  kta  itead.** 


courage,  as  well  as  dcUl,  which  he  displayed  in 
hunting,  horsemanship,  and  eyery  militaiy  ex- 
ercise, commanded  the  admiration  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  he  himself  seems  not  to  have  estimated 
such  superficial  advantages  beyond  their  real 
worth.  He  regarded  inteffrity  of  heart  as  the 
only  solid  basis  of  a  great  <maracter.  Hia  probi- 
ty was  uniform,  his  word  sacred,  his  friendship 
inviolable.  In  the  giddy  season  of  youth,  he 
yielded,  with  uncommon  docility,  to  the  admo- 
nitions of  experience.  Neither  wealth,  nor 
birth,  nor  rank,  but  age  and  virtue,  were  the 
objects  of  his  respect :  and  his  behaviour,  equally 
meritorious  and  singular,  was  justly  and  uni- 
versally admired. 

His  subjects  in  Lesser  Asia,  in  particular, 
were  seized  with  the  most  pleasing  astonishment, 
when,  instead  of  a  greedy  and  voluptuous  satrap, 
eager  only  to  squeeze,  to  amass,  and  to  enjoy, 
they  beheld  a  prince  who  preferred  the  public 
interest  to  his  own ;  who  alleviated  the  weight 
of  taxes,  that  he  might  encourage  the  operations 
of  industry ;  whose  own  hands  gave  the  useful 
example  of  rural  labour;'  whose  d^isions 
united  justice  and  mercy ;  and  whose  active 
vigilance  introduced  (what  neither  before  nor 
since  the  f^remment  of  Cyrus  has  been  known 
in  the  Asiatic  peninsula)  such  a  regularity  of 
police,  as  rendered  inteiapourse  safe,  and  pro- 
perty secure. 

The  virtues  of  justice  and  integrity,  when  ac- 
companied with  diligence  and  abilities,  must 
procure  such  a  degree  of  respect  for  the  admin- 
istration, as  will  naturally  be  extended  to  the 
person,  o£  a  prince.  But  something  farther  is 
required,  not  to  obtain  the  public  gratitude  and 
esteem,  but  to  excite  the  affectionate  ardour  of 
select  and  devoted  friends ;  without  the  assist- 
ance of  whom,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  accomplish 
any  great  and  memorable  design.  Cyrus  excel- 
led ul  his  contemporaries  in  the  art  both  of  ac- 
quiring and  of  preserving  the  most  valuable 
friendships.  His  gratitude  overpaid  every  fa- 
vour ;  his  liberality  was  large,  yet  discerning ; 
and  his  donatives  were  always  enhanced  by  the 
handsome  and  affectionate  manner  in  which 
they  were  bestowed.  When  he  discovered  a 
man  really  worthy  of  his  confidence  and  esteem, 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  giving  him  a  partial 
share  of  his  affections;  he  gave  his  heart  entire: 
and  it  was  his  constant  prayer  to  the  gods,  that 
he  might  live  to  requite  and  surpass  the  good 
ofHcefi  of  his  friends,  and  the  injuries  of  his 
enemies.^ 

With  such  sentiments  and  character,  Cyrus 
acquired  the  firm  attachment  of  a  few,  and  the 
willing  obedience  of  all  his  Barbarian  subjects, 
in  the  populous  provinces  which  be  commanded, 
whose  united  strength  exceeded  a  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men ;  who,  un warlike  as  they 
were,  yet  excelled,  both  in  bravery  and  in  skill, 
the  effeminate  troops  of  Upper  Asia. 

They  were  probably  indebted  for  this  advan- 
tage to  thei»  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  whose 
disciplined  valour,  far  more  than  the  numbers  of 
his  Barbarians,  encouraged  Cyrus  to  undertake 
an  expedition  for  acquiring  the  empire  of  the 


9  Xenoph.  ibid.  Cie.  in  Seneet.  Plut  in  Lynnd.  have 
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East  By  tbe  most  important  Mrrices  he  had 
deserved  the  g^titude  of  the  LaoedflBmonian  re- 
public ;  which  had  been  raised,  chiefly  by  his 
awietance,  to  the  head,  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
command  of  the  sea.  In  return  for  that  favour, 
so  inestimable  in  the  sight  of  an  ambitious  peo- 
ple, the  Spartans  readily  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, by  sending  into  Asia  eight  hundred 
heavy-armed  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
intrepid  Cheirisophus ;  and  they  charged  their 
admiral,  Samius,  who  had  succeeded  Lysander 
m  the  government  of  the  Ionian  coast,  faith- 
fuUy  to  co-operate  with  Cyrus,  by  employing 
his  powerful  fleet  in  whatever  service  the  Per- 
sian prince  might  think  proper  to  recommend.* 
Had  they  done  nothing  more  than  this,  Cyrus 
might  weQ  have  approved  their  useful  gratitude; 
especially  as  their  alliance,  securing  him  on 
the  side  of  Europe,  enabled  him,  without  dan- 
ger, to  drain  his  western  garrisons,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  strength  of  his  army.  But  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Spartans  carried  them  still  farther. 
They  allowed  him  to  recruit  his  forces  in  every 
part  of  their  dominions ;  and  the  generous  mu- 
nificence of  Cyrus  had  acquired  numerous  par- 
tisans well  qualified  to  raise  and  to  command 
those  valuable  levies.  Clearchus  the  Spartan, 
Menon  the  Thessalian,  Proxenus  the  Bceotian, 
Agias  the  Arcadian,  and  Socrates  the  Achean, 
all  alike  devoted  to  the  interest  and  glorv  of  the 
Persian  prince,  collected,  chiefly  from  their  re- 
spective republics,  above  ten  thousand  heavy- 
aimed  men,  and  near  three  thousand  archers 
and  targeteers. 

These  preparations,  which  were  carried  on 
with  silence  and  celerity,  deceived  the  haughty 
indolence  of  the  Persians ;  but  they  could  not 
escape  the  vigilance  of  Alcibiades,  who  then 
resided  at  Grynium,  a  town  of  Phfygia,  under 
the  protection  of  Fhamabazus.  Moved  by  re- 
sentment agrainst  the  Lacedemonians,  or  am- 
bitious of  gaining  merit  with  the  great  king, 
he  desired  an  escort  from  the  satrap,  that  he 
might  undertake  with  safety  a  journey  to  Susa, 
in  order  to  acquaint  Artaxerxes  with  the  hostile 
designs  of  hia  brother.  Pharnabazus,  who  pos- 
seasid  not  the  merit,  desired  the  reward  of  the 
discovery ;  and  therefore  (as  we  formerly  had 
occasion  to  relate)^  readily  gratified  the  request 
of  Lysander,  by  the  destruction  of  Alcibiades. 
Olvmo  neither  the  intelligence  con- 

J  J^'  veyed  by  the  Persian  governor,  nor 
AC  400    the  repeated  solicitations  of  Tissa- 

.  Vy.  4UU.  pi^fQQg^  QQf  ^0  consciousness  of 
his  own  injustice  and  cruelty,  could  rouse  Arta- 
xerxes from  the  profound  security  of  his  re- 
pose. Cyrus  completed  his  levies  ¥rithout  mo- 
lestation, and  almost  without  suspicion;  and 
prepared,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  four 
hundred  before  Christ,  to  march  from  the  Io- 
nian coast  into  Upper  Asia,  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  and  above  thir- 
teen thousand  Greeks.  His  journey  towards 
Babylon,  his  defeat  and  death  m  the  plain  of 
Cynaxa,  the  retreat  and  dispersion  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  tho  memorable  return  of  the  Greeks 
to  their  native  country,  have  been  related  by 
the  admired  disciple  of  Socrates  (whom  the 
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friendship  of  Prozenus,  the  Bootian,  recom- 
mended to  the  service  and  esteem  of  Cyrus,) 
with  such  descriptive  beauty,  with  such  pro- 
found knowledge  of  war  and  of  human  nature, 
and  with  such  inimitable  eloquence,  as  never 
were  re-united  in  the  work  of  any  one  man  hot 
that  of  Xenophon  the  Athenian.  Tho  retreat 
was  principally  conducted  by  Xenophon  hin)- 
self ;  which  has  enabled  him  to  adorn  his  nar- 
rative with  such  an  affecting  variety  of  inci- 
dents and  characters  as  will  always  serve  to 
prove  that  the  force  of  truth  and  nature  is  far 
superior  to  the  powers  of  the  most  fertile  fancy. 
It  would  be  an  undertaking  not  only  hardy,  but 
presumptuous,  to  invade  ue  province  of  such 
an  accomplished  writer,  if  the  design  of  the 
present  work  did  not  oblige  us  to  select  the 
principal  circumstances  vAich  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  times,  and  connect  the  expe- 
dition of  Cyrus  with  the  subsequent  history  of 
Greece. 

Having  assembled  his  forcee  at  Sardis,  the 
Persian  prince  Was  carried,  by  the  activity  of 
his  resentment  or  ambition,  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  towards  Upper  Asia.  In  ninety-three 
marcfakM  he  travelled  through  the  oentnl  pro* 
viiices  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Cappadocia;  tra- 
versed the  mountains  of  Cilicia;  passed  unre- 
sisted through  Syria;  crossed  the  Euphrates  at 
Thapsacua;  and  after  penetrating  the  desert, 
entered  the  confines  of  Babylonia.  In  a  jour- 
ney of  above  twelve  hundred  milea,  his  numer- 
ous army  experienced  fewer  difficulties  than 
might  naturally  be  expected.  The  fertile 
territory  of  Asia  Minor  supplying  them  abun- 
dantly with  provisions,  enabled  them  to  pro- 
ceed commonly  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles  a-day;  and  almost  every  second  day 
brought  them  to  a  large  and  populous  city. 
The  dependent  satraps  or  viceroys  of  Lycaonia 
and  Cilicia  were  less  solicitous  to  defend  the 
throne  of  Artaxerxes,  than  anxious  to  protect 
their  respective  provinces  from  plunder  and  de- 
vastation. But  the  former  experienced  the  se- 
verity of  an  invader  whom  he  had  the  weak- 
ness to  oppose,  without  the  strength  or  courage 
to  resist^ 

Syennesis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  had  reason  to 
fear  that  his  country  might  be  plundered  with 
equal  rapacity.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  natural  strength  of  a  pro- 
vince whose  southern  boundaries  are  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  which  is  defended  on  other  sides 
by  the  winding  branches  of  Mount  Taurus.' 
Towards  the  west  is  but  one  pass,  called  by 
Arrian  the  Gates  of  Cilicia ;'  sufficient  to  ad- 
mit only  one  chariot  at  a  time,  and  rendered 
dark  and  difficult  by  steep  and  almost  inacces- 
sible mountains.  These  were  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Syennesis,  who,  had  he  maintained 
his  post,  might  have  easily  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  an  army.  But  the  timid  Cilician  had 
not  trusted  in  arms  alone  for  the  defence  of  his 
country.  By  the  order,  or  at  least  with  the 
permission  of  her  husband,  his  queen,  the  beau- 
tiful Epyaxa,  had  met  Cyrus  at  Cylene,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phrygia;   and,  according  to  the 


7  Xeooph.  Anabai.  1.  i.  p.  948.  8  Ibid. 

9  Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand,  1. 11.  p.  31. 
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cutom  of  the  East,  preMiited  her  acknowledged 
liege-lord  and  miperior  with  gold,  ailTer,  and 
other  coetly  gifts.  Bat  the  greateat  gift  was  her 
joath  and  beaaty,  which  she  submitted,  it  is 
eaid,  to  the  enamoured  prince,  who  after  enter- 
taining  her  with  the  utmost  magnificence  and 
distinction,!  restored  her  to  Cilicia  by  a  near, 
bat  difficult  road,  which  led  across  the  moun> 


To  the  escort  which  accompanied  her,  Cyrus 
mdded  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks  com- 
manded by  Menon  the  Thenalian.  The  greater 
part  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  capital,  before  the 
army  of  Cyrus  reached  the  gates  of  Cilicia ; 
but  two  companies,  amounting  together  to  a 
hundred  men,  were  missing,  and  supposed  to 
hftTe  been  destroyed  by  the  mountaineers^  while 
they  wandered  in  quest  of  booty.  Syennesis 
was  mortified  at  hearing  that  the  enemy  had 
already  entered  his  province.  But  when  he 
likewise  received  intelligence  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  had  sailed  round  from  Ionia,  in  or- 
der to  co-operate  with  the  armv,  the  disagtee- 
•ble  news  totally  disconcerted  the  measures  of 
his  delbnoe.  He  fled  in  precipitation,  abandon- 
ing his  tenti  and  baggage  to  the  invaders.  Cy- 
rus crossed  the  mountains  without  opposition, 
and  traversed  the  beautiful  irriguous  plains  of 
Cilicia,  which  wore  adorned  with  trees  and 
vines,  and  sbounded  in  sesame,  panic,  millet, 
wheat,  and  barley.  In  four  days  he  arrived  at 
th»  large  and  rich  city  of  Tarsus,  which  was 
plundend  by  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks, 
ibr  the  loss  of  their  companions. 

Cyrus  immediately  sent  for  the  governor, 
who  had  removed  from  his  palace,  and,  attend- 
ed by  the  greater  part  t>f  the  inhabitants,  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  fastnesses  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  By  the  assurances  of 
Epyaxa,her  timorous^  husband  was  with  much 
difficulty  periuaded  to  pot  himself  in  the  power 
of  a  superior,  to  whom,  as  the  price  of  bis 
safety,  he  carried  large  sums  of  money.  Cyrus 
eourteously  accepted  the  welcome  supply, 
which  the  demands  of  his  troops  rendered  pe. 
eoliarly  seasonable ;  and,  in  return,  honoured 
Syennesis  with  such  presents  as  were  deemed 
>  of  great  value  by  the  kings  of  the  east  They 
consisted  in  a  Persian  robe,  a  horse  with  a  gol- 
den bit,  a  chain,  bracelets,  and  scimitar  of  gold, 
the  restoration  of  prisoners,  and  the  exemption 
of  Cilicia  from  farther  plunder.* 

During  their  luxurious  residence  at  Tarsus, 
thr  Greeks  were  corrupted  by  prosperity.  They 

1  She  raqoMted  Cyrus  to  ahow  her  hb  troopa.  He  eom- 
p!M :  and  attmided  her  eoach  in  tn  opm  ear.  But  the 
eorioaity  of  Epyaxa  had  alnMMt  coit  her  dear.  **  When  the 
BarbarianB  were  reviewed,  (he  Greek*  were  ordered  to  their 
arms,  and  eommaocled  to  adranee,  aa  to  a  charge;  after 
whieh,  the  atridiera  of  their  own  aooord,  ran  with  ahonta  to 
their  tenia.  The  Barbariaoa  were  thrown  into  eonatema* 
tkm:  Epyaza  quitted  her  coach;  the  Groeha  returned 
langliinf  to  their  tenia ;  and  Cyrua  r^iced  at  aeeinf  the 
terror  with  whieh  the  Oreeka  had  inaplred  the  Barbariaoa.** 
Xoooph.  Aaabaa.  L  i.p.  947. 

S  Pride,  aa  well  o  fear,  aeema  to  hare  actuated  flyenne- 
iia;  a  If  •«?!  wfrtftv  •utivi  wm  XfiiTTav*  leivrov  <ic 
X»tf»t  iXliir  (^11,  owri  reri  W.vf»  iiiva  «9iX.*,  <rf i*  ^  yvvn 
Mwrav  twuTt ;  "  flyenneata  declared,  that  he  had  never  for- 
naerfy  put  himoelf  in  the  power  of  a  man  in  any  reapeet  an- 
perior  to  himself;  nor  would  he  then  go  to  Cyrua,  till  hta 
wife  perauaded  him/*  lea.  A  true  pictur«  of  ortastal  mao- 
■ara^eanneia  vamtahed  with  pridf  1 

3  Xanopbon.  Aaabaa.  p.  §10. 


disdained  to  obey  their  commanders,  and  re- 
ftised  to  continue  their  journey.  The  design 
of  marching  to  Babylon,  though  it  was  not  un- 
known to  Clearchus,  or  to  the  Spartan  senate, 
had  been  concealed  from  the  soldiers,  lest  their 
impatience  or  their  fears  might  be  alarmed  by 
the  prospect  of  such  a  long  and  dangerous  un- 
dertaking. At  Tarsus  they  first  discoyered 
their  suspicions  of  deceit,  which  immediately 
broke  out  into  licentious  clamours.  They  in- 
sulted the  majesty  of  Cyrus ;  they  reproached 
the  perfidy  of  their  generals ;  and  their  anger 
was  ready  to  vent  itself  in  open  sedition,  when 
the  ferment  was  appeased  by  the  addreas  and 
prudence  of  Clearchus.  While  he  privately 
assured  Cyrus  of  his  best  endeavours  to  make 
the  afihir  take  a  favourable  turn,  he  openly  e«a- 
braced  the  cause  of  the  soldiers,  affected  deeply 
to  feel  their  grievances,  and  eagerly  concurred 
with  every  measure  that  seemed  proper  to  re- 
move them.  His  eloquence  and  his  tears  di- 
verted the  design  of  immediate  hostility.  An 
assembly  was  summoned  to  deliberate  on  the 
actual  posture  of  affairs.  Several,  of  their  own 
accord,  offered  their  opinion ;  others  spoke  ai 
they  had  been  directed  by  Clearchus.  One 
counsellor,  who  was  beard  with  applause,  ad« 
viwd  them  to  pack  up  their  baggage,  and  to  de- 
mand guides  or  ships  from  Cyrus,  to  facilitate 
their  return.  Another  showed  the  folly  of  this 
request  fnm  a  man  whose  measures  they  had 
traversed,  and  whose  purpose  they  had  endea- 
voured to  defeat.^  They  surely  could  not  trust 
in  guides  given  them  by  an  enemy  ;  nor  could 
it  be  expected  that  Cyrus  should  part  with  hie 
ships,  which  were  evidently  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  his  expedition.  At  length  it  waa 
determined  to  send  commissioners  to  treat  with 
Cyrus,  that  he  might  either,  by  granting  the 
demands  of  the  Greeks,  prevail  on  them  to  fol- 
low him,  or  be  himself  prevailed  on  to  allow 
them  to  return  home  ;  and  the  difference  waa 
thus  finally  adjusted,  by  promising  each  soldier 
a  darick  and  a  half,  instead  of  a  darick,  of 
monthly  pay.' 

When  this  storm  was  happily  appeased,  the 
enemy  left  Tarsus,  and  marched  five  days 
through  the  fertile  plains  of  Cilicia,  till  they 
arrived  at  Issus,  the  last  town  of  the  province ; 
large,  rich,  and  populous;  and  only  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  frontier  of  Syria.  This 
wealthy  province  was  defended  by  twu  for- 
tresses, called  the  Gates  of  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
They  extended  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
The  interval  of  three  furlongs  between  them 

4  Thia  paaaage  ia  tranalated  aa  fbllowa  by  Mr.  Bpelnan : 
"  Aftar  him  aDoiher  got  up,  ahowing  the  Mly  of  the  man 
who  adviaed  to  demand  the  ahipa.  aa  if  Cyrua  would  not 
reaume  hia  expedition.  He  ahowed  alao  how  weak  a  thinf 
it  waa  to  apply  for  a  guide  to  thai  peraon  vrhoae  undertaking 
we  had  defeated.**  If  Cyrua  reaumad  hia  expedition,  it 
could  not  be  aaid  that  hia  nndeitaking  waa  derealed  ,  nor 
ia  thia  the  pro[>er  meaning  of  the  word  XvM*«v«A**Sa,  which 
eigniflea  to  hurt  or  weaken.  I  am  aeoaible  that  by  an  eaay 
Iranaitioo,  it  aomatimea  aigmftea  to  corrupt,  to  deatroy,  to 
defeat ;  but  in  ihe  paaaage  before  ua  if  a  tranalalor  atiould 
chooae  to  explain  U  by  any  of  iboae  worda,  he  muat  any, 
^  whoaa  undertaking  we  had  begun,  endeavoured,  or  por- 
poaed  to  defeat  ;**  an  explanation  of  vvf>««vt^if  •,  which  ia 
Juatifled  by  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language,  and  which 
the  aeni«  abaolutely  requirei.  Thia  ia  one  or  the  few  mi- 
Kite  roiatakaa  which  I  have  diacovered  in  Mr.  BpeLuao'a 
moat  aeeurate  tran«lntion. 

9  Xenoiib,  Anabai.  p,  350.  et  ief|. 
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contained  sereral  paaies,  narrow  and  intricate, 
besidea  the  rapid  Kersae,  which  flowed  in  the 
niiddlo,  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  It  was 
on  tbitf  occasion  that  Cyrus  experienced  the  fiill 
advantage  of  the  Lacedemonian  aseistance. 
A  fleet  of  eizty  aail,  conducted  by  Pythagoras 
the  Spartan,  who  had  succeeded  Samius  in  the 
naval  command,  )>repared  to  land  the  Greeks 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gates,  which  must 
have  exposed  the  Syrian  works  to  a  double  as- 
sault; but  the  cowardice  of  Abracomas,  who 
commanded  the  nuwerons  forces  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  rendered  the  execution  of  this  mea- 
sure unnecessary.  The  design,  alone,  was  suf- 
ficient to  terrify  him.  He  abandoned  his  forts, 
and  fled  with  precipitation  before  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.* 

Cyrus  thenceforth  proceeded  without  meet- 
ing with  any  appearance  of  opposition,  and  in 
fifteen  days'  march,  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  At  Thapsacus,  which  in  some 
eastern  langruages  signifies  the  ford,^  this  noble 
river  is  above  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  so 
phoaly  that  the  navigation  is  reckoned  danger* 
ous  even  for  boats  which  draw  very  little  water. 
The  shallowness  increases  in  the  autumnal  sea* 
son,  which  happened  to  be  the  time  that  the 
army  passed  the  Euphrates,  which  no  where 
reached  above  the  breast.  This  favourable 
circumstance  furnished  an  opportunity  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Thapsacus  to  flatter  Cyrus,  that 
the  great  rirer  had  visibly  submitted  to  him  as 
its  tutare  king.>  Elevated  by  this  auspicious 
prediction,  he  pursued  his  journey  through  Me- 
sopotamia, part  of  which  was  anciently  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Syria.*  While  he 
proceeded  through  this  fertile  country  he  did 
not  forget  that  a  laborious  march  of  seventeen 
days,  through  a  barren  desert,  must  conduct  him 
to  the  cultivated  plains  of  Babylon. 

Having  amply  provided  for  this  dangerous 
usdertalung,  he  performed  it  with  uncommon 
celerity,  both  in  order  to  avoid  risking  the  want 
of  provisions,  aari,  if  possible,  to  take  his  enemy 
unprepared.  For  several  days  the  army  march- 
ed, without  interruption,  through  the  province 
of  Babylonia;  and,  on  the  fifUi,  came  to  a  deep 
uid  broad  ditch,  which  had  been  recently  dug 
to  intercept,  or  retard,  their  passage.  But  as 
this  defence  was  left  altogether  unguarded,  and 
the  great  king  had  taken  no  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  domi- 
nions, it  wae  pnerally  believed  that  he  had  laid 
aside  the  design  of  venturing  an  engagement 
The  troope  of  Cyme  therefore,  who  had  hitherto 
maintained  their  ranks  with  circumspection, 
no  longer  obeerved  any  order  of  march ;  their 
vms  were  carried  in  wagons,  or  on  sumpter 
horses ;  and  their  general,  in  his  car,  rode  in 
the  van  with  few  armed  attendants.  While 
they  proceeded  in  this  fearless  contempt  of  the 
enemy,  and  approached  the  plain  of  Cynaxa, 
which  is  within  a  day's  journey  of  Babylon,*© 


2  Xenoph.  AdsIma.  p.  853.  etnq. 
^  7  FcMar**  OMgrmphical  DinertstioQ  on 

8Z«Doph.p.«». 

9  So  it  «  called  by  Xsnopk.  ibid. 

10  I  bBv«  and  ma  iodstanninate 
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Patagyas,  a  Persian,  and  confidential  iHend  of 
Cyrus,  came  ricfing  towards  them  in  full  speed, 
his  horse  all  in  a  foam,  calling  aloud  succes- 
sively in  his  own  language,  and  in  Greek,  that 
the  king  was  at  hand  with  a  vast  army.n 

The  experienced  Greeks,  who  best  knew  the 
danger  of  being  attacked  in  disorder,  were  most 
sensibly  alarmed  by  this  sudden  surprise.  C>-- 
rus,  leaping  from  his  car,  put  on  his  corslist, 
mounted  his  horse,  seized  his  javelin,  command- 
ed his  troops  to  arm,  and  ordered  every  man  lo 
his  post.  His  orders  were  readily  obeyed ;  and 
tL.e  army  advanced,  several  hours,  in  order  of 
battle.  It  was  now  mid-day;  yet  no  enemy 
appeared :  but  in  the  aflernoon  they  perceived 
a  dust  like  a  white  cloud,  which  gradually 
thickened  into  darkness,  and  overspread  the 
plain.  At  length  the  brazen  armour  flashed; 
the  motion,  the  ranks,  and  spears,  were  dis- 
tinctly seen.  In  the  firont  were  innumerable 
chariots,  armed  with  scythes  in  a  downward, 
and,  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Tissaphemes,  were  distinguish- 
ed by  white  corslets;  the  Persians  by  wicker 
bucklers;  the  Egyptians  by  wooden  shields 
reaching  down  to  their  feet.  These  formed  the 
chief  strength  of  Aitazerzes ;  but  the  various 
multitude  of  nations,  marchuag  in  separate  co- 
lumns according  to  their  respective  countries, 
had  scarcely  any  armour  of  defence,  and  could 
annoy  the  enemy  only  at  a  distance^  w(th  their 
slings,  darts,  and  arrows.i3 

While  the  hostile  battalions  approached,  Cy- 
rus, accompanied  by  Pigres  the  interpreter,  and 
a  few  chosen  attendants,  all  mounted  on  horses 
of  extraordinary  swiftness,  rode  through  the 
intermediate  space,  obeerving  the  numbers  and 
disposition  of  the  enemy.  He  had  learned  from 
deserters,  that  the  troops  of  the  great  king 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand,  divided 
into  four  equal  bodies  of  men,  respectively  com- 
manded by  the  four  generals,  Tissaphemes,  Go- 
brias,  Arbaces,  and  Abracomas.  The  last,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  joined ;  nor  did  he  reach  Ba- 
bylonia until  five  days  after  the  battle.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  *  defect,  the  numbers  of 
Artaxerxes  were  still  sufl[icient  to  perform  what^ 
ever  numbers  can  accomplish.  According  to 
the  custom  of  the  East,  the  king,  surrounded 
by  a  chosen  body  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  cen- 
tre of  the  army,  as  the  place  of  greatest  secu- 
rity, and  most  convenient  for  issuing  his  orders 
with  promptitude  and  effect.  But  such  was 
the  extent  of  ground  covered  by  the  various 
nations  whom  he  commanded,  that  even  his 
centre  reached  beyond  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
of  Cyrus;  who,  therefore,  called  aloud  to  Clear- 
chus  to  advance  opposite  to  the  kings  guard, 
because,  if  tliat  should  be  broken,  the  work 
would  be  done.  But  Clearchus  was  unwilling 
to  withdraw  the  Greeks  from  the  Euphrates, 
lest  they  should  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy; 
he  therefore  kept  his  post,  assuring  Cyrus  of 
his  utmost  care  to  make  aU  go  well. 


obaanrei,  that  tha  anor  of  Xenopboa  (anaoUead  by  asy 
fbrmar  translator,)  wbo  makat  tha  diitaooa  batwaao  Dabj- 
loa  three  thoaaand  and  tixty  itAdia.  ii  to  anormaaa,  that  ll 
ean  only  be  owiogto  a  mlatmka of  tlM  transeribar 

11  Xenoph.  p.  983. 

it  Zaooph.  p.  968,  el  aeq. 
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The  diiobedienee  of  Clearchas,  and  the  dis- 
trust of  Gyros,  threw  away  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  which  involyed  the  fate  of  Persia,  and  the 
renown  of  Greece.  For  althou|rh,  by  skilful 
^.  evolutions,  Clearchus  eluded    the 

^'Y'  armed  chariots  and  cavalry  of  the 
X  ^C  400  ^"^^^y  •  ^'^^^'^ifJ*  ^^  Greeks,  by  their 
"^  *  countenance  and  shouts  alone,  put 

to  flight  the  opposing  crowd,  who  could  not  en- 
dure the  sight  of  their  regular  amy,  their  bur- 
nished arms,  or  hear  without  terror  the  martial 
sounds  of  their  harmonious  PoDans,  intermixed 
with  the  clanging  of  their  spears  against  their 
brazen  bucklers;  yet  the  great  king,  perceiving 
tho  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  no- 
thing opposed  him  in  front,  commanded  hb 
men  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  advanced  with 
celerity  in  order  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
If  this  design  had  been  carried  into  execution, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks,  having  prevailed 
on  tho  first  onset,  would  immediately  have 
faced  about,  and,  animated  by  the  joy  of  vic- 
tory, and  their  native  ardour,  haye  repelled  and 
routed  the  troops  of  Artaxerxes. 

But  the  impatience  of  Cyrus  defeated  this 
favourable  prospect.  He  'observed  the  move- 
ment of  his  brother,  and  eagerly  rode  to  meet 
him,  at  the  bead  of  only  six  hundred  horse. 
Such  was  the  rapid  violence  of  his  assault,  that 
the  advanced  guards  of  the  kinr  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  their  leader,  Artagerses  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Cyrus,  who,  with  all  his  great 
qualities,  had  not  learned  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general.  By 
a  seasonable  ^treat  he  might  still,  perhaps, 
have  saved  his  life,  and  gained  a  crown.  But 
his  eye  darting  along  the  ranks,  met  that  of  his 
brother.  He  rushed  forward,  with  a  blind  in- 
stinctive fury,  crying  out,  **I  see  the  man!" 
and,  penetrating  uie  thick  globe  of  attendants, 
aimed  his  javelin  at  the  king,  pierced  his  cors- 
let, and  wounded  his  breast.  His  eagerness  to 
destroy  the  enemy  prevented  proper  attention 
to  save  himself.  From  an  uncertain  hand  he 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  face,  which, 
however,  only  increased  the  fury  with  which  he 
assaulted  his  brother.  Various  and  inconsis- 
tent accounts  were  given  of  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
even  by  those  who  assisted  in  this  memorable 
engagement.  The  crowd  of  historians  thought 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  make  him  die  like  the 
hero  of  a  tragedy,  after  many  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  many  variations  of  misery.  Dinon 
and  Ctesias,!  the  longer  to  suspend  the  curiosity 
of  their  readers,  kill  him  as  with  a  blunted  wea^ 
pon ;  but  Xenophon  is  contented  with  saying, 
that  he  fell  in  the  tumultuary  conflict  of  his  at^ 
tendants  with  the  guards  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
zealously  defended  their  respective  masters; 
and  that  eight  of  his  most  confidential  friends 
lay  dead  upon  him,  thus  sealing  with  their 
blood  their  inviolable  afibction  and  fidelity.^ 

Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  this  audacious 
and  fatal  enterprise ;  after  which  the  troops  of 
Artaxerxes  advanced,  in  the  ardour  of  success, 
and  proceeded  without  encountering  any  re- 
sistance to  the  hostile  camp ;  Ariaeus  leading 
off  the  forces  of  Lesser  Asia,  dejected  and  dis- 

1  Apod  Plutarch,  in  ArCamra.         9  Xwoph.  p.  M&     I 


mayed  bfihe  Iom  of  their  prince  and  general. 
Among  the  valuable  plunder  in  the  tents  of  Cy- 
rus, the  Barbarians  found  two  Grecian  women, 
his  favourite  mistresses,  the  elder  of  PbocsBS, 
the  younger  of  Miletus.  The  former,  whose 
wit  and  accomplishments  heightened  tho  charms 
of  her  beauty,  received  and  deserved  the  dame 
of  Aspasia,  from  the  celebrated  mistress  of 
Pericles,  whose  talents  she  rivalled,  and  whose 
character  she  too  faithfully  resembled.  The 
young  Milesian  likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  but  while  carelessly  guarded  by  the 
Barbarians,  intent  on  more  useful  plunder,  es- 
caped unobserved,  and  arrived  naked  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Greeks,  where  a  small  guard 
had  been  left  to  defend  the  baggage. 

Mean  while  Clearchus,  at  &e  head  of  the 
Grecian  phalanx,  pursuing  the  fugitives,  had 
been  carried  above  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  Artaxerxes.  But  when  he  heard  that  the 
Barbarians  were  in  his  tent;  and  perceived, 
that,  tired  with  plunder,  they  advanced  to  at- 
tack his  rear,  he  faced  about  in  order  to  receive 
them.  The  time  was  spent  till  sun-set,  in  va^ 
rious  dispositions  hiade.  by  the  cavalry  of  Ar- 
taxerxes; but  neither  the  soldiers,  nor  their 
commanders,  had  courage  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  Grecian  spear.  They  fled  in  scat- 
tered disorder,  wherever  the  Grecians  ^vane- 
ed;  who,  wearied  with  marching  against  an 
enemy  that  seemed  incapable  to  fight,  at  length 
determined  to  return  to  their  camp;  wondering 
that  neither  Cyrus  himself  appeared,  nor  any 
of  his  messengers.'  They  arrived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night;  but  found  their  tents  in  dj»- 
order,  their  baggage  plundered,  their  provisions 
destroyed  or  spent  They  chiefly  regretted  the 
loss  of  four  hundred  carriages  filled  with  wine 
and  flour,  which  had  been  provided  by  the  fore- 
sight of  Cyrus,  as  a  resource  in  time  of  want 
Even  these  were  rifled  by  the  king's  troops ; 
and  the  Greeks,  whom  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  enemy  had  not  allowed  to  dine,  were 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  witJipnt  supper;  their 
bodies  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a  laborious 
day,  and  their  minds  perplex^  by  the  uncertain 
fate  of  their  allies.^ 

At  the  approach  of  light,  they  prepared  to 
move  their  camp,  when  the  messengers  of 
Arisus  arrived,  acquainting  them  with  Uie  death 
of  Cjrrus.  The  new  commander,  they  said,  had 
assembled  the  troops  of  Lesser  Asia  in  their 
former  encampment,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle ;  where  he  intended  to  con- 
tinue that  da^,  that  the  Greeks  might  have 
time  to  join  him ;  but  if  they  delayed,  he  would 
next  day  proceed,  without  them,  towards  Ionia, 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  When  the  Greeks 
recovered  from  the  consternation  into  which 
thev  were  thrown  by  these  unexpected  and 
melancholy  tidings,  Clearchus  replied,  ^Would 


.3  In  rolatJnf  thiv  battle,  I  have  followed  the  tdric«  of 
Plofareh  in  Artazerxen,  who  lays,  "that  Xeoopbon  has 
deaeribed  it  with  snch  perspicvitjf  elegance,  and  force,  aa 
aete  tho  action  before  tho  070*  of  hu  reader,  and  makes 
him  aMi»t  with  emotion  at  every  incident,  not  aa  paat,  bat 
ai  present.  A  man  of  aenn.  therefore,  will  «leepair  to  rival 
Xenophon;  and,  inatead  of  relating  the  aetion  in  detail, 
will  aeleet  aach  eireanvtanoei  onlj  aa  are  moat  worthy  of 
notice.** 
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to  God  Cyras  wero  aliye!  but  since  Ike  is  dead, 
let  Arieue  know,  that  we  have  conquet-ed  the 
king;  that  his  troops  have  everjr  where  fled 
before  us;  and  that  now  no  enemj  appears  to 
resist  our  arms.  You  may,  therefore,  assure 
AriflBOs,  that  if  he  will  come  hither,  we  will 
place  him  on  the  Persian  throne,  which  is  the 
jost  reward  of  our  victory."  With  this  propo- 
sal the  messengers  departed,  and  Clearehus  led 
his  troops  to  the  field  of  battld;  to  collect  pro- 
visions, which  were  prepared  by  using  for  fuel 
the  wooden  bucklers,  shields,  and  arrows,  of 
the  Barbarians.' 

Next  morning  heralds  arrived  from  Artaxer- 
zes,  who  entertained  a  very  difibrent  opinion 
from  that  expressed  by  Clearehus,  conoeming 
the  issue  of  the  battle.  Among  these  respected 
ministers  was  Philinus,  a  fugitive  Greek,  a  man 
esteemed  by  Tissaphemes,  both  as  a  skilfiil  cap- 
tam  and  as  an  able  negociator.  When  the 
chiefs  were  assembled,  Philinus,  speaking  for 
his  colleagues,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  the 
great  king,  who  had  defeated  and  killed  Cyrus, 
^That  the  Greeks,  who  had  now  become  the 
slaves  of  the  conqueror,  should  surrender  their 
arms."  The  demand  was  beard  with  universal 
indignation.  One  desired  him  to  tell  the  king, 
*^to  come  and  take  them;"  another,  ^that  it 
was  better  to  die,  than  to  driver  up  their  arms." 
Xenophon  spoke  to  the  following  purpose :  ^  We 
have  nothing,  as  you  see,  O  Philinus !  but  our 
arms,  and  our  valour.  While  we  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  one,  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the 
other:  but  if  we  deliver  up  our  arms,  we  also 
sanender  our  persons.  Do  not  therefore  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  throw  away  the  only  advan- 
tages which  we  still  enjoy;  on  the  contrary,  be 
assured,  that,  relying  on  our  arms  and  our  va^ 
lour,  we  will  dispute  with  you  those  advantages 
which  yoa  possess."  Clearehus  enforced  the 
lentiments  of  Xenophon,  which  wore  confirmed 
by  the  army;  and  Philinus,  after  a  fruitless  at^ 
tempt  to  discover  the  immediate  designs  of  the 
Greeks,  returned  with  hb  eoUeagues  to  the 
Persian  camp.* 

Mean  while,  Arieus  replied  to  the  honourable 
embassy  which  had  been  sent  him,  ^  That  there 
were  many  Persians  of  greater  consideration 
than  himself  who  would  never  permit  him  to 
be  their  king ;  he  repeated  his  desire  that  the 
Greeks  should  join  him ;  but,  if  they  declined  to 
come,  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  returning 
with  all  haste  to  Ionia."  This  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  propitious  indications  of  the 
victims :  the  army  marehed  in  order  of  battle  to 
the  encampment  of  Arious;  who,  with  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  captains,  entered  into 
treaty  with  the  Grecian  commandera,  binding 
themselves  by  mutual  oaths  to  perform  to  each 
other  the  duties  of  faithful  and  affectionate 
allies.  Having  ratified  this  engagement  by  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  they  proceeded  to  dellbente 
concerning  their  intended  journey.  It  was 
determined,  that  instead  of  traversing  the  deso- 
lated country  by  which  they  had  arrived  at  the 
field  of  battle,  they  should  direct  their  course 
towards  the  north,  by  which  means  they  would 
•  avoid  the  desert,  acquire  provisions  in  greater 


plenty,  and  croRS  thd  great  rlVdrri,  which  Com« 
nionly  diminish  near  iheir  source,  with  less 
difficulty  and  danger.  Thdy  resolved  also  to 
perform  their  first  marches  with  all  possible 
expedition,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  king's  ap- 
proach ;  since  with  a  small  force  he  would  not 
dare  to  follow,  and  with  a  great  army  he  would 
not  be  able  to  overtake  them.7 

This  plan  of  retreat  proposed  by  Ariseus,  had 
the  dishonourable  appearance  of  flight;  but  for- 
tune proved  a  more  glorious  conductor.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  the  Grecian  courage  and  firm- 
new  on  the  counsels  of  Artaxerxes,  that  he,  who 
had  so  lately  commanded  the  soldiers  to  surren- 
der their  arms,  sent  heralds  to  them  the  day 
following  to  treat  of  a  truce.  This  memorable 
agreement,  the  consequences  of  which  were  so 
cflaraitous,  yet  so  honourable  to  the  Greeks, 
was  concluded  by  the  intervention  of  Tissa- 
phemes; who  engaged,  on  the  part  of  his 
master,  to  furnish  them  with  a*  market,  to 
cause  them  to  be  treated  as  friends  in  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  marched,  and  to  con- 
duct them  without  guile  into  Greece.  For  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  Clearehus  and  the 
generals  swore,  that  they  should  abstain  from 
ravaging  the  king^s  territories ;  that  they  should 
supply  themselves  with  meat  and  drink  only, 
when,  by  any  accident,  the  market  was  not 
provided ;  but  when  it  was,  that  they  should 
purehase  whatever  they  wanted  for  a  reasonable 
prioe.8 

When  this  business  was  transacted,  Tissa- 
phemes returned  to  the  king,  promising  to  come 
back  as  soon  as  possible.  But  on  various  pre- 
tences, he  delayed  twenty  days ;  during  which 
the  Persians  had  an  opportunity  to  practise 
with  Arieus.  By  the  dread  of  punishment,  if 
he  penisted  in  rebellion ;  by  the  promise  of  par- 
don, if  he  returned  to  his  allegiance ;  and,  above 
all,  by  the  warm  solicitation  of  his  kinsmen  and 
fiiends,  that  unsteady  Barbarian  was  totally 
detached  from  the  interest  of  his  Grecian  allies. 
His  conduct  gave  just  ground  to  suspect  this 
disposition,  which  became  fully  evident  after 
the  return  of  Tissaphemes.  From  that  moment 
Ariffius  no  longer  encamped  with  the  Greeks, 
but  preferred  the  neighbourhood  of  that  pet 
fidious  satrap.  Tet,  for  three  weeks,  no  ope& 
hostility  was  committed ;  the  armies,  fearing, 
and  feared  by  each  other,  pursued  the  same  line 
of  mareh ;  Tissaphemes  led  the  way ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  furnished  the  Greeks 
with  a  market ;  but  treacherously  increased  the 
difficulty  of  their  joumey,  by  conducting  them 
by  many  windings  through  the  canals  and 
marehes  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
When  they  had  crossed  the  former  river,  they 
continued  to  mareh  northward  along  its  eastern 
banks,  always  encamping  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  Barbarians.  Tet  this 
precaution  was  unable  to  prevent  the  parties 
sent  out  to  provide  wood  or  forage  from  quar- 
relling with  each  other.  From  reproachful 
words,  they  soon  proceeded  to  hostile  actions ; 
and  these  partial  encounten  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  worst  consequences,  by  inflaming  the 


5  Xenopfa.  p.  fn%. 


6  Id  p.  973. 


7  Xenopb.  p.  STB. 

8  Ibid.  p.  981,  et  wq. 
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Imlent,  bat  general  uuinoiltf  ,  which  it  had  been 
•0  difficult  to  Btifle  or  conceal.^ 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  fiital  acene, 
where  the  river  Zabatus,  flowing  westward 
from  the  mountains  of  Media,  pours  its  tributary 
waters  into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Grecian  generals,  and  particularly  Clear- 
chus,  who  had  long  seen  and  lamented  the 
unfortunate  jealousies  prevailing  among  those 
who  had  sworn  mutual  fidelity,  proposed  a 
conference  between  the  commanders,  in  order 
amicably  to  explain  and  remove  every  ground 
of  hatred  and  complaint  TiBsaphemes  and 
Arieus,  as  well  as  their  colleague  Orontes, 
eagerly  desired  the  conference,  though  their 
mouves  were  very  different  from  those  whi<:h 
actuated  Clearchus.  A  measure  so  agreeable  to 
both  parties  was,  without  difficulty,  carried 
into  execution;  and  the  Greeks,  on  this  occasion 
alone,  forsook  that  prudence  and  caution,  which, 
both  before  and  after,  uniformly  governed  their 
conduct.  Five  generals,  and  twenty  captains, 
repaired  to  the  tent  of  Tissaphernes ;  only  two 
hundred  soldiers  followed  them,  under  pretence 
of  going  to  market.  Clearchus  with  his  col- 
leagues, Menon,  Proxenus,  Agias,  and  So- 
crates, were  conducted  into  the  satrap's  apart^ 
ment;  the  rest,  whether  captains  or  soldiers, 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  The  separation 
occasioned  fear  and  distrusL  The  appearance 
of  armed  Barbarians  increased  the  terror.  A 
gloomy  silence  prevailed;  when,  on  a  given 
signal,  those  within  the  tent  were  apprehended, 
and  those  without  cut  to  pieces.  At  the  same 
time  the  Persian  cavalry  scoured  the  plain, 
destroying  whomsoever  they  encountered.  The 
Greeks  were  astonished  at  this  mad  excursion, 
which  they  beheld  from  their  camp;  until 
Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian,  came,  miserably  man- 
gled, and  informed  them  of  the  dreadful  tragedy 
that  had  been  acted.^ 

ppon  this  intelligence  they  ran  to  their  arms, 
expecting  an  immolate  assault  But  the  cow- 
ardly Barbarians,  not  daring  to  engage  in  open 
and  honourable  war, endeavoured  to  accompUsh 
their  designs  by  the  same  impious  treachery 
with  which  they  had  begun  them.  Instead  of 
advancing  in  a  body  to  attack  the  Grecian 
camp,  they  sent  AriflBUS,  Arteazus,  and  Mithri- 
datea,  persona  whose  great  credit  with  Cyrus 


8  ZsMph.  p.  »6|  St  tsq. 


might  pAvent  their  intentions  from  being  sus- 
pected by  the  enemy.  They  were  attended  by 
three  hundred  Persians, clad  in  complete  aimour. 
When  they  drew  near  to  the  Greeks,  a  herald 
called  out,  ««That,  if  any  of  the  generals  or 
captains  were  present,  they  should  advanee,  in 
order  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  king^ 
pleasure."-  Cheirisophus  the  Lacedttmonian, 
who,  neit  to  Clearchus,  bad  hitherto  maintained 
the  greatest  inftience  over  the  army,  happened 
to  be  absent  with  a  party  of  foragen.  Bat  the 
remaining  generals,  Cleanor  the  Orofaomenian, 
and  Sophonetus  the  Stymphalian,  proceeded 
with  caution  from  the  camp,  accompanied  by 
Xenophon  the  Athenian,  who  (though  only  a 
volunteer)  followed  the  commanders,  that  he 
might  leam  what  was  become  of  his  friend 
Proxenus.'  When  they  came  within  hearii^ 
of  the  Barbarians,  Arinns  said,  **  Clearchas/u 
Greeks !  having  violated  his  oath,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  peace,  is  punished  with  just  death ;  bat 
Proxenus  and  Menon,  who  gave  infimnation  of 
his  crimes,  are  rewarded  wiSi  the  king's  Imvoor. 
Of  yon  the  king  demands  your  arms,  which,  he 
says,  are  now  his  propertr,  because  they  be- 
longed to  Cyrus,  who  was  his  slaye.^  Cleanor 
the  Orchomenian,  speakinc  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  replied  to  this  demanif  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignation, reproaching  the  perfidy  of  Ariafos, 
who  had  betrayed  the  friends  and  benefruston 
of  his  master  Cvrus;  and  who  co-operated  with 
the  enemy  of  that  master,  the  decntful  and  im- 
pious Tissaphernes.  The  Persian  endeavoared 
to  justify  himself,  by  repeating  his  accusation  of 
Clearchus.  Upon  which  Xenophon  observed, 
''  That  Clearehus,  if  guilty  of  perjury,  had  been 
justly  punished ;  but  where  are  Prozenns  aiid 
Menon,  who  are  yottr  benefactors,  and  otv- com- 
manders ?  Let  them,  at  least,  be  sent  to  na, 
since  it  is  evident  that  their  friendship  for  both 
parties  will  make  them  advise  what  is  best  for 
both."  This  reasonable  request  it  was  impos- 
sible to  ^ude ;  and  the  Baibarians,  after  long 
conferring  together,  departed  withoat  attempt- 
ing an  answer.^  Their  mean  duplicity  in  this 
interview  sofficiently  indicated  the  unhappy 
treatment  of  the  Grecian  commanders,  who 
were  kept  in  close  captivity,  and  aflerwaids 
sent  to  Artazerzes,  by  whose  order  they  were 
pat  to  death. 
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Cokhiam — Description  of  the  southern  Shore  of  tfie  Euxine — Transactions  with  the  Greek 
Coioniet  (here — The  Greeks  arrive  at  Byzantium — Enter  itito  the  Service  of  Seuthes — His 
History — Cormtnct  Expeditians  of  the  Greeks  and  Thracians — The  Greeks  return  to  the  Ser- 
vice  of  their  Country* 


nnHE  perfidious  assaasination  of  their  com- 
manderB  converted  the  alarm  and  terror, 
that  had  hitherto  reigned  in  the  Grecian  cainpf 
into  coiuterikatton  and  despair.  This  dreadful 
catastrophe  completed  the  afflictions  of  men  dis* 
tant  above  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  na- 
tive land ;  surrounded  by  craggy  mountains, 
deep  and  rapid  rivers;  by  famine,  war,  and  the 
treachery  of  their  alliei»  still  more  formidable 
than  the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  The 
soldiers  reflected,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  de> 
part,  yet  more  dangerous  to  remain ;  provisions 
could  be  acquired  only  by  the  point  of  the  sword; 
every  country  was  hostile ;  although  they  con* 
quered  one  enemy,  another  would  be  still  ready 
to  receive  them  ;  they  wanted  cavaby  to  pursue 
the  Barbarians,  or  to  elude  their  pursuit;  vic- 
tory itself  would  be  fruitless;  defeat,  certain 
ruin. 

Amidst  these  melancholy  reflections  they  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night;  when  Xeno- 
phon the  Athenian,  inspired,  as  he  acknow- 
ledges, by  a  favourable  dream,  and  animated,  as 
his  conduct  proves,  by  the  native  vigour  of  a 
virtuous  mind,  roused  and  imboldened  by  ad- 
versity, undertook,  amidst  the  general  dejection 
and  dismay,  the  care  of  his  own  and  of  the  pub- 
lic safety.  Having  assembled  the  captains  be- 
ion|ing  to  the  division  of  his  beloved  Proxenus, 
he  faithfully  represented  to  them  their  situation, 
which,  dangerous  as  it  was,  ought  not  to  sink 
brave  men  to  despair.  Even  in  the  worst  cir- 
cumstances, fortitude,  and  fortitude  alone,  could 
aiford  relief.  They  had  been  deceived,  but  not 
conquered,  by  the  Barbarians;  whose  perfidious 
violation  of  faith,  friendship,  and  hospitality, 
rendered  them  odious  and  contemptible  to  men 
and  gods ;  the  gods,  who  were  the  umpires  of 
the  contest,  and  whose  assistance  could  make 
the  cause  of  justice  and  valour  prevail  over 
every  superiority  of  strength  and  numbers.* 

The  manly  piety  of  Xenophon  was  com- 
municated, by  a  generous  sympathy,  to  the 
breasts  of  his  hearers ;  who,  dispersing  through 
the  various  quarters  of  the  camp,  summoned 
together  the  principal  officers  in  the  army. 
To  them  Xenophon  addressed  a  similar  dis- 
course, encouraging  them  by  every  argument 
that  religion,  phUosophy,  experience,  and  par- 
ticularly their  own  experience,  and  that  of  the 
Grecian  history,  could  afford,  to  expect  success 
from  their  own  bravery,  and  the  favour  of  hea- 
ven, and  to  disdain  the  offers  of  accommodation 
Of  such  should  be  made)  from  their  impious 
'oes,  whose  insidious  friendship  had  always 
proved  more  hurtflil  than  their  open  enmily. 


The  hearty  approbation  of  the  Spartan  Cheiri- 
sophus  added  weight  and  authority  to  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  the  Athenian ;  who  farther 
exhorted  them  to  substitute  commanders  in  the 
room  of  those  whom  they  had  lost ;  to  disentan- 
gle themselves  from  every  superfluous  incum- 
brance that  might  obstruct  tlie  progress  of  their 
march,  and  to  advance  with  all  expedition  to- 
wards tlie  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  having  the  bag- 
gage and  those  who  attended  it  in  the  middle, 
and  presenting  the  valour  of  their  battalions  on 
every  side  to  the  enemy.  These  resolutions 
were  unanimously  approved  by  the  council,  aflei 
which  they  were  referred  to  the  assembled 
troops,  by  whom  they  were  readily  confirmed, 
and  carried  into  immediate  execution.^  Tima- 
sion,  Xanthicles,  Cleaner,  Philysias,  succeeded 
to  the  late  commanders;  Xenophon  supplied 
the  place  of  Proxenus ;  and  so  ably  was  the 
ascendant  of  Spartan  and  Athenian  virtue 
maintained  by  hijn  and  Cheirisophus,  that  the 
names  of  their  unequal  colleagues  will  seldom 
occur  in  the  following  narrative  of  their  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  been  em- 
ployed in  these  necessary  measures ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  the  troops  having  passed  the  Zabi^ 
tus,  pursued  their  march  in  the  disposition  re> 
commended  by  Xenophon.  But  they  had  not 
proceeded  far,  before  their  rear  was  haraseed 
by  the  Persian  archers  and  cavalry,  which  af<> 
forded  them  a  very  inauspicious  presage  of  the 
hardships  to  which  they  must  be  continually 
exposed  in  eighteen  days*  journey  along  the 
level  frontiers  of  Media.  It  was  difficult  to  re* 
pel  these  light  skirmishers,  and  impossible  to 
attack  them  without  being  exposed  to  consi- 
derable loss ;  because  a  detachment  of  heavy* 
armed  men,  or  even  of  targeteers,  could  not 
overtake  them  in  a  short  space,  nor  could  they 
continue  the  pursuit  without  being  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Xenophon,  with  mose 
valour  than  prudence,  tried  the  unfortunate  e^ 
periment;  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  fighting, 
and  brought  back  his  men  wounded,  disheart- 
ened, and  disgraced.^ 

But  this  unfortunate  event  neither  disheart- 
ened nor  disgraced  the  eommander.  He  inge- 
nuously acknowledged  his  error,  which,  perni- 
cious as  it  was,  hsd  taught  the  Greeks  their 
wants.  Thev  wanted  cavalry  and  light-armed 
troops ;  the  tomer  of  which  might  be  obtained 
by  equipping  for  war  the  baggage-horses  whicb 
had  been  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  the  latter 
might  be  suppled  by  the  Rhodians  (well  skilledl 
in  the  sling,)  of  whom  there  were  great  nam*- 
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ben  in  the  annj.  This  adriee  wm  approved ; 
%  company  of  fifty  honemen  was  soon  raised, 
the  men  vying  with  each  other  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  this  distinguished  service ;  and  two 
hundred  Rhodians  were  drawn  from  the  ranks, 
who  ftirnished  themselyes  with  slings  and  leaden 
balls,  which  they  threw  twice  as  far  as  the 
stones  employed  by  the  Barbarians.  The  horse- 
men wore  buff  coats  and  corslets ;  they  wera 
commanded  by  Lydna  the  Athenian.  * 

The  utility  of  these  preparations  was  disco- 
vered as  soon  as  the  enemy  renewed  their  as- 
saults, with  a  thousand  horse,  and  four  thou- 
sand slingers  and  archers.  The  newly^raised 
troops  advanced  with  boldness  and  celerity, 
being  assured  that  their  unequal  attack  would 
be  sustained  by  the  targeteers  and  heavy-anned 
men.  But  the  Persians,  not  waiting  to  receive 
them,  fled  in  scattered  disorder;  Uie  Greeks 
pursued,  took  many  prisoners,  made  great 
slaughter,  and  mangled  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
in  order  to  terrify,  by  such  a  dreadful  spectacle 
of  revenge,  their  cowardly  and  perfidious  ene- 
mies.^ 

Afler  this  advantage,  the  army  continued  to 
inarch  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the 
western  boundaries  of  Media,  meeting  with 
many  rich  and  populous  villages,  from  which 
they  were  supplied  with  provisions;  and  ad- 
miring, as  they  passed  along,  the  immense 
walls,  the  lolly  and  durable  pyramids,  the  spa- 
cious but  deserted  cities,  which  testified  the 
ancient  greatness  of  that  flourishing  kingdom, 
oefore  the  Medes  reluctantly  submitted  to  the 
oppressive  government  of  Persia.  The  Bar- 
barians still  endeavoured  to  annoy  them,  but 
with  very  little  success,  unless  when  they  pass- 
ed a  bridge,  or  any  narrow  defile.  On  such 
occasions,  the  square  form,  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  marched,  was  found  doubly  inconve- 
nient.' In  order  to  traverse  such  a  passage,  the 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  close  the  wings,  and  to 
crowd  into  a  narrow  space,  which  disordered 
tlie  ranks,  and  made  them  obstruct  each  other. 
When  they  had  crossed  the  bridge  or  defile, 
they  were  again  obliged  to  run  with  all  haste, 
in  order  to  extend  tlie  wings,  and  resume  their 
ranks,  which  occasioned  a  void  in  the  centre, 
and  much  disheartened  the  men,  thus  exposed 
to  the  sudden  attack  of  the  pursuers. 

To  obviate  both  inconveniences,  the  Greeks 
separated  from  the  army  six  companies,  each 
consisting  of  a  hundred  men.  These  were 
«abdivided  into  smaller  bodies,  of  fifty  and 
twenty-five,  each  division  of  the  company,  as 
well  as  the  whole,  commanded  by  proper  offi- 
cers. When  it  became  necessary  to  close  the 
wings,  in  order  to  pass  a  defile,  these  trooops 
staid  behind,  thus  disburdening  the  army  of  a 
superfluous  mass,  and  thereby  enabling  them 
to  proceed  without  confusion  in  their  ranks. 
After  the  passage  was  effected,  the  army  might 
again  extend  the  wings,  and  assume  the  same 
loose  arrangement  as  before,  without  exposing 
the  centre  to  danger ;  because  the  vacuity  left 
there  was  immediately  supplied  by  the  detach- 
ed companies;  the  opening,  if  small,  being  fill- 
ed np  by  the  six  divisions  of  a  hundred  men 
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each;  if  laimr,  by  the  twelve  diTmons  of  fifty; 
and  if  very  large,  by  the  twenty-four  divisioni 
of  twenty-five  ;*  as  the  same  nomber  of  mtsu 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  colamns  into 
which  they  were  divided,  wooU  oocnpy  a 
wider  extent  of  jnound.* 

With  this  asenil  preeaotion  the  Greeks  per- 
formed a  successful  mam^  te  the  mountains  of 
the  Cardnchians,  where  the  enemy'ii  cavshy 
could  no  longer  annoy  them.  But  here  they 
found  new  difficulties,  far  more  fonnidable  than 
those  with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  contend.  The  Tigris,  on  their  left,  was  fo 
deep  and  rapid,  that  the  passage  Appeared  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  Before  them  rose  tin 
high  and  craggy  mountains,  whieh  oveiaha- 
dowed  the  river,  inhabited  1^  a  waritke  race  of 
men,  whose  barbarous  independence  bad  al- 
ways di^d  the  hostilities*  of  Persia,  as  tbaf 
of  their  successors,  the  modem  Gurdea,does  the 
arms  of  the  Turk,  to  whom  they  are  but  nosBi- 
nally  subject^  While  the  Greeks  doubted  whtt 
course  to  pursue,  a  certain  Rfaodian  undertook 
to  deliver  them  from  their  perplexity,  provided 
they  gave  him  a  talent,  to  reward  his  laboor. 
^l  shall  want,  besides,'*  continued  he,  ««twe 
thousand  leather  bags,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  flaying  the  sheep,  goats,  ozeo,  and  asses, 
which  the  country  affords  in  such  numben  ss 
we  see  around  ua.  The  akina  aaay  be  blows, 
tied  at  the  ends,  and  fastened  together  by  the 
girths  belonging  to  the  sumpter  horses,  then 
covered  with  fiucines,  and  lastly  with  earth.  I 
shall  use  large  stones  instead  of  anchon ;  eveiy 
bag  will  bear  two  men,  whom  the  fasefaies  end 
earth  will  prevent  from  ahppiag,  and  wb(MB, 
with  very  little  labour  on  their  part,  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  will  waft  across  the  river."^ 

This  ingenious  contrivance  was  oottmended, 
but  not  carried  into  execution ;  the  Grecians 
having  learned  from  some  prisoners  recently 
taken,  that  the  road  throuf^  the  countiy  of  the 
Carduchians  would  soon  conduct  them  to  the 
spacious  and  plentiful  province  of  Armenia. 
Thither  they  fearlessly  penetrated,  rtgardlea 
of  the  report,  that  under  a  former  reign,  a  Per- 
sian army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  had  been  cut  off  by  those  fierce  barban- 
ans,  whose  manners  were  more  rude  and  in- 
hospitable than  the  mountains  which  they  in- 
habited. At  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Carduchians  retired  to  their  fastnesses,  leaving 
the  villages  in  the  plain  at  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  troops  were  restrained  from  in- 
jury ;  but  their  inoffensive  behaviour,  and  kind 
invitations  to  peace,  were  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  the  common  enemies  of  the  Greekfi 
of  the  Persians,  and  of  human  kind.    They 
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seused  e¥«ry  opfiarfiwit;  to  obstrQct  the  mwch 
of  the  army;  and  though  unprepared  for  a 
close  eogagementf  used  with  extraordinary  ef- 
fect their  bovvB,  three  cabits  long,  .which  they 
bent  by  preaaing  the  lower  part  with  their  leA 
foot.  The  arrows  were  near  as  long  as  the 
bowB ;  and  their  irresistible  points  pierced  the 
firmest  shields  and  ^prslets.  The  Greeks  em- 
ployed their  skill  in  tactics,  and  their  valour,  to 
elude,  or  to  repel,  the  assault  of  these  danger- 
ous foes,  from  whom  they  suffered  more  in  se- 
ven days  than  they  had  done  in  as  many  weekr 
from  the  bravest  troops  of  Artaxerxes.^  At 
length  they  arrived  at  the  river  Centrites,  two 
hundred  leet  brood,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Armenia,  having  just  reason  to 
rejoice  that  they  had  eseapSd  the  weapons  of 
the  Cardnchians,  whose  posterity,  the  Parthi- 
ans,>o  with  the  same  arms  and  addresi,  became 
formidable  to  Rome,  when  Rome  was  formida- 
ble to  the  world." 

The  month  of  January  was  employed  in  tra- 
versing the  fruitful  plans  of  Annenia,!^  whioh 
are  bMmtifally  diversified  by  hills  of  easy  as- 
cent.  Teribaxus,  the  Persian  governor  of  the 
piovinee,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
generals,  that  if  they  abstained  from  hostilities, 
he  would  not  obstruct  their  march,  but  furnish 
them  plentifully  with  provisions.  But  this 
league  was  periidioiisly  violated.  The  Greeks 
had  recourse  to  arms ;  pursued  Terlbazus ;  as- 
saulted and  plundered  his  camp.^'  Next  day 
they  were  exposed  to  a  more  dangerous  con- 
test, in  which  neither  skill  nor  valour  could 
a7ail.  Thtf  snow  fell  in  such  quantities  during 
the  night,  as  completely  coverod  the  men  with 
their  arms.  Vheir  bodies  were  benumbed  and 
parched  with  (he  piercing  coldness  of  the  north 
wind.  Many  slaves  and  snmpter  horses  pe- 
rished, with  about  thirty  soldiers.  The  rest 
could  scaioeiy  be  persuaded  by  Xenophon  to 
put  themselves  in  motion,  which  was  known  to 
be  the  only  remedy  for  their  distress ;  and  as 
the  severity  of  the  weather  still  continued  dur- 
mg  the  remainder  of  their  march  through  Ar- 
.  roenia,  several  soldiers  lost  their  sight  by  the 
glare  of  the  snow,  and  their  toes  and  fingers 
by  the  uqtenseness  of  the  eold.i^  The  eyes 
vers  best  defended  by  wearing  something  black 
before  them ;  the  feet  were  preserved  by  con- 
stant motion  in  the  day,  and  by  stripping  bare 
in  the  night. 

From  Annenia  they  proceeded  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Taochians,  who,  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  an  miknown  enemy,  had  abandoned 
the  valleys,  and  taken  refuge  on  the  mountains, 
with  their  wives,  children,  and  cattle.  Hither 
Also  they  had  conveyed  all  their  provisions ;  so 
that  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  attack  these 
fastnesses,  otherwise  the  army  most  have  been 
•tarved.  The  Barbarians  boldly  defended  them, 
by  letting  fly  innumerable  vollies   of  stones 
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down  the  precipices.  But  this  artilleiy  was  at 
length  exhausted ;  the  Greeks  became  masters 
of  the  heights ;  and  a  dreadful  scene  followed. 
The  women  first  threw  their  children  down  the 
tfocks,  and  then  themselves.  The  men  imitat- 
ed this  frantic  example  of  despair;  so  tliat 
the  assailants  made  few  prisoners,  but  took 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sheep,  oxen,  and 


From  thence  the  army  proceeded  with  un- 
common celerity  through  the  bleak  and  rocky 
country  of  the  Chalybeans;  marching,  in  seven 
days  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
Chalybeans  were  the  fiercest  nation  in  all  those 
parts.  They  wore,  for  their  defence,  linen 
corslets,  greaves,  and  helmets ;  tliey  carried  a 
short  fsilchion  at  their  girdles;  and  attacked 
with  pikes  fifteen  cubits  long.  Instead  of  dis- 
covering any  symptoms  of  flight  or  fear,  they 
sang,  danced,  and  rejoiced,  at  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.  They  boldly  defended  their  villa- 
ges, not  declining  even  a  close  engagemeut  with 
the  Greeks ;  who  could  supply  themselves  with 
nothing  from  this  inhospitable  and  warlike 
country,  but,  in  their  dangerous  march  through 
it,  subsisted  entirely  on  the  cattle  lately  taken 
from  the  Taochians.'^ 

The  river  Harpasus,  four  hundred  feet  broad, 
separated  the  territories  of  the  Chalybeans  and 
Scythians.  From  the  latter  the  Greeks  met 
with  little  resistance,  in  a  march  of  thirteen 
days,  which  brought  them  to  the  lofly  mount 
Theches,  a  place  held  in  particular  devotion  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  territory. 
The  vanguard  had  no  sooner  ascended  this 
sacred  mountain,  than  the  army  were  alarmed 
by  loud  shouts,  which  continued  to  redouble  « 
with  increasing  violence.  It  was  imagined  that 
some  new  form  of  danger  had  appeared,  or  that 
some  new  enemy  was  ready  to  assail  them. 
The  rear  advanced  with  all  possible  expedition 
to  the  assistance  of  their  companions;  but  hav- 
ing arrived  within  hearing,  were  seized  with 
the  most  pleasing  astonishment;  when  their  ears 
were  saluted  from  every  quarter  with  the  repe- 
tition, **  The  sea  !  the  sea  !'^  the  sight  of  which, 
a  sight  so  long  wished  in  vain,  at  first  filled 
them  with  transports  of  tumultuous  joy,  and 
afterwards  recalled  more  distinctly  the  remem- 
brance of  their  parents,  their  friends,  their 
country,  and  every  object  of  their  most  tender 
concern.^'  The  soldiers,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  embraced  each  other,  and  embraced  their 
commanders ;  and  then,  as  by  a  sudden  consent 
of  sympathy  (for  it  was  never  known  by  whoso 
orders,)  heaped  up  a  mount  of  stones,  which 
the^  covered  with  barbaric  arms,  as  a  trophy  of 
their  memorable  journey  through  so  many  fierce 
and  hostile  nations. 

The  distant  prospect  of  the  Euxine  made  them 
forget  that  they  had  not  yet  attained  the  end  cf 
their  labours.  A  space,  indeed,  of  less  than 
sixty  miles  intervened;  but  it  was  covered  by 
the  trackless  forests  of  the  Macronians,  and  by 
the  abrupt  and  intricate  windings  of  the  Col- 
chlan  mountains.  A  fortunate  circumstance 
enabled  them  without  difficulty  to  sunnottnt  the 
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first  of  thooe  obstacles.  Among  the  Grecian 
targeteers  was  a  man  who  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Barbarians.  He  had  been  carried 
to  Athens  in  bis  youth,  where  he  had  served  as 
a  slave.  At  the  sight  of  the  Macronians,  he 
recognized  his  long-forgotten  countrymen ;  and 
having  addressed  them  in  terms  of  fViendship 
and  respect,  engaged  them  to  exchange  presents, 
and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Greeks,' 
whom  they  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  having  cut  down  the  trees  that  interrupted 
their  passage,  conducted  them  in  three  days  to 
ne  western  frontier  of  Colchos. 

This  country,  so  famous  in  the  fables  of  anti- 
quity,' was  inhabited  by  an  ancient  colony  of 
Egyptians,  who  long  preserved  pure  from  any 
foreign  admixture,  not  only  their  original  lan- 
guage, but  the  singular  manners,  and  the  more 
singular  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  their  mother 
country.'  Though  distinguished  in  other  re- 
spects from  the  neighbouring  nations,  whom 
they  detested,  and  to  whom  they  seemed  detes- 
table, they  agreed  with  them  in  their  jealousy 
of  the  Greeks,  whose  flourishing  colonies  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  threatened 
the  safety  of  their  dominions.  They  assembled 
therefore  from  all  quarters,  occupied  the  heights, 
and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  with  obsti- 
nacy. Their  numbers,  their  discipline,  their 
arms,  but,  still  more,  their  situation,  rendered 
them  formidable.  If  the  Greeks  advanced  in 
a  phalanx,  or  full  line,  their  ranks  would  be 
broken  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the 
centre  would  be  disordered,  and  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy  would  outreach  either 
wing.^  These  inconveniences  might  partly  be 
remedied  by  making  such  parts  of  the  line,  as 
had  an  easy  ascent,  wait  for  the  slow  and  diffi- 
cult progress  of  their  companions  through  more 
abrupt  and  inaccessible  mountains;  and,  by  ex- 
tending the  phalanx  in  length,  and  leaving  very 
few  men  in  file,  their  front  might  be  ren- 
dered equal  to  that  of  the  Colchians.  But  the 
first  of  these  operations  would  have  too  long  ex- 
posed the  army  to  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  the  second  would  have  so  much 
enfeebled  the  line,  as  must  have  rendered  it 
liable  to  be  penetrated.  Amidst  this  choice  of 
difficulties,  Xenophon  proposed,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  readily  approved  by  his  colleagues, 
that  the  heavy-armed  men  should  be  divided 
into  companies  of  a  hundred  each,  and  that 
•aeh  division  should  be  thrown  into  a  separate 
column.  The  wide  intervals  between  the  eo- 
lunms  might  thus  enable  the  smaller  anny  to 
extend  on  the  right  and  left  beyond  the  ene- 
my's line ;  each  company  or  division  might  as- 
cend the  mountain  wherever  they  found  it  most 
convenient;  the^ bravest  men  might  be  led  first 
to  the  charge ;  the  depth  of  the  columns^  could 
not  possibly  be  penetrated ;  nor  could  the  ene- 
my fall  into  the  intervals  between  them,  with- 


1  Xenopb.  p.  340.  S  See  p.  14,  et  eeq. 

3  Herodot.  I.  zi.  e.  civ.  4  Idem,  p.  341. 

S  The  x«xoc  9f9t9t  is  defined  by  Arien  to  be  «  body  of 
men,  with  the  lilee  longer  than  the  ranke  f  that  ia.  with  more 
naeft  hi  depth  than  in  front.  Tbe  ^i»x«^|,  withoat  any 
epithet,  mean*  the  eontrary     But  the  p»Kmyl  •fitm  (» 
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wft%^Tmt,  that  ia.  haYinf  more  men  in  depth  than  in  front, 
and  employing,  for  some  eztraonHnair  reaeoo,  what  la 
natoraUy  the  fine  of  marek  at  an  oi4er  of  balde 
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out  being  cut  olP  by  the  dtvisiotas  on  eiliMr 
side,  which  might  be  arranged  in  such  a  mtnner 
as  to  relieve,  encourage,  and  support  each  other 

This  judicious  disposition  was  attended  with 
tbe  expected  success.  The  heavy-armed  men 
formed  eighty  companies ;  the  targeteers  and 
archers,  divided  into  three  bodies,  each  of  aboot 
six  hundred  men,  flanked  the  arm^  on  the  nght 
and  lefl.  Their  third  division,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Arcadians,  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  centre.  Thus  disposed  for  Sattle,  the  wingi 
of  the  Grecian  army,  and  partioularly  tbe  ttr- 
geteers  and  archers,  who  were  most  capable  of 
expedition,  advanced  with  celerity  to  the  attack. 
The  enemy,  who  saw  them  approach,  and  who 
perceived  that  on  either  hand  they  outietehed 
their  line,  filed  to  the  right  and  left  in  order  to 
receive  them.  By  this  movement  they  left  a 
void  in  Iheir  centre,  towards  which  the  Arcs* 
dian  targeteers,  supported  by  the  nearest  co- 
lumns, advanced  with  rapidity,  and  soon  gained 
the  summit  They  could  thus  fight  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Barbarians,  who,  thinking  tbey 
had  lost  all  when  they  lost  the  advantage  of  tin 
ground,  no  longer  offered  resistance,  hot  fled  on 
every  side  with  disordered  trepidation,  leaving; 
the  Greeks  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  as  well 
as  of  the  numerous  villages  in  that  neighboaN 
hood,0  and  within  two  days'  march  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  without  any  other  enemy  to  oppoae 
their  long-disputed  passage  thither. 

The  southern  shore  of  tbe  Euxine,  whki^ 
actually  presents  one  uniform  scene  of  effemi- 
nate indolence  and  sullen  tyranny,  anciently 
contained  many  barbarous  bat  w&ike  tribes, 
totally  independent  on  each  other,  and  sesroely 
acknowledging  any  dependene#on  tbe  king  of 
Persia.  That  part  which  extends  towards  the 
east  and  the  borders  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and 
which  afterwards  formed  the  kmgdora  of  the 
great  Mithridates,  was  inhabited  by  the  Col- 
chians, Drillians,  Mysonmcians,  and  Tybaie- 
nians;  the  middle  division  was  possessed  by  the 
Paphlagonians,  #ho  gloried  in  the  inesistible 
prowess  of  their  numerous  cavalry ;  vid  the 
western  parts,  extending  two  hundred  mile* 
from  Heraclea  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  were 
occupied  by  the  inhospitable  Btthynians;  a 
colony  of  Thrace,  who  excelled  and  delighted 
in  war,  which,  like  their  ancestors  in  Europe, 
they  carried  on  with  a  savage  ftiry.' 

Amidst  the  formidable  hostility  of  those  nn- 
merous  nations,  arose,  at  wide  intervals,  several 
Grecian  dties,  which  enlivened  the  bsrbsno 
gloom,  and  displayed  the  peculiar  glory  of  their 
arts  and  arms.  Sinop^,  the  moUier  and  the 
queen  of  those  cities,  was  advantageoosly  sito- 
ated  on  a  narrow  isthmus  which  joined  its  ter- 
ritory, consisting  in  a  small  but  ftrtUe  peoin- 
sula,^  to  the  province  of  Paphlagonia.  The  foun- 
dation of  Sinop^  remounted  to  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  was  ascribed  to  Antolycus,  one  of 
the  Argonauts.*    The  city  was  afterwards  in- 


6  Xeaoph.  p.  342. 

7  Bee  Bionyalai  Periegetee,  and  Arriaa*!  Pariptaa.      . 

8  Tournefort,  v.  iii.  p.  40.  aaya  it  it  aboat  lix  »^  »  •"" 
curoferenee. 

9  Bee  the  aeconnt  of  the  Arsonauth;  eapeditioB,  p.  IV* 
■eq.  Strabo,  I.  xii.  p.  546.  who  girea  oa  thii  faifonnwffi 
aaya  further,  that  Lnennot,  when  be  took  the  town.eafni« 
away  the  siatna  of  Aatolyees. 
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creuad  by  ft  powetfak  aoceHlion  of  MUeuans. 
It  poMOBsed  convement  harbours  on  either  side 
of  the  isthmus.  The  peninsula  was  surrounded 
by  sharp  rocks,  which  rendered  it  inaccessible 
to  an  enemy  ;  and  the  sea  abounded  with  the 
tanny  Bsh,  which  flow  in  shoals  from  the  Palus 
Mseotia,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  bred,io 
to  the  Euxine  and  Prqpontis. 

Such  multiplied  advantages  rendered  the  Si- 
nopi&ns  populous  and  powerful.  They  diffused 
their  colonies  to  the  east  and  west.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  founded  Ueraclea,"  on  the 
frontier  of  Btthynia;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
built  Cotyora  in  the  territory  of  the  Tybare- 
nians,  Orasus  in  that  of  the  Mysonaecians,  and 
Trapexu^  in  that  of  the  Drilliaus. 

iSn^zus,  or  Trebizond,  was  the  first  friendly 
city  at  which  the  Grecians  arrived,  after  spend- 
ing more  than  a  twelvemonth  in  almost  con- 
tinual travelling  and  war.  The  numerous  in- 
habitants of  this  flourishing  sea-port,  which  has 
now  decayed  into  the  much-neglectod  harbour 
of  Plat&na,'3  received  them  with  open  arms, 
generooaly  supplied  their  wants,  and  treated 
thcnn  with  all  that  endearing  yet  respectful  hos- 
pitality of  kinsmen,  who  commiserated  their 
aaflTerings  and  admired  their  virtue.  The  Gre- 
cians, on  their  part,  displayed  a  very  just  and 
becoming  sense  of  the  evils  which  they  had 
escaped,  and  of  their  actual  security.  In  the 
fervour  of  religious  gratitude  they  paid  the  so- 
lemn TOWS  and  sacr&cee  which  they  had  pro- 
mised to  Jnpiter  the  preserver,  and  the  other 
gods  and  heroes,  whose  bountiful  protection 
had  hitherto  conducted  them  through  so  many 
known,  and  so  many  concealed  dangers.  They 
afterwards  celebrated,  with  much  pomp  and 
festivity,  the  gymnastic  games  and  exercises;  an 
entertainment  equally  agreeable  to  themselves, 
to  the  citizens  of  Trebiiond,  and  to  the  divini- 
ties whom  they  both  adored.  When  these  essen- 
tial duties,  for  such  the  Greeks  deemed  them, 
had  been  performed  with  universal  satisfaction, 
the  soldiers,  who  were  unwiUing  to  be  burden- 
some lo  their  Trebizontian  friends,  found  suffi- 
'cient  employment  in  providing  for  their  own 
mbaislence,  and  that  of  their  numerous  attend- 
ants. For  several  days  they  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  of  the  Colchians  and  Drillians ; 
and  while  they  cruelly  harassed  the  enemies, 
they  carefully  respected  the  allies,of  Trebizond. 
Their  repealed  devastetions  at  length  desolated 
the  country  immediately  around  them,  so  that 
the  foraging  parties  could  no  longer  set  out 
and  return  on  the  same  day ;  nor  could  they 
penetrate  deep  into  the  territory,  without  being 
endangered  by  the  nocturnal  assaults  of  tlie 
Barbarians.  These  circumstances  rendered  it 
necessary  for  them  to  think  of  leaving  Trebi- 


10  i'oaraerort,  Vojra^  nu  Levant. 

11  Strabci,  I.  xii.  p.  MS.  calb  Hcmelaa  a  colony  of  the 
MileaiaiM,  bf  whom  we  may  ondersland  the  SinoDianH,  who 
were  thcnwelTes  a  eolony  of  that  people.  Xenophon,  bow- 
ever,  called  TTeradca  a  coloay  of  Megareana.  Xeooph. 
Anabaa.  p.  358. 

19  Touniefort,  I.  zvii.  Tb'iR  place,  however,  is  atill  Inrgn 
Iml  depopulated ;  containing  more  woodi  and  i^ardeni  than 
houaea,  and  thoee  only  of  one  story ;  yet  the  town  retain* 
tke  form  of  an  obloof  aquare,  the  modern  walls  l>«ing  built 
oo  the  ruins  of  the  ancient,  the  shape  of  which  occn«ioncd 
ihenaaKB  of  Trapezua,  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  a 
tahJa.    Toumafort,  ibid. 


zond;  on  which  account  an  assembly  was 
convened  to  fix  the  day  of  their  departure,  and 
to  regulate  the  mode  and  plan  of  their  future 
journey.". 

In  this  important  deliberation  the  soldiers 
very  generally  embraced  the  opuiion  of  Antileon 
of  Thuria,  who  told  them  that,  for  his  part,  he 
was  already  tired  with  packing  up  his  baggage, 
marching,  running,  mounting  guard,  and  fight- 
ing, and  now  wished,  after  all  his  labours,  to 
perform  the  remainder  of  the  journey  like 
Ulysses,  and,  stretched  out  at  his  case,  to  be 
carried  asleep'^  into  Greece.  That  this  pleasing 
proposal  might  he  put  in  execution,  Cheiriso- 
phus  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  hoping  to  obtain 
ships  from  Anaxibius,  who  commanded  the 
Spartan  fleet  in  that  sea.  But  in  case  such  a 
request  could  not  be  conveniently  granted,  the 
soldiers  determined  to  demand  a  few  ships  of 
war  from  tlie  inhabitants  of  Trebizond,  with 
which  they  intended  to  put  to  sea,  and  capture 
whatever  merchantmen  they  could  meet  with 
in  the  Euxine,  in  order  lo  employ  them  as 
transports.'* 

Several  weeks  elapsed  without  bringing  any 
news  of  Cheirisophus,  or  promising  any  hope  of 
assistance  from  the  Spartan  admiral.  Mean 
while  the  Grecian  pirates,  for  they  deserve  no 
better  name,  infested  the  Euxine  sea.  Dexip- 
pus,  the  Lacedsmonian,  with  a  degree  of  per- 
fidy worthy  of  his  commission,  betrayed  his 
companions,  and  sailed  off  with  the  galley  which 
he  commanded. '<^  But  Polycrates,  the  Athe- 
nian, behaved  with  an  ardour  and  fidelity  which 
even  robbers  sometimes  display  in  their  trans- 
actions with  each  other;  and  his  successful  dili- 
gence soon  collected  such  a  number  of  vessels 
as  served  to  transport  to  Cerasus  the  aged,  the  * 
infirm,  the  women  and  baggage;  while  the 
strength  of  the  army,  consisting  of  men  below 
forty  years  dT  age,  reached  the  same  place  in 
tliree  days'  march. '^ 

The  colony  of  Cerasus,  or  Cerazunt,  was  de- 
lightfully situated  near  the  sea,  among  hills  of 
easy  ascent,  covered  in  every  age"  with  whole 
woods  of  cherry-trees,  from  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  place  derived  its  name.»»  From 
thence  the  voluptuous  LucuUus,  in  the  six  hun 
dred  and  eightieth  year  of  Rome,  first  brought 
into  Italy  this  delicious  fruit,  which  ancient  na* 
turolists  scarcely  believed  capable  of  thriving  in 


13  Xenoph.  343.  et  seq. 

14  Thus  was  Ulysses  transported  by  the  PbsBsUans,  who 
placed  him  slneping  on  tha  abore  of  Ithaca : 

0t  ii  lujsrr*  IV  vm  toi|  iti  jtovtow  ■T'OVTif 

K»tU9-»¥  itv  iSsKs,    Odyss.  xiii.  134. 
The  bcautirul  images  which  the  poet,  in  the  i»ame  book, 
gives  of  «he   plenoures  of  rest,  after  Immoderate  labov, 
played  about  the  fancy  of  Aotireoa: 

Km*  rt  9^Sv^»;  wstmc  •*■♦  CA.<9»fe*rj  in-turt 

KiiyfiTOc,  nJiTTflf,  »«i'»T-  «y%irT»  »oix»c.  V.  80. 

And  again,  "The  ship  cut  the  waves  with  a  rapidity, 
which  the  flijjhl  of  ihc  swiftest  hawk  could  not  accompany, 
carrying  a  man. 

Oc  «r#«y  /iff  ;i«X«  leoKKm  «••«'  mKy§m  or  «»t«  ju/ft'v, 

AvSfWP  Tl  WTOKlfttVi,  »Ktytl¥*  Tl    *VftmT»  9ne*v 

Aif  Ten  y*  st«(^«(  ioJi,  XiKmc/tt^^t  •'«"*  •"•iror^ii.*' 
\Ji  Xenoph.  p.  34.5.  16  Ibid. 

17  IWd.  p.  340.  18  ToumeforL 

19  Kir«To;,  cerasus,  cerise,  cherry.  For  a  siroilar  rea- 
son Tsdmor  in  ihe  dosarl  was  called  Palmyra,  a  palmta^ 
the  palm  tree.  Tnumefort  mentions  it  sa  the  opinion  of  8i. 
Jerom,  that  the  place  gave  namo  to  the  fruit.  Tha  diffe- 
renct  is  not  material. 
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an  Italian  sky ;  but  which  actually  adorns  tho 
bleakest  and  most  northarn  regions  of  our  own 
island.  AtC^erasus  the  Greeks  remained  teu 
days,  disposing  of  their  booty,  supplying  their 
wants,  and  reviewing  the  army,  which  still 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  six  hundred  men, 
the  rest  having  perished  by  fatigue,  war,  cold, 
and  sickness.! 

After  this  necessary  delay,  the  less  active  por- 
tion again  embarked,  while  the  vigorous  youth 
pursued  their  journey  through  the  romantic 
country  of  the  Mosyiuecians;  a  barbarous,  yet 
powerful  tribe,  who  received  their  singular  de- 
nomination from  the  wooden  houses,  or  rather 
towers,  which  they  inhabited;^  and  which, 
either  by  chance  or  design,  were  scattered  in 
such  a  manner  among  the  hills  and  valleys,  that 
at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  the  villages  could 
hear  and  alarm  each  other.'  The  army  next 
proceeded  through  the  dark  and  narrow  district 
of  the  Chalybeans,  who  subsisted  by  the  work- 
uig  of  iron;  and  whose  toilsome  labours,  rugged 
mountains,  and  more  rugged  manners,^  must 
have  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  smiling 
plains,  the  pastoral  life,^  the  innocent  and  hos- 
pitable character  of  their  Tyberenian  neigh- 
bours; who  treated  the  Greeks  with  every 
mark  of  friendship  and  respect,  and  conducted 
them,  with  attentive  civility,  to  the  city  of  Co- 
tyora. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  army,  having 
reached  the  country  of  their  friends  and  kins- 
men, should  have  been  disposed  peaceably  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  past  labours  and  dan- 
C^ers.  If  they  were  unwilling  to  expose  them- 
"selvcs  to  fresh  hostilities  from  the  warlike  inha- 
'  bitants  of  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia,  they  might 
have  waited  the  arrival  of  ships  from  Sinop^ 
and  Ileraclea,  or  from  the  Spartan  admiral  in 
the  Hellespont,  who  would  either  retain  them 
in  his  own  service,  or  transport  them  to  the 
Chersonesus,  to  Byzantium,  and  to  other  cities 
and  territories,  which,  beins:  lately  conquered 
by  Sparta,  required  the  vigilant  protection  of 
brave  and  numerous  garrisons.  But  it  is  more 
easy  for  men  to  repel  the  assaults  of  external 
violence,  than  to  elude  the  effects  of  their  own 
ungovernable  passions.  The  Greeks  were  in- 
volved in  real  danger,  in  proportion  as  they  at- 
tained apparent  security.  During  the  lonjj 
course  of  their  laborious  journey,  {he  terror  of 
unknown  Barbarians  hanging  over  them,  pre- 
sented their  discipline  and  tiieir  union.  But 
the  air  of  a  Grecian  colony  at  once  dissolved 
\)oth.  They,  who  in  the  remote  re^'ions  of  the 
Cast  had  acted  with  one  soul,  and  regarded 
each  other  as  brethren,  again  felt  the  unhappy 
influence  of  their  provincial  distinctions.  The 
army  was  divided  by  separate  interests,  as  well 
as  by  partial  attachments.  Those  who  had  ac- 
quired wealth,  desired  to  return  home  to  enjoy 
*t.  Those  who  wore  destitute  of  fortune,  longed 
to  plunder  friends  and  foes,  Greeks  and  Barba- 
•ians.  The  commanders  despised  and  deceived 
the  troops;  the  troops  clamoured  against,  and 
insulted  the  commanders.     Both  were  really  in 
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the  wrong;  and  both  suspected  and  accused 
each  other  of  imaginary  crimes,  of  which  none 
were  guilty. 

Xenophon,  who,  willi  wonderful  address,  has 
justified  himself  from  every  reproach^  that  can 
reflect  either  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart, 
does  not  deny  an  imputation  to  which  he  was 
exposed  by  discovering  (somewhat,  perhaps, 
unseasonably)  the  just  and  extensive  views  of 
a  philosopher.  When  he  surveyed  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  a.  vercd  in  ancient  fimes, 
as  well  as  they  are  at  present,  w^ith  tall  and 
majestic  forest  trees,  admirably  adapted  to 
ship-building;  when  he  considered  the  conve- 
nience of  the  harbours,  and  the  productions  of 
the  neighbouring  territory,  consisting  in  flax, 
iron,  and  every  commodity  most  necessary  in 
raising  a  naval  power,  he  was  ambitious  of  es- 
tablishing a  new  settlement,  which  the  numbers, 
the  valour,  and  the  activity  of  his  followers, 
must  soon  render  superior  to  the  other  Grecian 
colonies  on  the  Euxine,  or  perhaps  in  any  part 
of  Asia.  But  this  noble  design,  which  might 
have  proved  so  useful  and  honourable  to  the 
army,  was  blasted  by  tlie  mean  jealousy  of  his 
enemies.  Xenophon  was  reproached  with  form- 
ing projects  equally  romantic  and  dangerouf ; 
and  accused  of  an  intention  to  keep  the  soldiers 
from  home,  that  they  might  continue  dependent 
on  himself,  and  that  he  might  increase  his 
own  fame  and  fortune  at  the  risk  of  the  public 
safety  .7 

The  mutinous  and  distracted  spirit  of  the 
troops  rendered  all  their  future  measures  weak 
and  w^avering.  The  terror  which  they  inspired, 
and  their  wants,  which  it  was  necessaxy  to  sup- 
ply, made  them  very  unwelcome  guests  at  Co- 
tyora,  Sinop^,  and  Heraclea,  at  which  places 
Uiey  continued  several  months,  under  pretence 
of  waiting  for  transports,  but  mean  while  plun- 
dering the  neighbouring  country,  laying  the 
cities  under  contribution,  and  threatening  tliem 
with  burdens  that  exceeded  their  faculties. 
The  inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  while  they  affected 
to  consider  those  unreasonable  demands,  remov- 
ed their  effects  from  the  villages,  shut  the  gates 
of  their  city,  and  placed  armed  men  on  the 
walls.  Cheirisophus  had  by  tliis  time  returned 
witli  vessels  from  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  admi- 
ral, but  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  transport 
so  great  an  army.  The  soldiers  thus  disap- 
pointed of  their  hopes,  and  discontented  with 
their  commanders,  and  with  each  other,  rashly 
undertook,  in  separate  bodies,  tho  dangerous 
journey  through  Bithynia,  a  country  extending 
two  hundred  miles  from  Heraclea  to  Byzan- 
tium, and  totally  inhabited,  or  rather  wasted,  by 
the  Thynians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  the  roost  cruel 
and  inhospitable  of  the  human  race.  In  this 
expedition  they  lost  above  a  thousand  men; 
and  the  destruction  must  have  been  much 
greater,  had  not  the  generous  activity  of  Xeno- 
phon seasonably  led  his  own  division  to  the  as- 
sistance of  those  who  had  deserted  his  standard. 
Cheirisophus  was  soon  afterwards  killed  by  a 
medicine  which  he  had  taken  in  a  fever.  The  sole 
command  devolved  on  Xenophon ;  not  by  ^P' 
pointment,  but  by  the  voluntary  submission  of 
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Ihe  troops  to  his  taperior  mincl.  He  at  length 
taught  tnem  to  defeat  the  irregular  fury  of  the 
Thyniana;  and  after  taking  many  slaves  and 
much  aaeful  booty,  conducted  them  in  safety  to 
Chrysopolis,^  which  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Scutari,  and  considered  as  the  Asiatic  suburb 
of  Constantinople. 

The  neighbourhood  of  a  Grecian  colony 
seemed  infbctious  to  the  temper  of  the  troops. 
At  Byzantium  their  mutinous  spirits  were  again 
thrown  into  fermentation.  Clcander,  the  go- 
vernor  of  that  city,  who  had  come  to  meet  them, 
narrowly  escaped  death  during  the  fury  of  a 
military  sedition.  Their  behaviour  rendered 
them  the  objects  of  terror  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  those  parts.  The  Lacediemonians  dreaded 
the  assistance  of  such  dangerous  allies;  and  the 
satrap  Phamabazus,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
his  province,  practised  with  Anaxibius,  who 
commanded  in  the  Hellespont,  to  allure  them, 
by  fair  promises,  into  Europe.  Gained  by  the 
bribes  of  the  Persian,  not  only  Anaxibius,  but 
his  successor  Aristarchus,  made  proposals  of 
advantage  to  the  army,  which  he  had  not  any 
intention  to  fulfil.  The  troops,  enraged  at  this 
disappointment,  and  still  more  at  the  treachery 
of  the  Spartan  commanders,  would  have  at- 
tacked and  plundered  Byzantium,  had  they  not 
been  restrained  by  the  wisdom  and  authority 
of  Xenophon,  who,  strugglmg  like  a  skilful 
pilot  against  the  violence  of  a  tempest,  prevent- 
ed the  ezecation  of  a  measure  which  must  have 
exposed  them  to  immediate  danger,  and  covered 
them  with  eternal  infamy.' 

With  tears  and  prayers,  be  conjured  them 
^not  to  tarnish,  by  the  destruction  of  a  Grecian 
city,  the  glory  or  a  campaign  signalized  by  so 
many  illustrious  victories  over  the  Barbarians. 
What  hopes  of  safety  could  they  entertain,  if, 
after  ansnccessfully  attempting  to  dethrone  the 
king  of  Persia,  they  should  provoke  the  resent- 
ment of  Sparta?    Destitute  as  they  were  of 
friends,  of  money,  of  subsistence ;  and  reduced 
by  their  misconduct  to  a  handful  of  men,  could 
(hey  expect  to  insult  with   impunity  the  two 
greatest  powers  in  the  world  ?    The  experience 
of  late  years  ought  to  correct  their  folly.    They 
had  seen  that  even  Athens,  in  the  zenith  of  her 
greatness,  possessed  of  four  hundred  galleys,  an 
umnal  revenue  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  ten 
times  that  sum  in  her  treasury;  Athens,  who 
commanded  all  the  islands,  and  occupied  many 
cities  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  among  whicn 
was  Byzantium  itself,  the  present  object  of  their 
frantic  ambition,  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Sparta,  whose  authority  was  actually  acknow- 
ledged in  every  part  of  Greece.    What  mad- 
ness, then,  for  men  in  their  friendless  condition, 
!>  mixed  assemblage  of  different  nations,  to  at- 
tack the  dominions  of  a  people  whose  valour 
was  irresistible,  and  from  whose  vengeance  it 
Was  impossible  for  them  to  fly,  without  flying 
^om  their  country,  and  taking  refuge  among 
those  hostile  Barbarians,  from  whom,  for  near 
*wo  years  past,  they  had  met  with  nothing  but 
cruelty,  injustice,  persecution,  and  treachery  ?" 
The  judicious  representations  of  Xenophon 
•»ved  Byzantium;  but  it  is  probable  that  nei- 


ther the  weight  of  argument,  nor  the  powe. 
of  eloquence,  would  have  long  restrained  tb( 
discontented  and  needy  troops  from  attempting 
other  enterprises  of  a  similar  naAre,  if  an  op 
portunity  had  not  fortunately  presented  itself 
of  employing  their  dangerous  activity  in  the 
service  of  Seuthes,  a  bold  and  successful  ad 
venturer  of  Lower  Thrace.  Miesades,  the  fa 
ther  of  Seuthes,  reigned  over  the  Melandep- 
tans,  the  Thynians,  and  the  Thranipeans,  whc 
inhabited  the  European  shores  of  the  Propontif 
and  Euxine  sea.  The  licentious  turbulence  ot 
his  subjects,  compelled  him  to  fly  from  his  do 
minions.  He  took  refuge  wit^  Medocus,  king 
of  the  Odrysians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  in 
Upper  Thrace,  with  whose  family  his  own  had 
long  been  connected  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hos- 
pitality. Medocus  kindly  received,  and  gene- 
rously entertained,  the  father;  and,  after  his 
decease,  continued  the  same  protection  and 
bounty  to  his  son,  Seuthes.  But  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  the  young  prince  disdained,  as  he 
expresses  it,  to  live  like  a  dog  at  another  man's 
table.  He  desired  horses  and  soldiers  from  Me- 
docus, that  he  might  acquire  subsistence  fot 
himself.  His  request  was  granted;  his  incur 
sions  were  successful ;  the  terror  of  his  name 
filled  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Thrace;  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  if  he  could  join 
the  Grecian  forces  to  his  own,  he  might  easily 
regain  possession  of  his  hereditary  dominions.*^ 

For  tiiis  purpose  he  sent  to  Xenophon  Medo- 
sades,  a  Thracian,  who,  understanding  the 
Greek  language,  usually  served  him  as  ambas- 
sador. The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  soon 
agreed  on.  Seuthes  promised  each  soldier  a 
cyzicene  (about  eighteen  shillings  sterling,)  the 
captains  two  cyzicenes,  and  the  generals  four, 
of  monthly  pay.  The  money,  it  was  observed, 
would  be  clear  gain,  as  they  might  subsist  by 
plundering  the  country ;  yet  such  of  the  booty 
as  was  not  of  a  perishable  nature,  Seuthes  re- 
served for  himself,  that  by  selling  it  in  the  mari- 
time towns,  he  might  provide  for  the  pay  of 
his  new  auxiliaries  J  > 

Having  communicated  their  designs  to  the 
army,  the  Grecian  commanders  followed  Me- 
dosades  to  the  camp  of  Seuthes,  which  was  dis» 
tant  about  six  miles  from  the  coast  of  Perin- 
thus,  a  city  of  considerable  note  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Byzantium.  They  arrived  after 
^un-set,  but  found  the  Barbarians  awake  and 
watchful.  Seuthes  himself  was  posted  in  a 
strong  tower ;  horses  ready  bridled  stood  at  the 
gate ;  large  fires  blazed  at  a  distance,  while  the 
camp  itself  was  concealed  in  darkness ;  precau- 
tions, however  singular,  yet  necessary  against 
the  Thynians,  who  were  deemed,  of  all  men, 
the  mo^t  dangerous  enemies  in  the  night  The 
Greeks  were  permitted  to  enter.  Seuthes  re- 
ceived them  with  rustic  hospitality ;  before  en- 
tering on  business,  challenged  them  to  drink  in 
large  horns  fbll  of  wine ;  then  confirmed  the 
promises  of  his  ambassador ;  and  still  farther 
allured  Xenophon  by  the  hopes  of  recerving, 
besides  the  stipulated  pay,  lands  and  cattle,  and 
an  advantageous  establishment  on  the  sea- 
shore. 
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Next  day  the  Gredan  tzmy  joined  the  camp 
df  their  Dew  matter.  The  commanden  were 
again  entertained  with  a  oopioua  feaat,  in  whieh 
Seuthea  diqtlajed  all  hia  magnifioenoe.  AfUr 
aupper,  the  buffoons  and  danceia  were  intro- 
duced, the  cup  went  briakly  round*  and  the 
whole  aasembly  vifere  diaaoWed  in  merriment. 
But  Seuthea  knew  how  far  to  indulge,  and 
when  to  restrain,  the  joya  of  feativity.  With- 
out allowing  hia  reTeu  to  diatuib  the  atillneaa 
of  the  night,  he  roae.with  a  martial  ahout,  imi- 
tating a  man  who  avoided  a  javelin ;  and  then 
addressing  the  Grecian  captaina  without  any 
aign  of  intoxication,  deaired  them  to  have  their 
men  ready  to  march  in  a  few  hours,  that  the 
enemy,  who  were  aa  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
powerful  reinforcement  which  ho  had  received, 
might  be  taken  unprepared,  and  conquered  by 
aurpriseJ 

The  camp  waa  in  motion  at  midnight ;  it  was 
the  middle  of  winter,  and  the  ground  waa  in 
many  parta  covered  with  a  deep  anow.  But 
the  Thracians,  clothed  in  akina  of  foxea,  were 
well  prepared  for  auch  nocturnal  ezpeditiona. 
The  Greeks  suffered  much^  by  the  cold ;  but 
the  rapidity  of  their  march,  animated  by  the 
certain  prospect  of  success,  made  them  forget 
their  sufferings.  Wherever  they  arrived,  the 
villages  were  attacked  and  plundered,  the  houses 
were  burned,  many  captives  and  cattle  were 
taken,  and  the  ravagea  of  that  bloody  night 
sufficiently  represent  the  uniform  scene  of  cru- 
elty, by  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
Seuthes  compelled  into  aubmiaaion  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  fertile  and  populous  alip  of  land 
that  liea  between  the  Euzine  and  Propontis. 
But  the  poaaeaaion  of  this  territoiy,  which 
formed  the  most  valuable  portion  of  hia  here- 
ditary dominions,  could  not  satisfy  hia  ambi- 
tion. He  turned  hia  anna  northwarda,  and 
overran  the  country  about  Salmydeasus,  a  mari- 
time city  situate  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  flows  from  the  southern 
branch  of  mount  Hemua  into  a  spacioua  bay 
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of  the  Euzine.  There  the  allsed  anny  repealed 
the  aame  deatructive  havoc  which  they  had  al- 
ready made  in  the  aouth ;  and  avenged,  by  their 
cruel  incuraiona,  the  cauae  of  violated  hospi- 
tality s  for  the  Barbariana  of  those  parts  were 
so  much  accustomed  to  plunder  the  Teaseis 
which  were  oflen  ship-wrecked  on  their  shoaly 
coast,  that  they  had  distinguished  it  by  pillaiB, 
in  the  nature  of  land-marks,  to  preveot  intestine 
quarrels,  by  ascertainmg  the  property  of  the 
spoil.' 

In  the  space  of  two  months  af^r  his  jnnetioD 
with  the  Greeks,  Seuthes  extended  his  poesas 
sons  several  days*  march  from  the  aea ;  hia  ni 
meroua,  but  unskilfiil  enemiea,  fighting  singly 
were  successively  subdued;  each  vanquii£ed 
tribe  increased  the  strength  of  his  army ;  the 
Odrysians,  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plnader, 
flocked  to  hia  atandard,  and  the  growing  pros* 
perity  of  hia  fortune,  no  lonser  requiring  the 
support,  dispoaed  him  to  ne^ect  the  aerviDa% 
of  hia  Grecian  auxiliariea.<  The  ungrateful 
levity  of  the  Barbarian  waa  encouraged  by  the 
perfidious  counsels  of  his  favourite  Heradides 
of  Maronea,  one  of  those  fugitive  Greeks,  who 
having  merited  punishment  at  home  for  their 
wickedness,  obtained  distinction  abroad  bj  their 
talents ;  men  sullied  with  every  vice,  prepared 
alike  to  die  or  to  deceive,  and  who  having  pro- 
voked the  reeentment  of  their  own  country- 
men by  their  intrigues  and  their  audacity,  often 
acquiied  the  esteem  of  foreigners  by  their  va- 
lour and  ekiquence,  their  akill  in  war,  and  dex- 
terity in  negotiation.  Heraclides  atrongly  ex- 
horted his  master  to  defraud  the  Graeka  of 
their  pay,  and  to  deliver  himaelf  from  their 
troubleaome  importunitiea,  by  dismissing  them 
from  his  service.  But  the  fears,  rather  than 
the  delicacy  of  Seuthea,  prevented  him  flrom 
complying  with  thia  advice ;  he  loat  his  honour 
without  saving  his  money;  and  the  Grecian 
senerala  had  an  eariy  opportunity  to  reproach 
hia  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  being  aoon  called 
to  engage  in  a  more  honourable  war,'  kmdled 
by  the  resentment  of  Artaxerxea  against  the 
presumption  of  the  Spaitans,  who  had  so  stre 
nuonsly  supported  the  unfortunate  rebellion  of 
Cyras. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Tistaphgrmt  makes  War  on  Ike  Qreeki,  by  order  ^  Artaxtrxeo-^Hada  Vu  JEolian  Cii%e»^ 
Expedition  of  Thmbron^Ht  it  tueeeeded  by  DereyiHdat—His  treaty  witK  Tiseaphemes^ 
Ageeilaut  King  of  Sparia — Cinadon^t  Contpiraey-^getilaut  Commander  ^  ihe  Oreeian 
Foreet  in  Ana — Hie  Sueoen*-Tis$eqthemes  tueeeeded  ^  Tiihrauttet — Great  Viewt  of  Age^ 
tilaut^War  kindled  in  Greece — League  agavntt  Spartor— Campaign  of  Lytanderin  Bteotia—' 
Hit  Death. 


YT  doas  honour  rather  to  the  modesty  than  to 
the  judgment  of  Xenophon,  that  hie  hw  ez- 
claded,  from  his  general  history  of  Grecian  af- 
fiun,  the  aiceount  of  an  expedition,  in  which  he 
hinuielf  acted  so  distingaished  a  part,  and 
which  immediately  oocasioned  rery  important 
tniosactions  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  After 
tliB  downfall  of  Athenian  greatness,  the  Spar- 
tSAS  were  natoraily  exposed  to  the  jealousy  and 
Ql  resentment  of  Persia,  by  their  do- 

^^  £'  minion  in  Greece,  by  their  oon- 
A.  C  399  4*^"^  ^'^  ^®  coaail  of  Asia,  by  the 
'  pre-eminenee  of  their  naval  power, 
and  especiaJIy  by  their  open  participation  in 
the  rebellious  designs  of  Cyrua  T^e  former 
circumstances  rendered  their  republic  the  rival 
of  the  king  of  Persia ;  but  their  co-operation 
with  an  ambitions  rebel  rendered  them  the  per- 
sonal enemies  of  Artazerxes.  His  resolution 
to  chastise  their  audacity  was  communicated 
to  Tiesaphemes.  who,  after  harassing  the  re- 
treat of  the  Greeks  to  the  foot  of  the  Cardu- 
chian  mountains,  beyond  which  he  had  not 
courage  to  follow  them,  returned  with  a  pow- 
erful army  towards  Lower  Asia,  to  resume  the 
government  of  Caria,  his  hereditary  province, 
as  well  as  to  take  possession  of  the  rich  spoils 
of  Cyrus,  bestowed  on  him  by  the  gratitude  of 
his  master,  in  return  for  his  recent  and  signal 
services  against  that  dangerous  pretender  to 
the  throne. 

Honoured  with  this  magnificent  present,  Tis- 
vaphemes  was  farther  entrusted  with  executii^ 
the  vengeanee  of  the  great  king  against  the 
Spartans.  Without  any  fotroal  declaration  of 
war,  which  the  late  hostilities  in  the  East  seem- 
ed to  render  unnecess&ry,  he  attacked  the  .£0- 
lian  cities ;  the  eatrap  Pbamabaxus  readily  en- 
tered into  his  views,  and  concurred  with  all  his 
measures.  The  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  sup- 
ported by  the  townsmen,  defended  themselves 
with  their  usual  courage,  earnestly  soliciting, 
however,  a  reinforcement  from  home,  which 
mi^t  enable  them  to  resist  and  to  surmount 
such  an  unexpected  danger.^ 

On  this  important  occasion,  the  Spartan  se- 
nate and  assembly  were  not  wanting  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  garrisons,  or  to  the  hopes  of 
their  Aolian  allies.  Thev  immediately  levied 
ft  body  of  five  thousand  Peloponnesian  troops, 
ind  demanded  a  considerable  supply  from  the 
Athenians.  The  latter  sent  them  three  hun- 
dred horsemen,  who  having  served  under  the 
^rty  tyrants,  were  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  this 
^gerous  duty  by  the  partisans  of  the  new 
democracy.  The  command  of  the  joint  forces 
was  entrusted  to  the  Spartan  Thimbron,  who 
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had  orders,'  as  soon  as  he  arrived  m  ifiolis,  to 
take  into  pay  the  Crxeeks  who  had  engaged  in 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  who  were  actually 
employed  in  the  dishonouraUe  service  of  an 
ungrateful  Barbarian.  The  mean  and  perfidi- 
ous behaviour  of  Seuthes,  who,  in  hb  new  cha- 
racter of  prince,  stiH  retained  his  original  man- 
ners of  a  Thrician  robber,  rendered  the  proposal 
of  joining  Thimbron  extremely  agreeable  to 
Xenophon,  who  conducted  to  the  Lacedemo- 
nian standard  six  thousand  men,  the  venerable 
remains  of  an  army  exhausted  and  ennobled 
by  unexampled  toils  and  dangers.* 

Having  received  this  poweriul  reinforcement, 
Thimbron  opened  the  campaign  against  the 
lieutenant  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the  distance  of  two 
Q,  years   after   Cyrus   had  marched 

^  J'  from  Ephesus  to  dispute  the  crown 
A  ^C  *3dn  ^^  Persia.  The  first  impressions  of 
'  the  Grecian  arms  were  attended 
with  considerable  success.  Thimbron  took,  or 
regained,  the  towns  of  Pergamus,  Teuthrania, 
Halisamia,  Mjrrina,  Cym^,  and  Grynium.  But 
the  walls  of  Larissa,  a  strong  city  in  the  Troade, 
defied  his  assault ;  the  vigilant  garrison  baffled 
all  his  contrivances  for  depriving  them  of  fresh 
water ;  and,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  made  a  vigorous  sally,  repelled  the  be- 
siegers, and  burned  or  demolished  their  workiu 

Nothing  but  continual  action,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted career  of  victory,  could  restrain  the 
licentious  passions  of  the  troops,  composed  of 
a  motley  assemblage  from  so  many  different, 
and  often  hostile  communities.  Their  seditious 
spirit  rendered  them  formidable  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  Greeks  of  Asia.  Their  rapacity 
spared  not  the  territories  of  the  LaoedsBmoniaii 
allies,  who  loudly  complained  to  the  senate,  as- 
cribing the  violence  of  the  troops  to  the  weak 
ness  of  the  general.  In  consequence  of  this 
representation,  Thimbron  was  recalled  and  dis- 
graced,* and  the  command,  for  which  he  seemed 
so  ill  qualified,  was  bestowed  on  Dercyllidas,  a 
man  fertile  in  resources,  who  could  often  vary 
his  conduct,  without  changing  his  principles ; 
who  knew  when  to  relax,  and  when  to  enforce 
the  discipline  of  the  camp ;  and  who,  to  tbm 
talents  of  an  able  general,  added  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  engineer  of  his  times.  By  a 
judicious  direction  of  the  machines  of  war 
which  he  invented,  or  improved,  Derc}rllidaa 
overcame  the  obstinacy  of  Larissa ;  and  in  the 
space  of  eight  days,  reduced  eight  other  cities 
in  the  province  of  Pbamabaxus.  The  rapidity 
of  his  conquests  reoommended  him  to  the  Spar- 
tan senate,  and  his  moderate  use  of  victory  en- 
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detMd  Ima  totho  Aitetie  ooloniii.  H«  lewened 
their  Uzet,  eneoorafped  their  indnetry,  heard 
their  eomplaints  witii  eandour,  and  decided 
their  differences  with  the  most  impartial  jos- 
liee.  Piedaining  the  efvel  ezampie  of  hie  pie- 
deeeaeora,  be  fanpoaed  net  any  arUlniy  ezac- 
timia  on  the  peaoefhl  eitinna  aad'hvabandanen; 
and  leat  the  maintenance  of  faia  troope  ahooid 
profe  bardenaome  to  the  alUea  and  aubjeeta  ef 
Sparta,  he  fixed  hie  winter  qnartera  in  Bithynia, 
where  the  yalour  of  Xenophon  and  faia  follow- 
eM  had  lately  apraad  the  terror  of  the  Orecian 


nt„ Early  in  the  aprme,  eommia- 

?Wo?  «»nefawe»aentfroSSp«rUto 
^'  ^'  ^^^'  inapeet  die  aftin  of  Aala,  and  to 
prorogoe,  for  anotiier  year,  the  anthori^  of 
Dereyllidas,  provided  their  obaerfationa  and  hi- 
q«ifiea  confirmed  the  very  fhToorable  acconnta 
that  had  been  ^ven  of  his  administration.  On 
their  'arrival  at  Lampaacna,  where  the  army 
was  then  assembled,  they  visited  the  camp,  and 
aeaored  the  aoldiers,  that  the  magistrates  oip  the 
republic  as  much  approved  their  conduct  in  the 
last,  aa  they  had  condemned  it  in  the  preceding, 
year.  A  captain,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
maltitnde,  replied,  that  the  different  behaviour 
of  the  troops,  now  and  formerly,  was  yet  less 
difierant  than  the  characters  of  Thimbron  and 
Dereyllidas.  This  testimony  of  military  appro- 
bation was  not  more  flattering  to  the  general, 
than  satisfactory  to  the  commisaionera ;  who 
afterwards,  at  his  request,  visited  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Molis  and  Ionia,  and  found 
them  in  a  ceudition  extremely  happy  and 
flourishing.* 

"  Before  taking  leave  ef  Dereyllidas,  they  ac- 
qaainted  him,  mat  the  inhabitaiitsof  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus  had  lately  sent  to  Sparta  an 
embaasy,  requestinr  assistance  against  the  fierce 
Barbarians  who  inhabited  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory ;  and  that,  should  circumstances  permit 
him  to  afford  protection  to  those  industrious  and 
distressed  Greeks,  he  woidd  pwform  a  signal 
service  to  the  state.  T^e  inactivity  of  Tissa- 
phemes,  who,  notwithstanding  the  powerfbl 
army  which  he  had  conducted  from  Upper  Asia, 
still  expected  further  reinforcements  from  the 
East,  encouraged  the  Grecian  general  to  under- 
take  this  useful  and  meritoriousenterprise.  The 
Chersonesus  was  one  of  the  most  fertile'  and 
best  cultivated  spots  in  the  ancient  world.  In 
an  extent  of  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth,  it  contained  eleven  rich  and  flourishing 
cities,  and  several  commodious  harbours.  The 
fields,  producing  the  most  valuable  grains,  were 
interspersed  and  adorned  with  delightful  planta- 
tions and  orchards,  as  well  as  with  lawns  and 
meadows,  stored  with  all  sorts  of  useful  cattle. 
Had  this  beautiftil  country  enjoyed  an  insular 
form,  its  happiness  would  have  been  complete; 
but  a  neck  of  land,  thirty-seven  ftirlongs  in 
breadth,  joined  it  to  the  territories  of  the  fiercest 
tribes  in  Thrace.  The  troops  of  Dereyllidas 
eould  easily  have  repelled  their  inroads.  They 
might  have  punished  their  cruelty  by  destroying 
their  miserable  villages  in  the  open  country ; 
but  the  Barbarians  would  have  found  a  secure 
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refuge  in  ihw  woods  and  moantains,  and 
whenever  the  army  was  withdrawn,  would  havs 
again  poured  down  on  the  helploaa  Chersonesus 
with  their  native  ftiiy,  heightened  by  revenge. 
DercylHdas  afforded  a  more  uaefal  anaiatance  to 
those  unhappy  Greeks ;  and  employed  in  their 
defonce,  not  the  courage,  but  the  labotir,  of  hi« 
soldiers.  With  unoessant  toil,  b^un  in  the 
spring,  and  continued  almost  to  the  autumn, 
they  formed  a  strong  wall  across  the  isthmus; 
the  space  was  marked  out,  and  the  labour  dis- 
tinctly apportioned  to  the  eeparafe  communities 
ftom  wEuch  the  army  had  been  levied ;  and  the 
spur  of  emulation  was  sharpened  by  the  incite- 
ment of  gain,  the  general  in  peraon  saperintend- 
ing  the  work,  and  bestowing  rewards  (lavishly 
furnished  by  the  wealthy  Chtorsonites)  on  the 
most  diKgent  and  deserving.' 

DercylHdas  had  scarcely  returned  ftxmi  fhu 
employment,  justly  ennobled  by  its  utility,  when 
the  combined  forces  of  Phamahazoa  and  Tissa- 
phemes  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £phs- 
8US.    This  general  collected  his  whole  strength 
in  order  to  give  them  battle ;  the  European  sol- 
diers displayed  a  noble  ardour  for  action ;  bat 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  who  had 
flocked  to  his  standard,  were  intimidated  by  the 
sight  of  an  enemy  whose  numbers  far  exceeded 
their  own.  This  panic  might  have  proved  fatal, 
had  not  the  troops  of  Tissapheraes  felt  the  hor- 
ror which  they  inspired.    They  recollected  the 
bravery  of  the  ten  thousand  ^ho  had  nccom- 
panied  Cyrus ;  they  perceived  that  the  forces 
with  whom  they  now  had  to  contend  exceeded 
that  number;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that  the 
army  of  DercylHdas  was  swelled  by  the  degen- 
erate Greeks  of  JEoMa  and  Ionia,  whose  mind^ 
had  been  enfisebled  and  degraded  by  a  long  series 
of  oppression.    The  cowardice  of  the  Persians 
engaged  Tissaphemes,  much  against  the  incli 
nation  of  Phamabazus,  to  propose  a  conference; 
the  cowardice  of  the  lonians  engaged  Dereylli- 
das to  accept  the  proposal.     Hostilities  were 
thus  suspended ;  motual  hostages  were  given ; 
overtures  of  peace  were  made;  and  messengers 
were  despatched  for  instructions  to  the  Spartan 
council,  and  to  the  court  of  Persia.  < 

The  design  of  Tissaphemes,  however,  was     I 
only  to  gain  time  by  amusing  the  enemy.  The 
most  solemn  oaths  and  engagements  had  long 
lost  their  power  over  his  perfidious  mind.    He 
treacherously  watched  an  opportunity  to  renew 
the  war,  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  pro- 
mised reinforcements  from  the  East,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet ,  which  Arta- 
xerxes  was  preparing  with  silrnre  and  c^eritj^      | 
in  the  ports  of  Phoenicia.     The  urcret  prepara- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Spartan  magis- 
trates by  the  patriotism  of  Herodas,  a  Syracosan- 
who,  animated  by  the  love  of  Greece,  betrayed 
his  Phcenician  master.     The  Spartans  were 
alarmed   with  the  danger,  indignant  at  the       I 
treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  and  perhaps  dis- 
pleased with  the  too  easy  creduHty  of  their  ge- 
neral.    But  the  death  of  king  Agis  had  py^ 
them.  In  the  person  of  their  first  magistrate,  a 
commander  who  equaHed  Dereyllidas  in  m^wtf 
and  who  has  far  surpassed  him  in  renown. 
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The  dMtmeth*  ezpeditioii  tg^kurtthe  Eleans 
the  last  ex|^oit  of  the  long  uid  vmriike  roign 
of  Agis.  On  his  death-bed  he  acknowledged  for 
his  flonLeotychides,  whose  legitunaey,  the  levity 
or  the  guilt  of  hie  mother  TlnnBa  had  exposed 
to  just  suspicion.  Bat  this  late  avowal  of  a 
soecesBOF,  whom  he  had  so  long  disowned,  did 
not  satisfy  the  partisans  of  Agesihuis,  who  was 
the  brotlMr  of  Agis  on  the  side  of  his  father 
Archidamus,  but  younger  by  many  yean,  being 
bom  of  a  different  mother,  and  failing  Leoty- 
chide,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne.  Under  a 
a  diminutiTe  and  ignoble  form,  Agesilaus  con- 
cealed a  vigorous  and  fervid  mind,  a  manly  ele- 
vation  of  character,  a  generous  ambition  of  soul. 
These  respectable  qualities,  adorned  by  the 
milder  virtues  of  modesty,  candour,  condescen- 
flion,  and  unlimited  complaisance  for  his  friends, 
early  attracted  the  notice,  and  merited  the  esteem 
of  the  first  names  of  Sparta ;  and  of  none  more 
than  Lysander,  who,  as  his  personal  hopes  of 
grandeur  were  blasted  by  the  universal  jealousy 
and  resentment  that  had  been  justly  excited  in 
Sparta  against  his  ostentations  abuse  of  power, 
confined  all  his  projects  of  ambition  to  the  ag- 
grandisement of  his  favourite.  That  eloquence 
and  address,^  which  would  have  been  ine£foctual 
if  employed  for  himself,  succeeded  in  b^alf  of 
another ;  and  by  the  influence  and  intrigues  of 
Lvsander,  still  more  than  by  the  strong  claims 
of  justice  and  of  merit,  Agesilaus  was  declared 
Buooessor  to  the  vacant  throne ;  and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  years,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Greek  forces  in  Asia ;  an  office  less  splen- 
did in  name  than  that  of  king  of  Sparta,  but 
cazrying  with  it  more  solid  weight  and  au- 
thority. 

In  the  interval  of  these  successive  honours,  he 
approved  his  attentive  vigilance  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  of  which  the  safety,  and  even  the 
existence,  was  endangered  by  a  daring  and 
Moody  conspiracy.  A  youth  named  Cinadon, 
distinguished  above  his  companions  by  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  agility,  was  not  less  conspi- 
cuous for  undaunted  courage  and  ambition. 
Descended  of  an  obscure  family,  Cinadon  felt 
and  regretted  the  mortifying  partiality  of  the 
government  under  which  he  lived.  His  pride 
was  deeply  wounded  with  the  reflection,  that 
whatever  abilities  his  youth  might  promise,  and 
his  manhood  mature,  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  must  for  ever  exclude  him 
from  the  principal  dignities  of  the  state,  which 
circulated  among  a  few  Spartan  families,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  extending  beyond  that  very 
limited  sphere.  The  warmth  of  his  character, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  prompted 
him  to  sedc  justice  and  revenge ;  nor  was  his 


4  Th*  paitiMo*  of  LetttjrchidM,  in  pleadiuy  hb  eaaw  bo- 
fore  the  ftuwoibly,  allied  an  oracle  that  exhorted  the 
Spartans  to  beware  of  a  Tnme  reign.  This  pointed  at  Age- 
iilatts,  who  limped  in  watkinf .  Bal  LTsander,  by  one  of 
tboae  ready  aod  oaexpeeted  tomSf  whieli  often  deioide  the 
resolutions  of  nnmerons  assemblies,  directed  the  battery  of 
the  oracle  afiainrt  LaotvcbidesL  asserting,  thai  it  was  the 
huaenoSB  of  the  title  only  whieh  Apoilo  mast  have  had  in 
view,  since  it  was  a  matter  indifferent  to  the  gods  whether 
the  Spartan  kings  walked  gracefullv;  but  a  matter  of  high 
importance  whether  they  macendea  from  HerruleSf  the  son 
of  Japiter,  or  Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  profligate  and  exile. 
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bKnd  taa  headlong  ftarootty  atermed  hf  tha 

means,  however  atrocious,  that  must  lead  lo  this 
favourite  end.  He  eommunicaled  the  horrid  de- 
sign to  men  of  his  own,  and  of  an  tnftrior  con- 
dition, exaggerating  tiieir  cmel  treatment  by  a 
stem  aristoeraey,  whieh  he  contrasted  with  the 
mild  equality  of  the  neighbouring  communities; 
and  perhaps  asserting,  that  if  they  must  sUbimt 
to  a  master,  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  than 
many ;  that  even  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  e». 
ioyed  greater  equality  and  liberty  than  the  mem- 
bm  of  the  Spartan  republic^  since  the  former 
all  equally  participated  in  those  preferments 
and  honours,  to  which  not  only  the  slaves,  the 
Helots,  and  ireedmen,  but  the  whole  body  of 
the  Lacedemonian  people,  were  forbidden  to 
aspire.  After  this  general  representation,  he 
neglected  not,  what  was  more  effectual  and  im- 
portant, to  arraign  the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of 
particular  senators,  and  to  inflame  the  resent- 
ment of  individuals  against  their  private  and 
domestic  foes ;  nor  did  he  forget  to  encourage 
them  all  with  the  certain  prospect  of  suceess, 
by  contrasting  their  own  strength  and  numbers 
with  the  weahness  of  an  enemy,  who  might  be 
taken  unarmed,  and  out  off  by  suprise.^ 

The  time  for  action  approached,  and  the 
author  of  the  conspiracy  commanded  his  asso- 
cistes  to  stay  at  home,  that  they  might  be  ready 
at  a  call.  Agesilaus,  mean  while,  performed 
the  accustomed  vows  and  sacrifices  for  the  safety 
of  the  republic ;  the  appearance  of  the  entrails 
announced  some  dreadful  and  concealed  dan- 
ger ;  a  second  victim  was  slain,  and  the  signs 
were  still  more  unfavourable  ;  but  after  exam- 
ining the  third  sacrifice,  the  priest  exclaimed, 
»  We  seem,  O  Agesilaus  I  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
our  enemies."  Soon  afterwards,  a  person, 
whose  name  has  not  been  thought  worthy  of 
record,  denounced  Cinadon  to  the  magistratss, 
as  guilty  of  a  treasonable  design,  of  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  render  himself  an  accom- 
plice. When  the  informer  was  desired  to  ex- 
plain his  declaration  more  fully,  he  told  them, 
that  Cinadon  having  conducted  him  to  the  great 
square  of  the  city,  which,  being  destined  for  the 
public  assembly  and  the  market,  was  the  usual 
place  of  rendesvous,  desired  him  to  count  the 
number  of  Spartans  whom  he  saw  in  that  spa- 
cious resort  That  he  counted  the  king,  the 
ephori,  the  senators,  and  about  forty  others, 
and  then  asked  Cinaidon,  for  what  purpose  he 
had  required  him  to  take  that  seemingly  useless 
trouble?  Because,  replied  the  conspirator,  T 
reckon  the  Spartans  to  be  enemies,  and  all  the 
rest,  whose  great  numbers  you  behold  in  the 
market-place,  to  be  friends.  Nor  does  this  pro- 
portion  apply  to  Sparta  only ;  in  the  farms  and 
villages  adjacent  to  the  city,  we  shall  in  each 
house  and  family  have  one  enemy,  the  master, 
but  all  the  servants  will  be  our  friends.  Cina- 
don then  acquainted  him  with  the  object  and 
cause  of  the  conspiracy,  which  had  been  formed 
by  men  of  probi^  and  fortitude,  and  which  wa^ 
soon  to  be  communicated  to  the  slaves,  pea- 


9  Tbis  languace  1  hare  often  heard  From  the  subjects 
a  modern  repablfc,  whose  eitiaens  are  not  more  reroarka 
fbr  their  flrmness  in  mainuiaing  power,  than  for  their  i 
deration  in  exercising  it. 
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MBla,  aad  the  wlioh  body  of 
people,  whoM  animonty  aflfamst  the  Spaztuui 
wu  too  noleni  to  be  eoaoeded.  That  the 
ffreateet  pert  of  the  oompinton,  beinif  tnaned 
for  war,  had  arms  in  their  heads ;  that  the 
•hope  of  the  armourers,  the  tools  of  thoee  arti- 
ficers who  wrought  in  metal,  wood,  and  stone, 
and  even  the  instroments  of  agricnitare,  might 
fnnush  such  weapons  to  the  rest,  ae  would  fully 
answer  the  purpose  against  unarmed  men. 

This  alarming  intelUgenoe  roused  the  ai^W- 
ty,  without  shaking  the  firmness,  of  the  Spartan 
magistrates.  It  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
seize  Cinadon  in  the  capital,  as  they  were  unao- 
quainted  with  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and 
the  number  of  his  associates.  On  pretence  of 
the  public  seirice,  they  contrived  to  send  him 
to  Aulon  (for  in  similar  expeditions  they  had 
often  employed  his  ready  arm  and  enterprising 
Talour,)  that  he  might  seise,  in  that  licentious 
city,  and  bring  within  the  reach  of  justice,  seve- 
ral daring  violators  of  the  Spartan  laws,  among 
whom  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  cor- 
rupted the  manners  of  young  and  bld.^  The 
•enate  prepared  wagons  for  conveying  the  pri- 
soners, and  famished  eveiy  thing  necessary  for 
the  journey.  A  body  of  chosen  horsemen  was 
^»pointod  to  accompany  Cinadon,  who  set  out 
without  suspecting  that  this  long  train  of  pre- 
paration was  destined  against  himself  alone. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  reached  a  proper  distance 
finom  the  city,  than  he  was  seised  as  a  traitor, 
and  compelled,  by  the  terror  of  immediate  death, 
to  denounce  his  accomplices.  Their  names 
were  sent  to  the  senate,  who  instantly  secured 
their  persons.  Cinadon,  Tisamenes,  a  priest, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  were 
scourged  through  the  city,  gored  with  instru- 
mente  of  torture,  and  finally  relieved  by  death, 
nivmn  '^^^  '^^  enterprise  of  Cinadon 

z^^  1 '  '^^  ^^^  ^®  Spartans  with  alarm, 
A  C  39fi  '^^^'^  intelligence  was  conveyed  of 
the  formidable  preparations  of  Ar- 
tazerzes,  against  whom  the  persuasive  influence 
of  Lysander  encouraged  them  to  employ  the 
great  and  solid,  but  as  yet  unknown  abiUjties, 
of  their  young  and  warlike  prince.  Since  the 
reign  of  Agamemnon,  Agesilaus  was  the  first 
Grecian  king  who  led  the  united  foreee  of  his 
«K>untry  to  make  war  in  Asia;  and  his  expedi- 
tion, though  not  less  important  than  the  ex- 
ploits of  Uie  sons  of  Atreus  and  Achilles,  is 
much  inferior  in  renown;  because  the  panegy- 
ric of  Xenophon,  warm  and  splendid  as  it  is, 
even  beyond  the  usual  colour  of  his  composi- 
tions, must  yet,  like  all  the  works  of  man,  be 
for  ever  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of  the  Iliad.  But 
the  conquests  of  Agesilaus,  however  difierent 
in  fame,  yet  surpassed  in  misfortune,  the  war 
of  Troy.  Both  were  pernicious  to  the  interests 
of  Greece ;  but  of  the  two,  the  victories  of  Age- 
silaus proved  the  most  fatal,  not  indeed  in  their 
immediate,  but  in  their  remote  consequences. 

In  the  spring  of  tiM  year  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  before  Christ,  he  left  Sparta,  with 
three  thousand  Lacedemonian  freedmen,  and  a 
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body  of  fbnign,  troops  amounting  to  six  thou- 
sand, ohlefly  eoUeeted  from  the  oonfedersls 
cities  of  Peloponnesus.  Since  the  irregulsr  tad 
unjustifiable  conduct  of  Agis,  in  his  unibrUi- 
nate  expedition  against  .£rgos,  the  Spartia 
kings  were  usually  attended  in  the  field  by  a 
council  often  senators,  whose  concurrence  wu 
held  necessary  in  all  public  measures.  Agesi- 
laus demanded  a  council,  not  of  ten,  bat  of 
thirty  Spartans:  a  refined  stroke  of  policy,  which 
strongly  indicates  that  artful  dexterity  with 
which,  during  a  long  administration,  he  uni- 
formly promoted  the  views  of  his  interest  and 
ambition.  By  augmentiiig  the  number  of  the 
council,  he  dtmlnished  its  importance.  Esch 
member,  as  he  possessed  less  weight  and  infla- 
ence,  felt  himself  less  concerned  in  the  honour 
of  the  body ;  and  Uie  whole  were  more  easily 
swayed  and  governed  by  the  king.  Lysando' 
alone,  whose  name  in  Asia  was  illustrious  or 
terrible,  rivalled  for  awhile  the  power  of  Age» 
laus.  But  the  colleagues  of  Lysander  wers  the 
first  to  dispute  his  pretensions,  and  to  oontrd 
his  authority.  Agesilaus  availed  himself  of 
their  envy,  and  listened  tod  easily  to  the  diolatN 
of  selfislmess,  in  humbling  the  arrogance  of  a 
rival  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  his  own 
greatness.  By  thwarting  the  measures  of  Ly- 
sander, by  denying  his  requeeis,  by  employisf 
him  in  offices  unbecoming  his  dignity ,3  be  ren- 
dered him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  those  by 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  feared.  This  nnge- 
nerous  treatment  of  a  bendactor,  as  well  as  the 
aspiring  pride  of  the  benefactor  himself,  which 
could  excite  such  black  ingratitude  in  an  other- 
wise virtuous  breast,  doubly  prove  the  insta- 
bility of  friendship  between  ambitious  mindt. 
After  a  disgraceful  rupture,  wluch  ended  in  an 
affected  reconciliation,  Lysander  was  sent  by 
Agesilaus  and  his  council  to  conmiand  the  L^ 
cedaemonian  squadron  in  the  Hellespont,  an 
inactive  and  subordinate  service,  in  which  he 
could  not  expect  an  opportunity  to  perform  soy 
thing  worthy  of  his  ancient  fame.  He  return- 
ed, therefore,  in  a  few  months  to  Sparta,  co- 
vered with  disgrace,  enraged  by  disappointr 
ment,  and  vowing  implacable  revenge  against 
the  cruel  ingratitude  of  his  friend,  which  he  felt 
more  deeply  than  the  injustice  of  all  his  ene- 
mies togethber. 

Agesilaus  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ephesoa, 
a  place  recommended  by  its  centrical  sitaatioa, 
as  the  most  convenient  rendesvous  for  the  le- 
cruito  which  flocked  to  his  standard  from  eveiy 
part  of  the  coast ;  at  the  same  time  that  each  a 
station  enabled  him  to  conceal  from  the  eaemy 
which  of  their  provinces  was  the  mtended  ob- 
ject of  his  invasion.  Thither  Tiasapbemes  seat 
an  embassy,  demanding  the  reason  of  soch 
mighty  preparations.  Agesilaus  replied,^ That 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  might  enjoy  the  same  liberty 
with  their  brethren  in  Europe."  The  messen- 
gers of  Tiasaphemes  had  orders  to  declarSi 
that  the  king  was  inclined  to  acknowledge  the 
ancient  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Gre- 
cian colonies ;  that  the  report  of  his  hostile 
intentions  against  either  of  them  or  the  mother 


9  Ljsander  was  knnwn  in  (hn  Enitt  m  ft  eooqaeror; 
Aj^nlaHR  mtd«  hini  n  commiManr.  Vid.  PluL  la  M^^ 
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cookiUy  was  totally  Toid  of  foQodation;  and 
that,  in  consequeiice  of  tlie  recent  tranaacUoiM 
between  TiwaphezneB  and  DercjUidas,  ambaa- 
sadore  ini|fht  ihortly  be  expected  from  Saaa, 
empowered  to  ratify  a  firm  and  lasting  peaoe 
between  ArtaxeriLef  and  the  Greeks.  Until 
tliis  desirable  work  should  be  completed,  Tissa*- 
phernes  earnestly  desired  a  continuation  of  the 
truce,  which,  on  his  side,  he  was  ready  to  seal 
bj  whatever  formalities  Agesilaus  thought 
proper  to  require.  The  Spartan  king  frankly 
avowed  his  suspicions  of  treachery ;  yet  being 
unwilling  to  embroil  his  country  in  an  unne- 
cessary war,  he  despatched  Dorcyllidas,  with 
two  members  of  Uie  Spartan  council,  to  renew 
his  late  engagements  with  Tissapheines.  The 
perfidious  satrap  swore  and  deceived  for  the 
last  time.  No  sooner  had  he  received  the  long 
expected  auxiUaries  from  the  east,  than  hi 
commanded  Agesilaus  to  leave  Ephesus,  and  to 
evacaato  the  coast  of  Asia;  if  he  delayed  to 
comply,  the  weight  of  the  Persian  arms  would 
enforce  obedience.  The  prudent,  or  pious  Spar- 
tan, while  his  friends  were  alarmed  with  this 
unexpected  declaration,  assumed  an  unusual 
gaiety  of  countenance,  observing,  that  he  re- 
joiced to  coramenoe  the  war  under  such  fa- 
voarable  auspices,  since  the  treachery  of  Tis- 
saphemes  most  reader  the  gods  his  enemies. 

Mean  while  he  prepared  to  encounter  the  in- 
sidnouB  arts  of  the  satrap,  with  equal,  but  more 
innoeent  address.  It  was  industriously  given 
out,  that  he  intended  to  march  into  the  province 
of  Caria,  the  favourite  residence  of  Tissapher- 
nes,  which  was  adorned  by  his  voluptuous 
parki  and  palaces,  and  strengthened  by  a  for- 
tress, the  repository  of  his  treasures.  The  in- 
tervening cities  were  ordered  to  mend  the  roads, 
to  fumiah  a  market,  and  to  prepare  every  thing 
most  neceeeary  to  facilitate  the  march  of  the 
Grecian  army.  Tissaphemes,  not  doubting 
that  Caria  was  the  intended  scene  of  war,  espe- 
cially as  the  mountainous  nature  of  that  .pro- 
vince rendered  it  improper  for  horse,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided,  en- 
camped with  his  own  numerous  cavalry  in  the 
plains  of  the  Meander,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  enemy.  But  Agesilaus  having 
posted  a  sullicient  garrison  in  Ephesus,  left  that 
city,  and  turning  to  the  north,  advanced  by  ra- 
pid marches  into  Phrygia,  the  rich  plunder  of 
which  rewarded  the  active  diligence  of  his  sol- 
diera.  The  selfish  satrap  was  unwilKng  to  re- 
lieve the  province  of  Phamabazus,  by  weaken- 
ing the  defence  of  his  own ;  and  accordingly 
temained  inactive  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the 
Meander,  whose  winding  stream  skirts  the  nor- 
thern frontier  of  Caria,  still  suspecting  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Greeks  from  Ephesus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring aea^ports.  During  the  greatest  part 
of  the  summer  Agesilaus  ravaged  Phrygia;  the 
Barbarians  were  shamefully  defeated  in  several 
rencounters;  at  length  they  ceased  to  resist  his 
arms;  nor  attempted  even  to  harass  his  retreat, 
when,  having  gratified  the  just  resentment  of 
his  country,  be  returned,  loaded  with  spoil,  to 
winter  in  Ephesus.* 

In  the  Phrygian  expedition,  Agesilaus  shared. 
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and  surpassed,  the  toils  of  the  meanest  soidier, 
from  whom  he  refused  to  be  distinguished  by 
his  dress,  his  food,  or  his  accommodati<ms,  by 
day  or  night  The  inactive  season  of  the  year 
was  most  diligently  and  usefully  employed. 
Ephesus  and  Uie  neighbouring  towns  glowed 
with  the  ardour  of  military  preparation.  The 
Phrygian  wealth  was  employed  to  urge  the 
hand  of  industry.  Shields,  spears,  swords,  and 
helmets,  filled  every  shop,  and  crowded  every  ^ 
magazine.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  allured  by  great  rewards  to  form  their  best 
horses  to  the  discipline  of  the  field;  and  the 
wealthy  citizens  weie  exempted  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  campaign,  upon  condition 
only  that  they  furnished  a  horseman,  properly 
equipped,  to  perform  their  vicarious  duty.  The 
veteran  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  new  levies,  were 
daily  exercised  within  the  walls  of  Ephesus,  in 
those  martial  amusements  which  represented  a 
faithful  image,  and  which  formed  the  best 
school,  of  war.  Agesilaus  often  condescended 
to  dispute  the  prize  of  valour  or  dexterity ;  his 
popular  manners  endeared  him  to'  the  troops; 
the  superiority  of  his  talents  commanded  their 
willing  obedience;  they  vied  with  each  other 
in  loyalty  to  their  prince ;  they  vied  in  gratitude 
to  the  gods  with  their  prince  himself,  who,  as 
often  as  he  obtained  the  crown  of  victory,  dedi- 
cated the  honourable  reward  in  the  admired 
temple  of  Ephesian  Diana.  »  What  then  (^adds 
a  soldier,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  piety) 
miffht  not  be  expected  from  troops,  who  de- 
lighted in  the  exercise  of  war,  respected  their 
general,  and  revered  their  gods?'*'' 
Olvmn  "^^^  expectation   of  Xenophon, 

•  ^  who  beheld  the  interesting  scenes  at 
A^^n  <ioc  Spkesus,  which  he  has  inimitably 
A.  ^.  jys.  d^cribed,  was  fully  gratified  by  the 
suooess  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Agreeably  to 
the  annual  revolution  of  offices  in  the  Lacede- 
monian republic,  a  commission  of  thirty  Spar- 
tans were  sent  early  in  the  spring  to  supply  the 
place  of  Lysander  and  his  colleagues.  Among 
the  members  of  this  new  council  Agesilaus  dis- 
tributed the  various  departments  of  military 
command.  The  superior  abilities  of  Herripi- 
das  were  entrusted  with  (he  veteran  army  who 
had  served  under  Cyrus.  Xenocles  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  cavalry.  Mygdo  com- 
manded the  Asiatic  levies;  Scythes,  uie  Lace- 
demonian freedmen ;  for  himself,  as  his  pecu- 
liar care,  the  general  reserved  the  faithful  and 
warlike  body  of  Peloponnesian  allies,  chosen 
from  the  flower  and  vigour  of  many  flourishing 
republics.  With  a  view  to  encourage  his  sol- 
diers before  taking  the  field,  he  ordered  the 
Phrygian  prisoners  to  be  brought  forth,  strip- 
ped, and  exposed  to  sale.  The  Greeks  viewed 
with  contempt  tiie  delicate  whiteness  of  their 
skins,  their  flaccid  muscles,  their  awkward  mo- 
tions, their  shapeless  forms,  their  unwieldy  cor- 
pulence, and  the  effeminate  soflness  of  their 
whole  persons.  Such  an  enemy  they  consi- 
dered as  nothing  superior  to  an  army  of  wo- 
men.^ 

Agesilaus  had  declared  that  he  would  be  no 
longer  satisfied  with  ravaging  the  extremities. 
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but  wna  d«teniiiiiMl  to  atUck  th«  centre  of  the 
Persian  power.  Ti«Mipherae8,  fearful  of  being 
deceived  by  a  second  feint,  again  conducted  hie 
squadrons  to  the  banka  of  the  Meander,  and  re- 
intbrced  with  the  flower  of  hie  infantry  the  gar- 
risons of  Caria,  which  (as  the  contrary  had 
been  industriously  reported)  he  concluded  to  be 
Uie  main  object  of  approaching  hostilities.  But 
tlie  Spartan  was  too  able  a  general  to  repeat  the 
%&me  game.  On  this  occasion  therefore  he 
carried  into  execution  the  design  which  had 
been  made  public,  marched  toward  the  royal 
city  of  Sardis,  and  ravaged  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory without  opposition.  He  had  acquired 
much  valuable  booty,  and  shaken  the  fidelity 
of  the  Lydians,  before  any  enemy  appeared  to 
resist  his  progress.  That  resistance,  wliich  was 
made  too  late,  proved  ineffectual.  Afler  several 
successful  skirmishes,  he  defeated  the  Persians 
in  a  general  engagement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pactolas,  surrounded  and  took  their  camp,  in 
which,  beside  other  riches,  he  found  seventy 
talents  of  silver.  He  likewise  expected  to  have 
taken  the  'unrelenting  enemy  of  the  Greeks, 
the  perfidious  Tissaphernes ;  but  that  crafty 
traitor,  suspecting  the  event  of  the  battle,  had 
thrown  himself,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  within  the  strong  walls  of  Sardis,  where 
his  cowardice  continu^  to  reside,  displaying 
the  inglorious  pride  of  pomp  and  luxury,  while 
the  provinces  of  Artaxerxes  fell  a  prey  to  the 
hostile  invader.  The  time  of  his  punishment, 
however,  was  now  arrived.  His  whole  life  had 
been  disgraceful  to  himself;  but  its  last  scene 
had  disgraced  the  arms  of  his  master,  who  can- 
celled, by  one  stroke  of  royal  ingratitude,  the 
merit  of  innumerable  perfidies  and  cruelties 
committed  for  his  service.  Tithraustes  "was 
sent  from  court  to  take  off  the  head  of  the  ob- 
noxious satrap ;  who,  being  allured  to  a  confer- 
ence, was  caught  by  his  own  arts,*  and  met  with 
a  just  fate;  although  the  author  of  his  death 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in  Persia  or  in 
Greece  with  whom  Tissaphernes  had  any  claim 
of  merit 

Tithraustes,  who  had  come  from  Babylon 
escorted  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry,  pos- 
sessed the  mandate  of  the  great  king  for  assum- 
ing the  government  of  Lower  Asia,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Having  removed  the 
only  rival  who  had  interest  or  ability  to  dis- 
pute this  extensive  and  honourable  commis- 
sion, his  next  care  was  to  send  an  embassy 
to  Agesilaus,  which,  instead  of  indicating  the 
character  of  a  great  general  (for  such  Tith- 
raustes was  esteemed  in  the  East,)  betray- 
ed the  mean  and  temporising  genius  of 
his  worthless  predecessor.  The  ambassadors 
were  instructed  to  declare,  ^*  That  Tissapher- 
nes, the  author  of  those  troubles  which  em- 
broiled Greece  and  Persia,  had  suffered  a  just 
death ;  and  that  the  king,  who  had  been  too 
long  deceived  by  his  artifices,  was  now  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Gre- 
cian colonies,  on  condition  that  Agesilaus  with- 
drew his  troops  from  Asia."  The  Spartan  ho- 
nestly replied,  ^'That  the  alternative  of  war 

1  Polycnua,  I.  vii.  Thia  fact  it  moDtioned  with  few  dr- 
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or  peace  depended,  not  on  hmwelf^  bat  on  the 
resolution  of  the  assembly  and  aenate;  nor 
could  he  remove  his  forces  from  the  East  with-  I 
out  the  express  command  of  his  republic"  The 
artful  satrap  perceiving  thai  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  interrupt,  determined  at  least  to  di- 
vert, the  course  of  hostilidcs.  None  knew 
better  than  Tithraustes  tlie  use  of  money  as  an 
instrument  of  negotiation.  He  condescended 
to  purchase  from  Agesilaus,  by  a  very  large 
sum,  the  tranquillity  of  Lydia;  and  as  it  | 
seemed  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Spartan 
king  whichever  part  of  the  Persian  domi- 
nions felt  the  weight  of  his  invasion,  he  evacn- 
ated  that  province,  and  again  entered  Pbrygia. 
Qj  While    he    pursued    his  mudi 

xcviTa'        northwards,  he  was  overtaken  in 
A  C  394.  ^^°*®  ^^  *  welcome  messenger  from 

.  %u.  «w  home,  vpho  delivered  him  a  letter, 
testifying  the  grateful  admiration  of  his  coun- 
trymen, prolonging  the  term  of  his  military 
command,  and  entrusting  him  with  the  numer- 
ous fleet,  which  had  sailed  two  years  before,  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  the  enemy.^  This 
fleet,  consisting  of  ninety  galleys,  was  actually 
commanded  by  Pharax,  who,  during  the  glori- 
rious  career  of  Agesilaus^s  victories,  had  si- 
lently performed  very  useful  and  meritorious 
service.  The  naval  pj-enarations  of  Artaxerxee, 
which,  as  above  mennoned,  first  excited  the 
alarm  in  Greece,  were  still  carried  on  with  ac- 
tivity. Various  squadrons  were  equipped  in 
the  harbours  of  Phffinicia,  Cilicia,  and  other 
maritime  provinces,  of  which  the  combined 
strength  far  exceeded  the  fleet  of  Greece.  But 
the  vigilant  diligence  of  Pharax  prevented  their 
union.  His  ships  were  victualled  by  Nephres, 
the  rebellious  viceroy  of  Egypt ;  with  whom, 
in  tlie  name  of  Sparta,  he  had  contracted  an 
alliance.  The  ports  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
the  Greek  cities  in  the  Carian  Chersonesusit 
were  open  to  his  cruisers.  Availing  himself  of 
those  important  advantages,  he  steered  with 
rapidity  along  the  hostile  shores ;  and  seasona- 
bly dividing  or  combining  his  fleet,  effectually 
restrained  the  enemy  from  making  their  pro- 
jected descents  on  Peloponnesus,  and  even  de- 
terred them  from  sailing  the  Asiatic  seas.' 
Agesilaus,  unmindfUl  of  this  essential  service, 
which  had  prevented  any  diversion  of  the 
Greek  forces  in  the  East,  deprived  Pharax  of 
the  command,  and  substituted  in  his  stead  Pi- 
sander,  a  near  relation  of  bis  own,  w^ho  pos- 
sessed indeed  the  ambitious  valour  and  manly 
firmness  of  the  Spartan  character,  but  neither 
the  experience  nor  the  abilities,  sufficient  to 
qualify  him  for  this  weighty  trust. 

The  first  effects  of  this  fatal  error  were  eclips 
ed  by  a  momentary  blaze  of  glory.  Agesilaus 
entered  Phrygia;  attacked,  conquered,  and  pur- 
sued Phamabazus ;  w^ho,  flying  firom  post  to 
post,  was  successively  driven  from  every  part 
of  his  valuable  province.^  The  fame  of  the 
Grecian  victories  struck  terror  into  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.    Cotys,^   or   Corylas,  {he 
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jprood  tyrant  of  P^pUagonia,  who  difldained  the 
friendflhip  of  the  great  kuig,^  sent  humbly  to 
request  that  the  iiativ.e  valour  of  hia  namerous 
and  in?incible  cavalry  might  be  associated  with 
the  Spartan  arms.^  The  inferior  satrapa,  and 
especially  their  oppressed  subjects,  courted  the 
protection  of  Agesilaus,  expecting  that  the  un- 
known dominion  of  Greece  would  be  lighter 
than  the  yoke  of  Persia,  of  which  they  had 
long  felt  and  regretted  the  severity.  The  de- 
ceitful Ariseus,  who  had  shared  the  guilt,  with- 
out sharing  the  punishment  of  Cyrus,  could 
never  be  heartily  reconciled  to  a  master  against 
whom  he  had  once  rebelled.  His  actual  wealth, 
and  ancient  honours,  gave  him  a  powerfiil  in- 
fluence over  the  numerous  Barbarians,  who  had 
followed  the  standard  of  Cyrus  and  his  own  ; 
and  whose  discontented  spirits  might  easily  be 
inflamed  mto  a  second  revolt^  The  commo- 
tion was  general  in  Lesser  Asia ;  and,  as  Egypt 
had  alretuly  rebelled,  Agesilaus,  at  the  head  of 
about  twenty  thousand  Greeks,  and  innumera- 
ble Barbarian  allies,  might  entertain  a  very  ra- 
tional expectation  to  shake  the  throne  of  Arta- 
zerxes;  especially  as  the  experience  of  his 
friend  and  admirer,  Xenophon,  who  was  still 
the  companion  of  his  arms,  must  havo  power- 
fully encouraged  him  to  that  glorious  enter- 
prise.s 

But  an  undertaking  of  which  the  success, 
however  splendid,  could  not  probably  have 
been  followed  by  any  solid  advantages,  be- 
cause the  diminutive  territory  and  population 
of  Sparta  formed  a  basis  far  too  feeble  to  sup- 
port such  a  weight  of  conquest,  was  blasted  in 
the  bloom  of  hope,  by  intelligence  equally  un- 
expected and  distressful.  Tithraustes,  who 
knew  the  power  of  gold  over  the  Grecian  coun* 
cils,  determined,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
king  his  master, togive  full  play  to  this  main- 
spring of  politics.  The  Cretan  and  ^gean  seas 
were  carelessly  guarded  by  the  unsuspecting 
confidence  of  the  new  admiral.  Tithraustes 
perceived  the  neglect ;  and  despatched,  without 
uiy  fear  of  capture,  various  emissaries  into 
Greece,  well  qualified,  by  bribes  and  address,  to 
practise  with  the  discontented  and  factious  de- 
magogues, the  natural  enemies  of  Sparta,  of 
aristocratic  government,  and  of  the  public 
tranquillity.^^ 

The  principal  instrument  of  these  secret  ne- 
gotiations was  Timocrates  of  Rhodes,  a  man 
of  an  intriguing  and  audacious  spirit,  who  car- 
ried with  him  no  less  a  sum  than  fifty  talents 
(above  nine  thousand  pounds  sterling,)  which 
he  distributed,  with  lavish  promises  of  fiiture 
bounty,  to  Cyclon  of  Argos,  to  Timolaus  and 
I^olyanthes  of  Corinth,  to  Androclides  Ismenias 
and  Galaxadorus  of  Thebes;  names  for  the 
most  part  obscure  in  the  annals  of  war,  but  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  domestic  faction.  The 
tyranny  of  Sparta  was  the  perpetual  theme  of 
theie  venal  hirelings,  not  only  in  their  respective 
communities,  but  in  every  quarter  of  Greece, 
to  which  they  were  successively  carried  with  a 
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mercenary  diligence.  They  painted  in  the 
strongest  colours  the  iajusUoe,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  immeasurable  ambition  of  that  haughty  ra- 
public,  who  had  made  soldiers  of  her  slaves, 
that  she  might  make  slaves  of  her  allies.  The 
destructive  and  impious  devastation  of  the  sa- 
cred territory  of  Ellis  was  arraigned  with  evoty 
term  of  reproach.  The  same  calamities,  it  was 
prophesied,  must  soon  overwhelm  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  unless  they  prepared  (while 
it  was  yet  time  to  prepare)  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence ;  since  Sparta  pursued  her  conquests  in 
Asia  with  no  other  view  but  to  lull  the  security, 
and  rivet  the  chains,  of  Greece." 

Strong  as  these  invectives  may  appear,  and 
interested  as  they  certainly  were,  they  did  not 
exceed  the  truth ;  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, they  were  addressed  to  men  well  dis- 
posed to  believe  them.  Since  the  subversion 
of  the  Athenian  power,  the  imperious  govern- 
ment of  Sparta  had  rendered  h.er  almost  alike 
odious  to  her  old,  and  to  her  now,  confederates. 
The  former,  and  particularly  the  Corinthians, 
Arcadians,  and  Acieans,  complained  with  the 
warmth  which  justice  gives,  that,  after  sharing 
the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  Poloponnesian  war, 
they  had  been  cruelly  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
victory.  The  latter,  and  especially  such  com- 
munities as  had  revolted  fi*om  Athens,  lament- 
ed that  their  blood  and  treasure  had  been  spent 
in  vain.  They  had  fought  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence; but  their  valour  had  been  re- 
warded by  a  more  intolerable  servitude.  Argoa 
had  long  been  the  enemy,  and  Thebes  aspired 
to  become  the  rival,  of  Sparta.  Above  all,  the 
Athenians,  animated  by  the  patriotism  of  Thra- 
sybulus,  their  deliverer  from  the  Spartan  yoke, 
longed  to  employ  the  first  moments  of  return- 
ing vigour  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  revenge. 

The  corruption  of  those  morbid  humours, 
which  must  have  soon  fermented  of  them- 
selves, was  accelerated  by  the  mercenary  emis- 
saries  of  Tithraustes.  The  occasion,  too,  seemed 
favourable  for  assaulting  the  domestic  strength 
of  a  republic,  whose  arms  were  ambitiously 
employed  in  extending  her  distant  conquests. 
The  conduct  of  the  Thebans  had  already  an- 
nounced this  design.  They  not  only  refused 
assistance  to  Agesilaus  towards  carrying  on  his 
eastern  campaign,  but  treated  him  without  re- 
spect or  decency,  while  he  crossed  their  domi- 
nions ;  and,  were  not  ambition  blind,  he  must 
have  perceived  and  resented  their  hostility,  and 
have  delayed  to  undertake  his  expedition  against 
Asia,  till  he  had  extinguished  the  seeds  of  war 
in  Greece. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  concurring  causee 
which  hastened  a  rupture,  such  was  the  terror 
of  the  Spartan  name,  increased  by  the  recent 
glory  of  Agesilaus,  that  none  of  her  numerous 
enemies  had  courage  openly  to  take  arms,  and 
to  avow  their  lust  animosity.  After  various, 
but  secret  conrerences,  held  in  the  principal 
cities,  it  was  determined  to  w^ound  that  repub- 
lic through  her  allies,  the  Phocians,  who  were 
distinguished,  amidst  the  very  general  discon- 
tent, by  their  unshaken  attachment  and  fidelity. 
The  Locri  OzoIib,  a  fierce  and  insolent  people*'^ 
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who  fived  in  the  neighbonrikOod  of  Phods,  were 
easily  persuaded  to  lewj  contributions  from  a 
district  on  their  eastern  frontier,  to  which  they 
had  not  the  smallest  claim,  and  of  which  the 
dominion  had  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  Phocians  and  Thebans.  Both  these 
states  seem  to  have  been  injured,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  degree,  by  this  aggression ;  but  the 
Phocians,  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Locri, 
took  arms  to  revenge,  while  the  Thebans,  who 
were  their  friends,  prepared  to  abet,  their  in- 
justice. They  expected,  and  their  expectation 
was  gratified,  that  the  Spartans  would  quickly 
interfere  in  a  quarrel  that  affected  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  their  Phocian  allies ;  a  mea- 
sure which  tended  precisely  to  that  issue  which 
prudence  and  policy  required,  since  the  The- 
nans  would  be  compelled  to  arm  in  their  own 
defence,  and  must  appear  to  all  the  neutral 
states  of  Greece,  and  even  to  their  Lacedsemo- 
nian  enemies,  to  be  undesignedly  dragged  into 
a  war,  not  from  an  inclination  to  commit,  but 
from  the  necessity  to  repel,  injuries.  * 

The  irascible  pride  of  Sparta,  ever  prone  to 
chastise  the  smallest  offences  with  unbounded 
severity,  conspired  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  Thebes  and  her  allies.  Instead  of 
condescending  to  remonstrate,  instead  of  de- 
manding satisfaction,  instead  of  ordering  the 
Thebans  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Phocis, 
and  to  abstain  from  future  injury,  the  Spartans 
flew  to  arms,  and  marched  to  invade  Boeotia. 
On  the  first  rumour  of  hostilities,  the  activity 
of  Lysander  had  been  employed  to  assemble 
their  northern  confederates,  the  Maleans,  He- 
racleans,  with  those  who  inhabited  the  villages 
of  Doris  and  Mount  (Eta.  He  penetrated  into 
the  Theban  territory,  gained  Lebadea  by  force, 
Orchomenus  by  address,  and  prepared  to  as- 
sault the  walls  of  Haliartus,  which,  next  to 
Thebes,  was  the  strongest  of  the  Boeotian  cities. 
The  difficulty  of  this  enterprise  made  him  de- 
spatch a  messenger  to  hasten  the  arrival  of 
Pausanias,  the  Spartan  king,  who  had  led  forth 
six  thousand  Peloponnesians,  to  co-operate 
with  this  experienced  commander.  The  un- 
fortunate messenger  was  taken  by  the  scouts 
of  the  Thebans,  and  with  him  a  letter,  in  which 
Lysander  had  signified  his  purpose,  and  ap- 
pointed the  time  of  rendezvous  with  Pausanias, 
that  they  might  surprise  Haliartus  with  their 
combined  forces.' 

At  the  same  time  that  this  useful  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Thebes,  there  arrived  in  that 
city  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Athenian 
troops,  who,  though  their  own  capital  was  un- 
walled  and  defenceless,  had  been  persuaded  by 
Thrasybulus  to  brave  the  resentment  of  Sparta. 
To  these  generous  auxiliaries  the  Thebans  com- 
mitted their  city,  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  every  object  of  their  most  tender  concern ; 
while  the  warlike  youth,  and  almost  all  those  of 
a  military  age,  assembled  in  complete  armour, 
set  out  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  performing  a 
joumeyof  fifteen  miles  with  silence  and  celerity. 
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reached,  while  it  was  yet  daifc«  tiw  gates  ot 
Haliartus.  Their  unexpected  arrival  struck  a 
pleasing  terror  into  their  fHends,  who  were  af- 
fected still  more  deeply,  when  they  understood 
the  cause  of  this  nocturnal  expedition.  The 
Thebans  dispelled  their  fear,  and  animated  their 
hope,  expecting  not  only  to  save  Hahartus,  bat 
to  obtain  a  signal  advantage  over  the  unsus- 
pecting confidence  of  the  assailants. 

For  this  purpose,  they  sent  a  strong  detach- 
ment to  lie  in  ambush  without  the  waUs.  The 
rest,  reinforced  by  the  townsmen,  formed  them- 
selves in  battle  array,  and  stood  to  their  arms, 
behind  the  gates.  Lysander  arrived  in  the 
morning;  but  Pausanias,  who  had  not  receiyed 
his  message,  still  continued  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Platiea.  The  soldiers,  flushed  by  re- 
cent victory,  disdained  to  depend  on  the  tardy 
motions  of  their  auxiliaries.  They  requested 
Lysander  to  lead  them  against  the  place;  a 
measure  to  which  he  was  otherwise  much  in- 
clined, being  eager  to  snatch  the  glory  to  biio- 
self,  without  dividing  it  with  Pausanias,  bis 
rivaJ  and  enemy. 

He  approached  the  town,  and  boldly  began 
the  attack,  perceiving  the  wails  and  battlements 
to  be  unguarded.  But  before  any  breach  was 
made,  the  different  gates  at  once  flew  open, 
while  the  Thebans  and  Haliartians  rudied  forth 
with  one  consent,  and  with  irresistible  fury, 
Lysander,  with  a  priest  who  attended  him, um 
slain  on  the  first  onset.  His  men  began  to  rally, 
but  the  Thebans,  posted  in  ambush  without 
the  city,  occasioned  a  new  terror.  The  enemy 
every  where  gave  way ;  above  a  thousand  fell  in 
the  field  of  battle,  the  rest  were  routed,  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter.' 

The  first  intelligence  of  this  fatal  disaster 
brought  Pausanias  to  the  scene  of  action,  that 
he  might  examine  the  full  extent  of  the  calami- 
ty. It  would  have  been  fruitless  to  attempt  the 
siege  of  Haliartus ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
off"  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Pausanias  held  a 
council  of  war,  to  determine  whether  this  pious 
duty  should  be  efiected  by  force,  or  whether  he 
might  condescend  to  solicit  the  humanity  of  the 
victors.  Force  seemed  dangerous,  as  the  princi- 
pal destruction  had  happened  immediately  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  place,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  approach  without  suffering  ei- 
tremely  from  the  missile  weapons  of  the  enemy, 
and  without  being  exposed  to  a  second  attack, 
perhaps  more  bloody  than  the  first  It  ^'^ 
therefore  unanimously  resolved  to  send  a  Spar- 
tan herald  to  Haliartus,  requesting  leave  to  bur)' 
the  dead.  The  demand  was  granted,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Peloponnesian  army  should  im- 
mediately evacuate  Boeotia.  Pausanias  com- 
plied, and  returned  to  Sparta.  His  want  ot 
success,  rather  than  his  demerit,  subjected  him 
to  trial  and  condemnation.  He  escaped  capital 
punishment  by  flymg  to  Tegea,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  sickened  and  died.  His  son  A^e^* 
polis  assumed  the  Spartan  sceptre,  which,  at 
that  juncture,  required  the  direction  of  more 
experienced  hands.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Recall  of  AgetUmu  frmn  the  Etut-^He  moadn  BwaHa^Vteua  of  Evagoroi  King  of  Cypnu^ 
Hit  Friendtkip  vHth  C&nonr^Tke  UUter  enirtuted  trilh  the  Penian  fUet-^He  dtfeatt  Uu  La- 
cedeemdnusM — Battle  of  Conmaa^The  Corinthian  War^Conon  rebuildt  the  WalU  and 
Harboun  of  Athent-^Conqnettt  ofConon  and  Tkratjflndtu-^  Peace  of  Aniakidat* 


ni«««  *^  ^  T'HE  deftat  at  HaUartua, 
kfcsaT^  ^^^^  emperatad,  with- 

*^  out   huinbUng,  the  Spartana, 

Gonfiimed  tbe  couraga  of  their  enemiea,  and 
hastened  the  defection  of  their  alliea.  The 
league  waa  openly  ratified  and  avowed  bj  the 
republica  of  Thebea,  Argoa,  Athena,  and  Co- 
rinth. The  apirit  of  revolt  seized  Eubcea,  per* 
Taded  the  provinoee  of  Acamania,  Leucaa,  Am- 
brtcia,  the  rich  cities  of  Chalcia,  and  the  war^ 
like  principalities  of  Thessaly.*  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  Spartan  power,  raised  and  cement- 
ed by  a  war  of  twenty-seven  years,  was  shaken 
to  the  foundation;  their  victorious  leaders  were 
no  more;  nor  did  any  resource  remain,  but 
tbat  of  recalling  Agesilaua  from  his  Asiatic  vic- 
tories, that  the  fortune  and  valour  of  thia  ac- 
complished general  might  sustain  the  falliuff 
rains  of  his  country.  Me  received  the  fatu 
Bcytale,^  intimating  lus  recall,  at  the  important 
criau  of  his  fortune.  He  had  completed  his 
preparationa  for  marohing  into  Upper  Asia,  and 
hia  heart  already  beat  with  the  axdour  of  pro- 
mised oonqueat  and  glory/ 

Having  aMembled  the  confederatea,  he  oom- 
mnnicat^  the  revered  order  of  the  republic,  with 
which  he  expressed  his  reeolutton  immediately 
to  comply.  The  generous  troops,  having  asso- 
ciated their  own  honour  with  the  renown  of  the 
general,  testified  their  grief  and  their  reluctance 
by  tears  and  entreatiea.  But  Ageailaus  remain- 
ed firm  in  his  purpose,  to  obey  the  command  of 
Sparta,  to  aet  bounds  to  hia  triumphs  in  the 
East,  and  to  turn  the  direction  of  his  anas  to- 
wards a  leae  promising  field,  to  which  he  waa 
summoned  by  the  danger  of  hia  oountiT.s  Be- 
fore crossing  the  Hellespont,  he  detached  four 
thousand  veteran  aoldiers,  to  strengthen  the 
Asiatic  garriaons ;  several  of  which  he  visited 
m  person,  eveiy  where  assuring  his  friends, 
that  it  was  his  most  earnest  wish  to  rejoin  them 
m  Asia,  whenever  the  troublea  of  Greece  should 
permit  his  absence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  anny,Bndparticulariy 
the  new  levies  of  loniana  and  iC<4ians^  who  had 
passed  their  apprenticeship  in  arms  under  his 
fortunate  standard,  declared,  with  teara  of  affec- 
tion, Uiat  they  never  would  abandon  their  be- 
loved general.  Ageailaus  encouraged  this  dis- 
position, which  was  extremely  favourable  to  his 
views ;  and  lest  it  might  be  nothing  but  a  sally 
of  temporary  enthusiasm,  artfullpr  secured  its 
permanence,  by  proposing  the  distribution  of 
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valuable  rewards,  m  the  Thracian  ChersoneBtt% 
to  such  officem  as  brought  the  best  companies  of 
foot  or  cavalry  for  the  service  of 'his  intended 
expedition.  He  waa  able  to  perform  his  pro- 
mises with  a  generous  magnificence ;  since,  af- 
ter-defraying the  necessary  expenses  of  the  war, 
he  carried  from  Aaia  above  a  thousand  talents, 
or  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  thouaand  pounda 
sterling.9 

When  the  whole  forces  were  assembled  in  the 
Chersonesus,  they  probably  amotmted  to  about 
ten  thousand  men.  Their  nearest  route  into- 
Greece  lay  through  the  same  countries  that  had 
been  traversed  near  a  century  before  by  Xerxes ;. 
but  the  activity  of  Ageailaus  accomplished  in  » 
month  what,  to  eastern  effeminacy,  had  bee» 
the  journey  of  a  laborioua  year.  In  the  long^ 
interval  of  time  between  these  celebrated  expe- 
ditions, the  Barbarians  of  Thrace  and  Macedon, 
through  whose  oountriea  it  waa  necessaiy  to> 
march,  o^m  not  to  have  made  much  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  war  y  peace.  They  were 
still  undisciplined  and  disunited ;  and  their  de- 
sultory arms  were  alike  incapable  of  oppoain^ 
the  Spartan  and  the  Pendaa.  Ageailaus  de- 
scended witiiout  resistance  into  the  plains  or 
Theasaly,  where  his  progress  ,waa  stopped  for  » 
moment  by  the  numerous  cavaliy  of  tliat  coun- 
try, whose  petty  princes  had  acceded  to  the  al- 
liance formed  avainst  the  ambition  of  Sparta. 
By  a  judieioua  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  by 
evohitiona  equally  skilful  and  lapid^  he  speedily 
surmounted  this  obstacle.  To  the  diarge  of  thF 
Theesalian  cavalry,  he  opposed  the  weight  of  hie 
heavy-armed  men,  by  whom  the  enem^  wera 
routed  and  put  te  flight.  Then  with  hu  own 
horsemen,  who  would  have  proved  an  unequal 
match  for  the  unbroken  vigour  of  the  Theasa- 
liana,  he  punned  them  with  great  daughter, 
took  many  prisoners,  and  erected  a  trophy  of 
his  victoiy,  between  the  mountaina  Prantea  anif 
Narthacium,*<»  which  form  the  western  boundary 
of  the  extenmve  plain  of  Coronna. 

Instead  of  continuing  his  journey  through  the 
hostile  coimtry  of  Locria,  whose  weakness  ha 
disdained  to  chastise,  he  marched  through  the 
friendly  territories  of  Doris  and  Phoeis,  uiat  he 
mif^t  turn  the  ahock  of  the  war  against  the 
daring  and  rebelUous  Thebans.  He  found  them 
in  arms  with  their  powerfbl  alKes,  rather  pro- 
voked, than  discouraged,  by  a  bloody  but  unde- 
cisive battle,  which,  soon  after  the  disaster  at 
Haliartus,  had  been  fought  agahastthe  Laoedto- 
monians  at  Epiecia,  a  small  town  on  the  com- 
mon frontier  of  Corinth  and  Slcyon.  The  con^ 
federate  army  waa  still  about  twenty  thousaml 
strong ;  the  forces  of  AgesUaus  fully  equalled 
that  number,  as  he  had  received  considerable 
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iupplies  from  Sparta  and  Phoda ;  and  as  the 
aecondary  citiea,  particularly  Orchomenus  of 
BoBotia,  and  Epidaunia  of  Argolia,  had  joined 
his  armi,  prompted  by  their  usnal  envy  and 
resentment  against  their  respectiTe  capitals. 
The  hostile  battalions  approached;  thoee  of 
Agesilautf  marching,  in  good  order«  from  the 
banks  of  the  Cephissus,  while  the  Thebans 
impetuoosly  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Helicon.  Before  they  airiTod  at  the  seone  of 
action,  in  the  Boeotian  plain  of  Coron»a,i  a 
city  thirty  miles  distant  from  Thebes,  the  su- 
perstition of  both  armies  was  alarmed  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  son ;  and  the  wisdom  of  Agesi- 
laus  was  alarmed,  far  more  justly,  by  most  un- 
expected intelligence  from  Uie  East' 

Since  his  unfortunate  partiality  had  entniated 
the  Lacedsmonian  fleet  to  the  obstinacy  and  in- 
experience of  his  kinsman  Pisander,  the  Per- 
sian, or  rather  Phonidan,  squadrons  had  been 
eommitted  to  the  direction  of  a  far  more  able 
•eommander.  After  the  decisive  engagement  at 
£g08-Potamos,  which  was  followed  by  the 
taking  of  Athens,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  Conon,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
escaped  with  a  few  gallfl^s  into  the  harbour  of 
Salamis,  the  capitu  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
'That  city,  and  a  oonsideraUe  part  of  the  island, 
was  then  subject  to  Evagoras,  a  man  whom 
the  voice  of  panegyric  represents  aa  governing 
with  oonsummat*  wisdom,'  a  kingdom,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  heroic  valour.  This  admired 
prince  boasted  a  descent  from  Teucer,  who«  re- 
turning from  the  siege  of  Troy  eight  hundred 
years  before  the  reign  of  Evacoraa,  had  founded 
the  first  Grecian  colony  on  the  Cyprian  shore. 
During  that  long  space  of  time,  Salamis  had 
undergone  various  revolutions.  Evagoras  was 
bom  and  educated,  under  the  reign  of  an 
usurper,  who  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin, 
who  in  his  turn  assumed  the  crown.  Evagoras 
fled  to  Cilieia,  obtained  the  protection  of  the 
satrap  of  that  provincovretumed  to  Salanuswatii 
a  handful  of  bmu,  surprised  and  dethroned  the 
new  tyrant,  to  whom  he  was  not  bound  by  any 
tie  of  allegiance. 

From  the  moment  that  he  began  to  reign,  he 
discovered  the  most  partial  fondness  for  Athens, 
in  whose  language,  arts,  and  institutions,  his 
youth  had  been  liberally  instructed;  and  which 
aAerwards  formed  the  study  and  delight  of  his 
manhood,  the  amusement  and  consolation  of 
'  -his  declining  age.  But  unfortunately  for  the 
seasihility  and  aflbotionate  gratitude  of  Eva- 
goras towards  a  country  to  which  be  owed  his 
edueatiott  and  his  happiness,  he  lived  at  a  pe- 
riod when,  before  the  sitnation  of  his  prinoi- 
paJity  enabled  him  to  aflbrd  any  effectual  as- 
sistance to  Athens,  he  beheld  that  proud  republic 
deprived  of  the  splendour  and  dominion  which 
she  had  enjoyed  above  seventy  yean.  He  la- 
mented her  misfortanee  with  a  filial  tenderness, 
and  received  with  the  kindest  hospitality  her 
oppressed  and  aiBicled  citiiens.  The  ^rtuoos 
41^  entetpriaing  Comb  deserved  his  afibetion 
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and  esteem,  and  soon  acquired  the  nnliiwitflitf 
confidence  of  a  mind  congenial  to  his  own 
They  acted  with  the  happiest  concert  for  th« 
security  and  aggrandisement  of  the  little  king 
dom»  aJlnring  new  inhabltania  firont  Gieeee,  in 
creasing  their  arts  and  industryf  eatending  na 
vigation  and  oommeree ;  and,  in  a  ahoit  time 
Salamia  was  able  to  fit  out  a  conadenble  nava 
power,  and  to  subdue  and  incorporate  with  hei 
own  subjects  several  of  the  neighbouring  com 
munities.    The  great  king,  who  had  long  been 
considered  as  lord  paramount  of  Cyprus,  in 
terfered  not  in  the  domestic  coneanie  of  the 
island,  provided  he  received  from  thenoe  his 
small  customary  tribute.   The  flourishing  state 
of  Evagoras's  affairs  might  enable  faira  to  pay, 
and  to  exceed,  the  stipulated  sum ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  he  early  meditated,  what  he  af- 
terwards attempted  to  accomplish,  the  <ldiv«|v- 
ance  of  his  country  from  this  maik  of  bond- 
age. 

But  a  design  which  actually  engaged  him 
more  deeply,  and  to  which  he  was  strongly  in- 
cited by  the  ardent  solicitations  of  Conon,  was 
the  restoration  of  Athens  (which  he  considered 
aa  his  adoptive  country  and  parent)  to  tlial 
state  of  glory  and  pre-eminence  from  which 
she  had  miserably  fallen.  The  viituone  and 
patriotic  friends  (for  as  such  contampormrias 
described  them)  are  represented  as  pilots  and 
mariners  watching  the  tides  and  cufreatn,  and 
catching  every  propitious  gale  that  mi^t  fa- 
cilitate the  execution  of  this  haxardous  enters 
prise.  The  victories  of  Agesilaus  in  the  East, 
which  threatened  to  shake  the  throne  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  furnished  an  opportunity  too  favourable 
to  escape  their  vicilance.  Conon  had  been  al- 
ready  recommendfed  to  the  great  king  by  Eva- 
goras ;  and  the  recommendation  had  been  en- 
forced b^  Phamabasua,  who  knew  and  admaed 
his  ment.  The  experienced  skill  of  the  iUua- 
trious  Athenian,  and  of  his  countrymen  ffiero- 
nymus  and  Nicodemns,  had  assisted  in  eqaip- 
pmg  the  Barbarian  squadrons  in  tfaeCilidaii  and 
PhflBnician  harbours.  But  ^e  abilitiee  of  Pha- 
rax,  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  the  cowardice 
or  negligence  of  the  Persian  oommandera,  hith- 
erto rendered  useless  a  fleet  of  near  three  hun- 
dred sail,  which  was  iU  »ianTMyt,  and  whidi 
often  wanted  uMmey. 

The  activity  of  Conon  undertook  to  remedy 
these  evils.  He  left  Cilieia,  trav^ed  to  Tb^- 
saeoa,  embarked  in  the  Euphrates ;  and,  as  his 
veasel  was  moved  by  the  eombkaed  hnpnlse  of 
winds,  oars,  and  stream,  he  desaended  with  m- 
pidity  along  the  winding  channel  to  Babylon.* 
The  only  obetade  to  his  mtended  eonferenee 
with  Artaxerxes  was,  his  nnwillingnass  to  de- 
grade the  Athenian  character  by  depreesa^  the 
body,  ben^ng  the  knee,  and  paying  tke  usual 
marks  of  respectful  sobmission,  which  were 
readUy  granted  by  Barbarians  to  the  monarch 
of  the  East ;  but  which  the  Greeks  refused  to 
man,  and  reserved  for  the  majesty  of  the  gods. 
This  difficulty,  however,  was  at  length  obviated 
b^  thoee  whose  mutual  hiterest  strongly  soli- 
cited an  interview.  Conon  represented  to  the 
trembling  monarch,  who  was  still  agitated  by 
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the  terror  of  Agesilaus^s  victories,  the  necessity 
of  opposing  the  Spartans  vigorouslj  by  sea. 
Their  fleet  alone  had  acquired,  and  maintained, 
the  command  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  A  single 
defeat  at  sea  veoold  excite  their  allies  to  revolt, 
and  drive  their  armies  from  Asia.  But  to  ob- 
tain this  advantage,  the  great  king  must  emplov 
an  admiral  worthy  to  commtind,  and  men  wil- 
hngto  obey.  In  looking  for  the  first,  the  valour 
of  Phamabazufl  could  not  escape  his  notice. 
The  second  ml^ht  be  purchased  by  money. 
And  should  Artazerxes  entrust  him  with  the 
requisite  sum,  he  pledged  his  life  that  he  would 
soon  collect  such  a  number  of  sailors  (chiefly 
from  the  Grecian  coasts  and  islands)  as  would 
enable  him  to  defeat  the  fleet  of  Sparta,  and  to 
compel  that  republic  to  abandon  her  eastern 
conquests.  The  proposal  pleased  Artaxerzes, 
the  money  was  raised,  and  Conon  returned  to 
Cilieia  to  accomplish  his  undertaking. 

From  various  sea-ports  of  Asia,  from  the 
smaller  Greek  cities,  the  reluctant  subjects  of 
Sparta,  from  several  maritime  towns  whose  in- 
habitants were  ready  to  serve  any  master  for 
pay,  but  chiefly  from  the  powerful  islands  of 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  he  soon  collected  a  naval 
force  exceeding  his  most  sanguine  hopes ;  and 
Qi  which  might  have  enabled  him  (in- 

^.  f*  dependent  of  the  Barbarian  squa- 
A.  C  304.  ^'^'"*  commanded  by  Phamabazus) 
•  '^^  to  contend  on  nearly  equal  terms 
with  Fisander !  With  their  combined  strength, 
Conon  and  Phamabazus  sailed  westward  in 
quest  of  the  hostile  fleet,  persuaded  that  the 
rash  confidence  of  the  Spartan  admiral  would 
not  decline  battle  with  a  superior  enemy.  As 
the  united  armament  doubled  the  northern 
point  of  Rhodes,  they  perceived  the  Lacede- 
monian squadron,  amounting  to  near  a  hun- 
dred galleys,  in  the  capacious  bay  which  is 
fi>rmed  between  the  projections  of  the  Dorian 
shore,  and  the  small  islands  called  Sporades, 
from  the  careless  irregularity  with  which  they 
seem  to  hare  been  scattered  by  the  hand  of 
nature.'  The  unexpected  approach  of  such  a 
formidable  fleet  did  not  shake  the  sullen  obsti- 
nacy of  Pisander.  He  commanded  (as  it  had 
been  foreseen)  his  men  to  prepare  for  battle. 
They  bore  up  against  the  enemy,  but  on  a 
nearer  survey  were  alarmed  and  terrified  with 
the  excesBiTe  disproportion  of  numbers.  The 
greater  part  turned  their  prows,  and  retired 
towards  the  friendly  shore  of  Cnidus.  Pisan- 
ikr  advanced  in  the  admiral  galley,  and  died 
fluting  bravely  in  defence  of  the  Spartan  ho- 
nour, vainly  endeavouring  to  maintain,  by  the 
fi^^r  of  ms  arm,  what  had  been  betrayed  by 
th«  Weitkness  of  his  counsels.  The  victors 
plhkaed;  end  after  destroying  great  numbers 
of  ft#  etoemy,  took  and  carf led  off  fifty  gal- 
leys ;  t  capture  ifufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of 
any  €kecian  republic.^ 
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Olvmn  ^^  ^^  ^^^  intelligence  of  this 

^^^r        battle,  of  which  he  anticipated  the 
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A  C  S94.  <^i^^^<liioi^^^  "^  "^®  l^)'"  <>f  the 
Spartan  dominions  from  Cnidus  to 
Byzantium,  that  justly  alarmed  and  afflicted 
the  patriotic  breast  of  Agesilaus.  He  assem- 
bled the  troops,  honestly  confessed  the  death  of 
Pisander,  but  artfully  declared,  that,  though  the 
admiral  was  slain,  his  fleet  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  for  wiiich  it  became  himself  and 
them  to  pay  the  usual  tribute  of  thanks  and 
sacrifices  to  the  protecting  gods.  He  then 
crowned  himself  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and 
set  the  example  of  performing  this  pious  duty. 
The  devout  stratagem  was  attended  with  a  very, 
salutary  effect ;  for  in  a  skirmish  between  the 
advanced  guards,  immediately  preceding  the 
battle,  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  animated  by 
their  imagined  victory  in  the  East,  defeated 
and  repelled  the  enemy.  Mean  while  the  main 
bodies  of  either  army  advanced  into  the  plain 
of  Corontea,  at  first  in  awful  silence ;  but  hav- 
ing approached  within  a  furlong  of  each  other, 
the  Thebans  raised  a  universal  shout,  and  ran 
furiously  to  the  charge.  Their  impetuosity 
bore  down  every  thing  before  them;  but  the 
troops  immediately  commanded  by  Agesilaus, 
repelled  the  left  wing  of  the  enomy,  chiefly 
consisting  of  Argives  and  Athenians.  Already 
those  who  surrounded  his  person  saluted  hun 
as  conqueror,  and  adorned  him  with  the  crown 
of  victory ;  when  it  was  told,  that  the  The> 
bans  had  broke  and  totally  routed  the  OrchxK 
menians,  and  were  advancmg  to  seize  the  bag- 
gage. Agesilaus,  by  a  rapid  evolution,  prepared 
to  intercept  them,  in  order  to  frustrate  this  de- 
sign. The  Thebans  perceived  this  movement, 
wheeled  about,  and  marched  in  an  opposite  di** 
rection,  that  they  might  Join,  and  rally  their 
allies,  who  fled  towards  the  mountains  of  He:- 
licon.  In  the  rencounter  which  followed  Xeno- 
phon  is  disposed  to  admire  rather  the  valour, 
than  the  prudence,  of  the  Spartan  king.  In- 
stead of  allowing  the  Thebans  to  pass,  that  ha 
might  attack  their  rear  and  flanks,  he  boldly 
opposed  their  progress,  and  assailed  their  front 
The  shock  was  terrible;  their  shields  meeting, 
clashed;  they  foueht,  idew,  and  were  slain. 
No  voice  was  heard,  yet  none  was  silent ;  the 
field  resounded  with  the  noise  of  rage  and  bat^ 
tle:^  and  this  was  the  most  desperate  and 
bloody  scene  of  an  action,  itself  t|ie  most  des- 
perate and  bloody  of  any  in  that  age.  At 
length,  the  firmness  of  the  Thebans  effected 
their  long-attempted  passage  to  Helicon;  but 
could  not  encourage  their  allies  to  renew  the 
engagement.  The  Spartans  thus  remained 
masters  of  the  field,  the  sight  of  which  seems 
to  have  deeply  affected  a  spectator  whose  mind 
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was  habituated  to  auch  objects  of  horror.  It 
was  covered  with  steel  and  blood,  with  the 
bodies  of  friends  and  foes  heaped  promiscu- 
ously together,  with  transfixed  buckleri  and 
broken  lances,  some  strewed  on  the  ground, 
others  deeply  adhering  in  the  mortal  wounds 
which  thej  had  inflicted,  and  others  still  grasp- 
ed by  the  cold  and  insensible  hands  of  the  com- 
batants who  had  lately  fought  with  such  im- 
petuous ardour.i 

Agesilaus  himself  had  received  several 
wounds  from  various  kinds  of  weapons ;  yet 
did  he  restrain  his  resentment  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  When  informed  that  about  four- 
score of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  a  neigh- 
bouring temple  of  Minerva,  he  religiously  re- 
spected the  right  of  sanctuary,  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  abstain  from  hurting  them,  and  eren 
appointed  a  body  of  horse  to  conduct  them  to 
a  place  of  security.  The  next  day  was  em- 
ployed by  the  victors  in  erecting  a  trophy  on 
the  scene  of  this  important  action ;  while  the 
enemy  acknowledged  their  defeat,  by  reqnest- 
mg  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Notwithstanding 
bis  fatigue  and  wounds,  Agesilaus  then  travel, 
led  to  Fhods,  that  he  might  dedicate  the  tenth 
of  his  Asiatic  spoil  (amounting  to  abore  a  hun- 
dred talents)  in  the  temple  of  Delphian  Apollo. 
Having  relumed  towards  the  Peloponnesus,  he 
disbanded  his  eastern  troops,  most  of  whom 
were  desirous  to  revisit  their  respective  cities ; 
his  Peloponnesian,  and  even  Lacedemonian 
forces  inclined  also  to  return  home,  that  they 
might  reap  the  fruits  of  harvest  ;>  and  the  ge- 
neral, probably  to  avoid  a  journey  painful  to 
his  wounds,  sailed  to  Sparta,  and  joined  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Hyacinthian  festival. 
Olvmn  '^^  sea-fight  of  Cnidus,  and  the 

xcvi  a!  ^^^^  ^f  Coronea,  were  the  most 
A  C  394.  '^P^^i^B'^^  '^^  decisive  actions  in 
oivmn  ^^  BcBolian  or  Corinthian  war, 
xcviii  k  '"'Wch  lasted  ei^ht  years.  The  con - 
A  r  'W7  ^^iiding  repubhcs  seem  at  once  to 
•f*  •  haveputfbrth  their  strength;  and  af- 
terwards to  have  retained  their  resentment  when 
they  had  lost  the  power  of  gratifying  it.  Petty 
hostilities  indeed  were  carried  on  by  mutuai 
inroads,  and  ravages  in  the  spring  and  autumn ; 
the  Lacedsmonians  issuing  from  Sicyon,  and 
tiie  Thebansfrom  Corinth.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  city  had  eagerly  promoted  the  al- 
liance against  Sparta ;  but  when  Iheir  countiy 
was  made  the  seat  of  war,  they  began  to  repent 
of  this  rash  measure.  The  noble  and  wealthy 
part  of  the  community,  who  had  most  to  fear, 
as  they  had  most  to  lose,  talked  of  a  separate 
peace ;  and  as  they  were  abetted  by  a  m^ority 
of  the  people,  their  dependents  or  clients,  they 
intended  to  summon  an  assembly  which  might 
confirm  this  laudable  resolution.  But  the  par- 
tisans of  Timolaus  and  Polyanthes,  who,  tiiough 
the  mercenaries  of  a  Barbarian  slave,  were  the 
patrons  of  Corinthian  liberty,  anticipated  a  de- 
sign so  unfavourable  to  their  interests,  by  com- 
mitting one  of  the  roost  horrid  massacres  re- 
oorded  in  history.    They  chose  the  Endeian 
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festival,'  a  drcamstance  which  seemed  to  Uack 
en  the  atrocity  of  a  crime  which  nothing  could 
aggravate.  Many  of  the  citizens  were  then  en- 
joying themselves  in  the  market-place,  or  as- 
sembled at  the  dramatic  entertainments.  The 
assault  was  rapid  and  general.  The  Corinthians 
were  assassinated  in  Uie  circles  of  conversation, 
some  in  the  public  walks,  most  in  the  theatre ; 
the  judges  on  the  bench,  the  priests  at  the  altar: 
nor  did  those  monsters  cease  from  destroying, 
till  they  had  cut  off  whoever  they  deemed  most 
willing,  or  most  able  to  oppose  their  measures. 
The  great  body  of  the  people,  who  perceived 
that  even  the  temples,  and  adored  images  of 
the  gods  (whose  knees  they  p[rasped,)^  afforded 
not  any  protection  to  the  victims  of  tms  impious 
fury,  prepared  to  fly  from  their  countiy ;  when 
they  were  restrained,  first,  by  the  lamentable 
cries  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  by 
the  declaration  of  the  assassins,  that  they  in- 
tended nothing  farther  than  to  deliver  the  ci^ 
from  traitors,  the  partisans  of  Sparta  and  slavery. 
This  abominable  massacre  infected  Corinth  with 
the  pla£ue  of  sedition,  which  silently  lurked, 
or  openhr  ragged,  in  that  unfortunate  republic, 
during  the  six  following  years.  The  Spartans 
and  Argives  assisted  their  respective  factions ; 
Corinth  was  alternately  subject  to  the  one  and 
Uie  other,  but  always  to  a  foreign  power ;  and 
of  the  two  Corinthian  harbours,  which  were 
considered  as  an  important  part  of  the  capital, 
the  Lecheum  was  long  garrisoned  by  the  Spar- 
tans, while  the  Cencb^ee  remained  in  posses 
sion  of  the  Argives. 

After  the  battles  of  Cnidus  and  Coromea, 
there  was  not  any  general  engagement  by  land 
or  sea ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
partial  actions,  which  happened  on  either  ele- 
ment, generally  followed  the  bias  of  thoee  im- 
portant victories.  Success  for  the  most  part 
attended  the  sailors  of  Athens,  and  the  soldiers 
of  Sparta;  though  tlie  naval  exploits  ofTeleutias, 
the  kinsman  of  Agesilaus,  who  surprised  the 
Pineus  with  twelve  galleys,  took  many  mer- 
chantmen, destroyed  several  ships  of  war,  and 
scoured  the  coast  of  Attica,  formed  an  exception 
extremely  honourable  to  that  commander ;  and 
the  military  advantages  of  Iphicrates  the  Athe- 
nian, though  unimportant  in  their  consequenoes, 
announced  those  great  talents  for  war,  which 
afterwards  rendered  him  so  illustrious.  But,  in 
general,  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans  maintained 
their  superiority  in  the  field;  while  Conon, 
Thraaybulus,  and  Chabrias,  proved  sueoessTul 
against  Thimbron,  Anaxibius,  and  the.  other 
naval  commandera  of  the  enemy.^ 

In  the  actual  state  of  Greece,  the  respeetiTe 
successes  of  the  contending  powers  were  not  ac- 
companied by  proportional  advantages.  The 
Lacedsmonians  derived  not  any  solid  or  perma- 
nent benefit  from  their  victory  at  Coronsa, 
unljtes  we  account  as  such  the  gratification  of 
their  revenge,  in  ravaging  without  resistanoe 
the  Argive  and  Boeotian  territory;  but  their 
defoat  at  Cnidus  deprived  them  in  one  day  of 
the  fhiit  of  many  laborious  campaigns,  since, 
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with  the  tsoftaace  of  a  raperior  naval  force, 
and  with  the  command  of  the  Perrian  treainry, 
Conon  fbmid  little  difficalty  in  detaching  for 
ever  from  their  dominion  the  whole  western 
coast  of  LeaBor^Asia.  This  enterprise  must 
have  been  effected  with  uncommon  rapidity, 
and,  anleas  the  Persian  fleet  k^t  the  sea  in  the 
middle  of  winter  (which  is  not  at  all  probable,) 
Qiald  only  employ  about  three  months.  The 
meaeures  taken  by  the  Spartans,  either  to  pre- 
serve or  to  recover  their  important  possessions 
in  the  East,  have  scarcely  deserved  the  notice  of 
history,  if  we  except  their  resistance  at  Abydus, 
a  place  less  famous  for  this  memorable  derence, 
(such  is  the  love  of  fiction,  and  the  contempt  of 
truth  n  than  for  the  fabulous  amours  of  Hero 
and  Leander.  Dercyllidas  had  obtained  the 
government  of  this  strong  and  populous  town, 
as  the  reward  of  his  military  services.  Instead 
of  imitating  the  pusillanimity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing governors,  many  of  whom,  alarmed  by  the 
dinster  at  Cnidos,  fled  in  precipitation  from  the 
places  entrusted  to  their  command,  Dercyllidas 
assembled  the  Abvdenians ;  assured  them  that 
one  naval  defeat  had  not  ruined  the  power  of 
Sparta,'  who  even  before  she  had  attained  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea,  now  unfortunately  lost, 
was  able  to  reward  her  benefactors,  and  to 
punish  her  enemies.  *^  The  moment  of  adversity 
furnished  an  occasion  to  display  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  republic;  and  it  would  be 
glorioQs  for  them  alone,  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  brave  the  power  of 
Persia.''  Having  confirmed  the  courage  of  the 
Abydenians,  he  sailed  to  the  town  of  Sestos, 
across  the  most  frequented  and  narrowest  pas- 
sage of  the  Hellespont  Sestos  was  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  the  Thracian  Chersoneeus,  the 
mhabitants  of  which  owed  their  protection  and 
jafety  to  the  useful  labours  of  Dercyllidas  ;<  and 
this  claim  of  merit  enabled  him  to  secure  their 
allegiance.  The  fidelity  of  these  towns,  amidst 
the  general  defection  of  the  coast  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia,  prevented  the  inconveniences  and 
hardships  to  which  the  expelled  Spartans,  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  garrisons  of  those 
parts,  must  have  been  otherwise  exposed  ;  and 
delivered  them  from  the  necessity  of  under- 
taking a  winter^s  journey  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
through  the  territories  of  many  hostile  repub- 
lics. The  unfortunate  governors  and  garrisons,, 
who  had  fled,  or  who  bad  been  driv^  from 
the  places  of  their  respective  command,  took 
refuge  within  the  friendlv  walls  of  Sestos  and 
Abydus.  Their  numbers  mcreased  the  security 
of  those  cities,  and  enabled  Dercyllidas,  who 
excelled  in  the  art  of  fortification,  to  put  them 
in  such  a  posture  of  defence  as  baffled  the  at- 
tempts of  Conon  and  Phamabaxus. 

But  the  success  of  these  commanders  was  still 
sofficientlv  complete ;  and  the  importance  of 
their  services  excited  the  warmest  gratitude  in 
the  breast  of  Artaxerxes.    The  merit  of  the 
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satrap  was  acknowledged  soon  afWwards,  by 
his  obtaining  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the 
great  king. 

Olvmo  "^^^  patriotic  Conon  neither  de- 

xcvi  4.*  ""^  ^^^  received  anv  personal  re- 
A  C  393.  "^"^t  *>"*«™ploy«<*'>**^*^oor'»^th 
.  v..  JWA  Artaxerxes  to  retrieve  the  affairs 
of  Athens,  the  interest  of  which  formed  the 
honourable  motive  that  had  alone  engaged, 
and  that  still  retained  him,  in  the  Persian  ser- 
vice. He  inflamed  the  resentment  which  both 
PharnabezuB  and  his  master  had  justly  conceive 
ed  against  Sparta,  and  encouraged  them,  early 
in  the  spring,  to  send  their  victorious  arma^- 
ment  towards  Greece,  to  retaliate  the  rav^;es 
committed  in  the  East  by  the  arms  of  Agesilaus. 
But  he  instructed  them,  that  if  they  would 
render  their  vengeance  complete,  and  humble 
for  ever  the  Spartan  pride,  they  must  raise  the 
fallen  rival  of  that  imperious  republic  The  dis- 
bursement of  a  sum  of  money,  which  would  be 
scarcely  felt  by  the  treasury  of  Persia,  might 
suffice  to  rebuild  the  walls  and  harbours  of 
Athens;  a  measure  by  which  they  would  inflict 
the  deepest  wound  on  the  power,  as  well  as  on 
the  pride,  of  their  ambitious  enemy.  The  pro- 
posal was  heard  with  approbation;  the  expense 
was  liberally  supplied ;  the  Persian  fleet  set  sail, 
reduced  the  Cyclades  and  Cythera,  ravaged  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  and,  afler  performing  in  de- 
tached squadrons  whatever  seemed  most  useful 
for  the  Persian  servioe,  assembled  in  the  long- 
deserted  harbours  of  the  Phalerus,  MnnichM, 
and  PirsDUs.  There,  the  important  task  of  re- 
storing the  ancient  ornaments  and  defence  of 
the  city  of  Minerva,  was  begun,  carried  on,  and 
accomplished,  with  extraordinary  diligence. 
The  ready  service  of  the  crews  belonging  to  the 
numerous  fleet,  assisted  the  industry  of  merce- 
nary workmen,  whom  the  allnrement  of  gain 
had  brought  from  every  quarter  of  Greece ;  and 
the  labour  of  both  was  seconded  and  encour- 
aged by  the  voluntaiy  and  eager  exertions  of 
the  Bmotians  and  Argives ;  but,  above  all,  by 
the  zeal  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  who 
justly  regarded  their  actual  employment  as 
the  second  foundation  of  their  once  glorious 
capital 

Olvmo  '^^®  work  was  completed  before 

^..  'Y  the  return  of  spring;  and  the  morU- 
A  r  <tQ9  ^7^"?  intelligence,  when  brought  to 
A.  Ky.  ^%.  gp^rta,  affected  the  magistrates  of 
that  republic  with  the  cruelest  anxiety.  They 
were  ready  to  abimdon  for  ever  the  prospect 
of  recovering  their  lost  dominion  in  the  East ; 
they  were  desirous  to  obtain  an  accommodation 
with  Artaxerxes  on  the  most  humiliating  terms; 
they  were  willing  to  deprive  themselves  of  ' 
the  only  advantage  yet  in  their  power,  to  fore« 
go  even  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  and  to  abstain 
from  ravaging  the  territories  of  their  neighboura 
and  enemies,  provided  only  the  great  king  and 
his  satraps  would  grant  them  a  condition,  with 
which  it  was  easy  to  comply,  since  it  required 
nothing  but  that  they  should  cease  to  lavish 
their  own  money  in  raisli^g  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  Athenians.  For  effecting  tfahi 
purpose,  they  sent  successive  embassies  to  the 
court  of  Persia,  as  well  as  to  Teribazus,  who 
had  lately  succeeded  Tithraustes  in  the  govern 
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ment  of  the  loujthera  provinoM.  They  indiu- 
triouely  n^lected  FhamabaxiM,  from  whom 
they  could  not  reasonably  expect  any  favour,  as 
the  hoetiUtiee  of  Ageeilaue  had  peculiarly  ex- 
cited the  reeentment  of  that  warlike  satrap. 

Among  the  ministen  employed  by  Sparta,  in 
this  negotiation,  was  Antalcidlas,  a  man  whose 
prior  history  is  little  known.  He  appears  to 
haye  had  an  intercoorse  of  hospitality  with 
several  noble  Persians  ;<  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  had  served  under  the  standard  of  Cyrus, 
and  perhaps  continued  in  the  East  during  the 
successive  expeditions  of  Thimbron,  Dercylli- 
das,  and  Agesilaus.  If  we  except  the  artful  and 
daring  Lysander,  Sparta  never  employed  a 
more  proper  agent  to  treat  with  the  Barbarians. 
Antalcidas  was  bold,  eloquent,  subtle,  comply- 
ing, a  mastar  in  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and 
address,  and  equally  well  qualified,  by  his  abili- 
ties and  vices,  to  execute  an  insidious  commis- 
sion at  a  corrupt  court  The  revered  institu- 
tions of  his  country  were  the  objects  of  real  or 
well-feigned  contempt;  he  derided  the  frugal 
self-denying  maxims  of  the  divine  Lyeurgus ; 
hut  peculiarly  deUghted  the  voluptuous,  cow- 
ardly, and  treacherous  satraps  and  courtiers, 
when  he  directed  the  poisoned  shafts  of  his 
ridicule  against  the  manly  firmness,  the  probity, 
and  the  patriotism  of  Leonidas  and  Callicra- 
tidas,  names  equally  glorious  to  Sparta  and 
dishonourable  to  Persia. 

The  success  of  such  a  minister,  almost  ensur- 
ed by  his  own  character  and  talents,  was  has- 
tened by  the  imprudent  ambition  of  Conon  and 
the  Athenians,  too  soon  and  too  fatally  intoxi- 
cated by  the  deceitful  gifts  of  prosperity.  When 
this  illustrious  commander  co-operated  with 
Fharnabazus  in  expelling  the  Laoedismonians 
from  tlie  East,  he  earnestly  exhorted  the  satrap 
to  confirm  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  ancient  liberties,  lest  the  fear,  of  op- 
pression might  suggest  the  means  of  resutance, 
and  oblige  3iem  to  form  a  general  alliance  for 
their  own  defence,  which  might  prove  fiivoura- 
ble  to  Artaxerxes.  In  this  plausible  advice  the 
patriotic  Athenian  had  a.  fiirther  view  than  it 
was  pQAsible  for  the  Persian  at  that  time  to  dis- 
cover. After  rebuilding  the  walls  and  harbours 
of  Athens,  he  requested  Pharnabazus,  who  pre- 
pared to  return  to  his  province,  that  he  might  be 
allowed,  for  a  few  months  longer,  to  employ  a 
8>|u*dron  of  Persian  ships,  in  conjunction  with 
his  M\vn,  to  infest  the  ierritories  of  Sparta  and 
her  allies.  The  satrap,  naturally  unsuspicious, 
ind  perhaps  betrayed ))y  his  resentment,  readily 
gianted  this  demand.  But  Conon,  unmindful 
of  his  promised  operations  against  the  common 
flnemy,  thought  only  of  promoting  the  interest 
of  his  republic.  He  sailed  to  the  Cyclades,  to 
\yhios,  to  Lesbos,  and  even  to  the  coast  of  Eolis 
and  Ionia,  displayed  the  strength  of  his  arma- 
ment, described  the  flourishing  fortune  of 
Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  or  to 
compel  the  astonished  Asiatics  and  islanders  to 
acknowledge  the  just  authority  of  their  ancient 
metropolis  or  sovereign,  who  having  risen  more 
splendid  from  her  ruins,  required  only  the  at- 
tachment of  her  former  allies  and  subjeets,  to 
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resume  har  wonted  power,  and  recover  her 
hereditary  renown. 

The  success  of  this  extraordinary  enterprise 
is  not  particularly  described,  nor  is  the  omiaaioti 
material,  since  this  last  expedition  of  Conon  had 
not  any  other  permanent  effect  but  that  of  ruin- 
ing himself.  His  unjustifiable  ambition  fur- 
nished powerful  weapons  to  the  dexterity  of 
Antalcidas,  who  represented  him  as  guilty  of 
the  most  unexampled  audacity,  aggravated  bj 
the  most  perfidious  ingratitude,  in  attempting 
to  alienate  and  to  conquer  the  king^s  dominiooa, 
even  by  the  assistance  of  the  king^s  forces,  to 
which  both  his  countzy  and  himself  owed  so 
many  recent  and  signal  benefits.  The  aceoea- 
tion  was  probably  rendered  more  welcome  to 
Teribazus,  by  the  jealousy  which  he  naturally 
entertained  of  the  neighbouring  aatra,py  IIm 
friend  of  Conon,  and  his  own  rivaL  But  after 
the  last  unwarrantable  transaction  of  the  Athe- 
nian, which  he  could  defend  only  by  the  obso- 
lete Greek  maxim,  that  every  thing  is  lawfcd 
to  a  man  in  the  service  of  his  country,  even  his 
late  colleague  Pharnabazus  seems  to  have  with- 
drawn from  him  the  protection  and  friendship 
by  which  he  had  been  so  long  distinguished,  so 
that  the  influence  of  that  powerful  satrap  form- 
ed not  any  opposition  to  the  negotiations  and 
intrigues  of  Antalcidas.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, sent  Dion,  Hermogenee,  with  other  emis- 
saries, to  watch  and  counteract  his  nAeaeuraa. 
Conon  was  named  at  the  head  of  this  deputa- 
tion; and  as  he  knew  not  the  fuU  extent  of 
Teribazus^s  animosity,  inflamed  and  exaspe- 
rated by  the  address  of  Antalcidas,  he  expected 
that  the  personal  presence  of  a  man,  who  had 
formerly  served  the  Persians  with  fidelity  and 
success,  might  obtain  an  easy  pardon  from  the 
satrap,  and  perhaps  prove  useuil  to  the  affaiis 
of  Athens.  The  Bmotians  and  Argivee  like- 
wise sent  their  ambassadors,  who  had  instruc- 
tions to  act  in  concert  with  Conon  and  his  col- 
leagues. But  their  overtures  were  little  regard> 
ed,  while  those  of  Antalcidas  met  with  warm 
approbation  f^om  Teribazus. 

The  Lacediemonian  ambassador  declared 
that  he  had  been  commanded  to  offer  each 
terms  of  peace  as  suited  equally  the  dignity  and 
the  interest  of  the  great  king.  ^^  The  Spartans 
resigned  all  pretensions  to  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia,  which  they  acknowledged  to  be  depen- 
dencies of  the  Persian  empire.  Why  should  Ar- 
taxerxes th«i  continue  to  lavish  his  treasures 
in  vain  ^  since  the  Spartans  not  only  ceded  to 
him  the  immediate  object  of  dispute,  but  eer- 
nestiy  desired  to  promote  the  future  prosperity 
of  his  dominions,  by  settiing  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  as  best  answered  his  convenience.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  ready  to  declare  all  the 
cities  and  islands,  small  and  great,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  in  consequence  of  which 
there  would  not  be  any  republic  sufficiently 
powerful  thenceforth  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  PerBia.**  These  conditions,  which  the  most 
insolent  minister  of  the  great  king  might  him- 
self have  dictated,  were  too  advantageous  not 
to  be  liable  to  suspicion.  But  Teribazus  was 
so  blinded  by  partiality  for  the  Spartan  minis- 
ter, that  he  seems  not  to  have  entertained  the 
smallest  doubt  of  his  sincerity.    The  terms  of 
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trMMOuUei  to  Ih*  eouri  of  Sun, 
thmt  Umj  ouglU  be  approved  ond  ratified  by 
ArUxonufl.  The  mbUet/  of  Antalcidaa  ww 
rowwdttd  by  a  comiderable  sam  of  money  i 
and  tbo  petriotiMi  of  Conon  (a  patrioUem 
whieh  had  carried  bim  beyond  Uie  bounds  of 
jiMtjoe  and  propriety)  was  punished  by  imme* 
diaiU  doath,^  or  by  an  ignominoue  confinement' 
Hie  &te  is  Tariooaly  related;  bat  hie  actiona 
jnsdjr  nkok  him  with  the  first  of  Gnoian  namea; 
and  the  fame  of  an  illustrioos  father  was  support- 
ed and  livalied  by  that  of  his  aon  Timotheus.^ 

It  mighl  have  been  expected  that  a  plan  of 
anoommodation,  so  advantageous  and  honoora- 
b]0  foi  Persia,  should  have  been  readily  aooept- 
Qt  ed  by  Artazerxes.    But  the  nego- 

Jj^^'%^  tiation  lanpiiehed  for  several  years, 
A  c'  300  P'^y  ^^"^  account  of  the  temporary 
A.  \^.  .WW.  4j^pi^  ^f  Xeribazus,  who  was  sue- 
eeeded  by  StruUias ;  a  man  who,  moved  by  some 
unknown  motive,  warmly  espoused  the  interest 
of  the  Athenians;  and  partly  by  the  powerful 
soUcitatioBS  and  remonstrances  of  the  BoMtian 
and  Arf  iVe  ambassadors,  who  aecneed  the  since- 
Kty,  aiA  unveiled  the  latent  ambition  of  Sparta. 

Mean  while  the  war  was  carried  on  with  un- 
remitting activity.  The  JUaoedemoniana  and 
their  allMo  sallied  from  theb  strong  garrisons  in 
SioyoQ  and  the  Lechaum,  to  destroy  the  har- 
vests and  the  villages  of  their  Peloponneeian 
enemies.  The  BoBotians  and  Argives  retaliated 
theee  injariee  by  several  hostile  incursions  into 
the  temCories  of  Sparta;  while  the  Atlienians, 
as  if  they  had  again  attained  the  command  of 
the  sea,  bent  the  whole  vigour  of  their  refnib- 
lie  towarda  an  element  long  propitious  to  their 


The  recent  nlendour  ef  Conon  had  eclipsed 
the  anoieot'and  well-merited  renown  of  Thru- 
sybulus,  whose  extraordinary  abilities,  and  moie 
extraordinaaT  good  fortune,  had  twice  rescued 
his  country  vom  they  ohe  of  tyrants.  But  after 
the  lamented  death  or  captivity  of  the  former, 
tbe  Athenian  fleet,  amounting  to  forty  sail,  was 
entrusted  to  Thrasybulus;  who,  having  seouted 
the  £gean  sea,  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
peisuaded  or  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  By- 
santium,  and  several  other  Thraeian  citios,  to 
abolish  tlUir  aristocratio  government,  and  to 
acoept  the  attianee  of  Athens.  His  activity  was 
next  direoted  against  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  in 
which  the  Lacedemonian  interest  was  still  sup- 
ported by  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Hav- 
mg  landed  his  men,  he  joined  battle  with'  the 
enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Methymna, 
•nd  obtained  a  complete  victory,  after  killing 
with  his  own  hand  Therimachus,  the  Spartan 
ffovarnor  and  generaL  The  principal  eitiee  of 
w6  island  acknowledged  the  Athenian  power, 
tad  seasonably  reinforced  the  fleet,  by  the  ter- 
n>r  of  which  they  had  been  subdued.  Encon- 
ng^d  bv  this  success,  Thrai^bnlus  sailed  to- 
ward Rhodes,  in  order  to  asnet  the  democratic 
Action,  who  equally  contended  for  the  interest 
of  Athens  and  their  own. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  that  impor- 
^t  island,  he  determined  to  multiply  the-re- 


souioes,  and  to  oonfim  the  aflbctione,  of  the 
fleet  For  this  purpose  he  raised  considerable 
supplies  of  whatever  seemed  most  necessary 
lor  his  expedition  from  the  maritime  towns  of 
Asia,  and  at  length  entered  the  nutnth  of  the 
Eurymedon  (the  glorious  scene  of  Cymon's 
victories)  and  levied  a  heavy  contribution  on 
Aspendtts,  the  principal  sea-port  and  capital  of 
Pamphylia.  But  here  his  good  fortune  ended.' 
The  patient  timidity  of  the  Barbarians  had  en- 
dured (he  pnbtio  depredation,  to  which  they 
were  long  accustomed;  but  even  their  servility 
could  not  brook  the  private  rapacity  and  in- 
tolerable exactions  of  the  sailors  and  troops, 
which  were  imputed  (not  perhapa  without  rea» 
son)  to  the  unrelenting  avarice  of  the  comman- 
der. The  resentment  of  the  Pamphylians  over« 
came  their  cowardice.  They  attacked-the  Ore- 
cian  tents  in  the  night,  and  surprised  the  secu- 
rity of  ThrasybuluB,  who  thue  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  a  very  unjustifiable  defect,  which,  if  we  may 
believe  a  contemporary  writer,  greatly  debased 
the  dignity  of  his  otherwiee  illustrious  diaracter.< 
ra^^t*.  "I*^  unjust  treatment  of  Aspen- 

xc^i?  4.  ^°^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ivtorted  by 
A  C  389  "^^  signal  revenge,  would  never 
perhaps  have  reached  the  ears  of 
Artaxerxes,  had  not  bis  voluptuous  indoienoe 
been  beset  by  the  active  importunity  of  Antat- 
cidae.  This  vigilant  and  artful  minister  let 
slip  no  opportunity  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the 
ffreat  king  against  the  Athenians,  his  hereditary 
ms,  and  to  obliterate  his  resentment  against 
the  Spartans,  his  recent  but  lees  natural  ene- 
mies. The  severe  exactions  fVom  Pamphylia, 
a  province  acknowledging  his  authority,  ain>rd' 
ded  a  powerlbl  topic  of  pereuasion,  which  the 
Spartan  ambassador  could  not  fail  to  employ; 
but  it  is  nncertain  whether  even  this  important 
argument  would  have  conquered  the  reluctance 
of  tbe  Persian  monarch  to  concur  with  the  mea- 
sures of  a  people,  who  had  enabled  the  rebel- 
lious Cyras  to  dispute  his  throne,  and  who  had 
recently  invaded  and  plundered,  not  a  maritime 
city,  but  the  interior  pr«»vinces  of  the  empire. 
His  interest  and  **>elination  were  combated  by 
his  reeentment  and  his  pride ;  when  his  fluctoat- 
is^  irresolntion  was  at  length  decided  by  the 
Athenians,  whose  mad  imprudence  crowned 
the  triumph  of  Antalcidas. 

The  ei^ial  victoriee  of  Conon  and  Thrasybu- 
Ins,  and  the  rising  fortune  of  Athens,  encour- 
a§|ed  £vagoras  king  of  Salamis,  who  had  re- 
ceived some  late  cause  of  disgust,  to  execute 
his  long-meditated  design  of  revolting  fVom 
Persia.  Egypt  was  actually  in  rebellion ;  Arta^ 
xerxes  bad  undertaken  a  war  against  the  bar- 
barous Carduehians,'  who  were  by  no  means  a 
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5  Corn.  Nofi.  In  ViL  Tkraqrbal. 

6  Lyaioa  mgtjmt  ErfoeloB.  Thif  Ergoefotwaa  the  fHond 
ud  eosMuit  of  TkiMTbaloi.  Ho  had  aarirtad  him  ie 
expoUiof  the  thirty  tjronto,  ood  bad  roetotlj  ooeoBponiod 
bim  in  hia  expediUoo  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  nantiooed  in 
the  text.    Tho  militarr  exploits  of  ThrMjbalai  in  Thraeo 

highly  honooraUo  and  iMritoriona;  bat  hie  prirata 


bohaTioer  waa  the  reToraa.  He  atuek  at  nothing  by  which 
he  eoaU  enrich  hlmaelf  or  hia  depeodanta.  Eiyoclea  waa 
oondemned  to  death  for  the  ahare  wbieh  he  had  taiien  ia 
tbi«  nnjnatlfiable  peenlatio*  and  rapaeitv.  Lysiaa'a  Ora- 
taona  againat  Eraoolea  and  Fhtloeralee.  See  likewiae  Arie* 
'lanea  Ecdeaias.  t.  350.  and  Sehol.  ad  loesai. 
Theee  and  the  following  circoaoataooaa  tannarpiBt  the 
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ooniemplible  emm J.  TImm  were  Tery  ikToar»- 
Ue  circametmacee ;  bat  the  Fenian  fleet,  which, 
after  performiiiff  the  lernce  for  which  it  had 
been  equipped,  had  continued  to  lie  inactive  in 
the  PhoDnieiaa  and  Cilician  harboun,  wae  ready 
to  be  employed  in  any  new  enterpriee.  The 
akilful  and  ezpmienced  braTeiy  of  the  king  of 
Salamis,  aeconded  by  the  youthful  ardour  of 
his  son  Protagoras,  obtained  an  eaay  Tictory 
over  the  first  squadrons  that  were  sent  to  in- 
vade his  island.  But  there  was  reason  to  dread 
the  arriTal  of  a  far  superior  force.  In  this  dan- 
ger ETagoras  requested,  and  obtained,  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Athenians;  who  not  only  en- 
joyed peace  with  Persia,  but  whose  ambasBa^ 
don  were  endesTOuring  to  preTent  that  court 
from  making  peace  with  their  enemies. 
Q.  This  extraordinary  meaeure  of  a 

uiymp.  people,  io  preferring  their  gratitude 
^n'^ao  to  ^^if  interest;  a  gratitude  which 
*  they  might  have  foreseen  to  be  use- 
less to  him  whom  they  meant  to  oblige,  and  per- 
nicious to  the  most  important  interests  of  their 
republic,  finally  determined  Artazerxes  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  Spartans ;  and  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  a  general  peace,  almost  in  the 
same  words  which  had  been  proposed  by  An- 
talcides:  ^^That  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  with 
the  island  of  Cyprus  and  the  Peninsula  of  Cla- 
zomen^,  should  be  subject  to  Persia;  Athens 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  her  immemorial 
jurisdiction  in  the  isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros;  but  all  the  other  republics,  small  and 
great,  should  enjoy  the  independent  rovern- 
ment  of  their  own  hereditary  laws.  Whatever 
people  rejected  these  conditions,  so  evidently 
calculated  for  preserving  the  public  tranquillity, 
must  expect  the  utmost  indignation  of  the  great 
king,  who,  in  conjunctiefn  with  the  repubtio  of 
Sparta,  would  make  war,  on  their  perverse  and 
dangerous  obstinacy,  by  sea  and  land,  with 
ships  and  money ."< 

Ql  Teribaxus  and^Antalcidas  retnm- 

xcvm  k  ®^  ^^?  ^®  ^^  charged  with  the 
A  r  ^7  ^fin>^7«  resolutions,  or  rather  the 
A.y.,Mt.  jj^^gjity  mandate  of  Artaxerxes, 
which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  unalterable 
sanction  of  the  royal  signet  There  was  reason, 
however,  to  apprehend  that  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  Argos,  might  still  reject  the  terms  of  a 
peace  proposed  by  their  avowed  enemies,  per- 
nicious to  their  particular  and  immediate  in- 
terests, and  equally  disadvantageous  and  disho- 
nourable to  the  whole  Grecian  name.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  glorious  confederacy,  for  de- 
fending the  Ariatio  colonies  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  Barbarians,  could  not  indeed  much 
influence  the  degenerate  councils  of  those  re-^ 
publics;  but  the  Thebans  must  resign,  with* 
reluctance,  their  real  or  pretended  authority 
over  the  inferior  cities  of  fi<Botia;  the  Argives 
most  unwillingly  withdraw  their  gfarrison  from 
Corinth,  and  leave  that  important  capital  in  the 
power  of  the  aristocratic  or  Lacedemonian  fac- 
tion; and  the  Athenians  most  abandon,  with 


war  of  CyprtM  are  Mattered  throuf  h  Diodoroe,  leoeratee*! 
Fanoarrie  of  Aibene,  end  the  PaiMfyric  of  Bvefome. 

J  The  lart  word*  «re  literally  Uanelated  ftom  Xenonb. 
•^550.    S«e  KkewiM  DIodor.  i.  zIt.  c  ci.  Plot.  Anetl.  p. 


regret,  the  fruits  of  dieir  reeent  ▼ictories,  aid 
the  hopes  of  recovering  their  ancieni  grandeur. 
The  opposition  of  these  states  had  been  fore* 
seen  by  Antalddas,  who  took  the  most  efiectnal 
measures  to  render  it  impotent.  By  the  asus- 
tance  of  Persian  money  he  equipped  a  fleet  of 
eighty  sail,  from  the  meronaiy  sea-ports  of 
Gnece  and  Asia,  from  the  intermediate  ideiy 
and  even  firom  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 
This  armament  was  independent  of  the  squa- 
drons with  which  Teribaxus  prepared  to  attack 
the  isles  of  Cyprus,  if  the  presumption  of  Eva- 
goras,  unassisted  and  alone,  should  dare  to 
provoke  his  hostility.  The  satrap  also  had  col- 
lected a  very  considerable  army,  which  wu 
ready  to  embark  for  Greece,  and  to  co-operate 
with  Agesilaus,  who  had  assembled  the  domeitie 
troops  and  allies  of  Sparta  to  march,  at  the 
first  summons,  against  any  city  or  republic  that 
might  reject  tlie  peace  of  Antalcidas.'  These 
vigorous  preparations,  intimidating  the  weak- 
ness of  the  confederates,  compelled  them  into 
a  reluctant  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  The  Thebans  made  the  strongest  and 
most  obstinate  resistance;  but  their  pretensionff 
were  finally  silenced  by  the  threats  of  the  Spar- 
tan king,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their  republic. 
The  Bceotian  cities  were  acknowledged  to  bt 
independent,  and  admitted  as  parties  in  tht 
peace.  The  Argives  retired  from  Corinth,  which, 
being  deserted  by  the  leaden  of  the  democratics) 
faction,  became  a  faithful  ally  to  SparU.  The 
military  and  naval  operations  ceased,  tranquillity 
was  restored,  and  the  armies  and  H^iM  wersi 
on  both  sides,  disbanded  and  dissolved.' 

But  amidst  this  universal  and  most  obsequi- 
ous submission  to  the  court  of  Persia,  one  man 
avowed  his  discontent  and  prepared  to  main- 
tain his  opposition.  The  article  reepecting  Cv- 
prus  was  loudly  rejected  by  Evagoras,  who 
asserted  the  independence  of  his  native  island; 
and,  with  a  magnianimity  that  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  degenerate  and  di^gracefaJ 
softness  of  his  Grecian  allies,  set  the  power  of 
Artaxerxei  at  defiance.  Evagoras  trusted  to 
the  resources  of  his  own  vigorous  mind,  to  the 
superior  skill  of  his  seamen,  and  to  the  asrist- 
anoe  of  Aooris  king  of  Egypt  But  the  na- 
merous  squadrons  of  Teribaxus  prevailed  over 
all  his  hopes.  He  was  discomfited  in  a  naval 
engagement ;  his  territories  were  invaded  and 
ravaged ;  he  was  reduced  to  his  capital  SaJa* 
mis ;  and  even  Salamis  was  threatened  with  a 
siege.  His  resistance  had  already  exceeded 
what  his  strength  warranted,  or  what  his  dig- 
nity required.  His  enemies  were  incapable  of 
perseverance,  or  unwilling  to  drive  him  to  de- 
spair. He  resigned  his  numerous  and  recent 
Olvmn  conquests  in  Cyprus,  but  wtained 
xcvm  4  P«""M»>on  of  t*»e  ancient  princi- 
A  P  '^-  pality  of  Teucer,  which  his  forto- 
A.  K..  jwo.  ^^  ^^^g  jj^  recovered  from  tn 
usurper ;  and  submitted,  without  dishonour,  to 
imitate  the  example  of  many  precedmg  princes 
of  Salamis,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  the 
tributary  of  the  king  of  Persia.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

R^Hmu  iy  on  the  Peace  of  ArUaleida9  Ambiiimu  views  of  Swuior-^UUe  ff  Arcadia—Siege 
ef  ManHnma^-^iiffUhian  Cimfederaejf—The  Spartans  make  War  on  Olynthiu — SiUmisnon  of 
that  Republic— Pella  beeoMMM  the  Capital  of  Maeedon—Phiebidat  seizes  the  Theban  CUadel— 
The  Measure  approoed  by  AgesHaus— Conspiracy  of  the  Theban  Exiles— The  Theban  Demo- 
erUtcjf  restored. 


nnHE  peace  of  Antalcidoe  forme  tn  important 
-*-  and  dugraoefdl  era  in  the  Grecian  history. 
The  Taluable  colonies  in  Asia,  the  canae,  the 
object,  and  the  eoene,  of  so  many  memorable 
wars,  were  resigned  and  abandoned  for  eyer  to 
the  power  of  a  Barbarian  master.  The  king 
of  Persia  dismembered  the  distant  dependen- 
cies, and  controlled  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  a  people  who  had  given  law  to  his  ances- 
tora.s  Their  ancient  confederacies  were  dis- 
solved ;  the  smaller  cities  were  loosened  from 
dependence  on  their  powerful  neighbours ;  all 
were  disunited  and  weakened ;  and  Greece  felt 
the  languor  of  peace  without  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  security. 

But  if  the  whole  Grecian  name  was  disho- 
noured by  acoeptii|g  this  ignominious  treaty, 
what  peculiar  infamy  must  belong  to  the  ma- 
gutrates  of  Sparta,  by  whom  it  was  proposed 
and  promoted  ?  What  motives  of  advantage 
oottld  balance  this  weight  of  disgrace  f  Or,  ra- 
ther, what  advantage  could  the  Spartans  derive 
from  such  ignoble  condescension  as  seemed  to- 
tally unworthy  of  their  ancient  power,  but  fkr 
more  unworthy  of  their  actual  renown  ?  This 
question,  like  most  political  questions,  may  be 
best  answered  by  facts ;  and  the  transactions 
which  both  preceded  and  followed  the  peace 
of  Antalddas  clearly  discover  and  ascertain  the 
secret,  but  powerful,  causes  of  that  dishonoura- 
ble, and  seemingly  disadvantageous,  measure. 

The  ambition  of  making  conquests  in  the 
£ast|  which  it  now  appeared  impossible  to  re- 
tain, had  deprived  the  Lacedemonians  of  an 
authority,  or  rather  dominion  in  Greece,  ac- 
quired Inr  the  success  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  which  they  might  have  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  preserve  and  to  confirm.  Not  only 
their  power,  but  their  safety,  was  threatened 
by  the  arms  of  a  hostile  confederacy,  which  had 
been  formed  and  fomented' by  the  wealth  of 
Penia.  Athens,  their  rival,  their  superior,  their 
subject,  but  always  their  unrelenting  enemy, 
had  recovered  her  walls  and  fleet,  and  aspired 
to  command  the  sea.  Thebes  and  Argos  had 
become  sensible  of  their  natural'  strength,  and 
disdained  to  acknowledge  the  pre-eminence,  or 
to  follow  the  standard,  of  any  foreign  republic. 
The  inferior  states  of  Peloponnesus  were  weary 
of  obeying  every  idle  summons  to  war,  from 
which  they  derived  not  any  advantage  but  that 
of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  their  Spartan 
masters.  The  valuable  colonies  in  Macedon 
vid  Thrace,  and  particularly  the  rich  and  po- 
pulous cities  of  the  Chalcidic  region,  the  blood- 
less conquests  of  the  virtuous  Brasidas,  had 
fornken  the  interest  of  Sparta,  when  Sparta 
fofMok  the  interest  of  Justice.    Scarcely  any 

6  8m  Um  Artielet  of  the  Treaty  concluded  in  449  A.  C. 
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veetige  appeared  of  the  iremorahle  trophies 
erected  in  a  war  of  twenty-seven  years.  The 
eastern  provinces  (incomparably  the  most  im- 
portant of  all)  were  irrecoverable  lost;  and 
this  rapid  decline  of  power  had  happened  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,  and  had  beenvchiefly 
occasioned  by  the  fatal  splendour  of  Agesilaus*s 
victories  in  Asia. 

About  a  century  before,  and  almost  on  the 
same  scene,  the  Spartans  had  been  first  deprived 
of  their  hereditary  fame,  and  prescriptive  ho- 
nours.' Almost  oyery  interference,  in  pe^ce  or 
war,  with  the  Ionian  colonies,  had  hurt  the  in- 
terests of  their  republic.  They  naturally  began 
to  suspect,  therefore,  that  such  distant  expedi- 
tions suited  not  the  circumstances  of  Sparta, 
an  inland  city,  with  a  fertile  territory,  but 
destitute  of  mrts,  industry,  and  commerce ;  and 
Whose  inhabitants,  having  little  genius  for  the 
sea,  were  naturally  unable  to  equip,  or  to  main- 
tain, such  a  naval  force  as  might  command  the 
obedience  of  an  extensive  coast,  attached  by 
powerful  ties  to  their  Athenian  rivals.  The 
abandoning,  therefore,  of  what  they  could  not 
hope  to  regain,  or,  if  regained,  to  preserve^ 
seemed  a  very  prudent  and  salutary  measure ; 
since,  in  return  for  this  imaginary  concessiony 
they  received  many  real  and  important  advan* 
tages.  They  were  appointed  to  superintend 
and  to  direct  the  execution  of  the  treaty ;  and 
in  order  to  make  their  authority  efiectual,  en- 
titled to  demand  the  assistance  of  Persian  mo- 
ney, with  which  they  might  easily  purchase 
Grecian  soldiers.  The  condition  requiring  the 
smaller  cities  to  be  declared  free  and  indepen- 
dent (although  the  dexterity  of  Antalcidas  had 
proposed  it  as  the  best  m^ans  of  preventing  the 
futnre  invasion  of  AsiaO  was  peculiarly  bene* 
ticial  to  the  Spartans.  It  represented  them  as 
the  patrons  of  universal  liberty,  and  restored 
them  that  honourable  reputation  which  they 
had  long  lost  From  the  nature  of  the  condi- 
tion itself,  it  could  only  apply  to  such  places  as 
being  kept  in  a  reluctant  subjection,  still  poe- 
sessed  courage  to  vindicate  their  freedom.  In 
the  secondary  towns  of  Messenia  and  Laconia, 
the  stem  policy  of  Sparta  had  crushed  the 
hope,  and  almost  the  desire,  of  obtaining  this 
inestimable  benefit.  The  authority  of  other 
capitals  was  less  imperious  and  imposing ;  the 
sovereign  and  subject  were  more  on  a  footing 
of  equality ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  in  Greece, 
^  That  men  are  disposed  to  reject  the  just  rights 
of  their  equals,  rather  than  to  revolt  against  the 
unlawful  tyranny  of  their  masters.*  But  Sparta 
expected  not  only  to  detach  the  inftrior  com- 
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oranities  from  their  more  powerful  neighbouie, 
but  to  add  them  to  the  confederacy  of  which 
ehe  formed  the  head ;  and  by  such  moltnUed 
Bcceasions  of  power,  of  wealth,  «nd  of  &me, 
to  re-eatablish  that  aplid  power  m  Greece, 
which  had  been  imprudently  abendpned  for  the 
hope  of  Afliatic  triumphs.* 

That  such  oonsiderati<Kie  of  intempt  aad  am- 
bition, not  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  had  produced  this  perfidious 
treaty,  could  not  long  be  kept  eecret ;  notwith- 
standing the  various  artifices  employed  to  con- 
ceal it  Thebes  and  Argos  were  requi^  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  peace ;  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  withdrawing  the  Lace- 
demonian garrisons  from  the  places  which  thay 
occupied.  Lest  this  injustice  might  occasion 
general  discontent,  the  Athenians  were  allowed 


the  same  priTilege.  The  possession  of  the  un- 
important isles  oTLemnos,  Scyros,  and  Imhro% 
flattered  their  vain  hopes,  and  lulled  them  into 


false  security ;  and,  as  they  expected  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  victories  of  Conon  and  Thra- 
svbulus,  they  were  averse  to  renew  the  war  for 
the  sake  of  their  alljes,  whoso  interests  were 
now  separated  from  their  own.  Meanwhile 
the  Spartan  emissaries  negotiated  and  intrigued 
in  all  the  subordinate  cities,  encouraging  the 
aristocratical  factions,  and  fomenting  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  citizens  against  each  other,  and 
against  their  respective  capitals.  The  jealousies 
and  complaints,  which  had  been  principally  oc- 
casioned by  these  secret  cabals,  were  usually 
referred  to  the  Spartan  senate ;  whose  afifected 
moderation,  under  pretence  of  defending  the 
cause  of  the  weak  and  the  injured,  always  de- 
cided the  contest  in  the  way  most  favourable 
for  themselves.  But  the  warlike  disciples  of 
Lycurgus  could  not  long  remain  satisfied  with 
these  juridical  usurpations.  They  determined 
to  take  arms,  which  they  probably  hoped  «to 
employ  with  such  artful  dexterity  as  might  pre- 
vent any  general,  or  very  dangerous,  alarm; 
beginning  with  such  cities  as  had  not  entered 
into  the  hite  confederacy  against  them,  gradu- 
ally extending  their  hostilities  to  the  more  pow- 
ernil  members  of  that  confederacy ;  and  thus 
conquering  successively  those  whose  entire  and 
collective  strength  it  would  have  been  vain  to 
assail.^ 

Qi  The  first  victim  of  this  ambitious 

xc^i  3  policy  was  the  flourishing  republic 
A  C  *^fi  ^^  Mantinsa,  whose  territory  was 
situate  almost  in  the  centre  of  Ar- 
cadia, itself  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  origin  of  Mantinea  was  the  same  with 
that  of  Tegea,  Stymphalis,  Henea,  Orcho- 
menas,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  which 
had  frrown  into  populousness  and  power 
from  the  scattered  villages  of  shepherds  inhs- 
b;ting  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Arcadia. 
The  exuberant  fertility,  the  inland  situation, 
the  generous  warmth,  yet  lively  verdure,'  to- 
gether with  the  picturesque  and  animating 
scenery  of  this  delightful  region,  seeme4  pecu< 
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liarly  adapted  to  inspire,  and  to  gratify,  the 
love  of  rural  happin^n ;  and  to  afford,  in  all 
their  elegancJB  and  dignity,  those  tublime  and 
»acredjoyt  of  the  eountry,  which  the  genius  of 
aofuent  poete  hath  felt,  and  deeecibed  with  sock 
affpcting  sensibility.  Every  dislviet  of  Arca- 
dia wae  marked  and  divenuSed  hf  hUls,  sobm 
of  which,  could  we  credit  the  ineiwueey  of 
geographical  description,  aecend  two  mifosin 
perpendicular  beight,^  and  which  suf^ly  innu- 
merable streams,  that  water  and  fertilize  the  riqh 
valleys  which  they  enclose  and  defend.  Tins 
secure  and  insulated  position  of  their  temtoiy 
long  preserved  the  Arcadians  ignorant  and  ua- 
corrupted ;  and  a  UtUe  heion  the  period  of  his- 
tory now  under  review,  they  were  distingnishsd 
by  the  innocent  simplicity  of  their  manners, 
and  by  their  fond  attaichment  to  a  pectoral  tile. 
But  the  turbulent  ambition  of  their  neighbouis 
had  often  obliged  them  to  employ  the  sword  in* 
stead  of  the  sheep-hook.  They  had  reiutianl^ 
taken  arms ;  yet,  when  compeUed  by  necessity, 
or  excited  by  honour,  the  moontaineers  of  Ar- 
cadia had  displayed  such  stubborn  valonr,  oai 
exerted  such  effbrfs  of  vigour  and  antivity,  as 
made  their  services  eagerly  desired,  and  par- 
chased  with  emulation,  by  the  eurroundioi 
states.  Nor  had  they  trustad  to  tiieir  petsonu 
strength  and  bravery  alone  for  the  defence  of 
their  beloved  possession.  Having  quitted  their 
farms  and  villages,  they  had  assembled  into 
walled  towns,  from  which  their  numerous  gw- 
rieons  were  ready  to  sally  forth  against  a  hos* 
tile  invader.  The  dangerous  vicinity  of  Sparta 
had  early  driven  the  companions  of  Fan  and 
the  Nymphs  from  the  vocal  woods  of  moont 
MBnalus,<  into  the  fortifications  of  Tegea,  fof- 
merly  the  principal  city  of  the  province,*  bat 
afterwards  rivalled  and  surpassed  by  Mantinea. 
which  was  become  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
envy,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Arcadia,  but  even  to  Sparta  herBel£ 
Olvmn  ^  ^^  y^^  immediately  follow- 

xcvm.  3.      '^  ^^  .*"**y  ^  Antalcidas,  Lace- 
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to  Mantinaea,  to  discharge  a  very  ex- 
traordinary commission.  Having  demanded  aa 
audience  of  the  assembly,  they  eKpressed  the 
resentment  of  their  republic  against  a  people, 
who,  pretending  to  live  in  friendship  with  them, 
had  m  the  late  war  repeatedly  funuaked  with 
com  their  avowed  enemies  the  Aigives.  That, 
on  other  occasions,  the  MantinaMms  had  on- 
guardedly  discovered  their  secret  hatred  to 
Sparta,  rejoicing  in  her  misfortunes,  and  envy- 
ing her  proepeHty.  That  it  was  time  to  sntici- 
pate  this  dangereus  and  unjual  animosity;  for 
which  purpose  the  Spartans  commanded  them 
to  demolish  their  walls,  to  abandon  their  prood 
city,  and  to  return  to  those  peaceful  viOages  in 
which  their  anoestcMv  had  lived  and  flouridied.' 
The  Mantinaans  received  Uiis  proposal  with  the 
indignation  which  it  merited ;  the  ambasiadois 
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returad  in  dM^uci;  the  SparUuui  doolAnd  war; 
•ujnmoned  tb«  aiiitmioe  of  ihetx  confedemtM; 
«nd  a  powerful  ermj,  conuneaded  by  lui^  Ag9- 
•ipolie,  invaded  the  boslile  territory. 

Bat  the  most  dectructiTe  rava|r08  could  not 
bend  the  resolution  of  the  Mantinnans.  The 
strength  and  lofUneas  of  their  walls  bade  defi- 
ance^  to  assault;  nor  could  a  regular  siege  be 
undertaken  with  certain  soooess,  as  the  maga^ 
sines  of  Mantinna  were  abundantly  stored 
with  Yarious  kinds  of  grain,  the  erope  of  the 
former  year  having  been  uncommonly  plentifliL 
AgesipoliBi  however,  embraced  this  doubtful 
mode  of  attack,  and  drew  first  a  ditch,  and  then 
a  wail,  entirely  round  the  place,  employing  one 
pairt  of  his  troops  in  the  work,  and  another  in 
guarding  the  workmen.  This  tedious  service 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  benegers,  with- 
out shaking  the  firmness  of  the  Afantineans. 
The  Spartans  were  afiraid  to  detain  longer  in 
the  field  their  reluctant  c<mfederates;  but  Age- 
■ipolis  proposed  a  new  mcasare,  which  was  at- 
tended with  complete  a^d  immediate  success. 
The  river  Ophis,  formed  b^  the  collected  tor- 
xents  from*  mount  Anchisius,  a  ri?er  broad, 
deep,  and  rapid,  flowed  through  the  plain,  and 
the  city  of  Mantiniea.  It  was  a  laborious  un- 
dertaking to  stop  the  course  of  this  copious 
stream;  which  was  no  sooner  effected,  than 
the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  Mantimea  were 
laid  under  water.  According  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks,  the  fortifications  of  this 
place  were  built  of  raw  bricks,  which  being  less 
liable  to  break  into  chinks,  and  to  fly  out  of 
their  courses,  were  preferred  as  the  best  defence 
m^nst  the  battering-engines  then  in  use.  But 
It  is  the  inconvenienoe  of  raw  bricks,  to  be  as 
easily  diesolved  by  water,  as  wax  is  melted  by 
the  sun.s  The  walls  of  Mantinsa  began  to 
yield,  to  shake,  to  fall  in  pieoes.  The  activily 
of  the  inhabitants  propped  them  with  wood, 
but  without  any  permanent  advantage ;  so  that, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  exclude  the  enemy, 
they  sent  to  capitulate,  requesting  that  they 
inight  be  permitted  to  keep  possession  of.  their 
sity,  (m  condition  that  they  demolished  their 
fortifications,  and  followed,  in  peace  and  war, 
the  fortune  of  Sparta. 

OIt  mo  Agesipolis  and  bis  eounseUon  re- 

xcvilL  4  ^^^"^  to  P^nt  them  any  other  terms 
A  C  3&5  ^Pf*^  ^^'^  those  which  had  been 
.  ooo.  QfigiQ^jy  proposed  by  the  republjp. 
Re  observed,  that  while  they  lived  together  in 
one  populous  city,  their  numbers  exposed  them 
to  the  delusions  of  seditious  demagogues,  whose 
address  and  eloquence  easily  seduced  the  mul- 
titude from  their  real  interest,  and  destroyed 
^  influence  of  their  superiors  in  rank,  in 
wealth,  and  in  wisdom,  on  whose  attachment 
«loDe  the  Lacedemonians  could  safely  depend. 
They  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  Mantinieans 
ihould  destroy  their  houses  in  the  city;  sepa- 
rate into  four  instinct  oommanities;^  and  return 
to  those  villages  which  their  ancestors  had  in- 
habited. The  terror  of  an  immediate  assault 
iMde  it  necessary  to  comply  with  this  humilia^ 
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i»g  demand;  but  ih^niMi  leaiew  partisans  ef 
democracy,  to  the  number  of  «xty,alraid  of 
trusting  to  the  cafatiUation,  «en  aUowed  to  fl|y 
firom  their  country;  which  is  mmslieapd  as  an 
instance  of  moderation)*  in  the  LacedBmanian 
soldiers,  who  might  have  pot  tham  io  death  as 
they  pained  through  the  gates. 
ni^r*n»  *  '^^  Iransaetion  was  ssaicsbr 
"V™P-  finished,  when  the  Spartap  magi 
A  n  ioA  trates  sebed  an  opportunity  of  the 
^  ^*  ^^'  domestic  disMMtonle  among  the 
Phliasians,  to  display  the  same  tyiaanical  spi^ 
rit,  but  with  still  greater  exertions  of  severity. 
The  Uttle  lepoblie  of  PhUus,  like  every  state  of 
Greece  in  those  unfortunate,  at  least  lairboleaft 
times,  was  distracted  by  factkmek  The  prendl- 
ing  party  banishad  tMr  opponents^  the  fidends 
of  Sparta  and  aristocfacy .  They  were  allowed 
to  return  from  exile,m  consequence  of  theeem- 
mands  and  threats  of  Ageailaus^ii  hut  met  net 
with  that  respectful  treatment  which 


due  to  persons  wbd  enjoyed  such  powerfiil  pire* 
tection.  They  complained,  and  Agssilans  again 
interfered,  by  a^Kiuiting  oonnntissieners  to  try 
and  condemn  to  death  the  obnoxioue  Phliasiansi 
an  odious  office,  which  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  unexamfded  rigour,  since  the  city 
of  Phlitts,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided  by  a 
variety  of  interests,  thenceforward  continiMd 
invariably  the  steadfast  ally  of  Sparta.!' 

Mean  while  ambassadors  arrived  feom  Aea»> 
thus  and  Apollonia,two  cities  of  the  Chalcidied, 
requesting  the  Lacedamonian  assistance  against 
the  dangerous  ambition  of  Olynthns.  This 
city,  of  which  we  had  ooeasion  to  mention  the 
foundation  towards  the  beginning  of  the  Pdo* 
ponnesian  war,  was  situate  nine  miles  fiom  the 
sea,  in  a  fertile  and  secure  district,  between  the 
rivers  Olynthns  and  Amnias,  which  ^ow  into 
the  lake  Bolyca,  a  name  improperiy  bestowed 
on  the  inmoet  recess  of  the  Toronaie  gulf. 
The  vexations  government  of  Athens  first 
drove  the  maritime  communities  of  the  Chal- 
cidio  region  within  tde  walls  of  Olynthns;  the 
oppressive  tyranny  of  Sparta  obliged  them  to 
fftren^en  thoee  walls,  as  well  as  to  provide 
sufficient  garrisons  to  defend  them;  and  the 
subsequent  misfortunes  of  these  dosMneering 
republics,  together  with  the  weakness  of  Msee- 
doa,  encouraged  and  enabled  the  inhahitaats  W 
Olynthns  thus  sneeessfully  to  employ,  in  offen- 
sive war,  the  fiwees  which  had  been  raised  with 
no  other  view  than  to  maintain  their  own  inde- 
pendence. The  towns  which  they  subdued  were 
either  incorporated  or  associated  with  their 
own;  and  Olynthns  became  the  head  ci'a  con- 
federacy, whose  extent,  power,  resources,  and 
hopes,  occasioned  just  alarm  among  the  neigh- 
bouring communities  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians. 
They  had  already  conquered  the  sonthem 
shores  of  Macedon,  which  comprehended  the 
delightful  regions  of  Chalcis  and  Pierea,  in- 
dented by  two  great  and  two  smaller  bays,  and 
affording,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  united 
benefits  of  agricultufe,  pasturage,  and  eom- 
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uranities  from  th«ir  more  powerful  neighbomv, 
but  to  add  them  to  the  confederacy  of  which 
ehe  formed  the  head ;  aud  by  each  nniltipUed 
acceflsione  of  power,  of  wealth,  and  of  fame, 
to  re-establish  that  solid  power  in  Greecai 
which  had  been  imprudently  abepldpned  for  the 
hope  of  Asiatic  triumphs.' 

That  such  oonsiderations  ofinteievt  and  imv- 
bition,  not  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  had  produced  this  perfidious 
treaty,  could  not  loQg  be  kept  secret ;  notwith- 
standing the  Tarious  artifices  employed  to  con- 
ceal it  Thebes  and  Argoe  were  required  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  peace ;  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  withdrawing  tbe  Lace- 
demonian garrisons  from  the  places  which  they 
occupied.  Lest  this  injustice  might  occasion 
general  discontent,  the  Athenians  were  allowed 
the  same  privilege.  The  possession  of  the  un- 
important isles  of  Lemnos,  Scyros,  and  Imbrof, 
flattered  their  vain  hopes,  and  lulled  them  into 
false  security ;  and,  as  thev  expected  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  victories  of  Conon  and  Thra^ 
Bvbulus,  they  were  averse  to  renew  the  war  for 
tne  sake  of  their  allies,  whose  interests  were 
now  separated  from  their  own.  Meanwhile 
the  Spartan  emissaries  negotiated  and  intrigued 
in  all  the  subordinate  cities,  encouraging  the 
aristocratical  factions,  and  fomenting  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  citizens  against  each  other,  and 
against  their  respective  capitals.  The  jealousies 
and  complaints,  which  had  been  principally  oc- 
casioned by  these  secret  cabals,  were  usually 
referred  to  the  Spartan  senate ;  whose  affected 
moderation,  under  pretence  of  defending  the 
caase  of  the  weak  and  the  injured,  always  de- 
cided the  contest  in  the  way  most  favourable 
for  themselves.  But  the  warlike  disciples  of 
Lycurgus  could  not  long  remain  satisfied  with 
these  juridical  usurpations.  Thev  determined 
to  take  arms,  which  they  probably  hoped  ito 
employ  with  such  artful  dexterity  as  might  pre- 
vent any  general,  or  very  dangerous,  alarm; 
beginning  with  such  cities  as  had  not  entered 
into  the  ULte  confederacy  against  them,  gradu- 
ally extending  their  hostilities  to  the  more  pow< 
ernil  members  of  that  confederacy ;  and  thus 
conquering  successively  those  whose  entire  and 
collective  strength  it  would  have  been  vain  to 
assail.) 

CNvmn  '^^  ^^  victim  of  this  ambitious 

xcviii  3  Po^'^cy  ^M  *^8  flourishing  republic 
A  C  *^S    ^^  Mantinea,  whose  territory  was 

*  *  '  situate  almost  in  the  centre  of  Ar- 
cadia, itself  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  origin  of  Mantinea  was  the  same  with 
that  of  Tegea,  Stymphalis,  Herea,  Orcho- 
menas,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  which 
had  grown  into  popoloosness  and  power 
frojp  the  scattered  villages  of  shepherds  inha- 
biting the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Arcadia. 
The  exuberant  fertility,  the  inland  situation, 
the  generous  warmth,  yet  lively  verdure,'  to- 
gether with  the  picturesque  and  animating 
scenery  of  this  delightful  region,  seemed  pecu- 


liarly adapted  to  inspire,  and  to  gratify,  tha 
love  of  rural  happiness ;  and  to  afford,  in  all 
their  elegance  and  dignity,  those  mbUme  and 
$aeredjojf$  of  the  country,  which  the  genius  of 
ancient  poet«  b»th  felt,  and  deeenbed  with  eacb 
afl^ting  sensibility.  £veqr  dietriet  of  Are»- 
dia  wsji  marked  aod  divenufied  fagr  bille,  sobm 
of  which,  could  we  credit  the  inaoconcj  of 
geographical  description,  ascend  two  mike  in 
perpendicular  heiffht,^  and  which  supply  inno- 
neraUe  streams,  that  water  and  fertilize  the  lioh 
valleys  which  they  encloee  and  deSaad.  This 
secure  tnd  insulated  pontion  of  their  tamtorj 
long  preserved  the  Arcadians  ignoraiU  and  uii- 
corrupted  i  and  a  little  b^bre  the  period  of  hiei. 
tory  now  under  review,  they  were  distinguielmd 
by  the  innocent  simplicity  of  their  maaaen» 
and  by  their  fond  attaichment  to  a  paetoral  iifb. 
But  the  turbulent  ambition  of  their  nfeighboose 
had  often  obliged  them  to  employ  the  sword  in- 
stead of  the  sheep-hook.  They  had  rtlueimU^ 
taken  arms ;  yet»  when  compeUed  by  neeeeeitj, 
or  excited  by  honour,  the  moootaineere  of  Ar- 
cadia had  displayed  such  stubborn  valour,  and 
exerted  such  efforts  of  vigour  and  aetivi^,  as 
made  their  services  eagerly  desired,  and  par- 
chased  with  emulation,  by  the  surrounding 
states.  Nor  had  they  trusted  to  their  pareonM 
strenjrth  and  bravery  alone  for  the  deftnoe  of 
their  beloved  possession.  Having  quitted  their 
farms  and  villages,  they  had  assembled  into 
walled  towns,  from  which  their  numerous  gmr« 
risons  were  ready  to  sally  forth  against  a  hos* 
tile  invader.  The  dangerous  vicinity  of  Sparta 
had  early  driven  the  companions  of  Pan  ami 
the  Nymphs  from  the  vocal  woods  of  asoant 
Menalus,^  into  the  fortifications  of  Tegea,  for- 
merly the  principal  city  of  the  province,*  b«t 
afterwards  rivall^  and  surpassed  by  Mantinesa. 
which  was  become  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
envy,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  citiee  of 
Arcadia,  but  even  to  Sparta  herself. 


Olymp. 
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In  the  year  immediatBly  follow.* 
ing  the  treaty  of  Antaleidas,  F 


dsmottian  ambaseadore  wen  sent 
to  ManUn«a,  to  diecharge  a  very  ez* 
traordinaiy  commiseion.  Having  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  assembly,  they  expremed  tlw 
resentment  of  their  republic  against  a  people, 
who,  pretending  to  live  in  friendship  with  tiiom, 
had  in  the  late  war  repeatedly  furnished  with 
com  thoir  wvowed  enemies  the  Argives.  That, 
on  other  occasions,  the  MantinmaBS  had  nn«> 
guardedly  discovered  their  secret  hatred  to 
Sparta,  rejoicing  in  her  misfortunes,  and  envy- 
ing her  prospeHty.  That  it  was  time  to  antici- 
pate this  dangerous  and  unjuet  animoeity;  for 
which  purpose  the  Spartaae  commanded  them 
to  demolish  their  walls,  to  abandon  their  proud 
city,  and  to  return  to  those  peaceful  viOagee  in 
which  their  ancestors  hsd  lived  and  flouridied.' 
The  Mantineans  received  this  proposal  with  the 
indignation  which  it  merited ;  the  ambaasadon 
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retirod  in  diifwt;  the  SparUuui  deoUuwd  wta; 
•ummoned  the  BHiBtoQoe  of  their  oonfedemtee ; 
end  a  powerful  ermy,  commended  by  kmg  Age- 
eipolis,  inveded  the  hostile  territoiy. 

But  the  moet  deetnictiTe  ravages  could  not 
bend  the  resolution  of  the  Mentinnans.  The 
etrength  and  lofUness  of  their  w^ls  bade  defi- 
ance- to  assault ;  nor  could  a  regular  siege  be 
undertaken  with  certain  suooess,  as  the  maga- 
zines of  Mantinna  were  abomlantly  stored 
with  Yarious  kinds  of  grain,  the  erope  of  the 
former  year  having  been  uncommonly  plentiful. 
AgeeipoUs,  howeyer,  embraced  this  doubtAiI 
mode  of  attack,  and  drew  first  a  ditch,  end  then 
a  wall,  entirely  round  the  place,  employing  one 
part  of  his  troops  in  the  work,  and  enother  in 
guarding  the  workmen.  This  tedious  service 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  besiegers,  with- 
out shaking  the  firmness  of  the  Mantinsens. 
The  Spartans  were  afiraid  to  detain  longer  in 
the  field  their  reluctant  confederates;  but  Age- 
■ipolis  proposed  a  new  measure,  which  was  at- 
tended with  complete  a^d  immediate  sucoese. 
The  river  Ophis,  formed  b^  the  collected  tor- 
ments from'  mount  Anchisius,  a  river  broad, 
deep,  and  rapid,  flowed  through  the  plain,  and 
the  city  of  MantinOMu  It  was  a  laborious  un- 
dertaking to  stop  the  course  of  this  copious 
stream;  which  was  no  sooner  effected,  than 
the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  Mantimea  were 
laid  under  water.  According  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks,  the  fortifications  of  this 
place  were  built  of  raw  bricks,  which  being  lees 
liable  to  break  into  chinks,  and  to  fly  out  of 
their  courses,  were  preferred  as  the  best  defence 
against  the  battering-engines  then  in  use.  But 
It  is  the  inconvenience  of  raw  bricks,  to  be  as 
easily  dissolved  by  water,  as  wax  is  melted  by 
the  sun.s  The  walls  of  Mantinsa  began  to 
yield,  to  shake,  to  fall  in  pieces.  The  activity 
of  the  inhabitants  propped  them  with  wood, 
but  without  any  permaiMnt  advantage ;  so  that, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  exclude  the  enemy, 
they  sent  to  capitulate,  requestin|[  that  they 
inight  be  permitted  to  keep  possession  of  their 
eity,  on  condition  that  they  demolished  their 
fortifications,  and  followed,  in  peace  and  war, 
the  fortune  of  Sparta. 

^.  Agesipolis  and  his  oounsellon  re- 

y^.?^*  fosed  to  grant  them  any  other  terms 
A  c'^  of  peace  than  those  which  had  been 
^'  originally  proposed  by  the  repnbljp. 
He  observed,  that  while  they  lived  together  in 
one  populous  city,  their  numbers  expoeed  them 
to  the  delusions  of  seditious  demagogues,  whose 
addresB  and  eloquence  easily  seduced  the  mul- 
titude from  their  real  interest,  and  destroyed 
the  influence  of  their  superiors  in  rank,  in 
wealtb,  and  in  wisdom,  on  whose  attachment 
alone  the  Lccedemonians  could  safely  depend. 
They  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  Mantinsans 
should  destroy  their  houses  in  the  city;  sepa- 
rate into  four  d^nct  communities  ;>  and  return 
to  those  villages  which  their  ancestors  had  in- 
habited. The  terror  of  an  immediate  assault 
made  it  necessary  to  comply  with  this  humiliate 
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mg  demand;  but  ih»i»oti  ttaieoe partiseae  ef 
democracy,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  afraid  of 
trusting  to  the  capitulation,  vein  aUoved  to  fly 
from  (heircountiy;  whidi  is  meniisnind  as  an 
instance  of  moderation^  in  the  LacedsBmanian 
soldien,  who  might  have  put  Ihem  to  death  as 
they  passed  tlirou|(h  the  gates. 

This  transaction  was  ssaicely 
finished,  when  the  Spartap  magi». 
trates  Sjuxed  an  oppertunity  of  the 
domestae  discnatenis  among  the 
Phliasians,  to  display  Ihe  same  tyiaanical  spi- 
rit, but  with  still  greater  exertions  of  severity. 
The  little  lepoblie  of  Phlins,  like  every  state  of 
Greece  in  thoee  unfortunate,  at  least  lairboleaft 
times,  vae  distracted  by  factioMk  The  puvaiU  - 
ing  party  banishad  tWr  opponents,  the  fldends 
of  Sparta  and  aristoc^y.  They  were  allowed 
to  return  from  exile,  m  conseqoenoe  of  the  cem» 
mends  and  threats  of  Ageaflaus;'*  hnt  met  net 
with  that  respectful  treatment  whieh  seen^ 
due  to  persons  who  ei^oyed  sneh  powerfrd  pre* 
tection.  They  oomplamed,  and  Agssilaus  again 
interfered,  by  appointing  commissieners  to  tiy 
and  condemn  to  death  the  obnoxious  Phliaaianei 
an  odious  office,  which  mnst  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  unexami^  rigenr,  since  the  city 
of  Phlius,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided  by  a 
variety  of  interests,  thenoeforward  continiied 
invariably  the  steadfast  ally  of  Sparta.^^ 

Mean  while  ambassadors  arrived  from  Aea»» 
thus  and  Apollonia,two  cities  of  the  Chalcidicdf 
requesting  the  Lacedemonian  assistance  agaiasi 
the  dangerous  ambition  of  Olynthns.  This 
cify,  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
foundation  towards  the  beginning  of  the  Pdo* 
ponnesian  war,  was  situate  nine  milee  from  the 
sea,  in  a  fertile  and  secure  district,  between  the 
rivers  Olynthus  and  Amnias,  which  flow  into 
the  lake  Bolyca,  a  name  improperiy  bestowed 
on  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Toronaie  gulf. 
The  Yexatioos  government  of  Athens  first 
drove  the  maritime  communities  of  the  Chal- 
cidio  region  within  tne  walls  of  Olynthns;  the 
oppreesive  tyranny  of  Sparta  obliged  them  to 
fftren^en  thoee  walls,  as  well  as  to  provide 
sufficient  garrisons  to  defend  them;  and  the 
subsequent  misfortunes  of  these  domineering 
republics,  together  with  the  weaknees  of  Mace* 
don,  encouraged  and  enabled  the  inhahitaats  e^ 
Olynthus  thus  snoceesfully  to  employ,  in  ofifan- 
aiTc  war,  the  forces  which  had  been  raised  with 
no  other  view  than  to  maintain  their  own  inde« 
pendence.  The  towne  which  they  subdued  were 
either  incorporated  or  associated  with  their 
own;  and  Olynthus  became  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy, whoee  extent,  power,  reeonroes,  and 
hopee,  occasioned  just  alarm  among  the  neigh- 
bouring communities  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians. 
They  had  already  conquered  the  southem 
shores  of  Macedon,  which  comprehended  the 
delightful  regions  of  Chalcis  and  Pierea,  in- 
dented by  two  great  and  two  smaller  bays,  and 
affording,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  united 
benefits  of  agrieultuiv,  pasturage,  and  eom- 
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MMTM.  Th«f  MpifedaftaoqairiiigUMTttlaftble 
diftrict  of  moant  Pangvns,  whoM  tiinber  and 
mines  alike  tempted  their  ambition  and  aTariee ; 
and  Olynlhua  being  faTourably  situate  in  the 
centre  of  the  Chalcidxo^,  itself  the  centre  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Thracian  coasts,  might  have 
presenred  and  extended  her  dominion,  if  the 
ambassadors  of  Aeanthos  and  ApoUonia  had 
not  completely  effected  the  object  of  their  com- 
mission at  Sparta.  They  applied  to  the  ephori, 
who  introduced  them  to  the  greater  assembly, 
consisting  not  only  of  the  Spartans  and  Lace- 
damonians, -but  of  the  deputies  sent  by  their 
oonfbderates.  Cleigenes,  the  Aoanthian,  spoke 
in  the  name  of  his  colleagaes  t  **  We  apprehend, 
O  Laoedomonians,  and  allies!  that  amidst  the 
multiplied  objects  of  your  care  and  correction, 
you  hare  oTcrlooked  a  great  and  growing  dis- 
order which  threatens,  Uke  a  pestilence,  to  in- 
ftct  and  pervade  Greece.  The  ambition  of  the 
Ol^nthians  has  increased  with  their  power. 
By^  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  smaller 
cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  subdue  the  more  powerful.  Embol- 
dened by  this  accession  of  strength,  they  have 
wrested  from  the  king  of  Maomlon  his  most 
valuable  provinces.  They  actually  possess 
Fella,  the  greatest  city  in  that  kin  j;dom ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Amyntas  is  on  the  pomt  of  aban- 
doning the  remainder  of  his  dominions,  which 
he  is  unable  'to  defend.  There  is  not  any  com- 
munity in  Thrace  capable  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress. The  independent  tribes  of  that  warlike 
but  divided  country,  respect  the  authority,  and 
court  the  fUendship  of  the  Olynthians,  who  will 
^  doubtless  be  tempted  to  extend  their  dominion 
'on  that  side,  in  order  to  augment  the  great 
nvenues  which  they  derive  from  their  commer- 
dal  cities  and  harboun,  by  the  inexhaustible 
mines  in  mount  Pangnus.  If  this  extensive 
plan  should  be  effected,  what  can  prevent  them 
from  acquiring  4  decisive  superiority  by  sea  and 
land?  and  should  they  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Athens  and  Thebes  (a  measure  actually 
in  contemplation,)  what  will  become,  we  say 
tot,  of  the  hereditary  pre-eminence  of  Sparta, 
out  of  its  independence  and  safetv  ?  The  pre- 
sent emergency,  therefore,  solicits,  by  every 
motive  of  interest  and  of  honour,  the  activity 
and  valour  of  your  republic  By  yielding  a 
seasonaMe  assiitance  to  Acanthus  and  ApoUo- 
Jiia,  which,  unmoved  by  the  pusillanimous  ex- 
ample of  their  neighbours,  have  hitherto  spum- 
ed the  yoke,  and  defied  the  threats  of  Olynthus, 
yon  wUl  save  from'  oppression  two  peaceful 
communities,  and  check  the  ambition  of  an 
wmrping  tyrant  The  reluctant  subjects  of  the 
Olynthians  will  court  your  protection ;  and  the 
Chaloidian  cities  will  be  encouraged  to  revolt, 
especially  as  they  are  not  yet  inseparably  linked 
with  the  capital  by  the  ties  of  intermarriage  and 
oonsangninity,  and  by  the  interchange  of  rights 
and  possessions.)  When  such  a  connection 
shall  take  place,  (for  the  Olynthians  have  made 
a  law  to  encourage  it,]^  you  will  be  unable  to 
break  the  force  of  this  powerfhia^d  dangerous 
confederacy.*' 
The  speech  of  Cleigenes,  and  the  ambitious 
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views  of  the  repoblic  to  which  it  was  addressed^ 
afford  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  ambasn- 
dors  neither  asked  any  thing  in  favour  of  their 
own  bommunities,  nor  ur^d  aiif  acensatioii 
Olvmn  «g*"""*  Olynthus,  which  had  not 
xcix.  2!  ****"  previously  suggested  by  the 
A  C  ^fiS.  ^P*^'^'^    emissaries   in    MaMdon. 

.  Ky.  .RRi.  ,pj^^  reception  jif  en  to  the  proponi 
of  Cleigenes  tends  to  confirm  this  conclusioa. 
The  Laoedvmonians,  with  affected  impartiality 
and  indifibrenee,  desired  the  opinion  of  their 
allies,  before  declaring  their  own.  But  there 
was  not  any  occasion  to  declare  what  none 
could  be  so  blind  as  to  mistake.  The  confede- 
rates with  one  consent,  but  especially  those 
who  wished  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
Sparta,'  determined  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion against  Olynthus.  The  Spartans  com- 
mended their  resolution,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
liberate concerning  the  strength  of  the  army  tD 
be  raised,  the  mode  of  levying  it,  and  the  time 
for  taking  the  field.  It  was  resolved,  that  the 
whole  forces  should  amount  to  ten  thousud 
effective  men;  and  a  list  was  prepared,  con- 
taining the  respective  continjpnts  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  several  cities.  If  any  state  should 
be  unable  to  supply  the  full  complement  of 
soldiers,  money  would  be  taken  in  their  stead, 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  drachm  a  day  (or  three- 
pence halfpennv)  for  each  man  ;  but  if  neither 
the  troops  nor  tne  money  were  sent  in  due  time, 
the  Lacedomonians  would  punish  the  disobe- 
dience 6f  the  obstinate  or  ne^rlectful,  by  fining 
them  eight  times  the  sum  which  they  had  been 
originally  required  to  contribute. 

The  ambassadors  then  rose  up,  and  Clei- 
genes, again  speaking  for  the  rest,  declared  that 
these  were  indeed  noble  and  generous  resolu- 
tions; but,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted with  such  promptitude  as  suited  the 
urgency  of  the  present  crisis.  The  dangerous 
situation  of  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia  demanded 
immediate  assistance.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  those  troops  which  were  ready,  should  in- 
stantly take  the  field;  and  insisted  on  this 
measure  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  future  success  of  the  war. 

The  Lacedemonians  acknowledged  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  advice ;  and  commanded  Eu- 
damidas,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  proceed 
Olvmn  without  delay  to  Maeedon,  while 
xdLc  2  ^^  brother  PhcBbidas  collected  a 
A  r  <u»  powerful  reinforcement,  in  order  to 
A.  K..  »w.  ^^j,^^  ^^     ^  ^^y  extraordinary 

event,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  fblly  to 
explain,  retarded  the  arrival  of  thoee  auxilia- 
ries, until  the  season  for  action  had  been  nearly 
spent.  But  Eudamidas,  with  his  little  band, 
performed  very  essential  service.  He  strength- 
ened the  garrisons  of  such  places  as  were  most 
exposed  to  assaults  from  the  enemy ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Spartan  army  encouraged  the 
spirit  of  revolt  among  the  allies  and  subjects 
of  Olynthus ;  and  soon  after  his  march  into 
the  Cnalcidicd,  Eudamidas  received  the  volan* 
tary  surrender  of  Potidssa,  a  city  of  great  im- 
portanoe  in  the  isthmus  of  Pallen^. 

Such  was  the  first  campaign  of  a  war  which 
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lasted  fbor  jetm^  and  was  oanied  on  under 
foar  eoccesaiTe  generaku  Eudamidas,  too  mueh 
elated  by  hie  firat  iiicceei,  ravaged  the  Olyn- 
tbian  territdry,  and  unguardedly  approached 
the  city.  He  was  intercepted,  conquered,  and 
slain,  and  his  army  dispersed  os  lost.' 

Telentias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaos,  whose 
naTai  exploits  hare  been  already  mentioned 
with  applause,  assumed  the  conduct  of  this 
distant  expedition,  with  a  body  of  ten  thou* 
sand  men.  He  was  assisted  by  Aoyntas,  king 
nivmti  ^^  Maoedon,  and  still  more  effecto- 
zd^s!  ^^  ^y  Derdas,  the  brother  of  that 
A  C  382.  P^^n  uid  the  goTenior,  or  rather 

'  aoYereign,  of  Elymea,   the    most 

western  province  of  Maoedon,  which  abounded 
in  cavalry.  Bj  the  united  efforts  of  these  for- 
midable enemies,  the  Olynthians,  who  had  been 
defeated  in  various  renoounters,  were  shut  up 
within  their  walls,  and  prevented  from  culti- 
vating their  territory.  TeleuUas  at  length 
marched  with  his  whole  forces,  in  order  to  in- 
vest, or  if  he  found  an  opportunity,  to  assault 
the  place.  His  surprise  and  indignation  were 
excited  by  the  boldness  of  the  Olynthian  horse, 
who  ventured  to  pass  the  Amnias  in  sight  of 
such  a  superior  army ;  and  he  ordered  the  tar- 
geteers,  who  were  commanded  by  Tlemonidas, 
to  repel  their  insolence.  The  cavalry  made  an 
artful  retreat  across  the  Amnias,  jand  were 
fiercely  pursued  by  the  Lacedemonians.  When 
a  considerable  part  of  the  latter  had  likewise 
passed  the  river,  the  Olynthians  suddenly  faced 
about,  and  charged  them.  Tlemonidas,  with 
above  a  hundred.of  his  companions,  fell  in  the 
action.  The  Spartan  gMieral  beheld  with  grief 
and  rage  the  successful  bravery  of  the  enemy. 
Grasping  his  shield  and  lance,  he  commanded 
the  cavury,  and  the  remainder  of  the  target- 
eers,  to  pursue  without  intermission;  aniC  at 
the  head  of  his  heavy-armed  men,  advanoe4 
with  less  order  than  celerity.  The  Olynthians 
attempted  not  to  stop  their  progress,  tall  they 
arrived  under  the  walls  and  battlements.  At 
that  moment  the  townsmen  mounted  their  ram- 
parts, and  assailed  the  enemy  with  a  shower  of 
darts  and  arrows,  and  every  kind  of  missile 
weapon,  which  greatly  added  to  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  rapidity  of  their  march. 
Mean  while  the  flower  of  the  Olynthian  troops, 
who  had  been  purposelv  drawn  up  behind  the 
gates,  sallied  forth  with  irresistible  violence; 
Teleutias,  attempting  to  rally  his  men,  was 
■lain  in  the  first  onset;  the  Spartans  who  at- 
tended him  gave  ground  y  the  whole  army  was 
repelled,  and  pursued  with  great  slaugfater, 
while  they  fled  in  scattered  cUsorder  towards 
the  friendly  towns  of  Acanthus,  Apollonia, 
Spartolus,  and  Potidsa.* 

This  mortifying  disaster  did  not  cool  the  ar- 
dour of  the  Spartans  for  gaining  possession  of 
Olynthus.  In  the  year  three  hundred  and 
Olymp.  eighty-one  before  Christ,  which  was 
jj^j^^  ^  the  third  of  the  war,  they  sent  Age- 
A.  C.  381  "^P^^.  ^^^  ^  powerful  reinforce- 
[  '  ment,  into  Macedon.  The  arrival 
^  this  prince  early  in  the  spring,  revived  the 
'"'Pe*  of  the  vanquished,  and  confirmed  the 
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attachment  of  the  Laoednmonian  allies.  He 
invaded  and  ravaged  such  parts  of  the  Olyn- 
thian territory  as  had  been  spared  in  former  in- 
cursions, and  took  by  storm  the  strong  city  of 
Torona.  But  while  he  prepared  to  avail  him- 
self of  these  advantages  for  rendering  his  suc- 
cess complete,  he  was  seized  by  a  ciSenture,  a 
disease  incident  to  warm  climates,  and,  as  the 
name  expresses,  affecting  the  patient  with  a 
painful  sensation  of  burning  heat,  which  he  is 
eager  to  extinguish  by  the  most  violent  and 
dangerous  remedies.*  Agesipolis  had  lately 
visited  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Aphytis,  a 
maritime  town  on  the  Toranaic  gulf.  In  tfae_ 
paroxysm  of  this  disorder,  he  longed  for  the 
fanning  breezes,  the  shady  walks  and  groves, 
and  the  cool  crystalline  streams,  of  that  de- 
lightAir  retreat.  His  attendants  indnleed  his 
inclination,  but  could  not  save  his  li&.  He 
died  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  consecrated  ground.  His 
remains,  embalmed  in  honey,  were  conveyed  to 
Sparta.^  His  brother  Cleombrotns  succeeded 
to  the  throne;  and  Poly  blades,  a  general  of  ex- 
perience and  capacity,  was  invested  with  the 
command  in  Macedon. 

Olvmn  Polybiades,  imitating  the  exam- 

7™P*  pie  of  his  predeoeason,  conducted 
A  n  noA  '^  powerful  remforcement  against 
A.  ^.  JW.  Olynthus,  which  was  completely 
Juoounded  by  land,  while  a  squadron  of  La* 
cedemonian  galleys  blocked  up  the  neighbour- 
ing harbour  of  Meoybema.  The  events  of  the 
siege,  which  lasted  eight  or  ten  months,  have 
not  been  thought  worthy  of  record.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  Olynthians  no  longer  ventured 
to  sally  forth  against  such  a  superior  force : 
yet  they  must  have  been  exceedingly  distressed 
by  famine  before  their  obstinacy  could  be  de- 
termined to  capitulate.  They  formally  relin- 
quished all  claim  to  the  dommion  of  the  Chal* 
ddicd:  they  ceded  the  Macedonian  cities  to 
their  ancient  sovereign ;  and  engaged,  by  So- 
lemn oaths,  to  obey,  in  peace  and  war,  the 
commands  of  their  Spartan  confederates  and 
masters.'  In  conseqvvsnce  of  this  humiliating 
trea^,  or  rather  of  this  absolute  submission  of 
the  Olynthians,  Polybiades  led  off  his  victori- 
ous amy,  and  Amyntaa  forsook  the  royal  resi* 
denee  of  Mm  or  Edessa,  and  re-established 
his  court  at  Fella,  a  place  of  great  strength  and 
beauty,  situate  on  an  eminence,  which,  with  an. 
a4joining  plain  of  considerable  extent,  was  de- 
fended by  the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydiaa,  and  by 
impervious  lakes  and  moraasee.  The  city  was 
distant  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  JEgean  sea, 
with  which  it  communicated  by  meana  of  the 
above  mentioned  rivers.  It  had  been  of  old 
founded  by  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  recently 
conquered  and  peopled ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  misfortunes  and  surrender  of  Olynthus, 
Pella  became,  and  thenceforth  ccntinued,  the 
capital  of  Macedon. 


5  It  b  mppomd,  wiili  mat  prob«bi%,  tbat  tb«  lailon 
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beat  of  MmoMr,  hava  baas  atlackad  is  tha  nif  ht  by  tba 

ira.  aad  bava  thrown  tbamidvaa  into  tba  na.    ^ 
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Tbe  comnenoeaMnt,  aAd  <lip»ciiiij  tlw  etm- 
olunon  of  tlie  Oljnthim  wmr,  bimtdwd  ikm 
Mune  spirit  with  the  pMM  of  Antakiiu,  mmI 
proved  the  degenetBle  mmbHioii  of  the  Spar- 
Cane,  who  weie  prepared  to  afgrandiae  the  Bar- 
bariaos  on  every  aide,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
aasbtanee  towardi  eztendinff  their  own  domi- 
nion in  Greece.  Thia  aelfiah  and  emel  afitem 
of  policy  deanrred  the  indignation  and  reaent- 
ment  of  the  whole  Gieeian  name,  who  were  at 
length  excited  against  Spaita  by  a  Teiy  eztr«- 
ordinaiy  transaotion,  to  which  we  already  had 
occasion  to  allude.  When  Eudamidas  under- 
took the  expeditioii  against  Olynthna,  it  was 
intended- that  bis  brotftier  PhoBbidas  ahould  fol- 
low him  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  n^pn. 
This  powerfhl  reinforoement  marched  from 
Peloponnesus,  and,  in  their  journey  north- 
wards, encamped  in  the  neighbouihood  of 
Thebes,  which  was  then  torn  by  the  inveterate 
hostility  of  contending  fhctiona.  bmenias, 
whose  name  has  already  occurred  on  a  rery 
dishonourable  occasion,  headed  the  detioora- 
tical  party ;  Leontiades  supported  the  interest 
of  Sparta  and  aristooracT ;  and  both  were  in- 
Tested  with  the  archonship,  the  chief  mug'is 
tracv  in  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not  a^o- 
Intely  certain  that  Phcsbidas  heid  preridus  or- 
ders to  luteifere  in  this  dimanuien,*  when  he 
was  aoeested  by  Leontiades,  **  Mio  exhorted' 
him  to  seise  the  oppevtunilT'  which  fixrtoiM'had 
thrown  in  his  way,  of  performmg  a  t^gm^Mt- 
▼ice  to  his  country.  He  then  explateml  to  the 
Lacedemonian  the  dialneted  sWte  of  Thefepee, 
and  the  &cility  with  which  he  inight  become 
master  of  the  citadel ;  so  that  while  his  brother 
Eudamidas  was  canytng  oH  the  war  against 
Olynthus,  he  himself  would  aoquive  poasesslon 
of  a  much  greater  city.'^ 

A  contemporary  historian,  whose  known 
partiality  for  the  Liaoedtomenians  disposed  him 
1^,  to  regard  this  singular  enterprise  as 

fjiymp.  aa  act  of  private  audacity,  repre- 
A  C  3fia.  "^"^  PhoBbidas  as  a  man  of  a  light 
*  *^^  and  vain  mind,  who  loved  the  Ikme 
of  a  splendid  action  more  than  life  itedtf,  and 
who  embraced,  with  childish  transports  of  joy,' 
the  proposal  of  Leontiades.  The  mode  of  ex- 
ecuting theb  plan  was  soon  setded  between 
them.  To  elude  suspicion,  Phobidas  made  the 
usual  preparations  for  oonthiuing  his  journey, 
when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  his  associate. 
It  wae  the  month  of  July ;  the  heat  was  in- 
tense, and,  aft  mid-day,  fow  or  no  passengers 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  roads  or  streets.  The 
Theban  matrons  celebrated  the  festival  of 
Ceres,  and  prayed  that  bountifol  divinity  to 
preserve  the  hope  of  a  fkvourable  harvest 
The  appropriated  scene  of  their  fomale  worship 
was  tlw  Cadmca,  or  citadel,  of  i^hich  the  gates 
had  been  purposely  thrown  open,  and  which 
was  totally  defmceless,  as  the  males  were  uni- 
versally excluded  from  this  venerable  ceremony. 
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1  DiodoriM  boldlv  wmtma,  that  PboWdM  setod  bv  erdm 
of  hia  rapablic,  and  titot  cIm  fUgnadcomidalnla  M^iMt  him 
were  noUiinf  bate  meek  to  di^ioMB  or  to  eoneoel  the  ia* 
Justice  of  the  oomniaBitj. 

9  Xeneph.  p.  897,  eteeq.  Plslueb.  in  Felopid.  Diedor. 
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Every  eitoumstanee  conspired  to  focSitate  the 
deaign  of  Leontiades,  who  conducted  the  La- 
eednuMmiaos  to  the  fortress,  without  finding 
tlM  snsallest  opposition.  He  immediately  de- 
scended to  Uie  senate,  which,  though  it  usuaUy 
assembled  ui  the  Cadnuea,  was  then  sitting  in 
the  market-place ;  declared  that  the  Lacede- 
monians had  acted  b^  his  advice,  and  without 
any  purpose  of  hostility ;  seised  Ismenias  with 
hb  own  hand  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
and  ordered  the  other  leaders  of  the  republican 
foction  to  be  taken  into  safo  custody.  Many 
were  caught  and  imprisoned,  and  about  four 
hundred  escaped  to  Athens.* 

When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Sparta, 
the  senate  and  assemUy  resounded  with  real  or 
well-feigned  complaints  against  the  madness  of 
PhflBbidaa,  who,  unprovoked  by  any  Injury,  had 
violently  seised  a  place  in  alliance  and  amitf 
with  the  republic.  Agesilaus,  however,  under- 
took his  defonce  $  his  ambitions  mind  had  loiy 
fomented  the  domineering  arrogance  of  Us 
country ;  possibly  he  had  prompted  the  enter- 
prise'of  Phobidas,  which  he  warmly  approved; 
and  his  influence  being  as  extensive  as  his  aliifr> 
ties,  he  easily  persuaded  his  coimtrymen  to  jos- 
tiff  the  foftnnate  rashness*  of  that  ccMnraander, 
by  keepmg  possession  of  the  Theban  citaoel. 

DWing  five  years  the  Spartans  maintained, 
'mthe  Oedimea,  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred 
men.  Protected  by  such  a  body  of  foreign 
troops,  which  might  be  reinforced  on  thoihort- 
est  waminff,  the  partisans  of  aristocracy  acqoi^> 
ed  an  absoiuto  ascendant  in  the  aflfkirs  of  the 
republic,  which  they  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  best  suited  their  own  interest,  and  the 
convenience  of  Sparta.  Without  pretending  to 
deeeribe  the  banishmentB,  confiseationa,  and 
murders,  of  which  they  were  guil^,  it  is  sofE- 
dent  for  the  purpoee  of  general  history  to  ob* 
serve,  that  the  miserable  victims  of  thieir  ven- 
geance sufi!ered  similar  calamities  to  those  which 
afiKcted  Athens  under  the  thirty  tyrants.  The 
severity  of  the  government  at  length  drove  the 
Thebans  to  despair ;  and  both  tlM  pemcutsd 
exiles  abroad,  and  the  oppressed  subjects  at 
home,  prepared  to  embrace  any  measures,  how- 
ever daring  and  haxardous,  whidi  promised 
them  a  faint  hope  of  relief.' 
m<r»i»  Among  the  Theban  fugitives  who 

^iymp.       1,^  ^^^  ^^^  '^  Athens,  and 

A  r>  v7a  whose  persons  were  now  loudly  ds- 
A.  t..  J7tt.  „^njed  by  Sparta,  was  Pelopidii. 
the  son  of  Hippodes,  a  youth,  whose  distin- 
guished advanti^Kes  might  have  justly  rendered 
him  an  object  of  env^,  before  he  was  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  of  bhr  country.  He  yielded 
to  none  in  birth ;  he  surpassed  all  in  fortaoe; 
he  excelled  in  the  manly  exerdaes  so  moeb 
esteemed  by  the  Grbeks,  and  was  unrivalled  in 
qualities  still  more  estimable,  generosity  and 
courage.  He  had  an  hereditary  attachment  to 
the  democratic  form  of  poHcy ;  and,  pierioM 
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appearaooea,  however,  Phobidaa  waa  Am* 
taert  were  offimded,  net  at  hia  iojottiea,  bal 
#llhoat  otdeit.    Xaaopft.  ihM.  at  Plntanht 
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if^ULmhfUi  mrtBaehrfy  Ai«4itli«iH •«r«B  ttMrired 
mAbyhm  Biun«otw*f>i«ii<is  mhI  adbereifl* as 
Urn  peiBMi  moat  waribj  of  uliiiiiiiilCTiDjf  the 
lifiPMBwiint  PetopidB  hsd  often  confbrrod 
with  hi*  ftUow  rafibren  at  Athmm  about  the 
owMw  «f  nttmaaag  to  their  country,  and  n* 
rteiwiij  Uis  dinoeraoj ;  onecMri^pn^  them  by 
tbeiezample  of  the  patriotic  ThraMrbulae,  who, 
villt  a  faandAil  of  men,  hod  isMied  from  Thebea, 
and  effected  a  similar,  but  still  mete  difficult, 
«iter|iriBa.  While  ther  seeratly  deliberaliid  on 
IhiB  important  object,  Mello,  one  of  the  exiles, 
iDtfodvoed  to  their  noctutnalaanmbly  hiafriend 
Bh^idae,  who  had  lately  arrived  ftom  Thebes; 
a  warn  whose  entorptisinf  actiyity,  singular  ad- 
dpsas,  and  craAy  boldness,  justly  entitiB  him  to 
the  regard  of  hislofy. 

Fhjdlidas  was  flIroiiKly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  tiM  ssdlea ;  yst,  by  his  insinuating  complaf- 
sasee,  and  officious  servility,  he  had  acquired 
tibt  enliio  confidence  of  Leontiades,  Archies, 
aad  tha  other  nwfistfates,  or  rather  tyrants,' 
ef  the  republic.  &  business  and  in  pleasure, 
ha  laodarsJ  himself  alike  nacessaiy  to  his  mas- 
ters 3  his  diligence  and  abilities  had  procured 
hin  tlia  khpevtant  offlee  of  secretary  to  the 
eonaoil ;  and  be  had  lately  promised  to  Archies 
and  Philips,  the  two  most  fioentkras  of  the  ty- 
ivnas^  that  he  would  give  them  an  entertun- 
ttcat,  daring  which  tlwy  might  enjoy  the  con- 
veiaation  and  the  persona  of  the  finest  women 
in  Thebea.  The  day  was  appointed  for  this 
infinnoaa  Mtidezvous,  whieh  these  magisterial 
dsbauchaee  etpectad  with  the  greatest  ittpa- 
tianoa;  and,  in  the  interval^  PhyDMa  a0t  out 
ht  Athans,  on  pratanoa  of  private  buahiettr.* 

In  Athens,  the  time  aad  Che  meuna  w^Nfad- 
jorted  for  aswetiting  the  conspiracy.  A  body 
of  Thaban  aailea  asaanibted  in  the  Thriaahm 
yiain,  ob  tha  flroMtier  of  Attica,  where  seven,* 
or  twaivaii*  of  the  younmt  and  moat  enter- 
pffitting,  voltmtaerily  offered  theuMalves  to  enter 
the  capital,  and  to  co-operate  with  PhyUidas  in 
HMdestmeCionofthentai^strates.  The  distance 
bttwaaa  Tbabea  and  Athens  was  about  thirty- 
fivu  miles.  The  conspfrittors  had  thirteen  miles 
to  march  through  a  hoatile  territory.  They 
di«guiaed  themselvea  in  the  garb  of  peasants, 
■rrivad  at  the  city  tcwarda  evening  with  nets 
flul  buiftfng  polea,  and  passed  the  gates  with- 
oQt  aukpicion.  During  that  nighty  and  the  auc- 
otedittg  day,  the  hoiaie  of  Charon,  a  wealthy 
■Bd  reapectabfe  dtizen,  die  fHend  of  Phyllidas 
MMl  a  detevmhied  enemy  of  the  ariatocracy, 
Affnrdad  them  a  aecure  rafcrgc,  tffl  the  fiivoura- 
Me  moment  aummoned  them  to  action. 

The  important  evening  approached,  when  the 
■rtftil  secretaiy  had  prepared  his  long-erpected 
entertainment  m  the  treasury.  Nothing  had 
been  omitted  that  could  flatter  The  senses,  and 
Ion  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  a  dream  of  plea- 
■|>'?.  But  a  secret  and  obscure  rumour,  which 
n«d  spread  in  the  city,  hung,  like  a  drawn  dag- 
pTi  over  the  roluptuoua  Joys  of  the  festivity. 
»  had  been  darkly  reported,  that  some  unknown 
vhangers,  supposed  to  be  a  party  of  the  exiles, 
nvl  been  received  into  the  house  of  Charon.  All 
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th«r  addreat  tff  Ph^tdM  eotAd  itot  divert  the 
telTor  of  bis  gnests.  They  despatched  one  oi 
'their  lictora  or  attendants  to  demand  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  Charon.  The  conspirators 
were  already  buckling  on  tfacfir  armour,  in 
hopes  of  being  immediately  summoned  to  exe- 
cute their  purpose.  But  what  Was  their  asto- 
niahment  and  terror,  when  their  host  and  pro- 
tector was  sternly  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
magistrates!  The  most  sangoine  were  per- 
suaded that  their  design  had  become  public, 
and  that  they  must  all  miserably  perish,  without 
eflecting  any  thing  worthy  of  their  courage. 
Af%er  a  moment  of  dreadful  reflection,  thoy  ex- 
horted Charon  to  obey  the  mandate  a'ithout 
delay.  But  that  firm  and  patriotic  Theban  first 
went  to  the  apartment  of  his  wifb,  took  his  in- 
fant son,  an  only  child,  and  presented  him  to 
Pelopidas  and  Mello,  requesting  them  to  retain 
in  their  hands  this  dearest  pledge  of  his  fidelity. 
They  unanimously  declared  their  entire  confi- 
dence in  his  honour,  and  entreated  him  to  re- 
move from  danger  a  helpless  infant,  who  might 
become,  in  some  future  time,  the  avenger  of  his 
Counti^'s  wrongs.  But  Charon  was  infiexible, 
declaring,  **  That  his  son  could  never  aspire  at 
a  happier  fortune,  than  that  of  dying  honourably 
with  his  father  and  friends.^ 

80  aaying,  he  addressed  a  short  prayer  to  the 
godjSy  embraced  his  associates,  and  departed. 
Before  he  arrived  at  the  treasury,  he  was  met 
bjr  Arehias  and  Phyllidas.  The  former  asked 
hrm,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  magistrates, 
whoae  anxiety  had  brought  them  firom  table, 
** "Who  are  those  strangers  said  tb  have  arrived 
the  other  day,  and  to  be  now  entertained  in 
your  family."'  Charon  had  composed  hiscounte- 
nance  so  artfully,  and  retorted  the  question  with 
auch  wdl-dissembled  surprise,  aa  considerably 
quiated  the  solicitude  of  the  tyrants,  which  was 
totally  removed  by  a  whisper  of  Phyllidas, 
**  That  the  absurd  rumour  bad  doubtless  been 
gptetii  for  no  other  purpoae  but' that  of  disturb- 
hrgtheir  pleaauTes.*^ 

They  had  scarcelv  returned  ta  the  banquet, 
when  Fortune,  as  if  she  had  taken  pleasure  to 
confbund  the  dexterity  of  Thyllidas,  raised  up  a 
new  and  most  alarming  danger.  A  courier  ar- 
rived from  Athens  with  evei7  mark  of  haste 
and  trepidation,  desiring  to  aee  Arehias,  to 
whom  he  delivered  a  letter 'frdm  an  Athenian 
magistrate  of  the  same  name,  his  ancient  friend 
ana  guest  This  letter  reveaAed  the  conspiracy; 
a  secret  not  entrusted  to  the  ntessenger,  who 
had  orders,  however,  to  request  Arehias  to  read 
the  despatch  immediately,  as  containing  matters 
of  the  utmost  importance.  But  that  careless 
voluptuary,  whoae  thoughts  were  totally  absorb^ 
ed  in  the  expected  ttsene  of  pleasure,  replied  with 
a  smile,  *^ Busmeas  to-morrow;'*  deposited  the 
letter  under  the  pillow  of  the  couch,  on  which, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  he  lay  at  the  enter- 
tainment ;  and  resumed  his  conversation  with 
Phyllidas  concerning  the  ladies,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  introduce.  Matters  were  now 
come  to  a  crisis ;  Phyllidas  retired  foi  a  mo- 
ment; the  conspirators  were  put  in  motion; 
their  weapons  concealed  under  the  flowing  swell 
of  female  attire,  and  their  countenances  oveiw 
ahadowed  and  hid  by  a  load  of  crowns  and  gar* 
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lands.  In  tibk  Sagoam  Um^  wsra  pcwentod  to 
the  magutrates  iiitozioated  with  wine  and  foUy. 
At  &  giTen  signal  they  drew  their  daggeBi^  and 
effected  their  purpose.'  Chaion  and  Mello  were 
the  principal  actors  in  this  bloody  scene,  which 
was  entirely  directed  by  Phyllidas.  But  a  more 
difficult  task  remained.  Leontiades,  with  other 
abettors  of  the  tyranny*  still  liyed,  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  their  anociates.  The  conspirators, 
encouraged  by  their  first  success,  and  conducted 
by  Phy]lidas,gained  admission  into  their  houses 
suoces8ively,by  means  of  the  unsuspected  secre- 
tary. On  the  appearance  of  disorder  and  tu* 
mult,  Leontiades  seised  his  sword,  and  boldly 
prepared  for  his  defence,^  Pelopidas  had  the 
merit  of  destroying  the  principal  author  of  the 
Tbeban  senritude  and  disgrace.  His  sasociates 
perished  without  resistance ;  men  whose  names 
may  be  consigned  to  just  oblivion,  since  they 
were  distinguished  by  nothing  memorable  but 
their  cruel  and  oppressive  tyranny. 

The  measures  of  the  conspirators  were  equally 
vigorous  and  prudent.  Before  alarming  the 
city,  they  proceeded  to  the  different  prisons, 
which  were  crowded  with  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  arbitrary  power.  Every  door  was  open 
to  Phyllidas.  The  captives,  transported  with 
joy  and  gratitude,  increased  the  strength  of  their 
d^verers.  They  broke  open  the  arsenals,  and 
provided  theml»elves  with  arms.  The  streets  of 
Thebes  now  resounded  with  alarm  and  terror ; 
every  house  and  family  were  filled  with  confu- 
sion and  uproar ;  the  inhabitants  were  univer- 
sally in  motion ;  some  providing  lights,  others 
running  in  wild  disorder  to  the  public  places, 
igad  all  anxiously  wishing  the  return  of  day,  that 
they  might  discover  the  unknown  cause  of  this 
nocturnal  tumuh. 

During  a  moment  of  dreadful  silence,  which 
interrupted  the  noise  of  sedition,  a  herald  pro- 
claimed, with  a  clear  and  loud  voice,  the  death 
of  the  tyrants,  and  summoned  to  arms  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  the  republic.  Among 
others  w^o  obeyed  the  welcome  invitation  was 
Epaminondas,  the  son  of  Polymnis,  a  youth  of 
the  most  illustrious  merit;  who  united  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage,  and  the  magnanimity  of 
the  hero,  with  the  practice  of  every  mild  and 
gentle  virtue ;  unrivalled  in  knowledge  and  in 
Moquence ;  in  birth,  valour,  and  patriotism,  not 
inferior  to  Pelopidas,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted an  early  fiiendship.  The  principles  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy,'  which  be  had 
diligently  studied  under  Lysis  of  Tarentum, 
rendered  Epaminondas  averse  to  engage  in  the 
conspiracy,  lest  he  might  imbue  his  hands  in 
civil  blood.'  But  when  the  sword  was  once 
drawn,  he  appeared  with  ardour  in  defence  of 
his  friends  and  country ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  many  brave  and  generous  youths 
who  had  reluctantly  endured  the  double  yoke  of 
domestic  and  foreign  tyranny. 
Olvmn  '^^^  approach  of  morning  had 

3  brought  the  Theban  exiles,  in  arms, 
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*  tisans  of  the  conspirators  were  con- 
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tiavaUy  increased  by  a  eonihiMiee  of  now  anz- 
iliaries  from  every  quarter  of  the  dtj.  En- 
compaawd  by  sneh  an  invincible  band  of  ad 
herents,  Pelopidas  and  hb  associates  prooeeded 
to  the  market-place ;  summoned  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  people ;  explained  the  necessity, 
the  object,  and  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy; 
and,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  their 
fellow  dtiiens,  restored  the  democintie  fonn 
of  goTemment.* 

Exploits  of  yalour  and  intrepidity  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  histmy  of  every  nation.  But  the 
revolution  of  Thebee  displayed  not  leas  wisdom 
of  design,  than  enterprising  gallantry  in  execu- 
tion. Amidst  the  tumult  of  action,  and  ardour 
of  victory,  the  conspirators  possessed  snificieBl 
coolness  and  foresight  to  reflect  that  the  Cad- 
mm9Ly  or  citadel,  which  was  held  by  a  Lacede- 
monian garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  would 
be  reinforced,  on  the  first  intelligenoe  of  dan- 
ger, by  the  lesentful  activity  of  Sparta.  To 
anticipate*  this  alarming  event,  which  must 
have  rendered  the  consequences  of  the  conspi- 
racy incomplete  and  precarious,  they  oonuisnd- 
ed  the  messenger,  whom,  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  the  tyrants,  the^  had  despatched 
to  their  friends  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Athens,  in  order  to  communicate  the 
news  of  a  revolution  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  highly  agreeable  to  that  state,  and  to  solicit 
the  immediate  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
whose  superior  skill  in  attacking  fiirtified 
places  was  acknowledged  by  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians. This  message  was  attended  with  the 
most  salutary  efiects.  The  acute  discernment 
of  the  Athenians  eagerly  seised  the  precioofl 
opportunity  of  weakening  Sparta,*  wluch,  if 
once  neglected^  might  never  return.  Several 
thousand  men  were  ordered  to  march ;  and  no 
time  was  losli  either  in  the  preparation,'  or  in 
the  journey,  since  they  reached  Thdies  the 
day  after  Pelopidas  had  re-establiahed  the  de- 
mocracy. 

ni.».»  The  seasonable  arrival  of  those 

"*Z"P-  auxiUaries,  whose  celerity  exceed- 
ed the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
Tbebans,  increased  the  srdoor  of 
the  latter  to  attack  the  citadeL  The  events  of 
the  siege  are  variously  related.^  Accordmg  to 
the  most  probable  account,  the  garrison  made 
a  very  feeble  resistance,  being  intimidated  bv 
the  impetuous  alacrity  and  enthusiasm,  as  wetl 
as  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  assailants,  who 
already  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  men, 
and  received  continual  accessions  of  strength 
from  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Bceotia.  Only 
a  few  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  I^acedemo- 
nians  desired  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  be* 
ing  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  their  anDa 
Their  proposal  was  readily  aooepted ;  bat  they 
seem  not  to  have  demanded,  or  at  least  not  to 
have  obtained,  anv  terms  of  advantage  or  seca- 
rity  for  those  unfortunate  Thebans,  whose  at- 
tachment to  the  Spartan  interest  strongly  soli- 
cited their  protection.  At  the  first  iJarni  of 
sedition,  these  unhappy  men,  with  their  wives 
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sad  femilkw,  htd  Ukon  nftig*  in  the  eitedel. 
The  groator  part  of  them  cnielly  perished  hj 
the  reeentment  of  their  countrymen;  a  remnant 
onlj  WM  «Ted  by  the  humane  iaterpoeition 
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of  the  Atheniaae*^    So  joetly  had  Epanuneo- 

das  suepected,  that  the  revolution  could  not 
be  aecompUahed  without  the  effunoa  of  oinl 
blood* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  Bm»tian  war — Umueee^ful  ahempi  of  &pkrodiat  agamtt  the  Pirmtu^Doubit  eoneeming 
XenophofCt  Account  (/  that  trantaciion—Agenlatu  invades  Baotior-^MiHtary  Success  of  the 
Thebans — JVovoi  Success  rfthe  Athenians—Congress  for  Peace  under  the  Mediation  of  Arta- 
xerxes — Epaminondas^  Dcputjffrom  Thebes — CUombrotus  invades  Bftotia — Battle  of  Leuctra — 
State  of  Greece — Jason  of  Thessatjf—His  Character  and  Views — Assassinated  in  the  midst  of 
his  Projects, 

his  passions,  to  attack  by  surprise  the  impe^ 
fectly  repaired  harbour  of  Athens.  These  art- 
ful ministers  of  deceit  represented  to  Sphodrias, 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  his  dignity,  and  of  his 
▼alour,  to  emplov  the  arms  of  Sparta  in  a  pre- 
datory war,  while  an  object  of  far  more  impor- 
tance and  glory  naturally  solicited  the  activity 
of  his  enterprising  mind.  ^  The  Thebans,  in- 
deed, were  vigilant  in  guard ;  and,  being  ani-> 
mated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  newly-recovered 
freedom,  were  determined,  rather  tl^an  snrren* 
der,  to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
country.  But  their  secret  and  perfidious  ally, 
whose  assistance  had  recently  enabled  them  to 
throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke,  was  lulled  in  seen* 
rity.  The  moment  had  airived  for  crushing 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Athenians,  by  sniw 
prising  the  Pireus,  their  principal  ornament 
and  defence ;  an  action  which  would  be  cele* 
brated  by  posterity  above  the  kindred  glory  of 
Phcebidas,  who,  during  the  time  also  of  an 
insidious  peace,  had  sei^  theTheban  citadel.'*' 
The  distance  between  Thebes  and  Tbespie, 
which  was  not  more  than  twef)ty  miles,  fur- 
nished an  easy  opportunity  for  canying  on 
these  secret  practices ;  but  the  distance,  which 
exceeded  forty  miles,  between  Thebes  and 
Athens,  rendered  the  enterprise  of  Sphodriae 
abortive.  He  marched  from  Thespie  with  the 
flower  of  his  garrison,  early  in  the  morning,  ez 
pecting  to  reach  the  PirsDus  before  the  dawn  of 
the  succeeding  day.  But  he  was  surprised  by 
the  return  of  light  in  the  Thriasian  plain.  The 
borough  of  Eleusis  was  alarmed ;  the  report  flew 
to  Athens,  and  the  citiiens,  with  their  usual  alac* 
rity,  seized  their  arms,  and  prepared  for  a  vigor 
ons  defence.  The  mad  design,  and  the  still 
greater  madness  of  Sphodrias,  in  ravaging  the 
countrv  during  his  retreat,  provoked  the  fury  of 
the  Athenians.  They  immediately  seised  the  per- 
sons of  such  Laoedssmonians  as  happened  to  re- 
side in  their  city.  Tbey  sent  an  emba«sy  to  Spar* 
ta,  complaining,  in  the  most  indignant  terms,  of 
the  insult  of  Sphodrias.  The  Spartans  disavow- 
ed his  conduct  He  was  recalled  and  tried,  but 
saved  from  death  by  the  authority  of  Agesilaiis. 
This  powerful  protection  was  obtained  bv  the 
interoeasion  of  his  son  Cleonymus,  the  befeved 
companion  of  Archidamns,  the  eon  and  sneeee 


nPHE  emancipation  of  Thebes  gave  a  deep 
wound  to  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  Sparta; 
(Nvmn  '^^  ^^  magistrates  of  the  latter  re- 
e.  3.  public  prepared  to  punish,  with  due 
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the  unprovoked  rebellion  of  their 
fobjects.  The  Thebans  firmly  resolved  to  main- 
tain  the  freedom  which  they  had  assumed ;  and 
these  dispositions  on  both  sides  occasioned  a 
memorable  war,  which,  having  lasted  wiUi  little 
mtermption  during  seven  years,  ended  with  the 
battle  of  Leuctra^  which  produced  a  total  revo- 
lution in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

The  ardent  mind  of  Agesilaus  had  long  in- 
spired, or  directed,  the  ambitious  views  of  his 
country.  He  enjoyed  the  glory,  but  could  not 
avoid  mo  odium,  attached  to  his  exalted  situa- 
tion; and  fearing  to  increase  the  latter,  he  al- 
lowed the  conduct  of  the  Theban  war  to  be 
committed  to  the  inexperience  of  his  unequal 
colleague.  In  the  heart  of  a  severe  winter, 
Cleombrotus,  with  a  weU-appoiDtod  army,  en- 
tered Bceotia.  His  presence  confirmed  the  obe- 
dience of  ThespiflB,  Platea,  and  other  inferior 
communities.  He  defeated  some  straggling  par- 
ties of  the  Thebans,  repelled  their  incursions, 
ravaged  their  territory,  burned  their  villages, 
but  attempted  not  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  well-defended  strength  of  Uieir  city.  After 
a  campaign  of  two  months,  he  returned  home, 
leaving  a  numerous  garrison  in  Thespie,  com- 
manded by  Sphodrias,  a  general  of  great  enter- 
prise, but  little  prudence. 

Mean  while  the  Athenians,  alarmed  by  the 
nearer  view  of  danger,  publicly  disavowed  the 
•■istance  which  they  had  fiven  to  Thebes; 
and  having  disgraced,  banished,  or  put  to 
death,*  the  advisers  of  that  daring  measure,  re- 
newed their  alliance  with  Sparta.  The  Thebans 
felt  the  full  importance  of  this  defection,  and 
left  nothing  untried  to  prevent  its  fatal  ten- 
^cv,  a  design  (could  we  believe  tradition)  in 
which  they  succeeded  by  a  very  singular  strata- 
fun.  The  light  and  rash  character  of  Spho- 
drias was  well  known,  we  are  tdd,  to  the  The- 
ban chieft,  who  employed  secret  emissaries  to 
P*nnade  him,  by  arguments  most  flattering  to 
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ior  of  the  Spartan  }dng.  AKhidamos  pleaded, 
with  the  modeit  eloquence  of  teara,  for  the 
father  of  a  friend,  hie  equal  in  yean  and  Talour, 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  united  in  the 
most  tender  affection.  Cleonymua  declared  on 
this  occaaion,  that  he  ahould  never  disgrace  the 
ardent  attachment  of  the  royal  youth:  and 
illustrious  asArchidamus  afterwards  became, 
Xenophon  affirms,  that  his  early  and  unaltera- 
ble love  of  CleonymoB  forms  not  the  shade,  but 
rather  -the  fairest  light,  of  his  amiable  and  ex- 
alted character.' 

Such  is  the  account  of  th'is  transaction, 
given  originally  by  Xenophon,  and  fiuthfuUy 
copied  by  other  writers,  ancient  and  modem. 
But  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  Age- 
silaus  was  not  totally  unacquainted  with  Uie 
ambitious  and  unwarrantable  design  of  Spho- 
drias ;  that  the  Spartans  would  have  approved 
the  measure,  had  it  been  crowned  with  success; 
and  that  even  the  philosophic  Xenophon,  a  par- 
tial admirer  of  Agesileus  and  the  Lacedosmo- 
nians,  has  employed  the  persuasive  simplicity 
of  his  inimitable  style,  to  varnish  a  very  unjus- 
tifiable transaction.  Such,  at  least,  it  appeared 
to  the  Athenian  assembly,  who,  offended  by  the 
crime,  were  still  more  indignant  at  the  acquit- 
tal, of  Sphodrias.  From  that  time  they  began 
to  prepare  their  fleet,  to  enlist  sailors,  to  collect 
and  to  employ  all  the  materials  of  war,  with  a 
resolution  firmly  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
"Thebes  and  their  own. 

Olvmn  While  they  were  busied  in  such 

^^  preparations,  Agesilaus  repeatedly 

A  C  377  ^'^^^^^^  BoBotia,  without  perform- 
et  Olvmo  ^^^  ^^^  thin^r  worthy  of  his  former 
.  -  '  ^'  renown.  His  army  amounted  to 
A*  C  S7II  ^i^bteen  thousand  foot,  and  fifleen 
'  hundred  horse.  The  enemy  were 
assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of  mercenaries, 
commanded  by  Chabrias  the  Athenian,  who 
finally  repelled  the  Spartan  king  from  Thebes, 
by  a  stratagem*  not  less  simple  than  uncommon. 
The  Theban  army  prepared  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive against  a  superior  force,  and  occupied  a 
rising  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
city.  Agesilaus  detached  a  body  of  light-armed 
troops,  to  provoke  them  to  quit  this  advanta- 
geous post;  but  the  Thebans  cautiously  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
draw  out  their  whole  forces,  in  order  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Chabrias,  waiting  their  approach, 
-eommanded  his  troops  to  execute  a  new  move- 
ment, which  he  had  recently  taught  them  for 
such  an  emergency.  They  supported  their  ad- 
vanced bodies  on  their  left  knee,  extended  their 
shields  and  spears,  and  thus  firmly  maintained 
their  ranks.^    Alarmed  at  the  determined  bold- 


1  Xenoph.  p.  510.  / 

3  Th«  word!  of  Kmot,  in  Chabria,  ara  bnUer  explained 
by  readiBf ,  "  dni  obnuo  gena  iicato,  pro  jactaque  hasta, 
Impetnin  exelpere  hoetiam  docuit.*'  Thif  arreea  with  the 
ilatue  of  Chabrfaa  in  the  Vina  BorfheM,  wlioae  •iagolar 
attitode  hai  given  ao  much  trouble  to  antiquariea.  Wiokel- 
man  conjectaree  thia  maatsr-pieee  of  art  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient itatne  in  Komo,  rrom  the  Ibrm  of  the  Inttera  in  the 
nnme  A^aaiaa  with  which  it  ia  inseribed.  He  obeervet, 
-that  it  ia  erroneoaaly  lappoaed  to  be  a  ffladlntor,  ainoe  the 
Greeks  never  honoured  gladiators  with  each  monnments ; 
and  the  style  of  the  workmanship  proves  it  more  aneirait 
than  the  introdnetion  of  Anlinhomaji  spectaele  into  Oreeoe. 
The  body  of  the  ilsiea  to  sdvaaead  sad  strts  sa  the  IsA 


ness  of  an  unusual  array,  which  seemed  to  bid 
him  defiance,  Agesilaus  withdrew  hie  army 
from  the  capital,  and  contented  himself  with 
committing  further  ravages  on  the  country, 
nivrin  «.:  •  In  the  skirmishes  which  hap- 
A  C  375  P^*^  *^'  **"  retreat,  the  The- 
bans proved  repeatedly  victori- 
ous. He  returned  home,  and  continued  at 
Sparta  during  the  following  year,  to  be  cured 
of  his  wounds ;  where  he  suffered  the  mortify- 
ing reproaches  of  his  adversary  Antalcidas,  "foi 
teaching  the  Thebans  to  conquer."  The  gene- 
rals who  succeeded  him  had  not  better  success. 
PhoBbidas,  the  original  author  of  the  war,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Thespiaa,  was 
defeated  and  slain,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
garrison  of  that  place.  Pelopidas,  with  his 
own  hand,  killed  the  Spartan  commander  in 
the  action  at  Tanagra ;  and  in  the  pitched  bat- 
tle of  Tegyra,  the  Lacedaemonians,  though 
superior  in  number,  were  broken  and  put  to 
flight;  a  disgrace  which,  they  reflected  with 
sorrow,  had  never  befallen  them  in  any  former 
engagement. 

Olvmn  While  the  war  was  thus  carried 

.  ^  '^'  on  by  land,  the  Athenians  put  to 
a'  C  376  "^^  ^^^  gained  the  moat  disCin- 
*  guished  advantages  on  their  favour- 
ite element  The  LacedsDmonian  fleet,  of  sixty 
sail,  commanded  by  Pollis,  was  shamefully  de- 
feated near  the  ide  of  Naxos,  by  the  slulful 
l>ravery  of  Chabrias,  who  performed  alternately, 
and  with  equal  abilities,  the  duties  of  admiral 
and  general.'  But  the  principal  scene  of  ac- 
tion was  the  Ionian  sea,  where  Timotheus^  and 
Iphicrates  every  where  prerailed  over  the  com- 
manders who  opposed  them.  The  fleet  of 
Sparta  was  totally  ruined  by  the  victors,  who 
repeatedly  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Laconia,^  and 
laid  under  heavv  contributions  the  islands  of 
Corcyra,  Zacinthus,  Leucadia,  and  Cephalenia. 
Even  the  isles  and  cities  more  remote  from  the 
scene  of  this  naval  war,  particularly  the  valua- 
ble island  of  Chios,  and  the  important  city  of 
Byzantium,  deserted  their  involuntary  connec- 
tion with  the  declining  fortune  of  Sparta,  and 
once  more  accepted  the  dangerous  alliance  of 
the  Athenians.' 

These  hostile  operations,  which  weakened, 
without  subduing,  the  spirit  of  the  vanquished, 
were  interrupted  by  the  solicitations  and  bribes 
of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  earnestly  promoted 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  Greece,  that  ha 
might  enjoy  the  assistance  of  its  arms  in  crash- 
ing a  new  rebellion  in  Egypt.  His  emissaries 
met  with  equal  success  in  Athens  and  Sparta, 
which  were  alike  weary  of  the  war,  the  former 


thigh ;  the  rirht  arm  craaps  a  iaveKn,  or  spear ;  aronodjbe 
left  is  seen  a  leather  tiionf,  or  hai  "     *      ' 


landle of  a ahieM.  Its 
says  Winkelmsn,  the  partictttar  attitude  of  a  warrior  on 
some  dangerous  emergency.  What  Ihia  emergency  wUi 
the  leaf  ned  and  ingenions  Leasing  fortunately  diseovered, 
by  the  words  of  Corneliua  Nepoa.  "  Hoe  (the  stralagem  of 
Chabriaa)  oaqne  eft  tota  Grascia  funA  celebratnin  est,  at 
illo  statu  Chabrias  sibi  statuam  fieri  voluerit,  qua  P^ 
]\e^  ei  ab  Atheniensibus  in  foro  oonstitutaesL" 

3  Xenoph.  p.  5T7.    Diodor.  I.  «▼.  ad  Olymp.  cl.  1. 

4  Com.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Timoth.  et  Dinarch.  adr.  Den««*j 
Such  waa  the  good  fortun«t  of  Timothens,  that  the  ssUriev 
artiats  of  the  nmea  painted  him  aaleep,  eoTOiad  with  a  MS 
in  which  the  cttiea  and  ialanda  entangled  and  eaoght  ib«« 
seWea.    Ptntareh.  do  invid.  st  odio. 
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hwLwiag  little  more  to  hope,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing QTery  thing  to  fear,  from  its  eontinaance. 
Many  of  the  inferior  states,  being  implicitly 
governed  by  the  resolves  of  these  powerful  re- 
publics, readily  imitated  their  example.  And 
so  precarious  and  miserable  was  the  condition 
of  them  all,  in  that  disorderly  period,  that  about 
twenty  thousand  men  abandoned  their  homes 
and  families,  and  followed  the  standard  of  the 
Persians.  The  merit  of  Iphicrates  justly  enti- 
tled him  to  the  command  of  his  countrymen, 
which  was  unanimously  conferred  on  him.  But 
the  expedition  produced  nothing  worthy  of 
such  a  general,  who  in  a  few  months  returned 
to  Athens,  disgusted  with  the  ignorant  pride, 
and  slothfbl  timidity,  of  the  Persian  command- 
ers, who  durst  not  undertake  any  important 
enterprise,  without  receiving  the  riow  instruc- 
tions of  a  distant  court' 
Qt  Mean  while  the  Thebane,  who, 

.  ^^  elated  by  a  flow  of  unwonted  pros- 
A*  C  374.  P®'^^*  ^*^  proudly  disregarded  the 
representations  of  Artaxerxes,  pro- 
fited of  the  temporary  diversion  made  by  the 
Egyptian  war,  to  reduce  several  inferior  cities 
of  BoBotia.  The  walls  of  Thespis  were  rased 
to  the  ground ;  Platca  met  with  the  same  fate ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  afler  suffering  the  cruellest 
indignities,  were  driven  into  banishment  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  unfortunate  exiles 
should  have  sought  refbge  in  Sparta,  whose 
authority  they  had  uniformly  acknowledged, 
since  tlM  dishonourable  peace  of  Antalcidas. 
But  so  dissimilar  were  the  fluctuating  politics 
of  Greece  to  the  regular  transactions  of  mo- 
dem times  (governed  by  the  lifeless  but  steady 
principle  of  mterest,)  that  the  Platnans  had  re- 
course to  Athens,  a  city  actually  in  alliance 
with  the  people  by  whom  they  had  been  so  un- 
justly persecuted.  Their  eloquence,  their  tears, 
the  memory  of  past  services,  and  the  promise 
of  future  gratitude,  prevailed  on  the  Athenian 
aseembly,  who  kindly  received  them  mto  the 
bosom  of  their  republic,  and  expressed  the 
wannest  indignation  against  their  insolent  op- 
pressors.* 

1^1  This  affecting  transaction  threat- 

yy^^'  ened  to  deprive  the  Thebans  of  an 
A  C  372  ^'^*  ^  whom  they  were  in  a  great 
*  measure  indebted  for  their  prospe- 
rity. Their  subsequent  conduct  tended  still 
farther  to  widen  the  breach.  They  marched 
troops  into  Phocis,  with  an  intention  to  reduce 
that  country.  They  heard  with  equal  disdain, 
the  remonstrances  of  their  friends,  and  the 
threats  of  their  enemies.  Their  unusual  arro- 
gance totally  alienated  the  Athenians,  who 
seemed  finally  disposed  to  conclude  a  lasting 
peace  with  Sparta,  on  the  principles  of  the 
treaty  of  Ant«Jcidas,  that  their  respective  gar- 
risons should  be  withdrawn  from  foreign  parts, 
and  the  communities,  small  as  well  as  great, 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  independent  govern- 
ment of  their  own  equitable  laws.  The  inte- 
rest of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  stilt  needed 
fresh  supplies  to  carry  on  the  Egyptian  war, 
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induced  him  to  employ  his  good  ofiloes  for  pro« 
motingthis  specious  purpose;  and  a  conren- 
tion  of  all  the  states  was  summoned  to  Sparta, 
whither  the  Thebans  deigned  indeed  to  send  a 
representative;  but  a  representative,  whose 
firmness  and  magnanimity  were  well  fitted  to 
sustain  and  elevate  the  aspiring  pretensions  of 
his  republic. 

In  effecting  this  glorious  revolution,  which 
gave  freedom  to  Thebes,  as  well  as  in  the  mili- 
tary operations,  which  immediately  followed 
that  important  event,  the  youthful  merit  of  Pe- 
lopidas  had  acquired  the  fame  of  patriotism, 
valour,  and  conduct  The  nobility  of  his  birth, 
and  the  generous  use  of  his  riches,  increased 
the  ascendant  due  to  his  illustrious  services. 
Every  external  advantage,  the  manly  grace  of 
his  person,  the  winning  afiability  of  his  de- 
portment, his  superior  excellence  in  the  martial 
exercises  so  highly  prized  by  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  by  the  Thebans,  gained  him  the  ad- 
miration of  the  multitude ;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  his  country.  He 
had  been  successively  elected,  during  six  years, 
to  the  first  dignity  of  the  republic ;  nor  had 
the  Thebans  ever  found  reason  to  repent  their 
choice.*  Yet  in  the  present  emergency,  when 
they  were  required  to  appoint  a  deputy  for  the 
convention  at  Sparta  (the  most  important 
charge  with  which  any  citizen  could  be  en- 
trusted,) Pelopidas,  with  all  his  merit,  was  not 
the  minister  whom  they  thought  proper  to  em- 
ploy. 

Epaminondas,  naturally  his  rival,  but  always 
his  friend,  had  hitherto  been  contented  with  a 
subordinate  station :  yet  every  office  which  he 
exercised,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  de- 
partment, derived  new  lustre  from  his  personal 
digrnity.  His  exterior  accomplishments  were 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Pelopidas ;  but  he  had 
learned  from  the  philosophy  of  Lysis  the  Py- 
thagorean, to  prefer  the  miiid  to  the  body,  me- 
rit to  fame,  and  the  rewards  of  virtue  to  the 
eifls  of  fortune.  He  resisted  the  generous  so- 
ncitations  of  his  fiiends  to  deliver  him  from  the 
honourable  poverty  in  which  he  was  bom; 
continuing  poor  from  taste  and  choice,  and 
justly  delighting  in  a  situation,  which  is  more 
favourable,  eepeeially  in  a  democratical  repub- 
lic, to  that  freedom  and  independence  of  mind 
which  wisdom  recommends  as  the  greatest 
good.  Nor  was  he  more  careless  of  money 
Uian  avaricious  of  time,  which  he  continually 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  learning  and  philo- 
sophy, or  employed  in  the  exercise  of  public 
and  private  virtue.  Yet  to  become  urafbl  he 
was  not  desirous  to  be  great.  The  same  soli- 
citude which  others  felt  to  obtain,  Epaminon- 
das showed  to  avoid,  the  dangerous  honours  of 
his  country.  His  ambitious  temper  would  have 
been  better  satisfied  to  direct,  by  a  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  magistrates,  the  administra- 
tion of  government  from  the  bosom  of  his  be- 
loved retirement,io  when  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  citizens,  and  still  more  the  urgency  of 
the  times,  called  him  to  public  life ;  and  such 


9  Plat,  in  Pelopid. 
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was  bk  oootempt  for  th*  glory  of  a  name,  thM 
had  he  Uyed  m  a  leei  taibuleot  period,  hi*  ez- 
alt«d  qualities,  however  admired  by  select 
friends,  would  have  probably  remaioed  un- 
known to  his  oontemporarise  and  posterity. 
Qj  Such  was   the   man  to  whose 

lymp.  ^uitiM  and  eloquence  the  The- 
A.  C  372  ^*'^"*  committed  the  defence  of  theix 
most  important  interests  in  the  ge- 
neral congress  of  the  Grecian  states.  The 
Athenians  sent  Antodes  and  Callistratus ;  the 
first  a  subtile,!  the  second  an,  affecting  orator.^ 
AgesilauB  himself  appeared  on  the  part  of 
S^rta.  Matters  were  easily  adjusted  between 
those  leading  republics,  who  felt  equal  resent- 
ment at  the  unhappy  fate  of  Thespin  and  Pla- 
tSM.  They  lamented  their  mutual  jealousy, 
and  unfortunate  ambition,  which  had  occa- 
sioned so  many  bloody  and  destructive  wan ; 
and  commemorated  the  short  but  glorious  in- 
tervals of  moderation  and  concord,  which  had 
tended  so  evidently  to  their  own  and  the  pub- 
lic felicity.  Instructed  by  fatal  experience,  it 
was  time  for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
to  allow  that  tranquillity  to  themselves  and  to 
their  neighbours,  which  was  necessary  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  their  common  country.  The 
peace  could  not  be  useful  or  permanent,  unless 
it  were  established  on  the  liberal  prindples  of 
equality  and  freedom,  to  which  all  the  Grecian 
communities  were  alike  entitled  by  the  treaty 
of  Antalcidas.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to 
renew  that  salutary  contract,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  unanimous  consent  of  Athens, 
of  Sparta,  and  of  their  respective  confederates. 

Epaminondas'  then  stood  up,  offering  to  sign 
the  treaty  in  the  name  of  the  BoBotians.  ^  The 
Athenians,"  he  took  notice,  ^^had  signed  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica ;  the  Spartans  had 
signed  not  only  for  the  cities  of  Laconia,  but 
for  their  numerous  allies  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  Thebes  was  entitled  to 
the  same  prerogatives  over  her  dependent  cities, 
which  bad  anciently  acknowledged  the  power 
of  her  kings,  and  had  recently  submitted  to  the 
arms  of  her  dtiiens.''  Agesilaus,  instead  of 
luiswering  directly  a  demand  which  could  nei- 
ther be  granted  with  honour,  nor  denied  with 
justice,  uked,  in  his  turn,  Whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Thebans  to  admit,  in  terms  of 
^e  treaty,  the  independence  of  Bootia  ?  £pa- 
mihondas  demanded.  Whether  it  was  the.  in- 
tention of  Sparta  to  admit  the  independence 
of  Laconia?  «"  Shall  the  Bieotians,"  said  the 
king,  with  emotion,  «* be  free?*'  »  Whenever," 
loplied  Epaminondas  with  firmness,  ^  you  re- 
store freedom  to  the  Laoednmonians,  the  Mes- 
senians,  and  the  oppressed  communities  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, whom,  under  the  name  of  allies, 
you  retain  in  an  involontary  and  rigiwous  ser- 
Titnde." 


1  Mirtrrt'P*l9  tnrm^-  Xenoph.  1.  vi. 

9  The  pathetic  plaadias  of  CallistratM,  fbr  tlra  oltisMM 
ef  Oropai,  fint  inapired  DerootUwMt  wiUi  the  unbitioo  of 
•loqnenoe.    Plot  In  Demosth. 

3  The  eonventioo  of  Sparta  is  ootieed  by  XsMpbon, 
IKodonis,  PlnUroh,  and  Coneliw  Nepof.  Tba  lint  writer 
b  ailent  with  regard  to  Epaminondai.  Plutarch  and  Cof 
neliiM  Nepoe  fbmish  the  hints  which  I  have  made  me  of  in 
the  text.  It  ifl  not  ImpoeeiUe  that  there  were  two  eonveo- 
ticns,  at  diflhrent  timea,  reepecUnf  the  same  object.  In  that 
-  ^ TrthaTatetaDysiiitladoMortbwB. 


Then  turning  to  the  depntieeof  tho  aBies,  hm 
represented  to  them  the  cruel  mockeiy  by  which 
they  were  insulted.  ^  Summoned  to  delibsmAo 
concerning  the  general  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence, they  were  called  to  ratify  a  peaoo» 
which,  instead  of  establishing  these  invaluahlo 
and  sacred  rights,  confirmed  the  sisni  tyranny 
of  an  imperious  master."  That  ^^the  citieoy 
small  and  great,  should  be  free,"  was  the  tot* 
bal  condition  of  the  treaty ;  but  its  real  drill 
and  import  was,  that  Thebes  should  give  fras- 
dom  to  BcBotia,  and  thereby  weaken  her  own 
strength,  while  Sparta  kept  in  subjection  the 
extensive  territories  of  her  confederates,  in 
whose  name  she  had  signed  that  perfidione 
contract,  and  whose  assistance  she  expected, 
and  could  demand,  towards  giving  it  immediate 
effect  If  the  allies  persisted  in  their  actual 
resolution,  they  consented  to  destroy  the  power 
of  Thebes,  which  was  the  only  bulwark  to  de- 
fend them  against  Spartan  usurpation:  thej 
consented  to  continue  the  payment  of  those  in- 
tolerable contributions  with  which  they  had 
long  been  oppressed ;  and  to  obey  every  idlo 
summons  to  war,  of  which  ikegf  chiefly  suffered 
the  fatigues  and  dangers,  while  the  advantage 
and  s^ory  redounded  to  the  Spartans  alone,  fr 
thejr  felt  any  respect  for  the  glorious  name  of 
their  ancestors ;  if  they  entertained  any  sense 
of  their  own  most  precious  interests,  they 
would  be  so  little  disposed  to  promote  the  re- 
duction of  Thebes,  that  they  would  imitate 
the  auspicious  example  of  that  ancient  and  no- 
ble city,  which  had  acquired  the  di^ty  of  in- 
dependent government,  not  by  inscriptions^  and 
treaties,  but  by  arms  and  valour. 

The  just  remonstrances  of  Epaminondas 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  deputies.  Agesi- 
laus, alarmed  at  its  effect,  answered  him  in  a 
strain  very  different  from  that  despotio  brevity* 
which  the  Spartans  usually  affected.  His 
speech  was  long  and  eloquent.  He  reasoned, 
prayed,  threatened.  The  deputies  were  awed 
into  submission,  less  perhaps  by  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  than  by  the  terror  of  the  Spartan 
armies  ready  to  take  the  field.  But  the  words 
of  Epaminondas  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts. 
Thev  communicated,  at  their  return,  the  pow- 
erful impression  to  their  constituents ;  and  its 
influence  was  virible  in  the  field  of  Leuctra, 
and  in  the  events  which  followed  that  memorap 
ble  engagement 

As  the  Grecian  states  were  accustomed  to 
grant  more  unreserved  powers  to  their  generals 
and  ministers,  than  are  allowed  by  the  practice 
of  modern  times,  we  must  be  contented  to 
doubt,  whether,  in  this  important  negotiation, 
Epaminondas  acted  merely  by  the  extemporary 
impulse  of  his  own  inind,  or  only  executed, 
with  boldness  and  dignity,  the  previous  instruc- 
tions of  his  republic.  It  is  certain,  that  his  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  the  freedom  of  BoBotia, 
not  onlv  excluded  Thebes  from  the  treaty,  but 
exposed  her  to  the  immediate  Tengeanoo  of  the 
confederates;  and  according  to  the  received 
principles  of  modem  policy,  there  i*  reason  to 

4  The  psbllc  deeda  aed  tranaactiona  of  the  Chaaka  were 
'naerihad  OP  ptNan  of  marble.  Thncyd.  at  Zeoaph.  paaaiaB 
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accvM  both  the  pnidenoe  and  the  justice  of  the 
admired  Theban ;  his  pradenoe,  in  provoking 
the  strength  of  a  confederacy,  with  which  the 
weakness  of  any  single  repablio  seemed  totally 
unable  to  contend ;  and  hjs  jastice,  in  denying 
to  several  oommimitie^of  BoBotia  their  heredi- 
tary laws  and  government.  Yet  the  conduct  of 
£paminondas  has  never  been  exposed  to  such 
ckUous  reproaches.  Success  justified  his  auda- 
city ;  and  the  Greeks,  animated  by  an  ambi- 
tious enthusiasm  to  aggrandise  their  respective 
cities,  were  taught  to  (U^ify  by  the  names  of 
patriotism  and  magnanimity,  qualities  which, 
HI  the  sober  judgment  of  posterity,  would  be 
degraded  by  very  different  appellations.  There 
are  reasons,  however,  not  merely  specious,  by 
which  Epamioondas  might  justify  his  conduct 
at  an  impartial  bar.  He  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  Thebes,  tfnassiBted  and  alone,  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  general  confederacy  of  Greece: 
bat  he  knew  that  this  confederacy  would  never 
exist  but  in  words,  since  the  jealousy  of  several 
states,  and  particularly  of  Athens,  would  be  dis- 
posed rather  to  commiserate,  than  to  increase, 
the  calamities  of  a  people  at  variance  with 
Sparta.'  He  perceived  the  effect  of  his  spirited 
remonstrances  on  the  most  steadfast  adherents 
of  that  republic;  and  contemplating  the  circum- 
stances of  his  country,  and  of  the  enemy,  he 
found  several  motives  of  encouragement  to  the 
seeming  unequal  contest 

The  Spartans  had  been  weakened  by  the  de- 
fbction  and  loss  of  their  dominions,  and  dejected 
by  their  unfortunate  attempts  to  recover  them. 
They  had  been  deprived  of  their  prescriptive 
honours,  and  had  forsaken  their  hereditary 
maxims.  Their  ancient  and  venerable  laws 
had  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  govern  them; 
and  the  seeds  of  those  corruptions  were  already 
sown,  which  have  been  censured  •by  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  with  equal  justice  and  se- 
verity.'  Nor  were  they  exposed  to  the  usual 
misfortunes,  only,  of  a  degenerate  people ;  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  formed  one  consistent 
plan  of  legislation,  which  could  not  be  par- 
tially observed  and  partially  neglected.  While 
the  submissive  disciples  of  Uiat  extraordi- 
nary lawgiver  remained  satisfied  with  their 
simplicity  of  manners,  their  poverty,  and  their 
▼irtne,  and  had  scarcely  any  other  object  in 
view,  but  to  resist  the  sohcitations  of  pleasure, 
and  to*  repel  the  encroachments  of  enemies, 
the  law,  which  discouraged  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  and  which  ex- 
cluded strangers,  whatever  merit  they  might 
possess,  from  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  citizens, 
wasan  establishment  strictly  com formable  to  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  the  Lacedemonian  constitution. 
But  when  Sparta  abandoned  the  simplicity  of 
her  primitive  maxims,  became  ambitious, 
wealthy,  triumphant,  and  almost  continually 
engaged  in  war,  not  as  the  means  of  defence, 
but  as  the  instrument  of  power  and  conquest, 
consistency  required  that  she  should  have  laid 
aside  her  pretensions  to  those  exclusive  honours 
which  she  no  longer  deserved.  When  she  re- 
linquished the  virtuous  pre-eminence  of  her  an- 
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castors,  the  wariike  inhabitants  of  Peloponne 
were  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  her  citi* 
sens ;  and  by  admitting  them  to  this  honour, 
she  would  have  given  them  an  interest  in  her 
victories,  and  rendered  them  willing  partners 
of  her  danger.  But,  instead  of  adopting  this 
grenerous  policy,  which  possibly  might  have  ren- 
dered her  what  Rome,  with  more  wisdom  in- 
deed, but  not  with  more  virtue  or  more  valour, 
afterwards  became,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
she  increased  he  pretensions  in  proportion  tO 
the  decline  of  her  merit;  spurned  the  inequality 
of  a  fmderal  union,  to  which  the  Peloponnesians 
were  entitled ;  deprived  even  the  Laoedsmoni- 
ans  of  their  just  share  in  the  government,  and 
concentrated  all  power  and  au£ority  within  the 
senate  and  assembly  of  Sparta.  A  long  courss 
of  almost  uninterrupted  hostilities  had  deprived 
her  of  the  best  half  of  her  citizens,  whose  num- 
bers were  continually  diminishing,  without  the 
possibility  of  ever  being  repaired  ;  nor  could  it 
be  difficult  to  overthrow  an  empire  which  de- 
pended on  the  address  and  bravery  of  about  four 
thousand  warriors,  the  splendour  of  a  great 
name,  and  the  reluctant  assistance  of  insulted 
allies  and  oppressed  subjects.^ 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances, 
which  could  not  fail  to  present  themselves  to  the 
sagacity  of  Epaminondas,  might  have  encour- 
aged him  to  set  the  threats  of  his  adversaries  at 
defiance,  especially  when  he  reflected  on  the 
actual  condition  of  Thebes,  whose  civil  and 
military  institutions  had  recently  acquired  new 
spirit  and  fresh  vigour. 

The  Thebans,  with  their  subjects  or  neigh- 
bours in  BoBOtia,  had  been  long  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  and  faithless  race,  with  strong  bodies 
but  ignoble  souls,  and  infamous  among  the 
Greeks,  on  account  of  their  ancient  alliance  with 
Xerxes  and  the  Barbarians.  The  divine  genins 
of  Pindar  had  not  redeemed  them  from  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sluggish  and  heavy  people,  noted 
even  to  a  proverb  for  stupidity .»  From  the  age 
of  that  inimitable  writer,  they  appear,  indeed, 
to  have  been  little  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of 
mental  excellence ;  but  they  uniformly  continued 
to  cultivate,  with  peculiar  care,  the  gymnastic 
exercises,  which  gave  the  address  and  dexterity 
of  art  to  the  ponderous  strength  of  their  gigan- 
tic members.  To  acquire  renown  in  war,  such 
people  only  wanted  that  spark  of  etherial  fire 
which  is  kindled  by  a  generous  emulation.  The 
tyranny  of  Sparta  first  animated  their  inactive 
languor.  Having  spumed  an  oppressive  yoke, 
they  boldly  maintained  their  freedom  ;  and,  in 
the  exercise  of  defensive  war,  gained  many  ho» 
nourable  trophies  over  enemies  who  had  long 
despised  them.  Success  enlivened  their  hopes, 
inflamed  their  ambition,  and  gave  a  certain 
elevation  to  their  national  character,  which 
rendered  them  as  ambitious  of  war  and  victory. 


8  The  condition  of  Bnartaf  repr#»ented  in  the  taxt,  it 
taken  from  the  history  or  the  timei  in  Xenophon  and  Dio. 
donm,  from  Artatotle**  Politici,  1.  ii.  c.  0.  the  Oration  of 
Archidamua,  and  the  Panalhanmn  Oration  of  Isoeratea. 
The  last  writer  reduces  the  number  of  SpnrUn  citiaens  ts 
two  thousand ;  a  diminution  princtpally  occasioned  by  the 
btttUes  of  Leoetra  and  Manfmaa  which  happened  a  eoe- 
siderable  time  before  the  composition  of  that  disconrse. 
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4M  they  had  formerly  been  anxious  for  peace 
und  preservation.  They  had  introduced  a  severe 
system  of  military  discipline;  they  had  con- 
siderably improved  the  arms  and  exercise  of 
cavalry  \  they  had  adopted  various  modes  of 
arranging  their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  superior 
to  those  practised  by  their  neighbours.  Emula- 
tion, ardour,  mutusl  esteem,  and  that  spirit  of 
combination,  which  often  prevails  in  turbulent 
and  distracted  times,  had  united  a  considerable 
number  of  their  citiuns  in  the  closest  engage- 
ments, and  inspired  them  with  the  generous 
resolution  of  braving  every  danger  in  defence  of 
each  other.  This  association  originally  consist- 
ed of  about  three  hundred  men,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  of  tried  fidelity,  and  commanded  by 
Pelopidas,  the  glorious  restorer  of  bis  country's 
freedom.*  From  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  their 
friendship,  they  were  called  the  Sacred  Band, 
and  their  valour  was  as  permanent  as  their 
friendship.  During  a  long  succession  of  years, 
they  proved  victorious  wherever  they  fought ; 
and  at  length  fell  together,  with  immortal  glory, 
in  the  field  of  CheroDssa,  with  the  fall  of  Thebes, 
of  Athens,  and  of  Greeoe.  Such,  in  general, 
were  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  those 
rival  republics,*  when  they  were  encouraged  by 
Iheir  respective  chiefs  to  decide  their  preten- 
sions by  the  event  of  a  battle. 

In  the  interval  of  several  months,  between  the 
>^.  congress  at  Sparta  and  the  invasion 

9^^*  of  Bceotia,  Agesilaus  and  his  son 
A^V'^71  Archidamus  collected  the  domestic 
*  strengthof  their  republic,  and  sum- 
moned the  tardy  aid  of  their  confederates.  Sick- 
ness prevented  the  Spartan  king  from  taking 
the  field  in  person;  but  his  advice  prevailed 
with  the  ephori  and  senate,  to  command  his 
coUeaofue  Cleombrotus  (who,  in  the  former 
year,  had  conducted  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  into  Phocis,  in  order  to  repel  the  The- 
bans  from  that  country,)  to  march  without  delay 
into  the  hostile  territory,  with  assurance  of 
being  speedily  Joined  by  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment. The  rendezvous  was  appointed  in  the 
plain  of  Louctra,  which  surrounded  an  obscure 
village  of  the  same  name,  situate  on  the  Bcscr 
tian  frontier,  almost  at  the  equal  distance  often 
miles  frdm  the  sea  and  from  Plataea.  The  plain 
was  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  lofty 
ridires  of  Helicon,  Cithssron,  and  Cynocephalas; 
and  the  village  was  hitherto  remarkable  only 
fbr  the  tomb  of  two  Theban  damsels,  the 
daughters  of  Scedasns,  who  had  been  violated 
by  the  brutality  of  three  Spartan  youths.  The 
dishonoured  females  had  ended  their  disgrace 
by  a  voluntary  death ;  and  the  afflicted  father 
had  imitated  the  example  of  their  despair,  after 
imploring  vengeance  in  vain  from  gods  and 
men.2 

The  Spartans  and  their  confederates  joined 
forces  in  this  neighbourhood,  after  repelling  a 
few  Theban  detachments  which  guarded  the 
defiles  of  Mount  Helicon.  Their  army  amount- 
ed to  twenty-four  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen 
hundred  horse.  The  Thebans  could  not  muster 
half  that  strength,  after  assembling  all  their 


1  PloL  In  P«lomd.  t.  IL  p. 
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troops,  which  had  been  scattered  over  the  fron- 
tier, in  order  to  oppose  the  desultory  irmptiona 
of  the  enemy.  Their  cavalry,  however,  nearly 
equalled  those  of  the  Spartans  in  number,  and 
far  excelled  them  in  discipline  and  in  valour. 
Epaminondas  exhorted  them  to  march,  and 
repel  the  invaders,  if  they  would  prevent  the 
defection  of  Bosotia,  and  avoid  the  dangers  and 
di^race  of  a  siege.  They  readily  obeyed,  and 
proceeded  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  on 
which  having  encamped,  they  obtained  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  forces  in  the  plain. 

Having  heard  an  account  of  the  saperior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  Thebans  still  deter- 
mined to  give  them  battle.  But  as  the  eyes  ar* 
the  most  timorous  of  the  senses,  they  were 
seized  with  terror  and  consternation  at  behold- 
ing the  massy  extent  of  the  Spartan  camp. 
Several  of  the  colleagues  of  Epaminondas  (fbr 
he  had  no  fewer  than  six)  were  averse  to  an 
engagement,  strongly  dissuading  the  general 
from  this  dangerous  measure,  and  artftilly  in- 
creasing the  panic  of  the  troops,  by  reconntin|r 
many  sinister  omens  and  prodigies.  The  mag- 
nanimous chief  opposed  the  dangerous  torrent 
of  superstitious  terror,  by  a  verse  of  Homer,* 
importing,  that  to  men  engaged  in  the  pious 
duty  of  defending  their  country,  no  particular 
indication  was  necessary  of  the  favourable  will 
of  heaven,  since  they  were  immediately  em- 
ployed in  a  service  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the 
gods.  At  the  same  time,  he  counteracted  the 
dejection  oftheir  imaginary  fears,  by  encourage- 
ments equally  chimerical,  it  was  circulated, 
by  his  contrivance,  that  the  Theban  temples  had 
opened  of  their  own  accord,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  priestesses  had  announced  a  victory; 
that  tlie  armour  of  Hercules,  reposited  in  the 
Cadmcea,  had  suddenly  disappeared,  as  if  that 
invincible  hero  in  person  had  gone  to  battle  in 
defence  of  his  Theban  countrymen ;  above  all, 
an  ancient  oracle  was  carefully  handed  about, 
denouncing  defeat  and  ruin  to  the  Spartans 
near  the  indignant  tomb  of  the  daughters  of 
Scedasns.  These  artifices  gained  the  multi- 
tude, while  arguments  more  rational  prevailed 
with  their  leaders,  of  whom  the  majority  at 
length  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
greneral. 

Before  conducting  them  to  battle,  Epaminon- 
das displayed  his  confidence  of  victory,  by  per- 
mitting all  those  to  retire,  who  either  disap- 
proved his  cause,  or  were  averse  to  share  hh 
danger ;  a  permission  which  the  Thespians  first 
thought  proper  to  embrace.  The  un warlike 
crowd  of  attendants,  whoee  services  were  use- 
less in  time  of  action,  gradually  seized  the  same 
opportunity  to  leave  the  camp.  The  swelling 
multitude  appeared  as  a  second  army  to  the 
Spartans,  who  sent  a  powerful  detachment  to 
oppose  them.  The  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  the 
enemy  threw  them  back  on  the  Thebans,  whoee 
hopes  were  enlivened  by  the  unexpected  return 
of  such  a  considerable  reinforcement.  Thus 
encouraged,  they  determined  unanimously  to 
stand  by  their  admired  chief,  and  either  to  de- 
fend their  country ,^r  to  perish  in  the  attempt; 
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and  the  ardour  of  the  troops  eqaalUn^  the  ekill 
of  the  general  the  union  of  laoh  advantages 
rendered  them  invincible. 

Cleombrotus  had  disposed  liis  forces  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  according  to  an  ancient  and 
favourite  practice  of  the  Spartans.  His  cavalry 
were  posted  in  squadrons  along  the  front  of  the 
right  wing,  where  he  commanded  in  person. 
The  allies  composed  the  loft  wing,  conducted  by 
Archidamus.  The  Theban  general,  perceiving 
this  dispositition,  and  sensible  that  the  issue  of 
the  batUe  would  chiefly  depend  on  the  domes- 
tic troops  of  Sparta,  determined  to  charge  vi- 
gorously with  his  left,  in  order  to  seize  or  de- 
stroy the  person  of  Cleombrotus ;  thinking  that 
should  this  design  succeed,  the  Spartans  must 
be  discouraged  and  repelled ;  and  that  even  the 
attempt  must  occasion  great  disorder  in  their 
ranks,  as  the  bravest  would  hasten,  from  every 
qaarter,  to  defend  the  sacred  person  of  their 
king.  Having  resolved,  therefore,  to  commit 
the  fortune  of  the  day  to  the  bravery  of  the  left 
division  of  his  forces,  be  strengthened  it  with 
the  choice  of  his  heavy-armed  men,  whom  he 
drew  up  fifty  deep.  The  cavalry  were  placed 
in  the  van,  to  oppose  the  Spartan  horse,  whom 
they  excelled  in  experience  and  valour.  Pelo- 
pidas,  with  the  Sacred  Band,  flanked  the  whole 
on  the  left ;  and  deeming  no  particular  station 
worthy  of  their  prowess,  they  were  prepared  to 
appear  in  every  tumult  of  the  field,  whither 
they  might  be  called,  either  by  an  opportunity 
of  success,  or  by  the  prospect  of  distinguished 
danger.  The  principal  inconvenience  to  which 
the  Thebans  were  exposed,  in  advancing  to  the 
charge,  was  that  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
wide-extended  arms  of  Uie  Spartan  crescent. 
Thii  danger  the  general  foresaw;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  it,  he  spread  out  his  right  wing,  of 
which  the  files  had  only  six  men  in  depth,  and 
the  ranks  proceeding  in  an  oblique  Ime,  diverged 
the  farther  from  the  enemy,  in  proportion  as 
they  extended  in  length. 
Qj  The  action  began  with  the  caval- 

eii^  ry,  which,  on  the  Spartan  side,  con- 

A.'c  371  "'^^  chiefly  of  such  horses  as  were 
*  kept  for  pleasure  by  the  richer  citi- 
sens  in  times  of  peace;  and  which,  proving  an 
unequal  match  for  the  disciplined  valour  of  the 
Thebans,  were  speedily  broken,  and  thrown 
back  on  the  infantry.  Their  repulse  and  rout 
occasioned  considerable  disorder  in  the  Lacedie- 
monian  ranks,  which  was  greatly  heightened 
by  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  Sacred  Band. 
Epaminondas  availed  himself  of  this  momen- 
tary confusion  to  perform  one  of  those  rapid 
evolutions  which  commonly  decide  the  fortune 
of  battles.  He  formed  his  strongest,  but  least 
numerous  division,  into  a  compact  wedge,  with 
a  sharp  point  and  with  spreading  flanks ;  jsx- 
pecting  that  the  Lacedfemonians,  as  soon  as 
they  had  recovered  their  ranks,  would  attack 
the  weaker  and  more  extended  part  of  his  army, 
which,  from  the  oblique  arrangement  in  which 
it  had  been  originally  drawn  up,  seemed  pre- 
pared for  a  retreat.  The  event  answered  his 
expectation.  While  the  Lacediemonians  ad- 
vanced agrainst  his  right  wii^,  where  they  found 
little  or  no  resistance,  he  rushed  forward  with 
bif  1^;  imd  darting  like  the  beak  of  a  gal- 


ley^ on  the  flank  of  the  enemyt  bore  down  every 
thing  before  him,  until  he  arrived  near  the  post 
occupied  by  Cleombrotus.  The  urgency  of  the 
danger  recalled  to  their  ancient  principles  the 
degenerate  disciples  of  Lycurgus.  The  bravest 
warriors  flew  from  every  quarter  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  prince,  covered  him  with  their 
shields,  and  defended  him  with  their  swords 
and  lances.  Their  impetuous  valour  resisted 
the  intrepid  progress  of  the  Thebans,  till  the 
Spartan  horemen,  who  attended  the  person  of 
Cleombrotus,  were  totally  cut  ofi*,  and  the  king 
himself,  pierced  with  many  wounds,  fell  on 
the  breathless  or  expiring  bodies  of  his  gener- 
ous defenders.  The  faU  of  the  chief  gaye 
new  rage  to  the  battle.  Anger,  resentment, 
and  despair,  by  turns  agitated  the  Spartans. 
According  to  the  superstitious  ideas  of  pagan- 
ism, the  death  of  their  king  appeared  to  them  a 
slight  misfortune,  compared  with  the  disgrace- 
ful impiety  of  committing  his  mangled  remains 
to  the  insults  of  an  enemy.  To  prevent  this 
abomination,  they  exerted  their  utmost  valour, 
and  their  strenuous  efforts  were  successful. 
But  they  could  not  obtain  any  further  advan- 
tage. Epaminondas  was  careful  to  fortify  his 
ranks,  and  to  maintain  his  order  of  battlo ;  and 
the  firmness  and  rapidity  of  his  regular  assaiilt 
gained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory  over  the 
desperate  resistance  of  broken  troops.  The 
principal  strength  of  the  allies  had  hitherto 
remained  inactive,  unwilling  rashly  to  engage 
in  a  battle,  the  motives  of  which  they  had 
never  heartily  approved.  The  defeat  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  the  death  of  Cleombrotus, 
decided  their  wavering  irresolution.  They  de- 
termined, almost  with  one  accord,  to  decline 
the  engagement;  their  retreat  was  efiected 
with  the  loss  of  shout  two  thousand  men ;  and 
the  Thebans  remained  sole  masters  of  the  field.' 
The  care  of  burying  the  dead,  and  the  fear 
of  reducing  the  enemy  to  despair,  seemed  to 
have  prevented  Epaminondas  from  pursuing 
the  vanquished  to  their  camp ;  which,  as  it  was 
strongly  fortified,  could  not  be  taken  without 
great  slaughter  of  the  assailants.  When  the 
Lacedemonians  had  assembled  within  the  de- 
fence of  their  ditch  and  rampart,  their  security 
from  immediate  danger  allowed  them  time  to 
reflect  with  astonishment  and  sorrow  on  the 
humiliating  consequences  of  their  recent  dis- 
aster. Whether  they  considered  the  number 
of  the  slain,  or  reflected  on  the  mortifying  loss 
of  national  honour,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  per- 
ceive, that,  on  no  former  occasion,  the  glory  of 
their  country  had  ever  received  such  a  fatal 
wound.  Many  Spartans  declared  their  disgrace 
too  heavy  to  be  borne;  that  they  never  would 
permit  their  ancient  laurels  to  be  buried  under 
a  Theban  trophy ;  and  that,  instead  of  craving 
their  dead  under  the  protection  of  a  treaty, 
(which  would  be  acknowledging  their  defeat,^ 
Uiey  were  determined  to  return  into  the  field, 
and  to  recover  them  by  force  of  arms.  This 
manly,  but  dangerous  resolution,  was  con- 
.demneid  in  the  council  of  war,  by  the  officers 
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•f  iiMMt  ezpfiMnoe  and  MitfaoritT.  Tbmj  ob- 
Mffveil,  disl  of  aeven  hundred  Sptrteui  who 
fougrht  in  the  engagement,  four  hundred  had 
&llen ;  that  the  Lmoedemoniuia  had  lost  one 
thousand,  and  Uie  allies  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred. Their  army  indeed  still  outnumbered 
that  of  the  enemj;  but  their  domestic  forces 
formed  scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  their  strength, 
nor  could  they  repose  any  confidence  in  the 
forced  assistance  of  their  reluctant  confederates, 
who,  emboldened  by  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta, 
declared  their  unwillingness  to  renew  the  bat- 
tle, and  scarcely  conceded  their  satisfaction  at 
the  humiliation  and  disgrace  of  that  haughty 
and  tyrannical  republic.  Yielding,  therefore, 
to  the  necessity  of  this  nuserable  juncture,  the 
Spartans  sent  a  herald  to  crave  their  dead,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  rictory  of  the  Thebans.> 

Before  they  found  it  convenient  to  return 
home,  the  fatal  tidings  had  reached  their  capi- 
tal ;  and  on  this  memorable  occasion,  the  Spar- 
tans exhibited  that  striking  pec  diarity  of  beha- 
viour, which  naturally  resultr...  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus.  Avail '  g  himself  of  the 
extraordinary  respect  whir-  uncultivated  na- 
tions bestow  on  military  courage,  in  preference 
to  all  other  virtues  and  accomplishments,  that 
legislator  allowed  to  the  ihan  who  had  lost  his 
defensive  armour,  or  who  had  fled  in  Uie  day 
of  battle,  but  one  melancholy  alternative,  more 
dreadful  than  death  to  a  ^uerous  mind.  The 
unfortunate  soldier  was  either  driven  into  per- 
petual banishment,  and  subjected  to  every  in- 
dignity which,  in  a  rude  age,  would  naturally 
be  inflicted  by  the  resentment  of  neighbouring 
and  hostile  tribes ;  or,  if  he  submitted  to  remain 
at  home,  he  was  excluded  from  the  public  ss- 
semblies,  from  every  office  of  power  or  honour, 
from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  almost 
from  the  society  of  men,  without  the  shadow  of 
a  hope  ever  to  amend  his  condition.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  stem  law,  which  seems  to  hav? 
been  forgotten  in  the  field  of  Lenctra,  was  illus- 
trated in  a  very  striking  manner,  after  that  un- 
fortunate battle. 

The  messenger  of  bad  news  arrived,  while 
tile  Spartans,  according  to  annual  custom,  were 
celebrating,  in. the  month  of  July,  gymnastic 
and  musical  entertainments,  and  invoking  hea- 
ven to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  approaching 
autumn.  Being  introduced  to  the  Ephori,  he 
informed  them  of  the  public  disaster.  These  ma- 
gistrates commanded  the  festival  to  proceed ; 
sending,  however,  to  each  family  a  list  of  the 
warriors  whom  it  had  lost,  and  enjoining  the 
women  to  abstain  from  unavailing  lamentations. 
Next  day,  the  fatheri  and  other  relations  of 
such  as  had  perished  in  the  field  of  battle,  ap- 
peared  in  the  public  places,  dressed  in  their 
gayest  attire,  saluting  and  congratulating  each 
other  on  the  bravery  of  their  brethren  or  chil- 
dren. But  the  kinsmen  of  those  who  had  saved 
themselves  by  a  shameful  flight,  either  remain- 
ed at  home,  brooding  in  silence  over  their  do- 
mestic affliction,  or,  if  they  ventured  abroad, 
discovered  everv  symptom  of  unutterable  an- 
guish and  despair.  Their  persons  were  shame- 
fully neglected,  their  garments  rent,  their  arms 
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folded,  llMir  eyas  fixed  inunovMUy  on  thm 
ground ;  expecting,  in  humble  resignatioii,  thm 
sentence  of  eternal  ignominy  read^  to  be  de* 
nounced  by  the  magistrate  against  the  unworUij 
causes  of  their  sorrow.'  But,  on  this  critical 
emergency,  the  rigour  of  the  Spartan  discq>liiM 
was  mitigated  by  Agesilaus,  whom  the  number 
and  rank  of  the  criminals  deterred  from  inflict- 
ing on  them  the  merited  punishment.  He  en- 
deavoured to  atone  for  abandoning  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  by  what  may  appear  a  verr  puerile 
expedient;  **Let  us  suppose,"  said  he,  **t]ie 
sacred  institutions  of  Lycurgus  to  have  slept 
during  one  unfortunate  day,  but  henceforth  lei 
them  resume  their  wonted  vigour  and  activity  :*" 
a  sentence  extravagantly  praised  by  many  wri- 
ters, as  preserving- the  authority  of  the  laws, 
while  it  spared  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  Bat 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  discover  the 
admired  sagacity  of  Agesilaus  in  dispenfln^ 
this  act  of  lenity ;  so,  on  the  other,  we  cannot 
condemn  as  imprudent  the  act  itself^  which  the 
present  circumstances  of  his  countiy  rendered 
not  only  expedient,  but  necessanr.  If  Sparta 
had  been  the  populous  capital  of  an  extensive 
territory,  the  lives  of  three  hundred  cittieni 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  usefully  sacrificed  to 
the  honour  of  military  discipline.  But  a  com- 
munity exceedingly  small,  and  actually  weaken- 
ed by  the  loss  of  four  hundred  members,  could 
scarcely  have  survived  another  blow  equally 
destructive.  No  distant  prospect  of  advantage, 
therefore,  could  have  justified  such  an  unsea- 
sonable severity. 

nivmn  when  the  intelligence  was  dif- 

Vy  "P-       fused  over  Oreece,  that  the  The- 
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'  hundred  men,  had  raised  an  immor- 
tal trophv  over  the  strength  and  renown  of 
Sparta,  tne  importance  of  this  event  became 
every  where  conspicuous.  The  desire,  and 
hope,  of  a  revolution  in  public  affairs,  filled 
the  Peloponnesus  with  agitation  and  tumult. 
Eleans,  Arcadians,  and  Argives,  eveiy  people 
who  had  been  influenced  by  Spartan  councala^ 
or  intimidated  by  Spartan  power,  opoily  ae- 
pired  at  independence.  The  less  considerable 
states  expected  to  remain  thenceforth  unmo- 
lested, no  longer  paying  contributions,  nor  obey- 
ing every  idle  summons  tq  war.  The  more 
powerful  republics  breathed  hatred  and  re- 
venge, and  gloried  in  an  opportunity  of  takin|r 
vengeance  on  the  proud  senators  of  Sparta,  for 
the  calamities  which  they  had  so  often  inflicted 
on  their  neighbours. 

But  amidst  this  general  ferment,  and  while 
every  other  people  were  guided  rather  by  their 
passions  and  animosities,  than  by  the  principles 
of  justice  or  sound  policy,  the  Athenians  ex- 
hibited an  illustrious  example  of  political  mode- 
ration.* Immediately  after  the  battle  of  LCoe- 
tra,  a  Theban  herald,  adorned  with  the  em- 
blems of  peace  and  victory,  had  been  despatched 
to  Athens,  in  order  to  relate  the  particulars  of 
the  engagement,  and  to  invite  the  Athenians 
to  an  offensive  alliance  against  a  republic, 
which  had  ever  proved  the  most  dangerous,  as 
well  as  the  most  mveterate  enemy  of  their 
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oouatiy.  Bat  the  awembly  of  Athens,  goTenied 
by  the  magnanimity^  or  rather  by  the  prudence, 
of  Timotheos  and  Iphicrates,  determined  to 
humble  their  riyalB,  not  to  destroy  them. 

The  ancient  and  illastrious  merit  of  the  Spar- 
tans, their  important  services  during  the  Per- 
sian war,  and  the  fame  of  their  laws  and  dis- 
cipUne,  which  still  rendered  them  a  respectable 
branch  of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  might  have 
a  considerable  influence  in  producing  this  reso- 
lution. But  it  chiefly  proceeded  from  a  jealousy 
of  the  growing  power  of  Thebes,  the  situation 
of  whose  territories  might  soon  render  her  a 
more  formidable  opponent  to  Athens,  than  even 
Sparta  herself.  This  political  consideration  for 
once  prevailed  over  a  deep-rooted  national  an- 
tipathy. The  Theban  herald  was  not  received 
with  respect,  nor  even  with  decency.  He  was 
not  entertained  in  public,  according  to  the  es- 
tablished hospitality  of  the  Greeks;  and  al- 
though the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (who 
usually  answered  foreign  ambassadors^  was 
then  assembled  in  the  citadel,  he  was  allowed 
to  return  home  without  receiving  the  smallest 
satisfaction  on  the  subject  of  his  demand.  But 
the  Athenians,  though  unwilling  to  second  the 
resentment,  and  promote  the  prosperity  of 
Thebes,  prepared  to  derive  every  possible  ad- 
vantage from  the  misfortunes  and  distress  of 
Sparta.  Convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
loponnesus would  no  longer  be  inclined  to  fol- 
low her  standard,  and  share  her  danger  and  sd- 
versity,  they  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
delivering  them  for  ever  from  her  yoke ;  and, 
lest  any  other  people  might  attain  the  rank 
which  the  Spartans  once  held,  and  raise  their 
own  importance  on  the  ruins  of  public  free- 
dom, ambassadors  were  sent  successively  to  the 
several  cities,  requiring  their  respective  com- 
pliance with  thcr  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  Against 
such  as  rejected  this  overture,  war  was  de- 
nounced in  the  name  of  Athens  and  her  allies ; 
which  was  declaring  to  all  Greece,  that  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  had  pot  the  balance  of  power 
in  her  hands,  and  that  she  had  determined  to 
checJc  the  ambition  of  every  republic  whose 
views  were  too  aspiring.^ 

Disappointed  of  the  assistance  of  Athens, 
the  Thebans  had  recourse  to  an  ally  not  less 
powerful.  The  extensive  and  fertile  territory 
of  Theesaly,  which  had  been  so  long  weaken- 
ed by  division,  was  fortunately  united  under 
the  government  of  Jason  of  Pheras,  a  man 
whose  abilities  and  enterprising  ambition  seem- 
ed destined  to  change  the  face  of  the  ancient 
world.'  To  the  native  virtues  of  hospitality 
and  magnificence,  which  peculiarly  distinguish- 
ed his  country,  Jason  added  indefatigaUe  la- 
bour and  invincible  coursgo,  with  a  mind  ca- 
pable to  conceive  the  loftiest  designs,  and  a 
character  ready  to  promote  them  by  the  mean- 
est artifioeB.0  His  family  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  formed 
the  wealthiest  house  in  Phere,  which  had  al- 
ready attained  considerable  pre-eminence  over 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Theesaly.  By  con- 
trivances extremely  unworthy  ^f  that  greatness 
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to  which  they  ftequentl^  conduct,  Jason  de- 
ceived his  brothers  and  kmsmen,  and  appropri- 
ated almost  the  sole  use  of  his  domestic  opu- 
lence. With  this  he  hired  a  well-appointed 
body  of  mercenaries,  by  whose  assistance  he 
acquired  greater  authority  in  Phere,  than  any 
former  general  or  king  had  ever  enjoyed.^  But 
the  government  of  a  sin^e  city  could  not  sa- 
tisfy his  aspiring  mind.  By  stratagem,  by  sur- 
prise, or  b^  force,  he  extended  his  dominion 
over  the  richest  parts  of  Theesaly ;  and  wss 
ready  to  grasp  the  whole,  when  his  designs 
were  obstructed  by  the  powerful  opposition  of 
Polydamas  the  Pharsalisn.> 

Next  to  Phern  and  Larissa,  Pbarsalus  was  the 
laigest  and  most  flourishing  city  in  that  north- 
em  division  of  Greece.  But  Uie  inhabitants, 
distracted  by  factions,  exhausted  their  strength 
in  civil  discord  and  sedition,  until  a  ray  of  wis- 
dom illuminating  both  parties,  they  committed 
their  differences,  and  themselves,  to  the  probity 
and  patriotism  of  Polydamas,  which  were  equally 
respected  at  home  and  abroad.  For  several 
years  Polydamas  commanded  the  citadel,  and 
administered  justice  and  the  finances  with  such 
diligence  and  fidelity,  as  might  reasonably  have 
entitled  him  to  the  glorious  appellation  of  Fa- 
ther of  his  country.  He  firmly  opposed  and 
counteracted  the  secret  practices,  as  well  as  the 
open  designs,  of  Jason,  who  eagerly  solicited 
his  friendship  by  every  motive  that  could  actu- 
ate a  mind  of  less  detemiined  integrity. 

At  a  conference  which  was  held  between 
them  at  Pbarsalus,  where  Jason  had  come  alone 
and  unattended,  the  better  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  a  generous  adversary,  the  Pher«aa 
displayed  the  magnitude  of  his  power  and  re- 
sources, which  it  seemed  impossible  for  the 
weakness  of  Pbarsalus  to  resist;  and  promised, 
that,  on  surrendering  the  citadel  of  that  place, 
which  must  otherwise  soon  yield  to  force,  Po- 
lydamas should  enjoy  in  Thessaly  the  second 
rank  after  himself;  that  he  would  regard  him 
as  his  friend  and  colleague  ;  nor  could  there  re- 
main a  doubt  that  their  united  labours  might 
raise  their  common  country  to  that  station  in 
Greece  which  it  had  been  Iong»entitled  to  hold« 
That  the  subjugation  of  the  neighbouring  states 
opened  vaster  prospects,  whi<m  forced  them- 
selves irresistibly  on  his  mind,  when  he  consi- 
dered the  natural  advantages  of  Thessaly,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  swiftness  of  the  horses, 
the  disciplined  bravery  and  martial  ardour  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  no  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, or  in  Asia,  was  able  to  contend. 

Polydamas  heard  with  pleasure  the  praises 
of  his  native  laiid,  and  admired  the  magna- 
nimity'of  Jason.  But  he  observed,  that  his 
fellow  citizens  had  honoured  him  with  a  trust 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  betray ; 
and  that  their  comrounitv  still  enjoyed  the  al- 
liance of  Sparta,  from  which  the  neighbouring 
cities  had  revolted.  That  he  was  determined 
to  demand  the  protection  of  that  republic ;  and 
if  the  Lacedemonians  were  willing  and  able  to 
afford  him  any  effectual  assistance,  he  would 
defend  to  the  last  extremity  the  walls  of  Pbar- 
salus.   Jason  commended  his  integrity  and  p»* 
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triotism,  which,  he  d«clu«d,  inspired  him  with 
the  w&rmer  deaire  to  obtain  the  friendship  of 
such  mn  illuetrioos  character. 
^,  Soon  afterwards  Poly  damas  went 

?^'  ^  Sptf  t^  &nd  proposed  his  demand 
^' p  ^^  in  the  council;  exhorting  the  ma- 
A.  .  y  u.  gristrates  not  only  to  undertake  the 
expedition,  but  to  undertake  it  with  vigour ; 
for  if  they  expected  to  oppose  the  forces  of  Ja- 
son by  their  undisciplined  peasants,  or  half- 
armed  slaves,  they  would  infaUibly  bring  dis- 
grace on  themselves,  and  ruin  on  their  confede- 
rates. The  Lacedemonians  were  deeply  engaged 
in  the  Theban  war,  which  had  been  hitherto 
carried  on  unsuccessfully.  They  prudently  de- 
clined, therefore,  the  invitation  of  Polydamas ; 
who,  returning  to  Thessaly,  held  a  second  con- 
ference with  Jason.  He  still  refused  to  sur- 
render the  citadel,  but  promised  to  use  his  best 
endeavouri  for  making  the  PharBalians  submit 
of  their  own  accord ;  and  offered  his  only  son 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  Jason  accepted  the 
offer,  and,  by  the  influence  of  Polydamas,  was 
soon  afterwards  declared  captain-general  of 
Pharsalus  and  all  Thessaly ;  a  modest  appella- 
tion, under  which  he  enjoyed  the  full  extent  of 
royal  power. * 

He  began  his  reign  by  adjusting,  with  equity 
and  precision,  the  proportion  of  taxes,  and  the 
contingent  of  troops,  to  be  raised  by  the  several 
cities  in  his  dominions.  The  new  levies,  added 
to  his  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  amounted 
to  eight  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  heavj- 
armed  foot,  and  such  a  body  of  targeteers,  as 
no  nation  of  antiquity  could  match.^  But* 
numbers  formed  the  least  advantageous  dis- 
tinction of  the  army  of  Jason.  Every  day  he 
exercised  his  troops  in  person ;  dispensed  re- 
wards and  punishments;  cashiered  the  slothful 
and  effeminate ;  honoured  the  brave  and  dili- 
gent with  double,  and  sometimes  treble  pay, 
with  large  donatives  in  money,  and  with  such 
other  presents  as  peculiarly  suited  their  re- 
spective tastes.  By  this  judicious  plan  of  mill- 
tary  administration,  the  soldiers  of  Jason  be- 
came alike  attached  to  their  duty,  and  to  the 
person  of  their  general,  whose  standard  they 
were  ready  to  S>llow  into  any  part  of  the 
world.* 

He  began  his  military  operations  by  subduing 
the  Dryopes,^  the  Dolopians,  and  the  other 
small  hut  warlike  tribes,  inhabiting  the  long 
and  intricate  chain  of  mounts  (Eta  and  Pindus, 
which  form  the  southern  frontier  of  Thessaly. 
Then  turning  northwards,  he  struck  terror  into 
Macedon,  and  compelled  Amyntas  to  become 
his  ally,  and  most  probably  his  tributary.  Thus 
fortified  on  both  sides,  he  retaliated  the  inroads 
of  the  Phocians,  who  had  long  profited  of  the 
divisions,  and  insulted  the  weakness,  of  his 
country ;  and  by  conquering  the  small  and  un- 
cultivated district  of  Epirus,  which  then  formed 
a  barbarous  principality  under  Alcetas,'  an  an- 
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cestor  of  the  renowned  Pyrrhus,  he  extende^I 
the  dominion  of  Thessaly  from  the  JEgean  to 
the  Ionian  sea,  and  encompassed,  as  with  a  belt, 
the  utmost  breadth  of  the  Grecian  republics. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  subjugation,  or 
at  least  the  command,  of  those  immortal  com- 
monwealths, was  the  aim  of  tlie  Thessalian 
prince,  who  declared  to  his  fViends,  that  he  ex- 
pected, by  the  assistance  of  Greece,  to  imitate 
the  glorious  example  of  Cyrus  and  Agesilaus, 
and  to  effect,  by  the  united  strength  of  the  con* 
federacy,  what  these  generals  had  nearly  ac- 
complished by  a  body  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
soldiers.0  While  the  Spartans,  however,  pre* 
served  their  long-boasted  pre-eminence,  and 
regarded  it  as  their  hereditary  and  unalienable 
right  to  conduct  their  confederates  to  war,  Ja- 
son could  not  hope  to  attain  the  principal  com- 
mand in  an  Asiatic  expedition.  As  the  natural 
enemy  of  that  haughty  people,  he  rejoiced  in 
their  unprosperous  war  against  the  Thebans ; 
nor  could  he  receive  small  satisfaction  from  be- 
holding the  southern  states  of  Greece  engaged 
in  perpetual  warfare,  while  he  himself  main- 
tained a  respected  neutrality,  and  watched  the 
first  favourable  occasion  of  interfering,  with  de- 
cisive effect,  in  the  final  settlement  of  that 
country. 

He  seldom  ventured  indeed  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but,  in  order  to  examine  matters  more 
nearly,  he  undertook,  upon  very  extraordinary 
pretences,  several  journeys  to  Athens  and 
Thebes.  From  policy,  and  perhaps  from  in- 
clination, he  had  formed  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 
those  republics,  and  particularly  with  Pelopi- 
das  and  Timotheus.  The  latter,  after  serving 
his  country  with  equal  glory  and  success,  was, 
according  to  the  usual  fortune  of  Athenian 
commanders,  exposed  to  a  cruel  persecution  of 
his  rivals  and  enemies,  which  endangered  his 
honour  and  his  life.  On  the  day  of  trial  the 
admirers  and  friends  of  that  great  man  appear- 
ed in  the  Athenian  assembly,  in  order  to  inter- 
cede with  his  judges ;  and  among  the  rest,  Jason, 
habited  in  the  robe  of  a  suppliant,  humbly  so- 
liciting the  release  of  Timotheus,  from  a  peo- 
ple who  would  not  probably  have  denied  a 
much  greater  favour  to  the  simple  recommen- 
dation of  so  powerful  a  prince.^  In  a  visit  tu 
Thebes,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  or  secure  thr 
attachment  of  Epaminondas,  by  large  presents 
and  promises;  but  the  illustrious  Theban, 
whose  independent  and  honourable  poverty  had 
rejected  the  assistance  of  his  friends  and  fellow 
citizens,  spurned  with  disdain  the  insolent  ge- 
nerosity of  a  stranger.^  Tet,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Pelopidas,  Jason  ^contracted  an  engage- 
ment of  hospitality  with  the  Thebans,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  invited  to  join  their 
armfl,  after  their  memorable  victory  at  Leuctra. 

The  Thessalian  prince  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, though  his  designs  respecting  Greece  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  execution.     He  was  actually 
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engaged  in  war  with  the  Phociana,  of  which, 
whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  the  real  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  the  superintendence  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  the  administration  of  the 
•acred  treasure.  To  avoid  marching  through 
a  hostile  territory,  he  ordered  his  gafleys  to  be 
equipped,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  proceed  by 
sea  to  the  coast  of  Bceotia.  His  naval  prepa- 
rations amused  the  attention  of  the  Phocians, 
while  Jason  entered  their  country  with  a  body 
of  two  thousand  light  horse,  and  advanced 
with  such  rapidity  that  he  waj  every  where  the 
first  messenger  of  his  own  arrival. 

By  this  unusual  celerity,  he  joined,  without 
encouatering  any  obstacle,  the  army  of  the  The- 
bans,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leuctra,at  no  great  distance  from  the  enemy. 
Instead  of  an  auxiliary,  Jason  thought  it  more 
suitable  to  his  interest  to  act  the  part  of  a  medi- 
ator. He  exhorted  the  Thebans  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  advantages  which  they  had  already  ob- 
tained, without  driving  their  adversaries  to  des- 
pair ;  that  the  recent  history  of  their  own  re- 
public, and  of  Sparta,  should  teach  them  to 
remember  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  La- 
cedemonians, on  the  other  hand,  he  reminded 
of  the  difference  between  a  victorious  and  van- 
quished army.  That  the  present  crisis  seemed 
totally  adverse  to  the  re-establishment  of  their 
greatness ;  that  they  should  yield  to  the  fatality 
of  circumstances,  and  watch  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  restore  the  tarnished  lustre  of 
their  arms.  His  arguments  prevailed ;  hostili- 
ties were  suspended ;  the  terms  of  a  peace  wore 
proposed  and  accepted :  but  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  so  little 
confidence  in  this  sudden  negotiation,  that  they 
decamped  the  night  following,  and  continued  to 
inarch  homeward,  with  the  diligence  of  distrust 
and  fear,  until  they  got  entirely  beyond  reach 
of  the  Thebans.^ 

Jason  had  not,  probably,  more  confidence  in 
a  treaty  hastily  concluded  between  enemies, 
whose  resentments  were  irritated  and  inflamed 
by  BO  many  mutual  injuries  offered  and  retorted. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  contrary  to  his 
views  than  a  sincere  and  lasting  peace  between 
these  powerful  republics ;  but  as  this  was  not  to 
be  apprehended,  he  wished  to  obtain  the  reputa- 
tion of  appeasmg  the  dissensions  of  Oreece ;  a 


circumstance  of  great  importance  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  ambitious  designs. 

In  his  return  home,  he  demolished  the  walls 
of  Heradea,  a  town  situate  near  the  straits  of 
Thermopyln ;  not  fearing,  says  his  hietorian,*^ 
Olvmn  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  Greek  states  should 
^^n  "'  invade  his dominionsfrom  that  side, 
A  C  370  ^"^  unwilling  to  leave  a  place  of 
*  such  strength  on  his  frontier,  which, 
if  seized  by  a  powertul  neighbour,  might  ob- 
struct his  passage  into  Greece.  Thither  he 
determined  to  return  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Pythian  games,  at  which  he  meant  to  claim 
the  right  of  presiding,  as  an  honour  due  both 
to  his  piety  and  to  his  power.  He  commanded, 
therefore,  the  cities  and  villages  of  Thessaly  to 
fatten  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  oxen,  and  pro- 
posed honourable  rewards  to  such  cUstricts  aj 
furnished  the  best  victims  for  the  altars  of 
Apollo.  Without  any  burdensome  impositioii 
on  his  subjects,  he  collected  a  thousand  oxeu, 
and,  of  smaller  cattle,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand.  At  the  same  time,  he  prepared  the 
whole  military  strength  of  his  kingdom,  by 
whose  assistance,  still  more  effectually  than  by 
the  merit  of  his  sacrifices,  he  might  maintain 
his  pretensions  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
games,  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacred  treasure,  which  he  re- 
garded as  so  many  previous  steps  to  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  and  Asia.  But,  amidst  these 
lofty  projects,  Jason,  while  reviewing  the  Phe- 
nean  cavalry,  was  stabbed  by  seven  youths, 
who  approadied  him,  on  pretence  of  demand- 
mg  justice  against  each  other.  Two  of  the  as-> 
sassins  were  despatched  by  his  guards.  Five 
mounted  fleet  horses,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  use,  and  escaped  to  the  Grecian  i»- 
publics,  in  which  they  were  received  with  uni- 
versal acclamations  of  joy,  and  honoured  as  the 
saviours  of  their  country  from  the  formidable 
power  of  a  brave  but  ambitious  tyrant i*  The 
projects  and  the  empire  of  Jason  perished  with 
himself;  Thessaly,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  explain,  relapsed  into  its  former  state  of  di- 
vision and  weakness :  but  it  is  the  business  of 
history  to  relate  not  only  great  actions,  but 
great  designs ;  and  even  the  designs  of  Jason 
announce  the  approaching  downfaU  of  Grecian 
freedom. 
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eigne  if  Tfubee — Dieconeerted  by  Athene — Petopidae^e  Expedition  in  Theeealy — The  Arcadiani 
eeiMt  tke  Otympic  Treaeure-^BaUU  if  Maniintea — AgeeiUueU  Expedition  into  Egypt. 


nrHE  death  of  Jtson  ranoYed  the  terror  of 
*'-  Greece ;  bat  of  a  eon&try  which  owed  ita 
•afety  to  the  arm  of  an  aaaaann,  the  condition 
may  Jostly  be  regarded  aa  extremely  onatable 
and  preoarioua.  There  elapsed,  however,  thir^- 
three  jeara  of  diacord  and  calamity,  before  the 
Greeks  finally  experienced,  in  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  each  ambition  and  abilitiea  as  enabled  him 
fully  to  accomplish  the  lofty  designs  of  the  Thes- 
■alien.  The  history  of  this  last  stage  of  tamul- 
taooa  liberty  comprehends  the  bloody,  but  inde- 
eiaive  wars,  which  exhausted  Greece  daring 
eloTen  years  that  interrened  between  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  and  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the 
Macedonian  throne,  together  with  the  active 
leign  of  that  prince ;  a  memorable  period  of 
twentV'^wo  years,  illnminated  by  the  saccess 
and  glory  of  Macedon,  and  clouded  b^  the  dis- 
grace and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republics. 
Olvmo  '^^^  unexpected  issue  of  the  bat- 

cii^  tie  of  Leuctra  was  doubly  prejudi- 

A  C  370  ^'^  ^  ^^  Spartans,  by  weakening 
*  their  own  confederacy,  and  strength- 
ening that  of  their  enemies.  In  less  than  two 
?MIB  after  that  important  event,  the  alliance  in 
eloponnesus,  over  which  Sparta  had  so  long 
maintained  an  ascendant,  was  totally  dissolved, 
and  most  cities  bad  changed  not  only  their 
foreign  connections,  but  their  domestic  laws 
and  government.  During  the  same  period,  the 
oonfederacy,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  head, 
had,  on  the  contrary,  been  very  widely  ex- 
tended. Many  communities  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus courted  her  protection ;  and,  in  the  north 
of  Greece,  the  Acamanians,  Locrians,  Pho- 
dans,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  from 
the  Ionian  to  the  JEgean  sea,  and  even  the  isle 
of  Enbcea,  increased  the  power,  and  in  some 
measure  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Thebes. 
The  history  of  these  revolutions  is  very  imper- 
ftetly  related  by  anctent  writers;  but  their  con- 
sequences were  too  remarkable  not  to  be  attend- 
ed to  and  explained.  The  Peloponnesians,  after 
being  delivered  from  the  oppression  of  the  Spar- 
tan yoke,  were  subjected  to  the  more  destructive 
tyranny  of  their  own  ungovernable  passionsj 
Every  state  and  every  city  was  torn  by  factions 
which  frequently  blazed  forth  into  the  most 
violent  seditions.  The  exiles  firom  several  re- 
publics were  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  who 
had  expelled  them.  Fourteen  hundred  were 
banished  from  Tegea;  two  thousand^  were  slain 
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in  Argos ;  in  many  places  the  contending  fac- 
tions alternately  prevailed ;  and  those  who,  in 
the  first  encounter,  had  got  pofisession  of  the 
government  and  the  c&pit&I,  were  sometimes  at^ 
tacked'  and  conquered  by  the  numerous  fugi- 
tives, who  formed  a  camp  in  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory. The  Mantinsans  alone  seem  to  have 
acted  wisely.  With  one  accord,  and  with  equal 
diligence,  they  laboured  to  rebuild  their  walls, 
which  the  insolence  of  Sparta  had  demolished. 
The  work  was  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 
and  the  Mantineans,  united  in  one  democracy 
fully  determined  thenceforth  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  their  city,  which  appeared  necessary 
to  maintain  their  political  independence. 

Neither  the  Thebans  nor  the  Spartans  imme- 
diately interfered  in  this  scene  of  disorder.  The 
former  found  sufficient  employment  for  their 
arms  and  negotiations  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Greece ;  and  the  latter  were  so  much  humbled 
by  their  defeat  at  Leuctra,  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  preparing  to  defend  the  bank&  . 
of  the  Eurotas,  and  to  repel  the  expected  aseault  ' 
of  their  capital.  For  this  purpose  they  had  armed 
the  aged  and  infirm,  who  were  legally  exempt- 
ed from  military  service.'*  They  had  command- 
ed into  the  field  even  those  citizens  who  were 
employed  in  sach  sacred  and  civil  offices  as  are 
deemed  most  useful  in  society ;  and,  as  their 
last  resource,  they  talked  of  giving  arms  to  the 
Helots.  But  the  convulsions  of  Peloponnesus 
soon  supplied  them  with  less  dangerous  auxilia- 
ries.' The  incensed  partisans  of  aristocracy, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Argolis,  Achaia, 
and  Arcadia,  had  recourse  to  the  most  ancient 
and  distinguished  patrons  of  their  political  prin- 
ciples. Encouraged  by  this  seasonable  reinforce- 
ment, the  Spartans  set  at  defiance  the  Theban 
invasion,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long 
threatened,  and  sent  a  considerable  detachment 
to  recover  their  lost  authority  in  Arcadia.  But 
it  was  the  fate  of  Sparta,  to  regain  neither  in 
that,  nor  in  any  other  state  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
tlie  influence  which  she  had  lost  in  the  field  of 
Leuctra.  Poly  tropes,  who  commanded  her 
allies  in  this  expedition,  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  the  first  rencounter  with  the  Arcadians  and 
Lycomedes,  their  intrepid  and  magnanimous 
leader.  Nor  did  Agesilaus  perform  any  thine 
decisive  against  the  enemy.  He  was  contented 
with  ravaging  the  villages  and  delightful  fidds 
of  Arcadia,  in  which  he  met  with  little  resist- 
ance from  the  inhabitants,  who  declined  an  en- 
gagement, until  they  should  be  joined  by  the 
Theban  confederacy,  whose  assistance  they  had 
sent  to  solicit,  and  had  just  reason  to  expect* 
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^1  At  length  the  fkr-renowned  Th»« 

V^y^P-       bant  took  the  Held,  havmg  carefuUy 

A  *r'*i^Q  poo^Isi^  ^^^  o^^n  strength,  and 
A.^.jo».   c<,iiect^j|  into  one  body  the  flower 

and  vigour  of  their  namerous  allies.  They 
were  accompanied  by  the  warlike  youth  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Bceotia,  by  the  Acama- 
nians,  Phocians,  Locrians,  and  feuboans,  and 
by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  needy  fugitives,  who 
were  attracted  to  their  camp  by  the  allurement 
of  phmder.  They  had  no  sooner  arrived  on 
the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  than  they  were  joined 
by  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  as 
by  tbe  Elians  and  Argives.  This  united  mass 
of  war  exceeded  any  numbers,  that  either  be- 
fore or  afterwards,  ever  assembled  in  Greece 
under  one  standard,  amounting  to  fifty,  some 
say  to  seventy  thousand  men.'  The  Thebans, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Bcsotians,  were  command- 
ed by  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  to  whom 
the  generous  admiration  of  their  colleagues  had 
voluntarily  resigned  their  authority.  Apprised 
of  the  march  of  such  a  formidable  ^my,  con- 
ducted by  generals  of  such  unquestionable 
merit,  Agenmus  prepared  to  evacuate  Arcadia, 
a  measure  which  he  fortunately  effected,  before 
his  soldiers  beheld  the  fires  kindled  in  the 
hostile  camp,  and  thus  avoided  the  disgrace 
of  retiring  before  the  enemy.*  His  unrensted 
devastation  of  the  territory  which  he  had  in- 
vaded, as  well  as  his  successful  retreat,  gare 
fresh  spirits  to  his  followers,  and  made  mem 
return  with  better  hopes  to  defend  their  own 
country,  which  was  now  threatened  with  in- 
vasion. 

The  Thebane,  though  they  had  no  longer  any 
eeeasion  to  protect  the  Arcadians  from  insult, 
were  determined,'  by  many  powerful  motives, 
to  employ  the  vast  preparations  which  they  had 
collected.  Their  particular  resentment  agamst 
Sparta  was  heightened  by  the  general  yoiee  of 
their  alHes,  who  exhorted  them  to  embrace  an 
opportunity  which,  perhaps,  might  never  return, 
utterly  to  destroy  a  people  who  neither  could 
enjoy  tranquillity,  nor  allow  their  neighbours  to 
ci^y  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Carya,  and  of 
several  other  towns  in  Laoonia,  declared  their 
lesolution  to  revolt  from  Sparta,  as  loon  as  the 
enemy  should  enter  their  boundaries.  In  a 
eouncil  of  war  summoned  by  the  Theban  gene- 
nls,  it  was  therefore  determined  to  march 
without  fiurtber  delay  into  the  Laoednmonian 
terriioriea,  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  if  pos- 
able,  to  take  possession  of  the  capitaL 

That  this  resolution  might  be  executed  with 
the  greater  celerity  and  effeet,  the  army  was 
thrown  into  four  divisions,  destined,  by  separate 
roads,  to  break  intq  the  devoted  province,  to  join 
forces  at  Sellasia,  and  thence  to  march  in  one 
body  to  Sparta.  The  Bceotians,  Elians,  and 
ArgiTos  penetrated,  without  opposition,  by  the 


7  The  unmbmn  diAr  in  Xmoph.  Hcliea.  I.  vL  Pamss. 
B«M>Ue.   Diodoret.  1.  zt.  ftnd  Plut  in  PelopSd. 

8  X<»oph,p.  600. 

0  They  at  dnt  opfond  tlM  ssgerniM  of  the  AfcadisM, 
Eliantj  and  Arflvw,  for  invadiag  Laeonia,  ooMideriiif  ori 

■•tftrrHvm  tvd/Htt^ov  iiri  roif    twirf«r«^»r«r«*$.     ^Tbat 

HweeM  be  diOenk  to  peDetiate  into  a  eomrtrr  definded 
Dv  the  Bstoral  itnitfth  of  its  froelisc,  ot  hy  rigOsBicaf- 


particular  routes  which  had  been  assiffned  them. 
But  when  the  Arcadians,  who  £rmed  the 
fourth  division  of  the  army,  attempted  f o  tra- 
verse the  district  Sciritis,  the  brave  Ischilas, 
who  guarded  that  important  pass,  determined 
to  repel  them,  or  to  perish.  The  example  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopyls  kfaidled  a  generous 
enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  this  gallant  Spartan. 
The  number  of  the  Arcadian  levies  so  far  ex- 
ceeded his  own,  that  death  seemed  the  sure 
reward  of  his  courage.  Yet  he  exhorted  all 
those  to  decline  danger  who  were  not  ambitious 
to  share  it  He  even  commanded  the  youtii  to 
leave  his  camp  before  the  engagement,  deeming 
their  lives  too  precious  to  be  risked  in  so  des- 
perate an  enterprise.  He,  with  the  old  soldiers 
who  followed  him,  chose  the  present  opportu- 
nity to  meet  a  glorious  death  in  defence  of  their 
country.  But  their  lives  were  sold  dearly. 
The  action  was  long  doubtfbl :  the  loss  of  the 
Arcadians  great ;  nor  did  the  battle  cease  till 
the  last  of  Uie  Spartans  had  perished.^o 

The  conftderates  having  soon  af\er  assembled 
at  Sellasia,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  marched 
forward  to  Sparta,  burning  and  destro3ring  all 
bef<»e  them.  During  fiv«  hundred  years  La- 
eonia had  not  experienced  a  similar  calamity. 
The  guards  who  defended  the  city  were  thrown 
into  consternation.  The  women  Tvere  terrified 
by  the  smoke  and  tumult  raised  by  the  invaders ; 
a  spectacle,  concerning  which  it  had  been  their 
usual  boast,  that  they  alone  of  all  the  Grecian 
fbmales,  had  never  bcuield  it  in  their  native  land. 
Alarmed  by  the  danger  which  threatened  them, 
and  which  they  were  sensible  of  their  own 
inability  to  repel,  the  Spartans  embraced  the 
doubtful  expedient  of  giving  arms  to  their  pea- 
sants and  slaves,  whom  tiiey  commonly  treated 
which  such  an  excess  of  cruelty.  Not  less  than 
six  thousand  of  these  unhappy  men  were  en- 
gaged, by  threats  or  promises,  to  undertake  the 
reluctant  defence  of  the  proud  tyrants,  whom 
they  detested.  Their  fbrmidable  numbers  in- 
creased the  general  panic,  which  had  seized  the 
magistrates  and  citizens,  and  which  did  not 
finuly  cease  until  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  body 
of  men  from  Ccdnth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and 
Pallen^;  cities  which,  though  they  had  ever 
opposed  the  despotism,  were  unwilling  to  permit 
the  destruction  of  Sparta. 

This  seasonable  reinforcement  not  only  re- 
moved the  consternation  of  the  Spartans,  but 
made  them  pass  with  rapidity  from  the  depths 
of  despondency  to  the  joys  of  success.  The 
kings  and  majfintrates  could  scarcely  restram 
their  impetuoeity  from  rushing  into  the  field  : 
and  this  martial  enthusiasm,  guided  by  the  con- 
summa:te  prudence  of  Agesilaus,  enabled  them 
to  repel  tbe  first  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
convince  them  that  every  succeeding  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  the  city,  must  be  attended 
with  such  fatigue,  and  danger,  and  loss  of  men, 
as  could  not  be  compensated  by  the  success  of 
that  enterprise.  Tbe  conduct  of  Agesila1u^ 
during  this  critical  emergency,  has  been  highly 


10  XeDoi>h.  1.  ri.  p.  007,  at  Diodor.  1.  xr.  p.  376.  The 
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«ztoUed  by  mil  writon,^  and  nerer  beyond  its 
merit.  By  a  weH-contrived  ambush  in  the 
temple  of  the  Tyndaride,'  he  defeated  the 
designs  of  the  assailants :  by  yery  uncommon 
presence  of  mind,'  he  quelled  a  dangerous  in- 
surrection ;  and,  while,  by  force  or  stratagem, 
he  overcame  the  united  efforts  of  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies,  he  negotiated  the  most  power- 
ful assistance  for  the  relief  of  his  country. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the 
Athenians  had  declared  their  resolution  to  re- 
new and  confirm  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas, 
which,  though  it  diminished  the  grandeur,  yet 
secured  the  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  prevent- 
ed the  weakness  of  any  one  republic  from  fall- 
ing a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  another.  But 
notwithstanding  this  declaration,  which  was 
universally  approved  by  their  neighbours,  they 
had,  either  from  resentment  or  from  policy, 
remained  above  two  years  spectators  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Lacedssmonian,  and  the  growth  of 
the  Theban  league.  Whatever  uneasiness  might 
be  occasioned  by  the  increasing  strength  of  their 
new  rival,  was  sufficiently  balanced  by  the  decay 
and  downfall  of  their  ancient  and  inveterate 
enemy.  But  thouo^,  doubtless,  they  ardently 
desired  the  ruin  or  the  Spartan  power,  they 
could  not  sincerely  approve  the  cruel  destruction 
of  their  persons,  and  of  their  city.  When  in- 
formed of  the  terrible  devastation  of  Laconia, 
they  naturally  felt  a  return  of  compassion  for 
a  people  whose  exploits,  on  many  memorable 
occasions,  had  dpne  such  signal  honour  to  the 
Grecian  name. 

The  emissaries  of  Agesilaus,  whose  superior 
mind  had  assumed  dictatorial  power  amidst  the 
distress  of  his  country,  seized  the  favourable 
opportunity  to  urge,  with  the  Athenians,  many 
motives  of  action,  which  seldom  operate  amidst 
the  cold  lifeless  politics  of  modem  times. 
They  took  notice  that  the  Athenians  and  La- 
cedesmonians  had  often  mutually  assisted  each 
other  in  seasons  of  distress,  and  that  the  most 
glorious  era  of  their  story  was  that  in  which 
the  two  republics  had  united  their  councils  and 
measures  against  a  common  enemy^  That 
when  the  spirit  of  rivality  and  ambition  had 
unhappily  divided  Greece,  and  the  Athenians 
were  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  a  long  and 
unfortunate  war,  they  had  been  protected  by 
the  humanity  of  Sparta  against  the  implacable 
rage  of  the  Thebans,  who  wished  to  demolish 
the  city  of  Athens,  and  to  reduce  its  territory 
to  the  barren  solitude  of  the  Crissean  plain. 
That  by  the  moderation  of  Sparta,  the  Athe- 
nians had  not  only  been  saved  from  the  ven- 
geance of  foreign  enemies,  but  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  the  cruel  ty- 


1  XeiNiph.  «t  Plot  in  AfMilao.  Diodonu,  I.  xv.  et 
Psamniu  Laeoa. 

8  Cutor  and  Pollux,  to  called  fh>ni  their  mother  Tyo- 
darit,  or  Leda. 

3  The  mutineer!  had  eotned  into  a  oouipiraey  to  jeize 
an  important  poet  in  the  city.  Acerilaoa  obeerTed  them  as 
fhey  marched  thither,  and  immediately  mupecting  their  de- 
eign,  called  oat.  that  they  had  mistaken  his  orders ;  adding 
bis  meaning  to  Im,  that  they  should  separate  into  difTerfnt 
divisions,  and  repair  to  the  several  poets  which  he  named. 
The  conspirators  naturally  concluded  that  he  knew  nothinc 
of  their  purpone,  and  separatinf ,  as  he  commanded,  could 
never  aAerwards  find  an  opportunity  to  unite  is  such  num- 
bers  as  rendered  them  dangeroot. 


ranny  of  the  Pisistratide.  The  merit  of  these 
services  deserved  the  reward  of  gratitude ;  the 
hereditary  renown  of  Athens  ur;^  her  to  pro- 
tect the  miserable ;  and  justice  demanded  that 
she  should  assert,  and  maintain,  the  conditions 
of  a  recent  treaty,  which  she  herself  had  pro- 
posed, and  which  the  Thebans,  afler  accepting, 
had  so  manifestly  violated. 

A  loud  and  discordant  murmur  ran  through 
the  assembly.  Some  approved  the  demand, 
others  observed  that  the  Spartans  changed  their 
language  with  their  fortune ;  that  tliey  bad  for- 
merly, and  probably  would  again,  whenever 
they  became  powerful,  assume  a  very  different 
tone,  and,  instead  of  colouring  by  false  disguises, 
display  in  its  native  force,  their  inveterate  en- 
mitv  to  Athens.  That  the  late  treaty  of  peace 
could  not  entitle  them  to  any  assistance,  sinee 
they  themselves  had  begun  the  war  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Arcadia ;  a  war  undertaken  from  the 
unjust  motive  of  supporting  the  tyrannical 
usurpation  of  the  nobles  of^Tegea  over  the 
rights  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Together  with  the  Lacedemonian  ambassa- 
dors, had  come  those  of  Corinth  and  Phlins, 
cities  eminently  distinguished  by  an  nnahaken 
fidelity  to  their  ancient  confederate  and  proteo- 
tor.  Cleiteles  the  Corinthian,  observing  what 
turn  the  debate  was  likely  to  take,  stood  up  and 
said,  **  Were  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  Athenians! 
who  are  the  aggressors,  the  melancholy  expe- 
rience of  our  state  would  remove  the  diffi<mlty. 
Since  the  renovation  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
the  Corinthians,  surely,  have  not  committed 
hostilities  against  any  power  in  Greece.  Tet 
the  Thebans  have  entered  our  territory,  cut 
down  our  trees,  burned  our  houses,  plundered 
our  cattle  and  effects.  How,  then,  can  you  re- 
fuse your  assistance  to  those  who  have  been  so 
manifestly  injured,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty,  to  which,  at  your  express  desire,  they 
acceded  and  swore?"  The  assembly  loudly 
approved  the  discourse  of  Cleiteles,  which  was 
supported  and  confirmed  by  the  argfuments  and 
eloquence  of  Patrocles  the  Phliasian. 

*^It  is  manifeet,  I  think,, to  all  of  yoo, 
Athenians!  that  should  Sparta  be  destroyed, 
Athens  must  be  the  next  object  of  the  hoetilily- 
of  Thebes,  since  that  city  alone  would  then 
stand  in  the  way  of  her  ambition.  The  cause 
of  the  Lacedemonians  therefore  is,  in  fact, 
your  own.  You  must  embrace  it  with  ardour, 
as  tho  last  opportunity  which  the  gods  perhaps 
will  afford  you,  of  defending  the  general  free- 
dom at  the  head  of  your  allies,  and  of  preventing 
the  dangerous  domination  of  the  Thebans ;  the 
effects  of  which,  you,  who  are  their  neighbours, 
would  feel  with  peculiar  severity.  By  taking 
this  resolution,  which  is  equally  generous  and 
salutary,  you  will  acquire  a  fund  of  merit,  not 
only  with  the  Spartans,  than  whom  wmt  were 
ever  more  mindful  of  favours,  or  more  ambi- 
tious of  honest  fame,  but  also  with  us  their  allies, 
who,  sincej^e  have  contmued  faithfttl  to  our 
friends  in  their  adversity,  cannot  be  suspected 
of  ingratitude  to  our  prosperous  benefactors.  I 
have  heard  with  admiration  how,  in  ancient 
times,  the  iniured  and  afilicted  always  bad 
recourse  to  Athens,  and  were  never  disappointed 
of  relief.    I  now  no  longer  hear,  but  see,  the 
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Laoedemoiiians,  with  their  faithfal  allies,  soli- 
citingf  your  protection  against  the  Thebans, 
whose  unrelenting  cruelty  could  not  persuade 
8parta,  in  the  height  of  her  resentment  and  of 
her  power,  to  desolate  your  country,  and  to  re- 
duce you  into  servitude.  Tour  ancestors  ac- 
quired just  renown  by  saving  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Argjves,  to  whom  the  impiety  of  Thebes 
denied  Uie  sacred  rights  of  burial.^  How  much 
greater  renown  will  redound  to  you,  when  the 
Lacedsmonians,  by  your  generous  assistance, 
iball  be  saved  from  death.  It  was  deemed  me- 
htorions  in  them  to  have  defended  the  children 
of  Hercules  against  the  unnatural  persecution 
of  £urystheus ;  but  it  will  be  far  more  glorious 
for  you  to  have  defended  not  only  the  descend- 
ants of  that  hero,  the  hereditary  kings  of  Lace- 
damon,  but,  along  with  theih,  the  senate,  the 
magistrates,  the  people ;  in  one  word,  to  have 
delivered  the  whole  nation  from  a  danger  dread- 
ful in  itself,  and  otherwise  inevitable.  During 
Iho  prosperity  of  their  empire,  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  prevented  your  destruction  by  a  decree, 
which  displayed  their  humanity,  without  expos- 
ing their  safety.  Tou  are  called  to  defend  the 
X^acedsmonians,  not  by  inactive  decrees,  but  bv 
arms  and  courage.  Arm,  then,  in  their  behalf; 
and,  forgetful  of  recent  animosities,  repay  the 
unportant  services  which,  in  the  Barbarian  war, 
the  valour  of  Sparta  rendered  to  Athens  and  to 
all  Greece.'* 

The  assembly  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the 
penuasive  discourse  of  the  Phliasian,  that  they 
refused  to  bear  any  thing  in  oppoeiton  to  it, 
and  determined,  almost  unanimously,  to  take 
the  field.  Iphicrates  was  named  general ;  twelve 
thousand  men  were  ordered  to  repair  to  his 
standard;  the  sacrifices  were  propitious;  the 
troops  took  a,  short  repast ;  and  such  was  their 
ardour  to  meet  the  enemy,  that  many  of  them 
marched  forth  without  waiting  the  orders  of 
their  commander.^ 

Epaminondas,  mean  while,  had  committed 
dreadful  devastation  in  Laconia.  His  repulse 
from  the  capital  had  exasperated  his  hostilities 
against  the  country.  He  had  desolated  the  fer- 
tile banks  of  the.  Eurotas,  which  were  thick 
planted  with  houses,  and  abounding  in  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  known  to  the  austere  sim- 
plicity of  Sparta.  He  had  assaulted  Helos  and 
Gythium ;  and,  traversing  the  whole  province, 
had  destroyed  the  villages  by  fire,  and  the  in- 
habitants by  the  sword.  Even  these  terrible 
ravages  did  not  satisfy  his  resentment;  he  de- 
termmed,  that  the  invasion  of  Laconia  should 
not  be  a  temporary  evil,  which  the  labour  of 
years  might  repair ;  and  for  this  purpose  em- 
ployed an  expedient,  which,  even  after  he 
might  evacuate  their  country,  must  leave  the 
Lacedemonians  exposed  to  Uie  rage  of  an  im- 
placable enemy. 

Olvm  ^^  h9.ye  had  occasion  to  relate 

^y™P*        the  various  fortunes  of  the  Messe- 

A.'c  309    nians.    About  three  centuries  be- 

'  fwe  the  period  now  under  review. 


4  See  p.  17.  The  facta  elluded  to  in  the  text  are  related 
in  an  (be  pancfyrioe  of  Athena,  by  Plato,  Lyeiaa,  laoeratea, 
and  Thueydidea. 
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their  city  had  been  demolished  by  the  Spartans; 
their  territory  had  been  seized,  and  divided 
among  that  people;  the  ancient  inhabitants 
had  been -reduced  into  servitude,  and  compelled 
to  cultivate  their  paternal  fields  for  the  benefit 
of  cruel  masters;  or  dispersed  in  miserable 
banishment,  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 
After  two  centuries  of  humiliation  and  cala- 
mity, the  humanity,  or  perhaps  the  policy  of 
Athens,  took  compassion  on  this  unfortunate 
race,  and  settled  them  in  the  territory  of  Nau- 
pactuB,  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cephas 
lenia.  The  Messenians  displayed  their  grati- 
tude by  important  services  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war;  but  their  most  vigorous  exertions 
could  not  long  retard  the  declining  fortune  of 
Athens.  The  event  of  that  war  rendered  Sparta 
the  arbiter  of  Greece;  and  the  Messenians 
were  the  first  obiects  of  her  memorable  tyranny, 
being  universally  enslaved,  banished,  or  put  to 
death.  It  is  probable  that  the  scattered  re- 
mains of  this  miserable  community  would  flock 
from  every  quarter  to  the  standard  of  Epami- 
nondas, rejoicing  in  an  opportunity  to  retaliate 
the  unrelenting  persecution  of  a  people,  who 
now  suffered  the  calamities  which  they  had  so 
often  inflicted.  But  the  general  voice  of  his- 
tory ascribes  to  Epaminondas  the  merit  of 
assembling  the  Messenians.^  It  is  certain,  that 
he  rebuilt  their  city,  and  put  them  in  possession 
of  their  territonr;  an  act  of  generous  compas- 
sion which  inflicted  a  most  unexpected  and 
cruel  punishment  on  the  Spartans,  who  beheld 
the  ashes  of  a  nation,  which  they  had  twice 
endeavoured  to  extinguish,  revive  and  flourish 
in  their  neighbourhood;  continually  increase 
by  the  accession  of  Spartan  subjects  and  slaves; 
and,  encouraged  by  a  Theban  garrison,  and 
their  own  inveterate  hostility,  watch  every 
favourable  occasion  to  exert  the  full  power  of 
their  vengeance.^ 

Epaminondas  had  accomplished  this  extraor- 
dinary enterprise,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  motions  of  the  Athenian  army  com- 
manded by  Iphicrates.  That  iUustrious  gene- 
ral had  allowed  the  ardour  of  his  troops  to 
evaporate,  by  pursuing  a  conduct  which  it  is 
impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  explain, 
but  which  the  militarv  historian^  condemns,  as 
highly  unworthy  of  his  former  renown.  When 
ceUritv  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  he 
wasted  several  precious  days  at  Corinth,  with- 
out any  necessity,  or  even  pretence,  for  this 
unseasonable  delay.  His  soldiers  loudly  de- 
manded to  meet  the  enemy,  or  even  to  assault 
the  walls  of  Argos,  the  strongest  and  most 
populous  City  in  reloponnesus,  and  not  inferior 
to  Thebes  itself  in  active  animosity  against  their 
common  foe.  Iphicrates,  however,  embraced 
none  of  those  measures,  but  led  his  army  to- 
wards Arcadia;  expecting,  perhaps,  what  actu- 
ally happened,  that  the  news  of  his  arrival 
there  would  deliver  Laconia  from  the  hostile 
invader. 

It  cannot  be  imagined,  indeed,  that  Epami- 
nondae  feared  the  issne  of  an  engagement  with 
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the  Ath«miiii.  Bat  ha  waa  jnctly  almnBed 
vith  the  interest  which  eren  that  people  hmd 
taken  in  the  danger  of  Sparta.  The  indigna- 
tion and  reaentment  which  they,  the  rivals  and 
enemies  of  the  injured,  discovered  on  this  occa- 
sion, taught  him  what  sentiments  his  conduct 
must  excite  in  more  impartial  states,  should  he 
persist  in  his  original  plan,  destroy  the  Laceda- 
monian  capital,  and,  as  the  orator  Leptines  ex- 
pressed it,  ^  pluck  out  an  eye  of  Greeoe."' 
Many  concurring  causes  tended  also  to  accele- 
rate his  departure.  The  Arcadians  were  called 
home  to  defend  their  houses  and  families.  The 
Elians  and  Argives  were  anxious  to  seoure 
their  booty  by  an  expeditious  retreat.  Even 
the  Thebans  were  weary  of  an  expedition 
which  had  consumed  several  winter  months,  a 
season  in  which  the^  were  not  accustomed  to 
keep  the  field.  Provisions  likewise  grew  scarce; 
and  Epaminondas,  pressed  by  difficulties  on 
every  side,  prepared  to  evacuate  the  Lacede- 
monian territories;  but  not  (in  the  words  of 
Xonophon)  until  **  every  thing  of  value  had 
been  consumed  or  plundered,  poured  out,  or 
burned  down.''^ 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Thebans  left  La- 
conia,  Iphicrates  withdrew  the  Athenians  from 
the  country  which  they  had  invaded.  The  two 
armies  filed  off,  as  by  mutual  consent,  and  re- 
turned to  their  respective  cities  by  separate 
roads,  without  any  attempt  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  each  other.  Iphicrates  was  blamed 
for  allowing  an  enemy,  heavy  with  plunder, 
and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a  winter's 
campaign,  to  pass  unmoleeted  through  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth.  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas 
were  accused  and  tried  before  the  Theban  as- 
aembly,  for  protracting  the  term  of  their  com 
raand  beyond  the  time  limited  by  law.  The 
former  discovered  less  courage  than  oiight  have 
been  expected  from  his  impetuous  and  daring 
character.  He,  who  had  never  feared  the 
sword  of  an  enemy,  trembled  at  the  angry  voice 
of  his  insolent  accusers.  But  Epaminondas 
displayed,  on  this  occasion,  the  superiority  of 
philosophical  firmness,  seated  in  the  mind,  to 
that  constitutional  courage  which  is  the  result 
of  blood  and  spirits.  The  latter  is  sufficient  for 
a  day  of  battle;  but  the  former  alone  can  yield 
support  in  eveiy  vidsaitude  of  fortune. 

Instead  of  olMerving  the  formality  of  a  regu- 
lar defence,  the  fllusSious  Theban  undertook 
the  invidious  task  of  pronouncing  his  own  pane- 
gyric.' After  relating  his  exploits,  without 
amplification,  and  without  diminution,  he  cmi- 
ehided  by  observing,  *«that  he  could  submit  to 
death  without  reluctance,  secure  of  immortal 
fame,  earned  in  the  service  of  his  country." 
The  seditious  demagogues  were  awed  by  his 
magnanimity;  the  anger  of  the  assembly  against 
himself  and  his  colleague  dissolved  in  admira- 
tion; and  Epaminondas  was  conducted  from 
the  tribunal  with  as  much  glory  as  from  the 
field  of  Leuctra. 

From  the  invasion  df  Leconia  to  the  general 
engagement  at  Mantinaa,  there  elapMd  six 
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years  of  indedaiTe  war  and  tnmvItQoiia  activity; 
battles  lost  and  gained,  conquests  made  and 
abandoned,  alliances  concluded  and  btoken; 
treaties  of  peace  propoeed,  accepted,  and  vio- 
lated, by  those  who  felt  the  unhtppy  effects  of 
dissensions  which  their  rancorous  animosity 
was  unwilling  to  terminate.  In  examining  the 
history  of  this  period,  we  may  poroeive  the  same 
confusion  in  the  relation,  which  appeals  at  fint 
aight  to  have  been  in  the  events  themaelves.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  reduce  thena  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  narrative.  In  impoitant  con 
oems,  numerous  bodies  of  men,  however  they 
may  act  without  effect,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
act  entirely  without  design :  their  motives,  un- 
steady and  capricious  as  they  often  are,  form 
the  invisible  chain  which  it  is  the  business  of 
the  historian  to  investigate  and  to  follow;  sines 
it  is  otherwise  impossible  that  the  transactioos 
which  he  describes,  should  afford  either  real  in- 
struction, or  any  rational  entertainment. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  L«afied«no> 
nians,  with  the  few  allies  who  still  adhered  to 


their 
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abassy  to  AtheiM, 
hen  the  bands  of 


despatched  an  < 

in  order  to  strengthen  I 

amity  and  union  with  that  repuUio. 

In  the  conference  held  for  that  pnr> 

pose,  it  appeared  that  the  Spartans 
were  either  very  deeply  affeeled  by  the  reoeat 
obligations  conferred  on  them,  or  that  they  very 
earnestly  desired  the  continuance  of  aimilsr 
favours.  They  acknowledged  that  the  expe- 
rience, the  bravery,  the  naval  victories  and  for- 
tune of  Athena,  justly  entitled  her  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Grecian  seas ;  and  whep  this 
cancession,  which  had  hitherto  been  withhsM 
with  such  disdain,  could  not  satisfy  the  mess 
patriotic,  or  rather  the  less  generous,  asemben 
of  the  assembly,  they  oondeooended  to  grant 
another  acknowledgment  still  more  inconsis- 
tent with  the  pride  of  their  hereditary  pdretan- 
sions;  that  in  such  military  expeditions  as  were 
undertaken  by  the  joint  forces  of  both  lepublios, 
the  command  should  be  equal  and  attemate ; 
so  that  an  army  of  Lacedmnonians  (a  thing 
hitherto  unexampled)  would  be  commanded 
during  half  the  campaign  by  Athenian  generals. 
Patrocles  the  Phliasian,  wheae  eloquence  and 
address  had  been  distinguished  in  the  former 
negotiation,  was  not  less  active  in  the  present; 
chiefly  by  his  intervention,  matters  were  finally 
adjusted;  en  alliance  of  the  most  intimate  kind 
was  concluded  between  tbe  two  republics;  and, 
by  the  asnstanoe  of  the  genwous  Phliasian,  tbe 
Spartans  obtained  this  important  advantage, 
without  the  disgrace  of  many  inelfoctual  over^ 
tures,  or  the  mortification  of  long  snppficatoiy 
speeches,  which  they  deemed  of  all  things  the 
most  grievous.^ 

The  Spartan  negotiations,  se  forlnnate  in 
Athens,  were  equally  successful  with  Dienjrsios 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia. 
The  former,  himself  a  Dorian,  naturally  la- 
mented the  humiliation  and  distress  of  a  people, 
who,  during  seven  hundred  years,  had  formed 
the  principal  ornament  and  defence  of  the  Do- 
rian race ;  and  the  Utter  pursued  his  ordinary 
system  of  politics,  of  assisting  the  weaker  party 
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in  order  to  balance  toe  contending  powers,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  hostilities  of  Greece. 

While  the  Lacedemonians  gained  strength 
by  these  important  alliances,  their  enemies  took 
the  field.  The  Arcadians  began  the  campaign 
by  entering  the  territory  of  Pulen^,  an  Achinan 
republic,  which  still  remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 
The  country  was  laid  waste,  the  villages  burn- 
ed, the  city  taken  by  storm,  and  the  'garrison, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  men,  partly  Lace- 
dsemoniims,  put  to  the  sword.  Soon  afler  this 
succees,  the  Arcadians  were  joined  by  the 
Elians  and  Argives.  Epaminondas  likewise 
marched  southward  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans, 
their  foot  amounting  to  seven  thousand,  and 
their  cavalry  to  five  hundred.  Before  be  reach- 
ed the  Isthmus,  the  Lacedemonians  had  been 
reinfiiroed  by  a  body  of  two  thousand  Sietlian 
troops,  agreeably  to  their  treaty  with  Diony- 
sius;  and  the  Athenians  had  taken  the  field, 
under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  actually  the 
most  respected,  or  at  least  the  most  popular,  of 
their  generals.  It  was  naturally  the  object  of 
the  Spartan  and  Athenian  commanders,  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  Epaminondas  with  hie 
sontfaem  allies.  For  this  purpose  they  strongly 
guarded,  and  eren  fortified  the  Isthmus;  an 
expedient  which  had  not  been  pot  in  practice 
since  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  Thebans, 
however,  broke  throu'gh,  took  Sioyon,  and  as- 
•aahed  Corinth.  But  Chabrias,  who  liappen- 
ed  at  this  time  to  enjoy  the  alternate  command, 
fepttlaed-  them  with  such'  loss,  that  Epaminon- 
das judged  proper  to  retire  homeward;  on 
which  account  he  waff  blamed^  and  disgraced 
by  his  countrymen,  who,  insolent  with  pros- 
perity, thought  themselves  entitled  always  to 
con<)tter. 

The  unexpeeted  retreat  of  tbe  Thebans,  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  real 
cause,*  occasioned  niuch  dissatisfkctiori  among 
their  conftderates,  particularly  the  Arcadians. 
This  simple,  but  warlike  people,  had  obtained 
diBtingdished  honour  in  seve^hl  recent  expedi- 
tions. They  wer*  nsoatty  conducted  by  the 
Mantihean  Lycomedes,  a  man  gallant  !n  enter- 
prise and  persevering  in  erxecution;  Hch,'nobIe, 
eloquent,  generons,  and  affable.  Under  a  com- 
mander equally  nespected  and  beloved,  the  AV- 
(aidians  firand- nothing  too  arduous  for  their 
eourage.  In  regular  engagements,  they  com- 
monly proved  victorious  wherevier  they  fought. 
But  their  principal  merit  Was  displayed  in  am- 
bushes and  surprise,  and  411  the  dangerods  stra- 
tagems of  desultory  Wilr.  '  Wheh  a  favourable 
oecasienr  summoned  tiieir  activify,netther  length' 
ef  way,'  ndr  difficult  roou^itains,  iior  storms,' 
ilor  darkness,'  oevld  Itttdrrupt  their  coui^e,  or 
prevent  their  unexpected  assault.^  Unassisted 
and  alone,  they  had  often  defeated  superior 
strength  and  numbers;  and  when,  together  with 
their  Peloponnesian  allies,  they  served  under 
the  Theban  standard,  their  prowess  had  been 
acknowledged  and  admired  by  the  united  army. 

The  repulse  and  retreat  of  Epaminondas  gave 
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relief  and  splendour  to  the  recent  glory  of  Ar 
cadia,  and  inspired  Lycomedes  wiUi  an  ambi« 
tion  which  he  easily  eommumcated  to  his  coun- 
trymen. He  told  themv  ^  That  they  were  the 
most  ancient,  the-  most  populous,  and  surely 
not  the  least 'Warlike  comiminity  in  Pelopon- 
nesus *t  but  that  they  had  hitherto  neglected  to 
profit  of  the  advantages  which  they  possessed. 
In  the  memorable  War  of  twenty-seven  years, 
they  had  joined  with  the-  Ijacedsmonians, 
whom  they  had  raised  to  an  authority,  of 
which  the  AtcsMlians,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
G>reece;-fe)t  the  intolerable  oppression.  That 
of  late  years  they  had  acted  with  the  Thebans, 
who,  by  their  assistance  chiefly,  had  attained  a 
very  alarming  degree  of  power,  which  they 
occasionally  exerted  or  remitted,  as  suited  their 
own  convenience,  without  the  smallest  regard 
to  the  interest  of  their  confederates.  If  this 
power  should  be  increased,  might  not  the  yoke 
of  Thebes  become  as  grievous  as  that  of  Sparta? 
It  was  time  for  the  Arcadians  to  know  their 
own  worth ;  to  disdain  following  the  standard 
of  any  foreign  state ;  and  not  only  to  vindicate 
their  freedom,  but  to  claim  their  just  pre-emi- 
nence.*' The  assembly  applauded  the  manly' 
resolution  of  Lycomedes;  and,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  effectual,  determined  to  keep  possession 
of  sueh  places  as  they  had  taken  from  the  La- 
cedemonians or  their  allies  in  Elis  and  Achaia, 
and  to  complete  their  conquests  in  these  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Peloponnesus. 
Olvmo  ^°'  several  months  they  met  with 

ciii  21  *        ^^^^  interruption  in  this  design, 
A  C  367    ***®  Spartans,  after  the  departure 

.  .  oo  .  ^£.  jjj^iy  auxiliaries,  not  venturing 
to  take  the  field  until  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
suing year,  when  they  received  a  new  supply 
of  troops  fi'om  Dionysius,  and  both  troops^  and 
nAoney  fVom  Artaxerxes.  The  Theban  arms 
•were  actually  employed  in  Thessaly  and  Ma- 
cedon,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
relate ;  so  that  every  eircnmstanee  conspired  to 
hasten  the  march  of  Asesilaus  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians. But  the  infirmities  incident  to  old 
age  made  h!m  deenne  the  command,  which  was 
entrusted  to  his  son  Archidamus ;  his  colleague 
Agesipolis  not  possessing  great  abilities  ciuier 
for  war  or  government 

The  rapid  success  of  Archidamus,  who  seem- 
ed destined  to  restore  the  declining  fortune  of 
Sparta,  justified  the  prudent  choice  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  people.  He  expelled  the  hostile 
garrisons  from  the  inferior  cities  of  Laconia, 
stormed  Carye,  and  put  the  rebellious  inhabit- 
ants to  the  sword.  From  thence  he  hastened 
to  Arcadia,  laid  waste  the  southern  frontier  of 
that  province,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  po- 
pulous citv  of  Parrhasia,  when  the  united 
strengfth  of  the  Arcadians,  commanded  by  Ly- 
comedes, and  reinforced  by  the  ^rgives,  ap- 
proached to  its  relief.  Their  arrival  made  Ar- 
chidamus withdraw  to  the  hills  that  overhang  the 
obscure  village  of  Midea.  While  he  encamped 
there,  Cissidas,  who  commanded  the  Sicilians, 
declared  that  the  time  limited  for  his  absence 
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WM  expired,  end,  witlMWt  walliii(  an  enever, 
ordered  hie  ibroee  to  prepwe  their  benmge,  end 
to  march  towarde  Laeonia.  Bat  the  neanet 
passage  into  that  coimtry  had  been  aeiied  hj 
the  Meewniana.  In  this  difficulty  Cisndaa  ap- 
plied to  Archidamw,  who  hastened  to  his  de- 
fence. The  Arcadians  and  ArgiTes  at  the  sam«. 
time  decamped.  The  hostile  armies  encounter- 
ed near  the  joining  of  the  two  roads  which  led 
towards  Sputa  from  Midea  and  Eutresios.  As 
soon  as  Arohidamos  beheld  the  enemy  prepared 
for  an  engagement,  he  commaQded  the  Spar- 
tans to  form,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  ad- 
vance, addressed  them  as  follows:  *« Fellow 
citizens  and  friends !  if  we  are  still  brave,  we 
may  look  forward  with  confidante ;  we  may 
yet  retrieve  our  affairs,  and  deliver  down  the 
republic  to  posterity  as  we  reodved  it  from  oor 
ancestors.  Let  us  strive,  then,  by  one  glorious 
effort,  to  recover  our  hmditanr  renown ;  and 
le^  US  cease  being  the  reproach  instead  of  what 
the  Spartans  once  were,  the  ornament  and  de- 
fence) of  our  friends,  our  parents,  our  families, 
and  oor  country.*' 

While  he  yet  spoke,  it  thundered  on  the  right, 
though  the  day  was  dear  and  serene.  The  sol- 
diers, roused  by  the  noise,  looked  towards  the 
direction  from  which  it  came,  and  beheld,  in  a 
consecrated  grove  at  no  great  distance,  an  ahar 
and  statue  of  Hercules,  Uie  great  progenitor  of 
Archidamus  and  the  Spartan  kings.  Animated 
by  the  wonderful  concurrence  of  such  auspicious 
circumstaneea,  they  were  transported  with  an 
enthusiasm  of  valour,  and  impetuously  rushed 
af^nst  their  opponents,  in  frill  confidence  of 
victory.  The  enemy,  who  thought  they  had 
to  do  with  a  vanquished  and  spiritless  people, 
were  astonished  at  their  mien  and  aspect  as 
the^  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  few  who 
waited  their  approach,  were  totally  destroyed  $ 
many  thousands  peridied  in  the  pursuit ;  it  is 
said  by  ancient  historians,*  that  the  Spartans 
lost  not  a  man.  Archidamus  erected  a  trophy, 
and  despatched  a  messenger  to  Sparta.  The 
people  were  asrambled,  when  he  communioated 
nis  extraordinary  intelligence.  The  aged  Age- 
silaus  shed  tears  of  joy.  The  ephori  and  sena^ 
ton  sympathised  wim  the  emotions  of  their 
king.  The  patriotic  weakness  was  communi- 
cated from  breast  to  breast ;  the  amiable  con- 
tagion spread;  the  sternest  members  of  this 
numerous  assembly  dissolved  in  softness,  and 
melted  in  sensibility .' 

The  Spartans  were  prevented  from  reaping 
the  full  fruite  of  this  victory,  by  a  considerable 
reinforcement  which  the  Arcadians  soon  after- 
wards received  from  Thebes.  By  the  assistaiioe 
of  these  troops,  the  Menalians  and  Parrhasians, 
who,  from  their  sitaation  on  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  Arcadia,  were  most  exposed  to  the  ift- 
eursions  of  the  enemy,  found  means  to  exe- 
cute a  design  said  to  have  been  formerly  sug- 
gested by  Epaminondas.  They  abandoned 
twentv  straggling  and  de&noeless  villages;  and 
cboosinff  an  advantageous  situation  in  the 
centre  of  their  territory,  erected  a  fortress  there. 
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I  XeMffc.  ibid.    HeobMrrtt,  •vrm  m«iv»»  t*  «f»  x«<« 
"••  *>''«^f  '•*«••  •*▼•».    ••■•  mmmon  sn  team  to  jpv 


iHiieh  they  entrounded  with  a  ilmig  wafl. 
The  benefit  of  secimty  attracted  new  mhabit. 
ante ;  the  waUs  were  extended ;  the  place  ac- 
quired the  magnificent  name  of  Megalopolis,' 
the  last  city  built  by  the  Greeks,  while  they 
preaerved  the  dignity  of  independent  govein- 
ment.4 

The  teroporaty  success  of  the  Spartans  un* 
der  Archidamus,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to 
the  valour  of  that  commander,  was  pviocipally 
occasioned  by  the  withdrawing  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, at  a  very  critical  junotore,  the  numerous 
army  of  Thebes,  which  was  at  that  time  called 
northward,  in  order  to  take  an  important  and 
honourable  part  in  the  afihiis  of  Maoedon  and 
Thessalv.  Since  the  atrocious  murder  of  the 
heroic  Jason,  the  latter  kingdom  had  been  af* 
flieted  by  a  continued  train  of  crimes  and  di» 
orders.  Just  gratitude  and  respect  towards  tha 
memory  of  their  generous  and  warlike  chie^ 
engaged  the  Thesmlians  to  perpetuate  the  h^ 
nours  of  his  family.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brothers  Folydore  and  Fdyphron ;  of  whom 
the  latter,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  restramt 
of  a  limited,  much  less  of  a  divided  rule,  at* 
tained,  by  the  asmssination  of  his  ooUeagne, 
the  sole  dominion  of  Thessalv.  His  stent 
despotism  was  abolished  by  the  hand  of  Alex- 
ander, who  avenged  the  blood  of  his  Jdnaman* 
Folydore,  the  only  meritorious  action  of  his 
liie.  For  Alexander  (as  his  eharacter  is  ie> 
preeenled  to  us)  exceeded  the  crueltiea  of  Fe- 
lyphron,  and  of  all  the  detested  tyraato  that 
have  ever  been  condemned  to  the  infiuny  of 
history.  The  Thessalians  were  delivered  from 
such  a  monster  bv  the  domestie  eonspirai^  of 
his  wife  Thebd,  the  daughter  of  Jm<»,  and  her 
brothers  Tisiphonns,  Fitholaus,and  Lycophroo ; 
who  governed  with  precarioos  sway,  till  the 
power  and  address  of  Philm  destrojnad  their 
usurpation,  and  rendered  their  distxaded  coun- 
try, which  seemed  incapable  of  freedom,  a 
province  of  Macedonia.  Such,  in  lew  words, 
were  the  revolutions  of  Thessalv;  but  the 
bloody  reign  of  Alexander  demands  more  par- 
tieolar  attention,  being  eonneeted  with  the  ge- 
neral revolutions  of  Oieece. 

A  cautious  reader  will  alwajrs  receive,  with 
some  distrust,  the  accounto  transmitted  by  an- 
cient republicans  of  the  lives  and  actions  of 
tyrants.^  The  popular  histories  of  Alexander 
remind  us  of  the  ftncifnl  deooriplions  of  Basi- 
ns or  Pygmalion.  Tet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  tyrant  of  Theamly  was  cruel  to  his 
snbjeoti,  perfidious  to  his  alliea,  implacable  to 
his  enemies,  a  robber  by  land,  and  «  pirate  at 
sea:^  but  that  it  was  his  usual  diveraon  to 
bury  men  alive,  to eneloee  thenl  intfae akhis ot 


8  "TiMgraftteity.** 

4  1  hAv«  iMhed  tofMlwr  Fannalu  In  Boelie.  «ad  Dik 
doffw.  L  JtT.  p.  384.  but  followed  tlM  efafoMlo|v  or  tlw  toav 

5  Hii  brothOT,  oade,  or  fktber,  ooeoidiM  to  difibrMi  u 
tbon. 

e  The  ooeepUtloa  of  tbo  wotd  tyrant  In  Gieok  hbtorr 
it  wcD  koown.   Tho  Gfoeiai  oollcd  T«f ■**•!,  *<tyno<i,^ 
who  had  aeqnired  loveraifBtT  In  atatei  fbnmrly  ra 
IB.    Timmnff  Sleily,  Coriaih,  &e.  ware  fovanied 
/B«riXfi«,  hal  T«e«»v«s  **  not  by  kiaga,  hot  tyraati  ■ 


thoM  who  had  aeqnired  loveraiffBty  In  atatea  fbnnerly  ra 
__..« —     "-^     ^     -fly,  OoriOlh.  fce.  ware 
,  i»v««,  **notliykiaga,l 
whonai  Maoadonia,  wMoh  had  novar  boen  aal^fael'to  any 


not  by 


■poeloa  of  popniar 
bBt/l«riXi«t  "not-,  -,. 
7  ThaM  art  tho  worka 


^raala.  tat  Math** 
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wild  beMitB,  M  a  prey  to  raTcnous  dogSi  to  mu- 
tilate and  torture  children  in  the  presence  of 
their  parenti,^  can  learcely  be  reconciled  with 
hie  shedding  tears  for  the  imaginary  eufieringe 
of  Hecuha  and  Andromache,  during  the  repre- 
eantation  of  the  Troadee.^  It  is  true,  that  be 
is  said  to  have  been  ashamed  of  this  weakness, 
and  to  have  left  the  theatre  with  confusion ; 
but  what  could  have  engaged  a  monster,  such 
as  Alexander  is  described,  to  listen  to  the  pa- 
thetic strains  of  the  tender  Euripides  ?  What 
pleasure,  or  what  pain,  could  a  tyger,  thirsting 
for  human  blood,  receive  from  such  an  enter- 
tainment f  Although  we  abstract  from  his  story 
many  incrediUh  fictions,  Alexander  might  well 
deserve  the  resentment  of  the  Thessalians.  His 
injared  subjects  took  arms,  and  solicited  the 
protection  of  Theses,  whose  justice  or  ambi- 
tion readily  embraced  their  cause.  As  Epami- 
nondas  still  continued  under  the  displeasure  of 
his  country,  the  Theban  army  was  conducted 
by  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias.  Their  arrival 
struck  terror  into  the  conscious  breast  of  the 
tyrant)  who,  without  daring  to  trust  his  defence 
to  the  numerous  guards  and  mercenaries  by 
whom  his  usurpation  was  supported,  implored 
the  clemency  of  the  Theban  generals,  submit- 
ting to  the  most  humiliating  conditions  which 
fheir  wisdom  might  judge  proper  to  exact  for 
the  future  security  of  his  subjects. *<i 
Olvmn  '^"   transaction    was   scarcely 

^u  2.  ended,  when  the  Thebans,  whose 

A  'q  a^  reputation  and  success  rendered 
*  them  the  most  proper  mediators  m 
the  alFairs  of  their  neighbours,  were  invited 
into  Maoedon,  which,  since  the  death  of  Amyn- 
tas  n.  had  been  a  prey,  during  six  jears,  to  all 
the  calamities  of  a  disputed  succession.  Anoyn- 
tas  left  three  legitimate  sons,  Alexander,  Per- 
diccas,  and  Philip,  and  a  natural  son,  Ptolemy, 
whose  intrigues  chiefly  occasioned  the  disorders 
of  the  kingdom.  He  could  not  prevent  the 
accession  of  Alexander  to  the  throne,  as  that 
prince  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood  at  the 
time  of  his  father^s  death.  But  he  imbittered 
and  shortened  his  reign,  which  lasted  only  one 
year ;  after  which  Ptolemy  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  as  guardian  of  the  minority  of 
Perdiccas,  and  protector  of  Macedon.  It  soon 
appeared,  however,  that  his  ambition  would  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  borrowed  power  of  a  re- 
pent He  gained  a  considerable  party  to  his 
mterest,  balled  the  opposition  of  Perdiccas'*s 
partisans,  and  boldly  usurped  the  sovereignty. 
The  fiiends  of  that  unfortunate  prince  hi3  re- 
course to  the  justice  and  power  of  Thebes.  Pe- 
lopidas entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of  his 
army;  restored  the  numerous  exiles  whom 
Ptolemy  had  banished ;  asserted  the  just  rights 
of  PerdHoeas  to  the  throne ;  and,  afier  receiv- 
ing hostages  from  the  contending  fkctions, 
among  whom  was  Philip,  the  younger  brother 
of  Perdioeas,  afterwards  king  of  Macedon,  and 
conqueror  of  Greece,  returned  towards  Thes- 
saly,  having  finally  re-established  Ihe  tranquil- 
Uty  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  >^ 


8Phii.iQfttopid. 
9  ?tot  4s  Fort.  Alsnad. 
1A  Diodsr.  L  xv.  e.  xnr. 
11  Ibid. 


iBdnstisNopid. 


Qi  Bi  his  journey  through  a  country 

cUu  2  where  he  had  so  lately  acted  the 

A  r  \r7  P"^  ^^  '^  judge  and  master,  it  seem- 
A.v..Mi.  ed  as  if  little  danger  could  reason- 
ably  be  apprehended.  Pelopidas  had  sent  before 
him  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  army,  to 
conduct  the  Macedonian  hostages  towards 
Thebes.  With  the  remainder  he  marched  se- 
curely through  the  territory  of  his  Thessalian 
confederates,  when  he  was  informed  that  Alex- 
ander had  come  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his 
mercenaries.  Even  this  suspicious  circumstance 
could  not  undeceive  the  sanguine  credulity  of 
the  Theban  chief.  He  imagined  that  the  ty- 
rant had  taken  this  measure  in  order  to  show 
him  respect,  and  to  justify  himself  against  some 
recent  complaints  of  his  mjured  subjects.  With 
an  imprudence  which  all  historians  agree  to 
condemn,' 3  both  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  threw 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  traitor,  who 
rioried  in  despising  laws  human  and  divine. 
They  were  instantly  seized  by  his  order,  carried 
to  Phene,  bound,  imprisoned,  and  exposed  to 
the  insulting  eyes  of  an  invidious  multitude. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  Theban  soldiers 
should  nave  been  animated  with  indignation  and 
rage  at  the  unexampled  treatment  of  their  be- 
loved chiefs.  But  their  numbers  were  too  small 
to  contend  with  the  Thessalian  mercenaries; 
and  when  a  powerful  reinforcement  arrived 
firom  Bceotia,  they  fiitally  experienced,  in  the 
firflt  encounters  with  the  enemy,  the  absence  of 
Pelopidas,  and  the  degradation  of  his  magnani- 
mous friend.  The  army  was  reduced  to  the 
utmost  difficulties,  encompassed  on  every  sidc^ 
unwilling  ^figfat,  and  unable  to  fly.  The 
troops  justly  accused  the  inexperience  of  their 
commanders,  remembering  their  glorious  cam- 
paigns in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  they  con- 
tended with  far  more  formidable  enemies. 
Epaminondas,  who  had  commanded  them  on 
those  memorable  occasions,  actuaily  served  in 
the  ranks.  The  soldiers  with  one  accord 
saluted  him  general.  The  suigular  abilities  of 
this  extraordmary  man  soon  changed  the  posture 
of  aflairs;  the  tjfrant  was  defeateid  in  his  turn, 
and  compelled  to  retire.  Epaminondas,  instead 
of  pushing  him  to  extremity,  which  might  have 
turned  his  desperate  fury  against  the  valuable 
lives  of  the  Theban  prisoners,  hovered  round 
with  a  victorious  army,  ostentatiously  displayed 
the  advantages  of  military  skill  and  conduct ; 
and  while  he  kept  Alexander  in  continual  re- 
spect and  fear,  yet  left  him  sufficient  time 
for  repentance  and  submission.  This  judicious 
plan  of  operations  was  attended  with  success. 
The  tyrant  implored  peace;  but  he  only  re- 
ceived a  truce  of  thirty  days,  on  condition  of 
restoring  the  persons  of  Pelopidas  and  Isme- 
nias.>* 

Those  who  love  to  find  in  history  events  ex- 
traordinary and  romantic,  would  not  easOy  e»> 
mention  the  interview  of 
impiieottflMnt,  with  the 


cuse  mv  omitting  to  n 
Pelopidas,  during  his 


18  Berid«  Diodom  and  notarch,  the  Mf«  Polybiiu  w 
▼«raly  wraigM  Um  iaapradast  eoofldeBos  of  Polopidas. 
Polyo.  OsMob.  t.  ii.  p.  18.  Poljrbioi  in  that  punffo  oposks 
of  tbi  okpodUon  m  an  ambsMy.  I  haw  aanrally  cosh 
paiad  tlia  diflbrent  writara,  and  adoptad  iha  aocosnt  that 
aaamad  moat  probaUo  aod  eonaiitiat. 

13  Ptat. isPdlopid.  ellModofsa, Ibid. 
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TheMMJian  queen.  The  daughter  of  the  heroic 
Jason  united  tlie  beauty  of  the  one  sex  with  the 
courage  of  the  other,  and  was  beloved  by  her 
husband  with  such  lovo  as  a  tyrant  can  feel, 
which  is  always  corrupted  by  suspicion.  At 
her  earnest  and  repeated  entreaties,  Theb^  was 
>ermitted  to  see,  and  converse  with,  the  Theban 
^neral,  whose  merit  and  fame  she  had  long 
Admired.  But  his  appearance  did  not  answer 
her  expectation.  At  beholding  his  neglected 
and  squalid  figure,  she  was  seized  with  an  emo- 
tion of  pity,  and  exclaimed,  "  How  much, 
Pelopidas,  do  I  lament  your  wife  and  family .^^ 
"You,  Theb^!  are  more  to  be  lamented,** 
replied  the  Theban  hero,  "  who,  without  being 
a  prisoner,  continue  the  voluntary  slave  of  a 
perfidious  and  cruel  tyrant"  The  expression 
u  said  to  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
queen,  who  remembered  the  reproach  of  Pelo- 
pidas, when  ten  years  afterwards,  she  support- 

^  ed  the  courage,  and  urged  the  hand,  of  the  as- 
sassins of  Alexander.^  But  this  moral  narra- 
tive, however  strongly  authenticated,  cannot  be 
attentively  read  without  occasioning  some  de- 
gree of  scepticism  concerning  the  historv  of  Al- 
exander. Had  he  been  the  monster  which  re- 
sentment or  credulity  has  taken  pleasure  to  de- 
lineate, who  never  entered  the  apartment  of 
his  wife  without  an  armed  attendant,  who  slept 
in  a  lofty  inaccessible  tower,  to  which  he 
mounted  by  a  ladder,  and  which  was  guarded 
by  a  fierce  dog,^  it  is  incredible  that  he  should 
have  permitted  an  interview  between  a  secret 
and  open  enemy. 

Nor  will  it  bo  easy  to  reconcile  with  the 
fierceness  of  the  Thessalian,  anotJ||er  anecdote, 
which  has  probably  been  invented  To  display  the 
magnanimity  of  Pelopidas,  but  which  displays 
still  more  strongly  the  patience  of  Alexander. 
During  the  confinement  of  the  former  at  Pher®, 

'the  latter  is  said  to  have  exceeded  his  usual 
cruelties  towards  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
Pelopidas  consoled  their  affliction,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  hope  for  vengeance.  He  even 
■cnt  to  reproach  the  absurdity  of  the  tyrant,  in 
destroying  daily  so  many  innocent  men,  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  while  he  allowed 
an  enemy  to  live,  who  would  employ  the  first 
moment  of  freedom  to  punish  liis  manifold 
enormities.  »•  And  is  Pelopidas  so  desirous  to 
die?'*  was  the  answer  of  the  Thessalian. 
"  Yes,*'  replied  the  prisoner,  **  that  you  may 
the  sooner  perish,  having  rendered  vourself 
still  more  obnoxious  to  gods  and  men.'*'  The 
resentment  of  Pelopidas,  if  ever  it  was  ex- 
pressed, proved  an  empty  boast;  for  imme- 
diately afYer  his  deliverance,  the  Theban  army 
was,  for  very  urgent  reasons,  withdrawn  from 
Thessaly. 

Qj  The  Theban  expedition  in  the 

ciii2  north  had  allowed  the  Spartanp,  in 

A.  C  *3fl7    *°™®  degree,  to  recover  their  in- 

'  fluence  m    the   south  of  Greece. 


'  1  Xenoph.  p.  001. 

fi  Cicero  de  OAe.  1. 9.  Plat  in  Pdopld.  Bat  fbe  ftorr, 
M  related  by  Xenophon,  is  divefted  of  tach  impropable 
fieUooa;  and  Zenopbon  eeema  bardly  to  beliere  all  he  re- 
lates. He  says,  xi^^itmi  v«-«  rtviMr,— aod  repeats  tbat  it 
was  a  hear  eay,  a  few  sentenees  below. 

3  Platareh.  ia  Pelopid. 


Archidamus  had  obtained  a  coaapletD  victory 
over  the  Arcadians,  the  bravest  and  most  pow 
erful  of  the  confederates.  The  crafty^  Ajital- 
cidas,  with  Eutbycles,^  a  Spartan  of  abiliCiee 
and  intrigue,  had  been  sent  as  amhaasadors  to 
Persia,  in  order  to  hasten  the  supplies  of  troops, 
or  money,  expected  from  that  country.  It  was 
time  for  Thebes  to  assert  her  interest  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  to  counteract  the  dangerous 
negotiations  of  her  enemies  with  Artaxerxes. 
Epaminondas,  whose  recent  and  illustrions 
merit  had  silenced  the  unjust  clamours  of  Ac- 
tion, was  confirmed  in  his  military  command ; 
and  Pelopidas,  whose  unfortunate  adventure  in 
Thessaly  was  ascribed  less  to  his  own  impru- 
dence than  to  the  treachery  of  Alexander,  was 
despatched  to  the  East,  as  the  person  best  quali- 
fied to  conduct  a  negotiation  with  the  ministen 
of  the  great  king.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Ells,  Argos,and  Arcadia;  those 
of  Athens  followed  soon  afterwards ;  so  that 
there  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  a  general 
congress  of  the  Grecian  states,  to  settle  and  ad- 
just their  interests  at  the  court  of  a  foreign 
prince.  It  might  be  expected,  that  a  scene  so 
new  and  interesting  should  have  excited  the 
attention  of  historians ;  yet  they  have  left  us 
ignorant  in  what  city  of  his  dominions  Ar* 
taxerxcs  received  the  Greeks.  At  their  arrival, 
the  king  treated  Antalcidas  with  (hat  partial 
kindness  due  to  an  ancient  guest  and  favourite; 
but  at  their  public  audience,  the  appearance,  the 
fame,  and  the  eloquence  of  Pelopidas,  more 
majestic  than  that  of  Athens,  more  nervous 
than  that  of  Sparta,<J  entitled  him  to  a  just 
preference,  which  the  king,  whose  rank  and 
temper  alike  disdained  restraint,  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal. 

The  Theban  represented,  that  in  the  battle 
of  Plateea,  fought  above  a  century  ago,  and  ever 
since  that  memorable  engagement,  his  countiy 
men  had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  interest  of 
Persia,  at  tlie  risk  of  losing  whatever  men  hold 
most  precious.  That  the  dangerous  war  in  which 
they  were  actually  engaged,  had  been  occasioned 
by  their  open  and  steady  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Spartans,  previous  to  their  destruc- 
tive invasions  of  Asia.  The  imperious  pride  of 
Agesilaus  could  never  forget  the  affront  offered 
him  at  Aulis,  when,  in  imitation  of  Agamem- 
non, he  intended  to  offer  sacrifice  before  his 
embarkation.  He  had  begun  hostilities  without 
justice,  and  carried,  them  on  without  success. 
The  field  of  Leuctra  had  been  alike  fatal  to  the 
strength  and  glory  of  Sparta;  nor  would  that 
ambitious  republic  have  reason  to  boast  of  its 
recent  success  in  Arcadia,  if,  at  that  unfortu- 
nate juncture,  the  Thebans  had  not  been  pre- 
vented, by  reasons  equally  important  and  ho- 
nourable, from  assisting  their  Pelopomiesian 
confederates.  ^Timagonis  the  Athenian,  guided 
by  motives  which  ancient^  histoty  has  not  con- 


5  Xenoph.  HeUeo. 


4  Flat  io  Artaxerz. 

6  Plat.  ID  Pelopid. 

7  The  extraofdinary  behavioar  of  Timaforas  dueei  ins 
attenttoQ.  He  co-operated  with  tbe  enemy  of  bis  conn- 
try,  and  tbe  ambanador  of  a  state  actaally  at  war  witb 
it  We  may  gaou  his  motires  by  his  rewards.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  kinx  of  Persia,  at  his  departure,  fold  and 
silver,  and  other  valoable  presents,  particalary  a  bed  of  ea- 
rknis  eonatroetioD,  witb  Pertian  davee  to  liaks  it,  tbe 
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descended  to  explain,  seconded,  with  vigour 
and  address,  the  arguments  of  the  illustrious 
Theban.  In  yain  did  Leon,  the  colleague  of 
Timagoras,  remonstrate  against  his  perfidy. 
The  other  deputies  were  confounded  by  his  im- 
pudence ;  and  before  they  had  time  to  express 
their  astonishment  and  indignation,  the  king 
desired  Pelopidas  to  explain  the  object  of  hla 
commission,  and  the  demand  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Theban  replied,  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
propose  and  ratify  a  treaty  between  his  republic 
and  Persia,  on  conditions  equally  advantageous 
to  both,  since  the  carrying  of  them  into  execu- 
tion would  destroy  the  power  of  those  states 
which  had  hitherto  occasioned  so  much  dis- 
turbance and  danger  to  all  their  neighliours. 
Hie  proposals  were,  that  the  Athenians  should 
be  commanded  to  lay  up  their  fleet,  and  that 
the  fertile  country  of  Messenia  should  be  de- 
clared totally  independent  of  Sparta.  If  any 
opposition  to  the  treaty  were  made  by  these 
powers,  that  war  should  be  levied  against  them 
by  Persia,  Thebes,  and  their  allies ;  and  if  the 
inferior  cities  of  Greece  deelined  to  engage  in 
so  just  a  cause,  that  their  obstinacy  should  be 
punished  with  an  exemplary  severity.  The 
king  approved  these  articles,  which  were  imme- 
diately consigned  to  writing,  confirmed  by  the 
royal  seal,  and  read  aloud  to  the  ambassadors. 
On  hearing  the  clause  which  related  to  Athens, 
Leon  exclaimed,  with  the  freedom  peculiar  to 
hifl  country,  **■  The  Athenians,  it  seems,  must 
look  out  for  some  other  ally,  instead  of  the  king 
of  Persia."  After  this  daring  threat,  the  am- 
bassadors took  leave,  and  returned  to  Greece 
with  all  possible  expedition.* 

Pelopidas  was  accompanied  by  a  Persian  of 
disthiction,  entrusted  with  the  instrument,  con- 
taining the  treaty.  On  his  arrival  in  Thebes, 
the  people  were  immediately  assembled,  and  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  happy  fruits  of  his  em- 
bassy, they  commended  his  diligence  and  dex- 
terity. Without  losing  a  day,  messengers  were 
despatched  to  demand  the  attendance  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Grecian  states,  whose  inter- 
eats  were  ail  alike  concerned  in  the  late  important 
negrotiation.  It  does  not  appear  that  either 
Athens  or  Spartacondescended  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons. The  convention,  however,  was  very 
numerous.  The  Persian  read  the  treaty,  showed 
the  king^s  seal,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
required  the  agreement  to  be  ratified  with  the 
formality  of  oaths  usually  employed  on  such  oc- 


Gfoelu  Mnq  little  acquainted  with  that  operation,  nnd  he 
wae  canied  in  a  tedan  to  the  aea  shore  at  the  kin;ir'f  ex- 
penae.  Yet  Uiia  man  had  the  effrontery  to  return  to  Athena, 
and  to  appear  in  the  public  aasemblf .  He  know  the  force 
ofeloqoeaoe  and  intrigue  over  the  eapricioui  minds  of  his 
countrymen :  he  knew  that  the  practice  of  receiving  bribes 
was  lo  iiBnal,  that  the  Athenians  had  lost  the  proper  sen^e 
ofitii  baseness.  He  perhaps  remembered  the  i){cn«ant  pro- 
posal of  Bpicratea,  that  instead  of  nine  Arcbons,  the  Athe- 
niaoi  should  annually  elect  nine  ambassadors,  chosen  from 
the  poorest  citizens,  who  might  return  rich  from  Persia. 
Rpismtea  had  acquired  a  very  undue  proportion  of  wealth 
by  tbie  infamous  meana,  as  we  learn  from  an  oration  of 
Lysias.  Yet  the  Athenians  were  leas  indignant  at  his  guilt, 
than  delighttjd  with  his  humonr.  Timagoraa,  however,  was 
not  so  fortunate ;  he  was  accaaed  by  his  collea^c  L«on, 
and  condemned  to  death,  not,  if  we  m  y  credit  Plutarch, 
becavso  he  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and  accented  bribes,  but 
because  the  Athenians  were  extremely  disp'eoiied  that  Pe- 
Inpidas  bad  effected  the  object  of  his  commiasioo  at  the 
Persian  court.  Plot,  in  Pelopid. 
8  Xenopb.  p  081,  ot  saq. 


casions.  The  representaUves  almost  unani- 
mously declared  that  they  had  been  sent  to  hear, 
not  to  swear ;  and  that  before  the  treaty  could 
be  ratified  by  general  consent,  its  conditions 
must  be  previously  discussed  in  the  particular 
assembly  of  each  independent  ^republic.  Such 
was  the  firm,  but  moderate  answer  of  tho  other 
deputies;  but  the  high-spirited  Lycomedcs  went 
farther  than  his  colleagues.  •  His  friend  and 
countryman,  Antiochus,  who  had  lately  acted 
as  the  ambassador  of  Arcadia  at  the  Persian 
court,  returned  disgusted  by  the  contempt  shown 
towards  his  country  by  the  great  king,  who 
hesitated  not  to  prefer  Elis  to  Arcadia.  In 
viving  an  account  of  his  embassy  to  the  Ten 
Thousand  (tho  name  usually  bestowed  on  the 
Arcadians  since  the  ro-union  of  their  tribes  in 
Mantiniea  and  Megalopolis,)  he  indulged  him- 
self in  many  contumelious  expressions  against 
Artaxerxes  and  his  subjects,  which  were 
greedily  listened  to  by  tlie  resentment  and  envy 
of  his  hearers.  ^  Neither  the  wealth  nor  the 
power  of  the  great  king  were  so  great  in  reality 
as  flattery  and  falsehood  represented  them. 
TJie  golden  plane-tree,  which  had  often  been  so 
ostentatiously  described,  could  scarce  afford 
shade  to  a  grasshopper.  He  himself  had  been 
an  attentive  observer ;  yet  all  he  could  find  in 
Persia  was  tho  idle  retinue  of  vice  and  luxury, 
bakers,  butlers,  and  cooks,  a  useless  and  servile 
train ;  but  men  fit  to  contend  with  the  Greeks, 
he  neither  himself  saw,  nor  thought  it  possible 
for  others  to  discover."  The  proud  disdain  of 
Antiochus  had  been  communicated  entire  to  the 
breast  of  Lycomedes.  He  declared,  that  Ar- 
cadia needed  not  any  alliance  with  the  great 
king ;  and  that  were  such  a  matter  in  agitation, 
Thebes  would  not  be  the  proper  place  to  de- 
termine it,  since  every  convention  tending  to  a 
general  peace  ought  to  be  held  in  that  country 
which  had  been  the  principal  scene  of  war. 

The  Theban  magistrates  discovered  tiie  min- 
gled symptoms  of  disappointment,  indignation, 
grief,  and  rage.  They  accused  Lycomedes  as 
a  traitor  to  Thebes,  and  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try ;  but  he  despised  their  empty  clamours,  and, 
without  deigning  an  answer,  walked  from  the 
assembly,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  deputies 
of  Arcadia.  Notwithstanding  this  severe  mor- 
tification, the  Thebans  did  not  abandon  the  am- 
bitious project  at  which  they  had  long  aimed. 
Nothing  fiivourable,  they  perceived,  could  be 
expected  in  the  general  congress  of  the  states, 
so  that  they  allowed  the  assembly  to  break  up 
without  insisting  farther  on  their  demands. 
But  at  the  distance  of  a  short  time,  they  re- 
newed the  same  proposal  to  the  several  repub- 
lics, beginning  with  Corinth,  one  of  the  weakest, 
yet  most  wealthy,  in  hopes  that  whatever  op- 
poeition  the  overtures  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  their  own,  had  found  in  the  united  strength 
and  confidence  of  the  assembled  confederacy, 
few  single  states  at  least  would  venture  to  pro- 
voke the  indignation  of  such  powerful  adver- 
saries. But  in  this,  too,  they  were  disappointed. 
The  Corinthians  declined  entering  into  any 
alliance  with  the  kin?  of  Persia,  and  set  his 
power  at  defiance.  The  magnanimous  exam- 
ple was  imitated  by  their  neighbours;  the 
secret  practices  of  the  Thebans  were  equally 
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fruitlait  with  their  open  deduralioni  and  de- 
mands. 

Epaminondafl  encouraged  his  coun- 
trymen to  acquire,  bj  arms,  that 
pre-eminence  which  they  had  vainly 
expected  to  obtain  by  negotiation. 
His  renown,  justly  increased  by  the  recent 
transactions  in  Thessaly,  rendered  his  influence 
irresistible.  He  was  again  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  powerful  army,  with  which,  for 
the  third  time,  he  invaded  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  Elians  and  Arcadians,  though  hostile  to 
each  other,  were  alike  disposed  for  rebellion 
against  Thebes ;  but  instead  of  marching  into 
their  territories,  a  measure  which  might  have 
engaged  them  to  settle  their  private  differences, 
and  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy,  Ep^ 
minondas  endeavoured  to  quash  their  disaffec- 
tion by  the  rapid  conquest  of  Achaia,  which, 
stretching  along  the  Corinthian  gulf;  skirted  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Ells  and  Arcadia.  From 
the  nature  of  their  government  the  AcluBans 
usually  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  their 
neighbours.  They  possessed  not  any  great 
town,  whose  needy  and  turbulent  inhabitants, 
seduced  by  popular  demagogues,  could  rouse 
the  whole  province  to  arms  and  ambition.  To- 
wards the  east  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the 
cities  of  Sieyon  and  Phlius  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  separate  republics,  unconnected  with 
Sie  general  body  of  the  Achvan  nation.  £gium 
enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  constituting  the 
usual  place  of  convention  for  the  states  of 
Achaia;  but  Dym^,  Tirtea,  and  Pollen^, 
scarcely  yielded  to  JEgiiim  in  populousness  and 
power,  and  seem,  with  several  places -of  infe- 
rior note,  to  have  formed  so  many  separate  and 
independent  communities,  all  alike  subject  to 
the  same  equitable  system  of  Achnan  laws. 
Immediately  before  the  Theban  invasion  the 
aristocracy  had  acquired  an  undue  weight  in 
the  constitution  of  Achaia,  so  that  the  princi- 
pal nobles  and  magistrates  were  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  they 
flocked  from  all  quarters  of  the  province  to 
meet  Epaminondas,  soliciting  his  favour  and 
friendship,  and  little  anxious  about  the  inde- 
])endence  of  their  country,  provided  they  might 
preserve  their  personal  privileges  and  private 
fortunes.  The  people  perceiving  themselves 
betrayed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
their  protectors,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  re- 
sistance. Epaminondas  accepted  the  submis- 
sion of  the  magistrates,  and  received  pledges 
of  their  engagement,  that  Achaia  should  thence- 
forth adhere  to  the  interest  of  Thebes,  and  fol- 
low the  standard  of  that  republic.^ 

This  conquest,  which  was  effected  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  without  producing  any  in- 
ternal revolution  of  government,  was  destruc- 
tive and  bloody  in  its  consequences.  Epami- 
nondas, for  reasons  not  sufficiently  explained, 
returned  with  his  army  to  Thebes ;  but  before 
he  arrived  there,  various  complaints  against  his 
conduct  had  been  made  in  the  Theban  assem- 
bly. The  Arcadians  and  Argives  complained, 
that  a  people,  who  knew  by  their  own  recent 
experience  the  inconveniences  of  aristoeracy, 
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should  have  confirmed  that  severe  form  of  go- 
vernment in  a  dependent  province.  The  de- 
mocratic faction  in  Achaia  secretly  sent  emi^ 
saries  to  second  the  complaint.  The  enemies 
of  Epaminondas  seized  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  accusing  and  calumniating  that  iUua- 
trious  commander,  and  the  capricious  multitude 
were  persuaded  to  condemn  his  proceedings, 
and  to  send  commissioners  into  Achaia,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  populace,  an  well  as 
of  a  considerable  body  of  mercenaries,  dissolved 
the  aristocracy,  banished  or  put  to  death  the 
nobles,  and  instituted  a  democratic  form  of 
policy.  The  foreign  troops  had  scarcely  left  I 
that  country,  when  the  exiles,  who  were  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  powerful,  returned  with 
common  consent,  and,  after  a  bloody  and  des- 
perate struggle,  recovered  their  ancient  influ- 
ence in  their  respective  cities.  The  leaders  of 
the  populace  were  now,  in  their  turn,  put  to 
death  or  expelled ;  the  aristocracy  was  re-es- 
tablished; and  the  ma^trates,  knowing  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  depend  on  the  unsteady  j 
politics  of  Thebes,  craved  the  protection  of .  I 
Sparta,  which  was  readily  granted  them.  The  ! 
Achsans  approved  their  gratitude  hj  ravaging 
the  northern,  while  the  Lacedsmoniana  infest- 
ed the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia;  and  that 
unhappy  province  felt  and  regretted  the  incon- 
venience of  its  situation  between  two  impla- 
cable enemies.^ 

Olvmo  Sieyon,  though  governed  by  the 

eii  ?'  Achean  laws,  did  not  follow,  on 
A  *'r  'UM  ^^*  occasion,  the  example  of  its 
^*  *^^*  neighbours.  That  unfortunate  city, 
which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  luxury  and 
the  arts,  was  reserved  for  peculiar  calamities. 
Euphron,  a  bold,  crafty,  and  ambitious  dema- 
gogue, having  already  acquired  great  credit 
with  the  Lacednmonians,  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining equal  consideratioD  among  the  enemies 
of  that  people,  hoping,  by  so  many  foreign  con- 
nections, to  render  himself  absolute  master  of 
his  little  republic.  For  this  purpose  he  secretly 
reminded  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  that 
^  Sieyon,  having  the  same  laws  and  govern- 
ment, would  naturally  embrace  the  same  alli- 
ance with  the  neighbouring  cities ;  but  the  dan- 
ger of  this  event  he  would  undertake  to  re- 
move, with  very  slender  assistance  from  Arges 
and  Arcadia.**  The  admonition  was  not  lost; 
a  body  of  armed  men  arrived  at  Sieyon ;  Eu- 
phron assembled  the  people ;  the  government 
was  changed ;  new  magistrates  were  appointed, 
and  Euphron  was  entrusted  with  the  command- 
of  the  national  force,  consisting  chiefly  of  mer- 
cenaries. Having  obtained  this,  he  obtained 
all.  By  caresses,  bribes,  and  flattery,  the  troops 
were  gained  over  to  his  party,  and  became  at- 
tached to  his  person.  His  colleagues  in  the 
government  were  removed  by  secret  treacheiy 
or  open  violence.  His  private  enemies  were 
held  the  enemies  of  the  state,  accused,  con- 
demned, and  banished;  and  their  confiscated 
estates  augmented  the  wealth  of  Euphron, 
whose  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  sparing  nei- 
ther the  property  of  individuals  nor  the  public 
treasury,  nor  the  consecrated  gold  and  silver 
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of  SieyiNi.  The 
1  bj  fluch  impioiu  idmum  eadbled 
iua  to  eonfirm  hk  luorj^tioa.  He  aagmentod 
the  number  of  his  morooBwy  guards,  who, 
while  thej  oppresMd  the  republic,  were  uaeful 
aujaliariee  to  the  Argiree  mod  Arcadians.  What^ 
eier  these  nations  thought  proper  to  oommand, 
the  soldiers  of  £uphron  were  ready  to  obey ; 
»ad  partly  by  this  alacrity  in  their  service, 
pertly  by  bribing*  the  principal  men  in  Argos 
uad  Arcadia,  the  crafty  tyrant  ezpectod  to  pre* 
▼ent  those  neighbouring  communities  from  in- 
taKfiiring  in  the  domestic  affain  of  Sicyon. 

Such  was  the  Tonality  and  corruption  of  the 
Gieeks,  that  thie  detestable  policy  was  attended 
with  sttcosss,  until  iHnese,  the  Stymphaliaa, 
•htaioed  the  command  of  the  Arcadians.  This 
ni^n,  aTaihng  himself  of  the  Tioinity  of  Sicyon 
to  Btynmhsltts,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  resi* 
dmoe,  had  formed  a  connection  with  the  op* 
pressed  eitiiens  of  the  former,  .fineaa,  per* 
hape,  had  not  sufficiently  shared  the  largesses 
of  Euphron ;  perhaps  the  humanity  of  his  na* 
tiue*  Ismanted  the  sufferings  of  the  Sicyonians. 
Whatever  was  his  motive,  it  is  certain  that  he 
endeavoured  to  expel  their  tyrant,  and  to  lo- 
■lore  their  liberty. 

Euphroo,  however,  had  the  dexterity  to  ea* 
gage  sttocesnvely  in  his  favour  the  Laoedn* 
BMoiana,  Athenians,  and  Thebans.  He  spared 
neither  pains,  nor  promises,  nor  bribes.  He 
wee  oommonhr  his  own  sinbismdor;  and  his 
nativity  and  sbllitiee  must  have  risen  far  above 
the  oidinary  pitch,  to  engage  the  principal 
■tatee  of  Qreeoe,  one  after  another,  to  support, 
m  direct  opposition  to  theur  principles,  the  ty- 
ntnn  V  of  a  rin^  man.  Insurrections  at  home, 
and  hoetilttiee  mm  abroad,  at  length  occasion- 
ed his  downlall.  He  eeeaped  to  Thebes  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure.    His  enemiee 


i  proper  persons  to  counteract  his  intrigues 
there.  The  money,  however,  and  the  adi&ew 
of  Euphron,  prevailed  with  the  Theban  ma- 
gistrates, and  he  expected  to  be  restored  In  tri- 
umph by  the  Thebans,  as  he  had  abeady  been 
by  the  Athenians.  But  the  Sicyonians,  who 
Ibllowed  him  to  Thebea,  perceiving  his  fiunili* 
weHy*  with  the  principal  men  of  that  city,  had 
leooursa  to  the  only  expedient  thai  seemed  ca- 
pable of  finstratiiig  his  designs,  and  aassasinat- 
ed  Euphron  m  the  Cadmma,  while  the  The- 
ban archons  and  senators  were  assembled  within 
the  walk  of  that  edifice.* 

The  murderars  were  seiaed,  and  the  atrocity, 
as  welt  as  the  indignity  of  their  crime,  was 
■>>^Migly  repreeented  to  the  senato  by  one  of 
the  archons,  who  prslbably  Mgietted  the  death 
of  Euphron,  as  the  loss  of  a  wealthy  client. 
The  crimhMds  denied  the  fact,  till  one,  boldsr 
than  the  net,  not  only  avowed  but  justified  the 
assassination  as  equally  lawful,  advantageous, 
and  honourable.  And  so  little  horror  do  men 
feel  at  crimes  which  prevail  in  their  own  age. 


8  Ts  /ti*  rtt  nmt  Ufn/trnT*  Stiwfmr  rtr;  Xeaoplk  |K  9M. 
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and  with  whieh  thaic  tefliea  we  familiar,  that 
the  lawmins  were  unanimously  acquitted  by 
the  Theban  senato,  whose  award  was  approved 
by  the  assembly .' 

ni«m.«  Meanwhile  the  war  languished 

cUi  ^  on  both  sides,  and  the  hostile  con* 
A  Vi  i^M  federaoies  were  on  the  point  of  bo* 
A.  ^.  300.  2^  (U^l^^  The  Athenians  end 
Arcadians,  equally  disgusted  with  their  respec- 
tive allies,  eonduded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  mu- 
tual delence,  by  the  interventifm  of  Lycomedes 
the  Mantinsan,  who  was  slain  in  his  return 
from  Athens  by  a  party  of  Arcadian  exiles. 
This  negotiation  gave  general  alarm ;  the  Ar- 
cadians, who  had  entered  into  treaty  with 
Athens,  were  the  allies  of  Thebes ;  and  the 
united  strength  of  these  three  republics  was  at 
that  time  sufficient  to  subdue  and  enslave  the 
rest  of  Greece.  The  teiror  was  increased 
when  it  appeared  that  the  Athenians  had  fittle 
inclination  to  evacuate  several  places  in  the 
Corinthian  territory  which  they  had  under- 
taken to  defend  a^inst  the  Arcadanians  and 
Thebans.  By  seasonable  vigUance  the  Corin- 
thians anticipated  a  design,  too  unjust  to  be 
publicly  avowed;  they  cautiously  dissembled 


rears;  graciously  thanked  Chares,  who 
had  arrived  with  an  Athenian  fleet  on  pretence 
of  offering  them  his  service,  but  took  care  not 
to  admit  him  within  their  harbours;  end  by 
extreme  kindnem  and  condescension,  accom- 
panied with  warm  professions  of  gratitude  for 
the  protection  hitherto  afforded  them,  they  got 
rid  of  the  foreign  farrisons,  without  coming  to 
an  open  ruptoro  wUh  the  Athenians.  But  the 
narrow  escape  which  they  had  made,  and  the 
dread  of  being  expoeed  in  futore  to  any  rimilar 
danger,  made  them  extremely  solicitous  to  pro- 
mote a  general  peace  on  the  tenns  proposed  1^ 
Artaxerxes  and  the  Thebans.  Motives  of  the 
same  kind  infiuenoed  the  cities  of  Achaia,  and 
the  Utite  republic  of  Phlius,  which,  together 
with  Corinth,  were  the  only  allies  that  remain- 
ed fkithlbl  to  Sparta.  A  similarity  of  intereste 
oooeaioned  a  dose  communication  of  views  and 
measures  among  all  those  communities ;  who 
agreed,  by  common  consent,  to  despatch  an 
embasBj  to  Sparta,  requeeting  that  she  would 
accept  the  conditions  of  peace  lately  offered  by 
Thebes,  or  if  she  thou^t  it  inconsistent 
with  honour  to  cede  her  just  pretensions  to 
Messend,  that  she  would  aUow  her  faithful  but 
helpless  aUies  to  enter  into  a  separate  negotia- 
tion with  the  Theban  republic. 

The  reasonableness,  and  even  modesty,  of 
this  request  must  have  been  apparent  to  the 
Spartans,  when  they  reflected  on  the  useful 
services  of  the  alliea,  and  considered  how  much 
they  had  already  suffered  in  their  cause.  The 
Phfisrians,  in  particular,  had,  during  five  years, 
given  such  illustrious  proofs  of  their  unshaken 
adherence  to  Sparta,  as  stand  unrivalled  in  the 
history  of  national  honour  and  fidelity.  Situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  enemies,  they  had  continu- 
ally, since  the  battle  of  Leoctra,  suflbred  the 
invasions  and  assaulte  of  the  Thebans,  Area 
dians,  and  Argiviss.  Their  territorv  was  totally 
wasted;  their  city  doeely  besieged;  their  dte 
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del,  more  then  once,  surprised  aad  taken ;  tbsir 
wealth,  public  and  private,  was  exhausted,  and 
they  subsisted  precariously  on  proyisions 
brought  from  Corinth,  for  the  payment  of 
which  they  pledged  their  beasts  of  burden  and 
instruments  of  agriculture.  Yet  under  the 
pressure  of  these  multiplied  oalamities,  they 
had  preserved  their  fidelity  inviolate;  they  had 
disdained  to  accept  the  peace  which  the  The- 
bans  offered  them  on  condition  of  their  forsak- 
ing Sparta ;  even,  at  last,  they  were  determin- 
ed to  negotiate  with  Thebes  for  neutrality 
alone;  nor  had  they  humbly  solicited  permis- 
oiwi  to  embrace  this  measure,  until  Corinth, 
the  only  source  of  their  subsistence,  seemed 
ready  to  forsake  them.* 

The  strength  of  such  arguments  urged  by  the 
eloquence  of  Patrocles  the  PhUasian,  might 
have  softened,  if  any  thing  could  have  softened, 
the  inflexible  temper  of  the  Spartan  senate, 
and  disposed  that  assembly  to  prefer  the  interest 
of  their  allies,  and  their  own  immediate  safety, 
to  the  insisting  on  a  fruitless  daim  to  Messen^ 
which,  unaided  and  alone,  they  could  never 
expect  to  maintain.  But  the  pretensions  of  this 
extraordinary  people  seem  to  have  become  more 
lofly,  in  proportion  to  their  inability  to  support 
them;  and,  on  that  particular  occasion,  the 
proud  obstinacy,  natural  to  the  Spartans,  was 
mcreased  by  an  animated  speech  of  Arckida- 
mus,  full  of  the  most  confident  hopes,  and 
glowing  with  all  the  wannth  of  his  age  and 
character. 

He  spoke  with  contempt  concerning  the  de- 
fection of  the  confederates. .  ^The  PhliasiaDs, 
the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  and  Achaia,  may, 
without  exciting  surprise,  express  an  anxiety 
for  peace;  safety,  not  glory,  is  their  aim.  But 
the  Spartans  have  a  character  to  sustain,  which 
It  would  be  infamous  to  relinquish.  They 
expect  not  barely  to  exist,  but  to  enjoy  fame 
and  honour,  the  true  sweeteners  of  existence ; 
and,  if  that  be  impossible,  they  must  perish! 
Yet  is  not  their  situation  desperate :  a  nation 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  condition  of  distress, 
in  which  a  warlike  genius,  and  a  well-regulated 
government,  may  not  afford  relief.  But  in 
military  experience  and  abilities,  we  are  still 
uhrivaUed;  and  such  a  systeAi  of  policy  as  we 
onjoy,  no  other  people  can  boast  We  enjoy, 
besides,  temperate  and  laborious  habits,  the 
contempt  of  pleasure  and  wealth,  an  ardour  for 
martial  gloty,  and  an  ambition  of  honest  fame. 
These  are  powerful  auxiliaries,  when  protected 
by  the  immortal  gods,  whose  oracles  anciently 
approved  our  just  conquest  of  Messen^.  Nor, 
though  the  Corinthians  and  Aehaians  forsake 
us,  shall  we  be  destitute  of  warlike  allies.  The 
Athenians  ever  jealous  of  Thebes,  their  most 
formidable  neighbour,  will  again  take  arms  in 
our  cause.  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
gives  us  hope  of  fkrther  assistance;  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  many  princes  of  Asia,  declared 
enemies  of  Artaxerxes,  are  all  naturally  our 
fViends.  We  possess,  besides,  though  not  the 
persons  and  actual  service,  the  hearts  and  affec- 
tions at  least,  of  whatever  is  most  eminent  in 
Greece.    In  all  the  republics,  whoever  is  dis- 
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tinguished  by  his  ftoie,  his  wealth,  or  hia 
virtues,  though  he  may  not  accompany  our 
standard,  secretly  wishes  success  to  our  arms. 
I  am  of  opinion,  too,  that  the  crowd'  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, that  mob  on  which  we  at  first  too 
vainly  relied,  will  at  length  return  to  their 
duty.  They  have  obtained  none  of  these  ad 
vantages,  the  vain  prospect  of  whioh  urged 
them  to  revolt.  Instead  of  acquiring  the  inde- 
pendent government  of  their  own  laws,  they 
have  -fallen  a  prey  to  lawless  anarchy,  or  been 
subjected  to  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  tyrants. 
The  bloody  seditions,  of  which  they  once  knew 
the  nature  by  report  only,  they  have  long  ex- 
perienced }  and  there  are  actually  more  exiles 
from  particular  cities,  than  were  formerly  from 
all  Peloponnesus.  But  even  banishment  is  hap- 
piness to  those  who,  while  they  remained  at 
home,  butchered  each  other  at  the  altars ;  and  ' 
who,  instead  of*  that  peaceful  abundance  which 
they  enjoyed  under  the  Spartan  government, 
perished  for  want  of  bread.  Such  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  Peloponnesiaos,  whose  lands  have 
been  laid  waste,  their  cities  desolated,  and  that 
constitution  and  those  laws,  under  which  they 
oncelived  the  happiest  of  men,  overturned  from 
the  foundation.  Wo  might  subdue  them  by 
force  (  but  that  is  not  necessary;  they  will  vo- 
luntaiily  return  to  their  alleeianee,  and  solicit 
our  protection,-as  alone  capable  to  alleviate  their 
misery,  and  prevent  their  total  ruin. 

^  Biut  had  we  nothing  of  this  kind  to  expect, 
and  were  the  one  half  of  Greece  not  more  dis- 
posed to  injure  us,  than  the  other  to  abet  their 
injustice,  I  have  still  one  resolution  to  propose, 
harsh  indeed  and  severe,  but  becoming  those 
sentiments  which  have  ever  animated  the  Spar- 
tansk  Prosperity,  that  conceals  the  in&my  oi 
cowardice,  robs  fortitude  of  half  its  glory.  It  is 
adversity  alone  that  can  display  the  full  lustrs 
of  a  firm  and  -manly  character.  I  propose, 
therefore,  that  rather  than  cede  a  territory, 
which  your  ancestors  acquired  by  the  blood 
and  labour  of  twenty  victorious  campaigns,  you 
should  remove  from  Sparta  your  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  parentB,  who  will  be  received  with 
kindness  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyren^  and  many 
parts  of  Asia.  Those  who  are  fit  to  bear  arms 
must  also  leave  the  city,  and  cany  nothing  from 
thence  that  may  not  easily  be  transported. 
They  must,  then,  Ax.  on  some  post  well  fortified 
by  nature,  and  whicli  art  may  render  secure 
against  every  hostile  assault.  This,  thenceforth, 
must  be  their  city  and  country;  and  from  this, 
as  a  centre,  they  must  on  aU  sides  infest  ths 
enemy,  until  either  the  Thehans  remit  their 
arrogance,  or  the  last  of  the  Spartans  perish."' 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  expressed  the 
genera]  sense  of  his  country.  The  allies  were 
dismissed  with  permission  to  act  as  best  suited 
their  convenience,  but  with  assurance  that 
Sparta  would  never  listen  to  any  terms  of  tc- 
comniodation  while  deprived  of  Messen^.  With 
this  answer  the  ambassadors  returned  to  their 
respective  cities.  Soon  afterwards  they  were 
despatched  to  Thebes,  where,  having  proposed 
their  demands,  they  were  offered  admission  into 
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Jie  Theban  confederacj.  Thej  aoflweredt  that 
this  was  not  peace,  but  only  a  change  of  the 
war ;  and  at  length,  after  Tarioua  propoeitions 
and  reasonings,  they  obtained  the  much-desired 
neatrality.^ 

Qj  The  Spartans,  thus  deserted  on 

'^  ^^'  every  side,  would  probably  have 
A  C^'sBd  ^^'^  ^®  victims  of  their  pride  and 
obstinacy,  if  circumstances,  unfore- 
seen by  Archidamus,  had  not  prevented  the 
Thebans  and  Arcadians  from  carrying  on  the 
war  with  their  usual  animosity.  Projects  of 
glory  and  ambition  had  disarmed  the  resent- 
ment of  Epaminondas.  That  active  and  en- 
terprising leader,  who  thought  that  nothing  was 
done,  while  any  thing  was  neglected,  had  set 
himself  to  render  Thebes  mistress  of  tlie  sea. 
The  attention  and  labour  of  the  republic  was 
directed  to  this  important  object;  preparations 
were  made  at  Aulis  with  silence  and  celerity ; 
and  when  tlie  design  seemed  ripe  for  execution, 
Epaminondas  sailed  to  flhodos,  Chios,  and 
Byzantium,  to  concert  measures  with  those 
maritime  states,  which  had  already  begun  to 
feel  tlie  severe  yoke  of  the  Athenians,  and  be- 
come eager  to  snake  it  off.  But  tlie  vigilance 
of  the  latter,  who  had  sent  out  a  strong  fleet 
under  Laches,  a  commander  of  reputation  and 
ability,  prevented  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  this^efection ;  and  the  Theban  arms  were, 
at  the  same  time,  summoned  to  a  service  which 
more  immediately  concerned  their  interest  and 
honouF. 

Olvmn  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Phene, 

civ  1  began  once  more  to  display  the  ro- 

A  Q  '^oA  sources  of  his  fertile  genius,  and  the 
inhuman  cruelty  of  his  temper.  His 
numerous  mercenaries,  whom  he  collected  and 
kept  together  with  singular  address,  and  the 
secret  assistance  of  Athens,  enabled  him  to 
overrun  the  whole  territory,  and  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  all  the  principal  cities,  of  Thessaly.^ 
The  oppressed  Thessalians  had  recourse  to 
Thebes,  whose  powerful  prot<)ction  they  had  so 
happily  experienced  on  former  occasions,  and 
whose  standard  they  had  uniformly  followed, 
with  an  alacrity '  which  afforded  a  sufficient 
pledge  of  their  gratitude.  The  Thebans  de- 
creed to  assist  them  with  ten  thousand  men, 
and  the  command  waft  entrusted  to  Pelopidas, 
the  personal  enemy  of  Alexander.  But  the  day 
appointed  for  the  march  was  darkened  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  greatly  diminished  the 
army,  as  Pelopidas  was  unwilling  to  exact  the 
reluctant  services  of  men  dispirited  by  the  ima- 
ginary terrors  of  superstition.  Sucn  only  as, 
despising  vain  omens,  desired  to  follow  their 
beloved  general,  were  conducted  into  Thessaly; 
and  being  Joined  by  their  allies  in  that  country 
near  the  town  of  Pharsalus,  they  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  CynoscephaliB. 

The  tyrant  approached  with  an  army  twenty 
thousand  strong,  boldly  offering  tl^em  battle. 
Nor  did  Pelopidas  decline  the  engagement, 
though  his  foot  were,  in  number,  inferior  to  the 
enemy.  The  action  began  with  the  cavalry, 
and  was  favourable  to  the  Thebans ;  but  the 
mercenaries  of  Alexander  having  gained  the 
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advantage  of  the  groand,  preised  with  vigour 
the  Theban  and  Thessalian  infantry.  In  this 
emergency,  Pelopidas  rode  up,  and  encouraging 
the  retiring  troops  with  his  voice  and  action, 
gave  them  such  fVesh  spirits,  that  Alexander  did 
not  doubt  their  having  received  a  considerable 
reinforcement  The  mercenaries  were  pressed 
in  their  turn,  and  thrown  into  disorder.  Pelo- 
pidas darting  his  eye  through  their  broken  ranks, 
espied  Alexander  in  the  right  wing  rallying  his 
men,  and  preparing  to  advance  with  his  usual 
intrepidity.  At  this  sight  the  Theban  was  no 
longer  master  of  his  passion.  Naturally  a  foe 
to  tyrants,  he  beheld  a  personal  foe  in  the  tyrant 
Alexander.  Accompanied  by  a  few  horsemen, 
he  impetuously  rushed  /orward,  calling  aloud 
to  his  adversary,  and  challenging  him  to  single 
combat  Alexander,  fearing  to  meet  the  man 
whom  he  had  injured,  retired  behind  his  guards, 
who  received,  first  with  a  shower  of  javelins, 
and  then  with  their  spears,  the  little  band  of 
Pelopidas ;  who,  after  producing  such  carnage^ 
as  Homer  ascribes  to  the  rage  of  Diomed  or 
Achilles,  fell  a  victim  to  the  blindness  of  his 
own  ungovernable  fury.  Mean  while,  his  troops 
advaucimr  to  the  relief  of  their  general,  the 
guards  of  the  tyrant  were  repelled ;  the  The- 
bans, with  their  allies,  proved  victorious  in 
every  part  of  the  battle ;  the  enemy  were  dis- 
persed in  flight,  and  pursued  with  the  loss  of 
three  thousand  men. 

But  the  death  of  Pelopidas  threw  a  gloom 
over  the  victory.  He  was  lamented  by  thft 
Thebans  and  Thessalians  with  immoderate  de- 
monstrations of  sorrow.  Accompanied  by  an 
innumerable  crowd  of  real  mourners,  his  body 
was  carried  in  procession  to  Thebes.  The 
Thessalians,  in  whose  service  he  had  fallen,  re- 
quested the  honour  of  supplying  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral,  which  was  celebrated  with  every 
circumstance  of  sad  magnificence.  The  multi- 
tude recollected  the  eclipse  which  preceded  his 
departure,  and  which,  as  they  believed,  an- 
nounced his  misfortune;  and,  in  allusion  to  that 
fatal  omen,  exclaimed,  ^  that  the  sim  of  Thebes 
was  set,  and  her  glory  departed  for  ever.*'  The 
Thebans  appointed  Malcitas  and  Diogeiton  to 
the  command  in  Thessaly.  The  tyrant  was 
again  defeated,  and  stripped  of  all  his  conquests. 
But  what  appears  extraordinary,  he  was  allow- 
ed to  live  and  reign  in  Phers,?  while  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Thebes. 

The  foreign  expeditions  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, wore  not  the  only  causes  that  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  Thebans  from  the  affairs  of ' 
Peloponnesus.  While  Epaminondas  was  em- 
ployed abroad  in  the  fleet,  and  Pelopidas  in 
Thessaly,  the  government  of  Thebes  was  on  the 
point  of  being  overturned  by  an  aristocratical 
faction.  The  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus,  the 
second  city  in  BGeotia,  and  anciently  the  rival 
of  Thebes,^  entered  into  this  conspiracy,  which 
was  to  be  executed  at  the  annual  review  of  the 


6  Diodorni  saja,  that  the  bodie*  or  those  whom  he  slew 
covered  a  long  tract  of  fround.  Plotareh  ie  equally  hyper* 
bolical.  The  battles  of  Homer  rendered  the  marvellous  in 
military  description  too  familiar  to  tbe  Greek  hisloriaos,  I 
mean  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Pausanias;  Thnoydides  and 
Xenophon  knew  their  duty  better. 
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Orehomenitn  troopi.  But  the  plot  wm  dis- 
cowwtd  by  the  feen  or  the  repeatenoe  of  aome 
tfocomplieee,  who  beeaine  mformen.  The  ca- 
Talry  of  Oichomenne,  lo  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  were  earronnded  end  cut  to  piecee  in 
the  Theben  merkei-]rfeoe.  Nor  did  thie  ren- 
geence  seliefj  the  ennged  maltitude,  who 
marched  in  a  body  to  Orchomenue,  besieged 
and  took  the  city,  raaed  it  to  the  ground,  put 
the  men  of  fuH  ase  to  the  eword,  and  dragged 
their  wiree  end  children  into  captirityJ 
1^1  While  operations,  destmctiTe  or 

y^^P*       frnitlesB,  employed  the  actiTity  of 

iL  C 'siU  '^^^'^  ^^  *^^  ^  Arcadia  were 
'^^**'^'  occupied  with  designs  still  more 
blameaUe.  Their  own  strength  and  numbers, 
together  with  a  confidence  in  Athens,  their  new 
confederate,  encouraged  the  Arcadians  to  give 
full  scope  to  their  ambition,  by  which  they  had 
been  long  animated.  To  pare  the  way  for  the 
total  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  which 
they  had  already  obtained  a  dangerous  ascend- 
ant, they  besan  by  wresting  several  places  from 
the  Elians,  the  least  warlike,  and  most  wealthy, 
of  their  neighbours.  The  Elians,  wonted  u 
every  encounter  with  the  enemy,  craved  the 
assistance  of  Sparta,  which  being  reinforced  by 
the  Acheans  (notwithstanding  the  neutrality 
so  recently  stipulated,)  made  several  vigorous, 
but  unsuccessful  efforts,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Elian  territory.  The  Arcadians  still  pushed 
their  conquests  in  that  country,  gaining  one 
town  after  another,  and  at  length  Otvmpia  it- 
self, the  roost  precious  jewel  of  the  Elians,  and 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
As  possessors  of  the  sacred  city,  and  by  virtue 
of  a  pretended  right  derived  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pisa,  an  ancient  but  decayed  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Olympia,  the  Arcadians 
prepared  to  celebrate  the  hundred  and  fourth 
Olympiad,  the  time  of  which  was  at  hand.  At 
the  approach  of  this  august  solemnity,  the  con- 
course, as  usual,  was  great  from  every  part  of 
Greece;  hostilities  were  suspended;  and  all 
parties  united  in  common  amusements,  and 
common  ceremonies  of  religion. 

The  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  performed, 
and  the  military  games  had  begun,  when  the 
performers  and  spectators  were  uarmed  by  the 
sudden  clashing  of  armour,  and  the  sight  of  a 
real  battle.  The  Elians  had  marched  forth  with 
their  whole  forces,  and  surprised  the  Arcadians, 
who,  with  two  thousand  Argives,  and  a  body  of 
Athenian  cavalry  amounting  to  four  hundred, 
guarded  the  sacred  groves  and  temples  of  Olym- 
pia. The  vigour  of  their  unexpected  assault 
successfully  repelled  these  intruders,  who  fled  in 
disorder  through  the  streets,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  Elians  with  an  inspired  vtlour,  *^  since,^ 
says  Xenophon,  *^  Heaven  alone  can  do,  in  one 
day,  what  no  other  power  can  accomplish  but  in 
great  length  of  time ;  make  cowards  courage- 
ous.'^ The  Arcadians,  however,  recovering 
from  their  consternation,  began  to  rally.  The 
assailants  were  resisted  with  obstinacy ;  but  did 
not  retire,  till  having  lost  Stratolas  their  com- 
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mander,  with  other  brave  men,  tliey  relresited  in 
good  order,  after  giving  a  conspicuous  proof  of 
their  courage  and  intrepidity  to  those  who  had 
long  despised  the  softness  of  their  unwmrliko 
character.  The  Arcadians  renewed  the  guard 
with  double  vigilance;  fortified  the  avanoee 
that  led  to  the  Stadium  and  Hippodrome  ;  ajad 
having  taken  these  necessary  precautions  ngatnst 
a  second  surprise,  proceeded  with  the  reniain- 
ing  ceremonies  of  the  festival,  which,  though 
brought  to  an  undisturbed  condnsion,  was 
never  acknowledged  in  the  records  of  the 
"Elians. 

After  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  the 
mixed  concourse  of  people  returned  to  th^  re- 
spective homes,  and  the  Arcadians  (bund  them- 
selves sole  masters  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, containing  the  collected  treasures  ofmany 
centuries,  the  rich  gifts  of  vanity  and  sapensti- 
tion.  Opportunity,  joined  to  want,  is  naturally 
the  mother  of  injustice.  The  Arcadians,  who« 
to  promote  their  ambitious  designs,  had  raised  a 
body  of  standing  troops  called  Eparitoi,  laid  hold 
of  the  sacred  treasure,  in  order  to  pay  those  mer- 
cenaries, whose  demands  they  were  otherwise 
incapable  of  satisfying,  without  great  incon- 
venience. The  Mantineans  first  protested 
against  this  unwarrantable  rapacity.  Instead  ot 
arcepting  their  proportion  of  the  plunder,  they 
imposed,  for  the  payment  of  the  mercenaries,  a 
tax  on  themselves,  of  which  they  transmitted  the 
produce  to  the  archons,  or  magistrates,  appointed 
by  the  Ten  Tousand  to  admmister  the  general 
concerns  of  the  Arcadian  nation.  The  archons, 
who  had  themselves  freely  handled  the  saoed 
money,  represented  to  their  constituents  the  al^ 
fected  delicacy  of  the  Mantinieans  as  an  obsti- 
nacv  extremely  dangerous  to  the  states  of  Ar- 
cadM,  and  insinuated  that  this  unseasonable  re- 
gard for  justice  and  piety  most  probably  con- 
cealed some  very  criminal  design.' 

The  Ten  Thousand,  or,  as  we  should  mj^  the 
States- Greneral,  listened  to  this  insidious  accosa* 
tion;  and  summoned  the  municipal  magistrates 
of  Mantinea  to  appear  and  answer  for  their  con- 
duct They  refused  to  obey  ;  a  detachment  ot 
the  Eparitoi  was  sent  to  bring  them  by  force ; 
the  M antinaaans  shut  their  gates.  This  firmness 
roused  the  attention  of  the  States ;  and  many 
members  of  weight  in  that  assembly  began  to 
suspect  that  the  Mantineans  must  posses  some 
secret  ground  of  confidence,  that  encouraged 
them  to  set  at  defiance  an  authority  which  they 
were  bound  to  revere.  They  reflected  first  on 
the  alarming  consequences  to  which  Arcadia 
might  bo  exposed  by  plundering  the  shrines  of 
Jupiter ;  and  then  on  the  injustice  and  impiety 
of  the  deed  itself.  These  sentiments,  enforeed 
by  the  superstition  of  the  age,  spread  with  ra- 
pidity in  the  assembly ;  it  was  determined 
thenceforth  to  abstain  from  a  consecrated  fund, 
the  violation  of  which  might  prove  dangerous 
to  themselves,  and  entail  a  corse  on  their  pos- 
terity ;  and,  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences 
of  the  desertion  of  the  Eparitoi,  whoso  pay  must 
thereby  be  diminished,  many  wealthy  Arca- 
dians, who  could  subsist  on  their  priyate  in 
oomes,  enrolled  themselves  in  their  stead. 
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ThQM  meMorat,  UiMgh  appmrvd  bgr 
Stataa,  gKW  ffml  uneuiiMw  to  the  uvlMna,  to 
the  merooianefl,  and  to  all  who  had  aharod  the 
dympio  ipoU,  loat  thoy  might  be  ealled  to  ae- 
eoant  for  their  rapaeiiYi  and  oompelled  to  re> 
fund  the  Huiia  which  they  had  embessled.  To 
prevent  thie  danger,  they  had  reeooree  to  the 
Thebana,  firom  whom  they  requeated  immediate 
aanatance,  on  pretence  that  the  Statea  of  Area- 
dia  were  leady  to  roToU  to  Sparta.  The  Statea, 
en  the  other  hand,  tent  an  emhaaay  reqnofting 
the  Thebana  not  to  paaa  the  lathmna,  ontil  they 
ahould  reoeiTe  further  invitation.  Nor  were 
they  latiafied  with  barely  eonnteraoting  tho  no- 
gotiationa  of  their  enemiea.  Having  detennined 
not  to  derive  any  bene6t  from  the  wealth  of 
Olympia,  th^  thought  proper  to  reatore  that 
city,  aa  well  as  the  direction  of  the  gamea,  to 
tboae  who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  eiuoy ed 
both,  and  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  j^ana, 
who  aolieited  it  with  much  eameetneaB,  aa  a 
meaanre  highly  conducive  to  the  genanl  in- 
tereat  of  the  Peloponneaua. 

The  congreaa,  aawmbled  for  tiiia  beneficial 
purpoae,  waa  held  at  Tegea,  and  conaiated  of 
deputiea  from  Elia,  and  from  many  citiea  of 
Arcadia.  When  mattori  were  aeemingly  ad* 
jnated  to  the  aatiaftction  of  aU  partiea,  entor- 
tainmenti,  aa  uaual,  were  prepared;  and  the 
deputiea,  except  thoee  of  Mantinaa,  moat  of 
whom  were  invited  home  by  the  vicinity  of 
their  city,  remained  at  Tegea  to  celebrato  the 
feaat  of  peace.  While  they  were  employed  in 
drinking  and  merriment,  the  archona,  and  auch 
othen  aa  dreaded  the.oonaequenoea  of  thia  haaty 
necommodation,  addruaed  themaelvea  to  a*The- 
ban  general,  who  commanded  a  oonaiderable 
body  of  BoBotian  troopa  that  had  long  garriaon- 
ed  Tegea,  in  order  to  aecure  the  fidelity  of  that 
place  and  the  adjacent  territory.  The  Theban 
had  himaelf  made  free  with  the  aacred  treaaure, 
and  waa  therefore  eaaily  prevailed  on  to  embrace 
any  meaaure  that  might  prevent  an  inquiry  into 
that  enormooa  crime.  Nothing  appeared  ao 
proper  for  thia  purpoae  aa  to  aeiae  and  detain 
the  unauapecting  deputiea,  who  conaiated  of  the 
leading  men  from  moat  citiea  of  Arcadia.  Thia 
aeheme  waa  no  aooner  propoaed,  than  carried 
into  execution.  The  gatea  of  Tegea  were  ae« 
cured ;  a  body  of  armeid  men  aunrounded  the 
place  of  entertainment;  the  deputiea,  who  had 
prolonged  to  a  late  hour  the  joys  of  leativity, 
were  taken  unprepar^  and  conducted  to  va* 
of  confinen 


confinement,  their  number 
big  too  great  for  one  priaon  to  contain.^ 

Next  day,  the  Mantinsana,  being  appriaed  of 
thia  unexpected  event,  deapatched  meaaenpra, 
demanding  aome  few  of  their  citiaena  who  hap- 
pened to  remain  at  Tegea,  after  the  departure 


of  their  companiona ;  and  at  the  aame  time  ac- 
quaintmg  the  manatntea  of  that  place,  the 
arehona,  and  the  Theban  general,  that  no  Area- 
dian  could  be  put  to  death  without  a  foir  and 
open  trial.  They  likewiae,  without  leas  of  time, 
deapatehed  an  embaaay  to  the  levera]  citiea  of 
Arcadia,  rouaing  them  to  anna  in  their  own 
defence,  and  exhorting  them  to  reacue  their  im- 
priaoned  citizena.  and  to  avenge  the  inauU  of- 


fored  to  the  general  body  oflheirnalion.  When 
thoee  who  iMid  committed  the  outrage,  and  es- 
pecially the  Theban  general,  were  acquainted 
with  the  tigour  of  theae  proceedinga,  thev  began 
to  be  more  alarmed  than  before.  As  they  had 
aeiied  but  fow  Mantinmma,  they  could  derive 
little  advmitage  frcmi  the  hoatages  of  that  city, 
whoee  reeentment  they  had  moat  reaaon  to  fear. 
Thcjr  were  aeaaible  of  deaerving  the  indignation 
of  Arcadia;  and  that  the  general  voice  of 
Greece  muat  condemn  the  irregularity  and  vio- 
lence of  th«r  meaaureaL  Intimidated  by  auch 
reflectiona,  the  Theban  commander  at  once  act 
the  priaonera  at  liberty ;  and,  appearing  next 
day  before  an  aaaembly  aa  numeroua  as  could 
be  coDectod  in  auch  trouUeaome  timea,  endea- 
voured to  exenae  hia  conduct,  by  aayinr,  that 
he  had  heard  d  the  mareh  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nian army  towarda  the  frontier,  and  that  aeve- 
ral  of  the  deputiea,  whom  he  had  seised,  were 
prepared  to  betny  Tegea  to  the  public  enemy. 
The  Aicadiana  were  not  the  dupea  of  this  ahal- 
low  artifice ;  yet  they  abstained  from  punishmg 
their  own  wrenca,  and  aent  ambasaadors  to 
Thebea,  who  might  deecribe  the  injury  that  had 
been  committed,  and  impeach  the  cnminals.* 
Olvmn  ^^"^  hearing    the    aceuaation, 

civ  2.  Epaminondaa,  who  waa  then  gene- 

A  C  S^.  rel  of  the  BoBOtiana,  declared,  that 
hia  countrymen  had  done  better  In 
aeixing,  than  in  diaehargmg  the  Arcadiana,  whoae 
conduct  was  highly  blameable  in  making  peace 
without  the  advice  of  their  eonfoderatea.  ••  Be 
aasured,"  continued  he  to  the  ambaasadora, 
**•  that  the  Thebana  will  march  into  Arcadia, 
and  aupport  their  frienda  in  that  province." 
Thia  reaolution,  which  expreaaeti  the  general 
aenae  of  the  republic,  waa  heard  with  great  in- 
dignation by  Uie  Arcadian  atetea,  and  Uieir 
allieaofEliaand  Achaia.  They  obaerved,  that 
the  Thebana  could  not  have  felt,  much  leas 
have  expreased,  any  diapleaaure  at  the  peace 
of  Peloponneaua,  if  they  had  not  deemed  it  their 
intereat  to  perpetuate  the  diviaiona  and  hoetili- 
tiea  of  a  country  which  they  wiahed  to  weaken 
and  to  aubdue.  They  entered  into  a  stricter 
alliance  with  each  other,  and  prepared  for  a 
vigoroua  defonoe;  aending  ambaasadon  to 
Athena  and  Sparta,  that  Uie  fonner  might  be 
ready  to  thwart  the  measures  of  a  neighbouring 
and  rival  atato,  and  that  the  latter  might  teke 
arma  to  maintein  the  independence  of  that  por- 
tion of  Oreeoe,  of  which  the  valour  of  Sparte 
had  long  formed  the  atrength  and  bulwark. 
Olvmn  During  theee  hoatile  prepantiona, 

^J^'  Epaminondaa  took  the  field  with 
A  r<%M  fllf  the  Bceotiana,  with  the  Ettboana, 
A.  I..  303.   ^j  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  i^y  ^  Thessa- 

liana,  partly  supplied  bv  Alexander,  and  partly 
raiaed  by  the  citiea  which  Pelopidaa  had  ro- 


cently  delivered  firem  the  yoke  of  that  cruel 

tyrant    Upon  hia  arrival  in  the  1 

be  expeoted  to  be  joined  by  the  Argivea,  tho 


>  Peloponneaua, 


Meaaeniaaa,  and  aeveral  communities  of  Arca- 
dia, particularly  the  inhabitante  of  Tegea  and 
Megldopolia.  With  theee  hopea,  he  proceeded 
Bouthward  to  Nemea,  an  ancient  city  in  the 
Argive  territory,  distinguished  by  the  games 
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celebrated  in  honour  of  Hercules.  TJiere  he 
encamped  for  several  days,  with  en  intention  to 
intercept  the  Athenians,  whose  nearest  rente 
into  Peloponnesus  lay  through  the  district  of 
Nemes;  convinced  that  nothing  could  more 
contribute,  than  an  advantage  over  that  people 
in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  to  animate 
the  courage,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  Theban  partisans  in  every  part  of  Greece. 
But  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  prudence 
of  the  Athenians,  who,  instead  of  marching 
through  the  Isthmus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  La- 
conia,  and  proceeded  firom  thence  to  join  their 
confederates  at  Mantinssa.  Apprised  of  this 
design,  Epaminondas  moved  his  camp,  and 
marched  forward  to  Tegea,  which  being  strong* 
ly  fortified,  and  enjoying  a  lofly  and  central 
situation,  was  judiciously  chosen  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  his  Peloponnesian  confede- 
rates. Having  continued  several  weeks  at  Te- 
Sa,  he  was  much  disappointed  that  none  of 
B  neighbouring  towns  sent  to  offer  their  sub- 
mission, and  to  solicit  the  protsction  of  the  The- 
ban arms.  This  waste  of  time  gave  him  the 
more  uneasiness,  as  his  command  was  limited 
to  a  short  term.  The  strength  of  the  enemy 
at  Mantiniea  was  continually  increasing.  Age- 
silaus  had  already  conducted  the  Lacedfcmo- 
nians  to  the  frontier  of  Arcadia.  If  they  like- 
wise should  join,  the  combined  forces  would 
prove  superior  to  the  army  of  Epaminondas, 
which  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  in  number, 
and  of  which  the  cavalry  alone  exceeded  three 
thousand.  Considering  these  circumstances,  he 
suddenly  determined  on  an  enterprise,  which, 
if  crowned  with  success,  would  render  the  pre- 
sent  hitherto  fruitless  expedition  not  unworthy 
of  his  former  fame. 

Having  decamped  with  his  whole  army  in 
the  night,  he  performed  a  hasty  march  of  thirty 
miles,  in  order  to  surprize  Sparta ;  and  had  not 
the  extraordinary  swiilness  of  a  Cretan  deserter 
i^prised  Agesilaus  of  the  danger,  that  city 
woul^  have  been  taken  unprepared,  and  totally 
incapable  of  defence.  *  The  bulk  of  the  Lace- 
dsmonian  army  had  proceeded  too  far  on  the 
road  to  Mantinasa,  to  anticipate  the  design  of 
the  enemy ;  but  the  aged  king,  with  his  son 
Archidamus,  returned,  with  a  small  but  valiant 
band,  to  the  defence  of  Sparta.  The  engage- 
ment which  followed,  as  related  by  Xenophon, 
appears  one  of  the  most  extraordmary  that  his- 
tory records.  Epaminondas  had  employed 
every  precaution  which  his  peculiar  sagacity 
could  suggest ;  he  did  not  approach  Sparta  by 
those  narrow  roads,  where  a  superiority  of  num- 
bers would  afford  him  small  advantage ;  he  did 
not  draw  up  his  forces  in  the  plain,  in  which, 
while  entering  the  town,  they  might  have  been 
annoyed  with  missile  weapons;  nor  did  he 
allow  an  opportunity  of  surprising  him  by  strata^ 
gem  or  ambuscade,  in  the  management  of  which 
Uie  Spartans  were  at  all  times  so  dexterous. 
Seizing  an  eminence  which  commanded  the 
town,  he  determined  to  descend  into  it  with 
every  advantage  on  his  side,  and  withoat  the 
seeming  possibility  of  being  exposed  to  any  in- 

1  Xenophon  MySi  ««r»-f«  viomav  9cmvT»n»vt*  if </»•* 
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Gonvenienoe.  «Bot  the  issue  of  so  well-eon- 
oerted  an  enterprise,  the  historian  hesitates 
whether  to  refer  to  a  particular  providence  of 
the  gods,  or  to  ascribe  to  the  invincible  courage 
of  men  actuated  by  despair.  Archidamna, 
with  scarcely  a  hundred  men,  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  cut  down  the  first  ranks, 
and  advanced  to  assault  the  remainder.  Then, 
strange  to  relate!  those  The  bans,  says  Xeno- 
phon, who  breathed  fire«  who  had  so  oden  con- 
quered, who  were  far  superior  in  number,  and 
who  possessed  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
shamefully  gave  way.  The  Spartans  pursued 
them  with  impetuosity,  but  were  soon  repelled 
with  loss;  for  the  divinity,  whose  assjstance 
had  produced  this  extraordinary  victory,  seems 
also  to  have  prescribed  the  limits  beyond  which 
it  was  not  to  extend.  > 

Epaminondas,  foiled  in  an  attempt  which 
promised  such  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  did  not 
sink  under  his  disappointment.  As  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  forces  atMaox- 
tinasa  would  be  withdrawn  from  that  plaee  to 
the  defence  of  Sparta^  he  immediately  sounded 
a  retreat,  returned  to  Tegea  with  the  otmoat 
expedition,  and  allowing  his  in&ntry  to  take 
time  for  rest  and  refreshment,  he,  with  admira- 
ble presence  of  mind,  ordered  the  horse  to  ad- 
vance forward  to  Mantinsa,  (which  was  dis- 
tant only  twelve  miles,)  and  to  maintain  their 
ground  until  his  arrival  with  the  rest  of  the 
army.  He  expected  to  find  the  Mantins>ans 
totally  unprepared  for  such  a  visit ;  and  aeit  was 
then  autunm,  ho  doubted  not  that  most  of  the 
townsmen  would  be  employed  in  the  country, 
in  reaping  and  bringing  in  the  corn.  His  plan 
was  wise,  and  well  executed.  The  situation  of 
the  Mantinieans  corresponded  to  his  hopes. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  had  delighted  to 
baffle  his  sagacity.  Before  the  Theban  forcea 
arrived  at  Mantinea,  a  numerous  and  powerful 
squadron  of  Athenian  cavalry  entered  that 
place,  commanded  by  Hegelochus,  who  then 
first  learned  the  departure  of  the  allies  to  pro- 
tect the  Laced«»monian  capital.  He  had  scarcely 
received  this  intelligence,  when  the  Thebans 
appeared,  and,  advancing  with  great  rapidity, 
prepared  to  effect  the  purpose  of  their  expedi- 
tion. The  Athenians  had  not  time  to  refresh 
themselves;  they  had  eat  nothing  that  day; 
they  were  inferior  in  number;  they  knew  the 
braveiy  of  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry^ 
with  whom  they  must  contend;  yet,  regardless 
of  every  consideration  but  the  safety  of  their 
allies,  they  rushed  into  the  field,  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  assailants,  and,  after  a  fierce 
and  Moody  engagement,  which  displayed  great 
courage  on  both  sides,  obtained  an  acknow* 
ledged  victory.  The  enemy  craved  the  bodies 
of  their  dead;  the  victors  erected  a  trophy  of 
their  useful  valour,  which  had  saved  the  com. 


8  Plutarch  telli  •  story  on  thii  occaaioQ,  of  a  jTOoiif  Spai^ 
Ian  named  Isadas,  who  strippod  n>k«d,  anointed  bimaelf 
with  oil,  sallied  forth  with  a  spear  in  one  band,  and  a 
sword  in  the  other,  and  traced  his  path  in  blood  throat^ 
(he  thickest  of  the  enemy.  He  returned  unhurt,  was 
crowned  for  his  valour,  but  fined  for  figlitins  without  his 
shield.  PluL  in  A^9t\\.  To  a  modern  rendei,  Xenophon*s 
ti6et>unt  of  the  battle  will  appeer  a  immpoui  de«criptlon  of 
the  eflflBct  of  panic  terror  with  which  the  Thiibflns  were  In 
spired,  bt  finding,  ininciirl  of  itiottijif  rf»/ao»,  "a  doleoeo 
lew  sett.*'  the  vigoroue  opjiositioo  of  meo  in  arms. 
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cattle,  slaves,  wom*ii«  and  ehildren'  of  Maati- 
nsa  froiu  falling  a  prey  to  the  inyade^s. 

The  repeated  misfortunes,  which  would  have 
broken  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  commander, 
only  determined  Epaminondas  to  a  genual  en- 
gagement, in  which  he  might  either  wipe  off 
the  memory  of  his  late  disgrace,  or  obtain  an 
honourable  death,  fighting  to  render  his  country 
the  sovcroigQ  of  Greece.  The  confederates 
had  re-assembled  at  Mantinoa,  strengthened  by 
considerable  reinforcements.  Fresh  succours 
had  likewise  arrived  to  the  Thebans.  Never 
bad  such  numerous  armies^  taken .  the  field 
during  the  perpetual  war  in  which  those  un- 
happy republics  were  engaged.  But  battles 
become  really  iutoresting,  not  so  much  by  the 
number  of  the  troops,  as  by  the  conduct  of  the 
generals.  It  is  worth  while^  says  the  military 
historian,^  to  observe  the  operations  of  Epami- 
nondas  on  this  memorable  occasion.  Having 
ranged  his  men  in  battalions,  he  led  them,  not 
along  the  plain,  which  was  the  nearest  toad  to 
MantinsBa,  but  turning  to  the  left,  conducted 
them  by  a  chain  of  hills  which  joined  that  city 
and  Tegea,  and  skirted  the  eastern  extremity 
of  both.  The  enemy,  apprised  of  his  march, 
drew  up  their  forces  before  the  walls  of  Man- 
timea;  the  Lacediemonians,  and  such  Arca- 
dians as.  had  embraced  the  more  honourable 
cause,  in  the  right  wing,  the  Athenians  in  the 
left,  tfa^  Acheans  and  Elians  forming  the  main 
body.  Mean  while  Epaminondas  Atfched 
■lowly  along,  extending  his  circuiii  as  if  he 
wished  to  decline  the  engagement.  Having 
approached  that  part  of  Uie  mountain  which 
faced  the  hostile  army,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
halt,  and  to  lay  down  their  arms.  His  former 
movemente  had  occasioned  great  doubt  and 
perplexity;  but  now  it  seemed  evident  that  he 
bad  laid  aside  all  tboughU  of  fighting  that  day*, 
and  was  preparing  to  encamp.  Tins  opinion, 
too  Ughtly  conceived,  proved  fatal  to  the  enemy. 
They  abandoned  their  arms  and  their  ranks, 
dispersed  in  their  tents,  and  lost  not  only  that 
external  arrangement, but  thatinward  prepar<a- 
)^on,fi  that  martial  ardour  of  mind,  which  ought 
to  animate  soldiers  at  the  near  prospect  of  an 
Mgagement.  Epaminondas  seized  the  decisive 
moment  of  attack.  Fadng  to  the  rights  he  con- 
verted the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of 
battle.  His  troops  were  thus  disposed  instan- 
taneously in  the  same  order  in  which  he  meant 
to  fight.  At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  which 
consisted  of  the  flower  of  the  Bcsotians,  and 
which,  as  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  he  formed 
mto  a  firm  wedge,  with  a  sharp  point,  and  with 
•preading  flanks,  he  advanced  against  the  Spar- 
tans and  Mantinseans;  and  trusting  the  event 
of  the  battle  to  the  rapid  impulse  of  this  unex- 
pected onset,  he  commanded  the  centre  and 
right  wing,  in  which  he  placed  less  confidence, 
to  proceed,  with  a  slow  pace,  that  they  might 
not  come  up  and  grapple  with  the  opposing 
diviiions  of  the  enemy,  until  the  victory  of  his 
left  wing  had  taught  them  to  conquer. 


3  Xenopbon,  1.  tiL  p.  644. 

4  Diodonu,  t.  zv.  e.  21.  5  XeDoph.  p.  645. 

6  EKuti  ntv  ^mv  wXifHm¥  rn*  •»  rmtg  ^Xtnf  wftf 
rnv  M«X«rv  wmfmtrgivn*'  tkvrt  ft  rm9  if  rmtf  rvirT«{ •«■»?. 
Zsnoph.  p.  645. 


Olvmo  "^^  judidooB  design  was  crown- 

.^  ^'  ed  with  merited  success.    The  ene- 

A   r  <vt<i  ™7«  perceiving  the  dreadful  shock 

A.  K.,  joj.  ^  ^j^^jj  ^^y  ^^^  exposed,  flew 

to  their  arms,  put  on  their  bucklers  and  helmets, 
bridled  their  horses,  and  suddenly  resumed  their 
ranks ;  but  these  different  operations  were  per- 
formed with  the  trepidation  of  surprise  and 
haste,  rather  than  with  the  ardour  of  hope  and 
courage;  and  the  whole  army  had  the  appear- 
ance of  men  prepared  rather  to  suffer,  than  to 
inflict,  any  thing  cruel  or  terrible.^  The  Spar- 
tans and  Mantineans,  drawn  up  in  firm  order, 
sternly  waited  the  first  brunt  of  the  assailants. 
The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  and  after 
their  spears  were  broken,  both  parties  had  re- 
coure  to  their  swords.  The  wedge  of  Epanii- 
nondas  at  length  penetrated  the  Spartan  line, 
and  this  advantage  encouraged  his  centre  and 
right  wing  to  attack  and  repel  the  correspond- 
ing, divisions  of  the  enediy.  The  Theban  and 
Thessalian  cavalry  were  equally  successful. 
In  the  intervals  of  their  ranks  Epaminondas  had 
placed  a  body  of  light  infantry,  whose  missile 
weapons  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy*s  horse, 
who  were  drawn  up  two  deep.  He  had  likewise 
taken  the  precaution  to  occupy  a  rising  ground 
on  his  ri^t  with. a  considerable  detachment, 
which  might  take  the  Athenians  in  flank  and  rear, 
should  they  advance  from  their  post.  These 
prudent  dispositions  produced  a  victory,  which 
Epaminondas  did  not  live  to  complete  or  im- 
prove. In  the  heat  of  the  battle  he  received  a 
mortal  wound,"  and  was  carried  to  an  eminence, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Watch-to wer,^ 
probably  that  he  might  the  better  observe  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  field.  But  with 
the  departure  of  their  leader  was  withdrawn 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  Theban  airmv. 
Having  impetuously  broken  through  the  hostile 
ranks,  they  knew  ^ot  how  to  profit  of  this  ad- 
vantage. The  enemy  rallied  in  difiierent  parts 
of  the  fields  and  prevailed  in  several  partial 
encounters.  All  was  confusion  and  terror.  The 
light  infantry,  which  had  been  posted  amidst 
the  Theban  and  Thessalian  horse,  being  left 
behind  in  the  pursuit,  were  received  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Athenian  cavalry,  commanded 
by  He^lochus.  Elated  with  this  success,  the 
Athenians  turned  their  arms  against  the  de- 
tachments placed  on  the  heights,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Enboeiaiis,  whom  they  rooted  and  put 


7  n«»rTi{  it  rnviftiiftfti  ftuM.99  n  lt9t^T91lrt9  i»*tV»r. 
Xenoph.  p.  646. 

8  PnoBanias,  in  Arcad.  tajs,  that  Epaminondas  waa 
killed  by  GrrlluB,  the  aon  of  XenopboD  lh«  Athosian ;  and, 
aa  a  ptoofof  thiaaaaerlion,  mpnttoaa  a  beaatiful  pteturo  of 
the  battle  of  Mantintca,  in  the  Ceramicua  of  Athens,  na 
well  aa  the  monament  of  Orfnoi»,  erected  bf  the  Manti 
nvsna  on  the  field  of  bAttla ;  both  aubabtinf  io  the  time  of 
P&oaaniaa,  and  both  ascribing  to  thta  Athenian  the  honour 
of  killing  Epaminondai.  PIntarcb,  in  Affealloo,  says,  that 
Amloratea,  a  Spartan,  killed  Epaminocklaa  with  a  aword  ; 
that  hia  posterity  were  thence  called  Machairionidaa ;  and 
that,  ai  late  ai  the  daya  of  Plataroh^  tboy  enjoyed  certain 
immaBtliea  tad  hononra  aa  a  recompeaae  for  the  merit  of 
their  anoeitor  Anticrates  in  destroying  the  worst  enemy  of 
Sparta.  Oryllus  the  son  of  Xenophon  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Mantinaa;  and  the  words,  or  rather  the  sileoeo  of  his 
father,  is  Tery  remarkable  coneemiDg  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondaa:  "The  Tbeban  oolamn  broka  the  Bpartaos,  bat 
when  Epaminondas  fell,  the  rest  knew  not  how  to  use  the 
victory.**  What  sublimitj  in  thk  passage,  if  GryDtia  ceaO j 
slew  Epaminondaa !  • 

9  Paoaan.  aU  sopra. 
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most  apparent  force  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,!  has  been  supposed  productive  of 
very  important  consequences.  While  Epami- 
Dondas  lived,  the  Athenians,  it  is  said,  were 
kept  vigilant  in  duty  through  jealousy  and  feart 
but  oiler  the  death  of  this  formidable  enemy, 
they  sunk  into  those  vices  which  occasioned 
their  ruin.  This  speetous  remark  is  not  found- 
ed in  truth.  Two  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Epaminondas,  the  injustice,  the  avarice,  the 
total  corruption  of  the  Athenians,  is  forcibly 
described  by  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  their 
countryfflen,^  who  composed  a  system  of  wise 
laws  in  order  to  ascertain  their  rights,  and  to 
reform  their  manners.  Bui  it  was  difficult  to 
correct  abuses  that  seem  inherent  in  the  nature 
ofdemocracy,  whidi,eveB  as  regulated  by  Solon, 
but  still  more  as  new-modeled  by  Pericles,  left 
the  citixens  tyrants  in  one  capacity,  and  slaves 
in  another.  The  division  of  the  executive  power 
of  government  among  the  archoos,  the  senate, 
assembly,  and  even  various  committees  of  the 
assembly,  rendered  it  impossible  to  perceive,  or 
prevent,  the  hand  of  oppression.  Men  knew 
not  from  what  quarter  their  safety  might  be 
assailed ;  and  being  called  to  authority  in  their 
turn,  they,  instead  of  making  united  opposition 
to  the  injustice  of  their  magistrates,  contented 
themselves  with  inflicting  the  same  injuries 
Which  they  had  either  previously  suffered,  or 
still  apprehended,  from  the  malice  of  their  ene- 
mies. Nor  is  this  inconvenience  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  republics.  While  human  nature  remains 
unchanged,  and  the  passions  of  men  run  in  their 
ordinary  channel,  the  right  to  ezeroise  power 
will  commonly  be  attended  with  a  strong  in- 
dination  to  abuse  it  Unless  power,  therefore, 
be  counteracted  by  liberty ;  unless  an  imper- 
vious line  of  separation  be  drawn  between  pre- 
rogative and  privilege,  and  that  part  of  the 
constitution  which  sustains  its  political  life,  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  that  which 
tends  to  corruption,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  a  country  be  governed  by  one  tjrrant 
or  a  thousand ;  in  both  cases  alike  the  condi- 
tion of  man  is  precarious,  and  force  prevails 
over  law. 

This  radical  defect  in  the  Grecian  policies 
produced  many  ruinous  consequences  in  affairs 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  were  commonly 
directed  by  the  selfish  passions  of  a  few,  or  the 
fluctuating  caprices  of  (he  multitude,  rather  than 
by  the  rational  and  permanent  interest  of  the 
community.  But  as  diseases  and  other  accidents 
oAen  bring  to  light  the  latent  weakness  and 
imperfections  of  the  body,  so  the  vices  of  the 
Athenian  government  ftnt  appeared  in  their 
full  magnitude  after  the  unfortunate  war  of 
Peloponnesus;  and,  althourb  the  excess  of  the 
malady  sometimes  checked  itself,  and  returns 
of  ease  and  prosperity  sometimes  concealed  its 
virulence,  yet  the  deep-rooted  evil  still  main- 
tained its  destructive  progress,  till  it  wrought 
the  ruin  of  the  constitution. 


1  Jastin.  I.  vi.  c.  is.  Snit  roads  this  obsorTttlon,  whidi 
has  bwQ  M  freqmoilr  repsated.  * 

2  See  above,  p.  IQS.  and  the  dcctao  v«rac«of  fikkloa  pre- 
aerved  in  Demodthenea  Orat.  jriji  irat^ajr^ioCfia; ;  a  title 
that  can  only  bo  translated  by  a  paraphrase  "  the  miseon- 
daet  of  ^Mhines  in  hia  citobaMy.* 


In  the  tumultuary  governments  of  Oreece, 
where  the  judiciary  power  frequently  prevailed 
over  the  legislative,  the  sources  of  disaension 
were  innumerable ;  while  the  feeble  restraint  ot 
laws,  ill  administered,  was  unable  to  counteract 
their  force.  Although  hereditary  distinctions 
were  little  known  or  regarded,  the  poor  and 
rich  formed  two  dietinot  parties,  whioh  had 
their  particular  views  and  separate  intereets.  In 
some  repablios  the  higher  ranks  bound  them 
selves,  by  oatli,  to  n^ect  bo  opportunity  of 
hurting  their  inferiors.'  The  populace  <^  Athens 
commonly  treated  the  rich  as  if  they  had  enter 
ed  into  an  engagement  not  lees  atrocious.^ 
During  the  intervals  of  party  rage,  private 
quarrels  kept  the  state  in  perpetual  fermenta 
tion.  Beside  the  ordinary  disputes  concerning 
property,  the  competitions  for  civil  oflloes,  for 
military  command,  for  obtaining  public  ho- 
nours, or  eluding  punishments  or  burdens,  open- 
ed an  ever-flowing  source  of  bitter  animosity. 
Among  this  Uttgious  people,  neighbours  were 
continually  at  variance.  Every  man  was  re- 
garded as  a  rival  and  enemy,  who  had  not 
proved  himself  a  friend.*  Hereditary  resent- 
ments were  perpetuated  fh>m  one  generation 
to  another;  and  the  seeds  of  discord  being 
sown  in  such  abundance,  yielded  a  never-failing 
crop  of  libeh^  invectives,  and  legal  prosecutions. 
The  usual  employment  of  six  thousand  Athe- 
nians consisted  in  deciding  law-suits,  the  profits 
of  which  afforded  the  principal  resource  of  the 
poorer  citizens.  Their  legal  fees  amounted  an- 
nually to  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents ;  the  bribes 
which  they  received,  sometimes  exceeded  that 
sum ;  and,  both  united,  formed  a  sixth  part  of 
the  Athenian  revenues,^  even  in  the  most  flou- 
rishing times.  As  the  most  numerous  but  most 
wortlrlesB  class  of  the  people  commonly  prevail- 
ed in  the  assembly,  so  they  had  totally  engrroased 
the  tribunals ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
such  judges  would  always  be  more  swayed  by 
favour  and  prejudice  than  by  law  and  reason. 
The  law  punished  with  death  the  man  giiilty  of 
griving  bribes  t  but  **we,*'  say  the  Athenian 
writers,^  **•  advance  him  to  the  command  of 
our  armies;  and  the  more  criminal  he  becomes 
in  this  respect,  with  the  higher  and  more  lucra- 
tive honours  is  he  invested.''  Those  who 
courted  popular  fkvour,  lavished  not  only  their 
own,  but  the  public  wealth,  to  flatter  the  pas- 
sions of  their  adherents;  an  abuse  which  began 
during  the  splendid  administration  of  Pericles,^ 
extended  more  widely  under  his  unworthy 
successors ;  and,  though  interrupted  during  the 
calamities  q>^  the  republic,  revived  with  new 
force  on  the  first  dawn  of  returning  prosperity.' 

In  -  the  license  lof  democratic  freedom,  the 
citizens,  poor  and  rich,  thought  themselves 
alike  entitled  to  enjoy  every  species  of  festivity. 
Pericles  introduced  the  practice  of  exhibiting 
not  only  tragedies,  but  comedies,  at  the  public 
expense,  and  of  paying  for  the  admission  of  the 


3  Ariitol.  Polit.  rtocmt.  et  Lyaiat,  passim. 

4  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Athen. 

5  8m  Ljrslas  passim.  «  Xcnoiph.  Memorah.'  1.  K.  p.  748^ 
et  tse.  "       ► 

B  Aristot.  Vesp. 

7  I^ocrat.  de  Pace,  ct  Demosthenes,  passim. 

8  Thucydidcs,  p.  108,  et  $eq. 

9  Flut.  in  Pericle. 
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popokee.  At  the  period  of  whieh  we  write,  a 
sonflidenble  portion  of  the  revenue  was  appro- 
Iffiated  to  the  theatre ;  and  some  yean  aner* 
wardst'o  a  law  was  proposed  by  the  demagogue 
Eabulus,  and  enacted  by  the  senate  and  people, 
rendering  it  capital  to  divert,  or  even  to  propose 
diverting,  the  theatrical  money  to  any  other  end 
or  object.li 

Of  all  amusements  known  inpoUshed  society, 
the  Grecian  theatre  was,  doubtless,  the  meet 
elegant  and  ingenious ;  yet  several  circumstances 
rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  The 
great  extent  of  the  edifices  in  which  plays  were 
represented,  naturally  introduced  masques,  the 
better  to  distinguish  the  different  persons,'^  or 
characters,  of  the  drama ;  since  the  variations 
of  passion,  with  the  correspondent  changes  of 
countenance,  which  form  the  capital  merit  of 
modem  performers,  could  scarcely  have  been 
observed  by  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  many 
of  whom  most  have  been  placed  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  scene.  The  same  causech  to- 
gether with  the  inimitable  harmony  of  the 
Greek  language,  gave  rise  to  musical  declama- 
tion,>3  which  might  sometimes  fortify  passion, 
bat  always  rendered  speech  more  slow  and  ar- 
ticulate, and  therefore  more  easily  heard  by  the 
remote  part  of  the  audience.  In  combining  the 
difierent  parts  of  a  tra^c  fable,  the  poet  na- 
turally rejects  such  incidents  as  are  improper 
for  representation.  These,  if  necessary  for  car- 
rying on  the  action  of  the  piece,  are  supposed 
to  be  transacted  elsewhere,  and  barely  related 
on  the  theatre.  The  time  required  for  such 
events,  when  they  are  not  simultaneous  with 
those  exhibited  on  the  stage,  necessarily  inter- 
rupts the  representation,  and  leaves  room  fbr 
the  choral  songs,  which  being  incorporated  with 
the  tn^g:edy,  heightens  its  enect,  and  increases 
the  spectator's  delight ;  consequences  extremely 
difltsrent  from  those  attending  the  act-tunes  and 
detached  aire  of  modern  plays  and  operas,  uni- 
versally condemned  by  good  judges,  as  sus- 
pending the  action,  and  destroymg  the  interest 
of  the  drama,  and  only  affording  opportunities 
to  effeminate  throats  to  shine  in  trills  and  di- 
visions, at  the  expense  of  poetry  and  good  sense. 
But  in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem  times,  the 
corrapt  taste  of  tlie  licentious  vulgar  was  ever 
at  variance  with  the  discerning  judgment  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous.  The  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  Grecian  tragedy  was  exactly  imitated  in 
the  extravagant  pieces  of  Aristophanes,  and 
his  profligate  contemporaries  and  successors. '^ 
These  pernicious  productions  formed  the  fa- 
vourite entertainment  of  the  populace.  The 
masque,  disguising  the  countenance  of  the  per- 
former, allowed  him  to  indulge  in  the  most  un- 
blushing license  of  voice  and  gesture ;  the  de- 


10  Before  Chriit  3<0,  aooordinc  to  S.  Petiuis,  de  Leg. 
Attic,  p.  385. 

11  PiuCareh.  in  Pericle,  et  Demoetben.  Oration,  panim. 
13  It  u  well  know  that  the  word  pertvna  originally  tig- 

Qified  a  maique.  fron  p«rstmar$,  bMame  the  ancient  maaki. 
both  Greek  and  Roman,  wen  ao  made  aa  to  iaoraaae  and 
invicorate  sound. 

13  Notwithttandinf  Ibe  aaetttona  of  Caiaoboii,  GraTloa, 
Ac.  the  Gieeka  in  anoient  timea  ieem  not  to  have  been  ao* 
qnainted  with  the  abanrd  practice  of  dividing  the  acting  and 
•peaking  between  two  persona.  This  ia  mentioned  by  Livv, 
at  the  invention  of  Titnt  Androntcua,  who  flouriafaed  SM 
years  before  Chriat. 

14  Beepw  m. 

2T 


elamation  was  effeminate  and  vicious ;  above 
all,  the  music  became  glaring,  tawdy,  volup- 
tucTus,  and  dissolute  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
suited  only  that  perverse  debauchery  of  soul 
from  which  it  originally  sprung,  and  which  it 
served  afterward  to  inflame  and  nourish.>< 

A  mysterious  cloud  hangs  over  the  Grecian 
music,  to  which  effects  are  ascribed  far  tran- 
scending the  actual  power  of  tliat  art.  Tet  we 
cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  ancient  writers,  who  refer  to  this 
principle  the  extreme  degeneracy  and  corruption 
which  almost  universally  infected  the  Athenians 
at  the  period  now  under  review.  Causes  which 
operate  on  the  many,  are  not  easily  mistaken ; 
but  should  we  still  doubt  the  cause,  the  effect  at 
least  cannot  be  denied.  The  Athenian  youth 
are  said  to  have  dissipated  their  fortunes,  -and 
melted  the  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  in  wanton 
and  expensive  dalliance  with  the  female  per- 
formers on  the  theatre.^8  Weary  and  fastidious 
with  excess  of  criminal  indulgence,  they  lost  all 
capacity  or  relish  for  solid  and  manly  occupa- 
tions ;  and  at  once  deserted  the  exercises  of 
war,  and  the  schools  of  philosophers.  To  fill 
up  the  vacuities  of  their  listless  lives,  they,  as 
well  as  persons  more  advanced  in  years,  loi- 
tered in  the  shops  of  musicians,  and  other  art- 
ists ;i7  and  sauntered  in  the  forum  and  public 
places,  idly  inquiring  after  news,  in  which  they 
took  little  interest,  unless  some  danger  alarmed 
the  insipid  uniformity  of  their  pleasures.'s  Dice, 
and  other  games  of  chance,  were  carried  to  a 
ruinous  excess ;  and  are  so  keenly  stigmatized 
by  the  moral  writers  of  the  age,  that  it  should 
seem  they  had  begun  but  recently  to  prevail, 
ane  prove  fatal.^*  The  people  at  large  were 
peculiarly  addicted  to  the  sensual  gratifications 
of  the  table;  and,  might  we  believe  a  poet 
quoted  by  Athensens,  had  lately  bestowed  the. 
freedom  of  their  city  (once  deemed  an  honour 
by  princes  and  kings) '(^  on  the  sons  of  Chere- 
philus,  on  account  of  the  uncommon  merit  of 
their  father  in  the  art  of  cookery.^* 

Idleness,  indulgence,  and  dissipation,  had  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  citizens 
to  extreme  indigence.  Although  landed  pro- 
perty was  more  equally  divided  in  Greece  than 
in  anv  modem  country,  we  are  told  that  about 
one  fourth  of  the  Athenians  were  totally  desti- 


15  Aristotle,  1.  viii.  de  Repnbl.  says  ironically, "  Every 
kind  of  moaie  ia  good  for  Bomethinc ;  that  of  the  theatres 
is  necessary  for  the  amuaement  of  the  mob ;  being  well 
soited  to  the  perversion  of  their  minds  and  manners,  aod  let 
them  enjoy  it."  Plato,  Aristoxenus,  and  Plutarch,  bitterly 
complain  ofthe  corruption  of  muaic,  as  the  main  source  of  vice 
and  immorality.  That  art.  which  had  anciently  been  oaed  aa 
the  vehicle  of  religioas  and  moral  instruction,  was  employed 
inthtf  theatrra  to  excite  every  voluptuous  and  diasolute  pea- 
sion.  Plato  de  LogibosJ.  iii.  Aristoxeoua,  quoted  by  Atbe- 
n0u«,l.  xiv.  et  Plutarch,  do  Huvica.  In  speaking  of  the  viceaof 
London,  a  writer,  who  had  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  legislator, 
says,  '^That  were  a  man  permitted  to  make  ail  the  ballada 
ofa  nation,  he  needed  not  care  who  ahooldmake  its  laws.'* 
Fletcbi*r  of  Saltoiin*s  Worka,  p.  968. 

16  AtheooBos,  I.  xii.  p.  534.  who  given  a  general  daaorip- 
tion  of  Athenian  profligaey. 

17  Isoerat.  in  Areopag.  and  Lyaiaa*s  deftoc*  of  a  poor 
man  accused  before  the  senate,  traoilated  in  the  Liii  of 
Lysias.  p.  114. 

18  Demoathen.  Philipp.  pasaim. 

19  Athenaos,  I.  xil.    Lysias  in  Alcibiad. 

90  Demoathen.  de  Republic  ordlnaod. 

91  Atfaenaus,  I.  iii.  p.  110 
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tute  of  immoveable  poaeeeioiiBj  Their  drete 
was  frequently  so  mean  and  dirty,  that  it  was 
difficult,  by  their  external  appearance,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  slaves;  a  circumstance 
which  arose  not  from  slovenliness,  but  from 
poverty,  since  we  are  assured  that  such  as  could 
afford  the  expense  spared  no  pains  to  adorn 
their  persons  ;  and  that  many  who  danced  dur- 
ing summer  in  embroidered  robes,  spent  the 
winter  in  places  too  shameful  to  be  named.^ 
And  how  is  it  possible  (to  use  the  words  of  their 
own  authors)'  that  wretches  destitute  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  should  administer  public 
affairs  with  wisdom?  We  find  accordingly, 
that  they  wore  extremely  ill  qualified  for  execu- 
ting those  offices  with  which  they  were  entrust- 
ed. As  the  lower  ranks  hud  in  a  great  measure 
engrossed  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  bribe  the  clerks  employed  in 
transcribing  the  laws  of  Solon,  to  abridge,  in- 
terpolate, and  corrupt  them.  What  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  such  a  gross  artifice  fre- 
quently succeeded ;  nor  was  the  deceit  discover- 
ed until  litigant  parties  produced  in  court  con- 
tradictory laws/  When  their  negligence  could 
not  be  surprised,  their  avarice  might  be  bribed; 
justice  was  sold ;  riches,  virtue,  eminence  of 
rank  or  abilities,  always  exposed  to  danger,  and 
often  ended  in  disgrace.^  For  those  needy 
Athenians,  who  formed  the  most  numerous  class 
in  the  republic,  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
misery  by  a  very  criminal  consolation;  persecut- 
ing their  superiors,  banishing  them  their  coun- 
try, confiscating  their  estates,  and  treating  them 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  often  without 
any  provocation  at  all,  with  the  utmost  injus- 
tice and  cruelty.^  Though  occasionally  direct- 
ed by  the  equity  of  an  Aristidos,  or  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  Cimon,  they,  for  the  most  part, 
listened  to  men  of  an  opposite  character.  He 
who  could  best  flatter  and  deceive  them  obtain- 
ed most  of  their  confidence.  With  such  quali- 
fications, the  turbulent,  licentious,  and  disso- 
lute, in  a  word,  the  orator  who  most  resembled 
his  audience,  commonly  prevailed  in  the  as- 
sembly ;  and  specious  or  hurtful  talents  carried 
off  the  rewards  due  to  real  merit.  Isocrates^ 
assures  us  of  the  fact ;  and  Xenophons  affirms, 
that  it  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  nature 
and  principles  of  the  Athenian  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

With  such  principles  and  manners,  the  Athe- 
nians required  only  a  daring  and   profligate 


1  See  the  Diicoane  of  Lyriaa  opon  a  proponl  for  d»- 
•olving  the  ancient  ^oTorameat  or  Atbeas.  Lyeiai'i  ora- 
tions were  chiefly  written  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  be- 
tween 404  and  Xi  before  Christ.  They  afford  a  uniform 
picture  of  the  poverty,  misery,  and  vices  of  his  contempora- 
ries; which  the  reader  will  find  abridged  in  the  introduction 
to  my  translation  of  that  writer.  The  Athenian  affairs  be- 
came more  flourishing;  aAer  the  fall  of  Thebes  and  Sparta. 
Their  resources  were  again  exhausted  by  the  war  with  their 
allies.  1*he  revenues  wore  greatly  raised  by  the  conquests 
of  Timotheus,  Phocion,  fcc.  and  the  good  maoagemeot  of 
LycurfUB  and  Demosthenes.  Plot  in  Lycnr;g.  in  lib.  de 
Dec.  Oratob 

8  Isocrates  on  reforming  the  government  of  Athens. 

3  Isocrat.  et  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Athen. 

4  Life  of  Lysias,  prefixed  to  his  Orations,  p.  116. 

5  See  Lysias's  pleadings  Ihroughout 

6  Isocrates  de  Pace ;  and  the  numerooa  ezamidei  of  that 
kind,  which  have  alreadv  occurred  in  this  history. 

7  In  his  oration  on  reforming  the  government  of  Athens. 

8  In  his  treatlM  de  Republic  Athen. 


leader,  to  involve  them  in  designs  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  pernicious.  Such  a  personage 
presented  himself  in  Chares,  whose  soldier-like 
appearance,  blunt  address,  and  bold  impetaour. 
valour,  masked  his  selfish  ambition,  and  render- 
ed him  the  idol  of  the  populace.  His  person 
was  gigantic  and  robust,  his  voice  commanding, 
his  manners  haughty;  he  asserted  positively, 
and  promised  boldly;  and  his  presumption  was 
so  excessive,  that  it  concealed  his  incapacity  not 
only  from  others,  but  from  himself.  Though 
an  enterprising  and  successful  partisan,  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  great  duties  of  a  general ; 
and  his  defects  appear  the  more  striking  and 
palpable,  when  compared  with  the  abilities  of 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,  his  contemporaries, 
who  prevailed  as  oAen  by  address  as  by  force, 
and  whose  conquests  were  secured  to  the  re- 
public by  the  moderation,  justice,  and  humanity, 
with  which  they  had  been  obtained,  and  with 
which  they  continued  to  be  governed.  Chares 
proposed  a  very  different  mode  of  administra- 
tion; he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  supply  the 
defects  of  their  treasury,  and  to  acqaire  the 
materials  of  those  pleasures  which  they  regard- 
ed as  essential  to  their  happiness,  by  plundering 
the  wealth  of  their  allies  and  colonies.  This 
counsel  was  too  faithfully  obeyed ;  the  vexations, 
anciently  exercised  against  the  tributary  and 
dependent  states,  were  renewed  and  exceeded.' 
The  weaker  communities  complained,  and  re- 
monstrated, against  this  intoleriJ>le  rapacity  and 
oppression;  while  the  islands  of  Chioa,  Coos, 
Rhodes,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Byzantium,  pre- 
pared openly  to  revolt,  and  engaged  with  eadi 
other  to  repel  force  by  force,  unUl  they  should 
obtain  peace  and  independence.  *<i 
Olvmo  Chares,  probably  the  chief  in- 

^o  ^'       strument,  as  well  as  the  adviser,  of 
^a' C  3.^8    ^^  arbitrary  measures  which  had 
*  occasioned  the  revolt,  was  sent  out 

with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  to  quash  at 
once  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents.  He  sailed 
towards  Chios,  with  an  intention  to  seize  the 
capital  of  that  island,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  centre  and  prime  mover  of  rebellion. 
The  confederates,  informed  of  his  motions,  had 
already  drawn  thither  the  greatest  part  of  their 
force.  The  city  of  Chios  was  besieged  by  sea 
and  land.  The  islanders  defended  Siemselves 
with  vigour.  Chares  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
pulse their  sallies.  His  fleet  attempted  to  enter 
their  harbour  without  success;  the  ship  of 
Chabrias  alone  penetrated  thus  far ;  and  that 
able  commander,  whose  valour  and  integrity 
merited  a  better  fortune,  though  deserted  by  the 
fleet,  yet  forsook  not  the  ship  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  republic.  His  companions  threw  away 
their  shields,  and  saved  themselves  by  swim- 
ming to  the  Athenian  squadron,  which  was  still 
within  their  reach.  But  Chabrias,  fighting 
bravely,  fell  by  the  darts  of  the  Chians,  prefer- 
ring an  honourable  death  to  a  disgraceful  hfe." 

£ncouragod  by  advantages  over  an  enemy 
who  had  at  first  affected  to  despise  them,  the 
insurgents  augmented  their  fleet,  and  ravaged 
the  iries  of  Lemnos  and  Samoa.     The  Atheni 


9  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  et  boeraUde  Pace. 

10  Diodor.' I.  xvi.  pp.  41.1  493. 

11  Nepof.  in  Cbabr.  et  Diodor.  L  xvi.  p.  4S3.  et  a 
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ann.  indignant  that  the  territories  of  their  faith- 
fuJ  allies  should  fall  a  prey  to  the  depredations 
of  rebels,  fitted  out,  early  in  the  next  year,  a 
new  armament  under  the  command  of  Mnes- 
Uieus,  the  son  of  Iphicratcs,  and  son-in-law  of 
Timotheus,  expecting  that  the  new  commander 
would  respectfully  listen  to  the  advice  of  those 
great  men,  who  perhaps  declined  acting  as 
principals  in  an  expedition  where  Chares  pos- 
sessed any  share  of  authority.  That  general 
had  raised  the  siege  of  Chios,  and  now  cruised 
in  the  Hellespont;  where,  boing  joined  by 
Mnestheus,  the  united  squadrons  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  sail.  It  was  immediately 
determined  to  cause  a  diversion  of  the  enemy^s 
forces  from  Samos  and  Lemnos,  by  laying  siege 
to  Byzantium.  The  design  succeeded ;  the  al- 
lies withdrew  from  these  islands,  collected  their 
whole  naval  strength,  and  prepared  vigorously 
for  defending  the  principal  city  in  their  confed- 
eracy. 

The  hostile  armaments  approach  each  other, 
with  a  resolution  to  join  batUe,  when  a  sudden 
and  violent  storm  arose,  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  Athenians  to  bear  up  to  the 
enemy,  or  even  to  keep  the  sea,  without  being 
exposed  to  shipwreck.  Chares  alone  confident- 
ly insisted  on  commencing  the  attack,  while  the 
other  commanders,  more  cautious  and  experi- 
enced, perceived  the  disadvantage,  and  declined 
the  unequal  danger. '^  His  impetuosity,  thus 
overruled  by  the  prudence  of  his  colleagues, 
was  converted  into  resentment  and  fury;  he 
called  the  soldiers  and  sailors  to  witness  their 
opposition,  which  he  branded  with  every  odious 
epithet  of  reproach ;  and,  with  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, despatched  proper  messengers  to  Athens, 
to  accuse  them  of  incapacity,  cowardice,  and 
total  neglect  of  duty.  The  accusation  was  sup- 
ported by  Tenal  orators  in  the  pay  of  Chares. 

TimotheuB  and  Iphicrates  were  tried  capitally. 
The  former  trusted  to  his  innocence  and  elo- 
quence; the  latter  used  a  very  extraordinary 
expedi^t  to  sway  the  judges,  conformable, 
however,  to  the  spirit  of  that  age,  when  courts 
of  justice  were  frequently  instruments  of  op- 
pression, governed  by  every  species  of  undue 
influence,  easily  corrupted  and  easily  intimida- 
ted. The  targeteers,  or  light  infantry,  who  had 
been  armed,  disciplined,  and  long  commanded, 
oy  Iphicrates,  enjoyed  the  same  reputation  in 
Greece,  which  the  Fabian  soldiers  afterwards 
did  in  Italy.  They  were  called  the  Iphicraten- 
sian  troops,  from  the  name  of  their  commander, 
to  whom  they  owed  their  merit  and  their  fame, 
and  to  whose  person  (notwithstanding  the  strict- 
ness of  his  dtsoipline)  they  were  strongly  at- 
tached by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  The 
youngest  and  bravest  of  this  celebrated  band 
readily  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  their  admired 
general ;  surrounded,  on  the  day  of  trial,  the 
benches  of  the  magistrates ;  and  took  care  sea- 
sonably to  display  the  points  of  their  daggers.  >< 
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13  We  sre  not  ioformed  bj  Diodoras  or  Nepoc,  whj  the 
disadvaDtafe  and  danger  wore  on  the  lide  of  the  Atheniani; 
probably,  being  better  lailora,  they  expected  to  profit  of 
their  akill  in  mmnmuvre,  which  the  •torm  rendered  uaelen 
and  unavailiiy. 

13  It  waa  probably  during  this  trial,  that  Iphioratea  beins 
reproached  with  betraying  the  interoatf  of  hia  eoaoiry,  asked 
his  accoser,  '*  Would  you,  on  a  like  ooeaaion,  have  boea 


It  was  the  law  of  Athens,  that,  afler  prelimi- 
naries had  been  adjusted,  and  the  judges  assem- 
bled, the  parties  should  be  heard,  and  the  trial 
begun  and  ended  on  the  same  day ;  nor  could 
any  person  be  twice  tried  for  the  same  offence. 
The  rapidity  of  this  mode  of  procedure  favour- 
ed the  views  of  Iphicrates.  The  magistrates 
were  overawed  by  the  imminence  of  a  danger, 
which  they  had  neither  strength  to  resist  nor 
time  to  elude.  They  were  compelled  to  an  im- 
mediate decision ;  but,  instead  of  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  was  expected,  they  imposed  a 
fine'"!  on  the  delinquents,  which  no  Athenian 
citizen  in  that  age  was  in  a  condition  to  pay. 
This  severity  drove  into  banishment  those  able 
and  illustrious  commanders.  Timotheus  sailed 
to  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  afterwards  to  the  isle 
of  Lesbos,  both  which  places  his  valour  and 
abilities  had  recovered  for  the  republic,  and 
which,  being  chosen  as  his  residence  in  disgrace, 
sufficiently  evince  the  mildness  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  his  moderation  in  prosperity.  Iphi- 
crates travelled  into  Thrace,  where  he  had  long 
resided.  He  had  formerly  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cotys,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Thracian  princes ;  yet  he  lived  and  died  in  ob- 
scurity;'^  nor  did  either  he  or  Timotheus  thence- 
forth take  any  share  in  the  affairs  of  their  un- 
grateful country.'^  Thus  did  the  social  war  de- 
stroy or  remove  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Timo- 
theiis,  the  best  generals  whom  Greece  could 
boast;  and,  the  brave  and  honest  Phocion  ex- 
cepted, the  last  venerable  remains  of  Athenian 
virtue.*  7 

Olvmo  ®y  *^®  removal  of  those   great 

^.  ^'  men,  Chares  was  left  to  conduct, 
^  'f^'  A--  uncontrolled,  the  war  against  the 
A.  I..  J5/.  j,.^.  ^^  ^  display  the  full  ox- 
tent  of  his  worthlessness  and  incapacity.  His 
insatiable  avarice  rendered  him  intolerable  to 
the  friends  of  Athens;  his  weakness  and  negli- 
gence exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  insur- 
gents. He  indulged  his  officers  and  himself  in 
a  total  neglect  of  discipline ;  the  reduction  of 
the  rebels  was  the  least  matter  of  his  concern ; 
he  was  attended  by  an  effeminate  crowd  of 
singers,  dancers,  and  harlots,i8  whose  luxury 
exhausted  the  scanty  supplies  raised  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  service  of  the  war.^s  fn  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  clamorous  demands  of  the 
soldiers.  Chares,  regardless  of  the  treaties  sub- 
sisting between  Athens  and  Persia,  hired  him- 
self and  his  forces  to  Artabazus,  the  wealthy 
satrap  of  Ionia,  who  had  revolted  from  his  mas- 
ter Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  most  cruel  and  de- 


guilty  of  that  crime?"  "By  no  meanii"  replied  the  other. 
"And  can  you  then  imagine,"  rmlied  the  hero,  "that  Iphi- 
crateaahonld  be  gulUv  t"  daintilian  I.  ▼.  c.  zit. 

14  One  hundred  talenta,  about  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

15  Diodorui  only  nya,  that  he  waa  dead  before  the  battle 
of  Chflnooea,  which  happened  twenty  yean  after  hit  ba- 
niihment. 

16  Nepoi  lavB,  that  aAer  the  death  of  Timothenii  the 
Athenian!  remitted  nine  parts  of  his  fine;  but  obliged  bis 
son  Connn  to  pay  the  remaining  tenth,  for  repairing  tht 
walls  of  thePiraus,  which  his  grandfather  had  rebuilt  fron 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy. 

17  Military  virtue.  H»c  extrema  fuU  nias  imperatoram 
Atheniensium.  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  Timotheus;  neque 
post  illorum  obitum  guisqnam  dux  in  ilia  urbe  fuit  dignns 
memoria.  Nepos  in  Tbnoth.  The  biographer  forgets  Fho 
cion. 

16  AthenflKis,  I.  xii.  p.  534. 
19  DemoRthen.  Philipp.  1. 
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testable  tjrant  that  ever  disgraced  the  throne 
of  C  jrus.  The  arms  of  the  Greeks  saved  Ar- 
tabazus  from  the  implacable  resentment  of  a 
monster  incapable  to  pitjr  or  forgive;  and  their 
meritorious  services  were  amply  rewarded  by 
the  lavish  gratitude  of  the  satrap. 
^1  This  transaction,  how  extraordi- 

7™P'  nary  aoever  it  may  appear  to  the 
A^*r  \iiR  modem  reader,  neither  surprised  nor 
A.V/.jdO.  ^jigpigj^ged  the  Athenians.  They 
were  accustomed  to  allow  their  commanders  in 
foreign  parts  to  act  witliout  instructions  or  con- 
trol ;  and  the  creatures  of  Chares  loudly  extol- 
led his  good  management  in  paying  the  Grecian 
troops  with  Persian  money.  But  the  triumph 
of  false  joy  was  of  short  duration.  Ocbus  sent 
an  embassy  to  remonatrate  with  the  Athenians 
on  their  unprovoked  infraction  of  the  peace; 
and  threatened,  that  unless  they  immediately 
withdrew  their  forces  from  Asia,  he  would  as- 
sist the  rebels  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail. 
This  just  menace,  want  of  success  against  the 
confederates,  together  with  a  reason  still  more 
important,  which  will  soon  come  to  be  fully  ax- 
plained,  obliged  the  Athenians  to  recall  their 
armament  from  the  east,  and  to  terminate  the 
social  war,  without  obtaining  any  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  had' been  undertaken.  The 
confederates  made  good  the  claims  which  their 
boldness  had  urged;  regained  complete  freedom 
and  independence ;'  and  lived  twenty  years  ex- 
empt from  the  legal  oppression  of  subsidies  and 
contingents,  till  3iey  submitted,  w^ith  the  rest 
of  Greece,  to  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Philip, 
and  the  irresistible  fortune  of  the  Macedonians. 

Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  martial  spirit, 
the  extravagance  of  public  councils,  and  tlie 
general  corruption  of  manners,  which  prevailed 
m  Athens,  and  i^  other  cities  of  Greece,  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  still  cultivated  with  ar- 
dour and  success.  During  the  period  now  un- 
der review,  the  scholars  of  Hippocrates  and 
Democritus  enriched  natural  philosophy  with 
many  important  discoveries.^  The  different 
branches  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  as- 
tronomy, received  great  improvements  from 
Eudoxus'  of  Cnidus,  Timseus^  of  Locri,  Ar- 
chytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Meton  of  Athens.^ 
The  Megaric  school  flourished  under  Stilpo, 
the  most  learned  and  acute  of  that  disputatious 
sect,  which,  from  its  continual  wranglings, 
merited  the  epithet  of  contentious.^  The  doc- 
trines of  Aristippus  were  maintained  by  his 
daughter  Aret^,  and  improved  by  Hegesias  and 
Anneceris,  who  paved  the  way  for  Epicurus.^ 
The  severe  philosophy  of  Antisthenes  had 
fewer  followers.^  But  Diogunes  alone  was  equal 
to  a  sects 

Statuary  was  cultivated  by  Polycletus  and 
Canachus  of  Sicyon,  by  Naucydes  of  Argos, 
and  by  innumerable  artists  in  other  cities  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Ionia.    The  works  of  Po- 

1  Diodor.  p.  494. 

3  Gdenna  de  Natar.  Faeoltat  otHippoorst.  TUft  af  x*', 

3  Laert.  I.  ▼iii.  wet  88.  st  Said,  in  Eodox. 

4  Jamb],  de  Pytba^or.  5  Ceniorio.  de  Die  natal. 
0  £f  I0-TIK9I.    Laert.  L  ▼!.  lect  107. 

7  Laertiu*  et  8uidas. 
6  MVitM.  Var.  Hiator.  1.  z.  c.  zvi. 
9  We  ihall  have  oeeanon  te  qieak  mora  lUlj  of  Dio* 
fenei  hereaAer. 


lycletus  were  the  most  admired.  His  greates*. 
work  was  the  colossal  statue  of  Argive  Juno, 
composed  of  gold  and  ivory.  Bronze  and  mar- 
ble, however,  still  furnished  the  usual  mate- 
rials for  sculpture.  The  Grecian  temples,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  were 
enriched  with  innumerable  productions  of  this 
kind,  during  the  period  to  which  our  present 
observations  relate.  One  figure  of  Polydetas 
acquired  peculiar  fame.  From  the  exactneas 
of  the  proportions,^^  it  was  called  the  rule,  or 
standard.  Even  Lysippus,  the  coDtemporary 
and  favourite  of  Alexander,  regarded  it  as  a 
model  of  excellence,  from  which  it  was  impro- 
dent  to  depart. 

rUvmn  Between  Polycletus  and  Lysip- 

'^'ymp.  p^g  flourished  Praxiteles,  whoae 
^*  C  460  ^^^^  formed  the  intermediate 
.  v^.  40U.  gjjj^jjg  between  the  suUime  style, 
which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  the 
beautiful,  which  attained  perfection  under  Ly- 
sippus  and  Apellee,  in  the  age  of  Alexamder. 
The  statues  of  Praxiteles  bore  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  those  of  Phidias,  which  the  paintings 
of  Guide  and  Correggio  bear  to  those  of  Julie 
Romano  and  Raphael.  The  works  of  the 
earlier  artists  are  more  grand  and  more  sub^ 
lime,  those  of  the  later  more  graceful  and  more 
alluring ;  the  first  class  being  addressed  to  the 
imagination,  the  second  to  the  senses.  The 
works  of  Praxiteles  were  in  the  Ceramicus  of 
Athens;  but  neither  in  the  Ceramicus,  nor 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  was  a  statue  to  be 
seen  equal  to  his  celebrated  Venus,  which  long 
attracted  spectators  from  all  parts  to  Cnidus. 
Praxiteles  made  two  statues  of  the  goddess  at 
the  same  time,  the  one  clothed,  the  other  naked. 
The  decent  modesty  of  the  Coans  prefenred  the 
former ;  the  latter  was  purchased  by  the  Cni- 
dians,  and  long  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
possession  of  their  community.  The  voluptu^ 
ous  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  languished 
after  this  statue ;  to  purchase  such  unrivalled 
charms,  he  ofiered  to  pay  the  debts  of  Cnidus. 
which  were  immense ;  but  the  Cnidiana  deter- 
mined not  to  part  with  an  ornament  from  which 
their  republic  derived  so  much  celebrity.  ^Hav- 
ing considered,**  says  an  ancient  author,*^  ^  the 
beautiful  avenues  leading  to  the  temple,  we  at 
length  entered  the  sacred  dome.  In  the  middle 
stands  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  in  marble  of 
Paros.  A  sweet  smile  sits  on  her  lips ;  no  gar- 
ment hides  her  charms ;  the  hand  only,  as  by 
an  instinctive  impulse,  conceals  those  parts 
which  modesty  permits  not  to  name.  The  art 
of  Praxiteles  has  given  to  the  stone  the  soft- 
ness and  sensibility  of  flesh.  O  Mars,  the  most 
foTtnnate  of  the  gods  !*'  But  it  is  impossible  to 
translate  his  too  faithful  description  into  the 

10  Winckelmann,  p.  653.  and  bia  Uanilalor  Mr.  Hnber, 
▼ol.  iti.  p.  34.  differ  irom  Pliny,  1.  35.  c  19.  They  eonfoond 
the  atatoe,  called  the  Hule,  or  Canon,  with  another  called 
the  IKwTpJioraa,  beeauie  graaping  a  apear.  PUny'a  words 
are,  **  Polycletui  Bicyoniua  Diadnmenom  fecit  moHiter  jn- 
Tenem,  oentam  talentli  nobititatoa ;  idem  et  Doryphomn 
▼irililer  puerom.  Fecit  et  qnem  eaoona  srtiAeaa  Toeant, 
lineamenta  artia  ex  eo  petentee,  vehit  a  l^e  qnadam ;  eo- 
Ivaqne  hominum  artam  tpie  (forte  ipsam)  feciaae,  artia  opara 
Judicatar.'*  They  have  foHowed  Cioero  de  Clar.  Orator. 
c.  86.— yel  Cicero,  ipeaking  tneidentallj  on  the  ealQeci, 
might  more  nataraUy  miatake  than  PUny,  writint  vxpieniy 
on  tealptare. 
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decency  of  modern  langaage;  a  deecriptioh 
more  animated  and  voluptuous  than  even  the 
chisel  of  Praxiteles. 

The  honour  which  Poljcletus  and  Praxiteles 
acquired  in  sculpture,  was,  during  the  same  age, 
attained  in  painting  by  Eupompus  and  Pam- 
phiius  of  Sicyon,  by  Euphranor  of  Corinth, 
by  ApoUodorus  and  Niciaa  of  Athens  ;  above 
all  by  Xeuxis  and  Timanthcs.'^  The  works  of 
Eopompus  are  now  unknown,  but  in  his  own 
times  his  merit  and  celebrity  occasioned  a  new 
division  of  the  schools,  which  were  formerly 
the  Grecian  and  the  Asiatic ;  but  aAer  Eupom- 
pus, the  Grecian  school  was  subdivided  into  the 
Athenian  and  Sicyonian.  Pamphilus,  and  his 
scholar  Apelles,  gave  fresh  lustre  to  the  latter 
school,  which  seems  to  have  flourished  longer 
than  any  other  in  Greece,  since  tiie  paintings 
exhibited  at  the  celebrated  procession  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadclphus  were  all  the  productions  of 
Sicyonian  masters  J  ^ 

Few  works  of  Pamphilus  are  described  by 
ancient  authors.  His  picture  of  the  Heraclidie, 
carrying  branches  of  olive,  and  imploring  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians,  has  not,  however, 
escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  national  vanity.i^ 
He  was  by  birth  a  Macedonian^,  but  well  versed 
in  hterature  and  science,  which  he  thought  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  a  painter.  He  re* 
ceived  about  two  hundred  pounds  from  each 
of  his  scholars,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  put  a  high  price  on  his  works.  He  lived 
to  enjoy  iiis  fame,  and  rendered  his  profession 
80  fashionable,  that  it  became  customary  in 
Sicyon,  and  afUrwards  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
to  instruct  the  sons  of  wealthy  families  in  the 
arts  of  design.  This  liberal  profession  was 
forbidden  to  slaves ;  nor,  during  the  existence 
of  Grecian  freedom,  did  any  celebrated  pro- 
duction in  sculpture  or  painting  come  from  ser- 
nle  hands.  1* 

Enphranor,  the  Corinthian,  excelled  both  in 
pabting  and  statuary.  The  dignity  of  his  he- 
roes was  admired.  He  painted  the  twelve 
gods.  He  said  that  his  Theseus  had  fed  on 
flesh,  that  of  Parrhasius  on  roses.  He  wrote 
on  colours  and  symmetry.  ApoUodorus  the 
Athenian  was  deemed  the  first  who  knew  the 
force  of  light  and  shade.  ■<  His  priest  in  prayer. 


13  Pliny,  in  hta  35th  book.  I  have  {laid  little  attention 
to  hit  pretended  Epochi  of  Art,  when  ioconaintont  with  the 
iiiformation  of  more  ancient  authors.  The  Greek  hiito- 
rians,  from  whom  he  copied  thii  part  of  hit  work^  found  it 
convenient,  at  every  pauie  in  their  narrative,  to  gire  some 
ftccoont  of  men  who  had  diatin^iahed  themaelvea  in  the 
artB  and  aciencea,  of  ivhom  they  had  no  opportunity  to 
make  mention  in  rclatiof  public  transaciioni,  and  de^crib- 
in?  wan  and  nefotiationa.  The  era  of  every  peace  for* 
nished  a  proper  reetinf  place  to  the  historian  ;  frosn  which 
lie  lookeyl  back,  and  collected  the  namea  worthy  to  be 
hrnded  down  to  posterity.  Every  such  era,  therororc, 
Pliny,  and  ader  him  Winckelmaun,  have  cootidero'l  as  an 
epoch  of  art ;  not  reflecting,  that  nris  do  not  suddenly  arise 
and  flourish,  and  when  once  they  flourish,  do  nut  sudilenl^ 
decay;  since  the  mind  long  reUins  the  impulse  which  it 
has  received ;  and  the  artivo  powera  of  man,  when  once 
directed  to  their  proper  objects,  are  not  easily  lulled  to  re- 
pose. 

13  Atheo.  Deipn.  1.  v.  p.  190. 

14  Aristopb.  Plttt.  V.  385. 

15  Plin.  1.  XXXV.  c.  xxxvi.  sect  8. 

16  Th'is  is  the  eomrorndatioa  of  Plutarch.  Pliny  speaks 
pHire  highly  of  Apollodoroa.  "  Frstinas  ad  lamina  artis, 
i<>  quibus  primus  refulsit  ApoUodorus  Atheoiensis  . .  . 
n<^ae  anteenm  tabula  ulliu80«tenditur,  que  ienest  ocolos." 
rliny'i  praises  oflan  eiash  with  each  other.    He  frequently 


and  htB  Ajax  strack  with  lightning,  were  held 
in  high  estimation.  Nicias,  his  fellow-citizen, 
excelled  in  female  figures,  and  in  all  the  magic 
of  colouring.  His  Calypso,  lo,  and  Andro* 
meda,  claimed  just  fame ;  but  his  greatest  com- 
position was  the  Necromanteia  of  Homer.i^ 
Attains  king  of  Pergamus  (for  Nicias  lived  to 
a  great  a^e)  offered  twelve  thousand  pounds 
for  this  picture ;  but  the  artist,  who  was  ex- 
tremely wealthy,  gave  it  in  a  present  to  his  na- 
tive country.  Praxiteles,  when  asked  which 
of  his  statues  he  most  valued,  answered, 
''*■  Those  of  which  the  models  were  retouched 
by  Nicias." 

Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Heraclea, 
but  it  b  uncertain  in  which  of  the  cities  known 
by  that  name.  He  acquired  great  wealth  by 
his  works ;  at  length  he  refused  money,  boast- 
ing that  no  price  could  pay  them.  The  mo- 
desty of  his  Penelop^  was  equal  to  a  lesson  of 
morality.  He  painted  Hercules  strangling  the 
serpents  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  Am- 
phitryon and  Alcmena.  His  picture  dedicated 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  at  Agrigentem, 
has  been  often  mentioned.  Being  allowed  to 
view  the  naked  beauty  of  that  populous  city, 
it  is  known  that  he  chose  as  models  five  vir- 
gins, whose  united  charms  were  expressed  in 
this  celebrated  piece.  His  greatest  work  was 
Jupiter  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded 
by  the  gods.>s 


calls  different  persons  the  first  in  the  art,  and  even  in  the 
same  branch  of  it.  The  warmth  of  his  fancy  leaves  him 
no  time  for  calculating  the  weight  of  his  expressions.  His 
creduHiy,  love  of  wonder,  and  inaccuracy,  cannot  be  de- 
fended. Yet  his  judgments  on  pictures  and  statues  are  not 
without  their  merit ;  since  the  perfection  of  those  works  of 
art  consists  in  making  a  deep  impression,  in  transportins 
and  elevating  the  affections,  and  in  raising  that  glow  of 
sentiment,  which  Pliny  is  so  happy  iu  commuoicating  to 
bia  readera. 

17  Long  before  all  the  celebrated  works  of  art.  Homer 
had  viowed  nature  with  a  picturesque  eye.  For  the  innu- 
merable pictures  copied  from  him,  see  Fahricii  Bibltotfa. 
GrsBC.  1.  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  345.  Homer  cave  the  idea  of  what  is 
grand  and  pathetic  in  intellect,  wEich  painters  and  statua- 
rira  translated  into  what  is  touching  and  awful  to  the  eve. 

IB  Valerius  Maximus,  I.  iii.  c.  vii.  speaks  of  his  HeleQa 
painted  for  the  city  of  Crotona.  On  hia  naked  Helen  Zenzia 
inscribed  the  following  lines  of  Homer: 
Ow  vi^i0-ic,  Tfwa«  »«<  |VM.v^f^^S*(  Ax«i*u( 
TomJ  »ttpi  yvvutnt  wKw  x^ovo*  »Kyia  wmrx***' 
AivitfC  »9av«Ti|«-(  ■9'iiic  lie  Mirs  ft*tP.         II.  iii.  V.  154 

**They  cried.  No  wonder  sueh  eelestial  charms 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms : 
What  winning  graces  t  what  majestic  mien ! 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen.**       Pops. 
Pope  haa  paraphrased  the  last  line,  "  For  she  is  wonder- 
fully like  to  the  immortal  gods.**    This  must  have  sounded 
nobly  to  the  Greeks,  who  would  doubtless  have  considered 
"  looking  a  queen,**  as  a  sinking  in  poetry.    But  I  have 
cited  tlie  linos,  to  show  by  what  different  means  poetnr  and 
painting  attain  tlie  same  end.    Both  Homer  and  Zeuxis 
convey  an  high  idea  of  Helen*a  beauty ;  but  Homer  does 
it  by  thfj  effiocla  of  this  beauty,  which  eould  animate  the 
cold  ago  of  Priam,  Panthooa,  Jla.  whom  he  baa  Just  iniim- 
Ubiy  described : 

Tv.t*t  9n  jraXf/uei*  irurwv^iroi,  »\X*  »y9fnT»t 
EtJXOI,  TITTtytTTtW  lOiKArK  OITI  Ka9*«X«» 

Aivl«i«  •^i^e/uivei  ojra  Xitf  ioirrdv  $$tri, 
Whon  the  Greek  monk,  Constantinus  Manasses  (Chroib 
p.  30.)  describes  the  bcau'y  of  Helen, 
Hv  If  yvvn  jrif  isaXXiic,  l«99««C,  f«xe«««^*»«» 
EvvMf  f  «e(,  iwjr^srwirec,  ds»Vi(,  xi«MX€*»C' 
and  so  on,  through  a  doien  of  linef,  the  imapnation  of  the 
ri^ader  cannot  fullow  biro ;  each  ppithet  of  beauty  drivea 
the  pref edinc  from  the  memory  *,  and  we  fiinc^  tlwl  we  see 
a  man  laboriously  rolling  stones  oii  one  side  of  a  hilU  which 
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Timanthes  reached  the  highest  perfection  of 
his  art;  but  his  genius  surpassed  the  art  itself. 
In  his  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  a  gradation  of  sor- 
row was  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  spectators,  it 
was  carried  to  the  utmost  height,  consistent  with 
beauty,  in  the  countenance  of  her  uncle  Mene- 
laus.  But  Agamemnon,  who  was  still  more 
deeply  afflicted  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  his 
daughter,  veiled  his  face  with  his  robe.  In 
several  others  of  his  pieces,  Timanthes  disco- 
vered the  power  of  transporting  the  mind  be- 
yond the  picture.  He  painted  to  the  fancy 
rattier  than  t6  the  eye.  In  his  works,  as  in  the 
description  of  Homer  and  Milton,  more  was 
understood  than  eiprossed. 

The  power  of  expression  was  fiarried  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve, and  scarcely  possible  to  comprehend. 
The  civil  and  military  arrangements  of  the 
Greeks  gave,  doubtless,  great  advantages  to 
their  artists  in  this  respect.  Aristides,  a  The- 
ban  painter,  represented  the  sacking  of  a  town ; 
among  other  scenes  of  horror,  a  child  was  paint- 
ed clinging  to  the  breast  of  its  wounded  mother, 
who  ^felt  and  feared,*  that  after  she  was  dead, 
the  child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk." 
Parrhasius  of  Ephosus,  in  an  earlier  age,  per- 
sonified the  people  of  Athens,  in  a  figure  that 
characterii^d  them  as  at  once  cruel  and  com- 
passionate, proud  and  humble,  brave  and  cow- 
ardly, elevated  and  mean.  Such  discrimina- 
tions, as  well  as  such  complications  of  passion, 
are  unquestionably  beyond  the  reach  of  modern 
art,  and  will  therefore,  by  many,  be  pronounced 
impossible.  It  is  v/orthy  of  remark,  that  the 
same  Parrhasius,  who  seems  to  have  united  the 
excellences  of  Dominichino,  Raphael,  and  Cor- 
ioir<r\o^  was  distinguished  by  the  gliding  motion 
of  his  outline,  and  the  sweetness  with  which  it 
melted  into  the  ground.^ 

Idea]  beauty,  just  proportion,  natural  and 
noble  attitudes,  a  uniform  greatness  of  style, 
are  acknowledged  to  have  equally  belonged  to 
the  ancient  painters  and  statuaries.  But  the 
vanity  or  envy  of  modern  times  is  unwilling  to 
allow  any  merit  to  the  former,  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  latter  do  not  justify  and  confirm. 
The  Greek  painters,  therefore,  have  been  sup- 
posed deficient  in  colouring;  and  this  supposi- 
tion has  been  supported  by  the  words  of  Pliny : 


i'nmedmtely  roll  ilown  the  othnr.  Ar'iMto't  deieription  of 
the  beauty  of  Alcina  fcnnt.  viii.,  i«  in  the  same  bad  lastn. 
Ilo'.v  diffnrent  is  Virjil't  •' Pulchorrtina  Dido.**  Virffil 
kn<*w  the  difTnrene^  between  poetical  and  pictarenque  im- 
ai^.  Our  Eri^lifh  romnnroaaboaad  with  examples  of  thii 
■fw^ies  of  bad  ta<tA,  arising  from  mistaking  the  boandariea 
of  dioiinct,  thouifh  kindred  arts.    See  above,  p.  180. 

1  Thi»se  are  the  wonis  of  Pliny. 

3  Phny  coniiders  thi^  as  the  perfection  of  arL  "  Htec  oftt 
in  pictura  oumma  snblimitns.  Corpora  onim  pin^oro  et 
media  rerurn,  est  quidem  mnn^ni  operis;  sed  in  quo  mnlti 
floriam  tulnrint.  Rxtrema  corporum  facnre,  et  dnsinontis 
pietnr»  modum  inoludore,  raram  in  succea«u  artis  invenitor. 
Ambire  enim  doliel  se  extromjtas  ipsa,  et  sic  desinere,  ut 

fro'nittat  alia  post  ^;  nstcntatqiio  eliam  quas  occultat." 
bid.  c.  xxxvi.  si»ct.  S.  Mr.  Falconer,  in  his  observations 
on  this  pa^fia^e,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  thinks  it 
more  difficult  to  paint  the  middle  parts,  than  the  shades  and 
tones  which  round  the  extremities  of  objects ;  berause  the 
farmer,  though  exposed  to  the  light,  roust  have  their  (brm, 
reliof,  depth,  and  all  the  tinte  of  nature.  Ho  instances  the 
heads  painted  hv  Rubens  and  Vandyek  seen  in  front. 
Plinjp,  had  he  lived  in  latter  tmics,  might  have  instanced, 
in  his  turn,  the  sweet  outlines  and  inimitable  sofliMss  of 
Correfglo. 


[Chaf. 

'^'With  four  colours  only,  Apeliei,  Echion,  Me- 
lanthius,  and  Nicomachus  produced  those  im- 
mortal works  which  were  singly  purchased  by 
the  common  wealth  of  cities  and  republics." 
The  colours  were  white,  red,  yellow,  and  black. 
It  has  been  often  said  that  with  these  only  on 
his  palette,  a  painter  cannot  colour  like  nature, 
far  less  attain  the  magic  of  the  clair  obtcwt. 
Yet  a  great  artist  of  our  own  country  thinks 
that  four  colours  are  sufiicient  for  every  combi- 
nation required.  ^  The  fewer  the  colours,  the 
cleaner,  he  observes,  will  be  their  efifecL  Two 
colours  mixed  together  will  not  preserve  the 
brightness  of  either  of  them  single,  nor  will 
three  be  as  bright  as  two."*  Pliny  says,  that 
Apelles  spread  over  his  pictures,  when  finished, 
a  transparent  liquid  like  ink,  which  increased 
the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the  whole,  while 
it  softened  the  glare  of  too  florid  colours.  This, 
according  to  the  same  excellent  painter,  is  a 
true  and  artist-like  description  of  scambling  or 
glazing,  as  practised  by  the  Venetian  school, 
and  by  Correggio,  in  whose  works,  as  well  ts 
those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  it  was  perceptible 
only  to  such  as  closely  examined  the  picture. 
He  very  reasonably  concludes,  therefore,  that 
if  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  painting-  re- 
mained, we  should  probably  find  them  as  cor* 
rectly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  as  admirably 
coloured  as  the  glowing  productions  of  Titian. 

That  the  Greeks  vrere  acquainted  with  the 
efiTect  of  the  elair  obscure^  or  the  distribution  of 
all  the  tones  of  light  and  shade  relatively  to 
the  diflTerent  plans  of  the  picture,  has  been  de- 
nied by  those  who  allow  them  the  h^hest  ex- 
cellence in  colouring  single  figures.  They  might 
excel,  it  has  been  said,  in  a  solo,  but  were  inca- 
pable of  producing  a  full  piece  for  a  concert  of 
diflTerent  instruments.  Whether  this  observa- 
tion be  well  founded  can  only  be  discovered  by 
carefully  examining  ancient  authors, from  whom 
it  would  appear  that  even  in  this  branch  (he 
Greek  painters  were  not  deficient^ 

Of  all  the  arts  cultivated  during  the  period 
now  under  review,  none  attained  higher  pro- 
ficiency than  composition  in  prose.  The  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  was  continued  by  Xeno- 
phon;  but  we  should  form  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  this  amiable  writer  were  we  to  jadge 
him  by  his  Grecian  history,  to  which  he  seems 
not  to  have  put  the  last  hand.  Tet  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  his  more  finished  works,  we  see  the 
scholar  of  Socrates;  and,  of  all  others,  the 
scholar  who  most  resembled  his  master  in  his 
sentiment  and  expression,*  in  the  excellences 


3  See  Sir  Jo«hua  Reynolds*  notes  on  Mr.  Maaon*s  iraai 
lation  of  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

4  In  spenkin^'of  Nicias,  Plinv  say«,  "  Lumen  el  nmbrss 
custodivit,  atquo  ut  omineret  e  tabulis  pictura  maxims 
cuttodivit.**  Unless  the  elair  obscure  be  meant,  ihe  second 
member  of  this  sentence  Is  a  ploonnsm.  Another  passace  is 
highly  to  llie  purpose,  1.  xxxv.  c.  xi.  "  Tandrm  se  art  ipsa 
distinxit,  et  invenil  lumen  ntque  umbras,  diflferentia  colo- 
rum  aiterna  via  sese  pxcitnnte.  Delude  adjertas  est  spies* 
d«ir,  alius  hie  quam  lumen :  quem,  quia  inter  hoe  ei  ais' 
brum  essot,  appellaverunt  tonon ;  eommissnras  verd  eok>- 
rum  et  transitus,  harmogen."  (Jlair  okMcure  in  painting  fi 
•omuthinc  like  counterpoint  in  music;  and  if  the  snci<'Oti 
cnltivatea  neither  of  them,  perhaps  tiie  more  substantial 
parts  of  the  arts  lost  nothing  by  Ihe  neglect  In  melody 
and  design,  efTisct  and  expression,  they  probably  excelled 
the  most  boasted  productions  of  later  age^. 

9  See  the  description  which  Aleibiades  gives  of  Soeratss'i 
eloquence,  in  Plato's  Sympodum 
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as  well  as  in  the  respectable  weaknesses^  of  his 
character.  The  same  undeTiating  virtue,  the 
same  indefatigable  spirit,  the  same  erect  probity, 
the  same  diffasive  benevolence,  the  same  cre- 
dulity, the  same  enthusiasm,  together  with  that 
unaffected  propriety  of  thought  and  diction, 
whose  native  graces  outshine  all  ornaments  of 
art 

This  admirable  personage,  who,  had  he  lived 
before  the  Athenians  were  grown  too  conceited 
to  learn,  and  too  corrupt  to  mend,  might  have 
proved  the  saviour  of  his  country,  reached  his 
fiftieth  year  in  a  happy  obscurity,  enjoying  the 
confidential  society  of  Socrates  and  a  few  select 
friends.  Of  these  Frozenus,  an  illustrious  The- 
ban  exile,  who  wqII  knew  the  worth  of  Xeno- 
phon,  invited  him  to  Sardis,  from  a  desire  to 
introduce  him  to  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Arta- 
xerzes,  and  governor  of  Lower  Asia,  whose 
friendship  he  himself  had  found  more  valuable 
than  the  precarious  honours  of  his  capricious 
and  ungrateful  republic.  Xenophon  communi- 
cated the  proposal  to  Socrates,  who,  suspecting 
that  the  Athenians  might  not  relish  his  friend^s 
design,  because  the  Persians  were  then  allied 
with  Sparta,  desired  him  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Delphi.^  This  counsel  was  but  partially  fol- 
lowed; for  Xenophon,  who  seems  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  journey,  asked  not  the  oracle  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  undertaken,  but  only  by  vir- 
tue of  what  prayers  and  sacrifices  it  might  be 
rendered  saocessful.  Socrates  approved  not  this 
precipitation ;  yet  as  the  god  had  answered,  he 
thought  it  necessary  for  Xenophon  to  obey. 
The  important  consequences  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  who  followed  the 
standard  of  Cyrus,  have  been  related  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  work.  After  his  glorious  retreat 
from  Upper  Asia,  Xenophon  remained  several 
yean  on  the  western  coast,  and  shared  the  vic- 
tories of  his  admired  Agesilaus,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  Greece,  and  conquered  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Coroniea. 

Mean  while  a  decree  of  banishment  passed 
against  him  in  Athens.  But  having  acquired 
considerable  riches  in  his  Asiatic  ezpedition,  he 
had  deposited  them  at  Ephesus  with  tlie  Sa- 
cristan of  Diana's  temple,  with  this  injunction, 
that  if  he  perished  in  battle,  his  wealth  should 
be  employed  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  Having 
survived  the  bloody  engagement  of  CoronsBa, 
which  he  afterwards  so  affectingly  described  in 
his  Hellenica,  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Scil- 
Inns,  a  new  establishment  formed  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, scarce  three  miles  distant  from 
Olympia.  Megabyzus,  tho  Sacrist  of  Diana, 
came  to  behold  the  games,  and  faithfully  re- 
stored his  deposit,  with  which  Xenophon,  as 
enjoined  by  an  oracle,  purchased  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood a  beautiful  spot  of  ground,  watered 
hy  the  Sellenus,  a  name  which  coincided  with 
that  of  the  river  near  Ephesus.  On  the  banks 
of  Elian  Sellenus,  Xenophon  erected  a  temple. 
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6  It  is  remarkable  thet  the  miperaiitioos  belief  of  Xeno* 
phon  in  eelesiial  warninjts,  of  which  we  innumprnhlo  pxam- 
plet,  paiiicularlj  Anabaa.  I.  iii.  e.  v.  I.  t.  e.  viii.  and  I.  vi. 
e<  1.  never  eoeoarafcd  him  to  any  thing  imprudent  or  bart- 
•ol,  and  never  reairained  him  from  anj  thing  aseful  or  rtr- 
taooa.  The  admonitionn  likewiae  of  Soeratea's  d»mon 
waee  always  the  same  with  the  dietatas  of  right  reason. 

7  Aaabaa  L  ▼.  p.  35d,  at  seq. 


incomparably  smaller  indeed,  yet  similar  in 
form  to  the  great  temple  of  Diana.  His  image 
of  the  goddess  resembled  that  at  Ephesus,  as 
much  as  a  figure  in  Cyprus  could  resemble  a 
statue  of  gold.  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
planted  with  fruit-trees.  The  surrounding 
plains  and  meadows  afforded  excellent  pasture. 
The  adjoining  forests  and  mountains  abounded 
in  wild  boar,  red  doer,  and  other  species  of 
game.  There  Xenophon's  sons  often  hunted 
with'the  youth  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages ;  and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try round  were  invited  and  entertained  by  him 
at  an  annual  festival  sacred  to  Diana.  A,  mo- 
dest inscription  on  a  marble  column,  erected 
near  the  temple,  testified  the  holiness  of  the 
place.  ^  This  spot  is  dedicated  to  Diana.  Let 
him,  whoever  shall  possess  it,  employ  the  tenth 
of  its  annual  produce  in  sacrifice,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  keeping  in  repair,  and  in  adorning 
the  temple.  His  neglect  will  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  goddess.*^  By  this  inscription,  wherein 
Xenophon  ventures  not  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  founder,  his  mind  seems  to  forebode  the 
calamities  which  at  last  befel  him.  In  the  war 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Elians,  the 
town  of  Scilluns,  together  with  the  circumja- 
cent territory,  was  seized  by  Elian  troops ;  and 
the  amiable  philosopher  and  historian,  who  had, 
in  this  delightful  retreat,  composed  those  in- 
valuable works,  which  will  inspire  the  last  ages 
of  the  world  with  the  love  of  virtue,  was  com- 
pelled, in  the  decline  of  life,  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  corrupt  and  licentious  city  of  Corinth. 

His  Expedition,  his  Grecian  History,  his  de- 
scription of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedasmonian 
governments,  have  been  noticed  in  their  proper 
place.  The  Cyropedeia,  or  institutions  of  the 
elder  Cyrus,  is  a  philosophical  romance,  intend- 
ed to  ezemplify  the  doctrines  taught  by  Socra- 
tes in  the  Memorabilia,  and  to  prove  the  success 
which  naturally  attends  the  practice  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  in  the  great  affairs  of  war  and  go- 
vernment. The  highest  panegyric  of  this  work 
is,  that  many  learned  men  have  mistaken  it  for 
a  true  history,  and,  deceived  by  the  inimitable 
natveti  and  persuasiveness  or  the  narrative, 
have  believed  it  possible  that,  during  the  various 
stages  of  a  long  life,  Cyrus  should  have  invaria- 
bly followed  the  dictates  of  the  sublimeet  philo- 
sophy. In  his  (Economics,  Xenophon  under- 
takes the  humbler  but  not  less  useful  task,  of 
regulating  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  The 
dialogue,  entitled  Hiero,  paints  the  misery  of 
tyrants  contrasted  with  the  happiness  of  virtur 
ous  princes,  in  colours  so  lively,  and  in  lines  so 
expressive,  that  an  admirer  of  the  ancients 
might  challenge  the  ingenuity  of  modem  ager 
to  add  a  single  stroke  to  the  picture.  In  speak 
ing  of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  we  must  nut 
forget  his  treatise  on  the  Revenues  of  Athens. 
It  was  written  long  afler  his  banishment.  In- 
stead of  resenting  the  obdurate  cruelty  of  his 
countrymen,  he  gave  them  most  judicious  and 
seasonable  advice  concerning  the  improvement 
of  the  public  revenues,  which,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  was  in  part  adopted. 

The  orators  Lysias  and  Isocrates  flourished 
in  the  period  now  under  review.    The  former 


8  Xtnoph.  Anabos.  L  ▼  p.  336,  et  saq. 
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was  dutingaiflbed  by  the  refined  Bubtilty  of  his 
pleadiagB ;  the  latter  by  the  polished  elegance 
of  his  moral  and  political  orationsJ  Isocratei 
ventured  not  to  speak  in  pubUc,  neither  his  con- 
stitution nor  his  voice  admitting  the  great  exer- 
tions necessary  for  that  purpose.  His  school  of 
oratory  and  composition  was  frequented  by  the 
noblest  youths  of  Athens,  of  the  neighbouring 
republics,  and  even  by  foreign  princes  ;  and  as 
his  maxims  were  borrowed  from  the  Socratic 
school,  his  long  and  honourable  labours  tended 
to  keep  alive  some  sparks  of  virtue  among  his 
degenerate  countrymen.^ 

But  the  man  of  learning  in  that  age,  whose 
abilities,  if  properly  directed,  might  have  most 
benefited  his  contemporaries,  was  the  celebrated 
Plato,  a  man  justly  admired,  yet  more  extra- 
ordinary than  admirable.  The  same  memorable 
year  which  produced  the   Peloponnesian  war 

Sve  birth  to  Plato.  He  was  descended  from 
3  Codrido),  the  most  illustrious  as  well  as  the 
most  opulent  family  in  Athens.  His  education 
was  worthy  of  his  birth.  The  gymnastic  form- 
ed and  invigorated  his  body ;  his  mind  was 
enlarged  and  enlightened  by  the  studies  of  poe- 
try'  and  geometry,  from  which  he  derived  that 
acuteness  of  judgment,  and  that  warmth  of 
fancy,  which,  being  both  carried  to  excess, 
render  him  at  once  the  most  subtile  and  the 
most  flowery  writer  of  antiquity.^  In  his  twen- 
tieth year  he  became  acquainted  with  Socrates; 
and  having  compared  his  own  poetical  produc- 
tions with  those  of  his  immortal  predecessors 
in  this  walk  of  literature,  he  committed  the 
former  to  the  flames,  and  totally  addicted  him- 
self to  philosophy.  During  eight  years  he  con- 
tinued an  assiduous  hearer  of  Socrates ;  an  oc- 
casional^ indisposition  prevented  him  from  as- 
sisting at  the  last  conversations  of  the  sage, 
before  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock.  Tet  these 
conversations,  as  related  to  him  by  persons  who 
were  present,  Plato  has  delivered  down  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity ;  and  the  affecting  sen- 
sibility with  which  he  minutely  describes  the 
inimitable  behaviour  of  Socrates,  on  this  trymg 
occasion,  proves  how  deeply  the  author  was  in- 
terested in  his  subject 

Fear  or  disgust  remoyed  the  scholar  of  Socra^ 
tes  from  the  murderers  of  his  master.  Haying 
spent  some  time  in  Thebes,  Elis,  and  Megara, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  several  of 
his  fellow-disciples,  the  love  of  knowledge  car- 
ried him  to  Magna  QraDoia ;  from  thence  he 


1  See  the  Livet  of  Lyriss  and  boorates,  prefixed  to  my 
translatioD  of  their  worin. 

2  Ibid. 

.3  Diofon.  Laert  I.  ii. 

4  Plato*i  d'wloffues  are  to  dilbrent  ftom  each  other,  in 
point  of  thouffht  and  expreanon,  that,  if  we  knew  not  the 
versatility  of  his  genlug,  it  would  be  difficult  to  belieTe  them 
the  works  ofoae  man.  He  is  ovei^refined,  wire-drawn,  and 
trifling,  in  the  Cratylos,  Parmendies,  Meoo,  TheiBtetDi,aod 
Sophtstea.  He  is  flowery,  pompous,  and  tumid,  in  his  Ti- 
macus,  Panegyric,  Symposium,  and  Pbadrus.  But  in  those 
invaluable  writings,  the  Apology,  Crito,  Alcibiades,  Gor- 
gias,  Phajdo,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  books  of  laws,  in 
which  ho  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  and  indulges, 
without  art  or  affbctation,  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  ge- 
nius, his  style  Is  inimitably  sweet  and  attractive,  always 
elegant,  and  often  sublime.  His  Republic,  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  hhi  greatest  work,  abounds  In  \n  the 
beauties,  and  in  all  the  deformities,  for  which  he  is  remark- 
able.   See  Diony«.  Halirarn.  de  Platon. 

5  nx.a(rMv  St  O'A*"')  iiHivK.    Phado,  9. 


sailed  to  Cyren^,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
mathematician  Theodorus ;  £gypt  next  de- 
served his  curiosity,  as  the  country  to  which 
the  science  of  Theodorus  owed  its  birth,  and 
from  which  the  Pythagoreans  in  Magna  Graacia 
derived  several  tenets  of  their  philosophy. 

At  his  return  to  Athens,  Plato  could  have 
little  inclination  to  engage  in  public  life.  The 
days  were  past  when  the  virtues  of  a  SoUm,  oir 
of  a  Lycurgus,  could  reform  the  manners  of 
their  countrymen.  In  early  periods  of  society, 
the  example  and  influence  of  one  able  and  die- 
interested  man  may  produce  a  happy  revolution 
in  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
But  in  the  age  of  Plato,  the  Athenians  had 
fallen  into  dotage  and  imbecility.  His  luzu* 
riant  fancy  compares  them  sometimes  to  old 
men,  who  have  outlived  their  senses,  and  with 
whom  it  is  vain  to  reason ;  sometimes  to  wild 
beasts,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  approach; 
sometimes  to  an  unfruitful  soil,  that  chokes 
every  useful  plant,  and  produces  weeds  only.* 
He  prudently  withdrew  himself  from  the  scene* 
which  presented  nothing  but  danger  or  disignst, 
and  purchased  a  small  villa  in  the  suburbs  near 
the  academy,  or  gymnasium,  that  had  been  ao 
elegantly  adorned  by  Cimon.^  To  this  retire 
ment,  his  fame  attracted  the  most  illustrionB 
characters  in  his  age :  the  noblest  youths  of 
Athens  daily  frequented  the  school  of  Plato ; 
and  here  he  continued  above  forty  years,  with 
little  interruption  except  from  his  voyages  into 
Sicily,  instructing  his  disciples,  and  composing 
his  Dialogues,  to  which  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  in  ancient  and  modem  times  are 
greatly  indebted,  without  excepting  those  who 
reject  his  doctrines,  and  affect  to  treat  them  as 
visionary. 

The  capacious  mind  of  Plato  embraced  the 
whole  circle  of  science.  The  objects  of  human 
thought  had,  previously  to  his  age,  been  reduced, 
by  the  Pythagoreans,  to  certain  classes  or  ge- 
nera ;8  the  nature  of  truth  had  been  inyesti- 
gated;  and  men  had  distinguished  the  relationa,^ 
which  the  predicate  of  any  proposition  can  bear 
to  its  subject.  The  sciences  had  already  been 
divided  into  the  natural  and  moral ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  Plato,  into  the  knowledge  of  divine 
and  human  things.  The  frivolous  art  of  syllo- 
gism was  not  as  yet  invented;  and  th^ logic  of 
Plato^o  was  confined  to  the  more  useful  subjects 
of  definition  and  division,  by  means  of  which  he 


6  Republic.  1.  vi.  p.  38. 

8  Many  less  perfect  dr ^ ^ 

before  Archytas  of  Tarentnm  disttnfoiihed  the  ten  Catefo- 


7  See  above,  p.  138. 
8  Many  less  perfect  divisions  had  probably  been  mads 


Ties.  Simphcius  et  JamMichus  apud  Fr.  Patrictum,  Dis- 
cuss. Pttrtpatet.  t.  ii.  p.  18!l.  This  division,  the  most  perfect 
of  any  that  phUoeophers  have  yet  been  able  to  discover, 
Plato  learned  from  Archytas.  It  consisted  in  suhstaoeoa 
and  modes.  The  former  are  either  primary,  as  all  individual 
substances,  which  neither  are  in  any  other  subject,  nor  can 
be  predicated  of  it ;  or  secondary,  which  subsist  in  the  lint, 
and  can  be  predicated  of  them,  to  wit,  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies  of  substances.  Of  modes  there  are  nine  kind«,  quantity, 
guality,  relation,  habit,  time,  place,  having,  doing,  and  suf- 
fering.   AristoL  do  Categor. 

9  These  are  called  by  logicians  the  five  Predicablea,  oi 
mora  properly,  the  five  classes  of  Piedicatea.  They  are  the 
genus,  species,  specific  difference,  property,  and  accident. 
The  use  of  these  distinctions  is  universal  in  every  subject  re> 
quiring  dt'finilion  and  division ;  yet  if  meant  to  comprehend 
whatever  may  be  affirmed  of  any  subject,  the  enomcralion 
is  doubtless  incomplete. 

10  The  scienre  properly  called  Losie  was  invmtnl  by 
Aristotle ;  the  division  of  the  sciences  into  Lojic,  Physiea 
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attempted  to  fix  and  aacertain  not  only  the  prac- 
tical doctrines  of  morals  and~  politics,  but  the 
abstruse  and  shadowj  speculations  of  mystical 
theology.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  thb 
great  and  original  genius  should  have  mistaken 
tiie  proper  objects  as  well  as  the  natural  limits 
of  the  human  understanding,  and  that  most  of 
the  inquiries  of  Plato  and  his  successors  should 
appear  extremely  remote  from  the  public  trans- 
actions of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Tet 
the  speculations  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
how  little  soever  they  may  be  connected  with 
the  political  revolutions  of  Greece,  seem  too  in- 
teresting in  themselves  to  be  entirely  omitted  in 
this  historical  work,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
Btdered  that  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  his 
disciples  has  been  very  widely  diffused  among 
til  the  civilized  nations  of  the  woHd  ;  that  dur- 
ing Qiany  centuries,  it  governed  with  uncon- 
trdled  sway  the  opinions  of  the  speculative 
part  of  mankind;  and  that  the  same  philosophy 
still  influences  the  reasonings,  and  divides  the 
sentiments,  of  the  learned  in  modem  Europe. 

The  lively,  but  immethodical,  manner  in 
which  the  opinions  of  Plato  are  explained  by 
himself,  renders  it  difficult  to  collect  and  abridge 
them.  The  great  number  of  interlocutors  in 
his  dialogues,  the  irony  of  Socrates,  and  the 
continual  intermixture  of  Plato^s  own  senti- 
ments with  those  of  his  master,  heighten  the 
difficulty,  and  make  it  impossible,  from  particu- 
lar passages,  to  judge  of  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  whole.  The  works  of  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, may  enable  a  diligent  student  to  separate 
the  pure  ore  of  Socrates  from  the  adventitious 
matter  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  rich 
▼ein  of  Platonism ;  and  by  carefully  comparing 
the  different  parts  of  the  latter,  he  may  with 
certainty  determine  the  principal  designs  of  its 
author. 

Prom  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Plato  aimed  at  nothing  less,  than  to 
reconcile  the  appearances  of  the  natural  and 
moral  world  with  the  wise  government  of  a 
self-existent  unchangeable  cause ;  to  explain  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  human  mind,  as  well 
as  of  its  various  powers  of  perception,  volition, 
and  intellect;  and,  on  principles  resulting  from 
these  discoveries,  to  build  a  system  of  ethics, 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  were  followed  by 
mankind,  would  promote  not  only  their  inde- 
pendence and  security  in  the  present  world,  but 
Jieir  happiness  and  perfection  in  a  future  state 
tf  existence. 

Let  us  look  where  we  will  around  us,  we 
shall  every  where,  said  Plato,  perceive  a  passing 
procession  :^ '  the  objects  which  compose  the  ma- 
terial world,  arise,  change,  perish,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  which  undergo  the  same  re- 
volutions.*' One"  body  moves  another,  which 
impels  a  third,  and  so  forwards  in  succession ; 
but  the  first  cause  of  motion  resides  not  in  any 
of  them.  This  cause  acts  not  fortuitously ;  the 

Mid  Ethica,  w«b  first  given  by  hit  contemporarr  Xeoocratoi. 
Vid.  Bracker.  de  Arwtot.  et  Xeooer&t.  Of  Arialotle  more 
faorpafter. 

11  This  was  borrowed  fVom  HeracUtos,  who  expreaaed 
the  aame  id#a,  bj  aayin^,  that  all  corporeal  thinxa  were  in  a 
perpetual  fluv.  Vid.  Platon.  in  Thevtat.  p.  83.  et  In  So- 
phist p,  106. 

19  Timiraa*  sab  initio. 


regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,*'  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  seasons,  the  admirable 
structure  of  plants  and  animals,  announce  an 
intelligent  Author.*^  It  is  difficult  by  searching 
to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  and  im- 
possible by  words  to  describe  it;  yet  the  works 
which  he  has  done,  attest  his  power,  his  wis- 
dom, and  his  goodness,  to  be  greater  than  humtfn 
imagination  can  conceive.*^  In  the  self-existent 
cause,  these  attributes  must  unite.  He  is  there- 
fore unchangeable  10  since  no  alteration  can  in- 
crease his  perfections,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  him  ever  inclined  to  diminish  them.*^ 

Impelled  by  his  goodness,  the  Deity,  viewing 
in  his  own  intellect  the  ideas  or  archetypes  of  all 
possible  existence,  formed  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  the  universe  from  that  rude  indigested 
matter,  which,  existing  from  all  eternity,  had 
been  for  ever  animated  by  an  irregular  pnnciple 
of  motion.16  T^is  principle,  which  Plato  calls 
the  irrational  soul  of  the  world,  he  thought  suf- 
ficiently attested,  in  the  innumerable  deviations 
fVom  the  established  laws  of  nature,  in  the  ex- 
travagant passions  of  men,  and  in  the  physical 
and  moral  evil,  which,  in  consequence  of  these 
deviations  and  passions,  so  visibly  prevail  in  the 
world.  Without  admitting  a  certain  stubborn 
intractability,  and  disorderly  wUdness,  essential 
to  matter,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  en- 
tirely eradicated  or  subdued,  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Deity. '9 

From  these  rude  materials,  God,  according  to 
the  fanciful  doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  the  four 
elements,  and  built  the  beautiful  structure  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  af^erthe  model  of  those 
eternal  exemplars,^o  or  patterns,  which  subsist 


13  By  thnao  ho  meant  the  fijced  atara ;  the  rootiona  of  the 
planeta  he  ascribed  to  another  eaaao,  aa  will  appear  below. 

14  Plato  de  Leffibue,  I.  x.  p.  600. 

15  Tima>aa.  p.  477.  et  de  Repub.  1.  ii.  p.  144. 

16  For  the  immutability  of  ihe  Deity,  Plato,  eootrarv  to 
hia  general  eaatom,  condeaeenda  to  uae  an  argoment  from 
induelioD :  "  Even  of  material  tbioga,  the  moat  perftct  leaat 
fuel  the  effbcta  of  time,  and  remun  loogeat  analtarad.**  D« 
Repub.  p.  150. 

17  Ibid.  p.  150. 

18  Politic,  p.  190,  et  aeq.  et  Timaoa,  passim. 
10  De  Lafibua,  1.  x.  p.  606.    PhUem.  p.  160. 

90  These  exemplars,  or  3r»sm/ifftar»^  are  the  ideae  of 
Plato,  which  are  ao  much  misreproaeoted  by  manv  of  the 
later  Platoniats,  or  Eclectics.  He  namea  them,  iodiHereotly^ 
i}f«(,  fifii,  Kxova;,  TuxMTM  ravTM,  et  er«vT«f  ixefTa. 
The  two  last  expressions  are  used  to  distingatah  them  from 
the  fleeting  and  perishable  forms  of  matter.  Plato  repre- 
sents these  ideaa  aa  existing  in  the  divine  intellect,  aa  beinga 
entirely  mental,  not  objects  of  any  of  the  senses,  and  not 
oireumseribed  by  place  or  time.  By  the  first  universal  cause, 
these  ideas  were  Infbsed  into  the  various  species  of  created 
beings,  in  whom  (according  to  Ammonias,  In  Porpbyr.  to- 
troducL  p.  SO.)  they  existed,  as  the  impression  of  a  seal  ex- 
ists in  the  wax  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  In  Its  pre- 
existent  state,  the  human  mind  viewed  these  Intelligible 
forms  In  their  original  seat,  the  field  of  truUi.  But  since  men 
were  imprisoned  in  the  body,  they  receive  their  ideas  ftom 
external  objectfe,  as  explained  in  the  text  Such  is  the  doc 
trine  of  Plato.  But  many  of  the  later  Platoniats,  and  even 
several  writers  of  the  present  age,  have  imagined  that  he 
ascribed  to  Ideas  a  separate  and  independent  existence. 
Vid.  Brneker.  Histor.  Philosoph.  p.  605,  et  seq.  Oedike. 
Histor.  Philosoph.  ex  Ciceron.  Collect  p.  183,  etseq.  Mon- 
boddo.  Origin  of  Lsnguafe,  vol.  1.  c.  ix.  Of  all  the  absurdi- 
ties embraced  by  philosophers,  Ibis  doubtless  would  be  the 
greatest,  to  beliere  eternal  unchangeable  patterns  of  the  va« 
nous  genera  and  species  of  things  existing  apart,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind  by  which  these  abstract  notions  are 
conceived.  It  Is  not  extraordinary  therefore,  that  many 
writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  whoM  extravagant  fan 
ciea  could  fix  and  embody  metaphvsical  abstraetionB,  and 
isaUss  iateUectaal  ideas,  fhoold  aolroate  and  petsoslfy  the 
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in  the  divine  intelligence.  ^  Considering  tliat 
beings  possessed  of  mental  powers  were  far 
preferable  to  those  destitute  of  s^ch  faculties, 
Grod  infused  into  the  corporeal  world  a  rational 
soul,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  immediately 
combined  with  body,  he  united  to  the  active, 
but  irrational  principle,  essentially  inherent  in 
matter.'  Having  thus  formed  and  animated 
the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  other 
visible  divinities,  the  great  father  of  spirits 
proceeded  to  create  the  invisible  gods  and  das- 
mons,'  whose  nature  and  history  Plato  de- 
scribes with  a  respectful  reverence  for  the 
religion  of  his  country.^  Afler  finishing  this 
great  work,  the  God  of  gods,  again  contemplat- 
ing the  ideal  forms  in  bis  own  mind,  perceived 
there  the  exemplars  of  three  species  of  beings, 
which  he  realized  in  the  mortal  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  air,  and  water.  The  task  of  forming 
these  sensible,  but  irrational  beings,  he  com- 
mitted to  the  inferior  divinities ;  because,  had 
this  last  work  likewise  proceeded  from  his  own 
hands,  it  must  have  been  immortal  like  the 
gods.^  The  souls  of  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  himself  formed  from  the  remainder  of  the 
rational  soul  of  the  world.  They  first  existed 
in  the  state  of  diemons,  only  invested  with  a 
thin  ethereal  body.  Having  offended  God  by 
he|;lecting  their  duty,  they  were  condemned  to 
unite  with  the  gross  corporeal  mass,  by  which 
their  divine  faculties  are  so  much  clogged  and, 
encumbered.^ 

It  was  necessary  briefly  to  explain  the  meta- 
physical theology  of  Plato,  how  visionary  soever 
it  may  appear,  because  the  doctrine  of  ideal 
forms,  together  with  that  of  the  pre-ezistent 
state  of  the  human  mind,  are  the  main  pillars 
of  his  philosophy.  Before  their  incarceration 
in  the  body,  the  souls  of  men  enjoyed  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Maker,  ,and  contemplated  the 
unchanfireable-  ideas  and  essences  of  things  in 
the  field  of  truth.  In  viewing  and  examining 
these  eternal  archetypes  of  order,  beauty,  and 
virtue,  consisted  the  noblest  energy,  and  highest 
perfection  of  celestial  spirits,^  which,  being 
emanations  of  the  deity,  can  never  rest  satisfied 
with  objects  and  occupations  unworthy  Uieir 
divine  original.  But  in  their  actual  state,  men 
can  perceive  with  their  corporeal  senses,  only 
the  fleeting  images  and  imperfect  representa- 
tions of  these  immutable  essences  of  things,  in 
the  fluctuating  objects  of  the  material  world, 
which  are  so  little  steady  and  permament,  that 
they  often  change  their  nature  and  properties, 
even  while  we  view  and  examine  them.s     Be- 


K»y9  Tou  9iov,  the  divine  in  elleet,  in  which,  according  to 
Plalo,  these  idpas  resided,  and  from  which  they  were  cora- 
raunicated  to  other  intelligence*.  The  snme  vitionary  fa- 
noties  who  discovered,  in  the  Koy^e  of  Plato,  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  recognised  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  Soul 
of  the  World;  but  os  ihin  irrntional  principle  of  oiotion  ill 
corresponded  to  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  Ihey  in^ 
vented  an  hvper-co«m<an  soul,  concerning  which  Plato  is 
altogether  silent  Bee  the  Encyclopedic,  article  Eelsetique. 
Brucker.  Hist  Philosoph.  vol.  i.  p.712,etseq.  and  Meiner's 
Beytrai^  zur  geschichte  der  denkart  derersten  Jahrhunderte 
nach  Christi  i^ebqrt  in  einigen  betracbtungen  ttbor  die  neu 
Platoniscbe  Philoaophie. 

1  Timsus,  PoHt.  I.  vi.  3  Ibid.  p.  477,  et  seq. 

3  Ibid.  p.  480.  4  Apoloc.  Socratif 

5  Tim»us,  p.  480,  et  481.  6  Ibid. 

7  Kepub.  1.  vi.  Phednis,  Pfall^ua,  fcc 

8  Pbsdo,  TiiBBos,  he. 


side  this,  our  senses  tliemselves  are  liable  to^  in- 
numerable disorders;  and  unless  we  are  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  never  fail  to  deceive  umJ 
Hence  the  continual  errors  in  our  judgments  of 
men  and  things ;  hence  the  improper  ends  we 
pursue;  hence  the  very  inadequate  means  by 
wliich  we  seek  to  attain  them ;  hence,  intone 
word,  all  the  errors  and  misery  of  life.  Yet 
even  in  this  degraded  state,  to  which  men  were 
condemned  for  past  oflfences,  their  happiness 
ceases  not  to  be  an  object  of  care  to  the  Deity. 
As  none  can  rise  so  high,  none  can  sink  so  low, 
as  to  escape  the  eye  and  arm  of  the  Almighty.'o 
The  divine  Providence  observes  and  regulatetf 
the  meanest,  as  well  as  the  greatest,  of  its  pro- 
ductions. But  the  good  of  the  part  being  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  whole,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  individual  should  be  rewarded  or  pu- 
nished, in  proportion  as  he  fulfils  the  task  as- 
signed him.  It  is  by  the  performance  of  his 
duty  alone,  that  man  can  regain  the  favour  of 
his  Maker  ;^ '  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  this 
inestimable  benefit  can  be  purchased  by  rich 
presents  and  expensive  sacrifices.  Religion 
cannot  be  a  trafiic  of  interest.^^  What  can-  we 
oflfer  to  the  gods,  which  they  have  not  first  be- 
stowed on  us  ?  Will  they  thank  us  for  restor- 
ing their  own  giAs?  It  is  absurd  to  think  it. 
To  please  the  Divinity,  we  must  obey  his  will 
concerning  us;  nor  can  we  comply  with  the 
purpose  of  our  creation,  and  fulfil  our  destiny* 
without  aspiring  at  those  noble  powers  with 
which  we  were  originally  endowed  ;*'  and  which, 
even  in  our  present  degenerate  state,  it  is  still 
possible,  by  proper  diligence,  to  recover. ^^ 

Our  senses  give  us  information  of  external 
objects,  which  are  stored  up  in  the  memory, 
and  variously  combined  bj  the  imagination.*^ 
But  it  is  remarkable  tliat  those  ideas,  thus  ac- 
quired and  retained,  have  the  power  of  suggest- 
ing others  far  more  accurate  and  perfect  than 
themselves,  and  which,  though  excited  by  ma. 
terial  objects,  cannot  be  derived  from  them,  un- 
less (which  is  impossible)  the  effect  were  more 
beautiful  and  perfect  than  the  cause.  That  we 
possessed,  in  a  pre-existent  state,  those  ideas 
which  modem  philosophers  refer  by  an  easy 
solution  to  the  powers  of  generalization  and  ab- 
straction,'^ Plato  thought  evident  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  we  recalled  them.''  Of  this 
he  gave  an  example  in  Meno*s  slave,  who, 
when  properlj  questioned  by  Socrates,  easily 
recollected  and  explained  many  properties  of 
numbers  and  figures,  although  he  had  never 
learned  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try.'" According  to  Plato,  therefore,  all  science 
consisted  in  reminiscence,  in  recalling  the  na- 
ture, proportions,  and  relations  of  those  uni- 
form and  unchangeable  essences,  about  which 


9  Phsdo.  p.  ni.  et  Rcpab.  1.  v.  10  De  Lttgiboa. 

n  Eutyphon.  19  Repub.  I.  iU  p.  100.  et  aeq. 

13  Minos,  p.  510.    Ticioeus,  p.  500. 

14  iCepub.  1.  ▼. 

15  Titeetet.  p.  85.  et  scq.  and  Philem.  184,  et  sea. 

16  The  ancients  were  not  i«!norRnt  of  ihis  phiioaopby. 
Bimplioius,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  intelligible  forms,  or 
ideas,  in  the  hum'in  mind,  say*,  nM*^e  xCiKovrt^  avrs  •» 
Tsi;  i!yuiTffxi(  fpvoixi;  xxrat  mvT»  W9rre-ri|r«^tv  :  "We 
ourselves,  nbstrarling  them  in  our  thoughts,  have,  hr  this 
abstraction,  given  them  ntt  existence  in  themselves.**  dimp 
in  Pred.  p.  17. 

17  Meaon.  p.  344.  18  Ibid. 
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the  human  mind  had  originally  been  conver- 
sant, and  after  the  model  of  which  all  created 
thingH  were  madeJ^  These  intellectual  forms, 
comprehending  the  true  essences  of  things, 
were  the  only  proper  objects  of  solid  and  per- 
mament  science  ;30  their  fluctuating  represen- 
tatives in  the  material  world,  the  actions  and 
virtues  of  men,  the  order  and  beauty  visible  in 
the  universe,  were  only  so  far  real  and  substan- 
tial as  they  corresponded  to  their  divine  arche- 
types ;3i  but  as  this  correspondence  never  be- 
came complete,  the  examination  of  the  perish- 
ing objects  of  sense  could  only  afford  us  un- 
steady and  uncertain  notions,  fleeting  and  fugi- 
tive like  themselvcB.^^  From  these  observations, 
Plato  thought  it  evident,  that  the  duty  and  hap- 
piness of  men  consisted  in  withdrawing  them- 
selves firom  the  material,  and  approaching  the 
intellectual  world,^'  to  which  their  own  natures 
were  more  congenial.  To  promote  this  purpose 
was  the  great  aim  of  his  philosophy.  If  we 
were  deceived  by  the  senses,  he  observed,  that 
we  were  still  more  fatally  endangered  by  the 
passions,  those  flimsy  sails  of  the  mind,  which 
were  expanded  and  agitated  by  every  varying 
gust  of  imagined  good  or  evil.^*  The  pains 
and  pleasures  of  the  body  were  all  of  a  mixed 
kind,  and  nearly  allied  to  each  other.  The  God 
who  arranged  the  world,  desirous  to  unite 
and  incorporate  these  seemingly  opposite  na- 
tures, had  at  least  joined  their  summits;  for 
pleasure  was  nothing  else  but  a  rapid  cessation 
of  pain ;  and  the  liveliest  of  our  bodily  enjoy- 
ments were  preceded  by  uneasiness,  and  follow- 

19  Repab.  1.  t'i. 

90  Evtrrn/HK,  ictenoe,  io  opporition  to  ^ef  ae,  opinton. 
Th«  mmterinl  world  he  called  t«  fogatrro*,  that  of  which 
the  knowledfe  admiUed  of  probability  only.  Remib.  1.  ▼. 
The  ideas  of  Plato,  which,  according  to  that  philosopber, 
fbnned  the  lolo  objects  of  real  and  certain  knowied^,  were 
powerfnllT  combated  by  hit  icbolar  and  rival  Arictotle. 
Yet  the  faUer,  who  waa  lo  sharp-sighted  to  the  faulu  of 
Plato,  never  accuses  htm  of  maintaining  the  separate  and 
independent  existence  o(  tntellectoal  forms.  The  obeettre 
passage  in  Aristotle*8  Metaphysics,  p.  20],  which  has  been 
construed  into  sncb  an  accusation,  moans  nothing  more, 
than  that  Socrates  regarded  the  t«  x«<'  exev,  general  ideas, 
as  difTering  in  no  respect  from  our  notions  of  the  genera 
and  species  of  things ;  whereas  Plato  made  a  distinction 
between  them,  asserting  these  ideas  to  have  existed  in  the 
divine  intellect  before  the  creation,  &e.  as  explained  in  the 
texL  Aristotle  discusses  the  doctrine  of  ideas  more  pcr- 
■picooasly  io  bis  Ethics  to  Nicomachns,  1.  i.  e.  vi.  He  re- 
gards tbem  as  mere  fictions  of  the  fancy,  and  the  know- 
ledge founded  on  them  as  altogether  vieionary.  "  The  idea 
of  good,**  he  observed, "  might  be  applied  to  sobstaneea,  as 
the  Deity,  the  mind  of  man ;  to  qualities,  as  the  virtues;  to 
qoantity,  as  mediocrity ;  to  time,  as  the  juncture  or  nick  of 
Ume;  in  short,  through  all  the  catcEories.  There  Is  not. 
tberefom,  any  one  general  idea  of  good  eommon  to  all 
these.  Were  there  one  idea,  tbo  tame  in  all,  there  could 
be  bat  one  science  rwpecting  it.  But  there  are  many, 
physic,  gymnastic,  the  military  art,  fcc.  which  all  have  some 
good  in  view.  Things  are  good  In  themselves,  or  good  as 
Bfeaos  to  an  end.  But  even  those  things  which  are  olti- 
matelv  good,  as  wisdom,  honour,  pleasure,  are  not  compre- 
hende'd  under  any  one  definition  of  good,  though  dislin- 
goished  by  the  same  epithet  from  some  analogy  or  resem- 
blance, aa  the  ondersUnding  is  called  the  eye  of  the  mind. 
If  there  is  any  such  general  idea,  it  is  surely  iucapable  of 
being  applied  to  anr  practical  use;  not  as  a  model,  other- 
wise the  arts  and  sciences,  all  of  which  have  some  good  in 
view,  would  continually  have  this  model  before  them.  Yet 
they  all  neglect  it,  and  justly;  for  what  benefit  could  they 
derire  from  this  abstract  idea  1  A  physician,  for  instance, 
contemplates  not  health  in  that  general  manner,  but  the 
health  of  man,  or  rather  of  a  particular  man,  who  happens 
to  be  his  patient;  for  with  individuals  only  his  art  is  con- 
cerned.** 

21  Parmen.  p.  140.  92  Repub.  1.  vii. 
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ed  by  langour.^'  To  illustrate  the  necessity  o. 
governing  with  a  strong  hand  the  appetites  and 
passions,  Plato  compared  the  soul  to  a  little  re- 
public, composed  of  different  faculties  or  or- 
ders.^^  The  judging  or  reasoning  faculty,  justly 
entitled  to  the  supremacy,  was  seated,  as  in  a 
firm  citadel,  in  the  head;  the  senses  were  its 
guards  and  servants;  the  various  desires  and 
affections  were  bound  to  pay  it  obedience. 

Of  these  desires,  which  were  all  of  them  the 
natural  subjects  of  the  ruling  faculty,  Plato 
distinguished  two  orders,  ever  ready  to  rebel 
against  their  master.  The  first  consisted  of 
those  passions  which  are  founded  in  pride  and 
resentment,  or  in  what  the  schoolmen  called 
the  irascible  part  of  the  soul  ;^7  and  were  seated 
in  the  breast.  The  second  consi^ed  of  those 
passions  which  are  founded  in  the  love  of  plea- 
sure, or  in  what  the  schoolmen  called  the  con- 
cupiscible^s  part  of  the  soul,  and  were  seated 
in  the  belly,  and  inferior  parts  of  the  body. 
These  different  orders,  though  commonly  at 
variance  with  each  other,  were  alike  dangerous 
to  the  public  interest,  and  unless  restrained  by 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  their  sovereign, 
must  inevitably  plunge  the  Uttle  republic  of 
man  into  the  utmost  disorder  and  misery.^ 

Tet,  according  to  Plato,  both  these  sets  of 
passions  were,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
necessary  parts  of  our  constitution;  and,  when 
properly  regulated,  became  very  useful  subjects. 
The  irascible  asserted  our  rank  and  dignity,  de- 
fended us  against  injuries,  and  when  duly  in- 
formed and  tempered  by  reason,  taught  us  with 
becoming  fortitude  to  despise  dangers  and  death, 
in  pursuit  of  what  is  honourable  and  virtuous. 
The  concupiscible  provided  for  the  support  and 
necessities  of  the  body ;  and,  when  reduced  to 
such  submission  as  to  reject  every  gratification 
not  approved  by  reason,  gave  rise  to  the  virtue 
of  temperance.  Justice  took  place,  according  to 
Plato,  when  reason  directed  and  passion  obeyed, 
and  when  each  passion  performed  its  proper  of- 
fice, and  acknowledged  due  respect  towards  its 
superior.  In  the  strength,  acuteness,  and  per- 
fection of  the  ruling  faculty,  consisted  the  vir- 
tue of  prudence,  the  great  source  and  principle 
of  all  other  virtues,  without  which  temperance, 
fortitude,  and  even  justice  itself,  were  nothing 
but  empty  shadows,  that  deluded  the  ignorant 
vulgar.  In  the  exercise  of  prudence  or  wisdom, 
man  resembled  his  Maker,  and  contemplated 
those  intellecual  forms,  which  taught  him  to 
discern  with  certainty  the  ends  proper  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  means  necessary  to  attain 
them.  The  wise  man  compares  the  mind  with 
the  body,  eternity  with  time,  virtue  with  plea- 
sure. He  thus  learns  to  despise  the  inferior 
parts  of  his  nature,  to  defy  its  pains,  to  disdain 
its  pleasures.  Without  attaining  this  true  ele- 
vation of  mind,  he  never  can  be  virtuous  or 
happy,  since  whoever  depends  on  the  body, 
must  consider  death  as  an  evil,  the  fear  of  which 
can  only  be  overcome  by  some  greater  terror  ,■ 
so  that  in  him  who  is  not  truly  wise,  forti. 
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tade  itielf  moat  be  the  eflect  of  timidity.*  In 
the  eune  manner,  his  pretended  moderation 
and  temperance  will  epring  from  the  impure 
■onrce  of  the  opponte  vices.  He  will  deny 
himaelf  aome  pleaaoree,  to  attain  others  which 
he  regards  as  more  valuable,  and  will  submit  to 
small  pains  to  avoid  the  greater.^  He  thus 
continues  through  life,  exchanging  one  trifle 
for  another;  a  traffic  which  never  can  enrich 
him,  while  he  rejects  wisdom,  the  only  precious 
merchandise. 

But  the  temple  of  wisdom  is,  according  to 
Plato,  situate  on  a  rock,  which  few  men  have 
the  strength  to  ascend.'  This  difference  of 
ability  proceeds  from  various  causes:  1.  At 
their  creation,  all  minds  were  not  alike  excellent 
and  perfect.^  2.  They  were  not  alike  crimi- 
nal during  their  pre-existent  state.'  3.  The 
gross  bodies  which  they  now  inhabit  are  vari- 
ously moulded,  some  being  too  strong,  others 
too  weak,  and  very  few  in  just  harmony  with 
the  divine  princ^yle  by  which  they  are  animat- 
ed.* 4.  Early  institution  and  example  occa- 
sion groat  differences  among  them.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  power  of  education  and  habit,  that 
the  errors  and  crimes  of  men  are  less  chargea- 
ble on  those  who  commit  them,  than  on  their 
parents,  guardians,  and  instructors  ;7  and  it 
seems  hardly  possible  for  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  bom  in  a  licentious  age  and 
country,  to  attain  wisdom  and  virtue.  Even 
when  the  most  favourite  circumstances  unite, 
the  mind  must  still,  however,  have  a  tendency 
to  degenerate,  while  united  with  matter.^  The 
body,  therefore,  must  be  continually  exercised 
and  subdued  by  the  gymnastic,  the  soul  must 
be  purified  and  ennobled  by  philosophy.  With- 
out such  attention,  men  can  neither  reach  the 
perfection  of  their  nature,  or,  when  they  have 
reached  it,  maintain  that  elevated  post,  from 
which  they  look  down  with  compassion  on  the 
errors  and  misery  of  their  fellow  creatures.^ 

In  the  description  of  his  imaginary  sago, 
Plato  employs  the  colours  which  were  after- 
wards borrowed  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans. 
But  neither  of  these  sects,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, were  so  well  entitled  as  the  Platonists,  to 
boast  their  philosophical  happiness,  and  to  as- 
sert their  superiority  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  fortune.  Plato  was  the  first  philosopher 
who  supported  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state, 
by  arguments  that  seemed  capable  to  convince 
intelligent  and  thinking  men.  From  the  pro- 
perties of  mind,  he  inferred  the  simplicity  and 
indestructibility  of  the  substance  in  which  they 
residc^o  He  described  the  mental  powers  with 
an  eloquence  that  Cicero^*  and  Buffon*'  have 
not  been  able  to  surpass.    And  since  he  re- 
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garded  the  son!  as  the  principle  of  life  and  mo- 
tion, he  thought  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
diseases  and  death  of  the  body  should  take 
from  this  principle  such  qualities  as  it  esaso- 
tially  possessed  in  itself,  and  accidentally  com- 
municated to  matter.^'  It  was  his  firm  per 
suasion,  that,  according  to  the  employment  of 
its  rational  and  moral  powers,  the  soul,  ailer  its 
separation  from  the  body,  would  be  raised  to  a 
higher,  or  depressed  to  a  lower  stale  of  exists 
ence.»* 

This  belief,  which  raised  his  hopes  to  a  higher 
scene,  gave  him  not,  however,  that  contempt, 
affected  by  a  very  different  class  of  philoso- 
phers, for  the  perishing  affairs^^  of  the  present 
world.  Like  some  oUiers  of  the  scholars  of 
Socrates,  he  traced  the  plan  of  a  perfect  com- 
monwealth ;  though  his  work,  known  by  that 
title,  as  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  great 
genius,!^  is  rather  a  treatise  of  education  than 
a  system  of  policy.  The  real  republic  of  Plato 
is  contained  m  his  books  of  laws,  in  which  he 
explains,  with  no  less  acuteness  than  elegance, 
the  origin  and  revolutions  of  civil  society,  and 
traces  the  plan  of  a  republic  nearly  resembling 
the  Spartan  model. 

His  practical  morality,  which  he  borrowed 
from  Socrates,  is  profusely  scattered  through 
his  dialogues ;  and  in  his  own  times,  Plato  was 
not  considered  as  that  visionary  speculatist 
which  he  has  appeared  to  later  ages.  His  scho- 
lars, Aristonymus,  Phormio,  and  Eudoxus,  were 
successively  sent  by  him  to  regulate  the  repub- 
lics of  the  Arcadians.  Elians,  and  Cnidians,'' 
at  the  earnest  request  of  those  communities 
From  Xenocrates,  another  of  his  disciples,  AU 
exander  desired  rules  for  good  government'* 
The  fame  of  Aristotle  is  well  known ;  and  it 
will  afterwards  appear  how  much  he  was  in 
debted  to  a  master,  whose  opinions  he  ofleo 
combated  with  seeming  reluctance,  and  real 
satisfaction.  Plato  was  no  less  capable  to  dis- 
tinguish ideas  than  to  combine  images.  He 
united  warmth  of  fancy  and  acuteness  of  un- 
derstanding, in  a  greater  degree  than  perhaps 
has  fallen  to  the  share  of  any  other  man.  Yet 
when  compared  with  his  master  Socrates,  his 
genius  will  appear  more  subtile  than  sagacious 
He  wanted  that  patient  spirit  of  observation 
which  distinguished  the  illustrious  sage,  who 
in  all  his  reasonings  kept  facts  ever  in  his  view 
and  at  every  step  he  made,  looked  back  with 
wary  circumspection  on  experience.  Accom- 
panied by  this  faithful  guide,  Socrates  trod  se- 
curely the  paths  of  truth  and  nature ;  but  his 
adventurous  disciple,  trusting  to  the  wings  of 
fancy,  often  expatiates  in  imaginary  worlds  of 
his  own  creation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIl. 
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Xj^OUR  handrod  and  sizteon  yean  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  little  more  than  half  a 
century  before  Philip  assumed  the  government 
of  Maeedon,  that  country,  to  a  superficial  ob- 
server, might  have  appeared  scarcely  distin- 
A  r  ft  14  fiT^^^^^^^o  from  the  barbarous  king- 
doms  of  Thrace,  Pieonia,  and  Illy- 
ricum,  which  surrounded  it  on  the  north,  east, 
and  west.  Towards  the  south,'  it  was  excluded 
from  the  sea  by  a  chain  of  Grecian  republics, 
of  which  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis  were  the 
most  flourishing  and  powerful.  To  this  inland 
district,  originally  confined  to  the  circumference 
of  about  t^ee  hundred  miles,  Caranus,  an  Ar- 
give  prince  of  the  numerous  race  of  Hercules, 
eluding  the  dangers  which  proved  fatal  to  roy- 
aityi*  in  most  communities  of  Greece,^^  con- 
ducted a  small  colony  of  his  adventurous  and 
warlike  countrymen,  and,  having  conquered  the 
barbarous  natives,  settled  in  Edessa,  the  capital 
of  the  province  then  named  Emathia,  and  af- 
terwards Macedonia,  for  reasons  equally  un- 
known.2<  The  establishment  of  thifi  little  prin- 
cipality, which,  under  Philip,  grew  into  a  pow- 
eitbl  kingdom,  and,  under  Alexander,  swelled 
into  the  most  extensive  empire  known  in  the 
ancient  world,  was  adorned  (could  wo  believe 
historic  flattery)  by  many  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, presaging  its  future  greatness.  The 
gods  took  care  of  the  infancy  of  Maeedon,  and 
sent,  as  oracles  had  announced,  a  herd  of  goats 
to  conduct  Caranus  to  his  new  capital  of  Edessa, 
which  thence  changed  its  name  to  iEgie,  the 
city  of  goats ;  a  fiction  unworthy  of  record, 
did  it  not  explain  the  reason  why  goats  were 
adopted  as  the  ensigns  of  Maeedon,  and  why 
the  figures  of  those  animals  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  coins  of  Philip,  and  those  of  his  suc- 


Caranus,  as  well  as  the  princes  Coenos^^  and 
Thyrimas,  who  immediately  followed  him,  had 
occasion  to  exercise  their  prudence  still  more 
than  their  valour.  Their  feeble  colony  of 
Greeks  might  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the 
anhospitable  ferocity  of  the  barbarous  tribes, 
by  whom  it  was  on  all  sides  surrounded.  But 
the  policy  of  the  first  kings  of  Maeedon,  in- 
stead of  vainly  attempting  to  repel  or  to  sub- 
due, endeavoured,  with  moro-  success,  to  gain, 
by  good  offices,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ema- 
thia and  the  neighbouring  districts.  They 
communicated  to  them  the  uiowledge  of  man^ 
usefuP'  arts ;  they  gave  them  the  Grecian  reli- 
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gion24  and  governments^  in  that  state  of  happy 
simplicity  which  prevailed  during  the  heroic 
ages;  and  while,  to  render  intercourse  more 
easy  and  familiar,  they  adopted,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  language  and  manners  of  the  barbar- 
ous natives,  Uiey,  in  their  turn,  imparted  to  the 
latter  a  tincture  of  the  Grecian  language  and 
civility .38  By  this  judicious  and  liberal  system, 
so  unUke  to  that  pursued  by  their  countrymen 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  followers  of 
Caranus  gradually  associated  with  the  warlike 
tribes  in  their  neighbourhood,  whom  it  would 
have  been  alike  impossible  for  them  to  extirpate 
or  to  enslave ;  and  the  same  generous  policyf 
being  embraced  by  their  descendants,  deserve* 
to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of  Mace- 
donian greatness. 

Perdiccas,  the  first  of  that  name,  so  far 
eclipsed  the  fame  of  his  three  predecessors,  that 
he  is  accounted  the  founder  of  the  monarchy 
by  Uerodotus^^  and  Thucydides.38  His  histoif 
A    Q  has  been  magnified  by  fable,  which 

■T10  '  AtA  ^^^  ^^  obscured  or  distorted  the 
!«)— 410.  ^tijj^g  Qf  tjjg  fi^g  princes''  that  in- 
tervened between  him  and  Alexander  I.  who 
filled  the  Macedonian  throne  when  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece.'o  Here  we  attain  historic 
ground.  Alexander,  as  related  above,^!  took 
an  important  and  honourable  part  in  the  afifairs 
of  Greece  and  Persia,  without  neglecting  the 
interest  of  his  own  kingdom,  which  he  extend- 
ed to  the  river  Nessus  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
Axius  on  the  west  His  son,  Perdiccas  II.  in- 
herited the  abilities  of  his  fiither,  without  in* 
heriting  his  integrity.  During  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  alliance  of  this  prince  formed  an 
object  of  important  concern  to  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedomoniana  He  espoused  the  eause 
of  the  latter,  which  he  regarded  as  his  own,  be- 
cause the  Athenians,  who  had  occasionally  le- 
vied tribute  on  his  ancestors,^'  were  then  mas- 
ters of  the  Greek  settlements  along  the  Mace- 
donian coast,  the  vicinity  of  which  naturally 
tempted  the  ambition  of  Perdiccas.  Under  the 
specious  pretence  of  enabling  Olynthus  and  the 
other  cities  of  Chalcidio^  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, he  lent  his  aid  to  destroy  the  Athe- 


84  Arriao  Expnd.  Alexand.  1.  iv,  p.  83. 

95  eiKiirir»«  /U9  iraff I,  H^AKKfi^ir  ^i  mir»  ytvovf^  «tou 
ei  irf9y99t$  ig  Afy—t  Mf  ht»*ii99im9  ^X9ev,  e«  }i  Cim 
»XK»  vo/(«,  iiamSovea*  a^xevri;  f  >irtXl^«v.  Arrisn,  I.  iv 
p.  86^  In  another  pamife  of  theeame  book  he  says,  the 
■ubjecta  of  Haoedon  bad  more  liberty  than  tbe  ciliseni  of 

36  Demoitbenei,  Arrian,  and  Cartiaa.  , 

87  Herodot.  I.  viii.  e.  cxxxrii. 

88  Thocydid.  I.  H.  p.  N6L 

99  Aff Bcut  I.  Philip.  I.  iBropaa  I.  Aloetaa,  Amyntsa  I 
Joatin.  1.  vii.  e.  ti. 
30  HerodoL  I.  ▼.  o.  six.  31  Page  199. 

39  Thaeydid.  oM  aapra.  at  Danioilbtiiaa,  panim. 
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Aian  inflaence  there,  expecting  to  establish  the 
Macedonian  in  its  stead.  But  this  design  failed 
of  success.  The  Olynthian  confederacy  was 
broken,  its  members  became  subject  to  Sparta, 
and  afVer  the  misfortunes  of  that  republic  had 
encouraged  the  Olynthians  to  resume  their 
freedom,  they  felt  themselves  sufficiently  pow- 
erful not  only  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
Macedon,  but  to  make  considerable  conquests 
in  that  country.* 

Archelaus  I.  who  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
diRplayed  an  enlightened  policy,  far  more  bene- 
cial  to  his  kingdom  than  the  courage  of  Alex- 
ander, or  the  craft  of  Perdiccas.  Like  those 
.  p  princes,  Archelaus  was  ambitious  to 
41fi  '  410  ^'*^*''80  Jiw  dominions  (having  con- 
'  quered  Pydna  and  other  towns  in 
the  delightful  region  of  Pieria;)^  but  his  main 
care  was  to  cultivate  and  improve  them.  He 
facilitated  communication  between  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Macedon,  by  cutting  straight  roads 
through  most  parts  of  the  country;  he  built 
walls  and  places  of  strength  in  the  situations 
most  favourable  for  that  purpose ;  encouraged 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  particularly  those  sub- 
servient to  war;  formed  magazines  of  arms; 
raised  and  disciplined  a  corfiiderable  body  of 
cavalry ;  and,  in  a  word,  added  more  to  the 
solid  grandeur  of  Macedon  than  had  been  done 
by  all  his  predecessors  together.'  Nor  was  he 
regardless  of  the  arts  of  peace.  His  palace  was 
adorned  by  the  works  of  Grecian  painters. 
Euripides  was  long  entertained  at  his  court; 
Socrates  was  eamestlv  solicited  to  live  there  after 
the  example  of  this  philosophic  poet,  formed  by 
his  precepts,  and  cherished  by  his  friendship : 
men  of  merit  and  genius,  in  all  the  various  walks 
of  literature  and  science,  were  invited  to  reside 
in  Macedon,  and  treated  with  distinguished  re- 
gard by  a  monarch  duly  attentive  to  promote  his 
own  glory  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.^ 

A   Q  A  reign  of  six  years  was  too  short 

405<^360  *  period  fo'  accomplishing  the  im- 
'  portant  ends  which  Archelaus  had 
in  view.  By  his  death  the  prosperity  of  Mace- 
don was  interrupted  for  almost  half  a  century, 
crowded  by  a  succession  of  ten^  princes  or 
usurpers,  whose  history  forms  a  perpetual  series 
of  crimes  and  calamities.  Amidst  these  disor- 
ders, the  sceptre  still  remained  in  the  family 
of  Hercules ;  but  almost  every  prince  of  the 
blood  had  an  ambition  to  reign,  in  order  to  at- 
tain their  p  urpose,  the  different  competitors  court- 


1  Se<*  above,  e.  xxix.  p.  315,  et  leq. 

2  Diodor.  Sical.  I.  xiii.  c.  zvi. 

3  Thocydides  bovb,  "than  the  eight  kint 
him,"    coantio;  Perdiccas    for   the  firat      Af%i>.ai( 

IV  T4  %w^«  «xe«o/(i|ff'4,  K»t  e^eu(  ivdi<«(  <▼</>*<)  *•'  rmKKu 

BariKitf  onTw  ei  ir^A  «ttTe«   yi99/u»9i,      Thucydides,  p. 

4  Ariatot  Rhetor.  1.  U.  c  uix.    Stobasua  Sermon.  837. 

5  Their  names,  with  the  dalea  of  their  acceaaion  or 
usurpation,  are  as  foilowa : 


1  Creates,         A.  C.  405 
3  iCmpua  11.  402 

3  Archelaua  IT.  394 

4  Amyntaa  II 


5  Pauaianaa, 
Amrntaa  II 
Perdiccaa, 
Ptolemy, 
Perdiccaa, 


391 
300 
368 
387 
983 


6  Argmia  II.    A.  C.  385 
Amyntaa  again  re- 
established. 383 

7  Alexander  II.  im 

8  Perdiccaa  III.         371 

9  Ptolemv,  370 
10  Amvntaa,  360 

To  him  Philip  aueceeded 
in  the  aame  year. 


ed  the  assistance  of  the  Thracions,  of  the  Illy- 
rians,  of  the  Thessalians,  of  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  o'*  Th«be«; 
and  each  of  those  powers  endeavoured  to  turn 
to  their  own  immediate  profit  the  diseenaions 
in  Macedon.  Bardyllis,  an  active  and  daring 
chief,  who  by  his  abilities  in  acquiring,  and  his 
equity^  in  dividing  the  spoil,  had  risen  from  the 
condition  of  a  private  robber  to  the  command 
of  the  lUyrian  tribes,  entered  Macedon  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  dispossessed  Amyn- 
A  C  *W<i    ^^  ^^*  ^^^   fatlier  of  Philip,  and 

'  *  *  placed  Argtcus  on  the  throne,  who 
consented  to  become  the  tributary  of  hia  bene- 
factor.7  The  Thracians  supported  the  title  of 
another  prince  named  Pausanias:  but  the  as- 
sistance of  Thessaly  and  Olynthua  enabled 
A  C  383    -^inyn^^  ^^   resume   the    govem- 

'  '  *  ment;  the  Olynthians  refusing, how- 
ever, to  surrender  several  places  of  Importance 
which  Amynta»  had  entrusted  to  their  protec- 
tion, or  which  they  had  conquered  from  his 
competitor,  Amyntas  complained  to  Sparta,  and 
that  republic,  for  reasons  above^  related,  de- 
clared war  against  Olynthus,  and  reinstated  the 
Macedonian  king  in  full  poesession  of  his  do- 
A  C  380  ™^'^'^"''-  ^^  consequence  of  that 
event,  Amyntas  established,  and 
thenceforth  held,  his  court  at  Pell^,  where  he 
enjoyed  several  years  of  tranquillity,  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians. 

The  short  reign  of  his  son  Alexander  was 
disturbed  by  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  lUyrians, 
from  whom  he  purchased  a  precarious  peace.* 
He  left  two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  of 
whom  the  eldest  was  still  a  minor.  Availing 
himself  of  their  youth  and  weakness,  Pausanias 
found  means  to  usurp  the  throne,  being  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  Thracians,  but  by  a  con* 
siderable  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  as  well  ai 
by  a  powerful  party  in  Macedon. 
A  C  370  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  hap- 
'  pened  at  this  critical  juncture  to  re- 
turn from  Amphipolis,  the  recovery  of  which 
formed  the  main  object  of  his  expedition.  Is 
former  joumies  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  he  had 
been  treated  with  distinguished  regard  by 
Amyntas,  whose  widow  EurydiciS  now  craved 
the  protection  of  Iphicrates  for  the  sons  of  hii 
friend.  This  princess  was  descended  from  the 
BacchiadtB,  the  noblest  family  of  Corinth,  who, 
rather  than  live  on  an  equality  with  their  fel- 
low citizens  in  that  republic,  had  become  the 
leaders  of  the  Lyncests,  a  barbarous  tribe  in 
habiting  the  most  western  district  of  Macedon. 
Eurydic^  inherited  all  the  ambition  of  her  race, 
and  was  dinUnguished  by  a  bold  intriguing 'spi- 
rit'o  still  more  than  by  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. With  her  young  sons  she  suddenly 
appeared  before  Iphicrates,  in  the  supplicating 
form  of  calamity  and  woe ;  presented  the  eldest 
to  his  hand,  placed  Philip,  the  younger,  on  his 
knee,  and  conjured  him,  by  »the  sincere  friend- 
ship which  Amyntas  had  ever  entertained  for 
Ashens  and  for  himself,  to  pity  their  tender 


6  Cicero  de  OfBc.  I.  ii. 
8  See  c  xxix.  p.  318. 
0  Diodoroa  et  Juatin.  nbi  anpra. 
10  Juatin.  1.  vii.  o.  ir 


7  Diodor.  1.  xit.  e.  z«iL 
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yeare,  opprefted  by  cruel  usurpation."  The 
dignity  of  her  sorrow  prevailed  with  Ipbicrates, 
who  respected  the  sacred  tics  of  hospitality, 
and  who  saw  the  advantage  that  might  accrue 
to  Athens  by  gaining  an  interest  in  Macedon. 
We  are  not  informed  by  what  means  he  esta- 
blished Perdiccas  on  the  throne.  The  revolu- 
tion was  effected  with  such  rapidity ,1'  that  we 
may  suppose  a  sudden  insurrection  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  on  important  emergencies,  were  ac- 
customed, as  in  the  heroic  ages,  to  assemble  in 
arms. 

A  C  ^7  During  the  minority  of  the  young 
prince,  the  kingdom  was  governed 
by  his  natural  brother  Ptolemy,  whose  ambi- 
tion, unsatisfied  with  a  delegated  power,  openly 
aspired  to  reign.  This  usurper  (ia  we  have  re- 
lated above)  was  dethroned  by  relopidas  and 
the  Thebans,  who  reinstated  Perdiccas  in  his 
dominions ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  depend- 
ence of  Macedon  on  Thebes,  carried  into  that 
city  as  hostages  thirty  Macedonian  youths,  and 
with  them  Philip,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
king. 

Perdiccas  seemed  proud  of  his  chain.  Elated 
with  the  protection  of  the  Thebans,  then  in  the 
height  of  their  prosperity,  he  forgot  the  grati- 
tude due  to  Iphicrates  and  the  Athenians ;  dis- 
puted the  right  of  that  people  to  Amphipolis, 
which  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  general 
council  of  Greece;  13  and  his  opposition  ren- 
dered fruitless  their  well-directed  endeavours 
to  recover  that  important  establishment.  The 
Athenians  found  an  avenger  in  Bardyllis  the 
lUyrian,  to  whom  Perdiccas  had  denied  the  tri- 
bute that  had  been  paid  by  his  predecessors 
ArgsBus  and  Alexander.  Bardyllus  maintained 
his  claim  by  force  of  arms.  The  Macedonians 
met  him  in  the  field,  but  were  totally  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men.*'  Perdic- 
cas was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  after  died  of 
bis  wounds.  His  son  Amyntas  was  an  infant. 
Thebes  having  lost  her  pre-eminence  in  Greece, 
was  unable  to  protect  her  distant  allies.  Athens 
was  hostile,  and  Macedon,  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies on  every  side,  already  experienced  the  fury 
of  Barbarian  invaders. 

Not  only  the  Illyrians  and  Bardyllis,  who 
ravaged  the  west,  but  the  Psonians,  a  power- 
ful and  warlike  tribe,  having  received  some 
cattse  of  offence  from  Perdiccas,  now  indulged 
their  revenge,  and  insulted  the  northern  frontier 
without  interruption  or  control.  The  Thra- 
cians  still  supported  the  cause  of  Pausanias, 
whom  they  prepared  to  send  back  into  Mace- 
don at  the  bead  of  a  numerous  army.  Ptolemy 
was  dead ;  but  Argeeus,  the  ancient  competitor 
«f  king  Amyntas,  imboldened  by  the  victory 
of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  formerly  placed  him 
on  the  throne,  renewed  his  pretensions  to  that 
dignity;  and,  grown  old  in  intrigue,  easily  per- 
suaded the  Athenians,  by  the  hopes  of  recover- 
ing Amphipolis,  to  exert  themselves  in  his  fa- 
vour, especially  against  the  son  and  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  by  whose  insolence  and  ingratitude 
they  were  justly  provoked  and  disgusted.    Im- 

il  Corael.  Nepoi,  id  Iphicrat  iEKhin.  de  fab«  Lega- 
lione. 
19  DemMth.  de  faba  Legal. 
13  Diodor.  LzTLMCtS. 


pelled  by  such  motives,  the  Athenians  launched 
their  fleet,  and  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Ma- 
cedon, with  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men, 
commanded  by  Mantias.>^ 
Qj  Such  were  the  evils  which  threat- 

^-  ^'        ened,  and  the  calamities  which  op- 
A  *  C*  360    P**^^®^*  ^^^  unfortunate  and  dis 

'  *  *  traoted  kingdom,  when  Philip  ap- 
peared, asserting,  unterrified,  the  eights  of  his 
infant  nephew,  against  two  candidates  for  the 
throne,  and  four  formidable  armies.  A  prince 
of  less  courage  than  Philip  would  have  shrunk 
from  a  design  seemingly  desperate  and  imprac- 
ticable; and  had  courage  been  his  principal 
virtue,  he  would  have  only  heightened  the  dis- 
orders which  he  hoped  to  remedy.'^.  But  on 
this  emergency,  the  young  Macedonian  (for  ho 
was  only  in  his  twenty-third  year'*)  displayeV 
those  extraordinary  abilities  which  distinguibT. 
his  reign,  and  render  it  the  most  interesting  spec- 
tacle Uiat  history  can  present  to  those  who  are 
delighted  with  surveying,  not  the  vulgar  revo- 
lutions of  force  and  fortune,  but  the  active  ener- 
gies and  resources  of  a  vigorous  and  compre- 
hensive mind.  Such  was  the  obscurity  in 
which  his  merit  had  hitherto  lain  concealed 
from  the  public,  that  historians'^  disagree  as  to 
the  place  of  his  residence,  when  he  was  inform- 
ed of  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  Per- 
diccas. From  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  lived 
chiefly  in  Thebes,  in  the  family,  and  under  tlie 
direction  of  Epaminondas,'^  whose  lessons  and 
example  could  not  fail  to  excite,  in  a  kindred 
mind,  the  emulation  of  excellence,  and  the 
ardour  of  patriotism.'^  It  is  probable  that, 
agreeably  to  the  custom  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
where  the  youth  alternately  frequented  the 
school  and  the  camp,  and  might  sometimes  find 
a  school  of  philosophy  in  the  tent  of  a  general, 
that  Philip  accompanied  the  Thoban  hero  in 
many  of  his  military  expeditions.  It  is  certain 
that,  attended  suitably  to  his  rank,  he  visited 
the  principal  republics  of  Greece,  whose  insti- 
tutions in  peace  and  war  he  examined  with  a 
sagacity  far  superior  to  his  years.'®  The  tac- 
tics of  the  Lacedemonians  were  the  first  new 
establishment  which  he  introduced  into  Mace- 
don. Nor  was  the  improvement  of  his  know- 
ledge the  only  fruit  of  his  travels.  The  brother 
of  a  king  found  an  easy  access  to  whosoever  he 
had  an  interest  to  know  and  cultivate.  Even 
in  Athens,  then  hostile  to  Thebes,  and  naturally 
unfavourable  to  a  pupil  of  Epaminondas,  Philip 
acquired  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Plato,'' 
Isocrates,33  and  Aristotle;''  and  the  early  con- 


14  Diodoni^  ubi  rapra. 

15  Olivier  Vio  dfl  Philippe,  p.  47. 

16  Comp.  Diodor.  p.  510.  et  Justin.  I.  tx.  c.  viii. 

17  DiodoroR  place*  bim  in  Thebes ;  AtheneM.  I.  ii.  p. 
506,  in  Macedon;  and  adds,  A«<»tji?)u»v  fi  i»T.«gJ«  ^wa- 
^i*,  w(  »trtiavt  llifiixxuff  ig  it8«a«ow,  Svv»f»imf  v9-«f- 
Xov«-i|f,  t^tnrt  Toi(  itfvftmvt.  Words  which  admira- 
bly correspond  to  the  rapid  motions  of  Philip  after  the 
death  of  Perdiccas. 

18  Platarch.  in  Pelopida. 

19  PlaUrch  speaks  with  the  partiality  of  a  Bootian  for 
Epaminondas,  and  the  resentment  of  a  native  of  Chnroima 
against  Philip.    See  Plutarch,  in  Pelopld. 

SO  Plutarch,  in  Alexand.  .  Athenens,  1.  xi.  p.  506. 

31  Atheneos,  I.  xi.    ^lian,  1.  iv.  c.  xix. 

93  Isocratis  Epistole,  et  Oratto  ad  Philipp. 

33  Aristotle  at  this  time  lived  in  the  Aeadcinr  with  Plato, 
where,  most  probably,  Philip  first  saw  him.  Dionyi.  Hali- 
carnas.  Epist.  ad.  Amnusam. 
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neetion  which  he  fbrroed  with  the  principal 
leaden  of  Athens,  and  the  neijrhbonring  repnb- 
lice,  contributed,  perhape,  in  no  email  degree, 
to  the  aacoefli  of  his  future  designs. i 

His  seasonable  appearance  in  Macedon,  after 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Perdiccas,  suddenly 
changed  the  fortune  of  that  seemingly  devoted 
kingdom.  Yet  our  admiration  of  Pnilip  ought 
not  to  make  us  overlook  the  favourable  circum- 
stances which  seconded  his  alMlities,  and  con- 
spired to  promote  his  success.  The  places  of 
strength  built  by  Archelaus  furnished  a  secure 
retreat  to  the  remains  of  Perdiccas's  army ;  the 
Macedoniane,  though  conquered,  were  not  sub- 
dued ;  they  had  considerable  garrisons  in  the 
fortresses  and  walled  towns  scattered  over  the 
kingdom  ;3  their  whole  forces  had  not  been 
engaged  in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  Dly- 
rians ;'  and  those  fierce  invaders,  impatient  of 
delay,  and  only  solicitous  for  plunder,  having 
ravaged  the  open  country,  returned  home  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  violence  and  rapine. 
They  probably  intended  soon  to  assault  Macedon 
with  increased  numbers,  and  to  complete  their 
devastations ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  alike 
incapable  to  concert  or  to  pursue  any  permanent 
plan  of  conquest;  and  being  dbtinguished,  as 
historians  relate,  by  their  blooming  complexions, 
active  vigour,  and  longevity,^  mey  were  not 
less  distinguished  by  that  irregular  and  capri- 
cious mode  of  acting,  and  that  inattention  to 
remote  consquences,  which  characterise  the 
manners  of  Barbarians. 

The  warriors  of  Peonia  and  Thrace*  were 
loss  formidable  by  their  numbers,  and  equally 
contemptible  for  their  ignorance  and  indocility. 
In  early  times,  the  Peonians  indeed  had  been 
regarded  as  a  tribe  leas  savage,  and  more  con- 
siderable'^ than  their  Macedonian  neighbours ; 
but  the  former  had  remained  stationary,  in  the 
rudeness  of  their  primitive  state,  while  the 
latter  had  been  improved  by  a  Grecian  colony, 
and  by  frequent  communication  and  intercourse 
with  the  Grecian  republics.  Of  the  Thracians 
we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  work.  The  destructive  ravages  of 
Seuthes^  represent  the  ordinary  condition  of 
that  unsettled  and  inhospitable  country,  some- 
times united  under  one  chief,  more  frequendy 
divided  among  many,  whose  mutual  hostilities 
banished  agriculture,  industiy,  and  every  useful 
art.  Exclusive  of  the  Grecian  settlements  on 
the  coast,  Thrace  contained  not  any  city,  nor 
even  any  considerable  town.  The  Barbarian 
Cotys,  who  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king, 
led  a  wandering  lira,  encamping  on  the  banks  of 
riven  with  his  flocks  and  foUowen.s  War 
and  pasturage  formed  the  only  sources  of  his 
grandeur,  and  even  the  only  means  of  his  sub- 
sistence. 

Such  were  the  first  enemies  with  whom 
Philip  had  to  contend.  Their  own  capricious 
unsteadiness  delivered  him  from  the  Illyrians. 


1  DcmoBlbea.  pauim.  9  Thueyd.  I.  xi.  p.  168. 

3  Athenoeua,  I.  xi.  p.  506. 

4  Lucian.  in  Maorobiia,  el  Coroel.  Atexand.  apud  Plinium, 
lib.  y'lu  cap.  elvii. 

5  Cornol.  Nepot  \n  Iphiorat.  Xonopb.  Anab.l.  vii.  p.  303. 

6  Hippocmt.  de  Epidam. 

7  See  p.  9M,  et  seq. 

8  AtheooBas,  1.  ztL  p.  ^31. 


To  the  Peonians,  who  raraged  the  north,  he 
either  sent  a  deputation,  or  applied  in  penon ; 
and  partly  by  bribes,  partly  by  artful  promises 
and  flatteiy,  persuaded  the  invaden  to  retire. 
The  same  arts  prevailed  with  the  selfish  king  of 
Thrace,^  whose  avarice  readily  sacrificed  the 
cause  of  Pausanias,  while  Philip  thought  the 
remaining  wealth  of  Macedon  usefully  consum- 
ed in  removing  those  barbarous  foes,  that  he 
might  resist,  with  undivided  strength,  the  more 
formidable  invasion  of  Argnus  and  the  Athe- 
nians. 

The  Athenian  fleet  already  an- 
chored before  the  harbour  of  Me- 


Olymp. 

A^C  3fl0    ^^^^  *  ArgtDus,  with  his  numerous 


followers,  had  encamped  in  the 
province  of  Pieria ;  and  their  united  forces  pre- 
pared to  march  northward  to  Edessa,  or  iEgs. 
the  ancient  capital  of  Macedon,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  a  powerf\il  party,  whom 
fear  or  inclination  would  bring  to  the  standard^ 
of  the  banished  king.  The  Macedonians  who 
adhered  to  the  interest  of  Perdiccas,  or  rather 
of  his  infant  son,  had  been  dispirited  by  the  re- 
cent victory  of  the  Illyrians,  and  the  misfortunes 
consequent  on  that  event.  But  the  manly  ex- 
hortations, and  undaunted  deportment  of  Philip, 
roused  them  firom  their  despair.  They  admired 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  disarmed  the 
resentment  of  the  Thracians  and  Peonians. 
His  graceful  person,  insinuating  address,  and 
winning  aflabflity,  qualities  which  he  possessed 
in  a  very  uncommon  degree,io  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Macedonians,  who  either  recollected, 
or  were  studiously  reminded  of,  a  prophecy, i> 
that  announced  great  glory  to  their  nation  under 
the  reign  of  the  son  of  Amyntas.  In  an  as- 
sembly held  at  .£ge,  they  exclaimed,  with  one 
consent,  ^  This  is  the  man  whom  the  gods  point 
out  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  greatness. 
The  dangerous  condition  of  the  times  admits  not 
of  an  infant  reign.  Let  us  obey  the  celestial 
voice,  and  entrust  the  sceptre  to  hands  alike 
worthy  to  hold,  and  able  to  defend  it"i3  This 
proposal  seemed  not  extraordinary  in  a  country 
which  had  been  long  accustomed  to  interrup- 
tions in  the  lineal  order  of  succession.  Amyn- 
tas  was  set  aside,  and  Philip,  who  had  hitherto 
possessed  only  the  delegated  power  of  resent, 
was  invested  with  the  royal  title  and  authority." 
While  all  ranks  of  men  were  thus  animated 
with  affectionate  admiration  of  their  young 
king,  the  obsolete  claims  of  Argieus  could  only 
be  maintained  by  arms.  Attended  by  his  Athe- 
nian allies,  he  marched  towards  Edessa ;  but 
that  city  shut  its  gates  against  him.  Dispirited 
by  this  repulse,  he  made  no  farther  attempts  to 
gain  admission   into  any  of  the  Macedonian 


9  Diodor.  Bicul.  I.  xri.  aeet  3.    Horace  allodes  to  dioae 


diflidit  orbimn 

Portas  vir  Mncedo,  et  •obruit  mmido$ 
Re^es  munerihn*.    Lib.  iii.  Ode  16. 
10  ASiMshin.  da  faha  Lefationa. 

It  lo  Um  Sibylline  venea  preflenred  in  Paoaanar  (•■ 
Achaie.)  PhiHp  is  named  aa  the  author  of  the  Macedonian 
prreatnen,  and  ihn  deitmction  of  the  kinpioin  it  foretold 
under  another  Philip.  Theee  veraea,  though  evidiNitIv  eom* 
po90«l  aflor  the  event,  serve  to  confirm  the  fact,  that  Um  ao- 
perrtition  of  the  multitude  waa  wronglit  upon  for  the  por~ 
po«efl  of  Philip.    Joatin.  1.  vii.  c.  vi. 

12  Fhilt.  idem. 

13  Diodorur,  I.  xvi.  aeet.  'I. 


xxxm.] 

oitiM,  bot  directed  hm  coane  liackward  to  Me- 
thcm^  Philip,  who  had  now  collected  safficient 
strength  to  take  the  field,  harassed  his  retreat, 
cut  Us  rear  to  pieces,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
genera]  engagement,  in  which  Argeus  himself 
fell,  with  the  flower  of  his  army.  The  rest, 
whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  were  made 
prisoners  of  warJ* 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Philip  first  dis- 
played that  deep  and  artful  policy,  which,  in  the 
eonrse  of  a  long  reign,  gained  him  each  a  power- 
fnl  ascendant  over  the  passions  of  other  men, 
and  enabled  him  uniformly  to  govern  his  own 
by  the  interest  of  his  ambition.  In  the  midst 
of  prosperity,  his  proud  and  lofly  spirit  nitist 
have  been  highly  provoked  by  the  Athenians,  as 
well  as  by  the  followers  of  Argosus ;  and  the 
barbarous  marims  and  practices  which  prevailed 
in  that  age,  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  anhappy  prisoners  of  both, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  But  the  interest 
of  Philip  reqnired  him  rather  to  soothe  than  to 
irritate  the  people  of  Athens,  and  to  obtain  by 
good  offices  (what  he  could  not  command  by 
force)  the  confidence  of  his  Macedonian  sub- 
jects. The  captives  of  the  latter  nation  were 
called  into  his  presence,  rebuked  with  gentleness 
and  humanity,  admitted  to  swear  allegiance  to 
their  new  master,  and  promiscaously  distribut- 
ed in  the  body  of  his  army.  The  Athenian 
prisoners  were  treated  in  a  manner  still  more 
extraordinary. '  ^  Instead  of  demanding  any  ran- 
som for  their  persons,  he  restored  their  baggage 
unexamined,  and  entertained  them  at  his  table 
with  such  condescending  hospitality,  that  they 
returned  home,  fall  of  admiration  for  the  young 
king,  and  deeply  persuaded  of  his  attachment 
and  respeet  for  their  republic. i^ 
^j  They  had  only  time  to  Maze  forth 

uiymp.  ^^  praises  of  Philip,  when  his  am- 
^'r  iRO  haseadoTs  arrived  at  Athens."  He 
A.  K..  J&».   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^£.  Amphipolis 

principally  excited  the  resentment  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  he  knew  that  the  interest  of  Macedon 
reqnii«d  that  resentment  to  be  appeased.  Im- 
pressed with  these  ideas,  he  renounced  all  ju- 
risdiction over  AmpfatpoKs,  which  was  formeriy 
declared  a  free  and  independent  city,  subject 
only  to  the  government  of  its  own  equitable 
laws.i*.  This  measure,  together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished treatment  of  the  Athenian  prisoners, 
insured  the  success  of  his  embassy.  An  ancient 
treaty  was  renewed,  that  had  long  subsisted  be- 
tween his  father  Amyntas  and  the  Athenians. 
That  capricious  and  unsteady  people,'not  less 
susceptible  of  gratitude,  than  prone  to  anffer, 
were  thus  lulled  into  repose,  at  a  time  when 
Fortune  having  placed  them  at  the  bead  of 
Greece,  both  their  present  power  and  ancient 
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14  DiodonM, !.  zri.  •.  3.  et  DeoHMtb.  in  Arstocmt. 

15  Tbe  fnir  aide  of  Philip*!  character  is  described  b^ 
Diodor.  1.  xvt.  p.  510,  «t  aeq.  and  539.  By  Jost.  1.  ix.  c.  riti. 
The  oMMt  iisadvantaKeoaa  dnsertption  of  him  is  givea  by 
DemosUMnoB,  patsinif  snd  by  AfheraBOs,  1.  br.  e.  six.  I  n. 
c.  Tvii.  et  1.  X.  e.  x.  Cicero  seenie  not  to  have  regarded  the 
assertions  of  Demosthenee,  when,  in  speaicing  of  Philip  and 
Ahsiander,  he  says,  "  Alter  semper  msfniMK  alter  s«pe  tui^ 
piaeimiis.'*  But  (he  artificial  eheracter  of  Philip,  whioh 
varied  with  his  tfiterest,  merits  neither  the  pan^fyrics  nor 
invectives  too  libsnlly  bestowed  en  It. 

Iff  DeSKMlbenes  io  Aristoerat.  17  Ibid. 

18  Polyen.  Stratag.  I.  iv.  e.  17. 
3A 


glory  urged  them  to  take  the  froat^of  the  battle 
against  Philip.  Confiding  in  the  insidious 
treaty  with  that  prince,  they  engaged  in  a  ruin- 
ous war  with  their  allies  ;^  and  ceased,  during 
several  years,  to  make  airy  opposition  to  the 
ambitioos  designs  of  the  Macedonian. 

Olvmp  '^^^  y^^^  ^^  having  given 

Qj^  a  rach  illustrious  proofs  of  his  abili- 

A  C  359  ^^  ^  negotiation  and  war,  availed 
himself  of  the  affectionate  admira- 
tion of  his  subjects  to  establish,  during  a  season 
of  tranquillity,  such  institutions  as  might  main- 
tain and  extend  his  own  power,  and  confirm  the 
solid  grandeur  of  Macedon.  The  laws  and 
maxims  which  prevailed  in  the  heroic  ages, 
and  which,  as  we  have  already  observedf  had 
been  early  introduced  into  that  kingdom,  cir- 
cumscribed die  royal  authority  within  very  nar- 
row bounds.  The  chiefs  and  nobles,  especially 
in  the  more  remote  provinces,  regarded  them- 
selves as  therivalsand  eqoals  of  their  sovereign. 
In  foreign  war  they  followed  his  standard,  but 
they  of^en  shook  his  throne  by  domestic  sedi- 
tion ;  and,  amidst  the  scanty  materials  for  ex- 
plaining the  internal  state  of  Macedon  in  an- 
cient times,  we  may  discover  several  instances  in 
which  they  disavowed  their  allegiance,  and  as* 
sumed  independent  government  oyer  consider- 
able districts  of  the  country .^o  The  moment 
of  glory  and  success  seemed  the  most  fa.vourable 
for  extinguishing  this  dangerous  spirit,  and 
quashing  the  proud  hopes  of  the  nobles.  In 
this  design  Philip  proceeded  with  that  artful 
pohffy  which  characterizes  his  reign.  From  the 
brsvest  of  the  Macedonian  youth,  he  chose  a 
select  body  of  companions,^!  who,  being  distin- 
guished by  honourable  appellations,  and  enter- 
tained at  the  royal  table,  attended  the  king's 
person  in  war  and  in  hunting.  Their  intimaiby 
with  the  sovereign,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  their  merit,  obliged  them  to  superior 
diligence  in  all  the  severe  duties  of  a  military 
life.33  The  noble  youth,  animated  with  the 
hope  of  glory,  vied  with  each  other  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  this  distinguished  order;  ami  while, 
on  one  hand,  they  served  as  hostages^'  for  the 
allegiance  of  their  families,  they  formed,  on  the 
other,  a  useful  seminary  of  future  generals,'^ 
who,  after  conquering  for  Philip  and  Alexander, 
at  length  conquered  for  themselves,  and  divided 
the  spoils  of  die  ancient  world. 

It  is  ignorantly  said  by  some  writen,^^  that 
Philip,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  invented 
tbe  phalanx,  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  armed 
with  short  swords,  fit  either  for  cutting  or 
thrusting ;  strong  bucklers,  four  feet  in  length 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and  pikes  four- 
teen cubits  long,  which  usually  arranged  sixteen 
deep,  formed  Uie  main  battle  of  the  Macedo- 

19  See  o.  xxxti.  p.  351,  et  seq. 

90  Strsbo,  1.  vii.  p,  386.    Xenoph.  Hist.  Or»e.  1.  v. 

21  Arrian,  et  iElian.  «  iBIian,  i.  xiv.  c  49. 

83  Arrianaays,  ♦'r-y  •»  t»x»«  Msxtfevoir  rowj  ruttmf** 
"  ihe  MPS  of  men  in  office  •;*  which  well  acrees  with  tba 
iden  of  their  beinf  hostages  for  the  fidelHy  of  their  parsnU. 
He  also  nscribes  the  institotion  to  Philip.  I»  ^*Ktww— 
iiln  xii8ia~ri|xe(.  Anrian.  1.  iv.  p.  89. 

94  Cnrlius,  I.  viil.  eft.  .     „    .     « 

3S  Diodoras  Blcnlns,  I.  xvi.  s.  3,  and  all  the  Romsv 
writers  of  Greek  history.  It  wss  natural  for  tbe  Ronsn, 
who  bp?sn  to  know  Greece  and  Macedon  almost  ^tte 
same  lime,  aod  who  found  (be  phalanx  most  complsts  is 
tbe  latter,  to  suppose  it  invented  ia  that «~ 
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nians.  Bat  this  is  nothing  difibrent  from  the 
armour  and  arrangrement  which  had  always 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  Philip 
adopted  in  their  most  perfect  form ;  nor  is  there 
reason  to  think  that  a  prince,  who  knew  the 
danger  of  changing  what  the  experience  of  ages 
'  had  approved,  made  any  alteration  in  the  wea^ 
pons  or  tactics  of  that  people.*  His  attention 
was  more  judiciously  directed  to  procure,  in 
sufficient  abundance,  arms,  horses,  and  other 
necessary  instruments  of  war;  in  reviewing  and 
exercising  his  troops;  and  in  accustoming  them 
lo  that  austere  and  laborious  life,^  which  is  the 
best  preparation  for  the  field. 
Q.  The  military  resources  which  his 

^^P'  activity  had  provided,  his  ambition 
Kn  QCQ  ^^^  ^^^  allow  to  remain  long  unem- 
A.  K..  J5».  pioye^j  The  death  of  Agis,  the 
most  warlike  chieftain,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  a 
historian,'  king  of  the  Psonians,  drew  Philip 
into  the  field,  to  revenge  recent  injuries  which 
those  Barbarians  had  inflicted  on  Macedon. 
Among  a  people  where  the  laws  of  peace  or  war 
are  neglected  or  unknown,  almost  eyery  thing 
depends  on  the  precarious  character  of  their 
leaders.  Deprived  of  the  valour  of  Agis,  the 
PtBonians  lost  all  hopes  of  defence.  Philip 
overran  their  country  without  resistance ;  car- 
ried off  slaves  and  plunder;  imposed  a  tribute 
on  their  chie6;  took  hostages;  and  reduced 
Pasonia  to  an  absolute  dependence  on  Macedon. 

It  is  probable'  that,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  age,  he  permitted  or  required  a  certain 
number  of  the  vanquished  to  follow  his  standard ; 
but  the  Peonians  were  no  sooner  reduced,  than 
Philip,  to  whom  all  seasons  seemed  alike  pro- 
per for  war,  undertook  a  winter's  campaign 
against  Bardyllis  and  the  lUyrians,  the  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  his  family  and  kingdom.  He 
marched  towards  the  frontier  of  Illyria^  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
horse,  and,  before  entering  the  country,  animat- 
ed the  resentment  and  valour  of  his  troops  by 
a  military  oration,  after  the  custom  of  the  Geeks, 
whose  manners  he  seemed,  on  every  occasion, 
ambitious  to  imitate.  Indignation  of  past  in- 
juries, the  honour  of  his  subjects,  and  the  glory 
of  his  crown  might  be  topics  proper  to  influ- 
ence the  Macedonian  soldiers,'  who  could  not 
iiilly  e;iter  into  the  more  refined  motives  of  their 
sovereign.    Illyria  had  been  extended  on  the 


1  The  tmiiroTement  in  the  coantermarch,  to  which  Ptiilip 
fST»  the  appeaiiin«e  of  advancing,  inatead  of  retreatinr, 
mantioned  bj  iElian  in  hb  tactics,  e.  zzviii.  was  borrowed, 
as  this  author  tells  us,  from  the  Lacednmoiiians.  If  Philip 
^  increased  this  phalanx,  usually  less  numerous,  to  six  thou- 
sand men,  Ibis  was  fur  from  an  improvement ;  and  the  latter 
tinsi  of  Macedon,  who  swelled  it  to  sixteen  thousand,  only 
rendered  that  order  of  battle  more  unwieldy  itind  inconve- 
nient. The  hifhest  perfection  of  Grpcian  tactics  is  to  be 
found  in  Xenopbon's  expedition.  See  c.  xxvi.  p.  S89,  et 
seq.  See  also  Polyb.  L  xvii.  p.  764.  et  Li  v.  I.  xliv.  c.  40. 
3  Polynnus,  1.  iv.  c.  3.    Frontin.  Strat.  1.  iv.  e.  1. 

3  Dioftorus,  I.  xvl.  sect  4. 

4  The  Greek  name  of  this  country  is  ixxvf  i«,  bat  more 
commonly  ei  rxw^iei,  from  iu  inhabitants.  Vid.  Arrian, 
I.  i.  passim.  The  Latin  name  is  TUfruum;  most  Erifltsh 
writera  of  ancient  history  use  lUfruty  probably  from  the 
French  /Uyrts.  The  Greek  Ixxuf  •(  is  described  by  Strabo, 
1.  vii.  ]).  317.  It  comprehended  the  eastern  shore  o^  the 
Undrialic,  between  Epirus  and  Istria.  The  Latin  fUyrc- 
tmm  had  a  signification  far  more  extensive.  Bee  Gibbon's 
HiBtonr,  to!,  i.  p.  97. 

5  The  heads  of  tJie  spe«d>  are  fiven,  indirectly,  in  the 
fragments  of  Theopompaa. 


east,  to  the  prejudice  of  Macedon,  which  it  to- 
tally excluded  from  the  excellent  harbours  on 
the  Hadriatic^  This  was  an  important  con- 
sideration to  a  prince,  who  seems  to  have  early 
meditated  the  raising  of  a  naval  power.  Be> 
sides  this,  it  was  impossible  for  Philip  to  under- 
take with  safety  the  other  measures  which  he 
had  in  view,  should  he  leave  his  kingdom  ex- 
posed to  the  predatory  incursions  of  a  neigh- 
bouring enemy,  who,  unless  they  feared  Mace- 
don, must  always  be  formidable  to  that  coun- 
try. Directed  by  such  solid  principles  of  policy, 
rather  than  governed  by  resentment,  or  allured 
by  the  splendour  of  victory,  Philip  proceeded 
foA^ard,  with  the  caution  necessary  te  be  ob- 
served in  a  hostile  territory.  After  a  fruitiess 
negotiation,  Bardyllis  met  him  in  the  fi^d  with 
an  adequate  body  of  infantry,  but  with  only 
four  hundred  horse.  The  precise  scene  of  the 
engagement  is  nnknown.  The  Macedonian 
phalanx  attaked  the  Illyrian  colonm^  in  front, 
while  the  targeteers  and  light*armed  troops 
galled  its  flanks,  and  the  cavalry  harfissed  its 
rear.  The  lUyrians,  thus  surrounded  on  every 
side,  were  crushed  between  two  opposite  as 
saults,  without  having  an  opportunity  to  exert 
their  full  strength's  Their  resistance,  however, 
must  have  been  vigorous,  nnce  seven  thousand 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battie,  and  with  them 
their  gallant  leader  Bardyllis,  who  fell,  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  fighting  bravely  on  horeeback. 
The  loss  of  their  experienced  chief,  and  of 
the  flower  of  their  youthful  warriors,  broke  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  Illjrrian  tribes,  who 
sent  a  deputation  to  Philip,  humbly  craving 
peace,  and  submitting  their  fortune  to  the  will 
of  the  conqueror.  Philip  grranted  them  the 
same  terms'  which  he  had  lately  imposed  on 
the  Peonians.  That  part  of  their  country 
which  lies  east  of  the  lake  Lychnidus  he  joined 
to  Macedon;  and  probably  built  a  town  and 
settied  a  colony  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  which 
watered  a  fertile  country,  and  abounded  in 
different  kinds  of  fish,  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients.  The  town  and  lake  of  Lychnidus 
were  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  Ionian  sea; 
but  such  was  the  ascendant  that  the  arms  and 
policy  of  Philip  acquired  over  his  neighbours, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  intermediate  district 
soon  adopted  the  language  and  manners  of 


6  Strabo  says,  tur mvrtk  rev  ixxue^KO"  (soUioet  x»ftv) 
T^oSf»  tv\tt*tvov  itv«t ;  and  adds,  that  the  shore  of  Illyria 
is  as  abundant,  as  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  is  defeeti?e, 
in  food  harbours.    Strabo,  1.  viii. 

7  The  Itlyrians  were  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  batde 
called  «r>.itr9ioi>,  from  «rx.ir9o(,  a  brick ;  which  clearly  poinU 
out  its  form. 

8  Frontiaai  Stratis.  1.  ii.  c  3. 

0  It  should  seem  from  Diodonis,  that  the  DlyriaiM  had 
entertained  the  same  superstitious  terror  of  nefieettnf  the 
interment  of  the  dead,  which  prevailed  aroott|f  the  Gnwks. 
Tet  Diodoras,  perhaps,  only  used  a  privilege  tno  common 
among  historians,  of  transferring  their  own  feelings  to  those 
concerning  whom  they  write.  He  says,  that  Philip  "  restOTed 
their  dead,  and  erected  a  trophy.**  Paosanias  (in  Ikpotic.) 
denies  that  either  Philip  or  bis  son  Alexander  ever  creeled 
any  of  those  moonments  of  victory;  wbiefa  praetiee,  h« 
says,  was  contrary  lo  a  Maeedooian  maxtna,  eataUisbed  as 
early  aa  the  lime  of  Caraoos,  when  a  lion  having  over 
turned  one  of  his  trophies,  the  wise  foundor  of  the  monar- 
chy regafded  this  event  as  a  warning  to  Ibrliear  ramig 
them  in  future.  But  the  medals  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
of  which  the  reverse  is  sometimes  eharmd  with  trophies, 
refute  the  assertion  of  Panaaaiaa;  whieh  is  likewise  con- 
tradicted by  Arrian,  Cnrtioa,  and  all  the  wrilan  of  tbe  lif^ 
or  expedition,  of  Alexander. 
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their  conquerors;  and  their  territory,  hitherto 
unconnected  with  any  foreign  power,  sunk  into 
such  an  absolute  dependence  on  Macedon,  that 
many  ancient  geographers  considared  it  as  a 
province  of  that  country. 'o 
OIvmD  Having  settled  the  affairs  of  Illy- 

^,,/a  "*7  Philip  returned  home,  not  to 

\  C  357  ®"J®y  ^*  sweets  of  victory  and  re- 
pose, but  to  pursue  more  important 
and  more  arduous  designs  than  those  which  he 
had  hitherto  carried  on  with  such  signal  suc- 
cess. He  had  secured  and  extended  the  north- 
ern and  western  frontier  of  Macedon ;  but  the 
rich  southern  shores,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  presented  at  once  a  more  tempting 
prize,  and  a  more  formMablo  enemy.  The  con- 
federacy of  Oiynthufl,  having  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  Sparta,  had  become  more  powerful 
than  ever.  It  could  send  into  the  field  ten  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  men,  and  a  large  body  of 
well-disciplined  cavalry.  Most  towns  of  the 
Chalcidic^  had  become  its  allies  or  subjects; 
and  this  populous  and  wealthy  province,  toge- 
ther with  Pangsus  on  the  right,  and  Pieria  on 
the  left,  the  ciUee  of  both  which  were  either 
independent,  or  subject  to  the  Athenians,  form- 
ed a  barrier  sufficient  not  only  to  guard  the 
Grecian  states  against  Macedon,  but  even  to 
threaten  the  safety  of  that  kingdom.  Every 
motive  concurred  to  direct  the  active  policy  of 
Philip  towards  acquisitions  immediately  neces- 
sary in  themselves,  and  essential  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  remote  purposes.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  yean  he  accomplished  his  designs,  and 
conquered  Greece;  oflen  varying  his  means, 
never  changing  his  end;  and  notwithstanding 
the  circumstances  and  events  that  continually 
thwarted  his  ambition,  we  behold  the  opening 
and  gradual  progress  of  a  vast  plan,  eyery  step 
in  which  paved  the  way  for  that  which  followed, 
tall  the  whole  ended  in  the  most  signal  triumph, 
perhaps,  ever  attained  by  human  prudence, 
over  courage  and  fortune. 

The  importance  of  Otynthus  and  Chalcidic^ 
oonld  not  divert  the  sagacity  of  Philip  from 
Amphipolis,  which  he  regarded  as  a  more  neces- 
sary, though  less  splendid,  conquest  The  pos- 
session of  Amphipolis,  which  would  connect 
Macedon  with  the  sea,  and  secure  to  that  king- 
dom many  commercial  advantages,  opened  a 
road  to  the  woods  and  mines  of  mount  PangSBUs, 
the  former  of  which  was  so  essential  to  the 
raising  of  a  naval  power,  and  the  latter  to  the 
forming  and  keeping  on  foot  a  sufficient  military 
force.  The  place  itself  Philip  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  had  declared  independent,  to  avoid 
a  rupture  with  the  Athenians,  who  still  asserted 
their  pretensions  to  their  ancient  colony.  But 
their  measures  to  regain  Amphipolis  had  hither- 
to  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  caprice  or 
perfidy  of  Charidemus,  a  native  of  Eubcsa,  who, 
from  the  common  level  of  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
had  riseoto  the  command  of  a  considerable  body 
of  mercenaries,  frequently  emplojrbd  by  the  in- 
dolence and  lieentionsneas  of  the  Athenians,  a 
people  extremely  averse  both  to  the  fatigue  and 
restraint  of  personal  service.  They  determined, 


]0  8lrabo,l.viKp.a87. 


however,  to  renew  their  attempts  for  recovering 
their  dominion,  while  the  Amphipolitans,  havmg 
tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty,  prepared  to  mam- 
tain  their  independence. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  hostile  designs 
of  Philip,  which  all  his  artifice  had  not  been  able 
to  conceal  from  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the 
new  republic,  alarmed  the  magistrates  of  Am- 
phipolis, and  obliged  them  to  seek  protection 
from  the  Olynthians,  who  readily  admitted  them 
into  their  confederacy.  Imboldened  by  this 
alliance,  they  set  at  defiance  the  menaces  of 
their  neighbouring,  as  well  as  of  their  more  dis- 
tant, enemy;  and  their  imprudent  insolence 
readily  furnished  Philip  with  specious  grounds 
of  hostility.  The  Olynthians  perceived  that 
the  indignation  of  this  prince  must  soon  break 
forth  into  action,  and  overwhelm  the  Amphi- 
politans; while  they  tliemseives  might  be  in- 
volved in  the  ruin  of  their  new  confederate. 
To  anticipate  this  danger,  thev  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Athens,  requesting  an  alliance  with  that 
republic  against  the  natural  enemy  of  both 
states,  and  an  enemy  whose  successful  activity 
rendered  him  a  just  object  of  terror. 

This  alliance,  had  it  taken  place,  must  have 
given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  rising  greatness  of 
Macedon,  which  as  yet  was  incapable  to  con- 
tend with  the  united  strength  of  Olynthus  and 
Athens.  The  spies  and  emissaries  of  Philip 
(for  he  had  already  begun  to  employ  those 
odious,  but  necessary  instruments  of  policy) 
immediately  gave  the  alarm.  The  prince  him- 
self was  deeply  sensible  of  the  danger,  and  de- 
termined to  repel  it  with  equal  vigour  and 
celerity.  His  agents  reached  Athens  before  any 
thing  was  concluded  with  the  Olynthian  depu- 
ties. The  popular  leaders  and  orators  were 
bribed  and  gained ;  the  magistrates  and  senate 
were  flattered  and  deceived  by  the  most  plausi- 
ble declarations  and  promises.  A  negotiation 
was  immediately  set  on  foot,  by  which  Philip 
stipulated  to  conquer  Amphipolis  for  the  Athe- 
nians, on  condition  that  they  surrendered  to 
him  Pydna,  a  place  of  far  less  importance.  He 
promised,  besides,  to  confer  many  other  advan- 
tages on  the  republic,  which  it  was  not  proper 
at  present  to  mention,  but  which  time  would 
reveal.ii  Amused  by  the  artifices  of  the  Mace- 
donian, deceived  by  the  perfidy  of  their  own 
magistrates,  and  elated  with  the  hopes  of  re- 
covering Amphipolis,  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition,  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (for 
the  transaction  was  carried  on  with  such  haqte 
as  allowed  not  time  for  assembling  the  people) 
rejected  with  disdain  the  overtures  of  the  Olyn- 
thians,!^  who  returned  home  disgusted  and  in- 
dignant. 

They  had  scarcely  time  to  communicate  to 
their  countrymen  the  angry  passions  which 
agitated  their  own  breasts,  when  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Philip  craved  audience  in  the  assembly 
of  OlyntliDs.    That  artful  prince  affected  to 


11  Km  TO  5fvX.XoviKivov  trori  m1rtff^T0v  ikiivo.  DeoMM- 
thoo.  Olyntb.  i.  p.  6.  edit  Wolfli.  It  is  strange  that  Wolfiiu 
has  chnnged  the  order  of  the  Olynthian  orations,  so  distinct- 
ly marked  by  Dion.  Halieam.  in  hu  latter  to  Ammeus. 

13  Demosthenes  expresses  it  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  if 
they  bad  driren  the 0!ynthians  from  Athens :  ** or*  Oxwittut 
mwnKuww  Ttvtf  (vSfir>i."    Deno0lh«n.  Olynth.  i.  p.  6. 
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oondolo  with  the  OlynthianB  on  tlie  ftffront 
\vhich  they  h&d  received  from  the  iDsolence  of 
Athens;  but  at  the  same  tiuie  testified  his  sur- 
prise, that  they  should  Condescend  to  court  the 
distant  protection  of  that  proud  republic,  when 
they  might  find  in  Macedon  an  ally  near  at 
hand,  who  wished  for  nothing  more  earnestly 
,than  to  enter  into  equal  and  lasting  engage- 
ments with  their  confederacy.  As  a  proof  of 
his  moderation  and  sincerity,  he  offered  imme- 
diately to  put  them  in  possession  of  Anthemus, 
a  town  of  some  importance  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, the  jurisdiction  of  which  had  long  been 
claimed  by  the  kings  of  Macedon;'  at  the 
same  time  assuring  them  of  his  intentions  to 
deserve  their  gratitude  by  still  more  important 
services,  and  particularly  by  employing  bis 
arms  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidna, 
commanding  the  opposite  sideiof  the  Thermaic 
gulf;  places,  therefore,  of  considerable  value, 
which  he  wished  to  see  dependent  on  Olynthus, 
rather  than,  as  at  present,  subject  to  Athens. 
Q.  The  immediate  offers  of  Philip,  his 

cv  4  ^'        professions  and  promises,  in  which, 
A  *  C  S.')?    ^  ^^^  suited  his  interest,  he  doubt- 

'  *  '  less  was  sincere,  and  still  more,  his 
secret  practices  with  some  powerful  men  of 
Olynthus,  effectually  prevailed  with  that  re- 
pubUc  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Amphipolis, 
whose  imprudent  inhabitants  had  been  at  little 
pains  to  prevent  those  offences  and  complaints 
which  naturally  arise  between  the  jealous  mem- 
bers of  an  unequal  confederacy.  By  these  in* 
trigues,  the  Macedonian  not  only  removed  all 
oppoeition  to  his  views  on  the  part  of  the  Olyn- 
thians,  but  acquired  the  sincere  friendship  of 
that  people,  who  were  ready  to  assist  his  arms, 
and  to  second  his  most  ambitious  designs.  fXe 
therefore  prepared  for  action,  because  he  might 
now  act  with  safety ;  marched  rapidly  towards 
AmphipoUs,  and  pressed  that  city  wiUi  a  vigor- 
ous siege.  The  inhabitants,  deeply  affected  by 
the  near  prospect  of  a  calamity  which  they  had 
taken  little  care  to  prevent,  had  recourse,  in 
their  distress,  to  Athens.  Tliither  the^  des- 
patched Hieraz  and  Stratocles,  two  of  their 
most  distinguished  citixens,  to  represent  the 
danger  of  an  alliance  between  Philip  and  Olyn- 
thus ;  to  entreat  the  Athenians  to  accept  the 
sincere  repentanoe  of  their  unfortunate  colony, 
and  onoe  more  to  take  Amphipolis  under  the 
protection  of  their  fleet. 

At  that  time  the  Athenians  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  social  war ;  yet  the  hopes  of  re- 
covering so  important  a  settlement  might  have 
directed  their  attention  to  Maeedoo,  had  not 
the  vigilant  policy  of  Philip  sent  them  a  letter, 
renewing  the  assurances  of  his  friendship,  acr 
knowledging  their  pretensions  to  the  .city, 
which  he  actually  besieged,  and  of  which  he 
artfully  said,  that,  in  terms  of  his  recent  en- 
gagement, he  hoped  shortly  to  pat  them  in 
possession.  Amused  by  theae  insimiatiDg  re« 
presentations,  the  Athenians  treated  the  depu- 
ties of  Amphipolis  with  as  little  respect  as  they 
had  lately  done  those  of  Olynthus.  The  be- 
sieged city  was  thus  deprived  of  all  hopes  of 
relief;  Philip  pressed  the  attack  with  new  ri- 


I  D«m<Mthen.  Philip.  U.  4. 


rk)»»i»  gour;  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
^'J  mp.  ^^j^ .  ^^  ^1^^  Amphipolitans,  after 
A '  C  ^7  '^  obstinacy  of  defence  which  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  pro- 
voke the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  at 
length  surrendered  at  discretion.^ 

The  prudent  Macedonian  always  preferred 
his  own  profit  to  the  punishment  of  his  ene- 
mies. It  was  his  interest  to  preserve  and  to 
aggrandize^  not  to  depopulate,  Amphipolis.  He 
banished  a  few  daring  leaders,  whose  seditious 
or  patriotic  spirit  might  disturb  the  measures 
of  his  government.  The  bulk  of  the  -citizeos 
were  treated  with  sufficient  mildness.  Their 
territory  was  reunited  to  Macedon,  from  which 
Philip  resolved  that  it  should  never  be  dismem- 
bered, notwithstanding  his  promises  to  the 
Athenians. 

That  he  might  arm  himself  against  the  re- 
sentment of  a  people,  whom,  if  he  could  not 
deceive,  he  was  determined  to  defy,  he  cultivat- 
ed, with  great  earnestness,  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy ;  and  having  besieged  and  taken  the 
towns  of  Pydna  and  PotidaB,  be  readily  ceded 
them  to  the  Olynthians,  who  had  but  feebly 
assisted  him  in  making  these  oonquesto.  In  the 
whole  transaction  PhiUp  afibcted  to  act  merely 
as  an  auziliaiy.  The  Athenian  garrison  in  Po- 
tide,  who  had  surrendered  themselves  prison- 
ers of  war,  he  took  under  his  immediate  pro- 
tection, and  dismissed  them  without  ransom, 
artfully  lamenting  that  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs,  and  his  alliance  with  Olynthus,  obliged 
him  to  oppose  the  interests  of  their  republic, 
for  which  be  entertained  the  most  sincere  re- 
spect.' 

It  is  impossible  that  pM  Athenians,  weak  and 
credulous  as  they  were,  should  have  been  the 
dupes  of  this  gross  arl^ce.  But  they  could 
not  immediately  withdraw  their  exertions  from 
the  social  war,  the  events  of  which  grew  con- 
tinually more  unprosperous.  Philip,  ever  vigi- 
lant and  active,  profited  of  this  favoiiraUe  di- 
version, to  pursue  bis  conquests  in  Thrace,  to 
which  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  afforded 
him  an  opening.  Ii^the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  a  peace 
from  Cotys,  who  still  governed  that  country, 
but  from  whom  Philip  conld  not  actually  ap- 
prehend any  formidable  opposition.  The  late 
acquaintance  of  that  Barbarian  with  the  Gre- 
cian religion  and  manners,  which  be  had  adopt- 
ed in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  Ipbi- 
crates  and  the  Athenians,  served  only  to  deprave 
his  faculties  and  to  cloud  his  reason.  We 
should  pronounce  absolutely  mad,  the  man  who 
i^cied  himself  enamoured  of  Minerva ;  but 
the  ancients,  who  believed  that  the  gods  often 
appeared  in  a  human  form,  regarded  with  more 
tenderness  this  frantic  enthusiasm.  Cotys  was 
allowed  to  possess  his  freedom  and  his  crown, 
whether,  with  his  ambulatoiy  eoort,  he  travers- 
ed the  inllospitable  mountaintf  of  Thrace,  or 
pitched  his  tents  on  the  fragrant  banks  of  the 
Strymon  or  the  Nessus ;  or,  to  enjoy  with  more 
privacy  the  favours  of  his  celestial  mistress, 


S  Diodor.  1.  xru  o.  tiu. 
4-7. 

3  Dtodor.  1.  xvi.  e.  riik  st 
Olyntb.  i. 


Oljath.  iii.  Mct 
PIttlipp.  iL  el 
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penetrated  into  the  deep  recessee  of  the  beau- 
tiful forests  which  adorned  his  kingdom. 
^  At  the  approach  of  Uie  Macedo- 

^^^'        nians,  having  abandoned  tJie  grove 
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of  Onocarsis,  the  favourite  scene  of 


his  wild  and  romantic  enjoyments,^ 
he  endeavoured  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  by  a  letter ;  but  a  letter  from  such  a 
man  could  excite  nothing  but  ridicule  or  pity. 
Philip  penetrated  eastward  thirty  miles  beyond 
Amphipolis,  to  the  town  of  Crenids,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pangceus,  and  distant 
ten  miles  from  the  sea.  He  admired  the  soli- 
tary beauty  of  the  place,  which  being  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by 
loAy  mountains,  was  watered  by  many  streams 
and  rivulets,  which,  tempering  the  dryness  of 
the  soil,  produced  the  finest  and  most  delicious 
fruit  and  flowers,  especially  roses,  of  a  pecu- 
liar hue  and  fragrancy.  But  the  attention,  of 
Philip  was  attracted  by  objects  more  important, 
by  the  gold  mines  in  that  neighbourhood,  for- 
merly wrought  by  colonics  from  Thasos  and 
from  Athens,  but  totally  neglected  since  the 
ignorant  Thracians  had  become  masters  of  Cre- 
nidc  Philip  expelled  those  Barbarians  from 
a  possession  which  they  seemed  unworthy  to 
hold.  Having  descended  into  the  gold  mines, 
he  traced,  by  the  help  of  torches,  the  decayed 
labours  of  the  ancient  proprietors.  By  his  care 
the  water  was  drained  off;  the  canals,  broken 
or  choaked  up,  were  repaired ;  and  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  was  again  opened  and  ransacked^ 
with  eager  avidity  by  a  prince  who  well  knew 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals.  A  Macedo- 
nian colony  was  planted  at  Crenids,  which 
thenceforth  assumed  the  name  of  Philippi,^  a 
name  bestowed  also  on  thQ  golden  coins  struck 
by  order  of  Philip/  to  the  annual  amount  of 
nearly  a  thousand  talents,  or  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling-^ 

Having  effected  the  main  purpose  of  his 
Thracian  expedition,  the  prudence  of  Philip 
set  bounds  to  his  conquests  in  that  country,  and 
carried  his  arms  into  Thessaly,  which,  by  the 
murder  of  Alexander  of  Phene,  had  got  three 
tyrants  instead  of  one.  These  were,  Tissipho- 
nus,  Pitholaus,  and  Lycophron,  the  brothdts- 
in-law,  the  assassins,  and  the  successors  of  Al- 
exander. The  resentment  of  the  Thessalians, 
and  the  valour  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  to- 
tally defeated  those  oppressors  of  their  country, 
who  were  reduced  to  such  humiliating  terms  as 
seemed  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  being 
thenceforth  formidable  either  to  their  own  sub- 
jects or  to  their  neighbours.^  The  Thessalians, 
who  were  susceptible  of  all  impressions,  but 
incapable' of  preserving  any,  concluded,  in  the 


4  Theopomp.  apod  Atheaeum,  I.  xii.  p.  531. 

5  Seaee.  Natur.  Uuvat  1.  v.  p.  760.  at  Demoatfa.  In  Lap- 
tia. 

6  Tlia  fatal  delba*  and  death  of  Brutui  and  Caiaiua  have 
aetipaed,  in  their  melancholy  aplendour,  all  the  preceding 
events  which  diitin^oMh  Pfcilippi.  There  liberty  aspired, 
and  virtue,  yielded  to  force. 

Cum  fracta  virtiia,  at  minaees 

Turpe  lolum  tetiffere  mento.  HcaACE. 

7  Rafale  nainiama  Pliilippoe. 

8  Diodnr.  1.  xri.  c.  ix.  Justin.  I.  viit.  e.  iii.  apaaki  differ- 
ently ;  but  the  whole  of  that  chapter  bears  eTidaot  marki 
of  iirnnranee  and  error. 

9  Dtodor.  1.  rri.  o.  liv.  at  Plat  in  Palopid.  ' 


first  emotions  of  their  gratitude,  an  agreement 
with  their  deliverer,  by  which  they  surrendered 
to  him  the  revenues  arming  from  their  fairs  and 
towns  of  commerce,  as  well  as  all  the  con- 
veniencep  of  their  harbours  and  shipping  ;•  and 
extraordinary  as  this  cession  was,  Philip  found 
means  to  render  it  effectual  and  permanent. 'o 
Olvmn  ^^®  immediately   contracted   an 

•^ .  ^'  alliance  witli  Arybbas,  king  of  £pi- 
A  C  367  ^^^  *■  *'"*^^  principality  which 
skirted  the  western  fi-ontier  of 
Thessaly.  In  his  excursions  from  Thebes, 
Philip  had  early  eeen  Olympias,  the  sister  of 
that  prince,  whose  wit  and  spirit,  joined  to  the 
lively  graces  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart.  They 
were  initiated,  at  tiie  same  time,  in  the  myste- 
ries of  Ceres,  during  the  triennial  festival  in 
the  isle  of  Samothrace,  which  had  been  long  ao 
much  distinguished  as  Eleusb''  itself,  by  the 
peculiar  worship  and  protection  of  this  bounti- 
ful goddess.  But  the  active  ambition  which 
employed  and  engrossed  the  first  years  of 
Philip's  reign  had  probably  banished  the  me- 
mory of  his  love,  when  his  expedition  into 
Thessaly  recalled  the  image  of  Olympias. 
Their  first  interview  naturally  revived  his  ten- 
der passions  ;  and,  as  the  kings  of  Epirus  were 
lineally  descended  from  Achilles,  the  match 
appeared  every  way  suitable  ;  Arybbas  readily 
yielded  his  consent,  and  the  beautiful  princen 
was  conducted  into  Macedon.'^ 

The  nuptials  of  Philip  were  solemnized  at 
Pella  with  unusual  pomp  and  splendour.  Seve- 
ral months  were  destined  to  religious  shows  and 
processions,  to  gymnastic  games  and  exercises, 
to  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments.  The 
young  and  fortunate  prince  naturally  took  a 
principal  share  in  all  these  scenes  of  festivity  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  amidst  the  more  elegant 
amusements  of  his  court,  Philip  might  disco- 
ver that  strong  propensity  to  vicious  indul- 
gence, that  delight  in  buffoons  and  flatterers, 
and  other  disgraceful  ministers  of  his  more 
criminal  pleasures,  which,  however  counter- 
acted and  balanced  by  his  ambition  and  mag- 
nanimity, disgraced  and  tarnished  the  succeed- 
ing glories  of  his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  the 
voluptuous  inactivity  in  which  he  seemed  sunk, 
encouraged  the  hopes  of  his  enemies. ^^  The 
tributary'  princes  of  Paeonia  and  Illyria  pre- 
pared to  rebel ;  the  king  of  Thrace  engaged  in 
their  designs,  which  were  concerted  with  more 
caution  than  is  usual  with  Barbarians ;  and  this 
general  conspiracy  of  neighbouring  states  might 
have  repressed  for  awhile  the  fortune  of  Ma- 
cedon,  if  Philip  had  not  been  seasonably  in- 
formed of  the  danger  by  his  faithful  partisan;* 
and  emissaries  in  those  countries. 
^1  Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  he 

^Y^^'  ^ook  the  field  with  the  flower  of • 
A  C  'asfl  ^^®  Macedonian  troops.  Parmenio, 
the  general  in  whom  he  had  most 
confidence,  crushed  the  rebellion  in  Illyria. 
Philip  was  equally  successful  in  Pconia  and 
Thrace.    While  he  returned  from  the  latter,  he 


10  Detnoaib.  Phil'p.  I.  10.  Polysn.  Stratag.  1.  iv.  c.  lU. 

11  Sf>e  e.  zxi.  p.  249  pt  raq. 
13  Diodor.  I.  zvi.  c.  xxii. 
13  Jusitn.  1.  Tii.  c.  vi. 
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was  informed  of  the  victory  of  Parmenio.  A 
second  meMenger  acquainted  him  that  his 
horses  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  chariot-races 
at  the  Olympic  games ;  a  victory  which  he  re- 
garded as  far  more  honourable,  and  which,  as 
it  proved  hiin  a  legitimate  son  of  Greece*  he 
carefully  commemorated,  by  impressing  a  cha- 
riot on  his  coins.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a 
third  messenger  arrived  to  tell  him  that  Olym- 
l>ias4iad  brought  forth  a  prmce  at  Fella;  to 
whom,  as  bom  amidst  such  auspicious  circum- 
stances, the  diviners  announced  the  greatest 
prosperity'  and  glory. 

Such  a  rapid  tide  of  good  fortune  did  not 
overset  the  wisdom  of  Philip,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  first  authentic  transaction  which  imme- 
diately followed  those  events.  This  was  the 
correspondence  with  Aristotle  the  philosopher, 
whose  merit  Philip  had  early  discerned  at 
Athens,  when  he  still  resided  with  his.  master 
Plato.     The  first  letter  (fortunately  preserved) 


is  written  with  a  brevity  which  marks  the  king 
and  the  man  of  genius.  *■*■  Know  that  a  son  is 
born  to  us.  \\q  thank  tlie  gods,  not  so  Uiuch 
for  the  gift,  as  for  bestowing  it  at  a  time  when 
Aristotle  lives.  We  assure  ourselves  that  you 
will  form  him  a  prince  worthy  of  his  father,  and 
worthy  of  Macedon."  Aristotle  oHnmeuced 
this  illustrious  employment  about  thirteen  years 
after wards,^  when  the  opening  mind  of  Alex- 
ander might  be  supposed  capable  of  receiving 
the  benefit  of  his  instructions.  The  success  of 
his  labours  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 
The  fortune  of  Alexander  surpassed  that  of  all 
other  conquerors  as  much  as  his  virtues  sur- 
passed his  fortune.  Yet  the  fame  of  the  philo- 
sopher abundantly  repays  the  honour  reflected 
on  him  by  his  royal  pupil,  since  sixteen  centu- 
ries after  the  subversion  of  Alexander's  empire, 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  still  maintained  an  un 
exampled  ascendant  over  the  opiniono,  and 
even  over  the  actions  of  men. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Philip''*  Prosperity — Imprudent  Measures  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council — 77i«  Phoeiari,  or  Sacred 
War — Philomelus  seizes  the  Temple  of  Delphi — Takes  the  Field  against  the  Thebans  and  their 
Allies — Defeat  and  Death  of  PhilomeluS'-^ffairs  of  Thrace^  Maeedon^  and  Attica — Onemar- 
thus  takes  the  Command  of  the  Phocians — Encounters  Philip  in  Thessaly — He  is  defeated  and 
slain— Philip'* s  Designs  against  Olynthus  and  Byzantium — Traversed  by  the  Athenians — 
Phaylltis  takes  the  Command  of  the  Phocians — Philip  marches  towards  Thermopyla — Antici- 
paled  by  the  Athenians — Demosthenes^  first  Philippic — Philip^s  Occupations  at  Pella — His 
Vices — and  Policy, 


Ql  pHILIP  had  now  reigned  almost 

r.  P*  ■■■  five  years.  He  had  greatly  en- 
A  C  356  ^^''S^^  ^°  boundaries,  he  had  still 
more  augmented  the  revenues,  of 
his  kingdom.  Poeonia,  no  longer  the  rival,  was 
become  an  obsequious  province  of  Macedon. 
At  the  expense  of  Thrace  and  lUyria,  he  had 
extended  his  frontier  on  the  east  to  the  sea  of 
Thasos;  ou  the  west  to  the  lake  Lychnidus. 
He  was  master  of  Thessaly  without  having  the 
trouble  to  govern  it.  He  secured  many  com- 
mercial advantages  by  the  possession  of  Am- 
f>hipolis.  His  troops  were  numerous  and  well 
disciplined;  his  large  finances  were  regulated 
with  economy  ;  and  the  mines  of  Philippi  fur- 


1  PIul.  in  Atoxnnd. 

9  The  chronology  appoars  from  Dionytias  of  Halicar- 
nauu^'s  letter  to  Ammeusi,  who,  in  order  to  prove  that 
Uen)oa(henes  had  attained  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
practice,  befoio  Aristotle  had  delivered  the  theory,  of  pIo- 
otioncf,  markN,  with  jpreat  exactness,  the  principal  events  in 
the  lives  of  the  pliiloi^opher  and  orator.  Aristotle,  a  native 
of  StajiirH,  came  to  Athens  in  his  ei^hleenih  year,  3l>7,  A. 
O.  There  he  continaed  twenty  years,  as  the  scholar  or  as- 
sisUnt  of  Plato,  who  died  348  A.  C.  Aristotle  left  Athens 
on  the  death  of  his  master,  and  spent  three  years  at  Atar^ 
neos,  and  two  at  Mvtelond.  From  thence  he  went  to  Ma- 
cedon. in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  343  A.  C.  He 
was  employed  eight  years  in  the  cdacation  of  Alexnnder. 
lie  rolnrned  to  Athens  .135  A.  C;  taught  twelve  yt'an  in 
the  LycCBum.  and  died  Uie  year  following  atChalcis,  vtat. 
■ixty-threo,  A.  C.  323,  and  a  year  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. Dionvsius  ad  Ammmim.  He  reckons  by  the  Ar- 
cbons  of  Athens;  I  have   sabsUtnted  the   years  before 


nished  him  with  an  annual  resource  alike  use- 
ful to  his  designs,  whether  he  pursued  the  am- 
bitious career  of  foreign  conquest,  or  set  himself 
to  build  up  and  consolidate  the  internal  gran- 
deur of  his  dominions. 

The  power  of  Philip  was  admired,  and  feared, 
by  those  who  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  deep 
principles  of  his  policy,  which  alone  rendered 
him  really  formidable.  The  first  and  most  na- 
tural object  of  his  desire  was  the  territory  of 
Olynthus,  the  most  populous  and  fertile  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  coast.  His  second  and  far 
more  arduous  purpose  was  to  obtain  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece.  But  instead  of  discovering 
these  designs,  he  had  hitherto  cultivated  the 
Olynthians  with  a  careful  assiduity,  and  had 
deserved  their  gratitude  by  many  solid  and  im- 
portant services.  His  success  had  been  com- 
plete, and  if,  elated  by  the  many  advantages 
which  we  have  enumerated,  he  had  already  pre- 
pared to  invade  Greece,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Olynthians  would  have  consented  to 
follow  his  standard.  But  Philip  was  sensible, 
that  by  snatching  too  eagerly  at  this  glorious 
prize,  he  might  destroy  for  ever  his  prospctct  of 
obtaining  it.  While  the  Athenians  were  occu- 
pied and  harassed  by  the  destructive  war  with 
their  confederates,  he  had,  indeed,  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  gain  possession  of  several  of  their 
dependent  settlements  in  Thrace  and  Macedon; 
colouring,  however,  these  proceedings  by  the 
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pretence  of  justice  or  necessity,  imd  iempexing 
even  his  hostilities  bj  many  partial  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  respect.  Before  the  social  war  was 
ended,  the^ seeds  of  dissension,  so  profusely  scat- 
tered in  Greece,  were  likely  to  ripen  into  a  new 
quarrel  far  more  general  and  important.  Philip 
patiently  waited  their  maturity.  His  hopes 
were  founded  on  the  domestic  animosities  of 
Greece  ;  but  the  too  early  discovery  of  his  sys- 
tem might  have  united  a  hundred  thousand^ 
warriors  against  their  common  enemy ;  where- 
as, by  the  secret  refinements  of  a  slow  and  stea- 
dy policy,  he  effected  his  vast  purposes  without 
being  obliged,  on  any  one  occasion,  to  fight 
against  thirty  thousand  men. 

The  Amphictyons  having  recovered  their  au- 
thority in  consequence  of  the  events  which  have 
formerly  been  described,  began  early  to  display 
those  dangerous  passions  with  which  the  exer- 
cise of  uncontrolled  power  too  naturally  corrupts 
the  heart.  They  pretended,  that  during  the 
decline  oi  their  jurisdiction,  many  unwarrant- 
able abuses  had  been  introduced,  which  it  be- 
came them  to  remedy.  The  ri|rhts  of  religion 
(they  said,)  which  it  was  their  first  duty  to 
maintain,  had  been  materially  violated  by  the 
Phocians,  who,  alike  regardless  of  the  decision 
of  the  oracle,  and  of  an  Amphiotyonic  decree, 
had  ploughed  lands  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and 
therefore  withdrawn  from  agriculture.^  These 
lands,  however,  were  confined  to  the  narrow 
district  between  the  river  Cephissus  and  Mount 
Thurium,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Boeotta. 
The  crime  of  the  Phocians  (if  their  useful  la- 
W>arB  deserve  the  name  of  crime)  was  neither 
great  nor  unprecedented,  since  the  Locrians  of 
Amphissa  had  long  cultivated  the  Crissoan 
plain ;  a  more  extensive  territory,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  god  by  far  more  awful  ceremo- 
nies.* But  the  proud  tyranny  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, careless  of  such  distinctions,  fulminated 
an  angry  decree  against  Phocis, commanding  the 
■acred  lands  to  be  laid  waste,  and  imposing  a 
heavy  fine  on  that  community. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Thebans,  the  enemies 
and  neighbours  of  Phocis^  and  whose  influence 
at  that  time  predominated  in  the  council,  were 
the  principal  abettors  of  this  arbitrary  measure;<^ 
a.  supposition  rendered  probable  by  the  ensuing 
deliberations  of  the  Amphictyons.  Their  next 
sentence  was  directed  against  Sparta,  to  punish 
the  injury  of  Phosbidas,  who,  in  time  of  peace, 
had  surprised  and  seized  the  Theban  citadel. 
This  breach  of  public  faith,  however  criminal 
and  flagrant,  liad  been  committed  so  many  years 
before,  that  prudence  required  it  to  be  for  ever 
buried  in  obscurity.  But,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Thebans,  the  Amphictyons  brought  it  once 
more  to  light;  commanded  the  LacedsBmonians 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents ;  decreed 
that  the  finft  should  be  doubled,  unless  paid 


3  The  nomber  it  ehoaen  u  a  very  moderate  medium  be- 
tween the  two  haoHrpd  ami  twenty  thouannd  men,  after- 
ward! promtted  to  Philip  in  the  foneral  convention  of  the 
Slatea  at  Corinfh  for  the  service  of  the  Persian  expedition. 
and  the  eighty  thousand  whieh  the  Greeks  aetaally  raised 
afsinst  Xerxes,  and  which  Thoeydides  says,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponneaian  eonfederaey  alone  eoold  send  Into  Attiea. 

4  See  e.  V.  p.  65. 

5  See  e.  ▼.  p.  84,  et  foq. 

8  Jtstan.  L  Tiii.  0.  L  at  M(|. 


within  an  appointed  time ;  and  if  the  decree 
were  finally  disregarded,  that  the  Lacediemo- 
nians  should  be  treated  as  public  enemies  to 
Greece.^ 

The  Phocians,  singled  out  as  the 

CV.  4. 


^™^'        first  victims  of  oppression,   were 


AC*  ^7  ^^P^7  afi^cted  by  their  danger.  To 
pay  the  money  demanded  of  them 
exceeded  their  faculties.  It  would  be  grievous 
to  desolate  the  fields  which  their  own  hands 
had  cultivated  with  so  much  toil.  The  com- 
mands of  the  Amphictyons  were  indeed  pe-^ 
remptory;  but  that  council  had  not  on  foot  any 
sufficient  force  to  render  them  effectual,  should 
the  devoted  objects  of  their  vengeance  venture 
to  dispute  their  authority.  This  measure,  dar- 
ing as  it  seemed,  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Philomelus,  whose  popular  eloquence  and 
valour  gave  him  a  powerful  ascendani  in 
Phocis.  He  possessed  great  hereditary  wealth ; 
contemned  the  national  superstition ;  and  being 
endpwed  with  a  bold  ambitious  spirit,  he  expect- 
ed to  rise,  amidst  the  tumult  of  action  and  dan- 
ger, to  unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  his  republic. 
After  repeated  deliberations,  in  which  he  flat- 
tered the  vanity,  and  tempted  the  avarice  of  his 
countrymen,  by  proving,  that  to  them  of  right 
belonged  the  guardianship  of  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple, and  the  immense  treasures  contained  within 
its  sacred  walls,^  he  brought  the  majority  of  the 
senate  and  assembly  into  his  opinion.  As  the 
properest  instrument  to  execute  his  own  mea- 
sures, Philomelus  was  named  general :  the  Pho- 
cian  youth  flocked  to  his  standard;  and  his 
private  fortune,  as  well  as  the  public  revenues, 
were  consumed  in  purchasing  the  mercenary 
aid  of  those  needy  adventurers,  who  abounded 
in  every  province  of  Greece. 
^.  The  following  year  wasemployed 

uiymp.        y^^  Philomelus  in  providing  arms, 


cvi.  1. 
A.  C.  356. 


in  exercising  his  troops,  and  in  an 
embassy  which  he  undertook  in 
person  to  Sparta.  As  that  community  had  not 
discharged  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Amphic- 
tyons, the  penalty  was  doubled,  lud  the  de- 
linquents were  condemned  to  pay  a  thousand 
talents.  The  exorbitance  of  this  imposition 
might  have  justified  the  Spartans  in  following 
the  example  of  Phocis,  and  setting  the  Amphic- 
tyons at  defiance.  But  Archidamus,  who  poe- 
sessed  all  the  caution  and  address  of  his  father 
Agesilaus,  was  unwilling  to  take  a  principal 
part  in  the  first  dangerous  experiment,  and  to 
post  himself  in  the  fi'ont  of  battle,  against  the 
revered  decrees  of  an  assembly,  considered  as 
the  legal  guardian  of  national  religion  and 
liberty.  He  assured  Philomelus  that  both  him- 
self and  the  SparUns  fully  approved  his  cause ; 
that  reasons  of  a  temporary  nature  hindered 
their  declaring  themselves  openly,  but  that  he 
might  depend  on  secret  supplies  of  men  and 
money.* 


7  Diodor.  1.  xvl.  c  xxiii.  et  seq. 

8  Philomelus  cited  the  reipectahle  authority  of  Homer : 

Aur«e  «»Ki»v  Zxili»(   «•»   Hj^-iTTfOOOf  H^JCOir, 
Oi  Kuirniimv  itx«»,  ntt5«»«  t»  ^trgurTuv. 

"  Bui  Bchedius  and  Epistrophos  led  the  Phocians,  who  io. 

habited  Cypnrltsus,  and  the  rocky  Python,"  the  ancieoi 

name  of  Delphi. 

9  Oil  AfX»'«M««  •«■•*•?»'»••'««  '»■•''  >.9yo»,^airie»C^«»i 
sare  to  ir«e«»,  •»«  »^^9'$  Cb^$ii«-i»»,  A.»3f  •  ii  r»rr»  rv|i» 
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Olvmo  Encoiiwiged   by  this  iMurance, 

A  *r  355  ^*^^/  P"*  *"***  *"■  hands,  Philo- 
melua,  at  his  return,  ventured  on  a 
measure  not  leas  audacious  than  unexpected. 
The  temple  of  Delphi,  so  awfully  guarded  by 
superstition,  was  scarcely  defended  by  any  mi- 
Htary  force.  Philomelus,  having  prepared  the 
imagination  of  his  followers  for  this  bold  enter- 
prise, immediately  conducted  them  towards 
Delphi,  defeated  the  feeble  resistance  of  the 
Thracid«,  who  inhabited  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict, and  entered  the  sacred  city  with  the  calm 
intrepidity  of  a  conqueror.  The  Delphtans,  who 
expected  no  mercy  from  a  man  devoid  of  res- 
pect for  religion,  prepared  themselves  in  silent 
horror,  for  beholding  the  complicated  guilt  of 
sacrilege  and  murder.  But  the  countenance  of 
Philomelus  re-assured  them,  and  his  discourse 
totally  dispelled  their  ill-grounded  fears.  He 
declared  that  he  had  come  to  Delphi. with  no 
hostile  disposition  against  the  inhabitants,  with 
no  sacrilegious  designs  against  the  temple.  His 
principal  motive  was  to  emancipate  the  one  and 
the  other  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  to  assert  the  ancient  and  un- 
alienable prerogative  of  Phocis  to  be  the  patron 
and  protector  of  the  Delphian  shrine.  To  the 
same  purpose  he  scattered  declarations  through 
the  different  republics  of  Greece ;  his  emissaries 
acquainted  the  Spartans  that  he  had  destroyed 
the  brazen  tablets  containing  the  unjust  decrees 
against  Sparta  and  Phocis ;  they  inflamed  the 
resentment  of  the  Athenians,  naturally  hostile 
to  Ifhebes ;  and  both  these  repablics  came  to 
the  resolution  of  supporting  the  measures  of 
Philomelas. 

The  Tbebans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  direct-- 
«tf,  and  the  Locrians,  Thessalians,  with  other 
states  of  less  consideration,  who  tamely  obeyed 
the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons,  determined  to 
take  the  field  in  defence  of  their  insulted  reli- 
gion and  violated  laws.  Their  operations  were 
conducted  with  that  extreme  slowness  natural 
to  confederacies.  Philomelus  acted  with  more 
vigour.  He  received  little  assistance  from  his 
distant  allies.  But,  first,  by  imposing  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  Delphians,  who  had  been  enriched  by 
the  devotion  of  Greece,  and  then,  notwithstand- 
ing his  declaration,  by  taking  very  undue  liber- 
tics  with  the  treasure  of  Apollo,^  he  collected 
above  ten  thousand  mercenaries,  men  daring 
ind  profligate  as  himself,  who  sacrificed  all 
scruples  of  religion  to  the  hopes  of  dividing  a 
rich  spoil.  Such  at  least  was  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  followers.  To  the  few  who  had 
more  piety,  or  less  avarice,  he  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  measures  by  the  authority  of  an 
oracle.  The  Pytbia  at  first  refused  to  mount 
the  sacred  tripod.  Philomelus  sternly  com- 
manded her.  She  obeyed  with  reluctance,  ob- 
serving, that  being  al^ad^  master  of  Delphi, 
he  might  act  without  sanction  or  control.'   Phi- 

■•jaigji*,  %*inytmv  xdt  Xf ifiUMTw  xai  Aiirdofo^evc.  Diodor. 
I.  xvi.  p.  496. 

1  DiodoruB  (1.  tti.  p.  436.)  nvt,  flfleen  talmts. 

8  DiodnraN  •ometlnMa  ncknowledeei,  and  •ometimet  do- 
•1^,  (hat  PliilompluB  meddled  with  the  vacrcd  treasure. 

3  A«-eeSi>^«Mii.q;   i*   nvrq;    jr^Of    tp.v    ua-f^e%^v   tbw 
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lomelus  waited  for  no  other  answer,  but  ghidlj 
interpreted  the  words  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  absolute  authority ;  and,  with  the  address 
suitable  to  his  situation  and  character,  con- 
firmed the  auspicious  declaratiou  of  the  priestess 
by  the  report  of  many  favourable  omens.< 
Q,  Having  ob^ined   the   supposed 

.^™P*  sanction  of  religion,  Philomelus  pro- 
T^V^  q;.  c  ceeded  to  fortify  the  temple  and  city 
A.  1^.  J65.  ^f  Delphi,  in  which  he  placed  a 
strong  garrison ;  and,  With  the  remainder  of 
his  forces,  boldly  marched  fortli  to  repel  the  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy.  During  two  years,  hos- 
tilities were  carried  on  with  various  fortune 
against  the  Locrians  and  Tbebans.  Victoiy 
for  the  most  part  inclined  to  the  Phocians ;  but 
there  happened  not  any  decisive  action,  nor 
was  the  war  memorable  on  any  other  account 
but  that  of  the  excessive  cruelty  mutually  ix^- 
flicted  and  suffered.  The  Phocian  prisoners  were 
uniformly  condemned  to  death,  as  wretches 
convicted  of  the  most  abominable  sacrilege  and 
impiety;  and  the  resentment  of  their  country- 
men retaliated  with  equal  severity  on  the  un- 
happy captives  whom  the  chance  of  war  fre- 
quently put  into  their  hands.^ 
Olvmo  '^*  ^^^  armies  anxiously  expect- 

/  ^'  ed  reinforcements,  they  were  un  will 
a'c  353.  ^^^  ^^  ""^  ^  general  engagement, 
till  chance  rendered  that  measure 
unavoidable.  Entangled  among  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  Phocis,  the  inconvenience  of  for- 
age attracted  them  to  the  same  point.  The  van- 
guards met  unexpectedly  near  the  town  of 
Neone,  and  began  to  skirmish.  A  general  and 
fierce  action  followed,  in  which  the  Phocians 
were  repelled  by  superior  numbers.  Pathless 
woods,  abrupt  rocks  and  precipices,  obstructed 
their  retreat.  In  vain  Philomelus  strove  with 
his  voice  and  arm  to  rally  the  fugitives.  He 
himself  was  carried  along  by  the  torrent  to  the 
brow  of  a  precipice,  aflSicted  with  wounds,  and 
still  more  with  anguish  and  despair.  The  ene- 
my advanced;  it  seemed  impossible  to  escape 
their  vengeance;  the  resolution  j>f  Philomelus 
was  prompt  and  terrible;  with  a  vigorous 
bound  he  sprang  from  the  rock,  thus  eluding 
the  torment  of  his  own  guilty  conscience,  and 
the  resentment  of  his  pursuers.'  While  the 
Tbebans  and  their  allies  admired  this  spectacle 
as  a  manifest  indication  of  divine  vengeance,' 
Onomarchus,  the  lieutenant  and  brother  of  the 
Phocian  general,  coUected  and  drew  off  the 
scattered  remains  of  the  vanquished  army  to- 
wards Delphi.  The  confederatef  determined 
to  expel  them  from  that  holy  place,  and  to  in- 
flict on  the  enemies  of  Greece  and  heaven,  a 
punishment  similar  to  that  to  which  the  wrath 
of  Apollo  had  driven  the  impious  Philomelus.* 

Different  causes  concurred  to  prevent  Philip 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Athens  and  Sparta  on  the 
other,  from  taking  a  principal  or  early  part  in 
the   Phocian  war.    The  interested  policy  of 

4  Diodor.  p.  4®.  5  Diodor.  p.  530.  et  no. 

^  6  Diodoraa  hints,  that  hnd  Philomelus  been  taken  rapura, 
hw  body  would  have  beeo  shockinfly  roaagled:  ^oCev^»«f 
tuv  is  ti«(  •ix/KMA>«r<s(  itiii<ai*.  p.  439. 

7  Such  ii  appeared  to  fulure  bisloriaDs:  *■•*  TQwrir  t«* 

Diodor.  ibid. 

8  Dioaor.  1.  xvi.  p.  438. 
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ArchidkinaB,  wlio  directed  with  absolute  aa- 
tliorit  J  the  councils  of  Sparta,  was  less  anzioua 
to  eupport  the  arms  of  his  distant  confederates, 
Olvmn  ^"^  solicitous  to  recover  the  Lace- 
-_7^^'  demonian  dominion  in  Peloponne- 
sus. The  opportunity  seemed  fa- 
vourable for  this  purpose,  the  The- 
bans  being  deeply  engaged  in  another  contest, 
and  the  Athenians  in  strict  alliance  with  Sparta. 
For  several  years,  the  arms  and  intrigues  of 
Archidaraos  were  employed  against  the  Meese- 
nians,  Aroadiaas,  and  Argives.  But  his  ambi- 
tious design  failed  of  success;  the  inferior  cities 
of  Peloponnesus,  roused  by  a  common  danger, 
confederated  for  their  mutual  defence;  and 
Athens,  though  actually  the  ally  of  Sparta,  was 
unwillittg  to  abandon  to  the  tyranny  of  that  re- 
public her  more  ancient  and  faithful  allies,  the 
Arcadians  and  Messenians.* 

While  the  politics  of  the  Peloponnesus  formed 
a  system  apart,  the  sacred  war  shook  the  centre 
of  Greeee,  and  the  affairs  of  Thrace  occupied 
Philip  and  the  Athenians.  Cotys  was  dead ; 
his  sons,  Kersobleptes,  Beriftades,  and  Amado- 
ctts,  were  all  dissatisfied  with  the  partition  of 
his  dominions.  While  their  hostilities  against 
each  other  eihibited  the  odious  picture  of  fra- 
ternal discord,  the  prizes  for  which  they  con- 
tended were  successively  carried  off  by  Philip. 
The  encroachments  of  that  prince  at  length  en- 
gaged Kersobleptes,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
co-heirs,  to  cede  the  Thraoian  Chersonesus  to 
the  Athenians,  who  sent  Chares  with  a  numer- 
ous fleet  to  take  possession  of  that  peninsula. 
The  town  of  Sestos  alone  made  resistance.  It 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  treated  with  great 
severity  by  Chares;  while  Philip  beBiesed  and 
took  the  far  more  important  city  of  Metnon^  in 
Pieria.  In  this  siege  be  lost  an  eye,  a  loss 
which  he  is  said  to  have  borne  with  impa- 
tience,>o  as  the  circumstances  attending  it  were 
alike  dishonoorable  to  his  judgment  and  hu- 
manity.^^ 

It  appears  eitraordinaiy  that  the 
Thebans,  after  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Phllomelus,  should  not  have  pur- 
sued their  good  fortune,  without  al- 
lowing the  enemy  time  to  breathe  and  recover 
strength.    They  probably  imaj^ed  that  the 
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9  Tbe  qoeation  appears  to  bare  occasioned  wanii  debates 
in  tbe  Athenian  assembly  :  tbe  Bpartan  and  Arcadian 
parties  wore  animated  with  tbe  atmoat  seal ;  and,  aeeordinf 
to  the  lively  observation  of  Demosthenes,  tbe  Athenian 
orators,  had  they  not  spoke  tbe  Attie  dialect,  would  have 
affpeared,  the  one  half  Spartans,  the  other  Arcadians.  De- 
moathea.  pro  Mwalop.  p.  83. 

10  Lucian  de  Scribend.  Hist  p.  385. 

11  These  cireamstancea,  however,  rest  oo  tbe  authority 
orSaidas  and  Ulpiao.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  srrow  was 
extracted,  the  foUowimr  inscription  appeared  on  it :  "Aster 
to  Philip's  riffbt  eye.**  Aster,  it  seems,  bad  offbred  his 
services  to  railip,  as  an  excellent  marksman ;  to  which 
Philip  replied,  that  he  would  employ  him  when  he  waited 
war  with  starlinn.  Philip  caused  the  arrow  to  be  shot 
back  into  tbe  pwoe,  with  a  new  inscription,  "That  he 
would  hao^  up  Aater  ;**  a  threat  which  was  eiecoted  as 
sooa  as  he  was  master  of  Metbon^.  Fictions  still  more  in- 
credible were  related  on  this  subject  by  the  fabuions  writers 
of  the  Bge  of  Alexander.  Philip,  it  was  said,  lost  his  ri; ht 
eye  by  his  nnseasonable  curioaity  in  prying  into  the  amours 
of  Olympias  and  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  ridiculous  flattery 
to  Alexamler  has  been  so  widely  dif!Vis«*d,  thnt  it  was  su|>- 
posed  to  be  the  subject  reprpseote.l  on  the  celebrated  vase, 
which  is  so>  much  better  explained  by  Mr.  D'Hancarville. 
Bse  Recherche  sur  l«s  Aru  de  la  Orftee,  vol.  iK 
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fatal  exit  of  that  daring  chief  wonld  deter  a 
successor;  and  that  the  Phocians  would  crave 
peace,  if  not  driven  to  despair.  Such  indeed 
was  the  resolution  of  the  more  respectable  part 
of  the  Phocians.  But  the  bold,  impious,  and 
needy,  who  composed  the  most  numerous  de- 
scription of  that  people,  were  bent  on  continu- 
ing the  war.  An  assembly  was  convened, 
when  Onomarchus,  in  a  set  speech,^^  flattered 
their  hopes,  and  encouraged  them  to  persevere. 
His  opinion  prevailed;  he  was  named  general; 
and  hu  conduct  soon  proved,  that  he  equalled  his 
brother  in  boldness  and  ambition,  and  surpassed 
him  in  activity  and  enterprise.  None  better  knew 
the  power  of  gold,  or  had  more  address  in  em- 
ploying it.  With  the  Delphic  treasure  he  coin- 
ed such  a  quantity  of  money  as  perhaps  had 
never  before  circulated  in  Greeee.  The  Pho- 
cian  army  was  restored  and  augmented ;  their 
allies  were  rendered  more  hearty  in  their  cause; 
even  their  enemies  were  not  proof  against  the 
temptations  which  continually  assailed  their 
fidelity.  By  seasonable  bribes,  Onomarchus 
distracted  the  councils  of  Thebes,  and  kept 
their  arms  inactive.  The  neighbouring  states 
were  persuaded  to  observe  a  neutrality ;  while 
the  Thessalians,  a  people  at  all  times  noted  for 
avarice  and  fraud,^'  and  of  whose  country  the 
proverb  said,  that  it  had  never  produced  a  bad 
horse  or  an  honest  man,  openly  embraced  the 
cause  of  Phocis. 

Those  multiplied  advantages  were  not  allow- 
ed to  languish  in  the  hands  of  Onomarchus, 
who  hoped  to  eclipse  the  unjust  motives  of  his 
enterprise  by  tbe  sudden  splendour  of  victory. 
At  the  head  .of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army,  he  poured  down  on  Locris  and  Doris, 
ravaged  the  country,  took  Thronium  by  storm, 
laid  several  cities  under  contribution,  pierced 
into  BoBotia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Or- 
chomenus.  Tbe  Thebans  assembled  their  forces 
to  stem  the  torrent.  Onomarchus  first  met 
with  a  repulse  before  the  walls  of  Chsroneaa, 
and  ventured  not  to  renew  the  engagement, 
having  weakened  his  forces  by  placing  garri- 
sons in  the  important  places  which  he  had  Uken, 
as  well  as  by  sendine  a  detachment  of  seven 
thousand  men  tmder  his  brother  Phayllus,  into 
Thessaly.i* 

In  that  country,  the  intrigues  of  Philip  had 
counteracted  the  gold  of  Onomarchus.  But 
Lycophron,  who  was  the  chief  partisan  of  the 
latter,  and  whom  Philip  had  formerly  divested 
of  his  authority,  had  again  established  himself  in 
Pher9.  PegastB,  Magnesia,  and  several  places 
of  less  note,  declared  for  the  tyrant,  an<V  for 
Phocis.  The  Macedonian  interest  prevailed 
elsewhere;  and  the  factions  were  equally  ba- 
lanced, when  Philip,  with  his  usual  diligence, 
entered  Thessaly,  defeated  Phayllus,  besieged 


19  ITi^fO*TirMtny  X«y«*  7iiKtt»v.    Diodor.  p. 

13  Tbe  Theasaliana  bad  the  sama  ebarae&ar  hi 
aa  the  Lygnrlans  in  Italy : 

^Vane  Lisas 

Nequiequam  patriae  tentirti  lubrieaa  artaa.  Vntm. 
Eoripidea  speaka  of  tbe  slippery  deceits  of  the  Tbrasaliini 
Demosthenes  (Olynth.i.  p.  4.  ex  edit.  Wolf.)  says,  ttrm  r« 
T«i>  OiTTaXavr*  tmvtm  ymf  mwiTrm  /*fv  i|v  in  t*v  9«ra«, 
K»t  Mill  aari  «*9«»iroic.*  Philip  waa  farther  diatisased  by 
the  insurrections  of  tbe  Thessalians,  a  people  faithless  by 
nature,  at  all  tintes,  to  all  men." 

14  Diodor.  p.  434. 
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and  took  Pegue,  and  drove  the  enemy  with 
diegrrace  towards  the  frontier  of  Phocia.  The 
fear  of  loitnff  his  newlj-acqoired  interest  among 
the  Theeaaliant,  made  Onomarchos  eracuate 
BoBotia,  and  advance  against  Philip  with  his 
whole  army.  The  MaotBdonians,  though  less 
numerous,  did  not  decline  the  engagement  At 
the  first  charge  the  Phocians  gave  way,  and  re- 
treated towards  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Philip  ordered  his  men  to  pursue  in  their  ranks, 
[t  was  then  that  the  Phocians  really  began  the 
battle.  Onomarchus,  foreseeing  that  the  Mace- 
donians would  follow  in  dose  order,  had  posted 
a  detachment  on  the  summit  of  the  precipice, 
who  were  ready,  on  a  given  signal,  to  roll  down 
fragments  of  rock,  and  stones  of  an  enormous 
size,  on  the  embattled  phalanx.  This  was  the 
only  mode  of  attack,  for  which  the  Macedonians 
were  not  prepared.  The  line  of  march,  in 
which  the  moment  before  they  proceeded  with 
such  firmness  and  confidence,  was  converted 
into  a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage  and  ruin.  Be- 
fore they  recovered  from  their  consternation, 
the  flying  Phocians,  who  had  decoyed  them 
into  this  ambush,  returned  to  the  charge.  Phi- 
lip, however,  rallied  his  men ;  and  while  Ono- 
marchus hesitated  to  advance,  drew  them  ofl* 
in  good  order,  saying,  that  they  did  not  retreat 
through  fear,  but  retired  like  rams,  in  order  to 
strike  with  the  more  impetuous  vigour.' 

This  saying  was  finally  justified,  although 
the  Phocians  and  Lycophron  first  enjoyed  a 
short  triumph.  The  tyrant  established  himself^ 
as  he  thought,  securely,  in  his  native  city  ;  tlie 
Phocians,  reinforced  by  their  Thessalian  allies, 
again  invaded  Boeotia,  assaulted  and  took  Co- 
roniea,  and  dreadfully  alarmed  the  Thebans,  by 
the  devastations  committed  in  the  very  centre 
of  their  territory.  But  the  time  of  vengeance 
arrived.  Philip  having  recruited  his  army,  re- 
tamed  into  Thessaly.  The  unsteady  partisans 
of  Lycophron,  had  they  determined  to  share  his 
danger,  would  have  proved  unable  to  support 
his  cause.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Thes- 
salians  received  the  king  of  Macedon  as  their 
dolivnrer.  Onomarchus  was  thus  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  Bcnotia.  At  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse, 
be  marched  to  tlie  defence  of  Lycophron,  and 
was  met  by  the  enemy,  still  more  numerous,  on 
the  level  coast  of  Magnesia.  To  remind  his 
soldiers  that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  Delphi 
and  of  heaven,  Philip  crowned  their  heads  with 
the  laurel  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  adorned 
his  ensisfns  and  standards  with  the  emblems 
and  attributes  of  that  divinity.'  Their  onset 
was  impetuous  and  fierce,  and  their  valour,  ani- 
mated by  enthusiasm,  rendered  them  irresisti- 
ble, thoagh  the  enemy,  conscious  of  guilt,  fought 
with  the  fury  of  despair.  Three  thousand 
Thessalian  cavalry,  who  had  signally  contri- 
buted to  the  victory  of  Philip,  rendered  the 
pursuit  bloody  and  destructive ;  while  the  Pho- 
cians, having  thrown  away  their  armour,  fled 
towards  the  sea,  allured  by  the  sivht  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  under  Chares,  whicn  was  re- 
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turning  from  the  Chersonesus.  That  com- 
mander seems  not  to  have  made  any  attempt 
to  protect  them.  Above  six  thousand  perished 
in  the  battle,  or  in  the  pursuit.  The  body  of 
Onomarchus  was  found  among  the  slain; 
Philip  ordered  it  to  be  hung  on  a  gibbet,  as  a 
mark  of  peculiar  infamy;  the  rest  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  as  unworthy,  by  their  impious 
sacrilege,  of  the  rites  of  funeral.  Three  thou- 
sand were  taken  alive ;  but  it  is  not  alieolutely 
certain  whether  they  wore  drowned,  or  reduced 
into  captivity ;  though  the  latter  opinion  is  the 
more  probable.* 

It  might  be  expected  that  such  a  decisive 
blow  should  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Phocians. 
But  Philip,  who  had  conquered  them  in  Thes- 
saly,  durst  not  pursue  his  advantages  by  invad 
ing  Phocis ;  well  knowing,  that  an  attempt  to 
pass  the  straits  of  Thermopylie  would  alarm 
not  only  his  enemies  but  his  allies.  It  was  his 
interest  to  perpetuate  dissensions  in  Greece. 
For  that  reason  he  fomented  the  discord  that 
reigned  among  the  states  of  Peloponnesus;  and 
though  he  had  punished  the  obnoxious  Pho- 
cians, he  was  unwilling  to  terminate  a  war 
which  diverted  the  public  attention  from  watch- 
ing too  studiously  his  own  ambitions  designs. 
His  victory  over  an  odious  enemy  extended  bis 
just  renown.  He  secured  the  dominion  of 
Thessaly,  by  planting  garrisons  in  Pherse,  Pe- 
gasiB,  and  Magnesia.  His  army  was  ready  to 
march  towards  Greece  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity ;  but  till  that  should  arrive,  he  re- 
joiced to  see  both  divisions  of  that  country  in- 
volved in  war,  which  allowed  him  to  accom- 
plish, unmolested,  the  subordinate  purposes  of 
his  reign.  He  had  longr  deceived  the  Olyntbi- 
ans  by  good  oflices  and  promises,  but  now  be- 
gan to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  ahow  that 
he  meant  to  be  their  master.  He  actually  ap- 
plied to  Kersobleptes,  whom  he  detached  from 
the  interest  of  Athens ;  and  having  raised  him 
on  the  ruins  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains  of 
Thrace,  thereby  obtained  his  confidence,  and 
waited  an  occasion  to  destroy  him  with  secu- 
rity.4  The  dominions  of  that  prince  opened 
the  way  to  Byzantium,  the  possession  of  which 
must  have  early  tempted  the  ambition  of  Philipf 
who  knew  so  well  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  its  situation  both  in  commerce  and  in  war. 
He  began  to  discover  his  designs  against  Byzan- 
tium by  attacking  the  fortress  of  Heneum,  a 
place  so  called  from  the  neighbouring  temple 


3  Tbo  leavtnf  such  a  eireumttancn  at  all  doubtful,  is 
▼ory  dishonourable  lo  the  nccuracj  of  the  compiler  Diod  - 
ru4.     His  wrorda  are,  tiks;  ^i,  rww  ^muiMv  xai  fttTitpof** 

eiuT«(  e  vTfmrnytf.  ifXwrav  5t  oux  iXarrevf  rvr  Tf  ««^>XfMV. 
«  Si  ^tKt-Tircf  TO*  f*i9  Oviftnfxav  ixfiiarir,  To«t  ii  aXXevf 
wf  ii^9B-vX.oof  naTiwo¥r*Ti,  Literally,  "At  lonfih  abcre 
six  tbouiiaiKl  of  the  Phocians  and  mereeoaries  were,  oir  the 
one  hand,  taken  up  detid,  among  whom  was  the  feoeraL 
Not  le««  than  three  thousand  were,  oa  the  other  hand,  ta- 
ken prisoners.  Philip  hmif  up  Onomaiobus,  and  threw  tbe 
rest  into  the  sen,  as  ^iltr  of  sacrileM.**  The  leaified 
Trader  nill  perceive,  that  I  have  given  the  Aill  force  of  tbo 
word  uy^etinvmv :  and  fVoro  the  precise  and  distinctive 
force  of  the  particles  m**  and  oi ,  which  separate  t\w  two 
first  clauses  of  the  text,  I  am  of  opinion  that  tne  t«v(  axxevc 
can  flptily  only  to  the  n>s(  of  those  who  were  taken  up 
dead.  1  here  Is  nothing  doterminale  to  be  learned  fron  the 
word  »»Ttwvr*rt^  which  signifies  barely  to  plunge  iQlO 
^10  epa. 

4  Jutiin.  I.  vltl.  3.    Pemost.  Ol/ntb.  9  et  3. 
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of  Juno,  which  formed  its  principal  ornament 
The  town  of  Her»um  was  small,  and  in  itself 
unimportant ;  its  harbour  was  dangerous  and 
deceitful ;  but  being  situate  contiguous  to  By- 
zantium, it  served  as  an  outwork  and  defence 
to  that  rich  and  populous  city.* 

The  Athenians  bad  sufficient  penetration  to 
discern  the  drift  of  those  enterprises.  They 
fonded  an  alliance  with  the  republic  of  Olyn- 
thus ;  they  warned  Kersobleptes  of  his  danger; 
they  voted  a  numerous  fleet  to  sail  to  the  de- 
fence of  Hemum,  or  rather  of  Byzantium,  with 
which,  though  rendered  independent  of  Athens 
by  the  social  war,  they  still  carried  on  a  lucra- 
tive commerce.  But  these  spirited  exertions 
were  not  of  long  continuance.  Philip^s  wound 
at  Methon^,  together  with  the  continual  labour 
and  fatigue  to  which  he  had  afWwards  sub- 
mitted, threw  him  into  a  dangerous  malady. 
The  report  of  his  sickness  was,  before  it  reach- 
ed Athens,  magnified  into  his  death.  The 
Athenians  rejoiced  in  so  seasonable  a  deliver- 
ance, and  laying  aside  their  naval  preparations, 
bent  their  principal  attention  to  the  sacred 
war.* 
niirmn  That  unhappy  contest  was  re- 

.? .™P'  newed  by  Phayllus,  the  last  surviv- 
^  r  A^a  ing  brother  of  Philomelns  and  Ono^ 
marehus.  As  his  cause  became 
more  desperate,  Phayllus  availed  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  the  only  resource  which  was  left 
him.  Having  converted  into  read^  money  the 
most  precious  dedications  of  Delphi,  he  doubled 
the  pay  of  his  mercenaries.  This  extraordinary 
encouragement  brought  new  adventurers  to  his 
standard,  and  soon  rendered  his  army  equal  to 
that  of  either  of  his  predecessors.  The  fugi- 
tire  Thessalians,  sssembled  in  a  body  by  Ly- 
cophron,  entered  into  his  pay.  By  means  of 
the  Delphic  treasure,  he  acquired,  likewise,  the 
public  assistance  of  a  thousand  Lacedemoni- 
ans, two  thousand  Acheans,  five  thousand 
Athenian  foot,  with  foar  hundred  cavalry. 
These  powerfal  reinforcements  enabled  the 
Phocians  to  take  the  field  with  a  good  prospect 
of  success,  and  rendered  those  who  had  so 
lately  been  the  objects  of  pity,  again  formida- 
ble to  their  enemies.^ 

Philip,  mean  while,  had  recovered  from  his 
indisposition.  The  votes  and  preparations  of 
the  Athenians  had  taught  him  that  his  designs 
could  no  longer  be  concealed.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  alliance  formed  between  that 
republic  and  Olynthns.  His  emissaries  gave 
him  intelligence  of  the  actual  commotions  in 
Greece,  where  the  countenance  and  assistance 
of  so  many  powerfal  states  abetted  the  sacri- 
lege of  the  Phocians.  The  occasion  required 
that  he  should  appear  in  favour  of  his  allies, 
and  in  defeoce  of  the  pious  cause  which  be  had 
formerly  maintained  with  so  much  glory.  His 
trophies  gained  over  Onomarchns  were  still 
fresh  and  blooming;  and  not  only  the  The- 
bans,  Porians,  and  Locrians,  who  were  princi- 
pals in  the  war,  but  the  sincere  votaries  of 
Apollo  in  every  quarter  of  Greece,  secretly  ex- 
pected him  as  their  deliverer :  while  his  ene- 


5  Justin.  1.  tiU.  3.    Demoft  Olynth.  9  et  3. 

0  U.  obi  roprs.  7  DMor.  p.  43S. 


mies  admired  his  piety  and  trembled  at  his  va- 
lour ;  and  as  they  had  been  lately  amused  with  ' 
the  news  of  his  sickness  and  death,  they  would 
now  view  with  religious  terror  his  unexpected 
appearance  at  Thermopylss,  to  assert  the  vio- 
lated rights  of  the  Delphian  temple.  Such 
were  the  hopes  and  motives  on  which  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  directed  his 
marchs  towards  those  celebrated  straits,  which 
we  have  formeriy  described,  and  so  often  men- 
tioned. 

But  the  event  showed,  that  on  this  occasion 
he  had  made  a  false  estimate  of  the  superstition 
or  timidity  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  had 
built  too  much  on  the  patience  and  indolence 
of  the  Athenians.  That  people  penetrated  his 
designs,  and  determined  to  oppose  them.  Un- 
der the  veU  of  religious  zeal,  they  doubted  not 
that  he  concealed  the  desire  to  invade  and  con- 
quer their  country ;  and,  on  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  his  expedition,  their  foresight  and 
patriotism  represented  the  Macedonians,  Thes- 
salians, and  Thebans,  pouring  down  like  a  de- 
structive inundation,  on  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. With  an  alacrity  and  ardour,  of  which 
there  was  no  recent  example  in  their  councils, 
they  flew  to  arms,  launched  their  fleet,  sailed 
to  Thermopyls,  and  took  possession  of  the 
straits.* 

Never  did  Philip  meet  with  a  more  cruel  dis- 
appointment, than  in  being  thus  anticipated  by 
a  people  whom  he  had  so  often  deceived.  He 
retired  with  deep  regret,  leaving  the  Phocian 
war  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies.  Mean  while,  the  Athenians  placed  a 
guard  at  Thermopyls ;  and,  elated  by  the  first 
instance  of  their  success  against  the  Macedo- 
nian, called  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  mea- 
sures proper  to  restrain  his  ambition. 

Thii  assembly  is  rendered  memorable  by  the 
first  appearance  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip, 
whose  measures  from  this  moment  he  ceased 
not  to  watch,  and  to  counteract.  Two  years 
before,  this  illustrious  orator,  whose  works  have 
been  more  praised  than  read,  and  more  read 
than  understood,  began,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  to  appear  on  the  theatre  of 
public  life.  The  Athenians  were  then  involved 
in  the  sacred  war ;  their  northern  possessions 
were  continually  insulted,  plundered,  or  con- 
quered by  Philip ;  yet  in  this  situation  of  af- 
fairs, the  mercenary  partisans  of  that  prince,  in 
order  to  divert  the  public  attention  from  his  too 
aspiring  demgns,  affected  to  extend  their  views 
to  Asia,  and  to  be  alarmed  by  the  motions  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who  was  preparing  to  re- 
duce the  rebels  of  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Phoeni- 
cia. In  every  assembly  of  the  people,  the  crea- 
tures of  Philip  dwelt,  with  exaggerated  terror, 
on  the  naval  and  military  preparations  of  the 
great  king,  which  they  represented  as  certainly 
destined  to  revenge  the  recent  injuries  commit- 
ted by  the  Athenian  troops,  under  Chares,  on 
the  coast  of  Asia.  The  trophies  of  Miltiades, 
Themistodes,  and  Cimon,  were  adorned  with 
all  the  pomp  of  eloquence ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  exhorted  to  imitate  those  memorable  ex- 
ploits of  their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war 


8  Td.  I.  ZTi.  p.  496. 
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which  Ahed  a  lastre  on  all  the  lucceeding  pe- 
riods ol*  their  histoiy. 

In  this  popular  enthunasm  joined  boerates 
the  orator,  tof;ether  with  the  statennan  uid 
general  Phocion,  two  men  whose  talents  and 
▼irtues  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most 
illustrious  age  of  the  repnhlic.  The  unblem- 
ished integrity  of  Isocrates,  the  disinterested 
poverty  of  Phocion,  afford  sufficient  proof  that 
neither  of  these  great  men  were  eorrupCed  by 
Macedonian  gold.  But  they  both  perceiveid 
the  indolence  and  unsteadiness  of  Athens  were 
incapable  to  contend  with  the  unceasing  acti- 
▼ity  of  Philip,  and  both  exhorted  their  coun- 
trymen to  gain  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
a  prince,  against  whom  they  could  not  make 
war  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

Jsoerates,  from  the  most  accurate  and  exten- 
sive survey  of  the  political  history  of  Greece, 
discovered  that  a  foreign  war  alone  could  heal 
the  domestic  dissensions  which  reigned  in  every 
quarter  of  that  divided  country ;  and  from  a 
tiiorough  knowledge  of  the  inherent  defects  in 
the  government  of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Sparta, 
he  regarded  Macedon  as  the  state,  and  Philip 
as  the  general,  best  entitled,  and  best  quslified, 
to  assume  the  oomniand  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion into  Asia,  to  revenge  ancient  wrongs,  and 
to  deliver  the  Grecian  colonies  from  the  actual 
oppression  of  Barbarians.  On  this  important 
subject  he  addressed  a  discoune  to  Philip ;  he 
repeatedly  insisted  on  the  same  topic  with  the 
Athenians ;  and  it  is  obscurely  related,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  reconciled  those  hostile  pow- 
en,'  and  engaged  them  to  concur  in  this  ex- 
tensive yet  rational,  scheme  of  conquest. 

The  sentiments  and  views  of  Demosthenes 
were  equally  different  from  those  of  Isocrates 
and  Phocion  on  the  one  hand,  and,  from  those 
of  the  infamous  hirelings  of  Philip  on  the  other. 
None  knew  better  than  he  did  the  corruption 
and  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen;  but  he 
hoped  to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy ;  a  de- 
sign, arduous  as  it  may  seem,  soilietimM  effect- 
ed  by  his  eloquence,  the  most  powerinL,  glow- 
ing, and  sublime,  ever  employed  by  man ;  and 
which,  of  all  men,  he  had  been  at  most  pains 
to  acquire  and  cultivate.^  His  imagination 
was  filled  with  the  ancient  glory  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  in  the  ardour  of  patriotism  he  forgot  the 
moderation  of  philosophy ;  and  while  he  sternly 
maintained  the  prerogatives  and  pretensions  of 
his -country,  he  would  rather  have  seen  Athens 
defeated  at  the  head  of  her  allies,  than  victori- 
ous under  the  standard  of  the  Macedonians,  or 
any  standard  but  her  own.  With  such  senti- 
ments and  character,  he  was  naturally  a  favour- 
ite of  the  people,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  po- 
pular ffovemment;  while  Phocion,  like  most 
men  of  sense  and  worth  in  that  age,  preferred 
a  moderate  aristocracy ;  and  Isocrates  was  in- 
clined to  regard  a  well-regulated  monarchy  as 
the  best  of  all  governments.^ 

In  his  first  speeches  before  the  assembly,  De^ 
mosthenes  announced  himself  as  the  minister 
of  the  people  at  large,  whom  he  exhorted  to 


1  See  the  nib  of  boerate*,  prHlxad  to  my  IraniiUlion  of 
hi*  works. 
9  Dionys.  Halloam.  et  Plot.  d«i  Domott. 
3  Sm  bb  Nicoetw,  BTSforsa,  ks. 


awaken  fh>m  their  indolence,  and  at  length  to 
assume  the  direction  of  their  own  nfiTaira.  They 
had  been  too  long  governed  by  the  incapacity 
of  a  few  ambitious  men,  to  the  great  detriment 
and  disgrace  of  the  community.     First  an  ora- 
tor at  the  head  of  all,  under  him  a  general 
abetted  by  a  faction  of  three  or  ibnr  handred, 
availed  themselves  of  the  slolh  and  negligence 
of  a  people  careless  of  every  thing  but  pleasure, 
to  domineer  in  the  public  councils,  and  to  be- 
come masters  of  the  state..  From  oonsiderations 
of  their  present  corruption  and  -weaknoss,  as 
well  as  of  the  cbsigns  and  commotions  of  neigh- 
bouring powers,  he  advised  them  to  fbrsake  all 
distant  and  romantic  schemes  of  annbition ;  and, 
instead  of  csrrying  their  arms  into  remote  coun- 
tries, to  prepare  for  repelhng  the  attacks  that 
might  be  made  against  their  own  dominiona 
He  insisted  earnestly  on  a  better  regulation  of 
their  finances,  on  the  retrenching  of  many  su- 
perfluous branches  of  expense,  and  especially  on 
a  more  equitable  repartition  of  public  burdens, 
in  proportion  to  the  fortunes  of  individuals; 
which,  though  the  income  of  the   state   hsd 
dwindled  to  four  hundred  talents,  were  actually 
more  considerable  than  at  any  former  period. 
While  the  rich  dieerfully  paid  their  contribu- 
tions, the  poor  must  be  willing  to  forego  the 
burdensome  gratuities  which  they  derived  from 
the  tressiiry ;  and  all  must  be -ready  to  take  the 
field  in  person,  that  tlie  public  eerrlce  might  be 
no  longer  betrayed,  or  disgraced,  by  strangers 
and  mercenaries.^ 

Subsequent  events  justified  the  opinions,  and 
enforced  the  counsels  of  Demosthsnes.  The 
Athenians  were  delivered  fVoro  their  ill-groond- 
ed  fears  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  when  Jiey  beheld 
the  preparations  of  that  monarcTi  directed 
against  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  encroach- 
ments of  Philip  became  continually  more  dar- 
ing and  more  formidable;  and  his  recent  at- 
tempts to  seize  the  straits  of  Thermopyitt 
showed  the  necessity  of  opposing  him  with 
re-united  vigilance  and  vigour. 

In  this  juncture,  so  favourable  to  nwakeoing 
the  activity  of  Athens,  Demosthenes  mounted 
the  rostrum'  before  any  other  orator,  apolo;n<' 
ing  for  this  forwardness  in  a  man  not  yet  thirty 
years  of  age,  by  observing,  "  That  alieady  the 
usual  speakers  had  given  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  Philip;  and  that,  had  their  advices 
been  useful  and  practicable,  they  most  have 
precluded  the  necessity,  of  any  further  deliber- 
ation.    First  of  all,  Athenians!  you  ought  not 
to  despair;  no !  not  although  your  affairs  seem 
indeed  involved  in  equal  confusion  and  danger. 
For  the  same  circumstance  which  is  the  csaM 
of  your  past  misfortunes,  ought  to  fhrnisk  tbs 
source  of  your  present  hope.    What  is  thst? 
Your  own  negligence  and  sloth,  not  the  power 
of  your  enemies,  have   disordered  the  state. 
Had  your  distress  arisen,  notwithstanding  yoor 
utmost  care  to  prevent  it,  there  would  then  be 
little  hope  of  relief.     But  since  it  is  occasioned 
by  your  own  misconduct,  you  need  only  repair 
your  errors,  in  order  to  retrieve  your  afftun- 

4  Vid.  Oration,  do  Chmibu*,  et  de  Ordinand.  RepobHr. 

5  I  have  iiaed  tlint  word,  beeauto  adnpied  in  oar  •■"*•"•• 
to  exiH^ew  the  fitM»,  pulpit  or  rallery  ap|Woprtalcd  ^  "" 
tpeaken  in  (he  Athenian  Bwemblj. 
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ConsideriDg  the  weaknen  of  Athens,  thus  de- 
spoiled of  ber  dominiono,  and  the  strength  of 
Philip,  which  has  increased  immoderately  at 
our  expense,  should  yoa  think  him  a  formidable 
enemy,  you  doubtless  think  aright  Tet  reflect, 
Athenians!  that  there  was  a  time  when  we  pos- 
sessed Fydna,  Potidraa,  Methon^,  and  all  the 
sarrounding  territory ;  that  the  nations  in  that 
neighbourhood,  now  subject  to  Philip,  were  then 
independent,  and  preferred  the  alliance  of 
Athens  to  that  of  Macedon.  In  the  infancy 
of  his  fortune,  had  Philip  reasoned  timidly,  as 
we  do  now,  *  How  shall  I,  destitute  of  allies, 
attack  the  Athenians,  whose  garrisons  com- 
mand my  frontier  ?*  he  would  not  have  engag- 
ed in  those  enterprises  which  have  been  crown- 
ed with  such  signal  success,  nor  raised  his  king-< 
dom  to  such  an  unexampled  pitch  of  grandeur. 
No,  Athenians !  he  knew  well,  that  towns  and 
fortresses  are  bat  prizes  of  skill  and  valour<> 
proposed  to  the  combatants,  and  belong  of  right 
to  the  conqueror;  that  the  dominions  of  the 
absent  are  seixed  by  those  who  take  the  field, 
and  the  possessions  of  the  negligent  and  sloth- 
ful by  the  vigilant  and  intrepid.  Guided  by 
these  principles,  he  has  subdued,  and  governs 
all;  holding  some  communities  by  right  of  con- 
quest, and  others  under  the  title  of  allies ;  for 
allies  no  piinoe  nor  state  can  want,  who  are  not 
wanting  to  themselves.  But  should  you,  Athe- 
nians! imitate  the  example  of  PhiUp,  and  at 
length,  rousing  from  your  lethargy,  apply  se- 
riously to  your  interest,  you  would  speedily  re- 
cover those  advantages  which  your  negligence 
only  has  lost.  Favourable  occasions  will  yet 
occur;  for  you  must  not  imagine  that  Philip, 
like  a  god,  enjoys  his  prosperity  for  ever  fixed 
and  immutable.'  No,  Athenians!  there  are 
who  hate  him,  who  fear  him,  who  envy  him, 
even  among  those  seemingly  the  most  devoted 
to  his  cause.  These  are  universal  passions, 
from  which  the  alKes  of  Macedon  are  not,  sure- 
ly, exempted.  They  have  hitherto  concealed 
UiMn,  finding  no  resource  in  you ;  but  it  depends 
on  your  councils  to  call  them  into  action. 
When,  therefore,  O  my  countrymen !  when  will 
yon  exert  your  vigour  ?  when  roused  by  some 
event — ^when  urged  by  some  necessity — ^What 
can  be  more  argent  than  the  present  juncture? 
To  freesien,  the  most  neoeasary  of  all  motives 
if  the  shame  of  misconduct.  Or  say,  will  it 
still  be  your  sole  business  to  saunter  in  the  pab- 
lio  place,  inquiring  after  news  ?  What  can  be 
more  new,  than  that  a  Macedonian  should  con- 
quer Athens,  and  enslave  Greece?  Is  Philip 
dead  ?  No,  but  in  great  danger.  How  are  you 
concerned  in  these  rumours  ?  What  matters  it 
to  you  whether  he  is  sick  or  dead,  since,  if  you 
thns  manage  your  affairs,  your  folly  will  soon 
up  another  Philip  ?< 


6  AXX*  eifiv,  »  mvSfti  A9^v»^»^^  tovtq  «»Xw$  ixiivoc, 
•r(  TsvT*  fti9  iTTi  MjrsvTai  r«  XOfin  aSXtc  tou  iro%.i/t»v 
uBtfuvm  t«  A*to-».  fn  ancienc  tiroes  the  fii^ure  hnd  more 
foroef  M  well  as  disoiiy;  becanse  at  the  Olympic,  and 
other  saered  ^ames,  tne  spo(*tatora  were  nsod  to  behold  the 
prises  |)ropo«<>d  to  the  Tictors,  xci^i va  i*  ^irw,  expoeed  in 
the  middle  of  the  field,  to  excite  their  emolation  and  ardour. 
8eepafe66. 

7  The  origioal  is  inimitable:  >ii  y»(  w?  9««»  wtfitZ'r* 
•Kfivo*  Ti»  srwfivTM  irnriiy$vmt  *^*yftmrm  •%»vr:  Join 
the  rm  aod  the  «-f  m^mmts,  the  article  and  the  sabstantire, 
and  the  eharm  will  be  diawlved. 

8  The  wmm  indeed  of  that  pariod,  bat  neither  ita  foroe 


AAer  this  animated  reinonstrance,  Demos- 
thenes proposes  a  plan  of  operations  calculated 
chiefly  for  defence.  The  Athenians,  he  observes, 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  meet  Philip  in  the 
field.  They  must  begin  by  protecting  Olyn- 
thus,  and  the  Chersonesus,  from  his  incursions. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a 
body  of  two  thousand  men  light-armed,  and  an 
adequate  proportion  of  cavalry,  which  were  to 
be  transported  under  a  proper  convoy  (as  Philip 
had  his  fleet)  with  all  expedition  to  tlio  isles  ol 
Lemnos,  Thasos,  and  Sciathos,  contiguous  to 
the  coast  of  Macedon.  Conveniently  posted  in 
those  blands,  where  they  would  enjoy  necessa- 
ries in  abundance,  the  Athenian  troops  might 
avail  themselves  of  every  favourable  incident, 
to  appear  at  the  first  sammoos  of  their  allies, 
and  either  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, or  to  harass  the  extended,  and,  in  many 
parts,  defenceless  territory  of  that  people. 
Mean  while,  preparations  would  be  made  at 
home  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  due  time,  with 
more  numerous  forces,  and  with  greater  vigour. 
Such  moderate  proposals  prove  that  Demos- 
thenes well  understood  the  genius  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  required  that  only  the  fourth  part 
of  the  troops  should  consist  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens, and  the  immediate  ^applies  were  only  to 
amount  to  ninety  talents.  He  knew  that  highet 
demands  would  alarm  theur  indolence  and  love 
of  pleasure;  and  so  fatally  were  they  sunk  in 
the  dissipated  amusements  of  the  city,  that  it  is 
probable  the  small  armament  proposed  did  not 
actually  set  sail;  it  is  certain  that  no  future 
preparations  were  made  adequate  to  the  public 
service. 

The  profound  policy  of  Philip  fostered  the 
supine  negligence  of  his  enemies.  For  more 
than  two  years  after  his  retreat  from  Thermo- 
pyltB,  that  crafty  prince  much  confined  himself 
to  his  dominions,  and  chiefly  to  his  capital,  anx- 
ious to  dissipate  the  clamour  occasioned  by  his 
too  great  precipitation  to  seize  the  gates  of 
Greece.  In  that  interval  be  indeed  made  an 
expedition  to  chastise  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
A  C  3<)0     1*^®^^^^*'*     ^"^  ^^^  greatest  part 

d  ^4^9  '  **^**'*  *''"®  ^"  spent  at  Pella,  and 
*"  addicted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  which 

he  judged  with  skill,  and  encouraged  with 
munificence.  That  favourite  city  was  adorned 
with  temples,  theatres,  and  porticoes^  The  most 
ingenious  artists  of  Greece  were  summoned,  by 
lilMral  rewards,  t«  llie  court  of  Macedon  ;9 
and  men  of  talents  and  genius,'*)  who  were 
too  often  exposed  to  envy  and  persecution  in 
the  former  country,  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  a  prince,  who,  amidst  the  tumult  of 
war,  assiduously  cultivated  the  studies  of  litera- 
ture and  eloquence.  In  his  domestic  govern- 
ment, Philip  administered  justice  with  impar- 
tiality, listened  with  condescension  to  the  com- 


nor  its  harmony,  can  be  translated.    Ti9vi)«i  ^iX.tvfre$  ;  oh 

euro;  ti  «-ai$4,  T«Xf«(  v/iti;  ircfO*  4iX()rirov  w*^^o^»T^^  m* 
jrif  owTw  M-foriXlTi  TOij  iTfuyfimT^  ts»  vo«v  euft  y»^ 
euro;  tr»^%  T^v  lavrov  fa0/<i|*  rerevrov  is-qvliiTaii,  iror 
VMf •  T^9  «/tiTif»*  ai/ttXt<«r. 

9  Justin.  1.  viti.  c.  3. 

10  Among  other  Greeks  who  Tived  at  Philip's  coort  were 
Leoalhenes  the  orator,  Neoptolemos  the  poet,  Aristodemas 
and  Satjnia,  eelebratad  players.  .£schin.  at  Demostheo. 
passim. 
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plaints  of  his  meanest  subjects,  and  disdaining' 
the  ceremonious  and  forbidding  pomp  of  tyran- 
ny, maintained  an  intercourse  of  visits  and  en-' 
tcrtainments  with  his  courtiers  and  generals  J 

In  a  prince  ao  respectably  employed,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  the  odious  and  detestable  vices 
with  which  Philip  is  upbraided  by  Demos- 
thenes ;3  yet  the  brief  descriptions  occasionally 
sketched  by  the  orator  are  filled  up  by  an  an- 
cient historian,  who  represents  the  infamies  of 
the  life  of  Philip  in  language  well  fitted  to  ar- 
raign the  horrors  of  Nero  or  Heliogabalus. 
Could  we  believe  the  acrimony  of  Theopom- 
puB,  a  writer  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, by  whom  be  was  rewarded  and  honour- 
ed, not  perhaps  the  less  willuigly  because  he 
had  exposed  or  exaggerated  the  vices  of  his  fa- 
ther, Philip  sullied  his  great  actions  by  the  most 
enormous  and  detestable  crimes.  Alike  avari- 
cious and  prodigal,  the  wealth  which  he  had 
amassed  by  injustice  and  rapacity,  he  dissipated 
in  the  most  flagitious  gratifications,  and  in  com- 
pany with  the  meanest  and  most  worthless  of 
mankind.  His  companions  were  chosen  pro- 
miscuously from  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  and 
especially  from  Thessalians,  the  most  profligate 
of  the  Greeks,  and  were  admitted  to  his  fami- 
liarity and  friendship,  in  proportion  to  their 
proficiency  in  the  most  odious  and  unnatural 
abominations'  that  ever  polluted  the  worst  men 

1  Plot,  in  Apophth.  et  in  Democtben.  et  Alexand. 

2  VicL  Demostheo.  ex.  edit.  Wolf.  pp.  5, 8,  48,  66.  &e. 

3  The  epithets  giytn  tbembyTbeoporopusareBfiXufei, 
abominabUe*  ;  and  A.«rT«uf  oi ;  the  last  word  is  compound- 
ed of  A.«,  t)ald»^  and  T«vfO(,  tmanu ;  and  translated  inseg- 
stfur  mewtttiotiw,  which  corresponds  to  the  «Mrvtita» 
tMmbroruM  of  the  Augustan  historians.  The  following 
description  of  the  friends  of  Philip  is  too  indecent  for  mo- 
dem language :  "  Homm  enim  quidam  jam  yiri  barbam 
identidem  r^ebant  et  Tellebantur :  alii  rero  barbati  citra 

Sodorem  vicissim  se  impudieabsnt,  stupris  intercutibus  se 
agitantes;  legt  vero  duo  yel  tree  circumdueebsnlur  aui 
paterentnr  mnliebris,  et  esndem  operam  navarent  alios 
subagiiantcs.  Cluamobrem  illos  Jure  aliqois  non  amicos 
regis,  sed  arnicas  esse  eredidiaset,  nee  milites  sed  pros- 
tibula  noncupasset,  in|enio    quidem  et  nature  sanguina- 


rios,  moribus  antem  ytriiia  soorta.  A:e.**  This  passase 
is  quoted  from  the  forty-ninth  book  of  Theopompus.  In 
hn  twenty-sixth   book  he  speaks  to  the  same  purpose: 


^^Philippam  cum  Theasalos  intemperantes  esse,  ac  laacive 
petulantis(]ue  rit«  proepieeret,  eomm  eonventus  ac  eon- 
tubernia  institniase;  iisqae  uti  plaoeret  nnodis  omnibus 
fuisse  conatum,  cum  illis  saltuse,  commissatom  foisse, 
eaivis  libidini  se  ae  neqnitin  tradidisse.**  A  mistaken  pas- 
sage of  Diodorus  has  made  some  learned  men  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  theae  descdptions.  Diodorus  (I.  zvi.  sect.  3.) 
says,  that  Theopompus  ytyf^tvmt  osra  iSi/Bxov(,  rfo; 
Toif  srtvri)««vT«  t;  mt  jrii'Ti  I'laf  Mrcvori  ;  "  had  written 
tfas  history  of  Philip  m  flfty-eigfat  books,  five  of  which  difier 


in  the  most  corrupt  ages  of  the  world.  We 
must,  doubtless,  make  allowances  for  the  gall  of 
a  writer,  noted  to  a  proverb  for  severity.  Yet 
there  is  sufficient  collateral  evidence,  that  Phi- 
lippe strong  propensity  to  low  wit,  obscenity, 
and  drunkenness,  rendered  him  a  prey  to  buf- 
foons, parasites,  and  flatterers,  and  all  the 
worthless  retinue  of  intemperance  and  folly 
These  disgraceful  associates  of  the  prince,  form- 
ed, in  time  of  war,  a  regiment  apart,  of  about 
eight  hundred  men,  whose  gradual  waste  was 
continually  recruited  by  new  members,  who 
either  were,  or  soon  became,  worthy  of  the  old ; 
for,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  relate,  the 
whole  band  were  alike  cowardly  and  profligate. 
But  in  whatever  manner  Philip  employed  his 
private  hours,  he  at  no  time  lost  sight  of  those 
great  principles  of  policy  which  regulated  his 
public  administration.  Under  pretence  of  want- 
ing money  to  supply  the  expense  of  his  build- 
ings, and  other  public  works,  he  employed  an 
expedient  which  is  well  known  in  latter  times, 
and  which  has  been  carried  to  such  excess  as 
threatens  the  safety  of  those  governments  which 
it  was  intended  to  uphold.  The  letting  loose  of 
the  Delphic  treasures  had  diffused  near  a  mil- 
lion sterling  oyer  Greece.^  The  unsettled  state 
of  that  country  rendered  those  who  had  ac- 
quired wealth  very  uncertain  of  enjoying  it 
With  the  ricli  and  avaricious,  Philip  employed 
proper  agents  to  take  up*  money  at  high  in- 
terest, which  procured  him  two  advantages  of 
a  very  important  kind,  the  attaching  to  his  go- 
vernment and  person  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful band  of  creditors ;  and  the  enabling  him  to 
pay,  under  the  title  of  debts,  and  therefore  with- 
out suspicion,  the  various  pensions  and  gra- 
tuities by  which  he  maintained  his  influence  • 
among  the  orators  and  leading  men  in  the 
severd  republics. 

in  stTle  from  the  rest.**  Were  we  therefore  to  suppoae  th« 
fire  last  books  spurious  (for  that  is  the  inference  which  baa 
been  drawn,)  the  observation  of  Diodorus  would  not  at  all 
affect  tlie  passages  abbve  cited. 

4  The  sacred  war  lasted  ten  years,  and  cost  the  PhodsiM 
ten  thousand  talents,  near  two  millions;  it  had  alisady 
lasted  five  years,  and  may  be  snppoesd  to  have  coat  near 
the  half  of  Uiat  sum.  Diodor.  1.  zvi.  p.  453.  He  saya,  that 
the  gold  and  silver  dedications  (which  were  coined  into 
money)  vn^/Suxxiiv  t«  fiv^tm  raXarTM,  "exceeded  tea 
thousand  talents;*'  a  prodigious  sum  (considering  the  rela- 
tive value  of  money  m  those  daya,)  of  which  the  aoddaa 
diffusion  could  not  fail  to  produce  moat  important  nnnaa 
qoences. 

5  Jastin.vUi.3. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Negligence  and  Licentiousness  of  the  Atheniam—PkUip^s  Intrigues  in  Eubaa—Phoeion  defeats 
the  Macedonians  and  Eub<eans — Philip  invades  the  Olynthian  Territory — Demosthenes* s  Ora- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Olynthians — Expedition  of  Chares-— Philip  takes  Oh/rUhus-^Celebrates 
the  Festival  of  the  Muses  at  Dium-^Cmnmits  naval  Depredations  on  AtticOr-^His  Embassy  to 
Athens — Tlie  Athenian  Embassy  to  Philip — Character  of  the  Ambassadors — Their  Conference 
with  the  King— Differently  reported  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly — Philip's  Conquests  in  Thrace 
— The  Phocian  War — J^egotiations — PhilipU  Intrigues — Decreiof  the  Amphictyons  against 
Phocis — Executed  by  Philip-^Macedon  aeknotoledged  the  principal  Member  of  the  Amphie- 
lyonie  CounciL 


Olrmp.        'T'HE  Athenians,  deceived  by  the 
cvu  4.  inactivity  of  the  king  of  Mace- 

A  C  349  ^^^  indulged  themselvee  without 
reserve,  in  their  favourite  amuse- 
ments. Their  confederates,  the  Phocians,  were 
abandoned ;  the  war  with  Philip,  in  wiiich  they 
might  well  have  considered  themselves  as  prin- 
cipals, was  neglected.  Magistrates  and  people 
seemed  solely  attentive  to  regulate  public  fes- 
tivals and  processions,  and  to  ascertain  the  re- 
spective merit  of  dramatic  poets  and  performers. 
The  fund  originally  intended  for  the  exigences 
of  war,  had  already  been  appropriated  to  the 
theatre ;  and  a  law  was  now  enacted,  on  the 
motion  of  Eubulus,  an  artful  flatterer  of  the 
multitude,  rendering  it  a  capital  crime  to  pro- 
pose altering  this  unexampled  and  most  whim- 
sical destination.  It  was  in  vain  for  Demos- 
thenes to  resist  the  popular  torrent.  He  was 
opposed  and  overcome  by  Eubulus  and  De- 
mades,  the  latter  of  whom,  with  talents  that 
might  have  adorned  his  country,  condescended 
to  sell  its  interests  to  the  public  enemy. 

Bom  in  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  Demades 
xetained  the  vices  of  his  birth;  and  always  dis- 
covered that  sordid  spirit,  and  weltered  in  those 
brutal  excesses,  which  betray  the  want  of  early 
culture.  Yet  the  acuteness  of  his  apprehension, 
the  strength  of  his  reason  and  memory,  and, 
above  all,  the  bold  and  copious  flow  of  his  un- 
premeditated eloquence,  in  which  he  was  allow- 
ed to  excel  even  Demosthenes^  himself,  raised 
him  to  a  conspicuous  rank  in  the  assembly; 
and  it  bein^  his  business,  as  the  hireling  of 
Philip,  to  sail  along  with  the  stream  of  popular 
frenzy,  which  the  patriotism  of  his  rival  en- 
deavoured to  struggle  with,  and  to  stem,  he 
possessed  a  free  and  ample  scope  for  exercising 
his  abilities. 

The  people  of  Athens  triumphed 


Olymp. 


in  the  victory  of  perfidious  dema- 


A  C  3<M  S^?UM  <>^of  ^^^  wisest  and  best  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  or  rather  over 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country, 
when  Philip  began  to  play  those  batteries  which 
he  had  patiently  raised  with  such  skill  and  se- 
crecy. The  island  of  Euboea,  which  he  called 
the  fetters  of  Greece,  was  the  first  object  of  his 
attack.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebans, 
of  which  we  have  formerly  tftken  notice,  the 
Athenians  had  preserved  their  interest  in  the 
island,  where  they  maintained  a  small  body  of 
troops.     The  different  cities,  however,  enjoyed 


6  PluUreb.  in  Demostheo. 


the  independent  government  of  their  own  laws; 
they  appointed  their  own  magistrates;  they 
sometimes  made  war  against  each  other ;  and 
separately  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  free  and 
sovereign  states,  while  they  all  collectively  ac- 
knowledged their  dependence  on  Athens.  Such 
political  arrangements  made  room  for  the  in- 
trigues of  Philip.  He  fomented  their  civil  'dis- 
cord ;  gained  partisans  in  each  city ;  and,  at 
length,  under  colour  of  protecting  his  allies, 
landed  several  Macedonian  battaBons  in  Ine 
island.7 

Matters  were  soon  disposed  to  his  wish.  The 
Macedonians  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  most 
advantageous  posts.  The  Athenian  party  ex- 
claimed and  threatened;  but  Plutarch,  the 
leader  of  that  party,  was  gained  to  the  interests 
of  Philip,  and  demanded  auxiliaries  from  Athens 
only  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Demosthenes,  who  alone  penetrated 
this  dark  scheme  of  villany,  entreated  and  con- 
jured his  countrymen  to  put  no  confidence  in 
Plutarch.  But  he  was  single  in  his  opinion. 
The  confidants  of  Philip  were  true  to  their 
master,  and  therefore  urged  the  expedition. 
The  friends  of  their  country  were  eager  to  save 
the  isle  of  Eubcea,  and  the  capricious  multi- 
tude, ever  in  extremes,  rushed  with  as  much 
impetuosity  to  an  enterprise,  intended  for  their 
ruin,  as  they  had  long  shown  backwardness  to 
engage  in  every  other.s  The  promptitude  and 
vigour  of  their  preparations  much  exceeded  the 
expectation,  and  even  alarmed  the  fears,  of  the 
Macedonian  faction.  But  the  latter  had  gone 
too  far  to  retreat;  nor  could  they  foresee  the 
consequences  that  happened,  so  contrary  to 
their  hopes.  The  Athenians,  in  fact,  obtained 
a  decisive  victory,  not  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  which  was  inferior  to  the  enemy's,  but 
by  the  wise  choice  of  a  general. 

The  consummate  prudence  of  Phodon,  who, 
on  his  arrival  in  Eubcsa,  found  things  in  a 
worse  state  than  had  been  represented,  risked 
no  chance  of  defeat,  and  lost  no  opportunity  ot 
advantage.^  Havin|^  chosen  a  favourable  post, 
which  was  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  broken 
and  uneven  ground,  he  despised  the  clamours 
of  his  men  and  the  insults  of  the  enemy.  The 
treacherous  Plutarch  was  quickly  defeated  in 
a  mock  battle,  in  which  he  fell  back  on  the 
Athenian  cavalry,  who  fled  in  disorder  to  the 


7  i&chin.  in  Cteaiphoot  et  Demoitb,  de  Faba  LegatioM 
et  de  Pace. 

8  Demoaih.  da  Paea. 

0  Platarcb.  in  Phocion. 
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camp  of  Phocion.  The  EabcBani  and  Mac6« 
donUns  punued  with  a  rash  and  intemperate 
ardour ;  and  elated  with  victory,  and  confident 
in  their  superior  mimben,  prepamd  to  aaeail  the 
camp.  The  general,  mean  while,  performed  a 
sacrifice,  which  he  studiously  prolonsed,  either 
from  religion  or  policy,  until  he  beheld  the  dis- 
order of  the  assailants,  embarrassed  by  the  un- 
equal ground,  and  by  their  own  rashness.  He 
then  commanded  his  men  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  sallying  from  his  intrenchments  with 
intrepid  valour,  increased  tne  confusion  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  repelled  with  groat  slaughter 
towards  the  plain  which  they  had  at  first  occu- 
pied. The  activity  of  Cleophanes,  who  had 
rallied  and  formed  the  Athenian  cavalry,  ren- 
dered the  victory  complete.  The  remains  of 
the  vanquished  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Zeratra,  in  the  northern  comer  of  the  island, 
which,  being  attacked, made  a  feeble  resistance.* 
The  garrison  surrendered;  but  Phocion  restor- 
ed all  the  £ub<Bans  to  liberty,  lest  the  people 
of  Athens,  inflamed  by  their  popular  leaders, 
might  treat  them  with  that  cruelty,  which,  on 
a  similar  occasion,  they  had  inflicted  on  the  re- 
bellious citizens  of  Mitylen^.^  Having  spent  a 
few  weeks  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  island, 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens,  his  ships 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  their  stems  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  the  rowers  keeping  time  to 
the  sound  of  martial  music.  His  fellow  citizens 
received  him  with  acclamations  of  joy ;  but 
their  imprudence  did  not  allow  them  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  success.  Molossus,  an  obscure 
stranger,  was  appointed,  by  cabal,  to  command 
the  troops  left  in  the  island ;  and  Philip,  having 
renewed  his  intrigues,  carried  them  on  with  the 
same  dexterity,  and  met  with  bettor  success.' 

It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  I>emosthene8 
followed  the  standard  of  Phocion  to  Eubosa, 
though  he  hacT  strongly  disapproved  the  expe- 
dition. Both  he  and  his  rival  ASschines,  of  whom 
we  shaU  soon  have  occasion. to  speak  more  fully, 
■erved  in  the  cavalry.  Demosthenes  was  re- 
proached with  being  the  first  who  deserted  his 
raok,  and  among  the  last  who  returned  to  the 
charge.  .£schines  behaved  with  distinguished 
gallantry,  &nd  had  the  honour  of  being  appoint- 
ed by  Phocion  to  carry  home  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  victory  .< 

Olvmn  Philip's  disappointment  in  Eu- 

cvu  4  *  ^*  ®"'y  stimulated  his  activity. 
A  C  349    ^^  ^'^  ""^"^  spread  so  widely  all 

*  '  *  around  him,  that  when  one  part 
failed  he  could  catch  his  prey  in  another. 
The  Olynthians,  against  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  long  forgotten  his  resentment,  were  asto- 
nished to  observe  that  several  of  their  citizens 
grew  rich  and  great  in  a  manner  equally  sudden 
and  unaeoountable ;  and  that  they  enlarged 
their  possessions,  built  stately  palaces,  and  dis- 
played a  degree  of  magnificence  and  grandeur 
hitherto  unknown  in  their  frugal  republic.  The 
unexpected  invasion  of  Philip  revealed  the  mys- 
tery. A  considerable  party  had  grown  wealthy 
by  betraying  the  secrets,  exposing  the  weakness, 

1  Plat,  in  Pbocion. 

8  S«»e  abnvp,  r.  xvi.  p.  197. 

3  Plot.  iirPhorion. 

4  iC^aehin.  de  Faha  Laffatione,  ot  'DmaaiL  in  Midtan. 


and  fostering  the  ill-timed  security  of  their 
country.*  Their  influence  at  home  had  recom- 
mended them  to  Philip,  and  the  wages  of  their 
iniquity  had  increased  that  influence.  It  would 
not  probably  have  been  difficult  to  prove  their 
treason,  but  it  seemed  dangerous  to  punish  it ; 
and  the  Olynthians  were  more  immediately 
concerned  to  repel  the  open  ravages  of  their 
territory.  In  this  emergency  they  trusted  not 
to  their  domestic  forces  of  ten  thousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  horBe,^  but  sent  an  embassy^ 
to  Athens,  invetghmg  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  Philip',  who  had  first  courted,  then  de- 
ceived, and  at  last  invaded  and  attacked  them  ; 
and  craving  assistance  from  the  Athenians,  in 
consequence  of  the  alliance  formerlv  conciiided 
between  the  two  republics,  to  defeat  the  de- 
signs of  a  tyrant  equally  darii/^  and  perfidiona. 

Had  the  people  of  Athens  heartily  undertaken 
the  cause  of  Olynthus,  Philip  woiUd  have  been 
exposed  a  second  time  to  the  danger  which  he 
had  eluded  vith  so  much  address  m  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  Thebes  was  employed  and 
exhausted  in  the  Phocian  war;  the  grandeur  of 
Sparta  had  decayed  as  much  as  her  principles 
had  de^nereted;  the  inferior  states  extended 
not  their  views  of  policy  beyond  their  respective 
districts.  But  the  Athenians,  recently  success- 
ful in  Euboea,  and  reinforoed  by  the  strength 
and  resentment  of  such  a  republic^  as  Olynthus, 
might  have  still  rendered  themselves  formfda^ 
ble  to  the  public  enemy,  especially  as  at  this 
juncture  the  rebellious  humoun  of  the  Theasa- 
lians  broke  out  afresh,  and  led  them  capriciously 
to  oppose,  with'  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had 
oflen  helped  to  promote,  the  interest  of  Maco- 
don.  But  to  compensate  these  unpromising 
circumstances,  Philip  possessed  strenuous  abet- 
ton  of  his  power  within  the  walls  of  Athens 
and  Olynthus ;  and  his  garrisons  actually  com- 
manded the  principal  posts  in  Thessaly.  Above 
all,  the  indolence  and  vices  of  his  enemies  were 
most  favourable  to  his  cause.  The  late  success 
in  Euboea,  which  should  have  animated  a  brave 
and  generous  people  to  new  exertions  and  dan- 
gers, only  replnnged  the  Athenians  into  a  sloth- 
ful security.  While  they  enjoyed  their  thea- 
trical entertainments,  their  riiows  and  festivals, 
and  all  the  ease  and  luxury  of  a  city  life,  they 
were  little  inclined  to  engage  in  any  enterprise 
that  might  disturb  the  tranquil  couree  of  their 
pleasures.  In  this  disposition  they  were  en- 
couraged by  their  perfidious  orators,  who 
stron^y  exhorted  them,  to  beware  of  involving 
themselves  in  the  danger  of  Olynthus,  or  of 
provoking  the  resentment  of  a  prince  whose 
power  they  were  unable  to  resist  .  The  orstor 
Deraades  particulariy  distinguished  his  zeal  in 
the  Macedonian  interest;  advising  an  absolute 
and  total  rejection  of  the  demands  of  the  Olyn- 
thian  ambassadora. 

Demosthenes  at  length  arose,  and  as  the  de- 
sign of  calling  the  assembly  had  been  already 
explained,  entered  immediately  on  the  question 
under  deliberatfon.      "On?   many   occasions, 


5  Demmthon.  Olynth.  pamim. 

8  Domotihpn.  de"Fpl»a  Lpgotionp. 

7  I  moau  not  a  trantlntion  of  DeouwUienM.  The  rna^rt- 
inj;  hi*  npfechf*!  flntire  wonid  dmtroy  flip  humble  amformUj 
of  this  hiatoricnl  work,  with  the  design  of  which  it  woal4 
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Athenians  \  baT6  the  j^ds  declared  their  favour 
to  this  state,  but  never  more  manifestly  than  in 
the  present  juncture.  That  enemies  should  be 
raised  to  Philip,  on  the  confines  of  his  territory, 
enemies  not  contemptible  in  power,  and,  which 
is  more  important,  so  determined  on  the  war, 
that  thej  regard  eveiy  accommodation  with 
Macedon,  first  as  insidious,  next  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  country,  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
1^8  than  the  bountiful  interposition  of  Heaven. 
With  every  thing  else  on  our  side,  let  us'not  be 
wanting  to  ourselves;  let  us  not  be  reproached 
with  the  unspeakable  infamy  of  throwing  away, 
not  only  those  cities  and  territories  which  we 
inherited  from  our  ancestors,  but  those  occa- 
sions and  alliances  oflfered  us  by  fortune  and 
the  gods.  To  insist  on  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  Philip  belongs  not  to  the  present  sub- 
ject He  has  become  great  through  your  supine 
neglect,  and  the  perfidy  of  traitors,  whom  it 
becomes  you  to  punish.  Such  topics  are  not 
honourable  for  you :  I  wave  them  as  superfluous, 
having  matter  more  material  to  urge.  To  call 
the  king  of  Macedon  perjured  and  perfidious, 
without  proving  my  assertions,  would  be  the 
language  of  insult  and  reproach.  But  his  own 
actions,  and  not  my  resentment,  shall  name 
him;  and  of  these  I  think  it  necessary  to  speak, 
^r  two  reasons;  first,  that  he  may  appear, 
what  he  really  is,  a  wicked  man;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  week  minds  who  are  intimidated  by 
his  power  and  resources,  may  perceive  that  the 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  them  are  now  all 
exhausted,  and  that  his  ruin  is  at  hand.  As  to 
myself,  Athenians !  I  should  not  only  fear  but 
admire  Philip,  had  he  attained  his  present 
height  of  grandeur  by  honourable  and  equitable 
means.  But  after  the  most  serious  examina- 
tion I  find,  that  at  first  he  seduced  our  simpli- 
city by  the  flattering  promise  of  Amphipolis; 
that  he  next  surprised  the  friendship  of  Olyiv- 
thus  by  the  deceitful  gifl  of  Potidsa;  that, 
lastly,  he  enslaved  the  Theesalians,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  delivering  them  from  ty- 
rants. In  one  word,  with  what  community 
hath  he  treated  which  hath  not  experienced  his 
firaud  ?  Which  of  his  confederates  hath  he  not 
shamelessly  betrayed?  Can  it  be  expected, 
then,  that  those  who  promoted  his  elevation, 
because  they  thought  him  their  friend,  will  con- 
tinue to  support  it,  when  they  find  him  a  friend^ 
to  his  own  interests  alone  f  Impossible !  When 
confederacies  are  formed  on  the  principles  of 
common  advantage  and  afifection,  each  member 
shares  the  toils  with  alacrity ;  all  persevere ; 
such  confederacies  endure.  But  when  worth- 
lessness  and  lawless  ambition  have  raised  a  sin- 
gle man,  the  slightest  accident  overthrows  the 
unstable  edifice  of  his  grandeur.  It  is  not,  no ! 
Athenians!  it  is  not  possible  to  found  a  lasting 
power  on  treachery,  fraud,  and  perjury.  These 
may  succeed  for  awhile :  but  time  reveals  their 
weakness.  For,  as  in  a  house,  a  ship,  and  in 
structures  of  every  kind,  the  foundation  and 


lie  incoiMMteDt  to  transcribe  what  the  orator  found  it  necei- 
■ary  to  say,  repeat,  and  enforce  ao  often.  Besides,  Demos- 
thenos  is  one  of  the  few  Greek  writers  that  has  been  trans- 
lated, as  the  late  Mr.  Harris  says  in  his  Philoto^ical 
Enqairiea,  bv  compatenl  persons:  Drs.  Lelaod  and  Francis, 
fan  English ;  Mr.  Toarreil  and  the  AbbA  Augec,  ia  *" 
and  the  Abb6  Cesarotti,  in  Italian. 
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lower  parts  should  be  firm  and  solid,  so  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  action  should  be  just 
and  true.  But  such  qualities  belong  not  to  the 
actions  of  Phihp.^ 

^^I  am  of  opinion,  then,  that  fearless  of  con- 
sequences, you  ought  to  assist  Olynthus  with 
the  utmost  celerity  and  vigour,  and  to  despatch 
an  embassy  to  the  Theesalians,  to  inflame  their 
hostility.  But  take  care,  Athenians !  that  your 
ardour  evaporate  not  in  resolutions  and  decrees. 
Be  ready  to  pay  your  contributions;  prepare  to 
take  the  field;  show  yourselves  in  earnest,  and 
you  will  soon  discover  not  only  the  hollow 
faith  of  the  allies  of  Philip,  but  the  internal  and 
concealed  infirmity  of  Macedon  itself.  That 
kingdom  has  emerged  from  obscurity  amidst 
the  contests  of  neighbouring  states,  during 
which,  the  smallest  weight,  put  into  either  scale, 
is  sufficient  to  incline  the  balance.  But,  in  itself, 
Macedon  is  inconsiderable  and  weak,  and  its 
real  weakness  is  Increased  by  the  splendid  but 
ruinous  expeditions  of  Philip.  For  the  king 
and  his  subjects  are  actuated  by  very  different 
sentiments.  Domineered  by  ambition,  he  dis- 
regards ease  and  safety;  but  his  subjects,  who 
individually  have  little  share  in  the  glory  of  his 
conquests,  are  indignant,  that,  for  tlie  sake  of 
one  man,  they  should  be  harassed  by  continual 
warfare,  and  withdrawn  from  those  occupations 
and  pursuits,  which  afford  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  private  life.  On  the  great  body  of 
his  people,  Philip,  therefore,  can  have  no  reli- 
ance ;  nor,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  va- 
lour and  discipline,  can  he  depend  more  on  his 
mercenaries.  For  I  am  informed,  by  a  man  of 
undoubted  veracity,  who  has  just  arrived  from 
Macedon,  that  none  of  Philip's  guards,  even 
those  whom  he  treats  with  the  affectionate,  but 
deceitful  names  of  companions,  and  fellow 
soldiers,  can  merit  his  esteem,  without  incurring 
his  hatred  and  persecution.  Such  is  the  intoler- 
able jealousy,  such  the  malignant  envy,  whichr 
crowns  the  other  odious  vices  of  this  monster^ 
who,  defying  every  sentiment  of  virtue  and  d»- 
cency,  drives  from  his  presence  all  who  shud- 
der, all  who  are  disgusted,  at  the  most  unna- 
tural enormities;  and  whose  court  is  continually 
crowded  by  buffoons,  parasites,  obscene  poets 
and  drunkards;  wretches  who,  when  drunk, 
will  danoe,  but  such  dances^  as  modesty  dare 
not  name.  Slight  and  trivial  as  these  matters 
may  to  some  appear,  they  exhibit  the  worthless- 


8  The  important,  though  trite  prorerb,  that  in  public,  as 
well  as  m  private  transactions,  **  honesty  is  the  best  policy,** 
%ra8  never  expressed,  perhape  with  sach  digmtJi  ••  in  th« 
following  woras  of  Demosthenes:  ersv  puv  y»f  vir*»vvei«c 
Ts  wfuyftmrm  TvrT^^  %»t  ir»Ti  tsvtm  Tv^f  i^q  toic  /uti- 
xovn  ran  «-eA.t^o«,  k«i  rv^romii',  m«i  ^i f«iv  r«€  Tv^f*- 

fl»«,  *»t  ft$f$tv  i$$>.9VTt9   01    MfSfMS-e**  OTMV    f$   i«  irXi«« 

fttKfOv  irrmiTftXf  otaravT*  turfxa^Tin  »»i  StmXv^rw,  ov  ^»f 
$TTty  m  mwSf^  AduvcK*!,  mii*ov9Tu  K««  i.-«>^«evvri«  «»t 
^iv^e/Mivov,  Swufitv  CfCoisv  KTnr^riati-  mKK»  th  XAimurm 
f($  f*ir  »irm^f  *sn  ifttxvv  Xf  ""*  "VTi%t<*  k»i  r^tifu  yt 
nvBnmtv  tin  t«i(  tXtririv,  mv  rvxn'  rm  Xfovca  I**  ^mfxtUf 
*»t  Tf^i  fiuTfli  xaT«(f«i.  mrrtf  y*f  o>ii>«f,  oi/tf«i,  ii«t 
srXeieu,  cat  twv  «XX,a**  twv  TOtevTwv,  t»  *,»rttStv  <rx«- 
(Orarai  (ivst  ^ti,  0vr«  «ai  rwv  Wfm^imv  rmt  »fXt  «•« 
T»f  VToSinif  mKnini  *■»*  iinmtin  •iv«<  wf^Tntin*  rovro 
}f  tv  tvt  rvv  IV  T««s  m'nrf»yfA9v*4t  ^tKurwm*  Demoa- 
thpn.  Olynth.  i.  or  Olynrh.  ii.  p.  71b,  in  the  eooMiioa  bat 
incorrect  edition  of  Wolfios. 

9  The  *9tS»KtrM»t.     Demoath.  p.  8.    Yid.  Sebol.  ad 
Aristoph.  in  Nubib.    From  the  deaoription  above  given  of 
Athenian  manners,  it  sppssn  thai  DenuMthenat*s  < 
was  merely  compIimsstaL 
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ness  of  Philip,  and  announce  the  infelicity 
which  awaits  him.  The  dangerous  defects  of 
his  character  are  hid  in  the  blaze  of  prosperity  ;i 
but  when  misfortune  happens,  his  native  de- 
fbrmity  will  appear.  For  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that,  as  in  the  bodily  frame,  men,  during  the 
season  of  health,  are  insensible  of  what  is  weak 
and  disordered  in  their  constitutions,  which  im- 
perfections are  immediately  felt  on  the  first 
approach  of  sickness ;  so  the  glory  of  foreign 
conquest  conceals  the  vices  and  defects  of  re- 
publics and  monarchies ;  but  let  calamity  hap- 
pen, let  the  war  be  carried  to  their  frontiers, 
and  those  hitherto  latent  evils  immediately  be- 
come manifest. 

»*  If  there  is  a  man  among  you,  Athenians ! 
who  thinks  that  Philip  is  a  formidable  enemy, 
because  he  is  fortunate,  I  agree  with  that  man. 
Fortune'  has  a  mighty  influence,  or  rather 
Fortune  alone  domineers  in  human  affairs.  Tet 
could  vou  be  persuaded  to  do  but  the  smallest 
part  of  your  duty,  I  would  greatly  prefer  your 
fortune  to  Philip's ;  for  yoti^  surely,  have  better 
reason  to  trust  in  the  assistance  of  Heaven. 
But  we  remain,  I  think,  inactive,  hesitating, 
delaying,  and  deliberating,  while  our  enemy 
takes  the  field,  braving  seasons  and  dangers, 
and  neglecting  no  opportunity  of  advantage. 
And  if  Uie  indolent  and  careless  are  abandoned 
by  their  best  friends,  can  we  expect  that  the 
gods,  however  favourable,  should  assist  us,  if 
we  will  no»  help  ourselves  ?" 

Thf"  people  of  Athens,  animated  to  their  duty, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  Demosthenes,  and  seduced, 
on  the  other,  by  the  hirelings  of  Philip,*  and 
their  own  deceitful  passions,imprudently  steered 
a  middle  course,  which,  in  public  affairs,  is 
often  the  most  dangerous.  Convinced  that  the 
preservation  of  Olynthus  was  the  best  safeguard 
of  Attica,  yet  unwilling  to  tear  themselves  from 
their  beloved  pleasures,  they  determined  to  send 
Chares,  with  a  fleet  and  two  thousand  merce- 
naries, to  the  assistance  of  their  allies.  This 
commander,  who  was  the'idol  of  the  multitude, 
but  the  disgrace  of  his  country  and  of  his  pro- 
fession,^ showed  no  solicitude  to  protect  the  de- 
pendencies of  Olynthus,  which  successively  sub- 
mitted to  the  Macedonian  arms.  To  gratify 
the  rapacity  of  his  troops,  he  made  a  descent  on 
the  fertile  coast  of  Pallen^,  where,  falling  in 
with  eight  hundred  men  commanded  by  Au- 
deus,  called  the  friends  of  Philip,  he  obtained 
over  those  contemptible  cowards  an  easy  and 
ludicrous  victory,  which  served  only  to  amuse 
the  comic  poets  of  the  times.  Having  gained 
this  advantage.  Chares  became  unwilling  to 
try  his  fortune  in  any  severer  conflict;  and  dis- 
daining, as  he  affected,  to  follow  the  motions 
of  Philip,  returned  home,  and  celebrated  his 
triumph  over  the  vain,  boastful,  and  voluptuous 
Audsus;'  not,  however,  with  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished,  but  with  the  sum  of  sixty  talents. 


1  BMvndM  rea  nrirA  niiit  ▼itiis  obtenlni.    Sallott. 

9  From  whtt  w  laid  below,  it  appean  that,  by  Fortone, 
Drmorthenaa  here  meana  the  dispenaetiont  of  ProTideooe; 
«nd  by  good  foitane,  Ibe  Favoor  of  Heaven. 

3  PhiTochorua  in  Dionva.  Epiat.  ad  Ammoniam. 

4  Timotheaa  aaid  of  hian,  "that  he  waa  fiUer  to  carry  the 
"banage,  than  to  command  an  army.'*    Pint,  in  Apopbth. 

9  Among  hb  eontemporaifea.  hie  waa  ateknanwd  «Xfl«- 
«-#«•««  the  coek.    Atheomia  1.  xii.  p.  SdL 


which  he  had  extorted  froita  the  Phodans,  who 
were  actually  in  alliance  with  Athens.* 

The  thoughtless  multitude,  who  judged  of 
the  expedition  of  Chares  by  the  expensive  pomp 
with  which  he  entertained  them  at  his  return, 
talked  extravagantly  of  invading  Macedon,  and 
chastising  the  insolence  of  Philip,^  when  a  se- 
cond embassy  arrived  from  Olynthus.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  place  had  been  shut  up  within 
their  walls ;  they  had  lost  Stagyra,  Micibema, 
Toron^,  cities  of  considerable  strength,  besides 
many  inferior  towns,  which,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Philip,  were  forward  to  receive  his 
bribes,  and  to  open  their  gates  ;•  and  this  shame- 
ful venality,  in  places  well  provided  for  defence, 
made  the  king  of  Macedon  observe  to  his  gene- 
rals, that  he  would  thenceforth  consider  no  for- 
tress as  impregnable,  which  could  admit  a  mule 
laden  with  money.'  Dejected  by  continual 
losses,  the  Olynthians  turned  their  thoughts  to 
negotiation,  that  they  might  at  least  amuse  the 
invader  till  the  arrival  of  Uie  Athenian  suocoarSk 
Philip  penetrated  their  design,  and  dexteronsly 
turned  their  arts  against  them;  affecting  to  lend 
an  ear  to  their  proposals,  but  mean  while  con- 
tinuing his  approaches,  till,  having  got  within 
forty  stadia  of  their  walls,  he  declar^  that  of 
two  things  one  was  necessary,  either  they  must 
leave  Olynthus,  or  he  Macedon. 'o  This  expli- 
cit declaration  from  an  enemy,  who  oflen  flat- 
tered to  destroy,  but  who  might  always  be  be- 
lieved when  he  threatened,  convinced  the  Oljm- 
thians  of  what  they  had  long  suspected,  that 
their  utter  ruin  was  at  hand.  They  endea- 
voured to  retard  the  fatal  moment  by  a  vigoor- 
ous  sally,  in  which  their  cavalry,  commanded 
by  ApoUonides,  particularly  signalised  their  va- 
lour.'*  But  they  were  repulsed  by  superior 
numbers,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  city. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  ambassadors 
sailed  for  Athens;  and  having  arrived  there, 
found,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  the  multi- 
tude still  enjoying  the  imaginary  triumph  of 
Chares.  This  commander,  who  chiefly  owed 
his  credit  to  the  ascendant  of^ superficial  qualities 
over  the  undisceming  folly  of  the  people,  was  a 
warm  and  active  partisan  of  democracy,  and 
as  such  viewed,  even  by  Demosthenes,  with  too 
partial  eyes.  The  orator,  besides,  well  knew 
that  the  irregular,  useless,  or  destructive  opera- 
tions of  the  Athenian  arms,  ought  not  always 
to  be  charged  on  the  misconduct  of  the  general. 
The  troops  were  always  ill  paid;  sometimes 
not  paid  at  all ;  and  thereCbre  disobedient  and 
mutinous.  Instead  of  submitting  to  control, 
they  often  controlled  their  leaders ;  their  reso- 
lutions were  prompt  and  ungovernable ;  when 
they  could  not  persuade,  they  threatened ;  and 
compelled  even  prudent  commanders  to  mea- 
sures wild,  ruinous,  and  dishonourable.  | 

Demosthenes,  therefore,  who  again  undertook       | 
to  second  the  demands  of  OlynUius,  waved  all       I 

6  Athen»U8  1.  xii.  p.  934. 

7  DemoBthen.  Olynlh.  it.  I 

8  Diodorua,  I.  xr\.  p.  450. 
0  Platareh.  abi  aopra.    Diodonta,  p.  4S1,  matea  the  mat. 

ter  Bomewhat  diffbrentlv.  But  he  acknowled|rea  that  the 
king  of  Macedon  boaated  that  be  had  augmented  hia  donai 
oiona  more  b?  gold  than  by  anna.    Diodonis,  p.  490. 

10  Demoatnen.  Philipp. 

11  Id.  Ibid. 
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accusation  against  particular  persons.  After 
endeavouring  to  repress  the  vatn  confidence  of 
his  countrymen,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
supposed  advantages  of  Charos,  and  the  venal 
breath  of  corrupt  orators,  ho  describes  the  real 
danger  of  their  allies,  which  he  persuades  them 
to  regard  as  their  own.  The  crisis  was  now 
arrived ;  and  if  they  neglected  the  present  op- 
portunity of  fulfilling  their  engagements  to 
Olynthus,  they  must  soon  be  obliged  to  meet 
Philip  in  Attica.  He  reminds  them  of  the 
various  occasions,  which  they  had  already  lost, 
of  repelling  this  rapacious  tyrant,  this  hostile 
Barbarian,  this  mixture  of  perfidy  and  violence, 
for  whom  he  cannot  find  any  name  sufiSciently 
reproacbfuL  ^  But  some  perhaps  will  say,  it  is 
the  business  of  a  public  speaker  to  advise,  not  to 
upbraid.  We  wish  to  assist  the  Olynthians, 
and  we  will  assist  them ;  but  inform  us  how 
our  aid  may  be  rendered  most  effectual.  Ap- 
point magistrates,  Athenians !  for  the  inspection 
of  your  laws ;  not  to  enact  new  laws ;  they  are 
already  too  numerous;  but  to  repeal  those  whose 
ill  effects  you  daily  experience ;  1  mean  the  laws 
respecting  the  theatrical  funds  (thus  openly  I 
declare  it.)  and  some  about  the  soldiery.  By 
the  first,  the  joldier^s  pay  is  consumed,  as  thea- 
trical expenses,  by  the  useless  and  inactive ;  the 
second  screen  from  justice  the  coward  who  de- 
clines the  service,  and  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
bravo  who  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field. 
Till  these  laws  be  repealed,  expect  not  that  any 
man  will  urge  your  true  interest,  since  his 
honest  zeal  must  be  repaid  with  destruction.'' 
After  insisting  still  farther  on  this  delicate  and 
dangerous  subject,  Demosthenes  probably  ob- 
served displeasure  and  resentment  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  his  hearers,  and  then  (as  his  custom 
was)  artfully  turning  the  discourse :  ^  I  speak 
thus,  not  with  a  view  to  give  offence,  for  I  am 
not  so  mad  as  wantonly  to  offend ;  but  because 
I  think  it  the  duty  of  a  public  speaker  to  prefer 
your  interest  to  your  pleasure.  Such  were  the 
maxims  and  conduct  (you  yourselves  know  it) 
of  those  ancient  and  illustrious  orators  whom 
all  unite  to  praise,  but  none  venture  to  imitate; 
of  the  virtuous  Aristides,  of  Nicias,  of  Pericles, 
and  of  him  whoee  name''  I  bear.  But  since 
ministers  have  appeared  who  dare  not  address 
the  assembly,  till  they  have  first  conmUed  you 
about  the  coimseii  which  they  ought  to  give, 
who  ask,  as.it  were.  What  shall  I  propose? 
What  shall  I  advise  i  In  what,  Athenians !  can 
I  do  you  pleasure  ?  the  sweet  draught  of  flattery 
has  concealed  a  deadly  poison ;  our  strength  is 
enervated,  our  glory  tarnished,  the  public  beg- 
gared and  disgraced,  while  those  smooth- 
tongued declaimers  have  acquired  opulence  and 
splendour.' 3  Consider,  Athenians !  how  briefly 
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11  DemottfaaDM,  who  acted  such  t  distinf^uisbed  part  io 
the  PeloponoMian  war.    Bee  above,  e.  xrii.  p.  SOCl,  et  xeq. 

13  It  is  worthy  of  obaervation  that,  in  this  dtwoarae 
throiiflMMit,  Demoathenea  inatita  that  the  people  at  large  en- 
foyed  much  leaa  aothoritj  in  hia  time  than  in  the  days  of 
ArUtidea,  A:c.  All  dependa,  he  asierla,  on  the  popular  ora- 
ton  and  magiatrttteSf  "•ivaA.iTfvo/«iv»*.*'  Yet  it  ia  well 
known  that,  ainee  the  ace  of  Ariatidea,  the  goyernment  had 
be4*onie  more  democratieal.  Demoathenea  himaelf  allowa 
this:  the  ortttora,  he  aaya,  dare  not  addreia  the  people  now 
with  that  freedom  which  tbey  need  formerly.— This  appa- 
nm  contradiction  ahowe  the,  natare  and  tendency  of  that 
•peeiea  of  popular  goTemmentHhieh  theOreehs  call  oehlo- 


the  conduct  of  your  ancestors  may  be  contrasted 
with  your  own;  for  if  you  would  pursue  the 
road  to  glory  and  happiness,  you  need  not  foreign 
instructors :  it  ^ill  be  sufficient  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  from  whom  you  are  descend- 
ed. The  Athenians  of  former  times,  whom  the 
orators  n^ver  courted,  never  treated  with  that 
indulgence  to  which  you  are  accustomed,  held, 
with  general  consent,  the  sovereignty  of  Greece 
for  sixty-five  years  ;<>  deposited  above  ten  thou- 
sand talents  in  the  citadel ;  kept  the  king  of 
Macedon  in  that  subjection  which  a  Barbarian 
owes  to  Greece  ;  erected  many  and  illustrious 
trophies  of  the  exploits  which  their  own  valour 
had  achieved  by  land  and  sea ;  in  a  word,  are 
the  only  people  on  record  whose  glorious  actions 
transcend  the  power  of  envy.  Thus  great  in 
war,  their  civil  administration  was  not  less  ad* 
mirable.  The  stately  edifices  which  they  raised, 
the  temples  which  they  adorned,  the  dedications 
which  they  offered  to  the  gods,  will  never  be 
excelled  in  magnificence ;  but,  in  private  life,  so 
exemplary  was  their  moderation,  and  so  scru- 
pulous their  adherence  to  the  frugal  maxims  of 
antiquity,  that  if  any  of  you  has  examined  the 
houses  of  Aristides  or  Miltiades,  he  will  find 
them  undistinguished  above  the  contiguous 
buildings  by  superior  elegance  or  grandeur. 
The  ambition  of  those  illustrious  statesmen  was 
to  exalt  the  republic,  not  to  enrich  themselves  ;*** 
and  this  just  moderation,  accompanied  by  piety 
and  patriotism,  raised  their  country  (and  no 
wonder  !)  to  the  height  of  prosperity.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  Athens  under  those  qincere  and 
honest  men.  Is  it  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
under  the  indulgence  of  our  present  ministers  f 
I  wave  other  topics  on  which  I  might  enlarge. 
But  you  behold  in  what  solitude  we  are  left. 
TheLaoedamonians  lost;  the Thebans harassed 
by  war ;  no  other  republic  worthy  of  aspiring 
to  the  sovereignty.  Tet,  at  this  period,  when 
we  might  not  only  have  defended  our  own  poe- 
sessions,  but  have  become  the  arbiters  and  um- 
pires of  all  around  us,  we  have  been  stripped  of 
whole  provinces;  we  have  expended  fifteen 
hundred  talents  fruitlessly;  we  have  lost,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  alliances  and  advantages  which 
the  arms  of  our  ancestors  had  acquired ;  and  we 
have  raised  up  and  armed  a  most  formidable 
enemy  against  ourselves.  If  not,  let  the  man 
stand  forth  who  can  show  from  what  other  cause 
Philip  has  derived  his  ffreatness.  But  the  miser- 
able condition  of  our  foreign  aflTairs,  is  perhaps 
compensated  by  the  happiness  of  our  domestic 
state,  and  the  splendid  improvements  of  our 
capital.  Roads  repaired,  walls  whitened, /oun- 
taint,  9nd/ollie$  ."*  And  the  ministers  who  have 
procured  us  those  magnificent  advantages,  pass 
firom  poverty  and  meanness  to  opulence  and 
dignity ;  build  private  palaces  which  insult  the 


garchy. — The  populace  are  the  alavea  of  their  demagogueai 
and  the  demagoguea  of  the  populaee.  Inataad  of  liberty, 
there  ia  an  interehaofe  of  aervitude. 

13  Demoaihenei*a  chronology  here  ia  not  accurate.   See 
above,  p.  350.  in  the  note. 


14  PriTatnt  illia  eonsoa  erat  I 

Commune  magnum.  Hoa.  ode  xt.  L  11. 

15  Ttnymt  K«i  xnf  ■!.  Demoathenea  diadained  not  aueh  a 
gtngle  of  worda  when  it  preaented  itaelf  naturally ;  but  aa  it 
rarely  occnra  in  hia  workaf  it  ia  plain  that  he  neTer  coughl 
for  it 
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edifices  of  the  public ;  grow  greater  as  their 
country  becomea  leas,  and  gradually  rise  on  its 
ruins.  What  is  the  source  of  this  disorder  ?  It 
is,  Athenians!  that  formerly  the  people  did 
their  duty,  took  the  field  in  person,  and  thus 
kept  the  magistrates  in  awe." 

The  assembly  remained  insensible  to  the  mo- 
tives of  interest  and  honour.  Instead  of  taking 
the  field  in  person,  they  sent  to  Olynthus  a 
body  of  foreign  infantry,  amounting  to  four 
thousand,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  un- 
der the  comm^d  of  Charidemus.  This  un- 
worthy general,  who  was  the  slave  of  his  mer- 
cenaries, and  of  his  own  detestable  passions, 
gratified  the  rapacity  of  his  troops  by  ravaging 
the  Macedonian  province  of  ^ottina,  on  the 
confines  of  Chalcis.  At  length,  however,  he 
threw  his  iforces  into  Olynthus;  and  the  be- 
sieged, encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  ha- 
zarded another  sally,  in  which  they  were  de- 
feated and  repelled  with  considerable  loss.  The 
Athenian  mercenaries  were  rendered  every  day 
more  contemptible  by  their  cowardice,  and  more 
dangerous  by  their  licentiousness.  The  beastly 
Charidemus  bad  neither  inclination  nor  ability 
to  restrain  their  irregularities.  According  to 
his  custom,  he  drank,  at  every  meal,  to  a  scan- 
dalous excess :  his  brutality  insulted  the  women 
of  Olynthus ;  and  such  was  his  impudent  and 
abandoned  profligacy,  that  he  demanded  of  the 
senate,  as  a  reward  for  bis  pretended  services, 
a  beautiful  Macedonian  youth,  then  captive  in 
the  city.  I 

In  this  .state  of  affairs,  the  Olynthians  a 
third  time  applied  to  Athens.  On  the  present 
occasion,  £schines,  who  afterwards  became 
such  an  active  partisan  of  the  Macedonian  in- 
terest, particularly  distinguished  his  zeal  and 
l^s  patriotism.  The  speech  of  Demoeihenes, 
to  the  same  purpose,  is  still  on  record.  He  ex- 
horts and  conjures  his  countrymen  to  send  to 
Olynthus  an  army  of  citizens,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  a  diversion,  by  invading  the  Ma- 
cedonian coast  Unless  both  be  done,  the  in- 
defatigable industry  of  Philip  would  render 
either  inefiectual.  "  Have  you  ever  considered 
the  rapid  progress  of  this  prince  ?  He  began  by 
taking  Amphipolis,  then  Pydna,  Potidea,  and 
Methon^ ;  from  thence  he  poured  his  troops 
into  Thessaly,  and  became  master  of  Pherie, 
PegassB,  and  Magnesia.  Then,  turning  towards 
Thrace,  he  overran  provinces,  conquered  and 
divided  kingdoms,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
trophies  of  fallen  crowns  and  broken  sceptres, 
f  speak  not  of  his  expedition  against  the  Poo- 
nians  and  Illyrians,  into  Epirus, — and  where 
has  not  ambition  conducted  his  arms?  But 
why  this  long  enumeration? — To  prove  the 
important  opportunities  which  your  negligence 
has  lost,  and  the  uneztinguishable  ardour  of  an 
adversary,  whose  successive  conquests  contin- 
ually bring  him  nearer  to  your  walls.  For  is 
there  a  man  in  this  assembly,  whose  blindness 
perceives  not  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Olyn- 
thians  are  the  forerunners  of  our  own  ?  The 
present  conjuncture  calls  you,  as  with  a  loud 
voice,  at  length  to  rouse  from  your  lethargry, 
and  to  profit  by  this  last  testimony  of  the  boun- 

I  Tboopomp.  apud  AUmo.  1.  x.  p.  438. 


tiful  protection  of  the  gods.  Another  is  not  to 
be  expected,  after  the  many  which  you  have 
despised  and  forgotten:  I  stLy  forgotten ;  for  fa- 
vourable conjunctures,  like  riches,  and  other 
gifts  of  heaven,  are  remembered  with  gratitude, 
only  by  those  who  have  understanding  to  pre- 
serve and  to  oojoy  them.  The  spendthrift  dis- 
sipates his  tliankfulness  with  his  wealth  ;3  and 
the  same  imprudent  folly  renders  him  both 
miserable  and  ungrateful."  After  these  bold 
expostulations,  or  rather  reproaches,  he  encou- 
rages them  to  relieve  Olynthus,  by  observing, 
that  Philip  would  never  have  undertaken  the 
siege  of  that  place,  if  he  had  expected  such  a 
vigorous  resistance ;  especially  at  a  time  when 
his  allies  were  ready  to  revolt ;  when  the  Thes- 
salians  wished  to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  when  the 
Thracians  and  Illyrians  longed  to  recover  thei 
freedom.  Thus  the  power  of  Philip,  lately  re- 
presented as  so  formidable,  is  by  no  means  real 
and  solid ;  one  vigorous  effort  might  yet  over- 
whelm him ;  and  the  passion  of  hope,  as  well 
as  that  of  fear,  is  rendered  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  the  orator.  He  again  touches  on  the 
article  of  supplies ;  but  with  such  caution  as 
shows  that  his  former  more  explicit  observations 
had  been  heard  impatiently.  ^  As  to  money 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  (for  without  money 
nothing  can  be  done,)  you  possess,  Athenians  ! 
a  military  fund  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
people.  But  you  have  unfortunately  with- 
drawn it  from  its  original  destination,  to  which 
were  it  restored,  there  could  not  be  any  neces- 
sity for  extraordinary  contributions.  What! 
do  you  purpose  in  form,'  that  the  theatrical 
money  should  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  sol- 
diery f  No,  surely.  But  I  affirm,  that  soldiers 
must  bo  raised ;  that  a  fund  has  been  allotted 
for  their  subsistence ;  and  that  in  every  well- 
regulated  community,  those  who  are  paid  by  the  I 
public,  ought  to  serve  the  pubUc  To  profit  of  ! 
the  present  conjuncture,  we  must  act  with 
vigour  and  celerity,  we  must  despatch  ambaseq* 
dors,  to  animate  the  neighbouring  states  against 
Philip ;  we  must  take  the  field  in  person.  If  : 
war  raged  on  the  frontiers  of  this  country,  with  I 
what  rapidity  would  the  Macedonians  march 
hither  ?  Why  will  you  throw  away  a  similar 
opportunity  ?  Know,  that  but  one  altematiTe 
remains,  to*  carry  the  war  into  Maeedon,  or  to 
receive  it  in  Attica.  If  Olynthus  resists,  we 
may  ravage  the  territories  of  Philip;  should 
that  republic  be  destroyed,  who  will  hinder  him 
from  coming  hither  ?  The  Thebans !  to  say 
nothing  too  severe,  they  trould  rather  reinforce 
his  arms.  The  Phocians !  they  who,  without 
our  assistance,  cannot  defend  themselves.  O ! 
but  he  dares  not  come !  It  is  madness  to  think 
that  the  designs  of  which  he  already  boasts  with 
such  bold  imprudence,  he  wiU  not  venture  to 
execute,  when  nothing  opposes  his  success.^    I 


8  The  obwnratioD  it  anoommoB,  bnt  jnil :  «xx.a  ••/»•<, 

nf  e^titv  tm,  o«rif  kmi  sri^i  rm  rmw  x^^f^mTmv  Mrnrtmf 

»  fi»v  ^'Mf  «^«  a*  Tif  XmC^  II ai  •*««>( p  pttymKnv  9%*'  ^ 

fvXI  Tif*  X*(**)  ■'  ^*  »9tKtiT»t  Xs9«,  r«»iiv«Xwrs  ■««  ti 

fnft^nrimt   rn   T«%f  rut    xafty.      DoMOMb.  Oljnth.    in. 

CNvnth.  i.  p.  S.  ek  ediu  Wdf. 

3  Such  a  propomi,  the  Alfaeniain  had  abmidlj  declared 
paoichable  by  death. 

4  With  all  hii  poHey,  Philip  ■eenfl  to  hvm  had  the  va 
nitj  of  a  Greek.  The  vigour  of  the  onginal  ia  not  to  be 
'        ■  •-•.  MAv  In  tmstra  eiXicvvf  XaCiif  *'t  •**•*  trt 
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think  it  unneeeMarj  to  describe  the  difference 
between  attacking  Philip  at  home,  and  waiting 
for  iiim  here.  Were  you  obliged,  only  for  one 
month,  to  encamp  without  the  walls,  and  to 
■ubsist  an  army  in  the  country,  your  husband- 
men would  sustain  more  loss  than  has  beep  in- 
curred by  all  the  former  exigences  of  the  -u^ar. 
This  would  happen,  although  the  enemy  kept 
at  a  distance ;  but  at  the  approach  and  entrance 
of  an  invader,  what  devastation  must  be  pro- 
duced !  Add  to  this,  the  insult  and  disgrace, 
the  most  ruinous  of  all  losses,  to  men  capable 
of  reflection.'* 
Ol   n»n  "^^^  arguments  of  Demosthenes 

7..  'Y  prevailed ;  an  embassy  was  sent 
A   C  'idfl    ^^^^  Peloponnesus,  to  inflame  the 

*  '  *  hostility  of  that  country  against 
Philip ;  and  it  was  determined  to  assist  the 
Olynthians  with  an  army  of  Athenian  citizens. 
But  before  this  resolution  could  be  carried  into 
efiect,  Olynthos  was  no  more.  The  cavalry 
belonging  to  that  place  had  acted  with  great 
spirit  against  the  besiegers.  As  the  works  were 
too  ex^nsive  to  be  completely  invested,  the 
Olynthian  horsemen  made  frequent  incursions^ 
into  the  surrounding  territory,  where  they  not 
only  supplied  themselves  with  provisions  and 
forage,  but  beat  up  the  quarters,  attacked 
the  advanced  posts,  and  intercepted  the  con- 
voys of  the  enemy.  These  advantages  were 
chiefly  owing  to  the  merit  of  one  man.  In  the 
various  skirmishes,  as  well  as  in  the  two  gene- 
ral engagements  which  had  happened  since  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  Philip  perceived 
that  ApoUonides,  who  commanded  the  enemy  *s 
horse,  displayed  such  valour  and  abilities  as 
might  long  retard,  perhaps  altogether  defeat, 
the  success  of  his  undertaking.  His  secret 
emissaries  were  therefore  set  to  work ;  perfi- 
dious clamours  were  sown  among  the  populace 
of 'Olynthns ;  ApoUonides  was  publicly  accus- 
ed ;  and,  by  the  malignant  practices  of  traitors, 
condemned  to  banishment  on  a  suspicion  of 
treason.^  The  command  of  the  cavalry  was 
bestowed  on  Losthenes  and  Euthycrates,  two 
wretches  who  had  sold  their  country  to  Philip. 
Having  obtained  some  previous  successes,  which 
had  been  concerted  the  better  to  mask  their  de- 
signs, they-  advanced  against  a  Macedonian 
post ;  carried  it  at  the  first  onset ;  pursued  the 
flying  garrison ;  and  betrayed  their  own  troops 
into  an  ambush  prepared  by  the  enemy.  Sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  the  Olynthians  surren- 
dered their  arms ;  and  this  fatal  disaster  en- 
couraging the  Macedonian  partisans  within  the 
walls,  soon  opened  the  gates  of  Olynthus.^ 
The  conqueror  entered  in  triumph,  plundered 
and  demolished  the  city,  and  dragged  the  inha- 
bitants into  servitude.8  .  Lasthenes,  Euthy- 
crates,  and  their  associates,  shared  the  same, 

*!,  xmt  r»viirZ»XovTt  fTei/<w(.  tiKK»  ^tixti(  ;  ei  tii*  eixi <sy 
tvx  oto*  Tt  evTi;  ^w>.«TTf  «v,  trnvfun  iiininntrt  ujuit;*  q  seXXOf 
Tif  ;  mKK*  wTaiy  flu^*  6tvKn«rtTiit—T»v  airoirg*r«r«^  /t*«yrei 
«viii|,  II  01  vvv  »vct»p  A^XirxayMVy  tM»e  IkXaXfi,  tmut* 
f«\aix«i,  T«vTai  fuvujfic  ftn  7fM!|«i.  I  havo  oaed  a  liule 
fra^dom  with  the  **  »i»%i  BtvKurivmt,** 

5  Diodorat,  I.  xri.  S3.     - 

ff  Donioath.  de  Falaa  Logatione. 

7  lb  d. 

8  Four  reasom  cofMpired  to  prodooe  the  way'vn  treai- 
m«!iit  of  the  Olynthiana:  1.  Phthp  had  loat  a  freat  many 
men  in  theaiefa;  jtowwc  T»f  rr^mrtwr^tv  iv  r»n  tuxs* 


or  even  a  worse  fate.  Philip  is  said  to  have 
abandoned  them  to  the  indignant  rage  of  tiie 
Macedonian  soldiers,  who  butchered  them  al.*. 
most  before  his  eyes.  It  is  certain,  that  though 
his  mean  and  blind  ambition  often  employed 
treachery,  liis  justice  or  his  pride  always  de^ 
tested  the  traitor.^ 

The  conquest  of  Olynthus  put  Philip  in  pos- 
session of  the  region  of  Chalcis,  and  the  north- 
ern coast  of  iEgcan  sea ;  an  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory, which  rendered  his  dominions  on  that 
side  round  and  complete.  His  kingdom  was 
now  bounded,  on  the  north  by  the  ThraeiaQ 
possessions  of  Kersobleptes,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  territory  of  Phocis,  a  province  actually 
comprehending  the  straits  of  ThermopylsQ, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  different  di- 
vision of  Greece.  Besides  the  general  motives 
of  interest,  which  prompted  him  to  extend  his 
dominions,  he  discerned  the  peculiar  importance 
of  acquiring  the  ThermopyliB  and  the  Helles- 
pont, since  the  former  was  emphatically  styled 
the  Gates  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  formed  the 
only  communication  between  that  country  and 
the  fertile  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Greece,  ex- 
ceeding in  population  the  proportion  of  its  ex- 
tent and  fertility,  annually  drew  supplies  of 
com  from  those  northern  regions.  The  Athe- 
nians, in  particular,  had  settlements  even  in 
the  remote  peninsula  of  Grim  Tartary,  an- 
ciently called  the  Taurica  Chersonosus,  by 
means  of  which  they  purchased  and  imported 
the  superfluous  productions  of  that  remote 
climate.  10  Their  ships  could  only  sail  thither 
by  the  Hellespont ;  and  should  that  important 
strait  be  reduced  under  the  power  of  an 
enemy,  they  must  be  totally  excluded  from 
a  useful,  and  even  necessary,  branch  of  com- 
merce. 

Olvmn  Philip    perceived    these    conse- 

cvui  1*  qn«nce».  It  was  the  general  in- 
A  r  *KA!k  ^^"^  o^  <^1  ^he  Grecian  republics 
A.  u.  J40.  ^  ^^j^  Kersobleptes  and  the  Pho- 
cians,  which  was,  in  other  words,  to  defend 
the  Hellespont  and  Thermopylee.  The  in- 
terest of  the  Macedonian  was  diametrically 
opposite;  nor  could  he  expect  to  accomplish 
the  great  objects  of  his  reign,  unless  he 
first  rendered  himself  master  of  those  impor- 
tant posts.  Tbis  delicate  situation  furnished 
a  proper  exercise  for  the  dexterity  of  Philip. 
After  the  destruction  of  Olynthus,  he  celebrat- 
ed a  public  festival  of  gratitude  and  joy,  at  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Dium ;  to  which,  as  at 
the  Olympian  and  other  Grecian  games,  all  the 
republics  were  promiscuously  invited,  whetlier 
friends  or  enemies. '^  It  appears  that  several 
Athenians  assisted  at  these  magnificent  enter- 
tainments, which  lasted  nine  days,  in  honour 
of  tlie  Muses,  and  which  wanted  no  object  of 

/M»x<»'e  NTiCsXiv.  DioHor.  p.  450.  2.  I'he  Olynthiana 
had  received  hia  natural  brother*,  AriHtrus  and  Menelaus, 
accused  of  treaaon.  Jaatin.  I.  viii.  e.  ili.  3.  Philip  wanted 
money  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  in  other  cities;  «'<«f«>«fln»« 
Tt  •wri|v  (scil.  OXvv$«v)  %»t  rev;  iveixevvT«(  i^»vt^»w^ 
}ir»Aifvec,  iXa^VfMsritfXifrf  r«uTO  it  7f»|w$,  x^ q^srwv  ti 
a-ex,x.»v  fi;  rar  weXiftov  lusre^iirt.  4.  Diodorus  Immedi* 
ately  after  adds  thn  ft»urth  reason,  "  That  he  might  deter 
the noifrhhouring  ciiies  firom  oppoeiog  hia  roeaanrea."  Dio* 
dor,  p.  450. 

9  Demoaib.  Olynrh.  iii.  sect. :). 

10  Domnsthen.  in  Loptin. 

U  DriDos:b.  da  Falsa  l^jatiooo,  and    iodor.  p.  451. 
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elegance  or  splendoar,  that  either  art  could 
produce  or  wealth  could  purchase.  The  po- 
liteness and  condescending  affability  of  Fhilip 
obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his  recent  se- 
verity to  Olynthus ;  and  his  liberal  distribution 
of  the  spoils  of  tliat  unfortunate  city^  gained 
him  new  friends,  and  confirmed  the  attachment 
of  his  old  partisans. 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  rejoicing  and  festi- 
vity, Philip  seeois  not  to  have  forgotten,  one 
moment,  that  the  most  immediate  object  of  his 
policy  was  to  detach  the  Athenians  from  the 
cause  of  Phocis  and  Kersobleptes,  who  were 
both  their  allies.  For  this  purpose,  while  he 
courted  individuals  with  peculiar  address,  he 
determined  to  make  the  public  feel  Uie  incon- 
venience of  the  war,  the  better  to  prepare  them 
for  the  insidious  proposal  of  a  separate  peace. 
The  bad  conduct  of  Chares  leA  the  sea  open 
to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  silently  acquired 
a  considerable  naval  force.  Philip  began  to 
attack  the  Athenians  on  their  favourite  element. 
His  fleet  ravaged  their  tributary  islands  of  Lem- 
nos  and  Imbros ;  surprised  and  took  a  squa- 
dron of  Athenian  vessels,  stationed  on  the 
southern  coast  of  EubcBa ;  and,  encouraged  by 
these  advantages,  boldly  sailed  to  Attica,  made 
a  descent  on  the  shore  of  Maratlion,  repelled 
the  Athenian  cavalry,  headed  by  Deotimus,  ra- 
vaged the  territory,  and  carried  off  the  Sala- 
manian  galley.  From  tlience  they  proceeded 
to  the  islo  of  Salamis,  and  defeated  a  consider- 
able detachment  commanded  by  Charidemus. 
The  illustrious  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Sa- 
lamis-Were  effaced  by  the  insults  of  the  Mace- 
donians, whose  fleet  returned  home  in  triumph, 
adorned  with  hostile  spoils,  and  with  military 
and  naval  glory.^ 

The  activity  of  Philip  seconded  his  good  for- 
tune. His  intrigues  were  renewed  in  Eubcea. 
Under  pretence  of  delivering  the  island  from 
the  tyranny  and  extortions  of  Molossus,  the 
Athenian  commander,  be  landed  such  a  body 
of  troops  there,  as  proved  sufficient,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  adherents,  to  expel  the  Athe- 
nians. Sucfi  a  multiplication  of  calamities 
might  have  disgusted  that  people  with  the  war 
against  Philip,  whose  hostility,  directed  against 
them  alone,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  Pho- 
cians  and  Kersobleptes ;  when  secret  but  zeal- 


1  Both  DomoithaDei  hihI  Dlodorua  mention  an  anecdote 
vrhiob  does  honour  to  Phiiipj  and  itill  mora  to  Satyrua  the 
pl.iycr.  Afler  dinnor,  the  kio;,  occording  to  his  custom, 
WM  dislribnting  his  presents ;  amidtt  the  ffenerKi  festivity, 
Ba'ynis  nlnnn  wore  a  sad  connlenanee.  The  king  addron*- 
(fd  nim  kindly,  and  in  tho  langua^  of  the  timei,  desired 
him  to  nRk  a  boon.  Satyros  said,  that  such  presents  as 
n'hnrs  received  (cups  of  gold.  Sec.)  seemed  to  him  of  little 
vilue;  that  he  bhd  indeed  something  to  ask,  but  feared  a 
d'-^nioJ.  Philip  harini;  encouraged  him,  he  proceeded : 
"  A]>o!loph:ines  of  Pydna  was  my  friend :  at  his  death,  his 
two  dHU?htt>rs,  both  anirod  at  a  marriageable  ngo,  wore 
sent  A  Olynthus,  taken  captive,  and  subjected  to  all  the 
cilnmilies  of  servitude.  These  are  the  presents  I  request, 
not  with  any  design  unworthy  of  their  father  or  myself,  but 
that  I  may  |fivo  them  such  portions  as  shall  enable  them  to 
marry  happily.**  A|»o1lophanes  had  been  an  active  oppo« 
nont,  and  even  the  personal  mwmy,  of  Philip ;  yet  this 

Erince  granted  the  request  of  Batyrus,  and  enabled  him 
bnrally  to  provide  fur  the  daagh:ers  of  his  friend. 
3  In  the  chronology  of  these  events,  I  have  followed  Dr. 
Leiand.  See  his  \i(h  of  Philip,  vol.  li.  p.  43.  The  events 
lliemselvos  are  related  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  com- 
monly entitled  the  First  Philippic,  but  which  the  Doctor, 
with  great  probability,  considers  as  two  distinct  orations 
spoken  at  dlflbrent  tioies. 


ous  partisans  of  Macedon  arrived  at  Atheus, 
as  ambassadors  from  Eubcea,  commiasioned  to 
settle  amicably  all  differences  between  the  two 
countries.  They  observed,  that  Philip  had  lefl 
the  island  absolutely  free  and  independent ;  and 
that,  though  constrained  to  take  arms  in  de- 
fence of  his  allies,  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
making  peace  with  the  Athenians.  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  Eubcean  ambassadors  were 
enforced  by  the  influence  of  two  Athenians, 
Aristodemus  and  Neoptolemus,  the  first  dis- 
tinguished as  a  player,  the  second  as  a  player 
and  poet,  who  having  acquired  fortunes  in  Ma- 
cedon, returned  to  their  own  coi:ntry,  to  for- 
ward the  measures  of  their  liberal  protector. 
They  affirmed  that  the  king  of  Macedon  ear- 
nestly wished  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
repubUc ;  and  the  Athenians  paid  much  regard 
to  men,  whose  talents  were  then  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  who  had  remitted  the  riches  amassed 
in  a  foreign  country,  to  purchase  lands  in  At- 
tica, and  to  supply  with  alacrity  the  exigences 
of  the  public  service. 

Demosthenes  saw  through  these  dark  and 
deep  artifices;'  but  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
alarm  the  unsuspecting  credulity  of  his  coun- 
trymen. On  a  future  occasion,  after  the  plot 
had  become  manifest,  he  upbraids  their  careless 
indifference  and  delusion  at  this  important  cri- 
sis. **  Had  you  been  spectators  in  the  theatre, 
and  not  deliberating  on  matters  of  the  highest 
moment,  you  could  not  have  heard  Neoptole- 
mus with  more  indulgence,  nor  me  with  more 
resentment^'^ 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  tho  assembly, 
when  ^schines  returned  from  his  Peloponne- 
sian  embassy.  He  had  assembled  the  great 
council  of  the  Arcadians ;  revealed  to  them  the 
dangerous  views  of  Philip,  which  threatened 
the  liberty  of  Greece ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
powerful  opposition  of  Hieronymus,  and  other 
Macedonian  partisans,  had  engaged  that  people 
to  approve  the  patriot  zeal  of  Athens,  and  to 
deliberate  on  taking  arms  in  the  common  cause. 
In  relating  the  success  of  his  embassy,  he  in- 
veighed with  great  severity  against  those  mer- 
cenary traitors,  who  had  sold  the  interests  of 
their  country  to  a  cruel  tyrant  The  Greeks 
had  full  warning  of  their  danger.  The  miser- 
able fate  of  Olynthus  ought  ever  to  be  before 
their  eyes.  At  his  return  through  Peloponnesus, 
he  had  beheld  a  sight  sufficient  to  melt  the  roost 
obdurate  heart;  thirty  voung  Olynthians,  of 
both  sexes,  driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  as  a  pre- 
sent from  Philip  to  some  of  the  unworthy  in- 
struments of  his  ambition.* 

The  susceptible  and  ever-varying  temper  of 
the  multitude  was  deeply  affected  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  ^chines;  the  pacific  advices  of 
Neoptolemus  and  his  associates  were  forgotten ; 
war  and  reyenge  again  echoed  through  tho  as- 
sembly. At  the  requisition  of  ^schines,  am- 
bassadors were  despatched  to  confirm  the  hostile 
resolutions  of  the  Arcadians,  and  to  awaken  the 
terror  of  the  neighbouring  republics.  The  Athe- 
nian youth  were  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Agraulos  to  swear  irreconcilable  hatred  against 


3  Demosthen.  de  Chersoneso,  et  de  Pace. 

4  Demosthen.  de  Chersoneto. 

5  Domosthon.  de  Falsa  Lef«tiooe,  ttu  5. 
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Philip  and  the  Macedoaians ;  and  the  most  aw- 
ful imprecatious  were  denounced  against  the 
mercenary  traitors  who  co-operated  with  the 
public  enemy.  This  fermentation  might  at 
length  have  purified  into  strong  and  decisive 
measures;  and  had  Philip  possessed  only  an 
ordinary  degree  of  vigilance,  a  confederacy 
might  have  been  yet  formed  in  Greece  sufllcient 
to  repel  the  Macedonian  arms.  But  that  con- 
summate politician  thought  nothing  done  while 
any  tiling  was  neglected;  and,  as  he  allowed 
not  the  slightest  opportunity  to  pass  unimprov- 
ed, he  often  derived  very  important  benefits 
from  seemingly  inconsiderable  causes. 

An  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Phrynon,  a  man 
wealthy  and  powerful^  had  been  attacked,  rob- 
bed, and  confined  by  some  Macedonian  soldiers, 
who  obliged  him  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  a 
▼ery  considerable  ransom.^  As  this  violence 
had  been  committed  during  the  fifteen  days  of 
truce  that  followed  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  Phrynon  very  judiciously  supposed 
that  the  kins  of  Macedon,  who  had  long  been 
ambitious  of  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Grecian 
confederacy,  would  not  abet  this  act  of  injustice 
and  impiety.  He  had  therefore  requested  his 
countrymen,  who  at  that  time  prepared  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Philip  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  to 
join  him  in  commission  with  Ctesiphon,  a  man 
of  experience  and  capacity,  who  had  been  al- 
ready named  to  that  embassy;  imagining  tliat  by 
appearing  in  a  public  character,  he  might  the 
more  easily  recover  the  ransom  and  other  mo- 
nies that  had  been  unjustly  extorted  from  him. 
Having  arrived  in  Macedon,  the  ambassadors 
were  received  and  treated  by  Philip  with  un- 
common politeness  and  respect';  their  demands 
were  most  obligingly  granted,  or  rather  pre- 
vented ;  the  king  apologised  to  Phrynon  for  the 
ignorant  rusticity  of  his  soldiers,  which  had  led 
them  to  act  so  unwarrantably ;  and  he  lament- 
ed both  to  Phrynon  and  Ctesiphon,  the  neces- 
sity of  their  present  mission,  since  he  had  no- 
thing more  sincerely  at  heart  than  to  live  on 
good  terms  with  their  republic.^  At  their  re- 
turn to  Athens,  the  representations  of  such  men 
could  not  be  without  weight;  nor  could  they 
fail  being  extremely  favourable  to  the  king  of 
Macedon. 

Another  incident  followed,  which  was  im- 
proved with  no  less  dexterity .8  At  the  taking 
and  sack  of  Olynthus,  Stratocles  and  Eucrates, 
two  Athenians  of  distinction,  had  been  seized 
and  carried  into  Macedon.  By  some  accident 
these  men  had  not  been  released  with  the  other 
prisoners.  Their  relations  were  anxious  -for 
th^ir  safety,  and  therefore  applied  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  a  proper  person  might.be  sent  to 
treat  of  their  ransom.  Aristodemus  was  em- 
ployed in  this  commission,  but  was  more  atten- 
tive to  paying  his  court  than  performing  his 
duty ;  and,  at  his  return  home  neglected  to  give 
an  account  of  his  negotiation.  Philip,  mean 
while,  whose  vigilance  never  slept,  and  who 
well  knew  the  hostile  resolutions  in  agitation 
against  him  at  Athens,  released  the  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  dismissed  them  with  the 


6  JBachiavt  de  Faba  Legattooe. 

7  Id.  ibid. 


8  Id.  ibid. 


highest  expressions  of  reffard.  Moved  by  grati- 
tude, Stratocles  appeared  in  the  assembly,  bla- 
zoned forth  the  praises  of  the  king  of  Macedon, 
and  loudly  complained  against  the  careless  in- 
difference of  Aristodemus,  who  had  neglected 
to  report  his  embassy.^ 

The  artful  player,  thus  called  upon  to  act  hit 
part,  excused  his  omitting  to  relate  one  example 
of  kindness,  in  a  man  who  had  recently  given 
so  many  proofs  of  the  most  unbounded  genero- 
sity. He  expatiated  on  the  candour  and  bene- 
volence of  Philip,  and  especially  on  his  pro. 
found  respect  for  the  republic,  with  which,  he 
assured  them,  the  king  of  Macedon  was  earnest 
to  conclude  a  peace,  and  even  to  enter  into  an 
alhance,  on  the  most  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous terms.  He  probably  reminded  them 
of  the  misfortunes  which  had  attended  their 
arms  since  they  commenced  war  against  this 
prince.  Fifteen  hundred  talents  expended  with 
disgrace;  seventy-five  dependent  cities,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Chalcidic  region,  lost  irrecover- 
ably; Olynthus  destroyed;  Eubcea  revolted; 
Athens  dishonoured  and  exhausted ;  and  Mace- 
don more  powerful  and  more  respected  than  at 
any  former  period.  This  representation  did  not 
exceed  the  truth ;  and  the  calamities  of  the  wai 
had  long  inclioed  to  peace  the  more  moderate 
and  judicious  portion  of  the  assembly.  The 
artificial  generosity  of  Philip,  in  his  treatment 
of  Phrynon  and  Stratocles,  blazoned  by  the 
eloquence  of  Aristodemus,  fixed  the  wavering 
irresolution  of  the  multitude.  The  military 
preparations  were  suspended.-  Even  Demos 
thenes  and  ^schines  yielded  to  the  torrent;  and 
imaginmg  that  a  bad  peace  was  better  than  a 
bad  war  (since  it  was  impossible  to  expect  suc- 
cess from  the  fluctuating  councils  of  their  coun- 
try,) supported  a  decree^o  of  Philocrates  for 
sending  a  herald  and  ambassadors  to  discover 
the  real  intentions  of  Philip,  and  to  hearken  to 
the  terms  of  accommodation  with  which  he  had 
so  long  amused  them. 

The  ministers  appointed  to  this  commission 
seem  to  have  been  purposely  chosen  among  men 
of  opposite  principles,  who  might  mutually  be 
checks  on  each  other.  Phrynon,  Ctesiphon, 
Aristodemus,  and  Philocrates,  who  had  uni* 
formly  testified  their  confidence  in  the  king  of 
Macedon,  were  opposed  by  ^scbines  and  De- 
mosthenes, who  had  long  discovered  tlieir  sus- 
picions of  that  prince.  To  the  embassy  were 
added  Nausidesand  Dercyllus,  men  distinguish- 
ed by  the  public  offices  which  they  had  discharg- 
ed with  equal  patriotism  and  fidelity;  Jatrocles, 
the  chosen  friend  of  £schinee;  and  Cimon, 
illustrioas  for  the  name  he  bore,  which  descend- 
ed to  him  from  the  greatest  and  most  fortunate 
of  the  Athenian  commanders.  The  whole  num- 
ber amounted  to  ten,  besides  Agalocreon  of 
TenedoB,  who  was  sent  on  the  partof  th^Greek 
islands  in  alliance  with  Athens. ^^ 

Thus  far  contemporary  authors  agree;  but  in 
describing  the  events  which  followed  the  de* 
parture  of  the  ambassadors,  all  is  inconsistency 
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ftnd  contndicUoB.  Tbe  mirandentandingr  that 
arose  between  iEsehinee  end  Demoethenes,  the 
former  of  whom  was  impeached  by  the  latter, 
famish  us,  in  the  accusation  and  defence,  with 
the  fullest  and  most  diffuse,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  least  authentic,  materials,  that  present 
themselves  in  any  passage  of  Grecian  history. 
The  whole  train  of  the  negotiation,  as  well  as 
the  events  connected  with  it,  are  represented  in 
colours  the  most  discordant;  facts  are  asserted 
and  denied;  while  both  parties  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  tbe  assembly  before  which  they 
spoke,  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  ev<m 
to  the  evidence  of  public  decrees  and  records; 
circumstances  that  must  appear  very  extraordi- 
nary, unless  we  consider  that  suborning  of  wit- 
neases,  perji^ry,  and  even  the  falsifying  of  laws 
and  records,  were  crimes  not  unosuid  at  Athens.^ 
Amidst  this  confusion,  the  discerning  eye  of 
criticism  would  vainly  endeavour  to  penetrate 
the  truth.  £schines  was  indeed  acquitted  by 
his  countrymen.  But  nothing  positive  can  be 
learned  from  a  partial  sentence,  pronounced 
three  years  after  the  alleged  crimes  had  been 
committed,  when  the  power  of  PhUip  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  alarming  degree,  as  gave  his 
faction  a  decided  ascendant  even  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly. 

To  disentangle  such  perplexity, 
we  shall  keep  chiefly  to  thoee  facts 
which  are  aUowed  on  both  sides, 
deducing  from  them  such  conse- 
quences as  seem  most  natural  and 
probable.  In  the  course  of  one  year, 
three  embassies  were  sent  to  Philip;  tbe  first 
to  propose  a  peace,  the  second  to  ratify  it,  the 
third  to  see  the  conditions  of  it  observed ;  and 
in  that  space  of  time  Kersobleptes,  being  strip- 
ped of  his  dominions,  was  reduced  into  captivi- 
ty, and  Philip  having  seized  Thermopylie,  in- 
vaded Phocis,  and  destroyed  the  twenty-two 
cities  of  that  province  in  less  than  twenty-two 
days.  Nor  was  this  all:  a  foreign  prince  having 
made  himself  master  of  Thermopyle  and  the 
Hellespont,  the  most  valuable  rafeguards  of 
Greece-Having  invaded  and  desolated  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  Grecian  republic,  th4\  most  respecta- 
ble for  its  antiquity,  power,  and  wealth,  the  seat 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  of  the  revered 
oracle'of  Delphi — These  daring  measures  tended 
so  little  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  Greece,  that 
the  king  of  Macedon  had  no  sooner  accomplish- 
ed them,  than  he  threatened  to  attack  Athens 
(veho  weakly  lamented  calamities  which  she 
had  neither  prudence  nor  courage  to  prevent)  at 
tite  head  of  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic states. 

Such  extraordinary  transactions,  of  which 
history  scarcely  offers  another  example  for  the 
instruction  of  posterity,  Demosthenes  ascribes 
entirely  to  the  corruption  and  perfidy  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors.  ^  The  felicity  of  Phi- 
lip,'' he  says,  "consists  chiefly  in  this;  that 
having  occasion  for  traitors,  fortune  has  given 
him  men  treacherous  and  corrupt  beyond  his 
most  sanguine   hopes  and  prayers."^     This, 
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doubtless,  is  the  exaggeration  of  an  orator,  de- 
sirous by  every  means  to  blacken  the  character 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy,  and  particu- 
larly thai  of  his  adversary  iEschines.  Yet  it 
will  appear,  from  the  most  careful  survey  of  the 
events  of  those  times,  that  the  incapacity  and 
neglect,  if  not  the  treason,  of  the  Athenian  mi- 
nisters, greatly  contributed  to  the  suooess  of  the 
Macedonian  arms. 

From  the  first  moment  of  their  depaitare 
from  Athens,  the  ambassadors  began  to  betray 
their  mutual  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  ea^ 
other's  fidelity.  The  dangsrous  character  of 
Philocrates  was  equally  dreaded  by  Aschines 
and  Demosthenes;'  and  the  latter,  if  we  may 
believe  his  rival,  so  much  disgusted  the  other 
ambassadors,  by  the  morose  severity  of  his  tem- 
per, that  they  had  almost  excluded  him  their 
society ;  a  circumstance  rendered  credible,  not 
merely  by  the  partial  evidence  of  an  adversary, 
but  by  the  resentment  and  indignation  always 
expressed  by  Demosthenes  against  the  beha- 
viour of  his  colleagues.  Having  arrived  at  Fella, 
they  were  introduced  to  an  audience;  and  spoke, 
as  had  been  agreed  on,  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority.  The  discourse  of  .£schines  was  the 
most  copious  and  elaborate,  but  seemed  rather 
calculated  for  gtjnmf  merit  with  the  Athenian 
assembly,  than  for  influencing  tbe  conduct  of 
Philip.  ^'He  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the 
king,  the  favours'  of  the  Athenians  towards  his 
ancestors;  the  distressed  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Amyntas;  the  solicitations  of  Euridic^; 
and  the  generous  interpositions  of  Iphierates,  to 
whom  the  family  of  Phil;p  owed  the  crown  of 
Macedon.  Having  touched  slightly  on  the  un 
grateful  returns  made  by  Ptolemy  and  Perdic 
cas,  he  dwelt  on  the  injustice  of  those  hostilities 
which  Philip  had  committed  against  tbe  re- 
public, especially  in  taking  Amphipolis,  which 
his  father  Amyntas  had  acknowledged  to  be  a 
dependent  colony  of  Athens.  He  msisted  on 
the  impropriety  of  retaining  this  possession, 
which  as  it  could  not  be  claimed  by  any  ancient 
title,  neither  could  it  be  held  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  not  being  e&inod  in  any  war  between 
the  two  states.  In  Uie  time  of  profound  peace 
between  Athens  and  Macedon,  Philip  had  taken 
from  the  Amphipolitans  an  Athenian  city, 
which  it  concerned  his  justice  and  his  honour 
to  restore,  without  delay,  to  its  lawful  and  ac- 
knowledged owners.*' 

Had  iEschines  wished  to  furnish  Philip  with 
a  pretence  for  protractmg  the  negotiation,  he 
could  not  have  done  it  more  effectually  than  by 
such  a  demand.  It  could  not  possibly  be  ex- 
pected, that  a  victorioois  monarch  should  set 
bounds  to  his  own  triumphs,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  tamely  surrendering  one  of  the 
most  important  of  his  acquisitions.  In  this  light 
the  proposal  appeared  to  Demosthenes,  who 
thought  that  his  colleague  had  totally  forgotten 
the  object  of  the  embassy,  the  distressed  state  of 
Athens,  how  greatly  the  people  had  been  ha- 
rassed by  the  war,  and  how  eagerly  they  wished 
for  peace.  It  was  now  his  ovm  turn  to  speak 
before  a  prince  whom  he  had  often  and  highly 
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ofibaded,  whose  character  and  actiomi  he  had 
ever  viewed  and  represented  with  the  utmoat 
severity ;  but  whom,  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
was  his  bnsiness  to  soothe  rather  than  to  irri- 
tate. The  novelty  of  the  sitaation  might  have 
discouoaried  a  man  of  leas  sensibility  than  De- 
mosthenes. The  envious  jealousy  of  his  ool- 
leagues  was  prepared  to  listen,  with  a  malicious 
ear,  to  those  irresistible  arguments  which  the 
orator  is  said  to  have  promised,  with  a  very  un- 
becoming confidence  i  the  Macedonian  courtiers 
expected  some  prodigy  of  eloquence  from  the 
perpetual  opponent  of  their  admired  master. 
Amidst  the  sUent  suspense  of  an  unfavourable 
audience,  Demosthenes  began  to  speak  with 
•mgrateful  hesitation,  and  afler  uttering  a  few 
obKure  and  interrupted  sentences,  his  memory 
totally  forsook  him.  Philip  endeavoured  to  re- 
move his  embarrassment  with  a  mortifying  po- 
liteness, telling  him  that'  he  was  not  now  in  a 
theatre,^  where  such  an  accident  might  be  at- 
tended with  disagreeable  consequences;  and, 
exhorting  him  to  take  time  for  recollection,  and 
to  pursue  his  intended  discourse.  Demosthenes 
again  began,  but  without  better  success.  The 
assembly  beheld  his  confusion  with  a  malignant 
pleasure ;  and  the  ambassadors  were  ordered  to 
withdraw. 

After  a  proper  interval,  they  were  summoned 
to  the  royal  presenoe.  Philip  received  them 
with  great  dignity,  and  answered  with  precision 
and  elegance  the  arguments  respectively  used  by 
the  several  speakers,  particularly  those  of  £s- 
chines.  The  confused  hints  of  Demosthenes  he 
passed  over  with  merited  neglect ;  thus  proving 
to  tlie  world,  that  the  man  who  had  ever  ar- 
raigned him  with  most  severity  in  the  tumultu- 
ous assemblies  of  Greece,  had  not  dared  to  say 
any  thing  in  his  presence  which  deserved  the 
smallest  notice  or  reply.  The  ambassadors  were 
Ihen  invited  to  an  entertainment,  when  Demos- 
thenes is  said  to  have  behaved  witfi  great  weak- 
ness, and  where  Philip  displayed  such  powers 
of  merriment  and  festivity,  as  eclipsed  his  talents 
for  negotiation  and  war.  The  ambassadors  were 
persuaded  of  his  candour  and  sincerity,  and 
dismissed  with,  a  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  assuring  them  that^iis  intentions  were 
tnily  pacific,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  consented 
to  an  alliance  with  him,  he  would  fteely  indulge 
those  sentiments  of  afibction  and  respect  which 
he  had  ever  entertained  for  their  republic 

The  mortification  which  Demosthenes  had 
received,  made  him  at  first  vent  his  chagrin  by 
condemning  the  conduct  of  hb  colleagues  i  but 
when  he  reflected,  that  a  fair  represeniation  of 
facts  would  greatly  depreciate  his  character  at 
Athens,  policy  prevailed  over  resentment.  He 
began  privatoly  to  tamper  with  his  companions 
on  the  road,  freely  ndlied  the  confbsion  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed,  extolled  the  ready 
gaoius  and  memory  of  jfischines ;  and  endea* 
▼oured,  by  promises  and  flattery,  to  ingratiate 
hinuelf  with  those  whom  his  recent  behaviour 
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had  justly  provoked  and  disgusted.  In  a  con- 
versation at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  masterly  reasoning  of  the  king  of 
Maoedon.  The  ambassadors  all  joined  in  the 
pmises  of  this  extraordinary  man.  iEschines 
admired  the  strength  and  perspicuity  with  which 
he  had  answered  their  respective  discourses;  and 
Ctesiphon  cried  out  in  transport,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  he  had  never  beheld  a  man 
of  such  a  polite  and  engaging  deportment.  De- 
mosthenes then  artlblly  said,  ^«  he  apprehended 
they  would  not  venture  to  make  such  represen- 
tations to  the  Athenian  assembly ;  that  their 
honour  and  safety  required  them  to  be  consistent 
in  their  reports ;"  to  which  they  all  assented ; 
and  Machines  acknowledges,  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  entreaties  of  his  rival  to  pro- 
mise, that  he  would  give  a  favourable  and  false 
account  of  the  behaviour  of  Demosthenes,  and 
assure  the  people  of  Athens,  that  he  had  spoken 
with  dignity  and  firmness  on  the  affair  of  Am- 
phipolis. 

According  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the 
ambassadors  first  reported  the  success  of  their 
negotiation,  and  delivered  the  letter  of  Philip, 
to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred.  They  ex- 
plained, in  order,  what  each  had  said  in  presence 
of  the  king ;  when  Demosthenes,  rising  up  the 
last,  affirmed  with  his  usual  oath  of  assevera- 
tion,* M  that  the  ambassadors  had  not  spoken  in 
the  senate  as  they  did  before  Philip ;  that  they 
had  spoken  much  bettor  in  Macedon  i*^  he  then 
moved,  that  they  should  be  honoured  with  a 
crown  of  sacred  olive,^  and  invited  next  day  to 
an  entertainment  in  the  Prytaneom.7 

The  day  following,  they  made  their  report  to 
the  assembly  of  the  people;  when  the  ambassa- 
dors, finding  the  subject  not  disagreeable  to  their 
hearers,  expatiated  on  the  politeness,  condescen- 
sion, eloquence,  and  abilities  of  the  prince,  ^ith 
whom  their  republic  was  ready  not  only  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace,  but  to  contract  an  alliance. 
Having  allowed  them  to  exhaust  this  fertile 
subject,  Demosthenes  at  length  arose,  and,  after 
those  contortions  of  body,  which,  if  we  believe 
his  adversary,  were  familiar  to  him,  declared, 
that  he  was  equally  surprised  at  those  who,  in  a 
deliberation  of  such  importance,  could  telk  of 
such  trifles,  and  at  those  who  could  endure  to 
hear  them,  ^  The  negotiation  may  be  briefly 
reported.  Here  is  the  decree  by  which  we  are 
commissioned.  We  have  executed  this  commis- 
sion. Hera  is  Philip^s  answer  (pointing  to  the 
letter.)  You  have  only  to  examine  ito  contente.** 
A  confused  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly,some 
applauding  the  strength  and  precision  of  the 
speech,  others  condemning  the  asperity  of  the 
speaker.  As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  De« 
moethenes  thus  proceeded :  **■  Tou  shall  see  how 
I  will  lop  off  those  superfluous  matteis,  £s- 
chines  praises  the  memory  and  eloquence  of 
Philip,  hi  which,  however,  I  find  nothing  ex« 
traordinary,  since  any  other  man,  placed  in  the 
same  advantageous  cifcumstaaces  of  rank  and 
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fortune,  would  be  equally  attended  to  and  ad- 
mired. CtesiphoD  praises  the  gracefulness  and 
dignity  of  his  person ;  my  colleague  Aristode- 
mus  does  not  yield  to  him  in  these  particulars. 
Others  admire  his  mirth  and  gayety  at  table ; 
yet  in  such  qualities  Philocrates  excels  himJ 
But  this  is  unseasonable.  I  shall  therefore  draw 
up  a  decree  for  convening  an  extraordinary  as- 
sembly, to  deliberate  on  the  peace  and  the  alii- 
ance/'a 

The  decree  was  proposed  on  the  eighth  of 
March,  and  the  assembly  was  fixed  for  the  se- 
venteenth of  the  same  month.  In  the  interval, 
arrived,  as  ambassadors  from  Philip,  Antipater, 
tRe  most  respected  of  his  ministers ;  Parmenio, 
the  bravest  of  his  generals ;  and  Eurylochus,  who 
united,  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  the  praise  of 
eloquence  and  valour.  Parmenio  had  been 
employed  in  the,  siege  of  Halus,  a  place  filled 
with  malcontents  from  Thessaly,  who  still  re- 
sisted the  Macedonian  power  in  that  country. 
That  he  might  have  leisure  to  join  his  colleagues, 
Parmenio  ordered  the  siege  to  be  converted  into 
a  blockade;  and  the  merit  of  three  such  ambas- 
sadors sufficiently  announced  the  important  par- 
poses  which  Philip  wished  to  effect  by  the  pre- 
seilt  negotiation.  They  were  received  with  great 
distinction  by  the  senate,  and  (what  seems  ex- 
traordinary) lodged  in  the  house  of  Demosthe- 
nes, who  was  careful  to  adorn  their  seats  in  the 
theatre,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  every  other 
mark  of  honour.'  Haying  been  introduced,  on 
tlie  appointed  day,  into  the  assembly,  they  de- 
clared the  object  of  their  commission,  to  con- 
clude in  the  name  of  their  master  a  peace  and 
alliance  with  the  people  of  Athens.  Demosthe- 
nes, in  an  elaborate  speech,  urged  the  expediency 
of  listening  to  their  demands ;  but  without  neg- 
lecting the  interest  of  the  Athenian  allies.  JEb- 
chines  delivered  the  same  opinion,  and  severely 
reproached  Philocrates^  who  urged  the  necessity 
of  precipitating  the  treaty.  The  two  first  days 
were  spent  in  debate;  but  on  the  third,  the  in- 
fluence of  Philocrates  prevailed,  chiefly,  if  we 
believe  Demosthenes,  by  the  unexpected  acces- 
sion of  ^schines  to  that  party.  He,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  inter- 
est of  Kersobleptes,  declared  that  he  had  now 
altered  his  opinion.  That  peace  was  necessary 
for  Athens,  and  ought  not  to  be  retarded  .by  the 
slow  deliberations  of  other  powers.  That  the 
circumstances  of  the  republic  were  changed ; 
and  that,  in  their  actual  situation,  it  was  an  idle 
vanity  to  attend  to  those  who  flattered  them 
with  pompous  panegyrics  of  the  magnanimity 
of  their  ancestors;  since  the  weakness  of  Athens 
was  no  longer  called  on  to  undertake  the  pro- 
tection of  every  state  that  could  not  defend  its 
own  cause."* 

Demosthenes  had  formerly  suspected  the  trea- 
chery of  JSschines ;  but  -  this  speech  fully  con- 
vinced him,  that  if  his  adversary  had  not  before 
sold  himself  to  Philip,  he  had  then  been  tam- 
pered with,  and  gaineid  by  the  Macedonian  am- 
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bassadors.  But  Demosthenes,  and  the  assembly 
in  general,  saw  the  necessity  of  immediately 
ratifying  the  peace  with  that  prince,  who  had 
actually  taken  the  field  in  Thrace;  along  the 
coast  of  which  the  Athenians  still  possessed  Ser- 
num,  Doriscus,  and  several  other  tributary 
cities.  A  decree  was  proposed  for  this  purpose 
and  ambassadors  were  named,  who  might,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  repair  to  Philip,  in  order 
mutually  to  give  and  receive  the  oaths  and  rati- 
fications of  the  treaty  just  concluded  at  Athens. 
The  ambassadors  were  Eubulus,  JSschines, 
Ct^phon,  Democrates,  and  Cleon ;  the  princi- 
pal of  whom,  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  Ma^ 
cedonian  interest,  contrived  various  pretences  to 
delay  their  departure.  In  this  interval,  Kerso 
bleptes  met  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  which  we 
have  already  taken  notice;  and  Philip,  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  his  intrigues,  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  cities  of  Serrium  and  Doris- 
cus, which  readily  submitted  to  his  arms.* 
Upon  intelligence  of  the  latter  event,  the  Athe- 
nians despatched  Euclides  to  inform  the  king  of 
Macedon,  that  the  places  which  he  had  taken 
belonged  to  Athens ;  to  which  he  coldly  replied, 
that  he  had  not  been  so  instructed  by  his  am- 
bassadora,  nor  was  there  any  mention  of  th<ise 
cities  in  the  treaty  recently  signed,  but  not  yet 
ratified,  between  the  two  powers. 

JEschines  and  his  colleagues  still  delayed  to 
set  out,  although  the  conduct  of  Philip  con- 
tinually urged  Uie  necessity  of  hastening  their 
departure.  They  were  finally  ordered  to  be 
gone,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  proposed  hy 
Demosthenes,'  who  was  unable  to  prevail  on  the 
Athenians,  till  it  was  too  late,  to  pay  due  regard 
to  the  interest  of  Kersobleptes.  In  twenty-five 
days  the  Athenian  ministers  arrived  at  Pella,  a 
journey  which  they  might  have  performed  in 
six:  and  instead  of  directly  proceeding  to  Phi- 
lip, who  was  employed  in  reducing  the  cities  on 
the  Prepontis,  they  patiently  waited,  abore 
three  weeks,  the  return  of  that  monarch  to  his 
capital.  During  their  residence  in  Pella,  they 
were  joined  by  Demosthenes,  who,  at  his  own 
request,  had  been  added  to  this  commission, 
under  pretence  of  ransoming  some  Athenian 
captives,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  his  colleagues.  Philip  at  leng^ 
arrived :  the  ambassadors  were  called  to  an 
audience.  On  this  occasion  they  spoke,  not  as 
formerly,  according  to  their  respective  ages,  but 
in  an  order,  if  we  believe  £schines,  first  esta- 
blished by  the  impudence  of  Demosthenes ; 
whose  discourse,  as  represented  by,  his  adver 
sary,  must  have  appeared  highly  ridiculous, 
even  in  an  age  when  the  decent  formality  of 
public  transactions  was  little  known  or  re- 
garded. 

Anticipating  his  more  experienced  colleagues, 
he  observed,  ^That  they  were  unfortunately 
divided  in  their  views  and  sentiments.  That 
his  own  were  strictly  conformable  to  those  of 
Philip.  From  the  beginning  he  had  advised  a 
peace  and  alliance  with  Macedon.  That  he 
had  procured  all  possible  honours  for  the  am- 
bassadors of  that  country  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Athens,  and  had  aflerwards  escorted 
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their  journey  tt  far  as  Thebet.  He  knew  that 
his  good  intentions  had  been  misrepresented  to 
Philip,  on  account  of  some  expressions  that 
had  dropped  from  him  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly. But  if  he  had  denied  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  thst  prince  in  beauty,  in  drinking,  and 
in  debate,'  it  was,  because  he  believed  such 
qualities  to  belong  to  a  woman,  a  spunge,  and 
a  hireling  rhetorician  and  sophist,  rather  than 
to  a  warlike  monarch,  and  mighty  conqueror.** 
This  extraordinary  apology  excited  the  derision 
of  the  Macedonian  courtien^  and  made  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  hold  down  their  heads 
in  confiision.B 

^Bchines  first  recovered  his  composure;  and 
modestly  addressing  Philip,  observed,  ^That 
the  present  was  not  a  proper  occasion  for  the 
Athenian  ministers  to  praise  or  to  defend  their 
own  conduct.  They  had  been  deemed  worthy 
of  their  commission  by  the  republic  which  em- 
ployed them,  and  to  which  alone  they  were 
accountable.'  Their  actual  business  was  to 
receive  Philip's  oath  in  ratification  of  the  treaty 
already  concluded  on  the  part  of  Athens.  The 
military  preparations  carrying  on  in  every  part 
of  If  acedon  could  not  but  excite  their  fears  for 
the  unhappy  Phoeians.  But  he  entreated  Philip, 
that,  if  he  was  determined  to  gratify  the  The- 
bans  by  making  war  on  that  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, he  would  make^  at  least  a  proper  distinc- 
tion between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  The 
sacriligeons  violators  of  the  temple  ought  to 
be  punished  with  due  severity ;  the  state  itself 
must  be  spared ;  since  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  Greece  guard  the  safety  of  every  Amphic- 
tyonic  city.  iEschines  then  spoke,  in  the  se- 
verest terms,  against  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  the  Thebans,  who,  he  ventured  to  prophesy, 
would  repay  the  partiality  of  Philip  with  the 
same  fidsehood  and  ingratitude  with  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  requite  their  for- 
mer allies  and  benefactors." 

The  discourse  of  iEschines,  though  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  move  the  resolutions  of  the 
king,  was  well  calculated  to  raise  the  credit  of 
the  speaker,  when  it  should  be  reported  in  his 
own  country.  Philip  confined  himself  to  vi^ue 
expressions  of  fbtendship  and  respect  The 
ambassadors  of  Thebes  were  already  at  Pella, 
a  circumstance  which  furnished  him  with  a 
pretence  for  declining  to  make  an  explicit  de- 
claration in  favour  of  Phocis.  But  he  hinted 
his  compassionate  concern  for  that  republic; 
and  requested  the  Athenians  to  accompany  him 
to  Tbessaly,  that  he  might. avail  himself  of 
their  abilities  and  experience  to  eettle  the  af- 
fairs of  that  country,  which  required  his  im- 
mediate presence.  Extraordinary  as  this  de- 
mand  was,  the  Athenians  readily  compiled  with 
it,  notwithstanding  the  king,  who  had  ordered 
his  army  to  march,  was  attended  in  this  expe- 
dition by  the  ambassadors  of  Thebes,  who,  as 
well  as  the  Athenians,  were  daily  entertained 
at  bis  table,  and  whose  views  were  diametri- 
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cally  opposite  to  the  interests  both  of  Phocis  and 
of  Athensjo 

Olvmn  "^^^  unhappy  and  distracted  silu- 

cvui  2.*  '■****^  ®^  ^*  former  republic  pro- 
A  r  1AQ  m>*®<^  <^  speedy  issue  to  the  Sacred 
A.  v..o*».  ^^^  ^fhich,  for  more  than  two 
years,  had  heen  feebly  carried  on  between  the 
Phoeians  on  one  side,  and  the  Thebans  and 
Locrians  on  the  other,  by  such  petty  incursions 
and  ravages  as  indicated  the  inveterate  rancour 
of  combatants,  who  still  retained  the  desire  of 
hurting,  after  they  had  lost  the  power.>i  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  that  time,  the  Atheni- 
ans, amused  by  their  negotiation  with  Philip, 
afforded  no  assistance  to  their  unfortunate  al- 
lies. The  treasures  of  Delphi,  immense  as  they 
were,  at  length  began  to  fail.  The  Phoeians, 
thus  abandoned  and  exhausted,  reflected  witli 
terror  and  remorse  on  their  |>a8t  conduct ;  and, 
in  order  to  make  atonement  for  their  sacrile- 
gious violations  of  the  temple,  instituted  a  ju- 
dicial inquiry  against  Phaleucus,  their  general. 
Slid  his  accomplices,  in  plundering  the  dedica- 
tions to  Apollo.13  Several  were  condemned  to 
death ;  Phaleucus  was  deposed ;  and  the  Pho- 
eians, having  performed  these  substantial  acts 
of  justice,  which  tended  to  remove  the  odium 
that  had  long  adhered  to  their  cause,  solicited 
with  better  hopes  of  success  the  assistance  €f 
Sparta  and  Athens. 

But  the  crafty  Archidamus,  who  had  long*  di- 
rected the  Spartan  councils,  considered  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Phoeians  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  urge  the  claim  of  his  own  republic  to  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Delphic  temple ;  and  ac- 
tually sent  ambassadors  into  Tbessaly,  to  con- 
fer with  the  king  of  Macedon  on  that  subject '^ 
The  Athenians  paid  more  attention  to  the  re- 
quest of  their  allies,  who,  as  an  inducement  to 
excite  their  activity,  offered  to  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  towns  of  Nicca,  Alpenus,  and 
Thronium,  which  commanded  the  straits  of 
ThermopylflB.  But  this  salutary  plan,  which 
might  have  retarded  the  fate  of  Greece,  was 
defeated  by  Phaleucus,  who  commanding  eight 
thousand  mercenaries,  that  acknowledged  no 
authority  but  that  of  their  general,  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Nicea,  and  despised  the 
menaces  both  of  Phocis  and  of  Athens. 

Mortifying  as  this  disappointment  must  have 
been,  it  was  followed  by  a  disaster  in  another 
quarter  still  more  terrible.  The  Phoeians  had 
fortified  the  city  of  Abe,  to  defend  their  north- 
em  fVontier  against  the  depredations  of  the 
Locrians.  The  Thebans,  reinforced  by  some 
auxiliaries  of  Macedon,  marched  against  that 
place.  The  Phoeians,  with  more  courage  than 
prudence,  met  them  in  the  field  ;  but  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  and  pursued,  in 
their  disordered  flight,  through  the  surrounding 
territory.  A  party  of  above  five  hundred  took 
refbge  in  the  temple  of  Abean  Apollo,  where 
they  remained  for  several  days,  sleeping  under 
the  porticoes,  on  beds  of  dried  herbs,  straw,  and 
other  combustible  materials.     An  accidental 
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fire,  that  began  in  tke  niglit,  wm  eommnnicaled 
to  the  whole  edifice,  part  of  which  waa  con« 
■QDied,  while  the  unhapf^  Phocians  were  eti* 
fled,  or  burnt  to  ashea.^ 

The  Thebans  failed  not  to  rapresent  this  ca- 
lamity as  a  judgment  of  heaven,  againat  the 
daring  impiety  of  wretches,  who  had  ventured 
to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  a  god  whom 
their  sacrilege  had  long  olFended.  They  en- 
treated Philip  to  assist  them  in  destroying  the 
remnant  of  the  guilty  imoe.  This  was  the  chief 
purpose  of  their  embassy  to  that  prince,  whom 
the  Athenians,  as  related  above,  entreated  to 
spare  the  nation,  while  he  punished  the  crimi- 
nals; and  the  Laoedsmonians,  regardless  of 
the  fate  of  Phocis,  thought  only  of  making 
good  their  ancient  claim  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  Delphic  temple. 

Philip  treated  pie  deputies  of  the  three  re- 
publics with  apparent  frankness  and  cordiality, 
under  the  veil  of  which  he  knew  so  well  to  dis- 
guise the  interests  of  his  policy  and  ambition. 
He  assured  the  Thebans  that  his  arms  should 
be  employed  to  recover  for  them  the  towns 
of  OrchomenuB,  Coroncsa,  and  Tiiphosseum, 
which,  ever  ready  to  rebel  against  a  tyrannical . 
capital,  had  readily  submitted  to  the  Phocians, 
during  their  invasi<m  of  BoBotia.  The  Phocians, 
4e  said,  had  rendered  themselves  the  objects  of 
divine  displeasure ;  it  would  be  as  meritorious 
to  punish,  as  it  was  impious  to  protect  them. 
He  was  determined  that  both  they  and  their 
allies  should  suffer  those  calamities  which  their 
crimes  so  justly  deserved.  Thus  far  Philip  was 
sincere ;  for,  in  these  particulars,  the  views  of 
Thebes  were  exactly  conformable  (o  his  own. 
But  in  his  mind  he  agitated  other  matters,  in 
which  the  interest  of  Thebes  interfered  wiUi 
that  of  Macedon.  To  accomplish  those  pur- 
poses, without  offending  his  allies,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  gain  the  ambassadors.  Caresses, 
flattery,  and  promises,  were  lavished  in  vain. 
Money  was  at  lengfth  tendered  with  a  profuse 
liberality ;  but,  though  no  man  ever  possessed 
more  address  than  Philip  in  rendering  his  bribes 
acceptable,  the  Theban  deputies  remained  ho- 
nest and  nncorrupted,  firmly  maintaining  to 
the  end  their  patriotism  and  their  honour.  Phi- 
Ion,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  answered  for  his 
colleagues:  » We  are  already  persuaded  of 
your  friendship  for  us,  independent  of  your 
presents.  Reserve  your  generosity  for  our  coun- 
try, on  which  it  will  be  more  profitably  bestow- 
ed, since  your  favours,  conferred  on  Thebes, 
will  ever  excite  the  gratitude  both  of  that  re- 
public and  its  ministers.''^ 

Demosthenes  extols  the  dignity  of  this  re- 
ply, as  becoming  rather  the  ambassadors  of 
Athens.  But  these  ministers,  though  one  ob- 
ject of  their  commission  was  to  save  the  Gre- 
cian state  which  the  Thebans  wished  to  de- 
stroy, discovered  neither  integrity  nor  spirit 
All  of  them,  but  Demosthenes  himself,  ac- 
cepted the  presents  of  the  king  of  Maeedon, 
who  found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  men, 
thus  prepossessed  in  his  ftivour,  that  he  pitied 
the  Phocians ;  that  he  respected  Athens ;  that 
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he  detested  the  insolence  of  Thebee ;  and  that« 
should  he  ever  proceed  to  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopyle,  his  expedition  would  be  more  4iang^- 
Otts  to  that  state  than  to  its  enemies.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  he  obeerved,  that  he  had  private 
reasons  for  managing  the  friendship  of  a  people 
who  set  no  bounds  to  their  resentment  From 
such  motives,  he  had  hitherto  declined  ratifying 
the  peace  with  Athens ;  but  this  measure  he 
would  no  longer  defer.  He  only  entreated, 
that  to  save  appearances  with  the  Thebans,  the 
name  of  the  Phodans  might  be  omitted  in  the 
treaty.  This  arduous  work  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  conclusion;  and,  for  the  more 
secrecy,  transacted  in  a  place  which  Demos- 
thenes calb  a  tavern,  adjoining  to  the  temple 
of  Pollux,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phem. 
The  Athenian  ambassadors  took  leave,  affect- 
ing to  be  persuaded  (perhaps  persuaded  in  re- 
ality) of  the  good  intentions  of  the  king  of 
Macedon.  About  the  same  time,  the  ambea- 
sadors  of  Sparta  departed,  but  with  far  leas 
satisfaetion.  They  either  perceived,  from  the 
beginning,  the  artifices  of  the  prince  with  whom 
they  came  to  treat,  or  at  least  made  such  a  re- 
port to  Archidamus,  as  convinced  faim  that  fan 
republic  had  not  any  advantage  to  expect  from 
the  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  inte- 
rest, and  the  destruction  of  the  Phociana; 
and  that,  should  the  Spartans  persist  in  their 
claim  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Delphic 
temple,  they  must  prepare  to  assort  it  by  ibrce 
of  arms. 

Archidamus  raised  an  army  for  this  purpose, 
and  marched  towards  the  straits.  But  the  in- 
trigues of  Philip,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
relate,  rendered  his  hostility  as  impotent  as  hie 
negotiations  had  been  fruitless.  From  Thea- 
salv  that  prince  had  already  sent  a  letter  to  tho 
Athenians,  couched  in  the  most  artful  termfl. 
He  expressed  his  profound  respect  for  the  state, 
and  his  high  esteem  for  its  ambassadors ;  de- 
claring that  he  should  omit  no  opportunity  of 
proving  how  earnestly  he  desired  to  promote 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  Athens.  He  re- 
quested that  the  means  might  be  pointed  out 
to  him,  by  which  he  could  most  efiectually  gra- 
tify the  people.  Of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
and  alliance,  he  was  careftil  to  make  no  men- 
tion ;  but  after  many  other  general  dedaratione 
of  his  good-will,  he  entrusted  them  ^  not  to  be 
oflbnded  at  his  detaining  their  ambassadom,  of 
whose  eloquence  and  abilities  he  wished  to 
avail  himself  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Thee- 
8aly.«» 

Soon  afterwards  these  ambassadors  returned 
home ;  and  having  given  an  account  of  their 
negotiation  to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
with  very  little  satisfaction  to  that  select  body, 
they  next  appeared  before  the  popular  aaaem- 
bly.  Aschines  first  mounted  the  rostrum,  and 
in  an  elaborate  and  artful  discourse,  set  forth 
the  advantages  resulting  from  his  suooessfnl 
embassy,  in  which  he  hi^  persuaded  Philip  to 
embrace  precisely  those  measures  which  the 
interest  of  Athens  required.  That  now,  the 
people  had  peace  instead  of  war,  and  that, 
without  harassing  themselves  by  military  expe 
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litions,  thejr  had  onlj  to  remain  qaietly  at 
lome,  emojing  the  amuBementa  of  the  city, 
and  in  a'&w  days  thej  would  learn  that  Philip 
had  p&saed  Thermopyle,  to  take  vengeance, 
not  on  the  Phocians,  but  on  the  Thebant,  who 
had  been  the  real  autliors  of  the  war,  and  who, 
having  entertained  a  design  of  seizing  the  tern- 
pie^  were  not  the  len  culpable  (aa  had  been 
proved  to  Philip)  because  they  had  failed  in 
this  impious  purpose.  That  the  Bceotian  allies 
of  ThespifB  and  Plats,  whose  hatred  to  Thebes 
was  as  inveterate  as  their  attachment  to  Athens 
was  sincere,  would  be  restored  to  their  pristine 
strength  and  splendour.  That  the  Thebans, 
not  the  Phocians,  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  fine  imposed  by  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
and  to  repair  the  fatal  effects  of  sacrilege  and 
profanation.  That  the  magistrates  of  Thebes 
foresaw  the  hostility  of  Philip,  and  well  knew 
by  whom  it  had  been  excited.  ^  They  have, 
therefore^"  said  .fischines,  **-  devoted  me  to  de- 
struction, and  actually  set  a  price  upon  my 
head.  The  people  of  Eubosa  are  equally  alarm* 
ed  by  our  accommodation  with  Philip,  not 
doubting  that  their  island  will  be  restored  to 
us,  as  an  equivalent  for  Ampbipolis.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  advantages  of  the  treaty :  ano- 
ther pouit  of  still  higher  importance,  a  point  of 
the  most  intimate  concern  to  the  public,  has 
been  secured.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  at  an- 
other time,  since  at  present  I  perceive  the  envv 
and  malignity  of  certain  persons  ready  to  break 
forth."  The  advantage  hinted  at,  with  nnck 
significant  obscurity,  was  the  recovery  of  Oro- 
pus,  a  considerable  city  on  the  Athenian  fron- 
tier, which  had  long  been  subject  to  Thebes. 

This  specious  haiangue,so  flattering  to  the  in- 
dolence and  vain  hopes  of  the  multitude,  was 
received  with  general  approbation,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  who 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  all  those  great 
advantages  promised  by  his  colleague ;  and  that 
be  did  not  expect  them.  iEschines  and  Philo- 
crates  heard  him  with  the  supercilious  contempt 
of  men  who  possened  a  secret  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted.  But  when  he  endeavoured 
to  continue  his  discouise,  and  to  expose  their 
artifice  and  insincerity,  all  was  clamour,  indig- 
nation, and  insult.  i£schines  bade  him  remem- 
ber, not  to  claim  any  share  of  the  rewards  due 
to  the  important  services  of  his  colleagues. 
Fhilocrates,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  said,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  hopes  of  Demosthenes 
were  less  sanguine  than  his  own,  ^*  since  he 
drinks  water;  I  wine."  This  innpid  jest  was 
received  with  loud  bursts  of  laughter  and  sp- 
plause,  which  prevented  the  assembly  from  at- 
tending to  the  spirited  remonstrances  of  Demos- 
thenes. A  motion  was  made,  and  agreed  to, 
for  thanking  Philip  for  his  equitable  and  friendly 
intentions,  as  well  as  for  ratifying  a  perpetual 
peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Mace- 
don. ^  In  the  same  decree,  it  was  determined 
that  the  Phocians  should  submit  to  the  Amphic- 
tyonic council,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  di»- 
.pleasure  of  the  republic. 

These  articles,  together  with  the  secret  mo- 
tives which  produced  them,  were,  by  the  emis- 
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saries  of  Philip,  immediatly  communicated  to 
the  Phocian  ambassadora  then  residing  at 
Athens;  who,  transported  with  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  averting  the  calamities  which  long 
threatened  their  country,  lost  no  time  in  trans- 
mitting the  agreeable  intelligence  to  their  fel- 
low dtixens.  They  concluded,  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability,  that,  however  Philip 
might  deceive  the  Phocians,  the  ministers  of 
Athens  could  never  be  so  bold  as  publicly  to 
deceive  the  Athenians;  and  that,  therefore, 
they  could  no  longer  entertain  any  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  tlie  king 
of  Macedon.  This  belief  was  so  firmly  estab- 
lished, that  when  Archidaraus  marched  into 
Phocis  at  the  head  of  an.  army  in  order  to  defend* 
the  temple  against  Philip,  the  Phocians  rejected 
his  assistance,  observing,  that  they  fisarod  for 
Sparta  much  more  than  for  themselves;  upon 
which  the  Lacedemonians  returned  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus.^ 

Philip  was  now  prepared  for  executing  his 
grand  enterprise.  Halus,  long  besieged,  had 
submitted  to  the  united  arms  of  Parmenio  and 
his  own.  Fresh  troops  had  arrived  from  Ma- 
cedon. The  Athenians  were  appeased ;  the  La- 
cedaemonians had  retired;  the  Phocians  were 
imposed  on;  the  Thessalians,  Thebans,  and 
Locrians,  were  ready  to  follow  his  standard. 
One  obstacle  only  remained,  and  that  easy  to 
be  surmounted.  Phaleucus,  who  commanded 
eight  thousand  mensenaries,  still  kept  posses- 
sion of  Nicea.  But  a  man  who  had  betrayed 
the  interest  of  his  own  republic,  could  not  be 
very  obstinate  in  defending  the  cause  of  Greece. 
Philip  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  him,  in 
order  to  get  poasession  of  Nicfea,^  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  the  Ther- 
mopyle ;  and  while  this  transaction  was  going 
forward,  wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  A&eni- 
ans,  full  of  cordiality  and  affection. 

He  suspected  the  dangerous  capriciousness  of 
a  people,  whose  security  might  yet  be  alarmed; 
and  whose  opposition  might  still  prove  fatal  to 
his  designs,  should  they  either  march  forth  to 
the  straits,  or  command  their  admiral  Proxenus, 
who  was  stationed  in  the  Opuntian  gulf,  be- 
t weens  Locris  and  Euboea,  to  intercept  tlie  Ma- 
cedonian convoys;  for  the  frontiers  both  of 
Phocis  and  Thessaly  having  long  lain  western 
consequence  of  the  saored  war^  Philip  received 
his  provisions  chiefly  by  sea.  The  seasonable 
professions  of  friendship,  contained  in  the  let- 
ters, not  only  kept  the  Athenians  from  listening 
to  the  remonstrances  of  Demosthenes^  but  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  depute  that  orator,  together 
with  Machines,  and  several  others,  whose  ad- 
vice and  assistance  Philip  affected  to  desire  in 
settling  the  arduous  business  in  wbjch  he  was 
engaged.  Demosthenes  saw  through  the  arti- 
fice of  his  enemies^  for  withdrawing  him,  at 
this  important  crisis,  from  his  duty  in  the  as- 
sembly: he  therefore  absolutely  reftlsed  the 
commission.  £schines,  on  pretence  of  sickness, 
staid  at  home  to  watch  and  counteract  the  mea- 
sures of  his  rival.  The  other  ambassadors 
departed,  in  compliance  with  Uie  request  of 
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Philip,  and  the  orders  of  their  republic,  and  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  treaty  fulfilled,  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  belieye,  would  be  attended 
with  consequences  equally  advantageous  and 
honourable.! 

'  While  the  ambassadors  travelled  through  Eu- 
iKBa,  in  their  way  to  join  the  king  of  Macedon, 
ihoy  learned,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  the 
wonderful  events  that  had  been  transacted. 
I'haleucos  had  been  persuaded  to  evacuate  Ni- 
ciea.  He  retired  towards  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
embarked  at  Corinth,  with  a  view  to  sail  to 
Italy,  where  he  expected  to  form  an  establish- 
ment. But  the  capricious  and  ungovernable 
temper  of  his  followers  compelled  him  to  make 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Elis.  After  this  they 
re-embarked,  and  sailed  to  Crete,  where  their 
invasion  proved  fatal  to  their  general.  Having 
returned  to  the  Peloponnesus,  they  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  Elians  and  Arcadians.  The  greater 
part  of  those  who  survived  the  battle,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were 
shot  with  arrows  or  precipitated  from  rocks. 
A  feeble  remnant  escaped  to  their  ships,  but 
perished  soon  afterwards  in  an  insurrection 
which  they  had  excited  or  fomented,  in  the  isle 
of  Sicily.  The  destruction  of  this  numerous 
body  of  men  is  ascribed  by  ancient  historians^ 
to  the  divine  vengeance  which  pursued  their 
sacrilege  and  impiety.  .  It  is  astonishing  that 
those  superstitious  writers  did  not  reflect  on  the 
sv^ifter  and  more  terrible  destruction  that  over- 
took the  whole  Phocian  nation,  by  whom  the 
wickedness  of  Phaleucus  and  his  followers  had 
been  so  recently  condemned ;  and  by  whom,  had 
not  power  been  wanting,  it  would  have  been 
punished  with  an  exemplary  rigour. 

Philip  having  passed  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylfB,  was  received  by  the  Phocians  as  their  de- 
liverer. He  had  promised  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  to  the  deci- 
sions of  which  that  credulous  people  consented 
to  submit,  well  knowing  that  a  prince  who  en- 
tered Greece  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army 
might  easily  control  the  resolutions  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  and  fondly  believmg  that  prince  to 
be  their  friend.  The  deputies  of  Athens  had 
not  yet  arrived ;  those  of  the  southern  republics 
had  not  even  been  summoned.  The  Locrians, 
Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  alone  composed  the 
assembly  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Phocis; 
a  country  which  they  had  persecuted  with  un- 
relenting hostility  in  a  war  of  ten  years.  The 
sentence  was  sucli  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  cruel  resentment  of  the  judges.  It  was  de- 
creed that  the  Phocians  should  be  excluded 
from  the  general  confederacy  of  Greece,  and  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  right  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  .council  of  Amphictyons :  that  their 
arms  and  horses  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  Apollo;  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
possession  of  their  lands,  but  compelled  to  pay 
annually  from  their  produce  the  value  of  sixty 
thousand  talents,  till  they  had  completely  in- 
demnified the  temple ;  that  their  cities  should  be 
dismantled,  and  reduced  to  distinct  villages, 
containing  no  more  than  sixty  houses  each,  at 
the  distance  of  a  furlong  fi*om  each  other ;  and 
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that  the  Corinthians,  who  had  recently  ^ven 
them  some  assistance,  should  thereFore   b<»  de- 
prived of  the  presidency  at  the  Pytbiaii  games; 
which  important  prerogative,  together  -with  the 
superintendence  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  as  well 
as  the  right  of  sufiTrage  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  lost  by  the  Phocians,  should    thence- 
forth be  transferred  to  the  king  of  IVIacedoa 
It  was  decreed  that  the  Amphictyons,   having 
executed  these  regulations,  should  next  proceed 
to  procure  all  due  repairs,  and  expiatioiis  to 
the  temple,  and  should  exert  their  ^visdom  and 
their  power  to  establish,  on  a  solid  Ibundation, 
tlie  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Greece.' 
Olvmn  "^^^^  extraordinary  decree,  when 

7..  £*        communicated  to  the  Phocians,  filled 
^*r  %iT  ^*t  miserable  people  with  such  ter- 
*   ror  and  dismay,  as  rendered   them 
totally  incapable  of  acting  with  vig^our  or  with 
union.    They  took  not  any  common  measures 
for  repelling  the  invader;  a  few  cities   only, 
more  daring  than  the  rest,  endeavoured,  with 
unequal  strength,  to  defend  their  viralls,  their 
temples,  and  the  revered  tombs  of  their  ances- 
tors.   Their  feeble  resistance  was  soon  over- 
come ;  all  opposition  ceased ;  and  the  Macedo- 
nians proceeded  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic council  with  inflexible  cruelty,  and 
with  such   undisturbed   order  and    silence  as 
seemed  more  dreadful  than  the  tumultuary  ra- 
vages of  the  fiercest  war.    Without  dropping  a 
tear,  or  heaving  a  sigh,  since  the  smallest  mark 
of  regret  was  construed  into  an  obstinacy  of 
guilt,  the  wretched  Phocians  beheld  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  ancient  monuments  and   trophies, 
theiT'proud  walls  levelled  with  the  ground,  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  divine  Cephissus  covered 
with  ruin  and  desolation,  and  the  venerable 
cities  of  Daulis,  Penopeus,  Liliea,  and  Hyam- 
polls,  which  had  flourished  above  nine  centuries 
in  splendour  and  prosperity,  and  which  will  for 
ever  flourish  in  the  song  of  Homer,  so  totally 
burned  or  nlemolished  as  scarcely  to  leave  a 
vestige  of  their  existence.^    After  this  terrible 
havoc  of  whatever  they  possessed  most  valuable 
and  respected,  the  inhabitants  were  driven  like 
herds  of  cattle  to  the  settlements  allotted  for 
them,  and  compelled  to  cultivate  their  paternal 
fields  for  the  benefit  of  stem  and  unrelenting 
masters.    At  the  distance  of  three  years,  travel- 
lers, who  passed  through  Phocis  to  visit  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  melted  with  compassion,  or 
shuddered  with  horror,  at  the  sight  of  such 
piteous  and  unexampled   devastation.     They 
turned  their  reluctant  eyes  from  the  shattered 
rains  of  a  country,  and  a  people,  once  so  illus- 
trious; the  youth,  and  men  of  full  age,  bad 
either  perished  in  the  war,  or  been  dragged  into 
captivity;  the  populous  cities  were  no  more; 
and  the  villages  were  thinly  inhabited  by  wo- 
men, children,  and  wretched  old  men,  whose 
silent  but  emphatic  expressions  of  deep-rooted 
misery  exceeded  all  power  of  words  to  describe/  I 

The  unexpected  news  of  these  melancholy  | 

events  reached  Athens  in  five  days.  The  peo- 
ple were  then  assembled  in  the  Pinens^  to  ez- 
amine  the  state  of  their  harbours  and  sfaippioif'  I 
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"Fhe  dreadful  intelligence  filled  them  with  con- 
sternation. They  imagined  that  they  already 
beheld  the  destructive  armies  of  Macedon  and 
Thessaly,  excited  by  the  inveterate  hostility  of 
Thebes,  pouring  in  upon  their  northern  frontier, 
and  overwhelming  the  whole  country  with 
havoc  and  desolation.  A  decree  immediately 
passed,  at  the  motion  of  Callisthenes,  which 
marked  the  utmost  danger  and  dismay.  It 
was  resolved,  '^  that  the  Athenians,  who  usually 
resided  in  the  country,  should  be  summoned  to 
the  defence  of  the  cit^;  that  those,  within  the 
distance  of  twelve  miles  round,  should,  along 
with  their  persons,  transport  their  most  valua- 
ble effects  into  the  city  or  the  Pineus;  that 
those  at  a  greater  distance  should  respectively 
convey  themselves  and  their  property  to  the 
nearest  fortresses,  particularly  Eleusis,  Phyl6, 
Aphidna,  and  Sunium,  the  principal  places  of 
strength  in  the  Attic  territory.^*' 

This  decree  shows,  that  terror  was  the  first 
movement  of  the  Athenians;  but  vengeance 
was  the  second.  Reluctantly  cooped  up  within 
their  walls,  they  called  aloud  for  arms :  levies 
were  prepared  for  the  relief  of  Phocis ;  and  their 
admiral  Proxenus,  who  had  lately  returned 
fVom  the  neighbouring  coast,  was  ordered  &gain 
to  direct  his  course  towards  that  country.  The 
king  of  Macedon  was  duly  attentive  to  those 
tt'ansactions,  of  which  he  had  been  regularly 
informed  by  his  emissaries.  He  therefore  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Athenians,  in  that  style  of  supe- 
riority which  the  success  of  his  policy  and  of 
his  arms,  justly  entitled  him  to  assume.  After 
acquainting  them  with  his  treatment  of  the 
Phocians,  he  mentions  his  being  informed  of 
their  preparations  for  supporting  that  impious 
people,  who  were  not  included  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  recently  signed  and  ratified  between 
Athens  and  Macedon.  He  exhorts  them  to  lay 
aside  this  unwarrantable  design,  which  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  show  the  inqiuity 
and  extravagance  of  their  conduct,  in  arming 
against  a  prince,  with  whom  they  had  so  lately 
concladed  an  alliance.  ^  But  if  you  persist, 
know  that  we  are  prepared  for  repelling  your 
hostilities  with  equal  firmness  and  vigour." 

This  mortifying  letter  was  received  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Athenian  ambassadors  re- 
tamed  from  Eubcsa,  and  brought  such  accounts 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Phocians,  that  it  ap- 
peared scarcely  possible  to  afford  them  any  re- 
lief. All  that  remained  was  to  save,  fVom  the 
unrelenting  vengeance  of  their  enemies,  the 
miserable  wreck  of  that  unfortunate  communi- 
ty. The  Athenians  passed  a  decree  for  receiv- 
ing thefugitives  with  kindness,  and  for  provid- 
ing them  with  settlements  in  Attica,  or  in  the 
foreign  dependencies  of  the  republic ;  a  resolu- 
tion which,  though  it  was  founded  on  the  most 
evident  duties  of  gratitude  and  humanity  to- 
wards ancient  and  faithful  allies,  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  inexorable  cruelty  of  the  Theasali- 
ans  and  Thebans.^ 

Amidst  these  transactions  the  Macedonian 
partisans,  and  especially  i£schines  and  Philo- 
crates,  whose  vain  assurtfhces  had  been  attended 
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with  such  fatal  effects,  had  just  ;!ause  to  dread 
the  resentment  of  their  country.  The  former, 
who  had.  been  the  principal  agent  in  this  dis- 
graceful scene  of  intrigue  and  delusion,  no  long- 
er affected  sickness;  he  forgot  the  threatenings 
denounced  against  him  by  Thebes ;  he  disre- 
garded the  Athenian  decree,  prohibiting  any 
citizen  to  stir  from  the  walls ;  and  having  wait- 
ed for,  and  beheld,  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
cians with  as  much  indifference,  if  we  may  be 
lieve  his  adversary,  as  he  would  have  seen  the 
conclusion  of  any  ordinary  affair,  which  con- 
cerned merely  his  pecuniary  interest,  he  repair 
ed  to  Philip  to  receive  the  wages  of  his  iniquity, 
^schines  accounts  for  his  jouniey  at  this  time 
by  a  more  honourable,  but  less  probable  cause, 
the  desire  of  saving  the  feeble  anil  unhappy 
remnant  of  the  Phocian  nation,  who  were  per- 
secuted to  extremity  by  the.  barbarous  ven- 
geanee  of  their  Grecian  foes,  and  protected  at 
the  intercession  of  the  Athenian  orator,  by  the 
clemency  or  compassion  of  the  Macedonians. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ^schines,  in  or- 
der to  gain  merit  with  his  countrymen,  whose 
resentment  he  had  so  highly  provoked,  opposed 
an  inhuman  resolution  of  precipitating  from 
rocks  all  those  of  the  Phocians  who  had  attain- 
ed the  age  of  puberty.  But  the  king  of  Mace- 
don, whose  character  was  not  naturally  flagi- 
tious, or  cruel  without  necessity,  must,  of  his 
own  accord,  have  been  inclined  to  avert  such 
an  atrocious  and  bloody  sentence,  which,  with- 
out promoting  his  interest,  would  have  for  ever 
ruined  his  fame. 

This  conclusion  appears  the  more  probable, 
since,  we  are  assured,  that,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, but  with  far  less  success,  he  assumed  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed  Boeotians.  Orcho- 
menus,  Coronea,  Hyampolis,  with  othjer  cities 
of  less  note  in  Bmotia,  were,  in  consequence  of 
the  ruin  of  their  Phocian  allies,  again  subjected 
to  the  dominion  of  Thebes ;  a  republic,  always 
haughty  and  unrelenting,  who,  on  this  occa^jn, 
prepared  to  treat  the  rebels  with  more  than  her 
usual  insolence  and  cruelty.  Philip  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  injured  with  a  generous  ardour, 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  Thebans.  His 
humanity,  wheUier  real  or  affected,  was  loudly 
extolled  by  his  partisans  in  most  republics  of 
Greece.  It  redounded,  however,  more  to  his 
own  glory,  than  to  the  'benefit  of  the  afflicted 
Boeotians ;  who,  being  expelled  from  their  own 
country  by  the  intolerable  oppression  of  Theban 
tyranny,  sought  refuge  in  the  compassionate 
bosom  of  Athens.^ 
^,  Having  finished  the  sacred  war 

.^.™5'  in  a  manner  so  favourable  to  his  own 
^C  34fi    ^^'^^^  *"**  ambition,  Philip  con- 

.  K^.  J40.  Y^jjjgji  ^jjg  members  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
and  assisted  in  the  hymns,  prayers,  and  saclifices 
offered  to  Apollo,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
divine  protection  of  their  councils  and  arms. 
The  name  of  the  pious  king  of  Macedon,  who 
had  been  the  principal  instrument  of  their  suc- 
cess, resounded  in  the  sacred  Peans  sung  in  ho- 
nour of  the  god.  The  Amphictyons  ratified  all 
the  transactions  of  that  prince,  erected  his  sta- 
tue in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  acknowledged, 
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by  a  solemn  decree,  the  kingdom  of  Maoedon 
aa  the  principal  member  of  the  Hellenic  body.i 
Philip  at  the  same  time  appointed  deputies  to 
preside  at  the  Pythian  games,  the  celebration 
of  which  was  nearly  approaching,  and  to  which 
most  of  the  Grecian  states  had  already  sent 
their  representatives.  The  Athenians,  stung 
with  indignation  and  regret,  abstained  from  this 
festival.  An  embassy  was  therefore  despatched 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  A mpbictyons,  re- 
quiring their  concurrence  with  measures  recent- 
ly embraced  by  the  general  council  of  Greece; 
and  remonstrating  against  their  displeasure  at 
the  aggrandisement  of  a  prince  with  whom 
they  hiui  so  lately  contracted  an  alliance. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Athenian  assembly, 
on  this  occasion,  showed  the  full  extent  of  their 
own  foUy,  and  evinced  the  consummate  policy 
of  Philip.  They  acknowledged,  with  dejection 
and  anguish,  that  they  had  neglected  the  many 
opportunities  presented  them  by  the  favour  of 
heaven,  for  repressing  the  ambition  of  their 
rival;  that  the  time  of  acting,  with  vigour  and 
boldness,  was  now  no  more ;  that  the  cause  of 
Greece  was  an  empty  name,  since  the  Greeks 
surrendered  their  dignity  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
don;  and  that  it  became  their  own  republic  to 
consult  rather  its  safety  than  its  honour,  and  to 
maintain  peace  with  a  monarch  against  whom 
they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  wage  war. 
Even  Demosthenes^  recommended  this  resolu- 
tion ;  lest,  says  he,  we  should  offend  those  now 
assembled,  who  call  themselves  the  Amphicty- 
ODs,  and  thus  excite  a  general  war  against  our- 
selves. The  Thebans,  besides  ancient  causes  of 
quarrel  with  us,  are  incensed  at  our  harbouring 
their  exiles ;  the  Locrians  and  Thessalians  re- 
sent our  protecting  the  Phodans ;  the  Argives, 
the  Menenians,  and  MegalopoUtans,  are  dis- 


pleased at  our  eoneoning  with  the  views  of 
Lacedemon.  If  we  refuse  the  demands  of  Phi- 
lip and  the  Amphictyons,  they  may  assault  us 
with  the  combined  arms  of  all  those  states, 
which  we  are  totally  unable  to  resist.  One 
point,  therefore,  is  necessary,  the  continnance  oi 
the  present  peace ;  not  that  it  is  so  very  excel- 
lent, or  so  worthy  of  you ;  but,  of  what  kind 
soever.  It  may  be,  it  were  more  for  the  interest 
of  your  affairs,  that  it  never  had  been  conclud- 
ed, than  that  now,  when  it  is  concluded,  you 
should  infringe  it.  This  opinion  was  univermlly 
approved :  Macedon  was  acknowledgred  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grecian  confederacy ;  and  Isocrates, 
an  Athenian  of  the  highest  merit  and  reputa- 
tion, addressed  a  discourse  to  Philip,  in  which 
he  exhorted  him  to  disdain  inglorious  victories 
over  his  countrymen  and  friends,  to  employ  his 
authority  to  extinguish,  for  ever,  the  animosi- 
ties of  Greece,  and  to  direct  the  united  efforts 
of  that  country,  of  which  Maoedon  now  formed 
a  part,  against  the  wealth  and  effemina<7  of 
Persia,  its  ancient  and  natural  enemy.* 

Whether  these  exhortations  proceeded  from 
the-  virtuous  simplicity  which  did  not  susp^bt, 
or  from  the  insinuating  and  artful  policy  which, 
though  it  suspected,  hoped  to  prevent,  the  hos- 
tile projects^  of  Macedon,  the  measures  of  Phi- 
lip were,  doubtless,  taken  with  too  much  care, 
and  his  plans  founded  too  deep  and  firm,  to  be 
shaken  by  the  specious  eloquence  of  a  rhetori- 
cian. He  had  long  meditated  the  invasion  of 
Asia;  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire  was 
an  object  that  might  well  tempt  his  ambition ; 
but  neither  his  own  passions,  nor  the  arguments 
of  other  men,  could  hasten,  retard,  or  vary  hia 
undeviating  progress  in  a  system  which  could 
only  be  completed  by  consolidating  his  ancient, 
before  he  attempted  new  conquests. 
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Olymp         TV^  ^^  intrigues  Philip  had  ob- 
cviii  4'  tained  more  important  advan- 

A  C  345  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  could  have  gained  by 
'ft  long  series  of  victories.  The  con- 
quest of  Greece  was  his  object ;  he  had  taken 
many  preliminary  measures  towards  effecting 
this  purpose ;  while  his  conduct,  so  far  from  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  those  fierce  republics,  ac- 
quired their  admiration  and  gratitude.  Instead 
of  rousing  the  dangerous  resentment  of  a  na- 
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tioB  whom  he  was  ambitions  to  subdue,  Philip 
disarmed  the  hostility  of  Athens,  and  threateaed 
with  the  vengeance  of  combined  Greeee^  the 
only  republic  that  appeared  forward  to  obetniot 
his  designs.  It  seemed  high  time,  therefore,  to 
withdraw  his  army ;  to  set  bounds,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  his  own  Uiumphs;  nor  to  attempt,  with 
danger^  effecting   by  premaiure    force,   what 
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might  be  safelj  accomplished  by  leasonable 
policy.  Before  evacuating  Greece,  he  took  care 
to  place  a  strong  garrison  in  Nicaea,  which 
might  thencefbrtL  secure  his  free  passage 
through  the  straits  of  ThermopylsB.  Mace- 
donian troops  occupied  the  principal  cities  of 
Thessaly,  and  the  strongest  posts  of  Phocis. 
He  conducted  with  him  into  Macedon  eleven 
thousand  Phocian  captives;  an  acquisition 
which  he  regarded  as  not  the'  least  valuable 
froits  of  his  success;  and  of  which,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  he  determined  immediately  to  avail 
himself. 

The  warlike  tribes  of  Thrace,  though  often 
vanquished  had  never  been  thoroughly  subdued. 
In  order  to  bridle  the  dangerous  fury  of  those 
northern  barbarians,  Philip  built  two  cities,  Phi- 
lippopolis  and  Cabyla,^  the  first  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  country,  on  the  tontines  of 
mount  Rhodop^,  the  second  towards  the  east,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Heomus,  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  almost 
equally  remote  from  the  Macedonian  capital. 
The  Phocian  captives,  blended  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  Macedonian  subjects,  well  provided 
with  arms  for  their  defence,  were  sent  to  people 
and  cultivate  those  new  settlements,  whose 
flourishing  condition  soon  exceeded  the  expecta- 
don  of  their  founder.  At  the  same  time,  Philip 
planted  a  colony  in  the  isle  of  Thasos,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athenians ;  but 
that  people  having  already  lost  possession  of  the 
gold  mines  at  Philippi,  on  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Thrace,  seemed  now  so  indifferent 
about  the  possession  of  Thasos,  that  their  trans- 
ports were  employed  in  conveying  the  Mace- 
donians thither." 

^1  In  such  occupations,  chiefly,  Phi- 

V'ymp-  lip  employed  the  first  year  of  the 
A^r*  Wm  P^JMso,  not  neglecting  to  complete 
"^'  the  ornaments  of  his  capital ;  for 
which  purpose  he  borrowed,  as  formerly,  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  richest  citizens  of 
Greece.  The  year  following,  he  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Illyria,  and,  at  the  expense  of  that 
country,  extended  his  dominions  from  the  lake 
Lychnidus  to  the  Ionian  sea.  This  district, 
about  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  was  barbarous 
and  uncultivated,  but  contained  valuable  salt- 
mines, which  had  occasioned  a  bloody  war  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  tribes.  While  Philip 
was  absent  in  Illyria,  an  embassy  arrived  from 
Ochus  king  of  Persia,  who,  alarmed  by  the 
magrnificent  reports  of  the  growing  greatness 
of  Macedon,  sent  the  most  trusty  of  his  minis- 
ters, who,  under  pretence  of  offering  to  Philip 
tho  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  great  king, 
might  examine  with  their  own  eyes  the  strengUi 
and  resources  of  a  monarch,  which  weA  repre- 
sented as  so  formidable. 

In  the  absence  of  his  father,  the  young  Alex- 
ander did  the  honours  of  the  cpurt ;  and  it  is 
«aid,  that  during  an  entertainment  given  to 
the  Persian  ambassadors,  the  prince,  who  had 
not  yet  reached  his  twelfth  year,  discovered 
such  manly  and  premature  wisdom,  as  already 
announced  the  dawn  of  a  very  extraordinary 
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character.^  Among  other  questions,  that  could 
not  have  been  expected  from  his  age,  he  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  the  Persian  government  and 
art  of  war ;  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  ;  the  distance  of  his  capital 
from  the  coast,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  inter- 
vening roads.8  Such  inquiries,  whatever  talents 
they  announced  in  the  young  prince,  seem  to 
prove  that  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  conversation  between  Alex- 
ander and  his  instructors;  and  that  an  un- 
bounded ambition  had  already  taken  possession 
of  his  youthful  mind.  The  ambassadors  beard 
him  with  astonishment,  and  exclaimed  with 
that  freedom  which  so  wonderfully  distin- 
guishes the  public  transactions  of  ancient,  from 
those  of  modem  times,  "  Ours  is  a  rich  and 
powerful,  but  this  will  be  truly  a  wise  and 
great  king.9 

Olvmo  Philip  had   no  sooner  returned 

'^  ^^'  from  Ulyria,  than  he  made  an  ex- 
A  C  «144  cursion  to  Thessaly,  and  finally  set- 
*^'  tied  the  affairs  of  that  distracted 
country ;  having  taken  on  himself  the  whole 
management  of  the  revenue,  and  having  di- 
vided the  territory  into  four  separate  govern- 
ments, in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  oppo- 
sition, and  to  render  the  whole  province  more 
patient  and  submissive  under  the  dominion  of 
Mecedon.'o  While  Philip  was  thus  employed 
in  Thessaly,  his  agents  were  not  less  active  in 
confirming  the  Macedonian  authority  in  the  isle 
of  Eubcea.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  securing 
his  former  acquisitions ;  ho  aspired  at  new  con- 
quests. The  barren  and  rocky  territory  of 
Megara,  divided  by  an  extent  of  only  ten  miles, 
the  frontier  of  Bceotia  from  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth. The  industrious  and  frugal  simplicity 
of  this  little  republic  could  not  defend  its  virtue 
against  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  Macedo- 
nian.'i  Philip  gained  a  party  in  Megara,  which 
he  cultivated  with  peculiar  care  ;  because,  be- 
ing already  master  of  Bceotia,  Phocis,  and 
Thessaly,  the  narrow  territory  of  the  Megarians 
formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  free  passage 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  the  affairs  of  which,  at 
this  juncture,  particularly  deserved  his  atten- 
tion. 

The  Lacedtemonians,  repulsed  by  Philip, 
whom  they  bad  condescended  to  solicit,  rejected 
by  the  Phodans,  whom  they  offered  to  assbtr 
and  having  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Delphic  temple,  totaUy  deserted 


7  Plutarch  (in  Akaandro.)  exprawM  himself  utronflr  on 
thia  subject :  *^  wati  •xi(vev(  (theambasMdora)  9«v/<«^f<v, 
xai   rifv  Kiyn/tivnv  ^tKttrwv   {fiireTi|T«    ftnSiv   nyttrimi 

Read  fitymKor^^xtrnv.  aad  then  the  lentence  may  bo  literallj 
ezplaioed ;  "  So  that  the  ambasMdon  wondered,  and  thought 
nothing  of  the  famed  abiltliei  of  Philip,  compared  with  the 
tpirit  and  magnanimity  of  his  son.**  I  recollect  not  having 
met  with  Miy'»^»*g»yMorunv  in  the  wiitere  of  the  Soc^tic 
age ;  but  it  ii  a  good  word  to  mark  the  charaeter  of  a  pei^ 
■on  "  who  boaieii  hinwelf  about  great  object*.** 

8  Plutarch,  in  Alezand. 

9  I  have  used  a  little  freedom  with  the  words  of  Phi- 
tarch,a>«  t  «■««(  owToc  CMnXivc  /uy»i'  •  ^«  ii/iiT»f«j  irXtv- 
r*o(.    Plut.  Orat.  ii.  de  Bortun.  Alexand. 

10  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii. 

11  Demoith.  de  Falsa  Lentione,  et  PhUipp.  ili.  b 
Philipp.  iv.  he  speaks  as  if  PhiRp  had  made  some  open  at- 
tempt against  Megara,  in  which  he  had  failed:  Tmrnt 
(scil.  EvUtmf)  oX»y 
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a  scene  of  actioh,  in  which  they  could  expect 
neither  profit  nor  honour,  and  confined  their 
politics  and  their  arms  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  their  own  peninsula.  For  almost  two  years, 
Archidamus  had  laboured  with  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  with  his  usual  address  and  activity, 
to  extend  the  pretensions  and  the  power  of 
Sparta  over  the  territories  of  Messen^,  Argos, 
and  Arcadia.  His  measures,  planned  with 
prudence,  and  conducted  with  vigour,  were  at- 
tended with  success,  though  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dependent  provinces  bore  with  much  regret 
and  indignation  the  yoke  of  a  republic,  which 
they  had  formerly  spumed  as  oppressive  and  in- 
tolerable. Their  murmurs  and  discontents  were 
inflamed  into  hostility  by  the  Thebans,  the 
eternal  enemies  of  Sparta,  and,  at  that  time, 
closely  allied  with  the  king  of  Macedon.  To 
this  monarch  the  Thebans  applied,  requesting 
him  not  to  permit  the  destruction  of  their  con- 
federates in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  intriprues 
and  money  of  Philip  had  already  gained  him  a 
considerable  influence  in  that  country,  which 
he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  increase.  To 
justify  his  proceedings  for  this  purpose,  he  pro- 
cured a  decree  of  Uie  Amphictyonic  council, 
requiring  him  to  check  the  insolence  of  Sparta, 
and  to  protect  the  defenceless  communities 
which  had  so  often  been  the  victims  of  her  ty- 
ranny and  cruelty.  Encouraged  by  this  reso- 
lution of  the  Amphictyons,  and  impelled  by  his 
own  ambition,  Philip  sent  troops  and  money 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  prepared  to  march 
thither  in  persoui  &^  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army.' 

These  transactions  excited  new  commotions 
and  alarms  throughout  most  countries  of 
Greece.  The  Corinthians,^  jealous  of  the 
po^er  of  a  prince,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  Pho- 
cian  war,  deprived  them  of  their  ancient  pre- 
rogatives and  honours,  and  who,  still  more  re- 
cently, had  taken  possession  of  Leucas,  a  city 
in  Acarnania,  and  of  Ambracia  in  Epirus,  both 
colonies  of  Corinth,  determined  to  oppose  his 
passage  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Weapons  and 
defensive  armour  were  provided,  the  walls  and 
fortifications  were  repaired,  mercenary  troops 
were  levied,  the  citizens  exercised  in  arms,  tlie 
whole  republic  glowed  with  the  ardour  of  mili- 
tary preparation  ;  insomuch  that  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  who  lost  no  opportunity  to  deride  the 
follies  of  his  contemporaries,  beholding  with 
just  contempt  the  hurry  and  vain  bustle  of  the 
effeminate  Corinthians,  that  seemed  so  ill  cal- 
culated to  contend  with  the  active  vigour  of 
rhilip,  began  to  roll  about  his  tub,*  lest  he 
should  be  the  only  person  unemployed  in  so 
busy  a  city. 

The  Lacedemonians,  mean  while,  not  less 
alarmed,  but  always  better  prepared  for  war, 
solicited  the  assistance  of  Athens.  The  latter 
state  had  received  a  considerable  accession  of 
strength,  as  well  as  of  just  honour  and  respect, 


1  Demoath.  de  Pace. 

S  Lncian  de  Converibend.  Hiiibr. 

3  Auct.  apud  Braeker.  in  Vit.  Dio^en.  That  learned 
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ble habitation  of  this  philosopher  would  be  sufficiently  at- 
tested by  ancient  monnmonts.  See  WinekelmanB,  d'Han- 
earrille  *e. 


from  its  hospitable  reception  of  the  distressed 
exiles  from  Fhocis  and  Bceotia.  It  derived  new 
consideration  and  lustre  from  the  general  con- 
gress of  ambassadors  from  Sparta,  Thebes,  Ma- 
cedon, Argos,  Messen^,  and  Arcadia,  who,  afler 
a  long  interval  of  time,  again  condescended  to 
assert  their  respective  claims  before  the  Athe- 
nian assembly.  The  Laceda;monian8  represent- 
ed the  league,  formed  against  themselves,  as 
alike  dangerous  to  Athens  and  to  Sparta ;  that 
the  ambition  of  Philip  would  not  rest  satisfied 
with  a  partial  conquest;  his  imagination  already 
grasped  the  dominion  of  Greece ;  and  now  was 
the  only  time  for  the  two  leading  republics,  who 
had  ever  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  seasons 
of  calamity,  to  make  a  firm  stand,  and  to  exert 
their  utmost  vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  and 
the  public  safety,  so  shamefully  abandoned  bj 
the  Thebans,  and  by  the  mob  of  Peloponne- 
SUS.4  xho  Thebans  joined  with  the  ministers 
of  Philip  in  calling  on  the  Athenians  to  adhere 
strictly  to  their  treaty  of  peace  recently  con- 
cluded with  that  prince  ;  they  endeavoured,  by 
art  and  sophistry,  to  varnish  or  to  palliate  such 
deeds  of  fraud  or  violence  as  could  not  be  alto- 
gether denied  ;  and  laboured  with  the  utmost 
assiduity  to  separate  the  views  and  interests  of 
Athens  and  Lacedemon  on  this  important 
emergency.  The  ambassadors  of  the  inferiot 
states  of  Peloponnesus  loudly  complained,  that 
the  Athenians,  who  affected  to  be  the  patronF 
of  liberty,  should  favour  the  views  of  Sparta 
which  had  so  long  been  the  scourge  of  Greece 
They  represented  this  conduct  as  not  only  un 
just  and  cruel,  but  contradictory  and  absurd , 
and  used  many  plausible  arguments  to  deter  the 
people  of  Athens,  who  still  strenuously  asserted 
the  freedom  of  BoBotia,  from  taking  such  a  part 
in  the  present  quarrel  as  might  tend  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  Athenian  orators,  many  of  them  crea^ 
tures  of  Philip,  exhorted  their  countrymen  not 
to  break  too  hastily  with  a  prince  with  whom 
they  had  so  recently  concluded  an  alliance,  nor 
imprudently  renew  a  bloodjs  and  destrucliTe 
war,  out  of  which  they  had  been  lately  extri- 
cated with  so  much  difficulty.  They  observed, 
that  although  the  measures  of  Philip,  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  had  indeed  been  more 
agreeable  to  the  Thebans  than  to  the  Athenians, 
he  had  considered  himself  as  bound  in  justice  to 
chastise  the  sacrilege  of  the  Phocians.  Nor  was 
he  altogether  at  liberty  to  foUow  his  own  incli- 
nations ;  surrounded  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
and  the  Theban  infantry,  he  was  compelled  to 
treat  the  enemies  of  those  states  with  a  severity 
which  his  own  feelings  disapproved.  But  the 
time  wits  arrived  when  he  might  act  with  more 
independence  and  dignity ;  and  that,  could  any 
credit  be  given  to  report,  he  was  already  prepar- 
ing to  rebuild  the^  ruined  cities  of  Phocis  and 
to  fortify  Elatoe,  on  the  frontier  of  that  terri- 
tory, by  which  means  he  might  thenceforth  re- 
strain and  bridle  the  insolent  cruelty  of  Thebes. 
These  observations,  however  improbable,  re- 
ceived great  force  from  the  peaceful,  or  rather 
indolent  disposition  of  the  people,  who,  though 
they  heard  with  pleasure  those  who  magnified 
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their  ancient  jfrandeur,  and  inveighed  against 
tlie  injustice  and  ambition  of  Philip,  were 
averse  to  employ  either  their  money  or  their 
personal  service,  in  such  active  measures,  as 
could  alone  set  bounds  to  liie  Macedonian  en- 
croachments. 

Demosthenes,  last,  arose,  and  pronounced  a 
discourse,  which  the  king  of  Macedon  is  said  to 
have  read  with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  admira- 
tion.^ ^^  When  you  hear  described,  men  of 
Athens '.  the  continual  hostilities  by  which  Phi- 
lip violates  the  peace,!  observe  that  you  approve 
the  equity  and  patriotism  of  those  who  support 
tiie  rights  of  the  republic:  but  while  nothing  is 
done,  on  account  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
listen  to  such  speeches,  our  affairs  are  brought 
to  such  a  pass,  that  the  more  clearly  we  convict 
Philip  of  perfidy  towards  you,  and  of  hostile 
designs  against  Greece,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
propose  any  seasonable  advice.  The  cause  of 
this  difficulty  is,  that  the  encroachments  of  am- 
bition must  be  repelled,  not  by  words,  but  by 
deeds.  If  speeches  and  reasonings  sufficed,  we 
should  long  ere  now  have  prevailed  over  our  ad- 
versary. But  Philip  excels  in  actions  as  much 
as  we  do  in  a^^ments ;  and  both  of  us  obtain 
the  superiority  in  what  forms  respectively  the 
chief  object  of  our  study  and  concern  ;  we  in 
our  assemblies,  Philip  in  the  field. 

^Immediately  after  the  peace,  the  king  of 
Macedon  became  master  of  Phocis  and  Ther- 
mopyle,  and  made  such  a  use  of  these  acquisi- 
tions as  suited  the  interest  of  Thebes,  not  of 
Athens.  Upon  what  principle  did  he  act  thus? 
Because,  governed  in  all  his  proceedings,  not 
by  the  love  of  peace  and  justice,  but  by  an  in- 
satiable last  of  power,  he  saw  the  impossibility 
of  bending  the  Athenians  to  his  selfish  and  ty- 
rannical purposes.  He  knew  that  the  loftiness 
of  their  character  would  never  stoop  to  private 
considerations,  but  prefer  to  any  advantage  that 
he  might  offer  them,  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
of  honour ;  and  that  neither  their  penetration, 
nor  their  dignity,  could  ever  be  prevailed  on  to 
sacrifice  to  a  partial  and  temporary  interest, 
the  general  safety  o€  Greece;  but  that  they 
would  fight  for  each  member  of  the  confederacy 
with  the  same  ardour  as  for  their  own  walls. 
The  Thebans  he  judged  (and  he  judged  aright) 
to  be  more  assailable ;  he  knew  their  folly  and 
their  meanness  to  be  such,  that  provided  he 
heaped  benefits  on  themselves,  they  would  as- 
sist him  to  enslave  their  neighbours.  Upon  the 
same  principle  he  now  cultivates,  in  preference 
to  yours,  the  friendship  of  the  Measenians  and 
Argives;  a  circumstance,  Athenians!  which 
highly  redounds  to  your  honour,  since  Philip 
thus  declares  his  persuasion,  that  you  alone  have 
wisdom  to  understand,  and  virtue  to  oppose,  his 
designs ;  that  you  foresee  the  drift  of  all  his  nego- 
tiations and  wars,  and  are  determined  to  be  the 
incorruptible  defenders  of  the  common  cause. 
Nor  is  il  without  good  grounds  that  he  enter- 
tains such  an  honourable  opinion  of  you,  and 
the  contrary  of  the  Thebans  and  Argives.  When 
the  liberties  of  Greece  were  threatened  by  Per- 
sia, as  they  now  are  by  Macedon,  the  Thebans 
basely  followed  the  standard  of  the  invaders ; 
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the  Argives  did  not  oppose  their  arms;  while 
the  magnanimous  patriots,  from  whom  you  aro 
descended,  spurned  offers,  highly  advantageous, 
made  them  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  an- 
cestor of  Philip,  who  acted  as  the  ambassador 
of  Persia;  and,  preferring  the  public  interest  to 
their  own,  provoked  the  devastation  of  their 
territory,  and  the  destruction  of  their  capital, 
and  performed,  in  defence  of  Greece,  those  un- 
rivalled exploits  of  heroism  which  can  never  bo 
celebrated  with  due  praise.  For  such  reasons, 
Philip  chooses  for  his  allies,  Thebes,  Argos,  and 
Messen^,  rather  than  Athens  and  Sparta.  The 
former  states  possess  not  greater  strength, 
wealth,  fleets,  harbours,  and  armies ;  they  have 
not  more  poicer^  but  less  virtue.  Nor  can  'Philip 
plead  the  merits  of  their  cause ;  since,  if  Chs- 
ronsa  and  Orchomenus  are  justly  subject  to 
Thebes,  Argos  and  Messen^  are  justly  subject 
to  Lacedaemon;  nor  could  it  be  equitable  to 
enslave  the  inferior  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  at  the 
same  time  to,  teach  those  of  Peloponnesus  to 
rebel. 

^  But  Philip  was  compelled  to  this  conduct 
(for  this  is  the  only  remaining  argument  that 
can  be  alleged  in  his  defence.)  *  Surrounded 
by  the  Thessalian  cavalry  and  Theban  infantry, 
he  was  obliged  to  assist  allies  whom  he  dis- 
trusted, and  to  concur  with  measures  which  he 
disapproved.  Hence  the  severe  treatment  of 
Phocis,  hence  the  cruel  servitude  of  Orchomenus 
and  ChcroniBa.  The  king  of  Macedon,  being 
now  at  liberty  to  consult  the  dictates  of  his  own 
humanity  and  justice,  is  desirqus  to  re-establish 
the  republic  of^  Phocis ;  and,  in  order  to  bridle 
the  insolence  of  Thebes,  actually  meditates  the 
fortifying  of  Elatsa.*  This,  indeed,  he  medi- 
tates, and  will  meditate  long.  But  he  does  not 
meditate  the  destruction  of  Laceda&mon.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  remitted  money,  he  has 
sent  his  mercenaries,  he  is  prepared,  himself,  to 
march  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  His 
present  transactions  sufficiently  explam  the  mo- 
tives of  his  pajert  conduct.  It  is  evident  that  he 
acts  from  system,  and  that  his  principal  batteries 
are  erected  against  Athens  itself.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise  ?  He  is  ambitious  to  rule  Greece ; 
you  alone  are  capable  to  thwart  his  measures. 
He  has  long  treated  you  unworthily ;  and  he  is 
conscious  of  his  injustice.  He  is  actually  con- 
triving your  destruction,  and  he  is  sensible  that 
you  see  through  his  designs.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons he  knows  that  you  detest  him,  and  that 
should  he  not  anticipate  your  hostility,  he  must 
fall  a  victim  to  your  just  vengeance.  Hence  he 
is  ever  active  and  alert,  watching  a  favourable 
moment  of  assault,  and  practising  on  the  stupi- 
dity and  selfishness  of  the  Thebans  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians;  for  if  they  were  not  stupid  and 
blind,  they  might  perceive  the  fatal  aim  of  the 
Macedonian  policy.  I  once  spoke'  on  this  sub* 
ject  before  the  Messenians  and  Argives;  my 
discourse,  which  was  useless  to  them,  may, 
perhaps,  not  unseasonably  be  repeated  to  you. 
''Men  of  Argos  and  Messen^  !  you  remember 
the  time  when  Philip  caressed  the  Olynthians, 
as  he  now  does  you :  how  highly,  do  you  think, 
tlfat  infatuated  people  would  have  been  offend- 
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ed,  had  any  man  talked  ajrainit  the  benefactor, 
who  had  ^onerously  bestowed  on  thein  Anthe- 
muB  and  Potidaa?  Had  any  man  warned  them 
against  Uie  dangerous  artifices  of  Philip,  would 
they  have  listened  to  his  advice?  Tet,  after  en- 
joying for  a  moment  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours,  they  were  for  ever  despoiled  of  their 
own.  Inglorious  was  their  fall ;  not  conquered 
only,  but  betrayed  and  sold  by  one  another. 
Turn  your  eyes  to  the  Thessalians.  When  Phi- 
lip expelled  their  tyrants,  could  the  Thessalians 
over  conjecture  that  the  same  prince  would  sub- 
ject them  to  the  creatures  of  Macedon,  still  more 
tyrannical  and  oppressive?  When  he  restored 
them  to  their  seat  and  suffrage  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  could  they  have  been  persuaded 
that  he  would  one  day  deprive  them  of  the 
management  of  their  own  revenues?  As  to  you, 
Messenians  and  Argives!  you  have  beheld  Phi- 
lip smiling  and  deceiving ;  but  beware !  pray  to 
heaven,  that  you  may  never  behold  him  insult- 
ing, threatening,  and  destroying.  Various  are 
the  contrivances  which  communities  have  dis- 
covered for  their  defence ;  walls,  ramparts,  bat- 
tlements, all  of  which  are  raised  by  the  labour 
of  man,  and  supported  by  continual  expense 
and  toil.  But  there  is  one  common  bulwark, 
which  only  the  prudent  employ,  though  alike 
useful  to  all,  especially  to  free  cities  against 
tyrants.  What  is  that?  Distrust.  Of  this  be 
mindful ;  to  this  adhere ;  preserve  this  carefully, 
and  no  calamity  can  befall  you.*'^ 

Demosthenes  then  read  to  the  assembly  the 
schedule  of  an  answer,  which  he  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  ambassadors,  and  which  was  en- 
tirely favourable  to  the  Lacedemonians.  At 
the  same  time  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 
deliberate  with  firmness,  yet  with  temper,  on 
the  means  by  which  they  might  resist  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  ^  an  enemy  with  whom  he  had 
exhorted  them  to  maintain  peace,  as  long  as  thai 
seemed  possible;  but  peace  was  no  longer  in 
their  power ;  Philip  gradually  carried  on  a  vast 
system  of  hostile  ambition,  dismembering  their 
possessions,  debauching  their  allies,  paring  their 
dominions  all  around,  that  he  might  at  length 
attack  the  centre,  unguarded  and  defenceless.'* 
Had  the  orator  stopped  here,  his  advice  might 
have  been  followed  with  some  useful  conse- 
quences. But  in  declaiming  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Macedon,  his  resentment  was 
naturally  inflamed  against  Philocrates,  i£schi- 
nes,  and  their  associates,  whose  perfidious  in- 
trigues and  machinations  had  produced  the 
public  danger  and  disgrace.  He  strongly  re- 
commended to  the  injured  people  to  impeach, 
condemn,  and  consign  to  due  punishment  those 
detestable  traitors.  This  counsel  was  not  given 
in  vain  to  the  litigious  Athenians,  who  were 
better  pleased  to  attend  the  courts  of  justice  at 
home,  than  to  march  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  city  resounded  with  the  noise  of  trials  and 
accusations.    Philocrates  was  banished,'  and 
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served  by  his  enemies,  was  sailing  with  a  power- 
ful armament  towardis  Cape  Tenarus,  the  most 
southern  promontory  of  Laconia.  Having  land- 
ed there  without  opposition,  he  was  joined  by 
the  Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  Argives.  The 
united  army,  aAer  ravaging  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Lacedfemonian  territories,  besieged 
and  took  Trinasus,  a  maritime  city  of  consi- 
derable strength  and  importance.  The  terror 
occasioned  among  the  Spartans  by  these  misfor- 
tunes, was  heightened  by  extraordinary  meteors 
in  the  air,  whose  unusual  redness  seemed  to 
presage  some  dreadful  calamity.^  The  alarm 
was  BO  general,  that  it  has  been  thought  worth 
while  to  record  the  saying  of  a  Spartan  youth, 
who  remained  unmoved  amidst  the  public  con- 
sternation. Being  asked,  ^^  Whether  he  was 
not  afraid  of  PhiUp?*'  ""Why,*'  replied  the 
generous  youth,  "  should  I  fear  him?  he  cannot 
hinder  me  from  dying  for  my  country.^*  But 
this  manly  resolution  no  longer  animated  the 
great  body  of  the  Spartan  nation.  Unable  to 
meet  the  invader  in  the  field,  they  sent  Agis, 
the  son  of  king  Archidamus,  to  propose  terms 
of  accommodation,  or  rather  to  submit  their 
whole  fortune  to  the  disposal  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. The  young  prince  coming  alone  and  un- 
attended, Philip  expressed  bis  surprise.  ^What, 
have  the  Spartans  sent  but  one !''  ^  Am  I  not 
sent  to  one  ?"  was  the  manly  reply  of  Agis.c 
This  was  the  expiring  voice  of  Spartan -pride; 
for  the  king  of  Macedon,  though  unwilling  .c 
provoke  the  despair  of  a  people,  whose  de^ne- 
rate  virtue  might  yet  be  animated  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  LycurgUB  and  the  example  of  Leoni- 
das,  compelled  them  to  resign  their  pretended 
authoritv  over  Argos,  Messen^,  and  Arcadia ; 
and  settled  the  boundaries  of  those  republics  in 
a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  his 
confederates.  Before  leaving  the  Peloponne- 
sus, he  solemnly  renewed  his  engagements  to 
protect  them ;  and,  in  return,  only  required,  on 
their  part,  that  the  magistracy  in  Argos  should 
be  entrusted  to  Myrtis,  Teledamus,  and  Mna^ 
sias;  in  Arcadia,  to  Cercidas,  Hieronymus,  and 
Eucampidas ;  in  Messen^,  to  Neon  and  Thra- 
sylochus,  the  sons  of  Iphtades;  men  whose 
names  would  merit  eternal  oblivion,  if  Demos- 
thenes had  not  justly  branded  them  as  traitors;? 
but  a  more  impartial,  and  not  less  judicious 
writer,6  that  by  early  espousing  the  interest  of 
Philip,  they  acquired  many  important  advan- 
tages for  their  respective  communities;  that 
their  sagacity  having  foreseen  the  final  preva- 
lence ofthe  Macedonian  power  and  policy  over 
the  weakness  and  folly  of  Greece,  they  acted 
wisely  in  courting  the  rising  fortune  of  a  prince, 
who  was,  at  len^,  enabled  to  take  complete 
vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  a  vengeance,  which 
the  Peloponnesians  escaped  by  theur  own  pru- 
dence and  foresight,  and  fh>m  which  the  Athe- 
nians, after  long  provoking  it,  were  finally  de- 
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Uvered  by  the  love  of  g^lory  and  mafirnanimity, 
which  regulated  the  conduct,  and  adorned  the 
victory,  of  Phihp. 

Having  settled  the  afiairs  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  king  of  Macedon  marched  through  that 
country  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  bestowing  crowns 
and  statues,  the  usual  marks  of  public  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  on  a  princ»  who  had 
generously  rescued  them  from  the  cruel  yoke  of 
Sparta.  At  Corinth  he  passed  some  days  in 
the  house  of  Deraaratus,  a  man  totally  devoted 
to  his  service;  and  assisted  at  the  games  and 
spectacles,  which  were  celebrated  in  that  city, 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  the 
neighbouring  republics.  The  turbulent  Co- 
rinthians, who,  besides  their  innate  hatred  of 
kings,  had  particular  causes  of  animosity  against 
Philip,  did  not  conceal  thelt  sentiments;  and 
their  inhospitable  insolence  was  abetted  by 
many  Peloponnesians,  who  profited  of  the 
liberty  of  the  place,  and  of  the  occasion,  to  te»- 
tify  their  rooted  aversion  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
don,  and  their  unwillingness  to  owe  their  free- 
dom and  their  safety  to  the  interposition  of  a 
foreign  tyrant  Philip  was  strongly  urged  by 
his  courtiers  t(»  punish  their  ingratitude ;  but  he 
knew  how  to  digest  an  affront,^  when  forgive- 
ness was  more  useful  than  vengeance  ;  and  re- 
pressed the  unseasonable  indignation  of  his 
attendants,  by  observing,  with  admirable  pa- 
tience, ^  Were  I  to  act  with  severity,  what  must 
I  expect  from  men,  who  repay  oven  kindness 
with  insuU.">o 

Philip  proceeded  from  Corinth 
by  the  nearest  route  into  Macedon, 
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where  he  continued  the  remainder 


of  that  year,  directing  the  improve- 
ments that  were  carrying  on  in  his  kingdom, 
and  inspecting  with  particular  care  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  Alexander,  whose  capacious  and 
fervid  mind,  like  a  rich  and  luxuriant  soil, 
producing  promiscuously  flowers  and  weeds, 
stronffly  required  the  hands  of  early  culture." 
But  these  useful  occupations  did  not  divert  his 
attention  from  the  politics  of  neighbouring 
states.  He  extended  the  boundaries  of  Epirus, 
then  governed  by  his  brother-in-law  Alexander, 
the  most  faithful  and  devoted  of  his  vassals,  by 
adding  to  that  little  principality  the  province 
of  Cassiopcea,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Elian  colonies.  At  the  same  time  he  exercised 
his  floet  by  wresting  Halonnesus,  an  island 
near  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  from  the  hands  of 
corsairs,  and  kept  possession  of  his  conquest, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  claim  of  the 
Athenians,  the  ancient  and  lawful  proprietors 
of  the  i8land.i3 

Olvmn  ^***  y®"  ^***^*P  ^"  summoned 

.  ^^'  into  Upper  Thrace,  by  a  rebellion 
^*'>^«.«  of  the  petty  princes  in  that  coun- 
.  ^.  M^.  ^^  fomented  by  Amadocus  king 
of  the  Odrysians.  The  warlike  tribes  of  that 
great  nation,  acting  with  little  concert  or  union, 
were  successively  subdued ;  and  the  dexterity 
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of  the  king  of  Macedon  seconding  his  usual 
good  fortune,  he  soon  ranked  the  most  obstinate 
of  his  enemies  in  the  number  of  his  vassals  or 
courtiers.^'  At  his  return  from  the  inhospitable 
wilds  of  Thraco,  he  received  into  his  protec- 
tion tlie  city  and  republic  of  Cardia,  occupying 
the  neck  of  land  which  joins  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus  to  the  continent.  The  rest  of  the 
peninsula  had  long  been  subject  to  the  Athe- 
nians, whose  authority  the  citizens  of  Cardia 
always  set  at  defiance.  The  Athenians  had 
lately  strengthened  the  Chersoncsites  by  a  new 
colony,  which  had  continual  disputes  with  the 
Cardians  about  the  extent  of  their  boundaries. 
Matters  had  actually  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the 
Cardians  were  ready  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  when 
they  were  seasonably  defended  by  the  Mace- 
donian arms.'-* 

The  seizing  of  Halonnesus,  the  conquering 
of  Grecian  colonies  for  the  tyrant  of  Epirus, 
above  all,  the  open  assistance  given  to  their  in* 
veterate  enemies,  the  Cardians,  once  more 
roused  the  Atlienians  from  their  lethargy. 
These  fresh  insults  brought  back  to  their  re- 
collection the  ancient  grounds  of  animosity, 
and  the  manifold  injuries  which  they  had  suf- 
fered since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with 
Macedon.  But  instead  of  opposing  Philip  with 
arms,  the  only  means  by  which  he  might  yet 
be  resisted  with  any  hope  of  success,  they  em- 
ployed the  impotent  defence  of  speeches,  reso- 
lutions, and  embassies.  Their  complaints  were 
loud  and  violent  in  every  country  of  Greece. 
They  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  confe- 
deracy to  the  formidable  encroachments  of  a 
Barbarian,  to  whioh  there  seemed  no  end  ;  and 
exhorted  the  Greeks  to  unite  in  repressing  his 
insolent  usurpation. >^ 

Philip,  who  then  agitated  schemes  from  which 
he  wished  not  to  be  diverted  by  a  war  with  the 
Athenians,  sent  proper  agents  throughout 
Greece,  to  counteract  the  inflammatory  re- 
monstrances of  that  people ;  and  despatched 
to  Athens  itself.  Python  of  Byzantium,  a  man 
of  a  daring  and  vigorous  mind  ;  but  who  con- 
cealed, under  that  passionate  vehemence  of 
language  which  seems  to  arise  from  conviction 
and  sincerity,  a  mercenary  spirit,  and  a  perfi- 
dious heart.  Python  had  long  ago  sold  him- 
self, and,  as  far  as  depended  on  himself,  the  in- 
terest of  his  country,  to  the  king  of  Macedon, 
from  whom  he  now  conveyed  a  letter  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Athens,  written  with  that 
specious  moderation  and  artful  plausibility, 
which  Philip  knew  so  well  to  assume  in  all  hifi 
transactions.  ^  He  offered  to  make  a  present 
to  the  Athenians  of  the  island  of  H&lonnesus, 
and  invited  them  to  join  with  him  in  purginc: 
the  sea  of  pirates :  he  entreated  them  to  refer 
to  impartial  arbitrators  all  the  differences  that 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  two  nations, 
and  to  concert  amicably  tosrether  such  commer- 
cial  regulations  as  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  both.  He  denied  that  they  could 
produce  any  proof  of  that  duplicity  on  his  part, 
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of  which  thej  so  loudly  complained.  That  for 
himself,  he.  was  ready  not  only  to  terminate  all 
disputes  with  them  by  a  fair  arbitration,  but  to 
compel  the  Cardians  to  abide  by  the  award ; 
and  he  concluded,  by  exhorting  them  to  distrust 
those  designing  and  turbulent  demagogues, 
whose  selfish  ambition  longed  to  embroil  the 
two  countries,  and  involve  them  in  the  horrors 
of  war.' 

The  subtle  artifices  of  Philip,  though  sup- 
ported on  this  occasion  by  the  impetuous  elo* 
quence  of  Python,  were  overcome  by  Hegesip- 
pus  and  Demosthenes,  who  refuted  the  various 
articles  of  the  letter  with  great  strength  and 
perspicuity,  and  unveiled  the  injustice  of  Philip 
with  such  force  of  evidence,  that  th^  Athenians 
resolved  upon  sending  a  considerable  armament 
to  the  Chersonestts,  to  protect  their  subjects  in 
that  peninsula.^  Diopeithes,  who  commanded 
the  expedition,  was  a  determined  enemy  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  a  man  of  courage  and  en- 
terprise. Before  he  azrived  in  the  Chersonesus, 
Philip,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  his  letter  and 
intrigues,  had  returned  into  Upper  Thrace.  Dio- 
peithes availed  himself  of  ttus  opportunity  to 
act  with  vigour.  Having  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Athenian  settlements  in  Thrace, 
he  mado  an  incursion  into  the  neighbouring 
country  ;  stormed  the  Macedonian  settlements 
at  Crobyl^  and  Tiristasis  ;  and  having  carried 
off  many  prisoners,  and  a  considerable  booty, 
lodged  them  in  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus. On  this  emergency,  Amphilochus,  a 
Macedonian  of  rank,  was  sent  as  ambassador, 
to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  prisoners ;  but  Dio- 
peithes, regardless  of  this  character,  ever  held 
sacred  in  Greece,  cast  him  in  prison,  the  more 
surely  to  widen  the  breach  between  Athens  and 
Macedon ;  and,  if  possible,  to  render  it  irrepa- 
rable. With  equal  severity  he  treated  a  herald, 
whom  ho  had  taken  in  his  late,  excursion,  charg- 
ed with  letters  from  Philip ;  which  were  sent 
to  Athens,  and  read  in  full  assembly.' 

The  king  of  Macedon,  when  informed  of 
these  hostilities  and  insults,  gave  free  scope  to 
his  complaints  and  threats ;  and  his  emissaries 
had  an  easier  game  at  Athens,  as  Diopeithes 
had  not  only  violated  the  peace  with  Macedon, 
but,  in  order  to  maintain  his  troops,  which 
were  very  sparingly  supplied  by  the  republic, 
levied  considerable  contributions  from  the 
Greek  settlements  in  Asia.  The  partisan^  of 
Macedon  inveighed  against  this  commander  as 
a  robber  and  pirate,  the  common  enemy  of 
Greeks  and  Barbarians ;  Philip^s  lettera  de- 
manded vengeance  from  the  justice  of  Athens  ; 
if  not,  he  would  be  his  own  avenger ;  the  per- 
sonal enemies  of  Diopeithes  joined  in  the  out- 
cry, and  insisted,  that  such  a  daring  offender 
ought  immediately  to  be  recalled,  and  punished 
for  his  misconduct 

On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  undertook  to 
defend  the  accused  general,  whose  measures  he 
warmly  approved;  and  motives  of  private 
fVicndship  heightening  the  ardour  of  patriot- 
ism, render  his  discourse  on  the  affairs  of  the 
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Chersonesus  one  of  the  most  animated  and  in- 
teresting of  his  productions.  The  ifnpeach- 
mont  of  Diopeithes  he  ascribes  entirely  to  ma^ 
lice  or  perfidy,  which  had  been  too  successfully 
employed  to  withdrew  the  attention  of  the 
Athenians  from  the  main  object  of  their  con- 
cern, the  continual  encroachments  of  Philip,  to 
unjust  complaints  and  calumnies  against  their 
fellow  citizens.  Diopeithes,  if  really  criminal, 
might  be  recalled,  and  punished  whenever  they 
thought  proper.  A  simple  mandate  from  the 
republic  could,  at  any  time,  reduce  him  to  his 
duty.  Bat  Philip,  the  public  enemy,  who  was 
continually  infringing  the  peace,  who,  before 
the  expedition  of  Diopeithes,  had  oppressed  the 
Chersonesites,  had  stormed  Serrium  and  Do- 
riscns,  how  was  Philip  to  be  restrained,  unless 
they  repelled  force  by  force  ?  Instead  of  recall- 
ing their  troops  from  the  Chersonesus  on  the  re- 
monstrance of  a  crafty  tyrant,  who  would  not 
acknowledge  himself  at  war  with  them,  till  he 
assaulted  the  walls  of  Athens,  they  ought  to 
exert  their  utmost  ability  in  augmenting  the 
army  in  tliat  quarter.  Should  their  forces  be 
withdrawn,  Philip  would  wait  the  approach  of 
winter,  or  the  setting  in  of  the  Etenmn  winds, 
to  fall  on  the  Cheraonesus.  Will  it  then  be 
sufficient  to  accuse  Diopeithes «'  Or  will  this 
save  our  allies?  »0,  but  we  will  sail  to  their 
relief."^  But  if  the  winds  will  not  permit  you? 
Even  should  our  enemy  attack,  not  the  Cher- 
sonesus, but  Afegara  or  Chalcis,  as  he  lately 
did  Oreum,  would  it  not  be  better  to  oppose 
him  in  Thrace,  than  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
frontiers  of  Attica  ?  The  exactions  demanded 
by  Diopeithes  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks  are  jus- 
tified by  the  example  of  all  his  predecessors, 
who,  according  to  the  strength  6f  their  respect- 
ive armaments,  have  always  levied  proportional 
contributions  from  the  colonies ;  and  the  peo- 
ple who  grant  this  money,  whether  more  or 
less,  do  not  give  it  for  nothing.  It  is  the  price 
for  which  they  are  furnished  with  convoys  to 
protect  their  trading  vessels  from  rapine  and 
piracy.  If  Diopeithes  had  not  that  resource, 
how  could  he  subsist  his  troops,  he  who  receives 
nothing  from  you,  and  who  has  nothing  of  his 
own  ?  From  the  skies  ?  No ;  but  from  what  he 
can  collect,  and  beg,  and  borrow.  Who  does 
not  perceive  that  this  pretended  concern  for  the 
colonies,  in  men  who  have  no  concern  for  their 
country,  is  one  of  the  many  artifices  employed 
to  confine  and  fix  you  to  the  city,  while  the 
enemy  keeps  the  field,  and  manages  the  war 
at  pleasure  ?  That  such  traitors  should  exist,  is 
less  surprising  than  that  you  should  patiently 
receive  from  them  such  counsels,  as  Philip  him- 
self would  dictate.  For  what  else  could  the 
king  of  Macedon,  who  understands  his  own 
interest  so  well,  advise,  but  that  you  should  re- 
main quietly  at  home,  decline  personal  service 
in  the  war,  deny  pay  to  your  soldien,  revile 
and  insult  your  general  ?  When  a  man,  hired 
to  betray  you,  rises  up  in  the  assembly,  and  de- 
clares Chares  or  Diopeithes  to  be  the  cause  of 
your  calamities,  such  a  hypocrite  is  heard  with 
satisfaction.  You  despise  the  voice  of  hioii 
who,  animated  by  a  sincere  love  for  his  coan- 
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trjr,  calls  out,  ^  Be  not  deceived,  AtheniaDsI 
Philip  ia  the  real  cause  of  all  yoiu  misfortuiici! 
and  disgrace/'  The  disagreeable  truth  renders 
the  man  who  declares  it  odious;  for  the  insi- 
dious discipline  of  certain  ministers  has  so 
changed  your  principles  and  characters,  tliat 
jou  are  become  fierce  and  formidable  in  your 
courts  of  justice,  but  tame  and  contemptible  in 
the  field.  You  rejoice,  therefore,  to  hear  your 
distress  charged  on  those  whom  you  can  punish 
at  home ;  but  are  unwilling  to  beheve  tliat  it 
proceeds  from  a  public  enemy,  whom  you  must 
oppose  with  arms  in  your  hands.  Yet,  Athe- 
nians, if  the  states  of  Greece  should  thus  call 
you  to  account  for  your  conduct:  'Men  of 
Athens,  you  are  continually  sending  embassies 
to  assure  us,  that  Philip  is  projecting  our  ruin, 
and  thai  of  all  the  Greeks.  But  O,  most 
Wfetched  of  mankind }  when  this  common  foe 
was  detained  six  months  abroad  by  sickness, 
the  severity  of  winter,  and  the  armies  of  his 
•Demies,  did  you  profit  by  that  opportunity  to 
recover  your  lost  possessions  ?  Did  you  restore 
evfn  Eubma  to  liberty,  and  expel  those  troops 
and  tyrants  who  had  been  placed  there  in  am- 
bush, and  directly  opposite  to  Attica?  No.  You 
have  remained  insensible  to  your  wrongs,  and 
fully  convinced  us,  that  were  Philip  ten  times 
to  die,  it  would  not  inspire  you  with  the  least 
degree  of  vigour.  Why  then  these  embassies, 
these  accusations,  all  this  unnecessary  ferment!' 
If  the  Grreeks  should  ask  this,  what  could  we 
answer  ?  I  know  not. 

**■  There  are  men  who  think  to  perplex  a  well- 
intentioned  speaker  by  asking.  What  ought  we 
to  do  ?  My  answer  is  sincere.  None  of  those 
things  which  you  do  at  present  I  explain  my 
opinion  at  greater  length,  and  may  you  be  as 
ready  to  receive,  as  to  ask,  advice !  First  of  all, 
you  must  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  firm  belief,  that 
rhilip  has  broken  the  peace,  and  is  at  war  with 
your  republic :  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  your 
city,  to  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  to  all 
those  who  inhabit  it,  and  not  least  to  such  as 
are  most  distinguished  by  his  favours.  The 
fata  of  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes,^  citizens  of 
Olyntbus,  may  teach  mtr  traitors  the  destruc- 
tion that  awaits  them,  after  they  have  surren- 
dered their  country.  But,  though  an  enemy  to 
your  city,  your  soil,  and  your  people,  Philip  is 
chiefly  hostile  to  your  government,  which, 
though  ill  fitted  to  acquire,  or  to  maintain,  do- 
minion over  others,  is  admirably  adapted  to  de- 
fend both  yourselves  and  them,  to  repel  usur- 
pation, and  to  humble  tyrants.  To  your  de- 
mocracy, therefore,  Philip  is  an  unrelenting 
foe,  a  truth,  of  which  you  ought  to  be  deeply 
persuaded ;  and  next,  that  wherever  you  repress 
his  encroachments,  you  act  for  the  safety  of 
Athens,  against  which,  chiefly,  all  his  batteries 
ore  erected.  For  who  can  be  so  foolish  as  to 
believe,  that  the  cottages  of  Thrace  (Drongila, 
Cabyla,  and  Mastira,)  should  form  an  object 
worthy  of  his  ambition ;  that,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire them,  he  should  submit  to  toils  and  dan- 
gers ;  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  rje  and  millet 
of  Thrace,  he  should  consent  to  spend  so  many 
months  amidst  winter  snows  and  tempests; 


S  See  above,  e.  xxxr. 


while,  at  the  same  time,  he  disregarded  the 
riches  and  splendour  of  Athens,  your  harbours, 
arsenals,  gallejs,  mines,  and  revenues?  No, 
Athenians.  It  U  to  get  possession  of  Athenil, 
that  lie  makes  war  in  Thrace  and  elsewhere. 
What  then  ought  we  to  do?  Tear  ourselves 
from  our  indolence ;  not  only  support,  but  aug- 
ment, the  troops  which  are  on  foot;  that,  as 
Philip  has  an  army  ever  ready  to  attack  and 
conquer  the  Greeks,  you  also  may  be  ready  to 
succour  and  to  save  them."^ 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  (because  nothing 
betrays  more  evidently  the  tyrannical  spirit  of 
democracy,)  that  Demosthenes  does  not  propose' 
the  war  in  form,  by  bringing  in  a  written  bill 
or  decree,  to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the 
votes  of  his  countrymen.  This  decree  must  have 
been  recorded  among  the  Athenian  archives; 
and,  if  the  war  should  prove  unfortunate,  might 
be  produced  at  some  future  time  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  author,Nwhose  enemies  would  not 
fail  to  allege  this  instrument  as  a  proof  that 
he  had  occaioned  the  rupture  with  Philip,  and 
all  the  calamities  consequent  on  that  measure. 
The  party  accused  would,  in  that  case,  vadnly 
endeavour  to  shelter  himself  under  the  votes  of 
the  assembly,  since  an  ordinary  court  of  justice 
could  call  him  to  account  for  misleading  tlie 
people,^  and  punish  him  with  banishment  or 
death.  Demosthenes  artfully  |rlance8  at  this 
disagreeable  subject :  ^^  Rash,  impudent,  and 
audacious,  I  neither  am,  Athenians,  nor  wish 
ever  to  become ;  yet  possess  more  true  fortitude 
than  the  boldest  of  your  demagogues,  who,  cap 
priciously  distributing  honours  and  largesses  on 
the  one  hand,  and  as  capriciously  impeaching, 
condemning,  and  confiscating  on  the  other, 
have,  in  either  case,  a  sure  pledge  of  impunity 
in  the  flattery  and  artifices  by  which  they  have 
long  seduced  the  public.  The  courage  of  that 
minister  is  put  to  an  easy  trial,  who  is  ever  rea- 
dy to  sacrifice  your  permanent  interest  to  your 
present  pleasure.  But  he  is  truly  courageous, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  your  safety  and  glory,  op- 
poses your  most  favourite  inclinations,  routes 
you  from  ypur  dream  of  pleasure,  disdains  to 
flatter  you,  and  having  the  good  of  his  country 
ever  in  view,  assumes  that  post  in  the  adminis- 
tralioa  in  which  fortune  oAen  prevails  over 
policy,  knowing  himself  responsible  for  the  is- 
sue. Such  a  minister  am  I,  whose  unpopular 
counsels  tend  to  render,  not  myself,  but  my 
country  great." 

The  arguments  and  remonstrances  of  Demos- 
thenes not  only  saved  Diopeithes,  but  animated 
the  Athenians  with  a  degree  of  vigour^  which 
they  had  been  long  unaccustomed  to  exert  A 
fleet  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Cal- 
lias,  who  seized  all  Macedonian  ships  as  lawful 
prize,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Thes* 
saly,  after  plundering  the  harbours  in  the  Pelas- 
gic  gulf.  A  considerable  body  of  forces  was 
sent  into  Acarnania  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
Philip,  assisted  by  his  kinsman  and  ally,  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Peperatbus,  trusting  to  the  protection  of 
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Athens,  expelled  the  Macedonian  garriBon  from 
Halonneeufl.  Repeated  embaanes  were  des- 
patched to  the  PeloponneeianB  and  Eaboeans, 
exhorting  them  to  throw  off  the  ignominious 
yoke  of  Macedon,  and  to  unite  with  their  Gre- 
cian brethren  against  the  public  enemy.  Philip 
was  not  unattentive  to  these  commotions,  but 
his  designs  against  the  valuable  cities  on  the 
Propontis  and  Thracian  Bosphorus'  being  ripe 
for  execution,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  any 
secondary  consideration  to  divert  him  from  that 
important  enterprise. 

^.  His  intrigues  and  bribery   had 

•  ^^^*  gained  a  considerable  party  in  By- 
A*r  «U9  *'"i^u™i  *^  ^0  l*oad  of  which  was 
A.  i>.  »J4X.  jjjp  perfidious  Python,  whose  vehe- 
ment eloquence  gave  him  great  influence  with 
the  multitude.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to 
surrender  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city;  the  Ma- 
cedonian army  of  thbty  thousand  men  hovered 
round;  bat  the  design  was  suspected  or  dis- 
covered, and  Philip,  to  screen  his  partisans 
from  public  vengeance,  seasonably  withdrew  his 
army,  and  invested  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Perinthus.  The  news  of  these  transactions  not 
only  increased  the  activity  vf  Athens,  but 
alarmed  Ochus  king  of  Persia,  who  being  no 
stranger  to  Philip^s  design  of  invading  his  do- 
minions, trembled  at  beholding  that  ambitious 
prince  gradually  approach  his  frontier.  To 
prevent  this  danger,  Ochus  adopted  the  same 
policy,  which,  in  similar  circumstances,  had 
been  successfully  employed  by  his  predeces- 
sors. ^  The  Persian  gold  was  profusely  scatter- 
ed among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Grecian  de- 
magogues. Demosthenes,  whose  patriotism 
was  not  always  proof  against  an  unworthy  al- 
liance^  with  interest,  rejoiced  at  being  paid  for 
doing  what  he  considered  as  his  duty.  At 
Athens  his  invectives  were  louder  than  ever 
against  the  king  of  Macedon ;  and  the  affairs  of 
EubcBa  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
himself  with  equal  zeal  in  that  island. 

The  fractious  spirit  of  the  Eubosans  rendered 
them  alike  incapable  of  independence,  and  of 
remaining  quietly  under  the  government  either 
of  Athens  or  Macedon,  to  which  they  were  al- 
ternately subject.  The  recent  prevalence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  had  been  marked  by  many 
acts  of  violence  and  oppression.  The  cities  of 
Chalcis,  Oreum,  and  Eretria,  prepared  to  rebel, 
having  previously  solicited  assistance  from  Pe- 
loponnesus, Acamania,  Attica,  and  every  pro- 
vince of  Greece,  which  they  had  any  reason  to 
deem  favourable  to  their  views.  From  other 
Ftates  they  brought  back  promises  and  hopes ; 
from  Athens  they  obtained,  chiefly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Demosthenes,  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  the  brave  and  virtuous 
Pliocion.  The  orator  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  being  allowed  to  address  the  popular 
assemblies  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Eutxea,  he 
inflamed  them  with  such  animosity  against 
Philip  and  his  partisans,  that  little  remained  to 
be  done  by  the  valour  of  the  Athenian  general. 
The  Eubceans  every  where  took  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  freedom,  the  Macedonian  garri- 
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sons  were  expelled  from  the  principal  cities,  and 
driven  froln  one  post  to  another,  till  they  were 
compelled  entirely  to  evacuate  the  islaad.  This 
event  occasioned  great  joy  at  Athens ;  and  the 
principal  merit  was  ascribed  to  Demosthenes, 
who,  at  the  motion  of  Aristonicus,  a  man  of 
merit  and  eminence,  was  crowned  by  the  senate 
and  people  with  a  golden  *crown ;  which  ho- 
nour was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus,  during  the  representations  of  the  new 
tragedies,  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, citizens  and  strangers.^ 
oivmn  '^^^  ^°"  ^^  Euboea  was  ill  oom- 

cix  4  pensatcd  to  PhUip  by  the  military 

A  C  141  ^P®"''^^'^"  against  Perinthus,  in 
*  '  '  which  he  found  an  enemy  worthy 
of  his  courage  and  perseverance.  The  town 
was  situated  on  the  sloping  ridge  of  an  isthmus, 
and  strongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature, 
the  houses  and  streets  rising  one  above  another 
like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  so  that  the 
higher  edifices  overlooked  and  defended  the 
lower.  Having  scoured  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try with  his  cavalry,  Philip  exhausted,  in  the 
eiege  of  Perinthus,  all  the  military  skill  known 
to  the  ancients.*  He  raised  towers  forty  cubits 
high,  which  enabled  his  men  to  fight  on  equal 
ground  with  the  besieged;  his  miners  were 
busy  at  the  foundation ;  at  length  the  batterings 
rams  advanced  to  the  wall,  in  which  a  consi- 
derable  breach  was  made.  During  this  time, 
however,  the  townsmen  had  not  been  idle.  The 
superior  discharge  of  darts, 'arrows,  and  every 
kind  of  missile  weapon  from  the  Macedonian 
towers,  had  indeed  dislodged  the  Perinthians 
from  those  parts  of  the  wall  and  battlements, 
against  which  the  principal  attack  had  been  di- 
rected. But  with  incessant  toil,  the  besieeed 
built  a  new  wall  within  the  former,  on  which 
they  appeared  in  battle  array,  prepared  to  repel 
the  enemy  who  entered  the  breaches.*  The 
Macedonians,  who  advanced  with  impetuous 
joy  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  were  infi- 
nitely mortified  to  find  that  their  work  must  be 
begun  anew.  Philip  employed  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  mind 
fertile  in  expedients,  to  restore  their  hopes,  and 
to  reanimate  their  activity.  The  siege  recom- 
menced with  fresh  ardour,  and  the  Perinthians 
were  twice  reduced  to  extremity,  when  they 
were  unexpectedly  saved,  first  by  a  large  supply 
of  arms  and  provisions  from  Byzantium,  next 
by  a  strong  reinforcement  of  men  in  Persian 
pay,  commanded  by  Apollodorus,  a  citizen  of 
Athens ;  and  lastly  by  the  advantageous  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  which,  being  built  in  a  conical 
form,  presenting  its  apex  or  narrow  point  to  the 
besiegers,  gradually  rose  and  widened  towards 
the  remoter  parts,  from  which  it  was  easy  to 
observe  all  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
overwhelm  them  with  missile  weapons  as  they 
advanced  to  the  charge.  Philip,  ever  sparing 
of  the  lives  of  his  men,  was  deterred  by  this 
circumstance  from  venturing  an  assault,  thoogh 
his  machines  had  effected  a  breach  in  the  new 
wall:  he  therefore  determined  to  change  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.     Perinthus  was  shot  up 
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M  doMly  as  poatible  by  wa  and  laod:  part  of 
th«  Maoedoziian  troop*  who  had  become  muti- 
DOus  for  want  of  pay  (for  Philip  at  this  tirae 
owdd  aboTO  two  hundred  talents,  or  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,)  were  indulged  in  plun- 
dering the  rich  territory  of  Byzantium,  while 
the  remainder  were  conducted  to  the  siege  of 
Selymbria,  and  soon  after  of  Byzantium  itself, 
the  taking  of  which  places,  it  was  hoped,  might 
compensate  their  lost  labour  at  Perinthus.^ 

During  the  military  operations  against  the 
cities  of  the  Propontis,  Demosthenes  did  not 
cease  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  undertake 
their  defence,  as  essential  to  their  own  safety. 
The  hostilities  and  devastations  of  Philip,  he 
mpresented  as  the  periodical  returns  of  the  pes- 
tilence and  other  contagious  disorders,  in  which 
all  men  were  alike  threatened  with  their  respec- 
tive shares  of  calamity.  He,  who  was  actuallv 
sound  and  untainted,  had  an  equal  interest  with 
the  diseased  and  infirm,  to  root  out  the  common 
evil,  which,  if  allowed  to  lurk  in  any  part, 
would  speedily  pervade  and  afflict  the  whole. 
The  Macedonhins  now  besieged  Selymbria  and 
Byzantium;  if  successful  in  these  enterprises, 
they  would  soon  appear  before  Sparta,  Thebes, 
and  Athens.  Yet  he  knew  not  by  what  fat&lity 
the  Greeks  looked  on  the  successive  encroach- 
ments of  Philip,  not  as  events  which  their  vi- 
gorous and  united  opposition  might  ward  off 
and  repel,  but  as  dirasters  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  Providence ;  as  a  tempestuous  cloud  of  hail, 
so  destructive  to  the  vines  in  autumn,  which  all 
beheld,  with  horror,  hovering  over  them,  but 
none  took  any  other  means  to  prevent,  than  by 
deprecating  the  gods  that  it  might  not  fall  on 
his  own  fields.^  These  animated  and  juSt  re- 
presentations of  the  common  distress  or  danger, 
engaged  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  a  close  cor- 
respondence with  the  besieged  cities.^  Demos- 
thenes undertook  a  journey  to  Byzantium;  and 
Leon,  a  Byzantine  orator  and  patriot,  the  friend 
and  fellow  student  of  the  virtuous  l^hocion,  re- 
aided  as  ambassador  in  Athens.  At  the  same 
time  the  principal  cities  of  the  (ropontis,  main- 
tained an  uninterrupted  intercoune  of  good  of- 
fices with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  their  allies 
of  Rhodes  and  Chios,  from  whom  they  received 
repeated  supplies  of  arms  and  provisions. 

Philip,  mean  while,  ceased  not  to  assure  the 
Athenians,  by  his  letters  and  emissaries,  that  he 
was  extremely  desirous  of  maintaining  peace 
with  the  republic,  and  gentiy  chid  them  for 
their  evident  marks  of  partiality  towards  his 
enemies,  which,  however,  he  took  care  to  as- 
cribe, not  to  the  general  temper  and  disposition 
of  the  people,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  a  dan- 
gerous faction,  inflamed  by  seditious  and  selfiBh 
demagogues.  By  a  rapid  march  he  had  recent- 
ly surprised  an  Athenian  detachment  ravaging 
the  territory  of  Cardia.  Diopeithes,  the  Athenian 
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general  in  the  Chersonesus,  commanded  this 
predatory  band,  who,  after  a  slight  skirmish, 
were  repelled  with  the  loss  of  their  leader,  slain 
by  a  dart,  while  he  rallied  his  men  witii  his 
voice  and  arm.  Philip  failed  not,  by  letter,  to 
excuse  this  act  of  hostility,  to  which,  he  assur- 
ed the  Athenians,  that  he  had  been  compelled, 
much  against  his  inclination:  he  affected  to 
consider  Diopeithes  as  the  instrument  of  a  ma- 
lignant faction,  headed  by  Demosthenes,  rather 
than  as  the  general  of  the  republic;  and  as  that 
commander  had  acted  unwarrantably  in  plun- 
dering the  Cardians,  a  people  stricUy  allied 
with  Macedoo,  Philip  assured  himself  that  the 
senate  and  people  would  not  take  it  amiss  that, 
provoked  by  repeated  injuries,  he  had  at  length 
repelled  violence,  and  defended  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  long-injured  confederates. 

While  the  Athenians  and  Philip  were  on  this 
footing  of  correspondence,  the  former  sent 
twenty  vessels  laden  with  com  to  the  relief  of 
the  Selymbrians.  Leodamas,  who  commanded 
this  convoy,  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the 
treaty  formerly  subsisting  between  the  two 
powers,  would  protect  him  from  injury.  But 
in  this  he  was  disappointed.  His  fleet  was  sur- 
rounded and  taken  by  Amyntas,  who  command- 
ed the  naval  force  of  Macodon,  and  who  deter- 
mined to  re^n  his  prize,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of 
Leodamas,  who  pretended  that  the  convoy  was 
not  destined  for  Selymbria,  but  employed  in 
conveying  the  superabundance  of  tiie  fertile 
Chersonesus  to  the  rocky  and  barren  island  of 
Lemnos. 

Olvmo  y^  "*'^"  of  the  capture  of  their 

.  ^  . "'  ships  occasioned  much  tumult  and 
A*C  341  '^'*®"*"®"  among  the  Athenians, 
After  frequent  deliberations  on  this 
subject,  a  decree  was  framed  for  sending  am- 
bassadors to  Philip,  in  order  to  re-demand  their 
property,  and  to  require  that  Amyntas,  if  he 
had  exceeded  his  instructions,  should  be  pu- 
nished with  due  severity.  Cephisophon,  De- 
mocritus,  and  Polycrates,  who  were  named  for 
this  commission,  repaired  without  delay  to  Phi- 
lip in  the  Hellespont,  who,  at  their  request,  im- 
mediately released  the  captured  vessels,  and 
dismissed  the  Athenians  with  the  following 
letter ;  ^  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  to  the  senate 
and  people  of  Athens,  Health.  I  have  received 
three  of  your  citizens  in  quality  of  ambassadors, 
who  have  conferred  with  me  about  the  release 
of  certain  ships,  commanded  by  Leodamas.  I 
cannot  but  admire  their  simplicity  in  thinking 
to  persuade  me  that  these  ships  were  intended 
to  convey  com  from  the  Chersonesus  to  the  isle 
of  Lemnos,  and  not  destined  for  the  relief  of 
the  Selymbrians,  actually  besieged  by  me,  and 
nowise  included  in  the  treaty  of  pacification 
between  Athens  and  Macedon.  This  unjust 
coDunission  Leodamas  received,  not  from  the 
people  of  Athens,  but  f^om  certain  magistrates, 
and  others  now  in  private  stations,  who  are  too 
busy  in  urging  you  to  violate  your  engage- 
ments, and  to  commence  hostilities  against  me; 
a  matter  which  they  have  more  at  heart  than 
the  relief  of  Selymbria,  fondly  imagining  that 
they  may  derive  advantage  from  such  a  rup- 
ture.   Deeply  perraaded  that  our  mutual  in- 
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terast  lequiMS  ub  to  finulmte  their  wicked 
scHeuiM,  I  have  givea  orders  to  release  the  caji* 
tared  voMels ;  and  do  yoii»  in  return,  remoTO 
such  pernicious  counsellors  from  the  adninie* 
tration  of  your  affairs ;  and  let  them  feel  the  se« 
verity  of  your  justice.  On  my  pari,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  preserve  inviolate  the  treaty,  by 
which  we  stand  mutaally  engaged."^ 

The  moderate  and  £nendly  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter  afforded  great  advantage  to 
the  Macedonian  partisans  at  Athens.  But 
Demosthenes,  and  Leen  of  Byxantiom,  spared 
no  pains  to  detect  and  ezpoee  the  artifices  and 
duplicity  of  Philip,  who  employed  this  humble 
and  peaceful  tone,  during  his  operations  against 
the  cities  of  the  Propontis,  in  order  to  stifle  the 
resentment  of  the  Athenians,  at  a  crisis  when 
they  might  act  against  him  with  peculiar  advan- 
tage. In  elaborate  and  powerful  orations,^  in 
which,  without  urging  any  new  matter,  De- 
mosthenes condensed,  invigorated,  and  enliv- 
ened his  former  observations  and  reasonings, 
he  convinced  his  countrymen  of  the  expe- 
diency of  being  for  once  before-hand  with 
their  enemy,  and  of  anticipating  his  designs 
against  themselves  by  a  speedy  and  effectual  as- 
sistance to  their  distressed  brethren  of  Perin- 
thus,  Selymbria,  and  Byzantium.  By  his  con- 
vincing eloquence  the  public  councils  were  ani- 
mated with  a  degree  of  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  had  not  appeared  in  them  daring  many 
years,  and  which  produced  the  last  transitory 
glimpse  of  success  and  splendour,  before  the 
glory  of  Athens  was  extinguished  for  ever. 
^1  It  was  decreed  by  the  senate  and 

^'"j  P*  people,  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hun- 
A  *  C  d40    ^^    '^^  twenty  galleys ;  but  un- 

'  *  '  fortunately  the  command  was  given 
to  Chares,  whose  character  rendered  him  as 
contemptible  to  the  enemies^  as  he  was  formi- 
dable to  the  allies,  of  the  republic.  The  By- 
zantines excluded  him  from  their  harbour,  and 
he  was  defeated  by  Amyntus,  the  Macedonian 
admiral,  off  tlie  opposite  shore  of  Chalcedon. 
This  disaster,  which  was  chiefly  occasioned  by 
the  incapacity  of  their  commander,  made  the 
Athenians  cast  their  eyes  on  Phocion,>  who, 
though  ever  ready  to  serve  his  country,  was 
most  frequently  called  for  in  times  of  danger 
and  calamity. 

Before  Phocion  reached  the  Propontis,  Philip, 
flushed  with  his  naval  success,  made  an  attempt 
to  storm  Byzantium.  The  city  was  environed 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the 
fourth  by  a  strong  wall,  and  a  large  and  deep 
trench,  covered  by  lofty  towers,  separated  at 
small  intervals  from  each  other.  Confident  in 
the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  abundance  of 
their  magazines,  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium, 
without  risking  a  sally,  allowed  Philip  to  carry 
on  his  works,  and  gradually  to  make  his  ap- 
proaches to  their  walls.  During  this  inaction 
of  the  townsmen,  Philip  carefully  advanced  his 
battering  engines,  and  seemed  determined  to 
assault  the  walls ;  but,  mean  while,  embraced 
proper  measures  for  gaining  the  place  by  sur- 
prise.   For  executing  this  design,  he  chose  the 
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gloom  of  a  tempestnous  nigh4 ;  a  deisnmiied 
bandofMaoedonianspassed  the  ditch;  the  scal- 
ing-ladders were  already  fixed ;  when  the  seBti« 
nels  of  Byzantium  were  alarmed  by  the  barking 
of  mastiffs,  kept  in  the  towers  even  ha  time 
of  peace,  to  secure  them  in  the  night  The 
alarm  spread  with  rapidity  among  the  sereral 
guards,  who  rushing  tumultnously  from  their 
respective  stations,  as  if  the  enemy  had  bees 
already  masters  of  the  town,  were  on  the  point 
of  blindly  assaulting  each  other,  when  a  bright 
meteor,  or  repeated  flashes  of  lightning,  enabled 
them  to  distinguish  their  friends,  and  to  diaoem 
the  danger.  Having  formed  in  some  degree  of 
order,  they  advanced  against  the  Maoodonians, 
who  had  already  gained  the  rampart,  from 
which  they  were  with  difficulty  repulsed  by  su- 
perior numbers.^ 

^1  ^'  gorous  enterprise  did  not  discoango 
A  *c'  340  ^^^'^P  ^'^"^  carrying  on  his  opera- 
tions with  indefatigable  diligence 
and  vigour.  His  perseverance  must  fmaily 
have  prevailed  over  the  obstinsby  of  the  be- 
sieged, had  not  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Pho- 
cion, arrived  in  the  Thracian  Bosphorua.  The 
Byzantines  received  him  with  open  arms,  ex- 
pecting that  under  such  a  commander,  their 
auxiliaries  would  prove  not  less  modest  and  in- 
offensive in  their  quartan,  than  active  and  in- 
trepid in  the  field.  Nor  were  their  hopes  dis- 
appointed ;  the  arms  of  Philip  were  foiled  in 
every  rencounter ;  his  artifices  were  met  and 
eluded  by  similar  sxldress ;  nor  could  he  expect 
by  force  or  fraud  to  gain  any  advantages  over  an 
opponent  alike  brave  and  vigilanL^  The  king 
of  Macedon,  who  had  as  much  flexibility  in 
varying  his  measures,  as  firmness  in  adhering  to 
his  purposes,  was  unwilling  any  farther  to  prsea 
his  bad  fortune.  In  the  actual  state  of  his 
affairs,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  raise  the  siego 
of  Byzantium,  to  withdraw  his  forces  firom  £^ 
lymbria  and*  Perinthus,  and  to  leave  the  Athe- 
nians in  possession  of  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Propontis.  These  were  humiliating  resolutiona; 
but  fortunstely  for  Philip,  an  event  fell  oat, 
which  prevented  the  execution  of  them  from 
reflecting  much  discredit  on  his  arms  or  policy. 
Phocion,  to  whose  conduct  the  safety  of  eo 
many  important  cities  was  principally  owing, 
sailed  from  B3rzantium  amidst  the  grat^ul  vows 
and  acclamations  of  innumerable  spectators.  In 
his  voyage  to  the  Chersonesus,  he  captured  a 
fleet  of  victuallers  and  transports,  carrying  arma 
and  provisions  for  the  enemy.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  that  peninsula,  he  repressed  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Cardians,  who,  reinforced  by  a  Ma- 
cedonian garrison,  had  recently  undertaken  an 
expedition  against  the  city  of  Sestos.  He  re- 
covered several  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
which  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Macedonians ;  and,  in  concert  with 
the  inhabitants,  took  such  measures  as  seemed 
most  proper  to  protect  the  Atlienian  allies  hi 
those  parts,  from  future  danger.  Instead  of 
burdening  the  confederates  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  army,  he  plentifully  supplied  all 
the  wants  of  his  soldiers  from  tlie  enemy's  coun- 
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tiy.  He  oommaaded  in  penon  the  partiee  that 
went  out  to  forage  and  to  plunder ;  and  in  one 
of  those  expeditions,  receiyed  a  dangerous 
wound,  jet  did  not  embark  for  his  return,  until 
he  had  spread  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  name, 
by  ravaging  with  fire  and  sword  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Phitip.o 

The  meritorious  serrioee  of  Phocion  were 
.  deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  communi- 
ties whom  he  had  protected  and  relieved/  The 
deliverance  and  gratitude  of  the  Chersonesus,  of 
Perinthus,  and  of  Byzantium,  were  testified  by 
crowns,  statues,  inscriptions,  and  altars;  and 
are  still  recorded  in  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,^ 
which  has  deservedly  survived  those  perishing 
monuments  of  gold  and  marble.  The  decree  of 
the  Byxantines  and  Perinthians,  after  describ- 
ing the  ancient  and  recent  benefits  of  Athens 
towards  them,  enacted,  ^Uhat,  in  return  for  those 
favours,  the  Athenians  should  be  entitled  to  the 
right  of  intermarriage,  the  privilege  of  purchas- 
ing lands  in  their  territories,  the  freedom  of 
their  respective  cities,  and  the  first  and  most 
honourable  place  in  all  their  entertainments  and 
aaeemblies :  that  whatever  Athenians  chose  to 
reside  with  them  should  be  exempted  from  all 
taxes:  And  that,  further,  three  statues,  each 
sixteen  cubits  high,  should  be  erected  in  the  port 
of  Byzantium,  representing  the  republic  of 
Athens,  crowned  by  the  Byzantines  and  Perin- 
thians :  That  this  crown  should  be  proclaimed 
at  the  four  principal  festivals  of  Greece,  in  order 
to  commemorate  the  magnanimity  of  Athens, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perin- 
thians." The  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus 
were  not  less  forward  in  their  acknowledgments 
and  rewards.  Af\er  a  similar  preamble,  setting 
Ibrth  the  manifold  favours  of  their  great  and 
generous  allies,  they  resolved  to  crown  the  se- 
nate and  people  of  Athens  with  a  golden  crown 
worth  sixty  talents;  and  to  consecrate  an  altar 
to  Gratitude  and  the  Athenians.  These  public 
and  solemn  honours  afforded  matter  of  equal 
triumph  to  Phocion,  who  had  executed,  and  to 
Demosthenes,  who  had  advised  the  measures, 
in  consequence  of  which  such  just  glory  had 
been  acquired.  At  the  distance  of  several  years, 
the  orator  still  boasted  of  this  important  service. 
*^Tou  have  frequently,  Athenians!  rewarded 
with  crowns  the  statesmen  most  successful  in 
conducting  your  affairs.  But  name,  if  you 
can,  any  other  counsellor,  any  other  statesman, 
by  whose  means  the  state  itself  hath  been  thus 
honoured."B 

The  csircnmstance  which  enabled  Philip  to 
elude  the  violence  of  the  storm  with  which  the 
hostility  of  Athens,  Persia,  and  so  many  other 
powers,  had  been  long  preparing  to  overwhelm 
him,  took  its  rise  from  an  error  of  judgment, 
occasioned  by  that  boundless  ambition  which 
formed  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Macedonian 
prince.  Beyond  the  confines  of  Thrace,  and 
beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Lower 
Moesia,  dwelt  a  powerful  Scythian  tribe,  in  the 
valuable  peninsula  contained  between  the  west- 
em  waves  of  the  Euxine  and  the  majestic  stream 
of  the  Danube.    The  roving  and  unsettled  life 
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of  the  Qcyihitms,  Vtkm  that  of  tfieir  desoendants 
the  Tartan,  had  led  them  into  this  eotmtry, 
from  their  native  and  proper  tefritOTies.eni6rae- 
ing  the  six  months  of  the  Danube  or  Ister,  the 
bulks  of  the  Boristhenes^  and  the  shoves  of  the 
Palus  MoDOtis,  wluch  districts  m  ancient  times 
had  the  name  of  Little  Scythiaf^o  and  are  still 
called  Little  Tartary.^ '  A  monareh  less  warlike 
and  lees  ambitious  than  Philip,  night  have  ob- 
served, withdndignation  and  regret,  those  fierce 
and  rapacious  Bubariaos,  extending  themselves 
beyond  their  natural  limits,  and  enjoying  an  es- 
tablishment on  the  south  of  the  Danube;  which 
great  river,  as  he  was  already  master  of  Thrace, 
and  counted  the  Triballi  of  Mcesia  among  the 
number  of  his  tributaries,  Philip's  proud  and 
usurping  fancy  had  already  grasped  as  the  fron- 
tier of  his  empire,  and  the  proper  line  c£  sepa- 
ration between  barbarous  and  civilized  nations. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  such  excess  of 
joy  as  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
sound  policy,  that,  amidst  his  preparations 
against  the  cities  on  the  Propontis,  he  received 
an  invitation  fh>m  Atheas,*^  who  styled  himself 
king  of  the  Scythians,  to  march  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  to  defend  his  dominions,  consisting 
in  the  peninsula  above  mentioned,  against  an 
invasion  of  the  btrians,  whieh  the  domestic 
forces  of  Atheas  were  totally  unable  to  resist. 
To  this  proposal  was  added  a  condition  ex- 
tremely alluring  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  that 
if  his  auxiliary  arms  enabled  Atheas  to  van- 
quish and  expel  the  invaders,  Philip  should  be 
named  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Scythia;  for,  ae- 
cording  to  the  fashion  of  ancient  times,  Atheas 
dignified  with  the  name  of  kingdom,  a  territoiy 
htUe  larger  than  the  principality  of  Wales. 

In  greedily  snatching  this  bait  laid  for  his  am- 
bition, Philip  was  not  enough  on  his  guard 
against  the  usual  perfidy  and  levity  of  Barba- 
rians ;  nor  did  he  sufficiently  consider,  tliat  by 
sending  a  powerful  detachment  into  Scythia, 
he  must  greatly  weaken  his  exertions  against 
the  cities  of  the  Propontis.  With  an  ardour 
and  alacrity  too  rapid  for  reflection,  he  eagerly 
closed  with  the  proposition  of  Atheas,  sent  a 
great  body  of  forces  to  the  ilorth,  and  promised 
to  assist  them  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
army,  should  they  encounter  any  difficulty  in 
the  execution  of^  their  purpose.  Mean  while 
the  warlike  chief  of  the  Istrians,  whose  courage 
alone  animated,  and  whose  conduct  rendered 
successful,  the  arms  of  his  followers,  was  cot 
off  by  sudden  death :  tiie  dispirited  Istrians 
were  attacked,  defeated,  and  repelled ;  and, 
without  the  assistance  of  Macedon,  Atheas 
once  more  regained  possession  of  his  king- 
dom. This  unexpected  revolution  served  to 
display  the  crafly  and  faithless  Barbarian  in  his 
genuine  deformity.  The  Macedonian  troops 
were  received  coldly,  treated  with  contempt, 
and  absolutely  denied  their  stipulated  pay  and 
subsistence.  Their  just  remonstrances  and  com- 
plaints Atheas  heard  with  scorn,  and  totally  dis- 
avowed the  propositions  and  promises  of  those 
who  styled  themselves  his  ambassadors;  ob- 
serving M  how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he  should 
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haT«  ■olieitod  the  anutaAce  of  the  Maoedo- 
niuui,  whof  braye  as  thej  wera,  could  fight  only 
with  meo.  while  the  Scythiana  ooald  combat 
cold  and  famine ;  and  that  it  would  hava  bean 
■till  mora  unnatural  to  appoint  Philip  hii  sue- 
oaaaor,  aince  ha  had  a  son  of  hia  own,  worthy 
to  inherit  hia  crown  and  dignity ."^ 

Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  inaolent 
behaviour  of  a  prince,  who  had  lo  recently  soli- 
cited his  alliance,  Philip,  while  atill  buail^,  but 
unsuooesafully,  employed  against  the  cities  of 
the  Psopontis,  sent  an  embassy  to  Scythia,  re- 
quiring Atheas  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of 
the  Macedonian  troops,  and  to  indemnify  him- 
aelf  for  the  expense  incurred  in  his  defence. 
The  ambassadors  found  the  king  of  Scythia  in 
his  stable,  currying  his  horse.  When  they  tes- 
tified surprise  at  seeing  him  engaged  in  such 
an  occupation,  he  asked  them,  Whether  their 
maater  did  not  often  employ  himself  in  the  same 
manner  ?  adding,  that  for  his  own  part,  in  time 
•f  peace,  he  made  not  any  distinction  between 
himself  and  his  groom.  When  they  opened 
their  commission,  and  explained  the  demanda 
of  Philip,  the  subtle  Barbarian  told  them,  that 
the  poverty  of  Scythia  could  aot  furnish  a  pre- 
sent becoming  the  greatness  of  their  master ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  seemed  more  eligible  to 
offer  nothing  at  all,  than  a  present  totally  un- 
worthy of  hu  acceptance.^ 

Thia  evasiTe  and  mortifying  answer  being 
brouffht  to  the  king  of  Macedon  when  foiled 
and  harassed,  yet  not  disheartened,  by  his  un- 
prosperous  expedition  against  Byzantium,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  very  honourable  pretence  for 
raising  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  conducting 
a  powerful  army  into  Scythia,  that  he  might 
chastise  the  treacherous  ingratitude  of  a  prince, 
who,  after  having  overreached  him  by  policy, 
now  mocked  him  with  insolence.  Having  ad- 
vanced to  the  frontier  of  Atheas's  dominions, 
Philip  had  recourse  to  his  usual  arts,  and  sent 
a  herald  with  the  ensigns  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, to  announce  his  arrival  in  Scythia,  in  or- 
der to  perform  a  solemn  vow  which  he  had 
made  during  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  to  erect  a 
brazen  statue  to  Hercules  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  The  cunning  Atheas  was  not  the 
dupe  of  this  artifice,  which  he  knew  jiow  to  en- 
eounter  and  elude  with  similar  address.  With- 
out praising  or  blaming  the  pious  intention  of 
the  king,  he  coolly  desired  him  to  forward  the 
statue,  which  he  himself  would  take  care  to 
erect  in  the  appointed  place ;  that  should  it  be 
set  up  with  his  concurrence  and  direction,  it 
would  probably  be  allowed  to  stand ;  otherwise 
he  could  give  no  assurance  that  the  Scythians 
would  not  pull  it  down,  and  molt  it,  to  make 
points  for  their  weapona.* 

The  return  of  the  Macedonian  herald  gave 
the  signal  for  hostility.  Philip  entered  the 
country  with  fira  and  sword,  destroying  the  fo- 
rests and  pasturage,  and  seizing  the  slaves  and 
cattle,  which  formed  the  princi^  wealth  of  the 
Scythians.  He  seems  to  have  employed  aeveral 
weeks  in  an  expedition,  the  circumstances  of 
which,  were  they  essential  to  the  designs  of  this 
work,  could  not  be  related  with  any  fulness  or 
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accuracy.  Countriea  in  a  pastoral  state  are  but 
thinly  peopled;  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  divide 
his  forces,  in  order  to  vanquish  with  greater 
rapidity  the  wandering  hordea,  separated  from 
each  other  by  wide  intervals,  according  as  a 
forest,  a  meadow,  or  a  stream  of  fresh  water, 
obtained  their  preferanco,  and  fixed  their  tem- 
porary abode.  A  parW  of  Macedonian  soldiers 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  a  numerous  and  warlike 
clan,  by  which  Ihey  were  repelled,  with  the  loss 
of  several  slain  or  taken.  Among  the  latter 
was  Ismenias,  an  eminent  musician,  who  had 
been  invited  by  liberal  rewards  to  reside  at  the 
court  of  Philip,  after  being  long  admired  in 
Greece  for  his  performance  on  the  flute.  This 
distingaished  captive  was  sent  as  a  present  to 
Atheas,  who  waa  so  little  delighted  with  his  ac- 
complishment, that  having  heard  him  perform, 
he  acknowledged  the  neighing  of  his  horse  to 
be  to  his  ear  far  more  agreeable  muaic.  The 
skirmish  in  which  Ismenias  was  taken,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  advantage  obtained  by 
the  Barbarians,  whose  constitutional  courage, 
and  impetuous  ill-directed  fury,  was  every- 
where overcome  by  the  disciplined  valour  of 
the  Macedonian  phalanx.^ 

Philip  reaped  such  fruits  from  his  expedi- 
tion as  might  be  expected  by  a  victory  over  a 
people  who  had  no  king  but  their  general,  no 
god  but  their  8word,and  no  cities  but  the  ground 
on  which  they  occasionally  encamped  wiUi  their 
herds  and  families.  The  spoil  conaisied  in 
arms,  chariots,  twenty  thousand  robust  captives, 
a  greater  number  of  mares,  destined  to  replen- 
ish the  studs  of  Pella.^  We  are  not  informed 
whether  Philip  erected  the  promised  statue  to 
the  great  founder  and  protector  of  his  family 
and  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that  he  imposed 
a  tribute  on  the  Scythians,  as  a  mark  of  their 
submission  and  dependence,  purposing  to  reduce 
them  more  thoroughly,  when  he  had  effected 
his  great  designs  in  Greece,  to  which  country 
the  silent  operation  of  his  intrigues  now  sum- 
moned his  return. 

But  while  be  marched  southward  at  the  head 
of  an  army  encumbered  with  baggage  and  spoil, 
a  rerj  unexpected  event  threatened  to  blast  his 
laurels,  and  to  terminate  at  once  his  glory  and 
his  life.  Allured  by  the  hopes  of  sharing  the 
warlike  plunder  of  the  Scythians,  the  barbarous 
Triballi,  who  had  been  often  conquered,  but 
never  thoroughly  subdued,  beset  by  ambush, 
and  vigoroualy  assaulted,  the  Macedonians, 
entangled  amidst  the  intricate  windings  of  the 
mountains  of  Mossia;  hoping  to  cut  off,  by  one 
stroke,  the  flower  of  a  nation  whoae  authority 
their  own  fierce  spirit  of  independence  had  very 
reluctantly  condescended  to  obey.  The  confu- 
sion and  the  danger  was  increased  by  a  merce- 
nary band  of  Greeks,  who,  harassed  by  the 
fatigues  of  war  and  travelling,  always  clamor- 
ous for  pay,  which  was  very  irregularly  paid 
them,  and  perhaps  jealous  of  the  Macedonians, 
seized  the  present  opportunity  to  desert  the 
standard  of  Philip,  and  to  reinforce  the  arms  of 
the  TribalU.« 

The  kilkg  of  Macedon,  too  prudent  to  under- 
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take  Buperfluoas  danger,  never  oeqaired  by 
valour  what  might  be  obtained  by  stratagem; 
but  when  a  necessary  occasion  solicited  his 
coarage  and  fals  prowess,  he  knew  how  to  as- 
sume the  hero,  and  (if  We  may  transpose  on 
ancient  proverb)  *•*•  lo  eke  out  the  fox^s  with  the 
lion^s  skin."'*  The  urgency  of  the  present  emer- 
gence summoned  all  the  firmness  of  his  mind. 
With  his  voice  and  example  he  encouraged  the 
astonished  and  disheartened  Macedonians;  con- 
ducted his  faithful  guards  to  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  and  fought  with  unexampled  bravery, 
till  the  same  weapon  which  pierced  his  horse, 
laid  the  rider  senseless  on  the  ground.  The 
young  Alexander,  who  fought  near  him,  de- 
rived peculiar  glory  from  saving  the  life  of  his 
father,  whom  he  covered  with  his  shield,  and 
defended  by  his  sword,  until  his  attendants  con- 
veyed him  to  a  place  of  safety  ;8  the  son  so 
worthily  succeeding  to  the  command,  that  the 
tumult  was  fortunately  appeased,  and  the  Bar- 
barians routed  and  put  to  flight.  Philip's  wound 
was  attended  with  an  incurable  lameness, 
which  he  bore  with  much  impatience.  His 
magnanimous  son  endeavoured  to  remove  his 
anxiety  by  asking,  how  he  could  be  chagrined 
at  an  accident,  which  continually  reminded  him 
of  his  valour?* 

Olvmo  "^^  repair  the  effects  of  this  un- 

„^  a  foreseen  delay,  the    Macedonians 

AC  339    hastened   through   Thrace,   where 

*  Philip,  as  he  had  reason  to  expect, 
was  met  by  deputies  from  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  appouiting  him  general  of  their  forces, 
opd  requesting  him  to  march  into  Greece  with 
all  convenient  speed.  The  secret  practices  and 
intrigues,  which  had  been  ripening  during  the 
Scythian  expedition,  produced  this  extraordi- 
nary message,  the  remote  as  well  as  inmediate 
causes  of  which  deserve  to  be  distinctly  unra- 
velled, being  the  last  knot  of  a  tragedy  which 
involves  the  fate  of  Greece. 
Ol  mo  '^**®  spirited  resistance  of  Selym- 

^^  ^'        bria  and  Byzantium,  the  successful 
A  C  339    expeditions  of  Phocion  in  the  Hel- 

'  lespont  and  Propontis,  the  prodigal 
terrors  of  Ochus  king  of  Persia,  who  thought  it 
impossible  to  employ  his  wealth  more  usefully 
thou  in  bridling  the  ambition  of  Philip;  above 
all,  the  continual  expostulations  and  remon- 
strances of  Demosthenes,  conspired  to  rouse 
the  Athenians  from  the  lethargy  in  which  they 
hod  been  long  sunk,  and  animated  them  with  a 
desire  to  carry  on  the] war  with  activity  and  effect 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Greece>  In  or- 
der to  save  the  state,  they  consented  (though 
probably  not  without  a  violent  struggle)  to 
abolish  the  very  popular  law,  or  rather  abuse, 
introduced  by  Eubulus.  The  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, so  passionately  idolized  by  the  multi- 
tude, were  celebrated  with  less  pomp  and  splen- 
dour; and  the  military  fund  was  thenceforth 
applied  to  its  original  and  proper  destination. 
A  fleet  was  equipped  for  superior  to  the  naval 
strength  of  Macedon.io  The  troops  and  parti- 
sans of  that  kingdom  were  driven  from  their 
ambushes  in  Megara,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
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territories,  where  they  bad  long  watched  kn  op- 
portunity  of  destroying  the  liberty  of  Athens. 
Demosthenes,  and  Hyperides,  an  orator  second 
only  to  Demosthenes,  were  despatched  into  the 
Peloponnesus  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  to 
persuade  the  several  republics  to  second  the 
generous  ardour  of  the  Athenians,  whose  recent 
success  under  Phocion  added  great  weight  to 
the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  those  illustri- 
ous statesmen.  II 

Philip  was  accurately  informed  of  all  those 
transactions ;  and  the  alarm  universally  spread 
among  his  faithful  emissaries,  inclined  them  ra- 
ther to  exil^gerate,  than  to  conceal,  the  danger. 
Highly  provoked  against  the  Athenians,  tlie 
continu^  opposers  of  his  greatness,  he  was  un- 
able to  retaliate  their  injuries.  If  he  attacked 
them  by  land,  he  must  march  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  who, 
ever  selfish  and  capricious,  would  be  ready  to 
forsake  him  with  his  good  fortune.  His  dis- 
graceful expedition  against  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis, rendered  the  present  juncture  extremely 
unfavourable  to  such  a  hazardous  design.  Nor 
could  he  attempt,  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
to  attack  the  enemy  by  sea,  since  the  Athenian 
fleet  so  far  exceeded  his  own,  that  it  had  inter- 
rupted, and  almost  totally  destroyed,  the  com- 
merce of  Macedon. 

Amidst  this  complication  of  difiiculties,  Phi- 
lip showed  how  well  he  understood  the  unsteady 
temper  of  the  Greeks,  by  raising  the  siege  of 
Byzantium,  and  burying  himself  in  the  wilds 
of  Scy  thia,  till  the  fuming  animosity  of  his  ad- 
versaries had  time  to  evaporate.  Not  ventur- 
ing on  open  hostility,  he,  mean  while,  employed 
two  secret  engines,  which  continued  to  work 
during  his  absence,  and  from  which  he  had 
reason  to  expect  very  signal  advantages  before 
his  return.  There  lived  at  Athens  a  roan  of 
the  name  of  Antiphon,'bold,  loud,  and  loqua- 
cious in  the  popular  assembly,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  a  title  to  vote,  much  less  to 
speak,  his  name  not  being  recorded  in  the  pub- 
lic register  of  the  city.  This  defect  passed  long 
unobserved,  through  that  supine  negligence 
with  which  Demosthenes  so  frequently  up- 
braids his  countrymen.  At  length  the  treason 
of  Antiphon  (for  the  Athenians  regarded  an 
unqualified  voter  in  the  assembly  as  an  usurper 
of  sovereign  power)  was  discovered,  and  ar- 
raigned by  one  of  the  many  citizens  to  whom 
his  insolence  and  calumny  had  justly  rendered 
him  obnoxious  ;  in  consequence  of  which  im- 
peachment, the  supposititious  Athenian  was 
divested  of  his  borrowed  character,  and  driven 
with  ignominy  from  a  countrv,  whose  most  au- 
gust rights  and  honours  he  had  usurped  and 
disgraced.  Stung  with  disappointment  and 
rage,  Antiphon  had  recourse  to  the  king  of 
Macedon,  and  offered  himself  for  any  enter- 
prise, however  bloody  or  desperate,  by  which, 
in  serving  the  mterest  of  Philip,  he  might  gra- 
tify his  own  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  ambi- 
tious Macedonian  kept  his  ends  too  steadily  iv 
view,  and  pursued  them  with  too  much  .ardour 
and  perseverance,  to  be  very  delicate  in  choosing 
the  means  by  which  he  might  distress  his  ad- 
versaries.   He  greedily  closed,  therefore,  with 
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Ihe  {>roposal  of  Antiphoo,  in  whom  ho  rejoioe<i 
to  find  an  hutrament  ao  fit  ibr  his  aeirioe. 

The  superiority  of  the  Athenians  by  sea, 
which  their  actaal  diligence  in  their  docks  and 
arsenals  showed  them  detennined  to  maintain 
and  increase,  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
grandeur  of  Macedon.  By  whom  the  design 
was  suggested,  is  unknown ;  but  it  was  amed 
between  Philip  and  Antiphon,  that  the  Tatter 
should  return  to  Athens  in  disguise,  insinuate 
liimsclf  into  the  Pirsus^  and  lie  there  in  con- 
cealment, until  he  found  an  opportunity  to  set 
fire  to  the  Athenian  docks,  and  thus  destroy  at 
once  the  main  hope  of  the  republic.  While 
the  artful  king  of  Macedon  eluded  the  storm 
of  his  enemies  by  wandering  in  the  woods  of 
Scythia,  his  perfidious  accomplice  lurked,  like 
a  serpent,  in  the  bosom  of  Athens,  being  lodged 
witliout  suspicion  in  the  harbour  which  glowed 
with  the  ardour  of  naval  preparation,  and  into 
which  were  daily  accumulated  new  masses  of 
tar,  timber,  and  other  materials,  alike  proper 
for  a  fleet,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Antiphon. 

But  the  yigilance  of  Demosthenes  discover- 
ed this  desperate  design,  when  on  the  point  of 
execution.  He  immediately  flew  to  the  Pirsus, 
dragged  Antiphon  from  his  concealment,  divest- 
ed him  of  his  disguise,  and  produced  him  at 
the  bar  of  the  assembly.  The  capricious  and 
deluded  multitude,  alike  prone  to  anger  and  to 
(x>m  passion,  were  on  this  occasion  very  difier- 
ently  affected  fVom  what  might  be  conjectared. 
Instead  of  execrating  a  wretch  capable  of  such 
black  deeds,  they  beheld,  with  pity,  a  man  once 
regarded  as  their  fbllow  citizen,  brought  before 
them  afler  a  long  absence,  and  accused,  per- 
haps on  vain  presumptions,  of  inch  a  horrid 
crime.  They  knew  besides  the  wicked  artifices 
of  their  orators,  who,  to  increase  their  own  im- 
portance, often  terrified  the  public  with  false 
alarms  and  imaginary  dangers.  iEsehines,  and 
other  partisans  of  Philip,  were  at  hand  to 
strengthen  these  impressions.  They  represent- 
ed the  whole  transaction  of  Demosthenes  as  a 
complication  of  fraud  and  cruelty  ;  loudly  in- 
veighed against  his  insolent  triumph  over  the 
calamities  of  the  unfortunate ;  and  reproached 
his  entering  by  force  into  the  house  where  An- 
tiphon was  concealed,  as  a  violation  of  free- 
dom pregnant  with  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences, and  as  trampling  on  the  respected 
maxim  of  Athenian  law  and  religion,  that  every 
man^s  house  was  his  sanctuary.*  Such  was 
the  effect  of  these  clamours,  that  Antiphon  was 
dismissed  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  resumed  his  purpose  with 
more  security  than  before,  had  not  the  senate 
of  the  Areopsgus  more  caiefnlly  exammed  the 
information  of  Demosthenes.  By  the  autho- 
rity of  that  court,  the  traitor  was  again  seized, 
and  tried.  Torture,  which  the  institution  of 
doniestic  slavery  introduced  and  rendered  fa- 
miliar in  Greece,  extorted  from  him  a  late  and 
^reluctant  confession;  and  his  enormous  guilt 
was  punished  with  an  enormous  severity.^ 

Had  the  detestable  enterprise  of  Antiphon 
been  crowned  with  unmerited  success,  Philip 


1  T.ywas  paniin  in  A|rontl.  et  Ermlosth. 
3  1>(m(MUi«iH«  de  Coron.  who  gives  tho  bonoarmble  ae- 
«Aant  of  hif  owq  eomlact  dMeribed  in  the  text. 


would  have  attained  his  parpeee  of  ruining 
Athene,  by  a  rude  stroke  of  vulgar  perfidy. 
But  the  engines  which  he  set  in  motion  for 
gaining  the  same  end,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  thef  awakened  reeentment  of 
Greece,  and  to  bury  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia  the 
disgrace  sustained  before  the  walls  of  Byzan- 
tium, will  not  be  easily  matched  by  any  paral- 
lel transactions  in  history,  whether  we  consider 
the  profound  artifice  with  which  the  plan  was 
contrived  and  combined,  the  nice  adaptation  of 
the  several  parts,  or  the  unwearied  dexterity 
with  which  the  whole  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. It  is  on  this  occasion  that  Demosthenes 
might  justly  exclaim,  ^In  one  circumstance, 
chiefly,  is  Philip  distinguished  above  all  his 
ambitions  predecessors,  the  enemies  of  Gre- 
cian freedom.  His  measures  required  the  co- 
operation of  traitors,  and  traitors  he  has  found 
more  corrupt  and  more  dexterous  than  ever 
appeared  in  any  former  age ;  and,  what  is  most 
worthy  of  remark,  the  principal  instruments  ot 
his  ambition  flourished  in  the  boeom  of  that 
state,  whose  public  councils  most  openly  op- 
posed his  greatness.* 

The  time  approached  for  convening  at  Del- 
phi the  vernal  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons. 
It  was  evidently  the  interest  of  the  Athenians, 
and  might  have  been  expected  from  their  just 
reseotroent  against  Philip,  that  they  should 
send  such  deputies  to  the  city  of  Apollo,  as 
were  most  hostile  to  the  Macedonian,  and  most 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  conn- 
try.  But  intri|rue  and  cabal  prevailed  over 
every  motive  of  public  utility  ;  and  the  negli- 
gent or  factious  multitude  were  persuaded,  at 
a  crisis  which  demanded  the  most  fiuthfal  and 
incorrupt  ministers,  to  employ,  as  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  iEs- 
ehines and  Midias  •  the  former  of  whom  had 
so  often  reproached,  and  the  latter  had,  on  one 
occasion,  struck  Demosthenes  in  the  poblic 
theatre  ;*  and  who  were  both  not  only  the  de- 
clared enemies  of  this  illustrious  patriot,  but, 
as  well  as  their  colleagues  Diognetus  and  Thra- 
sicles,  the  warm  and  active  partisans  of  the 
king  of  Macedon.  Soon  after  their  arrival  at 
Delphi,  Midias  and  Diognetus^  pretended  sick- 
ness, that  they  might  idlow  .£schines  to  dis- 
play, uncontrolled,  his  superior  dexterity  ;  and 
to  act  a  part,  which,  requiring  the  deepest  dis- 
simulation, might  be  performed  most  success- 
fully by  a  single  traitor.  The  Amphictyons 
were  employed  in  repairing  the  temple;  the 
sacred  offerings,  which  had  been  removed  and  - 
sold  by  the  impiety  of  the  Phocians,  were  col- 
lected from  every  quarter  of  Greece ;  and  new 
presents  were  made  by  several  states,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  old,  which  could  not  be  reco- 
vered. 

The  Athenians  particularly  signalized  their 
pious  munificence,  and  sent,  among  other  dedi- 
cations, several  golden  shields,  wiUi  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  ^  Taken  horn  the  Medes  and 
Thebans,  when  they  fought  against  Greeoe." 


3  Demoeth.  de  Coron. 

4  Demoflth.  in  Hid.  and  .Aschin.  In  Ctetiphont. 

5  MachixtM  Mva,  ^*9yvnrtw  irvfarTiir;  **TlMt  INofO*' 
toa  waa  aeised  with  a  fever,  and  that  tha  aaaM  aiatoUiiH 
happaoad  to  Mkliaa."  p.  990 
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TiuM  ofierlilg,  bigUy  oStsuwe  to  ibe  Thebui 
depulaes,  w«8  premalurely  Bcupended  in  the 
temple ;  tho  Thebattp  nmrmnred^  tho  Ampbic- 
tyons  listened  to  their  oomplaiiits,  and  it  was 
whispered  in  the  council,  that  the  Atheniane 
deserved  piiniahment  for  preeentiag  their  pSi 
to  the  god,  before  it  bad  been  regnhLrly  conee- 
erated,  tofether  with  the  other  oSeringe.  Pre- 
tending  high  indij^rnation  at  these  murmurs, 
^Esehinee^  rushed  into  the  assembly,  and  began 
a  formal,  yet  spirited  defence  of  his  coantry- 
men;  when  he  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a 
Locrian^  of  Amphissa,^  a  oity  eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  Delphi,  which  growing  populous  and 
powerful  on  the  ruins  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha, 
had  Tentared  to  cultivate  the  Cirrhean  plain, 
which,  near  three  centuries  before^  had  been 
desolated  by  the  Amphietyons,  solemnly  conse- 
crated to  ApoUo,  and  devoted  to  perpetual 
0teriUty.« 

The  artful  Locrian,  afiecting  a  religious  zeal 
not  less  ardent  than  the  patriotism  of  ^ffisohines, 
clamorously  interrupted  that  orator,  calling 
akrad  in  the  assembly,  that  it  ill  became  the 
dignity  of  the  Amphietyons  to  hear  with  pa- 
tience the  justification,  much  less  the  praises  of 
Athens,  a  city  impious  and  profeno,  which,  in 
defiance  of  human  and  divine  laws,  had  so  re- 
cently abetted  the  execrable  sacrilege  of  the 
Phoeians ;  that  if  the  Amphietyons  followed 
his  adviee,  or  consulted  the  dictates  of  duty 
•nd  honour,  they  would  not  allow  the  detested 
oattie  of  the  Athenians  to  be  mentioned  in  that 
august  oounciL' 

iE^chines  thns  obtained  an  opportmity  of 
exciting  «adi  tumults  in  the  assembly  as  suited 
the  views  of  Philip.*o  In  the  ardour  of  patri- 
otic indignation,  which  he  knew  so  well  to  as- 
■nme,  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  impetuous 
invedlive  against  the  insolent  Locrian,  and  his 
city  Anphissa;  not  only  justified  the  inno- 
cence, bttt  displayed  with  ostentation,  the  illus- 
trious merit  of  the  Athenians ;  and  then  ad- 
dreflsmg  the  Amphietyons  with  a  look  pecu- 
liarly earnest  and  expressive,  ^  Say,  ye  Gre- 
cians !  shall  men  who  never  knew  the  exalted 
pleasures  of  virtue  and  renown,  be  suffered  to 
tear  from  ns  the  inestimable  rewards  of  glory 
so  justly  earned  ?"  Shall  men,  themselves  pol- 
luted  by  saeiilege,  and  already  devoted  to  de- 
struction  by  the  most  awful  imprecations,  pre. 
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7  .^chines  varawbes  the  ttory  with  ioimitabl«  addrea* : 

nmt  «(  i#ie<  f^«i*MT«  •vf$/iu»f  ir»i^ii«<  /Mirf«7si|K«(,  it»( 

**  He  was  iDtemipted  by  the  vocifisration  of  a  certain  Am- 
phiMean.  a  man  the  moAt  impudent,  totally  illiterate,  and 
perfaape  impetted  to  Ibliy  by  iome  olfendod  diTinity." 

8  See  theae  evwita  partieularly  related,  c.  t.  p.  51. 
0  .£achin.  in  Cteaiphon. 

10  Demoathen.  de  Corona. 

11  The  penoaaWe  ener^  with  which  Jbchinea  defends 
his  treachery,  or  rather  diaplayi  hit  patriotism,  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  not  eicelled  by  any  thing  in  Demosthenes  him- 
■elf.  Had  the  works  or  the  latter  perished,  the  two  ora- 
tions of  .Aachines  (de  Faba  Legatione,  and  in  Ctesiphoot.) 
would  hare  justly  been  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  mo- 
dels of  eloquence  produced  hf  human  genius.  But  the 
works,  and  eveu  the  name  of  .^Bichines,  are  eclipsed  in  the 
fame  of  his  rival.  So  disproportionate  are  the  rewards  of 
acting  a  first  and  a  second  part,^and  so  just  the  poet*s  ad- 
vice to  all  candidates  for  fame : 

Aiiv  «f lon-iujiv  x«i  vs-fifOXO*  tftftttmi  «XX«v. 


same  to  call  the  Atbentansproiaih:  and  impious: 
Look  down,  ye  reverend  guardians  of  religion! 
took  down  on  that  plain  (pointing  to  the  Cirr- 
hean plain,  which  might  be  seen  firom  the  tem- 
ple,) behold  these  lands  anciently  devoted  to 
the  god,  but  now  appropriated  and  cultivated 
by  the  Aniphisseans ;  behold  the  numerous 
buildings  which  they  have  erected  there,  and 
that  accursed  port  of  Cirrha,  justly  demolished 
by  our  ancestors,  now  rebuilt  and  fortified." 
iSechines  here  read  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  which 
condemned  that  harbour  and  those  lands  to 
perpetual  desolation.  Then  proceeding  with 
increased  vehemence:  "For  myself,  ye  Gre- 
cians !  I  swear,  that  I  myself,  my  children,  my 
country,  will  discharge  our  duty  to  heaven  ; 
and,  with  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  mind 
and  body,  avenge  the  abominable  violation  of 
the  consecrated  territory.  Do  you,  Amphiety- 
ons !  determine  as  wisdom  shall  direct.  Tonr 
offerings  are  prepared,  your  victims  are  brought 
to  the  altar;  you  are  ready  to  offer  solemn 
prayers  for  blessings  on  yourselves,  and  on  the 
republics  which  you  represent.  But  consider 
with  what  voice,  with  what  heart,  with  what 
confidence,  you  can  breathe  out  your  petitions, 
while  you  suffer  the  profanation  of  the  Am- 
phisseans  to  pass  unrevenged.  Hear  the  words 
of  the  imprecation,  not  only  against  those  who 
cultivate  the  consecrated  ground,  but  against 
those  who  neglect  to  punish  them :  ^^  May  they 
never  present  an  acceptable  o4iMng  to  Apollo, 
EHana,  Latona,  or  Minerva  the  provident ;  but 
may  all  their  sacrifices  and  religious  rites  be  fi>r 
ever  rejected  and  abhorred  l'^'^ 

The  warmlh  of  iCschines  occasioned  the  ut- 
most confnsion  in  the  assembly.  The  golden 
shields,  irregularly  dedicated  by  the  Athenians, 
were  no  longer  the  snbject  of  discourae.  This 
sKgfat  impropriety  disappeared  amidst  the  enor- 
mous impieties  of  the  AnrphisBeans,  which  had 
been  so  forcibly  painted  to  the  superstitious 
fimcies  of  the  terrified-  rafttltitnde.  It  was  de- 
termined, after  violent  contentions  between 
those  who  accused,  and  liiose  who  defended, 
this  unhappy  people,  that  the  Amphietyons, 
having  summoned  the  assistance  of  the  citizens 
of  Delphi,  should  next  day  repair  to  the  Cirr- 
hean plain,  in  order  to  bum,  cnt  down,  and  de- 
stroy tbe'honses  and  plantations,  which  had  so 
long  adorned  and  defiled  that  devoted  territory. 
The  ravagers  met  with  little  -opposition  in  per- 
forming this  pious  devastation ;  but  as  they  re- 
turned towards  the  temple,  they  were  overtaken 
and  assaulted  by  a  numerous  party  of  Amphis- 
seans,  who  threw  them  into  disorder,  took  se- 
veral prisoners,  and  pursued  the  rest  to  Delphi. 
The  signal  of  war  was  now  raised ;  the  insult- 
ed Amphietyons,  in  whose  persons  the  sanctity 
of  religion  had  been  violated,  complained  to 
their  respective  republics,  while  the  recent  au- 
dacity of  the  Amphisseans  aggravated  their 
ancient  crimes  and  enormities.  But  agreeably 
to  the  languor  inherent  in  councils  which  pos- 
sess only  a  delegated  authority,  the  measures 
of  the  Amphietyons  were  extremely  slow  and 
irresolute ;  and  when  they  at  length  raised  an 
army  under  the  command  of  Cottyphus,   a 
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ThoMalian,  and  a  creature  of  PhilipV  their 
opecations  were  ill  conducted  and  uneuoceis- 
ful.» 

Affairs  were  thiu  brought  to  the  iaeue  which 
had  been  expected  by  ^schines,  and  the  accom- 
plices  who  asaisted  him  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  the  king  of  Macedon.  They  loudly  declaimed* 
in  the  council  against  the  lukewarm  indifference 
of  the  Grecian  states  in  a  war  which  so  deeply 
concerned  the  national  religion.  ^*It  became 
the  Amphictyons,  therefore,  as  the  ministers  of 
Apollo,  and  the  guardians  of  his  temple,  to  seek 
oat  and  employ  some  more  powerful  instrument 
of  the  divine  vengeance.  Philip  of  Macedon 
had  formerly  given  proof  of  his  pious  seal  in 
the  .Phocian  war.  That  prince  was  now  re- 
turning in  triamph  from  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion. His  assistance  must  again  be  demanded 
(nor  would  it  bo  demanded  in  vain)  to  defend 
tlbe  cause  of  Apollo  and  the  sacred  shrine." 
This  proposal  being  approved,  a  deputation  of 
the  Amphictyons  met  Philip  in  Thrace.  He 
received  their  welcome  messase  with  well- 
affected  surprise,  but  declared  his  veneration 
for  the  commands  of  the  council,  which  he 
should  be  ever  ready  to  obey.^ 

The  vigilant  prince  had  already  taken  proper 
measures  for  acting  as  general  of  the  Am- 
phictyons, and  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
transports  to  convey  his  army  into  Greece.  He 
understood  that  notwithstanding  the  intrigues 
of  JEschines  and  his  associates,  the  Athenians 
had  been  persuaded  by  Demosthenes  to  oppose 
his  design,  and  that  their  admirals  Chares  and 
Proxenus  prepared  to  intercept  his  passage  with 
a  superior  naval  force.  To  baffle  this  opposition, 
Philip  employed  a  stratagem.  A  light  brigan- 
tine  was  despatched  to  Macedon  wim  letters  of 
such  import  as  save  reason  to  believe  that  he 
purposed  immediately  returning  into  Thrace.' 
Besides  writing  to  Antipater,  his  principal  con- 
fidant and  minister,  be  took  care  to  mask  his 
artifice,  by  sending  letters  to  his  queen  Olympias. 
The  brigantine  designedly  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians.  The  despatcheswere  seized  and 
read ;  but  the  letter  of  the  queen  was  politely 
forwarded  to  its  .destination.^  The  Athenian 
admirals  quitted  their  station,  and  Philip  ar- 
rived, without  opposition,  on  the  coast  of  Locris, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Delphi. 

Though  the  Macedonians  alone  were  far  more 
numerous  than  seemed  necessary  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Amphissa,  the  king,  in  the  month  of 
November,  despatched  cinsular  letters  through 
most  parts  of  Greece,  requiring  from  the  The- 
bans,  Peloponnesians,  and  other  states,  the  as- 
sistance of  their  combined  arms  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  the  Amphictyons  and  Apollo.  The 
Thebans,  rather  intimidated  by  a  powerful  army 
in  their  neighbourhood,  than  inclined  to  the 
Macedonians,  of  whose  designs  they  had  lately 
become  extremely  jealous,  sent  a  small  body  of 
infantry  to  join  the  standard  of  Philip.  The 
Lacedemonians,  long  disgnsted  with  the  mea- 
sures of  Greece,  and  envying  the  power  of 
Macedon,  which  they  had  not  public  spirit  to 
oppose,   beheld  all  recent  transactions  with  a 


contemptuous  diaregard,  and  seemed  firm  in 
their  purpose  of  preserving  a  sullen  neutrality. 
The  Athenians,  awakened  by  the  activity  of 
Demosthenes  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  opposed 
Philip  with  ten  thousand  mercenaries,  despising 
the  threats  of  the  oracle,  against  those  who  took 
part  with  the  impious  Amphisseans.  The  orm- 
tor  boldly  accused  the  Pythiaa  priestess  and  her 
ministers  of  being  bribed  to  Philippise,  or  to 
prophesy  m  might  best  suit  the  interest  of 
Philip;  while  Jlschines,  on  the  other  hand, 
accused  hisadversary  of  having  received  a  thou- 
sand drachmas,  and  an  annual  pension  oftwenty 
miniB,  to  abet  the  impiety  of  Amphissa.^  The 
king  of  Macedon,  without  waiting  for  any  far- 
ther reinforcement  than  that  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Thebans,  besieged,*  took,  and 
garrieoned  that  unfortunate  city ;  and  having 
routed  and  put  te  flight  the  Athenian  mercena- 
ries, spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  round  all  the 
neighbouring  territory .> 

The  news  of  these  events  occasioned  dreadful 
consternation  in  Athens.  The  terrified  citizens, 
who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  tear  themselves 
from  their  beloved  pleasures  in  order  to  defend 
Amphissa,  believed  the  moment  approaching 
when  they  must  defend  their  own  walls  against 
the  victorious  invader.  After  less  altercation 
and  delay  than  usually  prevailed  in  their  coun- 
cils,  the^  sent  an  embassy  to  Philip,  craving  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
despatched  their  ablest  orators  to  rouse  the 
Greeks  from  their  supine  negligence,  and  to 
animate  and  unite  them  against  a  Barbarian, 
who,  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  offended 
divinity  of  Apollo,  meditated  Uie  subjugation  of 
their  common  country.  Megara,  Eubma,  Lea- 
cas,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  and  Achaia,  favourably 
received  the  ambassadors,  and  readily  entered 
into  a  league  against  Macedon.  Thebes  flactn- 
ated  in  uncertainty,  hating  the  Athenians  as 
rivals,  and  dreading  Philip  as  a  tyrant  Tho 
situation  of  the  Theban  territory,  through 
which  Philip  must  march  before  he  could  in- 
vade Attica,  rendered  the  decision  of  that  people 
peculiarly  important.^  To  gain  or  to  retain 
their  friendship,  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  the 
eloquence  of  Athens,  had  been  employed  with 
unwearied  assiduity.  The  Thebans  temporised, 
deliberated,  resolved,  and  changed  their  resolu- 
tions. The  partisans  of  Athens  were  most  nu- 
merous, those  of  Macedon  most  active,  while  the 
great  body  of  the  Theban  people  heard  the  cla- 
mours and  arguments  of  both  parties  with  that 
stupid,  indifference,  and  took  their  measures 
with  that  lethargic  slowness,  which  disgraced 
even  the  heavy  character  of  BoDotians.8 
^.  To  fix   their  wavering  irresolu- 

^?^'  tion,  and  to  awaken  their  sensibility, 
?  r'  '^iR  Philip  at  length  had  recourse  to  the 
■  '^'  strong  impression  of  terror.  From 
the  general  wreck  of  Phocis,  his  foresight  and 
policy  had  spared  the  walls  of  Elatea,  a  city 
important  by  its  situation  between  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  which  opened  into  Phocis  and 
B<BOtia.  The  citadel  was  built  on  an  eminence, 
washed  by  the  river  Cephissus,  which  flowed 


1  iCaehio.  ia  CtoAipbont. 

2  Ibid. 


3  Pnlysn.  1.  iv.  c.  ii. 

4  PlaU  in  Deoietr. 


5  Xach'in.  in  Cteiiiphont. 
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7  T>iodor.  I.  xri.  p.  475. 

8  Demostheo.  de  Coro-i. 
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in  a  winding  coiiTBe  through  Bootia  into  the 
lake  Copaifl ;  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  which, 
bj  certain  nayigable  streams,  communicated 
with  Attica.  This  valuable  post,  conveniently 
situate  for  receiving  reinforcements  from  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedon,  commanding  the  passage 
into  BoBotia,  distant  only  two  days  march  from 
Attica,  and  which,  being  garrisoned  by  a  pow- 
ful  army,  might  continually  alarm  the  safety  of 
Thebes  and  Athens,  Philip  seized  with  equal 
boldness  and  celerity,^  drew  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops  thither,  repaired  and  strengthened 
the  walls  of  the  place,  and  having  thus  secured 
himself  from  surprise,  watched  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  inflicting  punishment  on  the 
Athenians,  who  had  given  him  sufficient  ground 
to  represent  them  as  the  enemies  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,*^  by  whose  authority  the 
king  of  Maoedon  affected  to  be  guided  in  all 
his  operations. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  immediate 
effect  of  this  vigorous  measure  on  the  resolutions 
of  the  Thebans;  but  the  terror  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  uncorrupt  part  of  the  citizens,  may 
be  conjectured  by  what  happened  on  the  same 
occasion  at  Athens.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  a  courier  arrived  with  the  melancholy 
tidings  that  Philip  had  taken  possession  of 
Elatasa.  The  people  had  retired  to  their  houses; 
the  magistrates  supped  in  the  Prytanieum;  but 
in  a  moment  all  were  abroad.  Some  hastened 
to  the  generals ;  others  went  in  quest  of  the 
officer"  whose  business  it  was  to  summon  the 
citizens  to  council ;  most  flocked  to  the  market- 
place ;  and,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  as- 
sembly, pulled  down  or  burned  the  temporary 
wooden  ediflces  erected  by  the  tradesmen  or  ar- 
tificers who  exposed  their  wares  to  sale  in  that 
spacious  square.  Before  dawn  the  confusion 
ceased;  the  citizens  were  all  assembled;  the 
senators  took  their  places;  the  president  report- 
ed to  them  the  alarming  intelligence  that  had 
been  received.  The -herald  then  proclaimed 
with  a  loud  voice,  ^  That  he  who  had  any  thing 
to  offer  on  the  present  emergence,  should  mount 
the  rostrum,  and  propose  his  advice."  The 
invitation,  though  frequently  repeated,  was  re- 
ceived with  silence  and  dismay.  The  magis- 
trates, the  generals,  the  demagogues,  were  all 
present;  but  none  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
herald,  which  Demosthenes  calls  the  voice  of 
their  country  imploring  the  assistance  of  her 
ehildren.*3 

At  length  that  accomplished  orator  arose,  and 
obtained  the  noblest  triumph  of  patriotism ;  hav- 
ing proposed,  amidst  universal  consternation, 
an  advice  equally  prudent,  generous,  and  suc- 
cessful. He  began  by  darting  a  ray  of  hope  into 
the  desponding  citizens,  and  assuring  them  that, 
were  not  the  Thebans,  the  greater  part  at  least 
of  the  Thebans,  hostile  to  Philip,  that  prince 
would  not  be  actually  posted  at  Elatiea,  but  on 


9  Diodor.  et  Demosthea.  abi  aupra. 

10  iGiehin.  in  Clniphont. 

11  T*v  r»Kiny%rnv  ixaiXAw,  p.  33iK 

vw$f   TvTnfim^-  nr  y»f    0   «««fw5    »*r*   tOv(  vofttvf  etevifv 

6»ij  p.  317.  Th«  pttMsge  that  followf  hat  been  often  cited, 
and  ean  never  be  too  much  •todied,  aa  one  of  the  floeat  ex- 
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the  Athenian  frontier.  He  exhorted  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  off  the  unmanly  terror  which 
had  surprised  them ;  and,  instead  of  fearing 
for  themselves,  to  fear  only  for  their  neighbours, 
whose  territories  were  more  immediately  threat- 
ened, and  who  must  sustain  the  first  sbock^of 
the  invasion.  ^^  Let  your  forces,^'  continued 
he,  "immediately  march  to  Eleusis,  in  order 
to  show  the  Thebans,  and  all  Greece,  that  as 
those  who  have  sold  their  country,  are  support- 
ed by  the  Macedonian  forces  at  Elateea,  so  you 
are  ready  to  defend  with  your  hereditary  cou- 
rage and  fortune  those  who  fight  for  liberty. 
Let  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  be  sent  to 
Thebes,  to  remind  that  republic  of  the  good 
offices  conferred  by  your  ancestors ;  to  assure 
the  Thebans,  that  you  do  not  consider  them  as 
aliens;  that  the  people  of  Athens  have  forgot 
all  recent  hostilities  with  the  citizens  of  Greece, 
and  will  never  forsake  the  cause  of  their  common 
country,  which  is  actually,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, the  cause  of  Thebes.  To  this  community, 
therefore,  offer  your  most  disinterested  servi- 
ces. To  make  any  demand  for  yourselves, 
would  be  highly  improper  in  the  present  Junc- 
ture. Assure  them  that  you  are  deeply  afl&cted 
by  their  danger,  and  prepared  generously  to  de- 
fend them  to  the  utmost  of  your  power." 

These  proposals  being  received  with  general 
approbation,  Demosthenes  drew  up  a  formal 
decree  for  carrying  them  into  execution;  a 
decree  which  may  be  considered  as  the  expiring 
voice  of  a  people,  who,  agreeably  to  the  mag- 
nanimous counsel  of  Pericles,  had  determined, 
that  when  every  thing  mortal  perished,  the 
fame  of  Athens  should  remain.*'  Having 
painted  in  the  most  odious  colours,  the  perfidy 
and  violence  of  Philip ;  and  having  stigmatized 
with  due  severity,  the  recent  instances  of  his 
Injustice  and  lust  of  power,  the  orator  qpndudes, 
"  For  such  reasons,  the  senate  and  people  of 


13  See  c.  vr.  p.  IM.  In  defending  his  own  eondact,  not- 
withstanding the  onfortonate  conseqaences  with  which  it 
wRi  attended,  Demoathenei  sterns  aoiniaiAd  by  the  true 
aplritof  Perielea.  BovXe^ai  t«  n»t  trmguto^'iv  ittrtt*i  x«« 
fttv  ir^f  Af«(  x«i  6fwy  I  Mn^»*S  Till'  vnifQ«Knv  i»v/tatrn^ 
xKKa  /«it'  ivvei»$  •  Kiy»   BtafnTmrm'  K  ymf   mwmvt  srf«- 
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i|V  tisrtf  If  yo|i5  i|  w^tyvmv  n  tow  ^iA^XOvto;  simvo;  iixi 
Kty9v,  The  beantiae  of  anch  paasagn,  depnidinj;  chiefly 
on  colloeaiion  of  words  and  aantimenta,  of  which  Demoa- 
thoncs,  of  all  writern,  waa^  the  jreateat  roaster,  cannot  be 
trnnfihted.  The  meaning  it,  "Iwill  venture  to  aay  what 
Is  contrary  to  ernnmon  opinion,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
Goda!  regard  not  ita  extravagance,  bat  ezaniina  it  with  in- 
dulgence. Had  all  of  yon  foreaeen  what  waa  going  to  bap- 
pen,  had  the  conseauonees  of  our  conduct  been  manifeat, 
and  had  yon,  .AUchtnea,  repeatedly  proclaimed  them  with 
a  loud  Tolee,  yau.  who  thao  opeoM  not  voar  raooth,  yat 
the  Athenians  ought  not  to  have  forsaken  the  caoae  of  6re- 
cinn  freedom,  unless  thev  forsook  their  glory,  their  ances- 
tors, and  their  renown  %vUh  succeeding  ages.**  The  same 
thought  ia  evpreiMed  in  langaago  atill  bolder,  after  the  hear- 
ers are  prepared  for  it,  by  a  page  of  the  moat  animated  elo- 

qnence:  AWm  eux  im,  oirw;  k^x^titi,  eef^^i;  ASqvMisi, 
re*  vietf  ti|(  mw»vr»9  fX.iv9ift«i(  *»t  r«»riffta$  nttiwv 
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rfiyovav^  &e.  Seo  the  pasaage,  p.  343.  He  swears  bv 
those  who  fell  at  Marathon.  F!at»a,  Salamis,  nnd  Arteml- 
siam,  that  the  Athoniana  did  not  err  in  defendins,  with  nn- 
equal  fortune,  and  against  soperior  force,  the  public  safety 
and  liberty.  Such  paasages,  when  detached,  msT  appear 
extravagant  and  gigantic;  but,  aa  in  the  church  or  St. 
Peter's,  where  all  is  arranged  with  Puch  admirable  aym- 
metry,  that  no  fignre  appears  bevond  the  natural  sise,  so  Is 
the  works  of  Demosthaoaa,  nothbg  appesra  moostroei  be- 
eauae  all  is  great. 
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Athens,  emulating  the  glory  of  their  ancestors, 
to  whom  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  ever  dearer 
than  the  interest  of  their  particular  republic, 
and  humbly  revering  the  gods  and  heroes, 
gliardians  of  the  Athenian  city  and  territory, 
whose  aid  they  now  implore,  have  resolved  to 
send  to  the  coast  of  Bceotia  a  fleet  of  two  hun- 
dred sail,  to  march  to  Eleusis  with  their  whole 
military  strength,  to  despatch  ambassadors  to 
the  several  states  of  Greece,  and  particularly  to 
the  Thebans,  encouraging  them  to  remain  un- 
terrified  amidst  the  dangers  which  threaten 
tliem,  and  to  exert  themselves  manfully  in  de- 
fence of  the  common  cause,  with  assurance 
that  the  people  of  Athens,  unmindful  of  old  or 
later  differences  which  have  prevailed  between 
the  two  republics,  are  determined  and  ready  to 
support  them  with  all  their  faculties,  their  trea- 
sures, their  navies,  and  their  arms ;  well  know- 
ing that  to  contend  for  pre-eminence  with  the 
Greeks  is  an  honourable  contest;  but  to  be 
commanded  by  a  foreigner,  and  to  suffer  a  Bar- 
barian to  wrest  the  sovereignty  from  their 
hands,  would  tarnish  their  hereditary  glory, 
and  disgrace  their  country  for  ever." 

The  same  undaunted  spirit  which  dictated 
this  decree,  attended  the  exertions  of  Demos- 
thenes in  his  embassy  to  Thebes,  in  which  he 
triumphed  over  the  intrigues  of  Amyntas  and 
Clearchus,  and  over  the  eloquence  of  Philon  of 
Byzantium,  the  emissaries  employed  by  Philip 
on  this  important  occasion.  The  Thebans 
passed  a  decree  for  receiving  with  gratitude  the 
proffered  assistance  of  Atliens ;  and  the  Athe- 
nian army  having  soon  after  taken  the  field, 
were  admitted  within  the  Tbeban  walls,  and 
treated  with  all  the  flattering  distinctions  of 
Ancient  hospitality.' 

Mean  while  Philip  having  advanced  towards 
the  BoBotian  frontier,  his  detached  parties  were 
foiled  in  two  rencounters  with  the  confederates. 
R^^ardless  of  these  losses,  to  which,  perhaps,  he 
purposely  submitted,  as  necessary  stratagems  to 
draw  the  enemy  from  their  walls,  he  proceeded 
with  his  main  body,  thirty-two  thousand  strong, 
to  the  plain  of  Chieronea.  This  place  was 
considered  by  Philip  as  well  adapted  to  the 
operations  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx ;  and  the 
ground  for  his  encampment,  and  afterwards  the 
neld  of  battle,  were  chosen  with  equal  sagacity; 
having  in  view,  on  one  side,  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules, whom  the  Macedonians  regarded  as  the 
author  of  their  royal  house,  and  the  high  pro- 
tector of  their  fortune ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
banks  of  the  Thermodon,  a  small  river  flowing 
into  the  Cephissus,  announced  by  the  oracles  of 
Greece  as  the  destined  scene  of  desolation  and 
wo  to  their  unhappy  country.'  The  generals 
of  the  confederate  Greeks  had  been  much  less 
careful  to  avail  themselves  of  the  powerful 
sanctions  of  superstition.  Unrestrained  by  in- 
auspicious sacrifices,  the  Athenians  had  left 
their  city  at  th'^  exhortation  of  Demosthenes,  to 
wait  no  other  omen  but  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try. Regardless  of  oracles,  they  aflerwards  ad- 
vanced to  the  ill-fated    Thermodon,  accom- 

1  DemoflthcnM,  wtio  ftirnlthoB  the  above  nerr^lire,  avoids 
dwelflng  on  the  foRowinf  melancholy  eveoU,  which  are  re- 
lated by  Dio^oru*.  1,  xv'i.  p.  475.  ot  aeq.   Plut.  in  Alexand. 
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panied  by  the  Thebans,  and  the  scanty  rein- 
forcements raised  by  the  islands,  the  states  of 
Peloponnesus,  which  had  joined  their  alliance. 
Their  army  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men, 
animated  by  the  noblest  cause  for  which  men 
can  fight,  but  commanded  by  the  Athenians 
Lysicles  and  Chares,  the  first  but  little,  and 
the  second  unfavourably,  known ;  and  by  Tbe- 
agenes  the  Theban,  a  person  strongly  suspected 
of  treachery ;  all  three  creatures  of  cabal,  and 
tools  of  faction,  slaves  of  interest  or  voluptu- 
ousness, whose  characters  (especially  as  they 
had  been  appointed  to  command  the  only  states 
whose  shame,  rather  than  virtue,  yet  opposed 
the  public  enemy)  are  alone  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Greece  was  ripe  for  ruin. 

When  the  day  approached  for  abolishing  the 
tottering  independence  of  those  turbulent  re- 
publics, which  tiieir  own  internal  vices,  and  the 
arms  and  intrigues  of  Philip,  bad  been  gradually 
undermining  for  twenty-two  years,  both  armies 
formed  in  battle  array  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  The  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians  was 
headed  by  Philip,  who  judged  proper  to  oppose 
in  person  the  dangerous  fury  of  the  Athenians. 
His  son  Alexander,  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
but  surrounded  by  experienced  oflScers,  com< 
manded  the  left  wing,  which  faced  the  Sacred 
Band  of  the  Thebans.  The  auxiliaries  of  either 
army  were  posted  in  the  centre.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  the  Athenians  charged  with 
impetnousity,  and  repelled  the  opposing  divi- 
sions of  the  enemy ;  but  the  youthful  ardour 
of  Alexander  obliged  the  Thebans'  to  retire,  the 
Sacred  Band  being  cut  down  to  a  man.  The 
activity  of  the  young  prince  completed  their  dis- 
order, and  pursued  the  scattered  multitude  with 
his  Thessalian  cavalry. 

Mean  time  the  Athenian  generals,  too  much 
elated  by  their  first  advantage,  lost  the  opportu- 
nity to  improve  it;  for,  having  repelled  the  cen- 
tre and  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  except 
the  phalanx,  which  was  composed  of  chosen 
men,  and  immediately  commanded  by  the  king, 
they,  instead  of  attempting  to  break  this  formi- 
dable body,  by  attacking  it  in  flank,  pressed^ 
forward  against  the  fugitives,  the  insolent  Lysi- 
cles exclaiming  in  vain  triumph,  *^  Pursue,  my 
brave  countrymen !  let  us  drive  the  cowards  to 
Macedon."    Philip   observed   this   rash   folly 
with  contempt,  and  saying  to  those  around  him, 
^our  enemies  know   not  how    to   conquer," 
commanded  his  phalanx,  by  a  rapid  evolution, 
to  gain  an  adjacent  eminence,  from  which  they 
poured   down,  firm  and  collected,  pn  the  ad* 
vancing  Athenians,  whose  confidence  of  succras 
had  rendered  them  totally  insensible  to  daoeer. 
But  the  irresistible  shock  of  the  Macedonito 
spear  converted  their  fury  into  despair.  Above 
a  thousand  fell,  two  thousand  were  taken  pri- 
soners; the  rest  escaped  by  a  precipitate  and 
shamefiil  flight.    Of  the  Thebans  more  were 
killed  than  taken.     Few  of  the  confederates 
perished,  as  they  had  little  share  in  the  action, 
and  as  Philip,  perceiving  his  victory  to  be  com- 
plete, gave  orders  to  spare  the  vanquished,  with 
a  clemency  unusual  in  that  age,  and  not  less 
honourable  to  his  understanding  than^is  heart; 
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i?lnce'fai9  humunity  thus  subdued  the  minds, 
x&nd  gained  the  cuSectionfl,  of  his  conqtiered 
enemiee.* 

According  to  the  Grecian  custom,  the  battle 
-ivas  followed  b^  an  entertainment,  at  which  the 
Ring, presiding  m  person,  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  his  friends,  and  the  humble  suppUca- 
lions  of  the  Athenian  deputies,  who  craved  the 
bodies  of  their  slain.  Their  request,  which 
f9«rved  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  defeat, 
was  readily  granted;  but  before  they  availed 
tliemseWes  of  the  permission  to  carry  oW  their 
«lead,  Philip,  who  with  his  natural  intemperance, 
It  ad  protracted  the  entertainment  till  morning, 
i«sued  forth  with  his  licentious  companions  to 
visit  the  field  of  battle;  their  heads  crowned 
>vith  festive  garlands,  their  minds  intoxicated 
with  the  insolence  of  wine  and  victory ;  yet  the 
sight  of  the  slaughtered  Thebans,  which  first 
presented  itself  to  their  eyes,  and  particularly 
the  sacred  band  of  friends  and  lovers,  who  lay 
covered  with  honourable  wounds,  on  the  spot 
^rhere  they  had  been  drawn  up  to  fight,  brought 
back  these  insolent  spectators  to  the  sentiments 
'>f  reason  and  humanity.  Philip  beheld  the 
awful  scene  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
pity;  and, after  an  affecting  silence,  denounc- 
ed a  solemn  curse  against  those  who  basely 
suspected  the  friendship  of  such  brave  men 
to  be  tainted  with  criminal  and  infamous  pas- 
sions.^ 

But  this  serious  temper  of  mind  did  not  last 
ong;  for  havmg  proceeded  to  that  quarter  of 
.he  field  where  Uie  Athenians  had  fought  and 
fallen,  the  king  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
leviiy  and  littleness  of  the  most  petulant  joy. 
Instead  of  being  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
bis  recent  danger,  and  with  dutiful  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  the  happiness  of  his  escape,  and  the 
importance  of  his  victory,  Philip  only  compared 
the  boastful  pretensions,  with  the  mean  per- 
formances of  his  Athenian  enemies ;  and,  struck 
by  this  .contrast,  rehearsed,  with  the  insolent 
mockery  of  a  buffoon,  the  pompous  declaration 
of  war  lately  drawn  up  by  the  ardent  patriotism 
and  too  sanguine  hopes  of  Demosthenes.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  orator  Demades 
at  once  rebuked  the  folly,  and  flattered  the  am- 
bition of  Philip,  by  asking  him,  Why  he  assumed 
the  character  of  Thersites,  when  fortune  assign- 
ed him  the  part  of  Agamemnon  f^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  this  sharp  re- 
priniand,8  it  is  certain  that  the  king  of  Macedon 
indulged  not,  on  any  future  occasion,  a  vain 
triumph  over  the  vanquished.  When  advised 
by  his  generals  to  advance  into  Attica,  and  to 
render  himself  roaster  of  Athens,  he  only  re- 
plied, **  Have  I  done  so  much  for  glory,  and 
shall  I  destroy  the  theatre  of  that  glory  r's  His 
subsequent  conduct  corresponded  with  the  mo- 
deration of  this  sentiment.  He  restored,  with- 
out ransom,  the  Athenian  prisoners;  who,  at 
departing,  having  demanded  their  baggage,  were 
also  gratified  in  this  particular;  the  king  plea- 
santly observing,  that  the  Athenians  seemed  to 
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think  he  had  not  conquered  them  ia  eamest.>o 
Soon  afterwards  he  despatched  his  son  Alexan- 
der, and  Antipater,  the  most  trusted  of  his  mi- 
nisters, to  offer  them  peace  on  such  favourable 
terms  as  they  had  little  reason  to  expect  They, 
were  required  to  send  deputies  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Cormth,  where,  to  adjust  their  respective 
contingents  of  troops  for  the  Persian  expedition, 
Philip  purposed  assembling,  early  in  the  spring, 
a  general  convention  of  all  the  Grecian  states : 
they  were  ordered  to  surrender  the  isle  of  Sa- 
mos,  which  actually  formed  the  principal  station 
of  their  fleet,  and  the  main  bulwark  and  de- 
fence of  all  their  maritime  or  insular  posses- 
sions; but  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy,  unmo- 
lestedi,  the  Attic  territory,  with  their  hereditary 
form  of  government,  and  flattered  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Oropus,  for  which  tliej^  had  so  long 
contended  with  the  unhappy  Thebans."  It  wa^ 
not  merely  in  being  deprived  of  this  city,  that 
the  Thebans  experienced  the  indignation  of  the 
conqueror.  From  the  transactions  between  Ma- 
cedon and  Thebes,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  Philip  thought  himself  entitled  to  treat 
that  people,  not  as  open  and  generous  enemies, 
whose  struggle  for  freedom  deserved  his  cle- 
mency, but  as  faithless  and  insidious  rebels, 
who  merited  all  the  severity  of  his  justice.  He 
punished  the  republican  party  with  unrelenting 
rigour;  restored  the  Uaitors,  whom  they  had 
banished,  to  the  first  honours  of  the  republic ; 
and,  in  order  to  support  their  government, 
placed  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Theban 
citadel.i3 

In  his  opposite  treatment  of  the  two  repub- 
lics, Philip,  it  is  probable,  was  swayed  neither 
by  afl»ction  nor  hatred;  his  generosity  and  his 
rigour  were  alike  artificial,  and  both  directedby 
his  interest.  Besides  the  different  characten  of 
the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  which  rendered  the 
former  as  sensible  to  the  impression  of  fear,  as 
the  latter  were  susceptible  of  gratitude  and  es- 
teem, the  Thebans  had  too  long,  and  too  early, 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  too  strenu- 
ously exerted  themselves  in  establishing  the 
power  of  Maeedon,  to  acquire  much  reputation 
by  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  resist  Philip,  to 
which  they  had  been  at  length  roused  less  by 
their  own  public  spirit  or  courage,  than  by  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  The  Athe- 
nians, on  the  contnuy,  who  from  the  beginning 
had  opposed  the  views  of  this  prince,  though 
with  far  less  prudence  and  activity  than  their 
situation  required;  who,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  had  continued  to  traverse 
his  measures,  and  to  spurn  his  authority  ;  and 
who,  previously  to  the  last  fatal  encounter  at 
Choronea,  had  endeavoured  to  form  a  general 
confederacy,  and  when  that  proved  impossible, 
had  determined,  almost  unassisted  and  alone,  to 
resist  the  common  foe,  seemed  entitled  to  such 
gratitude  and  applause,  as  compassion  bestows 
on  ill-directed  valour  and  unfortunate  patriot- 
ism; and  the  rigorous  treatment  of  such  a  peo* 
pie  roust  have  shocked  the  sentiments,  and  ex- 
asperated the  hatred,  of  every  citizen  of  Greece, 
who  yet  retained  the  faintest  tincture  of  ancient 
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principlef,  or  who  was  still  animated  by  the 
smallest  spark  of  public  spirit. 

Philip  too  well  understood  his  interest,  thus 
to  tarnish  the  glory,  and  risk  the  fruits  of  vie* 
tory,  although  the  daring  and  imprudent  beha- 
viour of  the  Athenians,  after  the  battle,  might 
have  served  to  justify  the  harshest  measures. 
The  first  news  of  their  defeat  filled  the  city  with 
tumult  or  consternation.  But  when  the  disor> 
der  ceased, the  people  showed  themselves  dispos* 
edto  place  their  whole  confidence  in  arms,  none 
m  the  mercy  of  Philip.  Upon  the  motion  of 
Hyperides,'  a  decree  passed  for  sending  to  the 
Piraeus  their  wives,  children,  and  most  valuable 
effects,  together  with  the  sacred  images  and  or- 
naments of  their  gods.  By  the  same  decree,  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  city  were  bestowed  on 
strangers  and  slaves,  and  restored  to  persons  de- 
clared infamous,  on  this  one  condition,  that  they 
exerted  themselves  in  the  public  defence.  De- 
mosthenes, with  e()ual success,  proposed  a  decree 
for  repairing  the  walls  and  fortifications,  a  work 
which,  being  himself  appointed  to  superintend, 
he  generously  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  his 
private  fortune.^  The  orator  Lycurgus  under- 
to6k  the  more  easy  task  of  impeaching  the 
worthless  Lysicles,  whose  misconduct  in  the 
day  of  battle  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  late  fatal  disaster,  in  a  discourse  calculated 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  militafy  enthusiasm,  which 
had  anciently  animated  the  Athenians,  the 
speaker  thus  warmly  apostrophised  the  con- 
scious guilt  of  the  mote  and  trembling  general: 
«^  The  Athenians  have  been  totally  defealed  in 
an  engagement;  the  enemy  have  erected  a 
trophy  to  the  eternal  dishonour  of  Athens ;  and 
Greece  is  now  prepared  to  receive  the  detested 
yoke  of  servitude.  Ton  were  our  commander 
on  that  inglorious  day ;  and  stUl  jfou  breathe 
the  vital  air,  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  ap- 
pear in  our  public  places,  a  living  monument 
of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  your  country."  The 
quick  resentment  of  the  hearers  supplied  the 
consequence,  and  the  criminal  was  dragged  to 
execution.* 

Neither  the  inflammatory  decrees,  nor  the 
hostile  preparations  of  Athens,  could  shake  the 
moderation  of  Philip,  or  determine  him  to  alter 
the  favourable  terms  of  accommodation,  which 
he  had  already  proposed  by  his  ambassadors. 
The  patriotic  or  republiean  patty,  headed  by  the 
orators  just  mentioned,  breathed  hatred  and  re^ 
venge ;  but,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  on  this  occasion  acted  suitably  to  the 
fame  of  its  ancient  wisdom,  the  prudent  and 
virtuous  Phocion^  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command.  The  discernment  of  this  statesman 
and  general,  whose  merit  had  been  neglected 
while  it  was  yet  time  to  perform  any  essential 
service,  might  easily  perceive  the  vanity  of  at- 
tempting to  recover  the  honour  of  a  people, 
who,  antecedently  to  their  defeat  by  Philip,  had 
been  still  more  fiitally  subdued  by  their  own 
pernicious  vices.  Amidst  the  important  events 
of  the  Macedonian  war,  and  amidst  the  dread- 
ful misfortunes  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
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melancholy  issue,  hung  over  their  conntiy,  a 
set  of  Athenian  citizens,  distingui^ed  by  their 
rank  and  fortune,  and  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Sixty,  from  the  accidental  number  of 
their  original  institution,  daily  assemble^  into 
a  club,  whore  all  serious  transactions  were 
treated  with  levity  and  ridicule,  and  the  time 
totally  dedicated  to  fbasting,  gaming,  and  the 
sprightly  exercises  of  wit  and  pleasantry.  Thii 
detestable  society  saw,'  without  emotion,  their 
countrymen  arming  for  battle ;  with  the  most 
careless  indifference  they  received  accounts  of 
their  captivity  or  death ;  nor  did  the  public  ca^ 
lamities  in  any  degree  disturb  their  ibstivity,  or 
interrupt,  for  a  moment,  the  tranquil  course  of 
their  pleasures.  Their  fame  having  reached 
Macedon,  Philip  sent  them  a  sum  of  money,  to 
support  the  expense  of  an  institution  so  favour- 
able to  his  views.  But  what  opinion  must 
Phocion  have  formed  of  such  an  establishment; 
or  how  was  it  possible  for  any  dispassionate 
man  of  ordinary  prudence  to  expect,  that  a  re- 
public so  totally  degenerate,  as  to  foster  such 
wretches  within  its  bosom,  could  successfully 
wage  war  against  a  vigilant  and  enterprising 
enemy  f 

The  arguments  of  the  wisest  portion  of  the 
community  for  accepting  the  peace  proffered  by 
Philip,  were  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
return  of  Demades  with  the  Athenian  prisoners 
taken  at  Chmronea,  who  unanimously  blaaed 
forth  the  praises  of  theur  generous  conqueror. 
Ambassadors  were  accordingly  despatched  to 
the  king  of  Macedon,  to  accept  and  ratify  the 
treaty  of  peace,  upon  the  terms  which  he  had 
condescended  to  offer ;  and  the  only  marks  of 
defiarenee  shown  to  the  violent  party,  who  still 
clamoured  for  war,  were,  that  Demochares, 
who  ostentatiously  affoeled  a  rude  boldness  of 
speech  against  Philip,  was  named  among  the 
ambassadors ;  and  that  Demosthenea,  the  irre- 
concilable enemy  of  that  prince,  was  appointed 
to  pronounce  the  fbneral  oration  In  honour  of 
those  slain  at  Cheronoa. 

Demochares  acquitted  himself  of  his  commis- 
sion with  that  extravagant  petulance  which 
naturally  flowed  from  his  character;  and  which, 
in  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  too  frequently 
disgraced  the  decency  of  public  transactions. 
At  their  audience  of  leave,  Philip,  with  less 
sincerity  than  politeness,  lavished  on  the  am- 
bassadors his  usual  professions  of  fKendship, 
and  obligingly  asked  them,  if  there  was  any 
thing  farther  in  which  he  could  gratify  the 
Athenians  ?  "  Tee,*'  said  Demoefaares,  **•  hang 
thyself."  The  just  indignation  of  all  present 
broke  forth  against  this  unprovoked  insolence, 
when  Philip,  with  admirable  coolness,  silenced 
the  clamour,  by  saying,  *^Let  this  ridiculous 
brawler  depart  unmolested  ;"  and  Hken  tumnig 
to  the  other  ambassadors,  **  Go,  teU  yoor  coun- 
trymen, that  those  who  can  utter  such  out- 
rages are  less  just  and  moderate,  than  he  who 
can  pardon  thero.*^ 

The  honourable  employment  eonfbrred  on 
Demosthenes,  which  showed  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  councils, 
the  Athenians  still  approved  his  principles  and 
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his  patriotism,  might  have  been  expected  to 
elevate  his  simtiiiients  and  his  language  to  the 
highest  strain  of  eloquence.  But  the  complec- 
tion  of  the  times  no  longer  admitted  those  daring 
flights  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
soar ;  and  the  powers  of  the  orator  seem  to 
have  declined  with  the  fortunes  of  his  country. 
With  too  apparent  caution  ho  avoids  the  men- 
tion of  all  recent  transactions,  and  dwells  with 
tiresome  minuteness  on  the  ancient,  and  even 
fabulous  parts,  of  the  Athenian  story.    One 


transient  flash  of  light  breaks  forth  towards  the 
end  of  his  discourse,  when  commemorating  the 
glory  of  the  slain,  he  says,  that  the  removal  of 
those  zealous  republicans  from  their  country 
was  like  taking  the  sun  from  the  world  ;7  a 
figure  bold,  yet  just ;  since,  afler  the  battle  of 
ChferoniBa,  there  remained  no  further  hopes  of 
resisting  the  conqueror — the  dignity  of  freedom 
was  for  ever  lost,  and  tiie  gloom  of  night 
and  tyranny  descended  and  thickened  over 
Greece.8 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Lnberal  Spirit  of  the  Macedonian  Goverhmeni — Philip  appointed  Oeneral  of  the  Greeks — Re-' 
bellion  of  lUjfria — jiesauinalion  of  Philip — Hit  Charaeter-^^ecession  of  Alexander — Hit  Ex- 
pedition againtl  the  Illyriant  and  Triballi — He  pastes  the  Danube — Rebellion  in  Greece — D€^ 
struction  of  Thebes — Heroism  of  Timoclea — Alexander  crosses  the  Hellespont — State  of  the  Per- 
Han  Empire — Battle  of  the  Granicus— Siege  of  Mi/el  us  and  Halicarnassus — Bold  Adventure  of 
iwo  Macedonian  Soldiers — Alexander's  Judicious  Plan  of  War — Arts  by  which  he  secured  hit 
Conyuettt — T7u  Battle  oflttut — The  Virluet  of  Alexander  expand  with  hit  prosperity. 


^l^HE  Greeks  acknowledged,  with  reluctance 
-'-  and  sorrow,  that  by  the  decisive  victory  of 
CheeFoneea,  Philip  became  master  of  their  coun- 
try .9  fiut  we  should  form  a  very  erroneous 
notion  of  the  Macedonian  government,  if  we 
compared  it  with  the  despotism  of  the  East,  or 
the  absolute  dominion  of  many  European  mo- 
narcbs.  The  authority  of  Philip,  even  in  his 
hereditary  realm,  was  modeled  on  that  admira- 
ble system  of  power  and  liberty,  which  distin- 
guished and  ennobled  the  policies  of  the  heroic 
ages.'o  He  administered  the  religion,  decided 
the  differences,  and  commanded  the  valour,  of 
soldiers  and  freemen.^'   Personal  merit  entitled 


7  Qwirtf  y»f  I*  r*c  t»  tow  xaSirr^xorac  xor^ow  re  ^wf 
•(•XatTO,  l«r%lf4C  *•*  x*^'*'^(  •>-«(•  Kl'troftivQi  i|/(«r 
Cttf  euTw  rmvit  mvifmp  mvatftUvrrnVj  19  rKorii  xai  jreX.X,i| 
^erxXf  i*  «■»<  9  »-e«»T*(  ^i|X«c  T«*  BXXiivwv  vivevi.  p.  155. 
**  FoK  aa  if  I'lffat  wen  taken  from  the  world,  tlie  remoinio; 
life  or  laortala  would  be  involved  in  diffleulty  and  misery ; 
so  by  the  death  of  thoee  warriors,  the  orictnal  slory  of 
Greece  was  bnried  in  darkiie«  and  ignominy.**  Of  his  dis- 
eoursa,  which  Libanius  denije  to  bcgenuiae,  many  passages 
are  eorropc,  and  many  interpolated.  The  general  debiuty 
of  the  whole  may  be  explained  by  the  observation  in  the 
text,  without  having  recourse  to  the  defence  of  Wolfius : 
"  Oraiioaeoi  Libanios  Damoathenis  esse  negat  ut  vilem  et 
imbecillen  omnino  Quod  quis  miretur,  cum  et  argumentnm 
dt  imbeciller*  Demoslhen.  edit.  Wolf.  p.  152. 

8  Hie  dies  universe  Graeift,  et  gloriam  dominotionis,  et 
Justin.  I.  ix.  c.  iii.    De- 


I  libertalam  finivit. 
QBosthones,  Diodorua,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias,  all  express 
the  same  sentiments,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words. 

9  Domoeth.  iGschio.  Diodor.  Phitareh.  Arriao,  oaasim. 
i  shall  cite  only  the  words  of  Strabo:  "  Xa<e«vit«i  ft  erow 
^iKtwiros  •  AMvvTtu  fnyuKms  vixifraic  A5i|va(0V(  ri  xmi 
Jlet»T»v(  xat  Xo^tvAiQvc,  xarirrii  tiic  EKK»So;  «vft«(." 
**  And  CbaroABa,  where  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntus,  hav- 
ing conquered  the  Athenians,  Bcsotiana,  and  Corinthians, 
in  a  great  l>attle,  rendered  himself  master  of  Greece.** 
Sirab.  Geograph.  I.  ix.  p.  414. 

10  When  Alexander,  intoxicated  with  praaperity,  elaim- 
ad  too  exalted  honours,  ho  was  told  by  Caiiisihen«v  the 
philosopher,  "Oi  ar^s^eyei  f(  A^^ovf  tt(  MaxiJoyi»» 
i,X$«v,  tvSt  CiM  mKKm  ¥i/»»  Maxifevivv  Mf%»irri(  StmriKi- 
«•«».**  (*  Your  ancestors  came  from  Argoa  to  Maeedon,  and 
eontinned  there,  governing  the  Macedonians,  not  by  force, 
but  bv  law.**    Arrian.  Bxped.  Alexand.  p.  87. 

11  In  capital  oaars,  says  Curtios,  the  soldiers  Judge<i  in 
time  of  war  the  oitixens  in  time  of  poaee.    He  thou  adds, 


him  to  hold  the  sceptre,  which,  being  derived 
from  Jove,  could  not  long  be  swayed  by  un- 
worthy hands.  The  superiority  of  his  abilities, 
the  vigilant  and  impartial  justice  of  his  adminis- 
tration, formed  the  main  pillars  of  his  preroga- 
tive; since,  according  to  the  principles  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Macedonians,  he  who  infringed  the 
rights  of  his  subjects,' ^  ceased  from  that  mo- 
ment to  bo  a  king. 

Having  effected  the  conquest  of  Greece,  the 
prudence  of  Philip  could  not  be  supposed  am- 
bitions of  introducing  into  that  country  more 
severe  maxims  of  government  than  those  which 
prevailed  in  Maeedon.  He  affected,  on  the 
contrary,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  republican  constitution,  and  determined 
to  govern  the  Greeks  by  the  same  policy  with 
which  he  had  subdued  them.  White  Macedo- 
nian garrisons  kept  possession  of  ThermopylsB 
and  the  other  strong  holds  of  Greece,  the  faith- 
ful and  active  partisans  of  Philip  controlled  the 
resolutions,  and  directed  the  measures,  of  each 
particular  republic.  The  superintendence  of  the 
sacred  games,  as  well  as  of  the  Delphic  temple, 
render^  him  the  only  visible  head  of  the  na- 
tional religion :  in  consequence  of  the  double 
right  of  presiding  and  voting  in  the  Amphictyo- 
nic  council,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  su- 
preme civil  magistrate  of  Greece;  and  his  illus- 
trious victory  at  ChsBrontea  over  the  only  com- 
munities that  opposed  his  greatness,  pointed 
htm  out  as  the  general  best  entitled  to  conduct 
the  military  force  of  Greece  and  Maeedon  in 
the  long-projected  invasion  of  Persia ;  an  office 
which,  as  he  might  have  assumed  it  without 
blame,  he  therefore  solicited  with  applause 
from  the  impartial  suffrages  of  the  people.'* 


"Nihil  itotesias  return  valebat  nisi  prius  valuimei  auctoTi< 
iss:**  scilieet  populi.     Curtius,  1.  vi.  c.  ix.  p.  441. 

12  A  vcrv  mean  subjoct  literally  told  PhiJ'p,  "If  you  re 
fu««  to  do  me  Justi.^e,  C'-nso  to  be  0  king."     Plut.  Apophih 

1,3  Diod'ir.  I.  xvi.  p.  ."SoQ.    Txr  B\^»iv*'»'  iKzui.-vv  awroy 
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...  That   this  condescension   must 

y^P'  have  been  highly  flattering  to  tlie 
"*  p"  «^-  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  appears  from 
.  ^jj^  transactions  at  Corinth,  where 
Pliilip,  the  year  following  the  battle  of  Chisro- 
iioea,  had  assembled  a  general  convention  of  the 
Ajnphictyonic  states.*  In  this  assembly,  Dius 
of  Ephesus  represented,  with  affecting  energy, 
the  vexations  And  oppression  which  the  feeble 
f^olonies  of  Asia  daily  experienced  from  the  ra- 
pacious cruelty  of  the  Persian  satraps.  The 
general  voice  of  the  assembly  approved  his 
complaint,  while  they  recollected,  with  indig- 
nation, the  continual  outrages  of  a  people  who 
had  anciently  invaded  their  country,  insulted 
llieir  religion,  burned  their  temples,  and,  not 
satisfied  with  these  acts  of  vengeance,  had  re- 
duced and  oppressed  their  colonies,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly excited  and  nourished  those  cruel  ani- 
mosities which  had  long  filled  every  part  of 
Greece  with  sedition  and  blood.^  Philip  had 
private  wrongs  to  urge  against  the  Persians, 
whose  hatred  and  jealousy  had,  on  several  oc- 
casions, thwarted  his  measures  and  disturbed 
his  government  Tet  he  insisted  chiefly  on 
their  public  injuries,  and  notorious  enmity  to 
the  whole  Grecian  name,  the  honour  of  which 
could  only  be  redeemed  by  a  successful  expedi- 
tion into  Asia. 

This  expedition  was  determined  with  uni- 
versal consent.  Philip  was  appointed  general 
of  the  confederacy;  and  (although  the  Lacedse- 
monians  sullenly  absented  themselves  from  the 
convention)  when  the  several  states  came  to 
ascertain  the  contingent  of  troops  which  they 
could  respectively  raise,  the  whole,  exclusive 
of  the  Macedonians,  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand 
horse ;'  a  prodigious  force,  of  which  the  do- 
mestic dissensions  of  tlie  Greeks  had  hitherto, 
perhaps,  prevented  them  from  forming  an  ade- 
quate notion.  On  no  former  occasion  had  the 
several  republics  appeared  so  thoroughly  united 
in  one  common  cause;  never  had  they  shown 
themselves  so  sensible  of  their  combined  strength; 
never  had  they  testified  such  general  alacrity 
to  take  the  field,  or  such  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  abilities  of  their  commander. 
Olvmo  ^^  belongs  to  the  biographers  of 

r  -  P*  the  king  of  Macedon,  to  examine 
A  C  Wsfi  ^^®  circumstances  of  the  bloody 
transaction  which  clouded  this  glo- 
rious prospect.  In  the  general  history  of  Greece, 
it  is  sufiicicnt  to  mention,  that  Philip,  having 
despatched  Parmcnio  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
protect  the  Asiatic  colonies,  was  prevented 
from  immediately  following  that  commander 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  Illyrian  tribes.^  This 
unseasonable  diversion  from  the  greatest  enter- 
prise of  his  reign,  was  rendered  more  formida- 
ble by  tlie  domestic  discord  which  shook  the 
palace  of  Philip.  A  spirit  less  proud  and  jea- 
lous than  that  of  Olympias,  mother  of  Alexan- 
der, might  have  been  justly  provoked  by  the 
continual  infidelities  of  her  husband,  who, 
xvhether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
never  ceased  to  augment  the  number  of  his 


1  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  596. 
9  Uocrat.  Orau  ad.  PhUip. 


3  JuHfin.  I.  ix.  c.  T. 

4  Diodor,  ad  Ol/mp. 


wives  or  concabines.^  The  generous  mind  ot 
Alexander  must  naturally  have  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  mother,  although  his  own  interest 
had  not  been  deeply  concerned  in  preventing 
Philip  from  continually  giving  him  so  many 
new  rivals  to  the  throne.  The  young  prince 
defended  the  rights  of  Olympias  and  his  own, 
with  the  impetuosity  natural  to  his  character ; 
at  the  nuptials  of  Philip  with  Cassandra,  the 
niece  of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals  and  favour- 
ites, an  open  rupture  broke  out  between  the  im- 
perious father  and  his  more  haughty  son ;»  and 
the  latter,  concluding  all  those  to  be  his  own 
friends  who  were  enemies  to  the  former,  sought 
refuge  among  the  rebellious  Illy  nans,  who  were 
already  in  arms  against  their  sovereign. 
Olvmo  '^^®  dexterity  of  Philip  extricated 

.  ^P*  him  from  these  difficulties.  Having 
A  r  '^36  conquered  the  lUyrians,  he  softened 
'  Alexander  by  assuring  him  that  his 
illustrious  merit,  which  was  alike  admired  in 
Greece  and  Macedon,  had  not  escaped  the 
anxious  vigilance  of  a  parent,  who,  by  giving 
him  many  rivals  to  the  throne,  had  only  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  surpassing  them  dl  in 
glory,  and  in  the  merited  affection  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians.^  Soothed  by  this  condeseensicm, 
Olympias  and  her  son  again  appeared  at  the 
court  with  the  distinction  due  to  their  rank; 
and  to  announce  and  confirm  this  happy  recon- 
cilement with  his  family,  Philip  married  his 
beloved  daughter  Cleopatra  to  the  king  of  Epi- 
rus,  maternal  uncle  of  Alexander ;  and  celebrat- 
ed the  nuptials  by  a  magnificent  festival  which 
lasted  several  days,  during  which  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  vied  with  each  other  in  show- 
ing their  obsequious  respect  towards  their  com- 
mon general  and  master. 

Amidst  the  tumultuous  amusements  of  the 
festivity,  Philip  oflen  appeared  in  public  with 
unguarded  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment of  all  his  subjects:  bat  proceeding  one 
day  from  the  palace  to  the  theatre,  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Paasanias,^  a  Mace- 
donian; whether  the  assassin  was  stimulated 
merely  by  private  resentment,  or  prompted  by 
the  ill-appeased  rage  of  Olympiaa,  or  instigated 
to  commit  this  atrocity  by  the  Persian  satrape; 
which  last  is  asserted  by  Alexander,'  who  al- 
leged the  assassination  of  his  father  among  his 
reasons  for  invading  the  Persian  empire. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  tlie  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  twenty -fourth  of 
his  reign ;  the  first  prince  whose  life  and  actions 
history  hath  described  with  such  regular  accu- 
racy, and  circumstantial  fulness,  as  render  bis 
administration  a  matter  of  instruction  to  suc- 
ceeding ages.  With  a  reach  of  foresight  and 
sagacity  peculiar  to  himself,  he  united  all  the 
prominent  features  of  the  Grecian  character, 
valour,  eloquence,  address,  flexibility  to  vary 
his  conduct  without  changing  his  purpose,  the 
most  extraordinary  powers  of  application  and 
perseverance,  of  cool  combination  and  ardent 
execution.  Intercepted  in  the  middle  of  his 
career  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  undertaking  the  justest  and  noblest 

5  Athenvtra,  1.  xill.  7  Plot.  Apophth. 

6  Plataroh.  in  Aloxsnil.        8  Diodor.  et  JuHaa.  nbi  •opn. 
9  Arrian.  I.  ii.  e.  iii.  et  CaKiiWi  1.  it.  o.  i. 
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design  of  bis  rei^ ;  a  deaign  which  be  had  long 
meditated,  and  in  which  his  near  prospect  of 
success  promised  to  reward  the  labours  and 
dangers  of  his  toilsome  life.  Had  not  his  days 
been  shortened  by  a  premature  death,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  have  sub- 
dued the  Persian  empire;  an  enterprise  more 
dazzling,  but  less  difficult,  than  the  exploits 
which  he  had  already  achieved.  Had  that 
event  taken  place,  the  arduous  undertakings  of 
his  long  and  successful  reign  would  have  been 
ennobled  and  illuminated  by  tlie  splendour 
of  extensive  foreign  conquest;  Philip  would 
have  reached  the  height  of  such  renown  as  is 
obtained  by  the  habits  of  activity,  vigilance, 
and  fortitude  in  the  pursuit  of  unbounded  great- 
ness; and,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  would 
perhaps  have  surpassed  the  glory  of  all  kings 
and  conquerors,  who  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed him.  Yet,  even  on  this  supposition, 
there  is  not  any  man  of  sense  and  probitv,  who, 
if  he  allows  himself  time  for  serious  reflection, 
would  purchase  tlie  imagined  grandeur  and 
prosperity  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  at  the  price 
of  bis  artifices  and  crimes;  and  to  a  philoso- 
pher, whQ  considered  either  the  means  by 
which  he  had  obtained  his  triumphs,  or  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  his  dominion  over  Greece 
and  Asia,  the  busy  ambition  of  this  mighty  con- 
queror would  appear  but  a  deceitful  scene  of 
splendid  misery. 
Olvmn  ^  prince  who  is  his  own  minister, 

f  .  ■^*  and  almost  the  sole  depository  of 
a'*C*336  ^^"^  secrets,  commonly  leaves 

*  '  *  an  arduous  task  for  the  labours  of 
his  successor.  This  difficulty  presented  itself 
to  Alexander;  but  it  was  not  the  only  circum- 
stance that  rendered  his  situation  difficult.  The 
regular  order  of  succession  had  never  been 
clearly  established  in  Macedon,  and  was,  in 
some  measure,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
royal  government,  which,  as  then  generally 
understood,  required  such  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments in  the  first  magistrate,  as  could  not 
be  expected  from  a  promiscuous  line  of  here- 
ditary princes.  The  numerous  wives  of  Philip 
had,  however,  been  most  fruitful  in  female  off- 
spring. Nor  had  Alexander  much  to  appre- 
hend from  the  rivalship  of  his  brothers,  since 
Ptolemy,  bom  of  Arsinoet  and  afterwards  king 
of  Egypt,  was  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Lagus, 
to  whom  Philip  had  married  Arsinoe,  while  she 
was  with  child  by  himself;  and  Aridieus,  the 
son  of  Philina,  who,  for  six  years  ailer  the  death 
of  Alexander,  held  a  pageant  royalty  in  tlio 
East,  by  the  terror  of  his  brother^s  name,  and 
through  the  discoidant  ambition  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, possessed  not  vigour  of  mind  eagerly 
to  dispute  the  succession.  But  Alexander's  title 
was  contested  by  Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiccas, 
the  elder  brother  of  Philip,  in  whose  name  the 
last  mentioned  prince  originally  administered 
the  government,  till  the  tender  age  of  Amyntas 
being  rejected  by  the  Macedonians,  Philip  so 
little  feared  the  revival  of  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne,  that  he  had  given  him  his  daughter  Cyna 
in  marriage.  This  new  advantage  strengthen- 
ed the  claim  of  Amyntas,  which,  it  was  proba- 
ble, would  be  waimly  supported  by  Attains,  a 
bold  and  enterprising  commander,  the  personal 


enemy  of  Olympias  and  her  son,  of  whom  the 
former  had  recently  put  to  death  his  kinswo- 
man Cleopatra,  with  shocking  circumstances  of 
cruelty.  Alexander  privatdy  took  measures 
with  his  friends  for  crushing  those  dangerous 
enemies;  10  and,  being  acknowledged  king  of 
Macedon,  hastened  into  Greece  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  father's  labours,  which  might  be 
lost  by  delay. 

In  his  journey  thither,  he  experienced  the  per- 
fidious inconstancy  of  the  Thessalians,  whom 
he  chastised  with  proper  severity ;  and  having 
assembled  the  deputies  of  the  states  at  Corintli, 
he  was  invested  with  the  same  honours*'  which 
had  been  conferred  on  his  predecessor.  During 
his  residence  in  that  city  there  happened  an  in- 
cident which  more  clearly  displays  the  charac- 
ter of  Alexander,  than  can  be  done  by  the  most 
elaborate  description.  Curiosity  led  him  to 
visit  Diogenes  the  cynic,  whose  singular  man- 
ners and  mode  of  life  have  been  mentioned  on 
a  former  occasion.  He  found  him  basking  in 
the  8un,'3  and,  having  made  himself  known  as 
the  master  of  Macedon  and  Greece,  asked  the 
philosopher,  what  he  could  do  to  oblige  him  ? 
^  Stand  from  between  me  and  the  sun,"  was 
the  answer  of  the  cynic :  upon  which  the  king 
observed  to  bis  attendants,  ^that  he  would 
choose  to  be  Diogenes, '^  if  he  were  not  Alex- 
ander." The  observation  was  natural  and 
sublime;  since,  under  the  most 5iissimilar  veils 
of  external  circumstances  and  pursuits,  their 
characters  concealed  a  real  resemblance.  Both 
possessed  that  proud  erect  spirit  which  disdains 
authority,  spurns  control,  and  aspires  to  domi- 
neer over  fortune.  But  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  his  wants,  Diogenes  found,  in  his 
tub,  that  independence  of  mind,  which  Alex- 
ander, by  the  unbounded  gratification  of  his  de- 
sires, could  not  attain  on  Uie  imperial  throne  of 
Persia. 
Olvm  Alexander  having  returned  to 

7    P*        Macedon,  prepared  for  his  eastern 
A^C  335    ®*P®^*^*o*'  ^y  diffusing  the  terror  of 
'  '   his  name  among  the  northern  Bar- 

barians. The  Blyrians  and  Triballi,  mindful 
of  the  injuries  of  Philip,  had  hastily  taken  arms 
to  oppose,  ere  it  became  too  late,  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  his  son.  But  the  discern- 
ment of  ihe  young  prince  readily  perceived  the 
danger  of  leaving  such  formidable  enemies  on 
his  frontier.  With  a  well-appointed  army,  he 
nOarched  from  Amphipolis,  and,  leaving  the  city 
Philippi  and  Mount  Orbelus  on  the  lef\,  arrived 
in  ten  days  at  the  principal  pass  of  Mount  Hie- 
rous,  which  led  into  the  territory  of  the  Triballi. 
There  he  found  a  new,  and  not  less  formidable 
enemy.  The  independent  tribes  of  Thrace, 
having  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Triballi,  had 
seized  an  eminence  commanding  the  pass;  and, 
instead  of  a  breastwork,  had  fortified  them- 
selves with  their  carriages  or  wagons,  which 
they  purposed  to  roll  down  on  the  Macedo- 
nians. To  elude  this  unusual  attack,  Alexan- 
der commanded  such  of  his  troops  as  could  not 
conveniently  open  their  ranks,  and  allow  free 


)0  Diodorafl,  I.  xvii.  9,  et  seq.  et  Juitin.  xu  i,  el  MO. 

11  Tdem,  ibid. 
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ifltue  to  the  intended  Tiotenoe,  to  fall  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  carefully  cloee  their  ehielda,  that 
the  descending  wagons  might  harmlessly  bound 
over  them.  In  consequence  of  this  contrivance, 
the  hostile  artillery  was  exhausted  in  vain. 
Alexander  then  attacked  the  Thracians  with 
admirable  order  and  celerity.  Fifteen  hundred 
fell;  their  swiftness  and  knowledge  of  the 
country  saved  the  greater  number.  The  pri- 
soners,  women,  and  booty,  were  sent  for  sale 
to  the  maritime  cities  on  the  Euxine.! 

Alexander  having  entrusted  this  business  to 
Lysanias  and  Philotas,  passed  the  mountains, 
and  pursued  the  Triballi.  By  galling  thum 
with  his  bowmen  and  slingers,  he  gradually 
forced  them  from  their  fastnesses,  and  defeated 
a  powerful  body  of  their  warriors  encamped 
on  the  woody  banks  of  the  Lyginus,  distant 
three  days*  march  (torn  the  Danube.  The  re* 
mainder  of  the  nation,  conducted  by  the  valour 
of  their  chieftain  Syrmus,  and  reinforced  by  a 
numerous  band  of  Thracians,  took  refuge  in 
Peucd,  an  bland  in  the  Danube,  defended  by 
abrupt  and  rugged  banks,  surrounded  by  deep 
and  foaming  streams.  Alexander,  though  he 
had  just  received  some  ships  of  war  from  By- 
zantium, judged  it  too  hazardous  to  assault  the 
island ;  and  Uie  hostile  appearance  of  the  Getse 
on  the  northern  bank,  furnished  him  with  an 
honourable  pretence  for  declining  the  siege  of 
Peuc^.  On  the  margin  of  the  Danube,  that 
audacious  people  had  drawn  up  four  thousand 
horse,  and  above  ten  thousand  foot,  showing, 
by  their  countenance  and  demeanour,  a  deter- 
mined resolution  to  oppose  the  landing  of  an 
enemy.  Provoked  by  those  signs  of  defiance, 
and  animated  by  the  glory  of  passing  the  great- 
est of  all  European  rivers,  and  that  which  was 
surrounded  with  the  greatest  and  most  warlike 
nations,  Alexander  fified  the  hides  used  in  en- 
campment with  straw  and  other  buoyant  ma- 
teriaJs,  and  collected  all  the  boats  employed  by 
the  natives  of  those  parts  in  fishing,  commerce, 
or  piracy.  Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  ensu- 
ing night,  he  thus  transported  fifteen  hundred 
cavalry,  and  four  thousand  infantry,  to  that  part 
of  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  covered  with 
high  and  thick  com.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  he 
commanded  his  foot  to  march  through  those 
rich  fields^  with  transversed  spears ;  while  they 
remained  concealed  in  the  com,  the  cavalry 
followed  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they  emerged 
into  the  naked  plain,  the  horse  advanced  to  the 
front,  and  both  suddenly  presenting  an  irresisti- 
^ble  object  of  terror,  the  Geta  abandoned  their 
post,  and  fled  to  their  city,  which  was  four 
miles  distant.  There,  they  at  first  purposed  to 
roalte  a  vigorous  defence  ;  but  perceiving  that 
Alexander  cautiously  skirted  the  river,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  an  ambush,  reflecting  on  his  as- 
tonishing boldness  in  passing,  without  a  bridge, 
the  Danube  in  one  night,  and  beholding  Uie 
impenetrable  firmness  of  his  phalanx,  and  the 
irresistible  impetuosity  of  his  cavalry,*  they 

1  Arrian.  Alexnnd.  ExpodiL  1.  i.  p.  3,  et  wq. 

The  •pMira  wars  traiMYened,  sol  only  for  the  porpose  of 
eonocn'incn',  '*  but  ti>  make  a  rond  through  the  corn." 

•»«-!«»  i/<Coxi!,  Arrinn,  p.  4.  Alexandor  knew  the  proper 
ow)  uf  e«v«^iryj  wbioh  was  to  biUc  uadontood  ia  Um  last 


regarded  farther  opposition  as  rain,  forsook 
their  habitations,  and  retired  precipitately,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  into  the  northern  d»- 
sert.4 

The  Macedonians  entered,  and  sacked  the 
town.  The  spoil  was  entrusted  to  Philip  and 
Meleager ;  Alexander,  mindful  of  so  many  fa- 
vours, returned  sacrifices  of  thanks  to  Jupiter, 
Hercules,  and  the  god  of  the  Danube ;  and, 
encamping  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
received  very  submissive  embassies  ft^om  the 
«urroundmg  nations.  Even  Syrmus,  the  intre- 
pid leader  of  the  Triballi,  sent  propitiatory 
presents,  and  readily  obtained  pardon  'from  a 
prince,  who  could  admire  virtue  in. a  Barbarian, 
and  an  enemy.  ^ 

Necessity  alone  compelled  Alexander  to  carr^ 
his  arms  into  tliose  inhospitable  regions.  Ani- 
mated by  an  ambition  to  subdue  the  Asiatic 
plains,  he  turned  with  contempt  ftom  bleak 
heaths  and  barren  mountains,  not  deigning  to 
chastise  the  boastful  arrogance  of  the  Celtsa. 
The  Boii  and  Senones,  Celtic  or  German  tribes 
(for  those  nations  were  often  confounded  by 
the  Greeks,)  sent  ambassadors  to  Alexander, 
who,  observing  their  lofty  stature  and  haughty 
spirit,  endeavoured  to  bumble  them  by  asUng, 
^*  what,  of  all  things,  they  most  feared  ."*  not 
doubting  they  would  answer,  •*  yourself;"  bnt 
they  replied,  **  the  fall  of  heaven."  The  king 
declared  them  his  friends  and  allies,  but  wlil»> 
pered  to  those  around  him,  **•  the  Celte  axe  an 
arrogant  people.^  Could  we  admit  the  truth 
of  this  narrative,  and  believe  that  ambassadora 
were  really  sent  to  Alexander  by  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  northern  recesses  of  the  loniaii 
gulf,  it  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  early 
character  and  first  proceedings  of  a  people  who 
were  destined  to  subdue  the  conquerors  of  the 
Macedonian  empire. 

In  his  retum  towards  Pella,  Alexander 
marched  through  the  friendly  country  of  the 
Peonians,  where  he  received  the  unpleasant  in- 
telligence that  the  Ulyrian  tribes  were  hi  anna, 
headed  by  Clitns,  son  of  Bardyllis,  the  heredi- 
tary foe  of  Macedon.  Glaucias,  king  of  the 
Taulantii,  prepared  to  join  the  arms  of  Clitue ; 
the  Autariade,  likewise  an  Ulyrian  nation,  had 
determined  to  obstruct  the  march  of  Alexander. 
Amidst  these  difficulties,  he  was  encouraged  by 
Langarus,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  a  warlike  tribe 
inhabiting  the  ridges  of  Mount  Hemus.  Even 
in  the  lire-time  of  Philip,  Langarus'  had  dia- 
oeraed  the  superior  merit  of  his  son,  with 
whom  he  had  early  entered  into  a  confidential 
correspondence.  Conducted  by  the  activity  of 
Langaras,  the  Agrian  targeteers,  who  thence- 
forth had  an  important  share  in  all  the  Mace-- 
donian  victories,  invaded  the  eountry  of  the 
Autariade.  Their  ravages  were  eqnsJly  rapid 
and  destructive ;  the  Autariade,  broken  by  do- 


century,  that  the  three  ranki  flred  raccrfeively  befora  th« 
charge ;  eaeh,  after  iirinf,  puainf .  ^7  •  caroeol,  behind  lbs 
rest.  QiMtaviw  Adolphu*  eiloweid  only  hia  first  rank  lo 
fire ;  which  was  donbtlesa  a  great  improvement,  and  paved 
the  way  for  redncing  the  aerviee  of  cnvalry  to  its  tras 
principlb,  what  Arrian  ealla  "«  Qtmtm  ipCtKn.^* 
4  Arrian,  I.  i.  p.  3  ot  aeq.  5  I^m.  ibid. 

6  Idem.  p.  5.  et  Strabo,  I.  vii.  p.  90^  Pt  909. 

7  AayyufOf  .  .  .  k«i   ^tKtwWv   Z'^vrtf  m^vrnT^ptv 
AiL»^m¥it«9  InKtg   nvf    sai    »$!«    (irftrCwn   **t*  •«'*'• 
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mosUo  ealamity,  or  alarmed  by  priTaU  danger, 
abandoned  the  design  of  co-operating  with  the 
enemies. of  Alexander.  That  prince  that  ad- 
vanced without  oppoeition  to  FelUon,  the  prin- 
cipal atroDg-bold  of  the  lUyrians.  Hie  army 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eordaicus.  The 
enemy  were  posted  on  the  adjacent  moantains, 
and  conceaied  among  thick  woods,  purposing 
to  attack  the  Macedonians  by  a  sudden  and 
muted  aesault  But  their  courage  failed  them 
in  the  moment  of  execution.  Not  daring  to 
wait  the  approach  of  the  phalanx,  they  predU 
pitately  retreated  to  their  city,  leaving  behind 
theoi  the  horrid  vestiges  of  their  bloody  snper* 
stition,  three  boys,  tl&ee  maids,  and  as  many 
black  rams,  which,  having  just  sacrificed,  they 
wanted  time  to  remove.^ 

Mean  while  Glaacias,  king  of  the  Taulantii, 
approached  with  a  great  forced  to  relieve  Pel- 
lioo,  and  assist  his  ally.  Alexander  had  des- 
patched Philotas  to  forage  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry.  Glaucias  attempted 
to  intercept  and  cut  off  this  detachment,  Al- 
exander, leaving  part  of  his  army  to  awe  Pel- 
lion,  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Philotas ; 
Clitus  reinforced  Glaucias;  a  decisive  action 
thos  seemed  inevitable,  if  the  thickness  of  lofty 
forests,  and  the  intricacies  of  winding  moun- 
tains, had  afforded  a  proper  eoene  for  a  general 
eitfagemenL  The  Barbarians  excelled  in  kaow- 
le£^  of  the  country  ;  the  Macedoniaae  in  skill 
and  courage.  The  war  was  widely  diffused, 
and  ably  supported.  But  the  discipline  of  Al- 
exander finally  prevailed.  By  surprise,  by 
stratagem,  by  the  terror  of  his  mtUtary  en- 
gines, which  destroyed  at  a  distance,  and  by 
soch  prompt  and  skilful  maa<B«vresi^  as  had 
never  been  before  seen,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Apsosii  and  Erigon^,  he  totally  dispersed  this 
immense  cloud  of  Barbarians.  Many  were 
slain,  and  many  made  captive ;  a  remnant  hav- 
ing burnt  their  city,  which  they  despaired  be- 
ing able  to  defend,  sought  refuge  among  the 
Taulantian  mountains.^^ 
f^  Mean  while  a  report  circulated  is 

^yJ'i^'  Greece,  that  Alexander  had  perish- 
^Vv'oAc  ad  in  Blyria;  and  as  men  readily 
A.  1^.  33d.  ^^^  ^^  ^jjj^  ^^^  intereste 

make  them  tmA,'^  this  vague  rumour  was  gree- 
dily embraced  by  the  partisans  of  Grecian  in- 
dependence. The  Athenian  demagogues  re- 
sumed their  usual  boldness;  the  Lacedemonians 
already  fancied  themselves  heading  the  revolt;*^ 
bat  the  first  acts  of  rebellion  were  committed 
by  the  Thebans,  who,  having  secretly  recalled 
their  exiles,  treacherously i'  murdered  Amyntas 
and  Timolans,  commandeis  of  the  Cadmea, 

8  Arrian,  p.  5. 

9  Mir«  arexxnc  ivvmtu»(.  Idem.  p.  6.  Neither  Thrace 
Dor  Illyrta  were  popolone  in  thoie  daya ;  but  at  every  man 
waa  a  aoUier,  Um  princaa  of  thoie  oouotriea  often  brought 
nmnorooa  armies  into  the  field. 

10  Theae  are  laboriouily  described  by  Arriao,  p.  6.  who. 
It  muat  be  aeknowledgedj  appeara  lometimaa  too  food  of 
diapla?ing  bia  akill  in  tactica. 

11  Otherwise  called  the  Eordaioos. 
18  Arrian,  p.  7. 

13  Ow  ytfm9-%»rris  TM  evr*,  rd  /kHXirxM  km»'  nSovnv 
r^irtv  ii«M^«r.  "  Not  knowing  the  troth,  hope  regulated 
their  conjectures.'*  Idem.  p.  8. 

14  The  Lacedemonians,  says  Arrian,  ware  yrmM»tt 
«i*i*-T««»Tiff,  "revolted  in  their  minds.** 

1.5  They  seized  them  without  the  garrison,  av^it 
t*-eT«a-«rarTa(  irsA.t#(*0't  "  sa<ipectiiig  no  hostility .** 
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and  prepared  to  expel  the  Maoedonian  garrison 

from  that  fortres. 

Olvmo  Alexander^   when    apprised    of 

7  1^'  these  proceedings,  relinquished  the 
A  C  335  P^i>*^^  o^  ^^  Barbarians,  descend- 
*  ed  by  rapid  maiehes  along  the  west- 
ern firontier  of  Bifaceden,  traversed  Thessaly, 
entered  Bob*  tia,  and  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
dajrs  after  his  receiving  the  first  news  of  the 
rebellion,  besieged  ai^  demolished  Thebes. 
The  decisive  boidness  of  this  measure  has  been 
highly  eztoUed  by  historians,  because  nothing 
coold  have  a  mere  direct  tendency  to  quash  the 
seditious  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  than  the  rapid 
punishment  of  Thebes,  which  at  onee  filled  the 
neighbouring  cities  with  pity  and  terror.  A 
■pectade  of  tliat  dreadful  kind  was  necessary, 
it  has  been  said,  to  secure  the  f«ture  tranquil- 
lity of  Greece  and  Macedon,  and  to  enable  Al- 
exander to  undertake  his  Pernan  expedition, 
without  the  danger  of  being  interrupted  by  m- 
beUions  in  Europe.*^  But,  notwithstanding  this 
sagacious  reflection,  it  appeara  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes  was  the  effect,  not  of  policy, 
but  of  obstinacy  and  accident.  In  approaching 
that  unfortunate  city,  Alexander  repeatedly 
halted,  to  allow  the  ineurgents  time  to  repent 
of  their  rashness.  The  wiser  part  of  the  The- 
bans proposed  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
sending  ambassadors  to  crave  bis  pardon.  But 
the  exiles  and  authors  of  the  sedition  encou- 
raged the  multitude  to  persevere ;  and  instead 
of  showing  remorse  for  their  pest  crimes,  sent 
forth  their  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  who  as- 
saulted and  slew  several  of  the  Macedonian 
outguards.1' 

Exasperated  by  these  insults,  Perdiceas,  com- 
mander of  an  advanced  party,  attacked  the 
Theban  waU,  without  waiting  the  orders  of 
Alexander.  A  breach  was  speedily  effected ; 
the  brigade  of  Perdiccas  was  followed  by  that 
of  Amyntas,  son  of  Andromenes ;  but  both 
were  so  warmly  received  by  the  enemy,  that 
Alexander  saw  the  necessity  of  reinforcing 
them,  lest  they  should  be  snrrounded  and  cut 
off.  The  Thebans  were  then  repelled  in  their 
turn ;  but  soon  rallying,  beat  back  the  assail- 
ants, and  pursued  them  with  disordered  ranks. 
Alexander  then  seized  the  decisive  moment  of 
advancing  with  a  close  phalanx.  His  assault 
was  irresistible.  The  Thebans  fled  amain ; 
and  such  was  their  trepidation,  that  having  en- 
tered their  gates,  they  neglected  to  shut  them 
against  the  pursuers.  The  Macedonians,  and 
their  Greek  auxiliaries,  thus  rushed  tumultu- 
ously  into  the  place.  A  dreadful  slaughter  en- 
sued. The  Phocians,  Orchomenians,  and  Pla- 
teaus, rejoiced  at  gaining  an  opportunity  to 
gratify    their    implacable   resentment  against 


16  PluL  Diodor.  Justin.  Among  the  modems,  Mably  sor 
les  Gf^cs,  and  the  learned  author  of  the  Examen  des  His- 
tortens  d'Alexandre,  vbo  aays,  p.  40.  **  Alexandre  davoit 
aasurer  sa  domination  dans  Is  GrAce  par  quelqneooup  d'eclat, 
avant  que  de  passer  en  Am ;  la  revoke  de  Thebes  lui  pio- 
senta  one  occaaion  favourable  i  sea  vues.**  Tet  Arnao, 
whoae  narrative  was  eopiod  from  the  reiatloa  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, expresses,  thrice  in  the  same  pate,  the  rekictaoeo 
of  .Alexander  to  attack  the  Thebans.  X»f<l»wc  at*  t«ic 
ei|Cii«o<c  Tf  tCi|V,  14  /ttrmyvtwitt  twt  r9t9  *m*mf  tyvmr^** 
vot(  rf  irCivraivTo  «■««*  awreir.  And  again,  Xr«  ymf  rctf 
SitCaiotc  ii»  9iXi«(  fXSdv  /tmKKtv  rt  if  itmuiwiv*^*  «loXt. 
.And  still  to  the  same  porpose,  Ax«(m{|0|  i$  •«{«  mf  r% 
a-oXii  s-f  orie«M»,     Arrian,  p.  8 

17  Airiao,  p.  8,  et  laq 
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TUabes.  Th«  gntin  part  of  the  citiseni,  ex- 
ceeding thirty  thousand  in  number,'  were 
either  put  to  the  eword  or  dragged  into  captivity. 
A  feeble  remnant  eocaped  to  Athene.  The  an- 
cient city  of  Cadmus  waa  razed  to  the  ground ; 
but  the  citadel  was  still  garrisoned  by  Macedo- 
nian troops,  and  long  maintained  as  a  conve- 
nient post  for  overawing  the  adjacent  territory. 
The  severities  exercised  against  Thebes  were 
reluctantly  permitted  by  Alexander,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries.^  The  few 
acts  of  forbearance  or  mercy,  which  appeared  in 
this  lamentable  transaction,  flowed  from  the 
humanity  of  his  own  nature.  By  hie  particular 
orders,  the  house  and  family  of  Pindar  were 
saved  from  the  general  desolation.  He  com- 
manded likewiec,  that  the  sacred  families  should 
be  spared,  as  well  as  thoee  connected  with  Ma- 
cedon  by  the  ties  of  hospitality ;  and  as  he  is 
the  only  great  conqueror  who  built  many  more 
towns  than  he  destroyed,  he  took  care  that  the 
demolition  of  Thebes  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  Orchomenus  and 
Platsaa.  Even  the  gloomiest  events  of  his  reign 
were  distinguished  by  some  flashes  of  light,  that 
displayed  his  Magfiauiiuity.  It  happened  io  the 
sack  of  Thebes,  that  a  band  of  flerce  Thracians 
broke  into  the  house  of  Timoclea,  an  illustrious 
Theban  matron,  the  ornament  of  her  sex.  The 
soldiers  plundered  her  house ;  their  brutal  com- 
mander violated  her  person.  Having  gratified 
his  lust,  he  was  next  stimulated  by  avarice,  and 
demanded  her  gold  and  silver.  She  conducted 
him  to  a  garden,  and  showed  him  a  well,  into 
which  she  pretended  to  have  thrown  her  most 
valuable  treasure.  With  blind  avidity,  he  stoop- 
ed to  grasp  it,  while  the  woman,  being  behind, 
pushed  him  headlong  into  the  cistern,  and  cov- 
ered him  with  stones.  Timoclea  was  seized  by 
the  soldiers,  and  carried  in  chains  to  Alexander. 
Her  firm  gait,  and  intrepid  aspect,  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  conqueror.  Having  learned 
her  crime,  Alexander  asked  her,  "Who  she 
was,  that  could  venture  to  commit  so  bold  a 
deed?"  "I  am,"  replied  she,  "the  sister  of 
Theagenes,  who  fell  at  Chfloronna,  fighting 
against  Philip  in  defence  of  Grecian  freedom.'' 
Alexander  admired  both  her  action  and  her  an- 
swer, and  desired  her  to  depart  fVee  with  her 
children. <  While  Alexander  returned  towards 
Macedon,  he  received  many  congratulatory  em- 
bassies from  the  Greeks.  Those  affected  most 
friendship  in  their  speeches,  who  bad  most  en- 
mity in  their  hearts.  The  Athenians  sent  to 
deprecate  his  wrath  against  themselves,  and  to 
excuse  their  compassionate  treatment  of  the 
Theban  fugitives.  Alexander  demanded  the 
persons  of  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  Hyperides, 
and  five  other  orators,  to  whose  inflammatory 
speeches  he  ascribed  the  seditious  spirit  that  had 
recently  prevailed  in  Athens.  An  assembly  was 
immediately  summoned  to  deliberate  on  this 
demand  ;  and  a  decree  unanimously  passed  for 
trying  the  orators  accused  by  Alexander,  and  for 
inflicting  on  them  such  punishment  as  their  of- 


1  Ae«ordini7  to  the  lowest  eomputatlon,  Thehet  «t  that 
time  contained  above  tlilrtr  thousand  eltixem.  Comp.  Dto* 
dor.  Plat.  ibid.  iBUan.  Var.  Hiat.  I.  zlll.  e.  rii.  Aeathar- 
ebid.  apod  Phot.  BIbl.  1337. 

i  ntodor.  1.  xTii.  p.  500. 
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fences  should  appear  to  merit.  Thie  pretended 
forwardness  in  the  Athenians  to  avenge  his 
quarrel,  was  highly  agreeable  to  Alexander. 
The  artful  decree,  which  was  immediately 
transmitted  to  him,  was  rendered  still  more  ac- 
ceptable, by  being  delivered  by  Demades,  an 
avowed  friend  to  Macedon,  whom  the 'party  of 
Demosthenes  bribed  with  five  talents  to  under- 
take this  useful  service.^  Amidst  the  various 
embassies  to  the  king,  the  Spartans  alone  pre- 
served a  sullen,  or  magnanimons  silence.  Alex- 
ander treated  them  with  real,  or  well-aflTected 
contempt;  and,  without  deigning  to  require 
their  assistance,  prepared  for  the  greatest  en- 
terprise that  ever  was  undertaken  by  the  Gre- 
cian confederacy. 

ni»*nr«  '^^^  arrival  of  the  army  in  Ma* 

^y^^'  cedon  was  celebrated  with  all  the 
A  *r*''ifii  pomp  of  an  elegant  superstition.  A 
'  ***^'  faithful  imajje  of  the  Olympic  so« 
lemnity  was  exhibited  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Mgm»  Continual  games  and  sacrifices  were 
penbrmed  in  Dium,  during  the  space  of  nine 
days,  in  honour  of  the  Muses.  Alexander  en- 
tertained at  his  table  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Greaan  states,  together  with  the  prinoipa]  o£« 
cers  of  his  army,  whether  Greeks  or  Macedoni- 
ans. In  the  interval  of  public  representations, 
he  discoursed  with  his  confidentiaJ  friends  con- 
cerning the  important  expedition  which  chiefly 
occupied  his  thoughts.  Parmenio  and  Antipa- 
ter,  the  most  respected  of  his  father's  counsel- 
lors, exhorted  him  not  to  march  into  the  EaBt» 
until  by  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  a  eon,  he 
had  provided  a  successor  to  the  monarchy.  But 
the  ardent  patriotism  of  Alexander  disdained 
every  personal  consideration.  He  remembered 
that  he  was  elected  general  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  he  commanded  the  invincible  troope  of  his 
father.* 

Olvmn  Having  entrusted    to  Antipater 

^^^  J^'  the  afiairs  of  Greece  and  Macedon, 
A  C  334  ^^^  committed  to  that  general  an 
'  army  of  above  twenty  thousand 
men,>  to  maintain  domestic  tranquillity  in  those 
countries,  he  departed  early  in  the  spring,  at 
the  head  of  above  five  thousand  horse,  and 
somewhat  more  than  thirty  thousand  infantry.^ 
In  twenty  days  march,  he  arrived  at  Sestos,  on 
the  Hellespont  From  thence  the  army  was 
conveyed  to  Asia,  in  a  hundred  and  sixty  gal- 
leys, and  probably  a  still  greater  number  of 
traiispoits.  The  armament  landed  without 
opposition  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  the  Persians, 
though  long  ago  apprised  of  the  intended  inva- 
sion, having  totally  neglected  the  defence  of 
their  western  frontier. 

The  cause  of  this  negligence  resulted,  in 
some  degree  perhaps,  from  the  character  of  the 
prbice,  but  still  more  from  that  of  the  nation. 

4  The  rircumstancos  of  lhi«  transactioa  are  diflerentlT 
relitied  by  »»11  ihn  nutliom  who  mention  It.  Compare  Dio- 
doTus,  ].  Tvil.  p.  493.  MtcMn.  in  Ctetiphont.  Plut  in  Vh. 
Aloxand.  et  Arrtan,  1.  i.  p.  II,  In  military  afRiir*  Arrian'i 
authority  ilands  unriTalind ;  but  iGachinea,  %  contemporarv 
OFMtor,  must  bnvn  been  better  inrgriaed  oonoerolng  the  eivil 
tranrartinnfi  nf  the  .^thr^nlana. 

.1  DloHor.  1.  xvil.  p.  499. 

Q  Diodnroa,  who  enterii  into  lome  detail  on  thb  aaUect, 
aaya,  twelve  thousand  infanUjr,  ond  elovoti  thoosttd  firs 
hundred  oavniry. 

7  Arriao,  p.  19 
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Codomannos  had  been  raited  by  aaaaaeinations 
EDd  intrigues  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  about  the 
same  time  that  Alexander  succeeded  his  father 
Philip.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  had  been 
employed  in  sUfling  domestic  rebellion,  in  secur- 
ing, and  aflerwords  in  displaying,  the  fruits  of 
Tictory.  This  prince  assumed  the  appellation 
of  Darius,  but  could  not  recall  the  principles  or 
manners  which  distinguished  his  countrymen, 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  monarch  of  that 
name,  in  the  space  of  about  ivro  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  the  Persians  had  been  continually 
degenerating  from  the  virtues  which  character- 
ize a  poor  and  warlike  nation,  without  acquir- 
ing any  of  those  arts  and  improvements  which 
usually  attend  peace  and  opulence.  Their  em- 
pire, as  extended  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  still 
embraced  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  revenue  paid  in  money  was  still 
estimated,  as  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch, 
at  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty 
Eubcsic  talents.  Immense  treasures  had  been 
accumulated  in  Damascus,  Arbela,  Susa,  Per- 
sepolis,  £cbatan,  and  other  great  cities  of  the 
empire.  The  revenue  paid  in  kind  cannot  be 
appreciated;  but  such  was  the  extraordinAry 
opulence  of  this  ^reat  monarchy,  that  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  are  supposed  to  have  given 
him  an  income  of  sixty  millions  sterling  ;8  a 
sum  which  will  admit  idlowance  for  exaggera- 
tion, and  still  appear  sufficiently  great. 

Although  the  extravagance  and  vices  of  Susa, 
Babylon,  and  other  imperial  cities,  correspond- 
ed to  the  extent  and  wealth  of  the  monarchy, 
yet  the  Persians  were  prepared  for  destruction 
rather  by  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war,  than  by  their  effeminacy  and  luxury. 
The  provinces,  moreover,  had  ceased  to  main- 
tain any  regular  communication  with  the  capi- 
tal, or  with  each  other.  The  standing  military 
force  proved  insufficient  to  keep  in  awe  the  dis- 
tant satraps,  or  viceroys.  The  ties  of  a  common 
religion  and  language,  or  the  sense  of  a  public 
interest,  had  never  united  into  one  system  this 
discordant  mass  of  nations,  which  was  ready 
to  crumble  into  pieces  at  the  todch  of  an  inva- 
der. When  to  these  unfavourable  circumstances 
we  join  the  reflection,  that  under  the  younger 
Cyrus,  twelve  thousand  Greeks  baffied  the 
arms,  and  almost  divided  the  empire  of  Persia, 
we  shall  not  find  much  reason  to  admire  the 
magnanimity  of  Alexander  in  undertaking  his 
eastern  expedition  ;  unless  we  are  at  the  same 
time  apprised,  that  Darius  was  deemed  a  brave 
and  generous  prince,  beloved  by  his  Persian 
subjects,  and  assisted  by  the  valour  of  fifty 
thousand  Greek  mercenaries.^ 

Having  arrived  in  Asia,  Alexander,  than 
whom  none  ever  employed  more  successfully 
the  power  of  superstition,  lo  confirmed  the  confi- 
dence of  his  followers  by  many  auspicious  pre- 
dictions and  prodigies.  While,  with  every  mi- 
litary precaution,  he  pursued  his  march  along 
the  coast,  Arsites,  Spithridates,  Memnon,  and 
other  governors  of  the  maritime  provinces,  as- 
sembled in  the  town  of  Zeleia,  distant  sixty 
miles  from  the  Hellespont.  They  had  neglected 
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8  JiiBtio.  xiii.  1. 

9  Arrian,  Dtodorat,  and  Cqrtlui. 

10  Plvt  Curtiof,  aod  Arrian, 


to  oppose  the  invasion  by  their  superior  fleet ; 
they  had  allowed  the  enemy  to  encamp,  unmo- 
lested, on  their  coasts;  fear  now  compelIe<2 
them  to  reluctant  union;  but  jealousy  made 
them  reject  the  most  reasonable  plan  of  defence. 

This  was  proposed  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian, 
the  ablest  geneiul  in  the  service  of  Darius.  He 
observed  the  danger  of  resisting  the  Macedonian 
infantry,  who  were  superior  in  number,  and 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  king.  That 
the  invaiders,  fiery  and  impetuous,  were  now 
animated  by  hope,  but  would  lose  courage  on 
the  first  disappointment.  Destitute  of  maga- 
zines and  resources,  their  safety  depended  on 
sudden  victory.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Per- 
sians, on  the  other  hand,  to  protract  the  war, 
above  all  to  avoid  a  general  engagement 
Without  risking  the  event  of  a  battle,  they  had 
other  means  to  check  the  progress  of  the  inva- 
ders. For  this  purpose,  they  ought  to  trample 
down  the  com  with  their  numerous  cavaby, 
destroy  all  other  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  deso- 
late the  whole  countiy,  without  sparing  tlie 
towns  and  villages.  Some  rejected  this  advice, 
as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Persia  ;ii  Arsites, 
governor  of  Lesser  Phrygia,  declared  with  in- 
dignation, that  he  would  never  permit  the  pro- 
perty of  his  subjects  to  be  ravaged  with  impu- 
nity. These  sentiments  the  more  easily  pre- 
vailed, because  many  suspected  the  motives  of 
Memnon.  It  was  determined<  therefore,  by  this 
council  of  princes,  to  assemble  their  respective 
forces  wit!)  all  possible  expedition,  and  to  en- 
camp on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Granicus,  a 
river  (midway  between  Zeleia  and  the  Helles- 
pont) which,  issuing  from  Mount  Ida,  fklls  into 
the  Propontis. 
Olvmo  ^^^  soouts  of  Alexander  having 

r    P*  ^     brought  him  intelligence  of  the  ene- 
A  C  ifU    ™y*"  design,  he  mimediately   ad- 

A.  V».  JM.    ^j^ggj   ^Q    ^^g   t|,Q^    ij^mg        rpijQ 

phalanx  marched  by  its  flank  in  a  double  line,'' 
the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  the  wagons  and 
baggage  in  the  rear.  The  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  horsemen  armed  with  pikes,  and 
five  hundred  light  infantry,  the  whole  com- 
manded  by  Hegelochus,  were  detached  to  ex- 
amine the  fords  of  the  Granicus,  and  to  observe 
the  disposition  of  the  enemy.  They  returned 
wilh  great  celerity,  to  acquaint  Alexander,  that 
the  Persians  were  advantageously  posted  on  the 
opposite  bank,  their  horse  amounUng  to  twenty 
thousand,  and  their  foreign  mercenaries,  drawn 
up  on  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground,  behind  the 
cavalry,  scarcely  less  numerous.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  alarming  intelligence,  the  young  prince 
determined  to  pass  the  river.  Having  advanced 
within  sight  of  the  hostile  ranks,  his  horse 
spread  to  the  right  and  lefl,  the  massy  column 
of  infantry  opened,  and  the  whole  formed  along 
the  bank  in  order  of  battle.  The  phalanx, 
divided  into  eight  sections,  composed  the  main 
body,  which  occupied  the  centre ;  the  Mace- 
donian cavalry  formed  the  right  wing;  the 
Grecian,  the  lefl, 


.  fnym\n^vxt»t,  "  Unwortbj  tira 
Piodor.  p.  501. 


11  Ava2(*v  me  n4(gr« 
magnanimity  of  Pertin.**    Diodor.  p.  I 

19  Tho  iinkn  f«x«>^{  if  axplaiDod  iq  thto  aana*  by 
iCiian  and  Arrian.  In  oidinnry  eaaoa  tha  phalanx  marched 
by  ill  A  <nk,  that  ia,  with  a  frani  of  t«iass  men.  The  t^1rk^ 

9 «^»^|,  tbeielbre,  eontaiDod  a  fhx.l  o  wirty^wo  mw. 
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Whil*  Alexander  made  these  diaponitionfl,  the 
cautious  Parmenio  approached,  ard  remon- 
•Crated  againet  paaunf  the  Granicus  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy.  The  river,  he  obeerved,  was  deep 
and  full  of  eddies ;  its  banks  abrupt  and  craggy; 
**it  would  be  impossible,  thereK>re,  to  march 
the  Macedonians  in  front,  and  if  they  advanced 
in  columns,  their  flanks  must  be  exposed  naked 
and  defenceless.  To  try  such  dangerous  manoeu- 
vres seemed  unnecessary  in  the  present  junc- 
ture, because  the  Barbarians  would  certainly 
quit  their  station  in  the  night,  rather  than  re- 
main encamped  in  the  neigU>ourhood  of  so  for- 
midable an  army."  These  prudential  consider- 
ations prevailed  not  with  Alexander,  who  de- 
clared that,  in  the  first  conflict,  the  Macedo- 
nians must  act  with  equal  promptitude  and 
vigour,  and  perform  something  worthy  of  the 
terror  which  they  bore.  Saying  this,  he  sprung 
on  his  horse,  assumed  the  command  of  the  right 
wing,  and  committed  the  left  to  Parmemio. 
Q.  Animated  by  the  hope  of  soon 

^7^*^*  closinff  with  the  enemy,  he  dis- 
A  b  334.  ^*^'*®^*®  employ  his  military  en- 
.  .  3J4.  gjjjgg^  »pjjp  balistas  and  catapults, 
by  which,  in  a  similar  situation,  he  had  repelled 
the  Taulantii,  were  rejected  as  tedious  or  in- 
effectual. Alexander  distributed  his  orders ;  a 
dreadful  silence  ensued ;  the  hostile  armies  be- 
held each  other  with  resentment  or  terror. 
This  solemn  pause  was  interrupted  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian trumpet,  which,  on  a  signal  given  by 
Alexander,  resounded  from  every  part  of  the 
^line.  His  brother  Ptolemy,  as  had  been  pre- 
viously regulated,  then  rode  forth  at  the  head 
of  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers,'  followed  by  two 
bodies  of  light  dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry commanded  by  Amyntas.  While  these 
troops  boldly  entered  the  Granicus,  Alexander 
likewise  advanced  with  the  chosen  cavalry  on 
the  right  wing,  followed  by  the  archers  and 
Agrians.  In  passing  the  river,  both  Alexander 
and  Ptolemy  led  their  troops  obliquely  down 
the  current,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Persians  from  attacking  them  in  flank,  as  they 
successively  reached  tne  shore.  The  Persian 
cavalry  behaved  with  courage ;  the  first  squad- 
rons of  the  Macedonians  were  driven  back  into 
the  stream.  But  Alexander,  who  animated  the 
Companions^  with  his  voice  and  arm,  main- 
tained his  ground  on  the  bank,  and  thought  he 
had  gained  the  battle,  when  he  obtained  an  op- 
portunity of  fighting.  In  the  equestrian  en- 
gagement which  followed,  the  Macedonians 
owed  much  to  their  skilful  evolutions  and  dis- 
cipline ;'  still  more  to  their  strength  and  cou- 
rage ;  and  not  a  little  to  the  excellence  of  their 
weapom,  which  being  made  of  the  comel- 

1  I  hav«  OMdl  thU  word  lo  exprew  thoae  troops  which 
the  Greek*  called  Cata|>hraete,  from  the  completenew  of 
their  defeniive  armour.  Milton  meolion*  them  in  Baroton 
Afonietea, 

**  Arehere  and  Blingere,  Cataphraeti  and  epeart.** 

ft  Tbo  elf  ht  Minadrona  of  choaen  cavalry,  whieh  were  of 
that  kind  called  Cataphraeti,  were  honoured  with  the  name 
of  Companion!  and  friend*  of  the  king.  Arrian  and  Diodor. 


S  They  deriTcd  great  advantaget,  partiealariy  from  the 
Hgbt  infantry  intermUed  with  their  tquadront.  The  target- 
een  and  Agriam  proTod  extremely  useftil  in  helping  the 
Macedonian*  to  keep  off  the  Poraian  cavalry,  which,  when 
tmo  neiir,  iiindered  ihoro  from  the  projicr  two  or  their  laopea. 


tree,*  far  surpassed  the  brittle  javelins  of  the 
enemy. ' 

Mean  while  Parmenio  crossed  the  Granicut, 
at  the  head  of  t^e  left  wing,  with  equal  success, 
but  unequal  glory,  because  Alexander  had  al- 
ready proved,  by  his  example,  that  the  diflScuIty 
might  be  overcome,  which  would  have  other- 
wise appeared  unsurmountable.  The  attention 
of  the  enemy  was  so  deeply  engaged  by  the 
successive  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  that  they 
seem  not  to  have  made  much  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  the  phalanx.  But  before  this  pow- 
erful body  of  infantry  had  croased  the  river,  the 
Macedonian  horse  had  already  reaped  the  fair- 
est honours  of  the  field.  Alexander  animated 
them  by  his  presence,  and,  after  performing  all 
the  duties  of  a  great  general,  displayed  such 
personal  acts  of  prowess  as  will  be  more  readily 
admired  than  believed  by  the  modetn  reader. 
But  in  the  close  combats  of  antiquity,  the  forces, 
when  once  thoroughly  engaged,  might  be  safely 
abandoned  to  the  direction  of  their  own  re- 
sentment and  courage,  while  the  commandera 
displayed  the  peculiar  accomplishments  to  which 
they  had  been  trained  from  their  youth,  in  the 
more  conspicuous  parts  of  the  field.  Alexander 
was  easily  distinguished  by  the  brightness  of  his 
armour,  and  the  admirable  alacrity  of  his  at- 
tendants. The  bravest  of  the  Persian  nobles 
impatiently  waited  his  approach.  He  darted 
into  the  midst  of  them,  and  fought  till  he  broke 
his  spear.  Having  demanded  a  pew  weapon 
from  Aretes,  his  master  of  horse.  Aretes  showed 
him  his  own  spear,  which  likewise  was  broken. 
Demaratus  the  Corinthian  supplied  the  king 
with  a  weapon.  Thus  armed,  he  rode  up,  and 
assaulted  Mithridates,  son-in-law  of  Darius, 
who  exulted  before  the  hostile  ranks.  While 
Alexander  beat  him  to  the  ^ound,  he  was  him- 
self struck  by  Rtesaces  i^iith  a  hatchet.  His 
helmet  Baved  hia  life.  He  pierced  the  breast  of 
Rffisaces;  but  a  new  danger  threatened  him 
from  the  scimitar  of  Spitliridates.  The  inatrii- 
ment  of  death  already  descended  on  his  head, 
when  Clitus  cut  off  the  arm  of  Spithridates, 
which  fell  with  tl;e  grasped  weapon. 

The  heroism  of  Alexander  animated  tho 
valour  of  the  Companions,  and  the  enemy  first 
fled  where  the  king  commanded  in  person.  In 
the  left  wing,  the  Grecian  cavalry  must  have 
behaved  with  distinguished  merit,  since  the 
Persians  had  begun  on  every  side  to  give  way 
before  the  Macedonian  infantry  had  completely 
passed  the  river.'  The  stern  aspect  of  the 
phalanx,  shining  in  steel  and  bristling  with 
spears,  confirmed  the  victory.  Above  a  thou- 
sand Persian  horse  were  slain  in  the  pursuit 
The  foot,  consisting  chiefly  in  Greek  mercena- 
ries, still  continued  in  their  first^position,  not 
firm,  but  inactive,  petrified  by  astonishment, 
not  steady   through   resolution.'      While  the 

4  At  myrtua  validia  haatjlibu*  et  bona  hollo 
Cornua.  Viro.  Gkoro.  it.  ▼.  447. 

5  Guiaehardt,  p.  908.  aaya,  "  AoaaitAl  que  la  phalange 
fat  en  Atal  d'agir  contra  rennemie,  avco  tout  eon  Iroot 
herla*^  do  piquet,  la  victoire  ce«*a  d*fttre  doulouae.**  It  ap- 
pear* not,  however,  that  the  phalanx  nt  all  acted  against  the 
Peraian  cavalry.  The  battle  of  Granieua  waa  entirelv  an 
9qaeatrian  engagement,  aa  had  been  propbeaied  to  .Alax* 
ander  by  hie  namRaake,  a  prieat  of  Minerva  in  tho  Troado. 
See  Diodor.  1.  xviL  p.  571. 
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phalanx  attacked  them  in  fVont,  the  vietorioua 
cavalry  assailed  their  flanks.  Surroanded  on 
all  sides,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  ;  two  thousand 
surrendered  prisoners;  the  rest  alt  perished, 
unless  a  few  straggrlers  perchance  lurked  among 
the  slain. 

The  battle  of  the  Oranicus  proved  fatal  to 
most  of  the  Persian  commanders.  Arsites,  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  engagement,  died  in  de- 
spair by  his  own  hand.  The  generals  Niphates 
and  Petenes,  Omaree  leader  of  the  mercenaries, 
Spithridates  satrap  of  Lydia,  Mithrobuzanes 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  Mithridates,  son-in- 
law  of  Darius,  and  Arbupales  son  of  Artaxences, 
were  numbered  among  the  slain.  Such  illus- 
trious names  might  load  us  to  suspect,  that  the 
Persians  were  still  more  numerous  than  Arrian^ 
represents  them  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  na- 
tnre  of  ancient  weapons  and  tactics,  which 
rendered  every  battle  a  route,  and  commonly 
prevented  the  retreat  of  the  vanquiahed,  it  is 
•carcely  to  be  believed,  that  in  such  an  impor- 
tant engagement,  Alexander  should  have  lost 
only  eighty-five  horsemen,  and  thirty  light  in- 
infantry.8.  Of  the  former,  twenty-five  Iwlong- 
ed  to  the  royal  band  of  Companions.  By  com- 
mand of  Alexander,  their  statues  were  formed 
by  tile  art  of  his  admired  Lysippus,*  and  erected 
in  the  Macedonian  city  of  Dium. 

This  important  victory  enabled  Alexander  to 
display  both  his  humanity  and  his  prudence. 
He  declared  the  parents  and  children  of  the 
deceased  thenceforth  exempted  fVom  eveiy  spe- 
cies of  tribute.io  He  careftilly  visited  the 
wounded,  attentively  asked  how  each  of  them 
bad  received  harm,  and  heard  with  patience  and 
commendation  their  much  boasted  exploits. 
The  Persian  commanders  were  interred ;  and 
the  Greeks,  both  ofllcers  and  soldiers.  The 
Grecian  captives  were  condemned  to  work  in 
the  Thraoian  mines,  as  a  punishment  for  bear- 
ing arms  against  the  cause  of  their  country. 
But  even  this  severity  Alexander  softened  by 
B  very  seasonable  compliment  to  the  Athenicms, 
whose  city  he  preferreid  to  be  the  repository  of 
his  trophies  and  renown.  Immediately  after 
the  battle,  he  sent  three  hundred  suits  of  Per- 
sian armour,  as  dedications  to  Minerva  in  the 


/BiCmivm.  Arrian.  It  might  be  ratpeeted  that  tha  Greek 
nareeaariec  were  not  rery  hearty  in  the  Persian  eaose,  and 
had  delayed  deelariog  themaelvei  till  they  beheld  the  twne 
of  ihe  eoueatrian  enga^meot.  Tbia  ia  conjectared  bv 
QKiifchanlt  in  his  admirable  Memoirea  Militairoa.  p.  9m. 
Bot  the  fidettty  of  their  eoantrymen  to  Dariae  on  all  lubfo- 
qofStoccaMooa,  aa  well  aa  the  aevero  treaUnent  they  met 
with  in  the  preeent  battlejaeem  auflicient  to  remove  that 
dlahonoumble  auanieion.  7*helr  condoct,  loemingly  unae- 
connUble,  k  aaeribed.  by  Arrian,  to  their  aatonisbment,  that 
Alexander**  cavalry  ahonld  have  paiaed  the  Orasieae,  and 
repelled  the  Perrian  horse,  which  waa  four  timea  more  nu- 


7  Diodoraa.  1.  zvU.  p.  879,  makes  them  amoant  to  one 
faandred  and  tea  thousand.  Juatin  is  qoito  extravafsnt. 
l*he  rermans.  he  says,  were  six  hundred  thousand. 

8  Other*  dfmloished  the  loss  to  thirty-five  horsemen  and 
aine  footeoMien.    Arialobal.  apod  Plut.  in  Vit  Alexand. 

9  Arrian  aaya,  trirff  nmt  AXig«vlf or  ^«ir»«  irf»*fi§nt 
iwotit.  "  Who  was  nlone  preferred  to  make  the  image  of 
Alexander.*'  *niia,  donbtlesa,  inereaaed  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  the  Companinna.  Arrian  wonM  have  spoken  more 
accararely.  had  he  said.  "  to  eaat  the  figure  or  Alexander 
in  bronm.**  Other  artwta  repreaented  him  in  marble,  in 
gwna,  medals,  fte.  of  which  hereaAer. 

10  Arrian  distinguishes  -r**  rmf^mn  xnrtv^yimf ;  *»t 
%mrmr»9  xTi|9-iif  itr^t^ivf,  personal  services;  and  oon- 
tribotiooa,  in  propoftioa  to  ttieir  property. 


ehadcH.  This  magmfioent  present  was  inscribed 
with  the  following  words :  **  Gained  by  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks  (except 
the  Lacedemonians,)  fVom  the  Barbarians  of 
Asia."  It  is  remarkable,  that  on  this  occasion 
he  omits  mention  of  the  Macedonians,  whether 
because  he  wished  them  to  be  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Greeks ;  or  because,  in  the 
Persian  war,  he  always  affected  rather  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  Greece,  than  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition;  or,  finally,  that  the  Greeks  being 
thusexclusively  associated  to  his  honours,  might 
thenceforth  continue  lealous  in  making  new 
levies  for  his  service. 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus  opened  to  Alex- 
ander the  conquest  of  lona,  Caria,  Phrygia ;  in 
a  word,  alt  the  Asiatic  provinces  west  of  the 
river  Halys,  which  had  anciently  formed  the 
powerful  monarchy  of  the  Lydians.  Many  of 
the  walled  towns  surrendered  at  bis  approach. 
Sardis,  the  splendid  capital  of  Crcesus,  opened 
its  gates  to  a  deliverer,  and  once  more  obtained 
the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its  ancient 
laws,  afler  reluctantly  enduring,  above  two 
centuries,  the  cruel  yoke  of  Persia.  The  Gre- 
cian cities  on  the  coast  were  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  tribute  and  the  oppression  of  garri- 
sons ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  a  prince,  who 
admired  their  ancient  glory  in  arts  and  ^rms, 
resumed  the  enjoyment  of  their  hereditary  free- 
dom. During  the  Pendan  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander, the  Ephemans  wore  still  employed  in 
rebttildinff  their  temple,  which  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  Herostratus,  twenty  years  before  that 
period,  and  on  the  same  night,  it  is  said,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  destined  conqueror  of  the 
East.  Alexander  eneouraged  their  pious  and 
honourable  undertaking ;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate its  progress,  commanded  the  tribute 
whioh  had  been  paid  to  the  Persians,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  temple  of  Diana." 

Miletus  and  Halicamassus  alone  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  conqueror.  The  latter  place, 
commanded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  made  a 
memorable  defence.  Alexander  had  scarcely 
set  down  before  it,  when  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  Greeks  and  Persians,  sallied  forth,  and 
maintained  a  desperate  conflict  Having  re- 
pelled them  with  moefa  difficulty,  he  undertook 
the  laborious  work  of  filling  up  a  ditch  thirty 
cubits  broad,  and  fifteen  deep,  which  the  be- 
sieged, with  incredible  diligence,  had  drawn 
round  their  wall.  This  being  eflbcted,  he  ad- 
vanced wooden  towera,  on  which  the  Macedo- 
nians erected  their  battering  engines,  and  pre- 
pared to  assault  the  enemy  on  equal  ground. 
But  a  nocturnal  sally  attacked  these  prepara- 
tions ;  a  second  engagement  was  fouffht  with 
still  greater  fury  than  the  first ;  three  hundred 
Macedonians  were  wounded,  darkness  prevent- 
ing their  ustial  precaution  in  guarding  their 
bodies.i9 

A  fow  days  afterwards,  Halicamassus,  which 
had  so  obstinately  resisted  skill  and  courage, 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  rashness  and 
accident.  The  battalion  of  Perdiccas  happened 
to  be  posted  on  that  side  of  the  wall,  which 
looked  towards  Miletus.  Two  soldiers,  belong- 
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ng  to  this  corpt,  while  they  nipped  together  in 
their  tent,  boteted  their  military  exploits ;  eech, 
IS  usual,  preferring  his  own.  Wine  heated 
their  emulation.  They  rushed  forth  to  sssault 
the  wall  of  Halicamassus,  animated  less  with 
the  mad  hope  of  victory,  than  with  an  ambition 
to  display  their  respective  prowess.  The  sen- 
tinels perceived  their  audacity,  and  prepared  to 
repel  them,  but  they  killed  the  first  men  who 
approached,  and  tlirew  javelins  at  others  who 
followed  them.  Before  their  boldness  was 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  many  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  same  battalion  advanced  to  their 
relief.  The  Halicamassians,  also,  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  their  friends ;  a  sharp  conflict 
ensued ;  the  garrison  was  repelled ;  the  wall  at- 
tacked ;  two  towers  and  the  intervening  curtain 
thrown  down ;  and  had  greater  numbers  joined 
>n  the  assault,  the  town  must  have  been  taken 
by  stonn.i 
Olvmn  '^^^  humanity  of  Alexander  ren- 

f  «P'  dered  him  unwilling  to  come  to 
A  C  334  that  extremity.  But  the  extraordi- 
'  nary  succeas  of  such  an  unpreme- 
ditated enterprise,  engaged  him  to  ply  the  walls 
with  new  vigour.  The  defence  was  as  obsti- 
nate as  before ;  two  desperate  sallies  were  made, 
and  repelled  with  consummate  bravery.  Alex- 
ander's tenderness  for  the  Haltcamasiians  pre- 
vented him  from  entering  the  plaoe  with  an  en- 
raged and  licentious  soldiery.  He  therefore 
recalled  hii  troops  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
hoping  that  the  besieged  would  finally  surren- 
der, and  thus  save  their  lives  and  properties. 
From  the  various  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  the 
numbers  who  had  perished,  or  been  wounded,  in 
repeated  conflicts,  Memnon  and  his  colleagues 
perceived,  that  much  longer  resistance  was  im- 
possible. In  thie  emergency  they  displayed  the 
same  decisive  boldness  which  had  appeared  in 
every  part  of  their  defence.  Having  summoned 
the  bravest  of  their  adherents,  Uiey,  in  the 
night-time,  set  fire  to  a  wooden  tower,  which 
they  had  erected  for  defence  against  the  shocks 
of  the  enemy's  engines,  and  fbr  protection  to 
their  arsenal  and  magaxines,  and  escaped  to  two 
neighbouring  castles  of  great  strength.  About 
midnight,  Alexander  perceived  the  ragingflames, 
and  immediately  sent  a  detachment  to  punish 
those  who  had  excited,  or  who  fomented,  the 
conflagration ;  but  with  strict  orders  to  spare 
such  of  the  townsmen  as  were  found  in  their 
houses.  Next  day,  he  examined  the  castles, 
and  perceived  that  they  could  not  be  taken 
without  much  loss  of  time ;  but  that  indepen- 
dent of  the  town,  they  were  of  themselves  of 
little  value ;  a  circumstance  which  obliged  biro, 
reluctantly,  to  demolish  Halicamassus,  that  it 
might  never  thenceforth  serve  as  a  retreat  to 
his  enemies.3 

The  inactive  season  of  the  year  was  employed 
by  Alexander  in  securing  and  improving  his 
advantages.  The  inferior  cities  were  commiu 
ted  to  Uie  discretion  of  his  lieutenants;  the 
king  in  person  visited  bis  more  important  con- 
quests ;  and  few  places  were  honoured  with  his 
presence  without  experiencing  bis  bounty.  Be- 
fore leaving  Caria,  where  the  siege  of  Halicar- 


I   Arriao,  p.  89. 
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nasBuS  long  detained  his  impatient  activity,  he 
committed  the  administration  to  Ada,  the  he- 
reditary governess  of  that  province.  Ada  was 
the  sister,  and  the  wife  of  Hidriens,  on  whose 
decease  she  was  entitled  to  reign,  both  by  the 
Carian  laws  and  those  of  Upper  Asia,  where 
female  succession  had  been  established  ever 
since  the  age  of  Semiramis.  But  the  great 
king,  with  the  usual  caprice  of  a  despot,  had 
rejected  the  just  claim  of  Ada,  and  seated  a 
pretender  on  her  tributary  throne.  The  in- 
jured princess,  however,  still  maintained  pos- 
session of  the  strongly  fortified  city  Alinda. 
When  Alexander  appeared  in  Caria,  Ada  has- 
tened to  meet  him,  addressed  him  by  the  name 
of  son,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  to  him 
Alinda.  The  king  neither  rejected  her  present, 
nor  declined  her  friendship ;  and,  as  he  always 
repaid  favours  with  interest,  he  committed  to 
her,  at  his  departure,  the  government  of  the 
whole  province,  and  left  a  body  of  three  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  to  support 
her  authority. 

The  measuree  of  Alexander  were  equally 
decisive  and  prudent.  The  Persian  fleet,  sop- 
pUed  by  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Lower  Asia,  four  times  outnum- 
bered his  own,  which,  small  as  it  was,  still  ap- 
peared too  expensive  for  his  treasury.  Alex- 
ander determined  to  discharge  it,  declaring  to 
his  lieutenants,  that  by  conquering  the  land,  he 
would  render  himself  master  of  the  sea,  since 
every  harbour  that  surrendered  to  him  must 
diminish  the  naval  resources  of  the  enemy.' 
Agreeably  to  this  judicious  plan  of  conquest, 
he  pursued  his  journey  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  while  Par- 
menio  traversed  the  central  countries  of-  Lydia 
and  Phrygia,  At  the  same  time  Cleander  was 
despatched  into  Greece  to  raise  new  levies; 
and  such  soldiers  as  had  married  shortly  before 
the  expedition,  were  sent  home  to  winter  with 
their  wives;  a  measure  which  extremely  en- 
deared Alexander  to  the  army,  and  ensured  the 
utmost  alacrity  of  his  European  subjects,  in 
furnishing  supplies  towards  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. 

Accompanied  by  such  winning  arts,  the  va- 
lour and  prudence  of  Alexander  seemed  worthy 
to  govern  the  world.  His  conduct,  perhape, 
often  proceeded  from  the  immediate  impulse  of 
sentiment ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  more 
;  subservient  to  his  ambition,  bad  it  been  invari- 
ably directed  by  the  deepest  policy.  After  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  Granicos,  he  experienced 
little  obstinacy  of  resistance  from  the  numer- 
ous forts  and  garrisons  in  Lower  Asia.  The 
tributary  princes  and  satraps  readily  submitted 
to  a  milder  and  more  magnanimous  roaster; 
and  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  eagerly 
espoused  the  interest  of  a  prince  who,  on  all 
occasions,  avowed  his  partiality  for  their  fa- 
vourite institutions.  In  every  proyince  or  city 
which  he  conquered,  he  restored  to  the  Asiatics 
their  hereditary  laws ;  to  the  Greeks,  their  be- 
loved democracy.     While  he  allowed  them  to 


3  It  will  appear  in  the  aequel  bow  faitbfally  Alexander 
adbered  to  this  plan  of  war,  which  kopt  opeo  bia  eonnitt- 
nication  with  Oroeco  and  Macadon,  and  enabled  him  to 
purmic,  with  Mcurity  his  oonqoaMi  in  the  Bsat. 
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aflsame  the  fomui  of  independent  goTemment, 
he  was  careful  to  bridle  the  animoeity  of  do- 
mestic faction.  Into  whatever  oountrj  he 
marched,  he  encouraged  useful  industry,  and 
alleviated  public  burdens.  His  taste  and  his 
piety  alike  prompted  him  to  repair  the  sacred 
and  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  He  con- 
sidered the  Barbarians,  not  as  slaves,  but  as 
subjects ;  the  Greeks,  not  as  subjects,  but  al- 
lies; and  both  perceived  in  his  government  saoh 
moderation  and  equity  as  they  had  never  expe- 
rienced either  from  the  despotism  of  Persia,  or 
from  the  domineering  ambition  of  Athens  and 
SparU.4 

Having  received  the  submission  of  Xanthus, 
P&tara,  Phaselis,  and  above  thirty  other  towns 
or  sea-ports  in  Lycia,  Alexander,  probably  for 
the  sake  of  greater  expedition,  divided  the 
corps  under  his  immediate  command.  A  con- 
siderable detachment  traversed  the  Lycian  and 
Pamphylian  mountains,  while  the  king  in  per- 
eon  pursued  the  still  more  dangerous  track, 
leading  along  the  sea-coast  from  Phaselis  to 
Perga.  On  this  foaming  shore,  the  sea  com- 
monly beats  against  the  rocks,  and  renders  the 
passage  impracticable,  unless  when  the  waves 
are  repelled  by  a  strong  north  wind.  When 
Alexander  began  his  march,  the  wind  blew 
from  the  south.  Tet  he  advanced  without  fear, 
confiding  in  his  fortune.  His  troops  cheerfully 
followed  him,  encouraged  by  many  artful  pro- 
digies^ which  announced  success  to  his  under- 
taking. The  event  which  next  happened,  was 
well  fitted  to  strengthen  their  credulity,  and 
confirm  their  implicit  obedience.  Before  they 
had  reached  the  main  difficulties  of  the  pass, 
the  south  wind  gradually  ceased ;  a  brisk  gale 
sprang  up  from  Use  north ;  the  sea  retired ;  and 
their  march  thus  became  alike  easy  and  expe- 
ditio,us.  The  authentic  evidence  of  Arrian  ex- 
plains the  marvellous  in  this  occurrence,  which 
Jfosephus,  with  no  less  indecency  than  folly, 
compares  with  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
over  the  Red  Sea.  Yet  even  the  philosophical 
Arian  acknowledges,  that  the  many  concur- 
ring instances  of  good  fortune  in  the  life  of 
Alexander,  seemed  to  be  produced  by  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  divine  power,  which, 
in  effecting  an  important  revolution  in  the 
Eastern  world,  rendered  the  operations  of  na- 
turo,  and  the  volitions  of  men,  subservient  to 
the  secret  purposes  of  its  providence. 

In  proceeding  eastward  from  Perga,  Alexan- 
der was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Aspendus, 
the  principal  city  and  sea-port  of  Pamphylia. 
The  Aspendians  offered  to  surrender  their  city, 


4  Compare  Plot  in  Alexaod.  Cortina  et  Arrian^  paaim ; 
et  Thucydid.  Xeooph.  Iioorat  «t  Diodor. 

5  While  Alexuider  deliberated  whether  he  ahould  march 
forward!  U  attack  Darioa,  a  meaaore  which  promiied  glory 
sod  plooder  to  hie  troope,  or  proceed  alon;  the  aea-contt, 
and  reduce  the  maritime  ciUea,  which  would  prevent  the 


•oemT  from  profiting  of  hia  abaeoce  in  Upper  Aoiiif  to  cnn- 

rr  Greece  or  Maeedon  with  their  fleet,  a  foantain  near 
eitT  Xanthua  in  Lycia,  boiled  op,  aod  threw  out  a  cop 


per-plate,  engnrcd  with  ancient  charaetera,  sifuiryinr  that 
the  time  waa  come  when  the  Pereian  empire  shnnid  be 
orertbrowB  by  the  Oreeka.  Platarch  adda,  T*vTot$  irMf  6f  i$, 
tlir»ty$r9  tuv  «■«« nXiev  Mv»iii»0iie«t7d»*.  "  Enoourafed  by 
thia  prodigy,  he  haateoed  to  subdue  the  coast."  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  worthy  of  an  historian  to  say, 
"Encouraged  by  this  prodigy,  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
readily  obeyed  the  commanda  of  their  prudent  not  leas 
than  TaJiaot  geoeral.** 


but  entreated,  that  they  might  not  i>e  burdened 
with  a  garrison.  Alexander  granted  their  rf>- 
queet,  on  condition  of  their  raising  fifty  talents 
to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  delivering  to  him  the 
horses  which  they  reared  as  a  tribute  for  Da- 
rius. The  ambassadors  accepted  these  terms ; 
but  their  countrymen,  who  were  distinguished 
by  their  ambition  and  rapacity,  still  more  than 
by  their  commerce  and  their  wealth,  discovered 
no  inclination  to  fulfil  them.  Alexander  was 
informed  of  their  treachery  while  he  examined 
the  walls  of  Syllius,  another  strong  hold  of 
Pamphylia.  He  immediately  marched  towards 
Aspendus,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  situ- 
ate on  a  high  and  steep  rock,  washed  by  the 
river  Eurymedon.  Several  streets,  however, 
were  likewise  built  on  the  plain,  surrounded 
only  by  a  slight  wall.  At  the  approach  of  Al- 
exander, the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  ascended  the  mountain.  Alexander 
entered  the  place,  and  encamped  within  the 
walls.  The  Aspendians,  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  siege,  entreated  him  to  accept 
the  former  conditions.  He  commanded  them 
to  deliver  the  horses,  as  agreed  on  ;  to  pay,  in- 
stead of  fifty,  a  hundred  talents;  and  to  sur- 
render their  principal  citizens  as  securities,  that 
they  would  thenceforth  obey  the  governor  set 
over  them  *,  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Maeedon  ; 
and  submit  to  arbitration  a  dispute  concerning 
some  lands,  which  they  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing unjustly  vrrested  from  their  neighbours.^ 
Olvm  Having  chastised  the  insolence 

Z^    P*        and  treachery  of  Aspendus,  Alex- 
A  **r  '"^13    &nder   determined   to   march   into 
*  *  Phrygia,  that  he  might  join  forces 

with  Parmenio,  whom  he  had  commanded  to 
meet  him  in  that  country.  The  new  levies  from 
Greece  and  Maeedon  were  likewise  ordered  to 
assemble  in  the  same  province ;  from  which  it 
was  intended,  early  in  the  spring,  to  proceed 
eastward,  and  achieve  still  more  important  con- 
quests. To  reaish  the  southern  frontier  ol 
Phrygia,  Alexander  was  under  a  necessitv  of 
traversing  the  inhospitable  mountains  of*^  the 
warUke  Pisidians.  Amidst  those  rocks  and 
fastnesses,  the  Macedonians  lost  several  brave 
men ;  but  the  undisciplined  fury,  and  unarmed 
courage,  of  the  Pisidians  were  unable  to  check 
the  progress  of  Alexander.  The  city  of  Gor- 
dium  in  Phrygia,  was  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous.  This  place  is  distant  about  se- 
venty-five miles  from  the  Euxinc,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  from  the  Cilician  sea ;  and  was 
famous,  in  remote  antiquity,  as  the  nrincipal 
residence  of  the  Phrygian  kings,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  their  opulence  and  grand eor.7  Alexan- 
der had  not  long  arrived  in  that  place,  when  a 
desire  seized  him  of  ascending  to  the  ancient 
castle  or  palace  of  Gordius,  and  of  beholding 
the  famous  knot  on  his  chariot,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  involve  the  fate  of  Asia.  Gordius, 
as  the  story  went,  was  a  man  of  slender  f<Sr- 
tone  among  the  ancient  Phrygians,  who  had 
but  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  two  yokes  of 
oxen,  one  of  which  he  employed  in  the  plough, 
and  the  other  in  the  wagon.  It  happened  to 
Gordius,  while  he  was  one  day  ploughing,  that 


6  Arrian,  p.  96. 


7  See  c.  rii.  p  81. 
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an  eagle  aliglitad  on  hit  yoh&^  and  nt  on  it  tiD 
evening.  Alanned  by  the  prodigy,  Gordius 
had  reconne  to  the  Telmeenana,  a  people  m- 
habiting  the  loftiest  moantaint*  in  Pistdia,  and 
celebrated  over  all  the  neighbouring  countries 
for  their  skill  in  augury.  At  the  first  village 
of  the  Telmessians,  he  met  a  virgin  drawing 
'water  at  a  fountain,  to  whom^  having  commn> 
nicated  his  errand,  she  ordered  him  to  ascend 
the  hill,  and  there  sacrifice  to  Jupitor.  Gk>r- 
dius  entreated  her  to  accompany  him,  that  the 
sacrifice  might  be  performed  in  due  form.  She 
obeyed.  Gordius  took  her  to  wife.  She  bore 
him  a  son,  Midas,  who,  when  he  arrived  at 
manhood,  was  distinguished  by  his  beauty  and 
valour.  It  should  seem  that  the  father  of  Mi- 
das had,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage,  set- 
tled among  the  Telmossians,  with  whose  arts 
his  son  would  naturally  become  acquainted. 
The  Phrygians,  at  that  time,  were  harassed  by 
cruel  seditions ;  they  consulted  an  oracle,  who 
told  them,  that  a  chariot  should  soon  bring  them 
a  king,  who  would  appease  their  tumults. 
While  the  assembly  still  deliberated  on  the  an- 
swer given  them  by  the  oracle,  Midas  arrived 
in  his  chariot'  accompanied  by  his  parents. 
The  appearance  of  Midas  justified  the  predic- 
tion, and  announced  him  worthy  of  royalty. 
The  Phrygians  elected  him  kin^;  their  sedi- 
tions ceased  ;  and  Midas,  in  gratitude  to  Jupi- 
ter, consecrated  his  father*s  chariot,  and  sus- 
pended it  by  a  cord  made  of  the  inner  rind  of 
the  cornel-tree,  the  knot  of  which  was  so  nicely 
tied,  that  no  eye  could  perceive  where  it  began 
or  ended.  Whether  Alexander  untied,  or  cut 
the  knot,  is  left  uncertain  by  historians  ;>  but 
all  agree  that  his  followers  retired  with  com- 
plete conviction  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  oracle. 
A  seasonable  storm  of  thunder  confirmed  their 
credulity  ;^  and  the  belief,  that  their  master  was 
destined  to  be  lord  of  Asia,  could  not  fail  to 
facilitate  that  event. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Alexander,  and  his 
continual  exertions  during  that  season  of  the 
year  when  armies  are  little  accustomed  to  keep 
the  field,  tends  to  heighten  our  surprise  at  the 
inactivity  of  Darius,  an  ambitious  prince,  who 
had  signalised  his  valour  against  the  fiercest 
nations  of  Asia.  But  Darius,  corrupted  by  the 
honours  of  royalty,  employed  very  different 
weapons  against  Alexander,  from  thoee  by 
which  the  champion  of  Ochns  had  defeated  the 
warlike  chief  of  the  Cardusians.*  Instead  of 
opposing  the  invader  in  the  field,  he  hoped  to 
destroy  him  by  the  arm  of  an  assassin.    Many 


1  Arriao.  p.37fOalbit«9rtfv4"(^>*'t«**'  'Mtrn  Mrero^ov. 
**  Eneeedinffy  high  and  erery  where  sbropt**  Bat  in  Oor- 
dius*i  time  at  least,  the  Telmeaaiaaa  matt  have  poweaaed 
■ome  vUI^es  on  the  plain.    See  Arrian,  p.  90. 

9  The  Greek  word  mf»*^»  expreaaes  either  a  chariot  or 


trhapa  neither  the  Dame,  nor  the  thing,  were 

„   lahed  in  Phrjgia.    Gnrliiu  tell*  us,  thii  «m*^<i 

If  u  ^  cultu  baud  lane  a  vilioribua  vulgatitque  utu  abhof 


a.  wagon, 
then  diatinguii 


rem,**  I.  iii.  e.  i.  p.  10. 

3  Cnrtiua  1.  iii.  e.  i.  aays,  be  ent  it  with  hia  aword.  Pin* 
tarch  aaja  he  untied  it.    Vit  Alexand.  p.  1236.    Arrian 

S'vea  both  aceonnta ;  and  the  latter  on  the  authority  of 
rittobulua,  which  ia  therefore  the  more  probable. 

4  Arrian.  p.  31. 

5  OariuB  killed  a  warrior  of  that  nation  who  challenffed 
the  brareat  of  the  Persians  to  single  combat.  This  exploit 
gained  him  the  gorernment  of  Armenia,  and  made  him  be 
afterwards  duemod  worthy  of  the  Persian  throne.  Diodor. 
I.  xTii.  p.  565.  I 


traitors  were  snbomed  for  this  infunoos  pur- 
pose, but  none  with  greater  prospect  of  snceess 
than  Alexander,  the  son  of  iCropus.  This  roan 
owed  his  life  to  the  clemency  of  the  son  of  Phi- 
lip, when  his  brothers  Heromenes  and  Arrabvus 
were  condemned  as  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
that  prince.  He  was  numbered  among  the 
companions  of  Alexander,  and  had  recently 
been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Thes- 
salian  cavalry,  after  the  nomination  of  Calas, 
who  held  that  high  office,  to  the  government  of 
Phrygia.  The  promise  of  ten  thousand  talents, 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  obliterated  his 
gratitude  and  seduced  his  allegiance.  But  his 
treason  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of  Parmenio,' 
who  communicated  the  intelligence  to  his  mas- 
ter, while  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Phaselis.  By  the  same  faithful  minister,  the 
unworthy  son  of  ^ropus  was  seised  and  com- 
mitted to  safe  custody. 

Darius,  without  desisting  fit>m  his  intrigues, 
finally  had  recourse  to  arms.  His  troops  were 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  hundred  thousand  Persians,  of  whom 
thirty  thousand  i^ere  cavalry.  The  Modes  sup- 
plied almost  half  that  number,  and  the  Arme- 
nians almost  as  many  as  the  Modes.  The  Bar- 
cani,  the  Hyrcanians,  the  inhabitante  of  the 
Caspian  shores,  and  nations  more  obscure  or 
more  remote,  sent  their  due  proportion  of  ca^ 
valry  and  infkntry  for  this  immense  army, 
which,  including  tiiirty  thousand  Greek  mer- 
cenaries in  the  Persian  service,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
magnificence  of  the  Persians  had  not  diminidi- 
ed  since  the  days  of  Xerxes;  neither  had  their 
military  knowledge  increased.  Their  muster 
was  taken  by  the  same  contrivance  employed  by 
that  monarch.^  Ten  thousand  men  were  se- 
parated from  the  rest,  formed  into  a  compact 
body,  andiorrounded  by  a  palisade.  The  whole 
army  passing  suecessively  into  this  indosure, 
were  rather  measured-  than  numbered  by  their 
generals.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour 
that  surrounded  Darius;  the  trappings  of  his 
horses,  the  rich  materials  and  nice  adjustment 
of  his  chariot,  the  profintion  of  jewels  which 
covered  his  royal  mantle,  vest,  and  tiara.  The 
dress,  and  even  the  armour  of  his  guards,  were 
adorned  with  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones. 
He  was  attended  by  his  fitmily,  his  treasures, 
and  his  concubines,  all  escorted  by  numerous 
bands  of  horse  and  foot.  His  courtiers  and 
generals  copied,  as  usual,  too  faithfully,  the 
efTeminate  manners  of  dieir  master.* 


6  Aceording  to  Arrian.  p.  SS,  a  awallow  ahared  die  ho- 
nour with  Parmenio.  While  Aiesander  was  aaleep  at  nrid- 
day,  the  swallow  hovered  aioand  hia  head,  perching  eome- 
tlmea  on  one  aide  of  hia  ooaeh,  and  aonaetiaaea  on  another 
Ira  ineeaaant  chattering  rooaed  the  king  from  sleep:  but  be- 
ing exceedingly  fatigued,  he  gently  removed  the  bird  frith 
hitf  hand.  Instead  of  endeavoariiig  to  eacape,  the  swallow 
perched  on  hia  head,  and  ceased  not  being  extremely  noiiy 
and  tronbleaome,  till  be  thoroughly  awoke.  The  prodigy 
wdl  iinmedialeW  communicated  to  Ariatander  the  Telmet- 
sian  soothsayer,  who  declared  that  aconspiraCT  was  Ibrmed 
agatnitl  the  king  by  one  of  his  domestice  and  friends ;  bnt 
thnt  it  would  ceitainly  be  diaeovered,  beeaase  the  swallow 
is  a  doropstic  bird,  a  friend  to  man,  and  execetlingfy  loqaa- 
cious. 

7  Bee  c.  ix.  p.  113,  M  seq. 

8  Pfopinqaorum,  amtcommque,  oonjttg.?s  hole  njrT»iiri 
inoximv.    Q.  Curtius,  I.  iii.  c.  iii.  et  Diodor.  1.  xTii.  p.  S&k 
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While  this  pageant,  for  it  deaerves  UQt  the 
name  of  army,  slowly  advanced  towards  Lower 
Asia,  Alexander  lefX  Gordium,  and  marched  to 
Ancyra,  a  city  of  Gulatia.  In  that  place,  he 
received  an  embassy  from  the  Paphlagonians, 
who  surrendered  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  their 
province,  bnt  entreated  that  his  army  might  not 
enter  their  borders.  He  granted  their  request, 
and  commanded  them  to  obey  Galas,  satrap  of 
Phiygia.  Alexander  then  marched  victorious 
through  Cappadocia;  and  Sabictas  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  administration  of  that  extensive 
province,  the  army  encamped  at  the  distance  of 
six  miles  from  the  Cilician  frontier,  at  a  place 
which,  since  the  memorable  expedition  perform- 
ed and  described  by  Zenophon,  retained  the 
name  of  Cyrus's  Camp.  Towards  the  south, 
the  rich  plain  of  Cilicia  is  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  and  al- 
most impervious  mountains.  Arsames,  gover- 
nor of  that  country,  had  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  guard  a  post  called  the  Gates,  and  the  only 
pass  which  leads  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia. 
Apprised  of  this  measure,  Alexander  left  Par- 
menio  and  the  heavy-armed  troops  in  the  Camp 
of  Cyrus.  At  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  he 
led  the  targeteers,  archers,  and  Agrians,  to  sur- 
prise the  Persian  forces  stationed  at  the  north- 
em  Gate  of  Cilicia.  The  Barbarians  fled  on 
his  approach ;  and  the  pusillanimous  Arsames, 
to  whom  the  whole  province  was  entrusted  by 
Darius,  prepared  to  plunder,  and  then  abandon, 
his  own  capital  of  Tarsus.  But  he  had  only 
time  to  save  his  person.  The  rapidity  of  Alex- 
ander prevented  the  destruction  of  that  city, 
where  the  inhabitants  received  him  as  their  de- 
liverer. 

At  Tarsus,  Alexander  was  detained  by  a  ma- 
lady, occasioned  by  excessive  fatigue;  or,  as 
others  say,  by  imprudently  bathing,  when  heat- 
ed, in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  which 
flows  through  that  city,  in  a  clear  and  rocky 
channel.'  -  Philip  the  Acarnanian  was  the  only 
person  who  despaired  not  of  his  life.  While 
this  skilful  physician  administered  a  draught  to 
his  royal  patient,  a  letter  came  from  Parmenio, 
warning  Alexander  to  beware  of  Philip,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him. 
Alexander  took  the  potion,  and  gave  Philip  the 
letter;  so  that  the  physician  read,  while  the 
king  drank;  a  transaction  which  proved  either 
his  contempt  of  death,  or  his  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  his  friends ;  but  which,  by  the  admira- 
tion of  his  contemporaries  and  posterity,*^  has 
been  construed  into  a  proof  of  both. 

The  sickness  of  Alexander  interrupted  not 
the  operations  of  the  army.  Parmenio  was  des- 
patched to  seize  the  only  pass  on  Mount  Araa- 
nus,  which  divides  Cilicia  from  Assyria.  The 
king  soon  followed,  having  in  one  day's  march 
reached  Anchialos,  an  ancient  city  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  surrounded  with  walls  of  prodigious 
thickness.  The  greatest  curiosity  of  Anchialos 
was  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  distinguished 


9  Cartiut  ffivet  snother  reaion  for  tti  ezcewire  coidoMB: 
"  FrigidinirouB  quipne  mttlta  ripnruni  amcmUat*  mumbrn- 
taa,*^  I.  iii.  civ.  From  hb  laboured  dMcriptioD  of  this 
river,  it  leemf  ••  if  he  imagined  that  water  mvmt  have  poe- 
■eeeed  very  extraordinary  qnaliiiee,  wbieb  proved  burtfiil  to 
Alexander. 

JO  See  AiTian,  p.  39.    Cnrtioa,  I.  iii.  e.  ▼. 
3    1 


by  the  statue  of  that  effeminate  tyrant,  in  the 
attitude  of  clapping  his  hands ;  and  by  an  As- 
syrian inscription,  breathing  the  true  spirit  of 
modern  Epicurism.  The  original  ran  in  verse 
to  the  following  purpose :  *^  Sardanapalus,  son 
of  Anacyndaraxas,  built  Anchialos  and  Tarsus 
in  one  day.  As  to  you,  strange)- !  eat,  drink, 
and  sport,'*  for  other  human  things  are  not 
worth  //at,''  alluding  to  the  clap  of  his  hands.*' 
Having  arrived  at  Mallos,  an  Argive  colony 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cilicia,  Alexander 
learned  tliat  Darius  lay  with  bis  army  in  the 
extensive  plain  of  Sochos,  in  the  province  of 
Comagene,  distant  only  two  days'  march  from 
the  Cilician  frontier.  The  hostile  armies  were 
peparated  by  the  mountains  which  divide  Cili- 
cia and  Syria.  Alexander  hastened  to  pass  the 
straits  called  the  Syrian  Gates,  proceeded  south- 
wards along  the  bay  of  Issus,  and  encamped 
before  the  city  Mariandrus.  At  this  place  he 
received  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. His  delay  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  sickness,  and  by  the  manv  pious 
ceremonies*^  with  which  he  gratefully  thuiked 
Heaven  for  his  recovery,  was  ascribed  to  very 
difierent  motives  by  Darius  and  his  flatterers. 
That  perfidious  race,  the  eternal  bane  of  kings,** 
easily  persuaded  the  vain  credulity  of  their 
master,  that  Alexander  shunned  his  approach. 
The  proud  resentment  of  Darius  was  exaspe- 
rated by  the  imagined  fears  of  his  adversary ; 
with  the  impatience  of  a  despot  he  longed  to 
come  to  action ;  and  not  sus{^ting  that  Alex» 
ander  would  traverse  the  Syrian  Gates  in  search 
of  the  enemy,  he  hastily  determined  to  paai, 
in  an  opposite  direction,*^  the  straits  of  Ama-  ~ 
nus,  in  quest  of  Alexander.  This  fatal  mea- 
sure was  carried  into  immediate  execution, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  representations  of 
Amyntas'^  the  Macedonian,  and  of  all  Darius's 
Grecian  counsellors,* '  who  unanimously  ex- 
horted him  to  wait  the  enemy  in  his  present 
advantageous  position.  In  the  language  of  an- 
tiquity,i8  an  irresistible  fate,  which  had  deter- 
mined that  the  Gr^ks  should  conquer  the  Per- 
sians, as  the  Persians  had  the  Modes,  and  the 
Modes  the  Assyrians,  impelled  Darius  to  his 
niin.  Having  passed  the  defiles  of  Amanus, 
he  directed  his  march  southward  to  the  bay  of 
Issus,  and  took  the  city  of  that  name,  which 
contained,  und^r  a  feeble  guard,  the  sick  and 
wounded  Macedonians,  who  had  not  been  able 


11  The  word  tranilated  "iport,**  i«  ir»t}^t  in  Arrian,  p. 
33.  Bui  tbat  author  sava,  the  Anyrtan  orieinal  had  a  more 
iBKivious  meaoinff.  Piut.  Orat.  ii.  de  Furtun.  Alezand. 
trnntlatea  it,  M^fofinai^*,  "  veneri  indalse." 

13  Mr.  de  Giugnee,  m  decorvedijr  celebrated  for  hia  Ori> 
enial  learning,  proves  thii  inscription  to  be  entirely  ccnr 
formable  to  the  style  and  manners  of  the  East.  Bee  Mem.^ 
de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.  torn,  xxxir.  p.  416,  etseq. 

13  Processions  with  lighted  torcbci,  sacrifices  to^Ssee- 
lapius,  gymnastic  and  musical  contests.    Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  33. 

14  Arrian  expre#»es  this  sentiment  with  more  than  hi* 
usual  energy:  T«w  *«t«  niovnv  {warraw  ti  ««<  (vyars/i* 

IVOIV  IS-I   KMKV  TO(S  Milt  $»CtKtVOVW». 

15  These  movements  are  explained  only  by  Arrian.  Dio* 
dorus,  Plutarch,  and  Curtius,  not  attending  to  the  geogrmr 
phv  of  the  country,  are  inconsiateot  and  aointelligibia. 

16  Amyntas,  though  an  exile,  was  not  a  flatterer.  He 
assured  Darius,  that  Alexander  would  t^rtainly  oome  te 
anv  place  where  the  Persians  encamped.    Arrian,  p.  34. 

17  Aristomenes  the  Phersan,  Bianor  the  Areaoanian,  Tby> 
nondas  the  son  of  Mentor,  the  Rbodian,  and  etiiera  mmr 
ti««Ded  by  Arrian,  pasum. 

IB  Arrian,  PluL  Dioder.  Curt. 
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to  follow  the  army  in  iti  expeditions  inarch 
across  the  mountains.  The  Persians  put  these 
unhappy  men  to  death  with  shocking^  circum- 
stances of  cruelty,*  little  thinking  that  Alex- 
ander was  now  behind,  prepared  to  avenge 
their  fato. 

That  enlightened  prince,  who  could  scarcely 
believe  the  folly  of  Darius,  sent  a  small  flat- 
bottomed  vessel  to  reconnoitre  his  motions. 
This  vessel  speedily  returned  to  Alexander,  and 
salutod  him  with  the  agreeable  news  that  his 
enemies  wore  now  in  his  hands.  Having  sum- 
moned an  assembly,  the  king  forgot  none  of 
those  topics  of  encouragement  which  the  occa- 
sion so  naturally  suggested,  since  the  meanest 
Macedonian  soldier  could  discern  the  injudi- 
cious movements  of  the  Persians,  who  had  quit- 
ted a  spacious  plain,  to  entangle  themselves 
among  intricate  mountains,  where  their  numer- 
ous cavalry,  in  which  they  chiefly  excelled, 
could  perform  no  essential  service.  In  prepar- 
ing for  this  important  contest,  the  spirits  of  the 
Macedonians  were  elevated  by  a  recollection 
of  many  fortunate  occurrences.  Ptolemy,  as 
they  had  recently  learned,  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  strong  fortresses  in  Caria.  The 
brave  Memnon  indeed  had  escaped;  but  that 
able  commander,  who,  to  pave  the  way  for  in- 
vading Macedon,  had  attecked  the  Grecian  isles 
with  his  fleet,  was  since  dead  ;  and  his  succes- 
sors in  command,  after  irritating  the  islanders 
by  their  insolence, and  oppression,  were  defeated 
in  all  their  designs  by  the  vigilance  of  Antipa- 
ter.  The  army  of  Alexander  had  lately  in- 
creased by  many  voluntary  accessions  of  the 
Asiatics,  who  admired  bis  courage,  mildness, 
and  uninterrupted  good  fortune ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, who  the  preceding  year  had  been  sent  to 
winter  in  Europe,  had  not  only  rejoined  the 
camp,  but  brought  with  them  numerous  levies 
from  Greece,  Macedon,  and  all  the  adjoining 
countries.  By  men  thus  disposed  to  indulge 
the  most  sanguine  hopes,  the  military  harangue 
of  their  prince  was  received  with  a  joyous  ar- 
dour. They  embraced  each  other;  they  em- 
braced their  admired  commander;  and  his 
countenance  confirming  their  alacrity,  they  en- 
treated to  be  led  to  baUle.3 

Alexander  commanded  them  first  to  refresh 
their  bodies:  but  immediately  despatched  some 
horse  and  archers  to  clear  the  road  to  Issus. 
In  the  evening  he  followed  with  his  whole 
army,  and  about  midnight  took  possession  of 
the  Syrian  straits.  The  soldiers  were  then 
allowed  a  short  repose,  suflicient  guards  being 
posted  on  the  surrounding  eminences.  At 
dawn,  the  army  was  in  motion,  marching  by  ite 
flank  while  the  passage  continued  narrow ;  and 
new  columns  being  successively  brought  up,,  as 
th6  mountains  gradually  opened.  Before  reach- 
ing the  river  Pinarus,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
which  the  enemy  were  encamped,  the  Mace- 
donians had  formed  in  order  of  battle ;  Alex- 
ander leading  the  right  wing,  and  the  left  being 
commanded  by  Parmenio.  They  continued  to 
advance,  till  their  right  was  flanked  by  a  moun- 
tain, and  their  left  by  the  sea,  from  which  Par- 


is XmXo«^  MKarMAuvvf  mrcKriiFt,  Arrian,  p.  34.    It  it 
••BMrkaUs,  that  h*  Moibw  this  Amhy  to  Darina  binaair. 
t  Aniaa,  p.  3S— 38w 


menio  was  ordered  not  to  recede.  Darius 
being  apprised  of  the  enemy's  approach,  de- 
tached a  body  of  fifty  thousand  cavalir  and 
light  infantry  across  the  Pinarus,  that  the  re- 
mainder might  have  room  to  form  without  con- 
fusion. His  Greek  mercenaries,  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand,  he  posted  directly  opposite  to 
the  Macedonian  phalanx.  The  Greeks  were 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  double  that  number  of 
Barbarians,  also  heavy  armed.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  admitted  not  more  troops  to  be 
ranged  in  front;  but  as  the  mountain  on  Alex- 
ander's left,  sloped  inwards,  Darius  placed  on 
that  sinuosity  twenty  thousand  men,  who  could 
see  the  enemy's  rear,  though  it  appears  not 
that  they  could  advance  against  them.  Behind 
the  first  line  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians  were 
ranged,  according  to  their  various  nations,  in 
close  and  unserviceable  ranks:  Darius  being 
every  where  encumbered  by  the  vastness  of  a 
machine,  which  he  had  not  skill  to  wield.* 
Olvmn  ^*'  pusillanimity  was  more  fatal 

^j  ^'  than  his  ignorance.  When  he  pcr- 
A  C  333.  ^^^^  ^^  Macedonians  advancing, 
he  commanded  his  men  to  maintain 
their  post  on  the  Pinarus,  the  bank  of  which 
was  in  some  places  high  and  steep;  where  the 
access  seemed  easier,  he  gave  orders  to  raise  a 
rampart;  precautions  which  showed  the  enemy, 
thai  even  before  the  battle  began,  the  mind  of 
Darius  was  already  conquered.*  Alexander, 
mean  while,  rode  along  the  ranks,  exhorting, 
by  name,  not  only  the  commanders  of  the  several 
brigades,  but  the  tribunes  and  inferior  officers, 
and  even  such  capteins  of  the  anxiliaries  bb 
were  distinguished  by  rank,  or  ennobled  by 
merit  Perceiving  it  necessary  to  moderate 
the  martial  ardour  that  prevailed,  he  command- 
ed his  forces  to  advance  with  a  regular  and 
slow  step,  lest  the  phalanx  should  fluctnato 
through  too  eager  a  contention.  Their  motion 
quickened  as  they  proceeded  within  reach  of  the 
enemy's  darte.  Alexander,  with  those  around 
him,  then  sprung  into  the  river.  Their  impe- 
tuosity frightened  the  Barbarians,  who  scarcely 
waited  the  first  shock.'  But  the  Greek  merce- 
naries, perceiving  that  by  the  rapidity  and  suc- 
cess of  Alexander's  assault,  the  Macedonians 
were  bent  towards  the  right  wing,  which  was 
separated  firom  the  centre,  seized  the  dedsive 
moment  of  rushing  into  the  interval,  where  the 
phalanx  was  disjointed.  A  fierce  engagement 
ensued,  the  Greeks  eager  to  regain  the  honour 
of  their  name,  the  Macedonians  ambitious  to 
maintein  the  unsullied  glory  of  the  phalanx. 
This  desperate  action  proved  fatal  to  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  other  oflieers  of  dis- 
tinction, to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  Mean  while,  the  Macedonian  right 
wing  having  repelled  the  enemy  with  great 


3  Arrian,  p.  36b 

4  X»<  T«VTi|  »yi 


4  X»<  rmvT^  iv4w€  itiKf  $y»v$r»  rai^  mp.^t  AXtf  avi^v 
I  y9mftn  }i}e«Xu/Miires.    "And  tbence  be  immadiatelT  ap- 
peared to  thoaa  about  Alexander  to  be  already  emlaved 
in  bit  mind."    In  thoee  tintee,  daTery  waa  the  oataral  oon- 


aaqoenee  of  beinf  oooqoered  in  battle. 

5  Tbey  did,  bowerer,  wait  it;  for  Arrian  eayi,  -9^  ymt 
•«  ••'  %•<••«  ^"Xf  lytMre.  The  '*/»«»i  i*  Xtf«-<  tj^vaT* ;" 
whoa  tbe  darts  and  JaVeHns  eessed,  and  tha  eiwteadii« 
partiea  cams  Is  the  om  of  manual,  instaad  ef  bumK 
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slaughter,  wheeled  to  the  left,  and,  animated  by 
recent  victory,  finally  prevailed  against  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Greeks.  A  body  of  Persian 
horse  still  maintained  the  battle  against  the 
Theasalian  cavalry;  nor  did  they  quit  the  field, 
till  informed  that  Darius  had  betaken  himself 
to  flight.« 

The  overthrow  of  the  Persians  was  now 
manifest  on  all  sides.  Their  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry suffered  equally  in  the  rout ;  for  their 
horsemen  were  heavy-armed,  and  encumbered 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  roads,  and  their  own 
terror.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,'  says,  that 
the  pursuers  filled  up  the  ditches  with  dead 
bodies.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  com- 
puted at  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  among 
whom  were  many  satraps  and  nobles. 

The  great  king  had  discovered  little  obstinacy 
in  defending  the  important  objects  at  stake. 
His  left  wing  was  no  sooner  repelled  by  Alex- 
ander, than  he  drove  away  in  his  chariot,  ac- 
companied by  his  courtiers.  When  the  road 
grew  rough  and  mountainous,  he  continued  his 
light  on  horseback,  leaving  his  shield,  his  man- 
tle, and  his  bow,  which  were  found  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians. Alexander,  who  had  received  a 
troublesome  wound  on  the  thigh,8  judged  it 
improper  to  pursue  him,  till  the  Greek  merce- 
naries were  dispersed  i  and  the  approach  of 
night  facilitated  his  escape. 

The  Persian  camp  afforded  abundant  proof 
of  Asiatic  luxury  and  opulence.^  It  contained 
however  in  money  but  three  thousand  talents ; 
the  magnificent  treasures,  which  accompanied 
the  great  king,  being  deposited,  previous  to  the 
battle,  in  the  neighbouring  citv  of  Damascus. 
This  inestimable  booty  was  afterwards  seized 
by  order  of  Alexander,  who  found  in  the  camp 
a  booty  more  precious,  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  Darius,  his  mother  Sysigambis,  and  his  in- 
fant son.  In  an  age  when  prisoners  of  war 
were  synonymous  with  slaves,  Alexander  be- 
haved to  his  royal  captives  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  parent,  blended  with  the  respect  of  a  son. 
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6  Arrias.  L  ii.  p.  38,  et  leq. 


7.  Idem,  ibid. 


8  CbaiM,  eited  by  Plotareh,  sm  that  Alexander  re- 
ceived Ibie  woand  from  the  haad  ofDarin;  but  the  tilence 
of  Alexander's  letter  to  Antipater,  ia  which  be  pve  an  ao- 
eoont  of  the  battle,  and  of  bia  wooad  on  the  thigh,  refotea 
that  improbable  avertioo. 

9  Amonff  other  thinfi  of  value  In  the  tent  of  Darina. 
waa  foond  a  casket  of  exqaiaite  workmanihip,  adorned 
with  jeweia.  It  waa  emplayed  to  hoM  Darioa'a  perfumea.— 
Alexander  raid,  "I  uae  no  perfumes,  bat  shall  put  into  it 

"   p  more  pracioas.**    This  was  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
by  Ariatotle.  and  often  meotkmed  by  onoient 
writera;  a  «  t©»  v«fiii«i*f,  "the  Iliad  of  the  — •-'•• 
Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  888.    Plot  in  Alezand. 


hiof  I 
ited^l 


In  his  chaste  attention  to  Statira,  the  fairest 
beauty  of  the  East,  his  conduct  forms  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  that  of  his  adoSired 
Achilles,  whom  he  equalled  in  valour,  but  far 
surpassed  in  humanity.  These  illustrious  prin- 
cesses bore  their  own  misfortunes  with  patience, 
but  burst  into  dreadful  lamentations,  when  in-^ 
formed  by  a  eunuch  that  he  had  seen  the  mantle 
of  Darius  in  the  hands  of  a  Macedonian  soldier. 
Alexander  sent  to  assure  them  that  Darius  yet 
lived ;  and  next  day  visited  them  in  person,  ac- 
companied by  Hephestion,  the  most  affectionate 
of  his  friends.  10  Sysigambis  approached  to  pros- 
trate^* herself  before  the  conqueror,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  East;  but  not  knowing  the 
king,  as  their  dress  was  alike,  she  turned  to 
Hephestion.  Hephestion  suddenly  stepping 
back,  'Sysigambis  saw  her  mistake,  and  was 
covered  with  confusion.  ^^  You  mistook  not, 
madam  !*'  said  the  king,  ^^  Hephestion  is  like- 
wise Alexander." '2 

The  virtues  of  Alexander  long  continued  to 
expand  with  his  prosperity ;  but  he  was  never 
more  inimitably  great,  than  after  the  battle  of 
Issus.  The  city  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  though  in- 
habited by  a  Grecian  colony,  had  discovered 
uncommon  zeal  in  tlie  cause  of  Darius.  To 
punish  this  unnatural  apostacy  from  Greece, 
Alexander  demanded  a  heavy  contribution  from 
Soli ;  but,  afler  the  victory,  he  remitted  this 
fine.  Impelled  by  the  same  generous  magna- 
nimity, he  released  the  Athenian  captives  token 
at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus ;  a  favour  which 
he  had  sternly  refused,  in  the  dawn  of  his  for- 
tune. In  Damascus,  several  Grecian  ambassa- 
dors were  found  among  the  captives.  Alex- 
ander ordered  them  to  be^rought  into  his 
presence.  Thessaliscus  and  Dionysodorus,  the 
Thebans,  he  instantly  declared  free,  observing, 
that  the  misfortunes  of  their  country  justly  en- 
titled the  Thebans  to  apply  to  Darius,  and  to 
every  prince  from  whom  they  miffht  derive 
relief.  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  he  treated 
with  the  respect  which  appeared  due  both  to 
his  country  and  to  his  faUier.  Euthycles  the 
Spartan,  alone,  he  detained  in  safe  custody, 
because  Sparta  sullenly  rejected  the  friendship 
of  Macedon.  But  as  his  forgiveness  still  in- 
creased with  his  power,*'  he  af&rwards  released 
Euthycles. 


9  Aleaander.  with  hia  naoal  diaoanuBent,  eharaelariasd 
the  affection  ot  Ilephestion:  "  Cratarna  lovea  the  pruoa 
Hephestion  loves  Alexander.**    Plot  in  Alezaad. 

11  Hfnytttp  K«*  v#«r»«wi|r««.    Arrian,    U.  p.  SB. 

lSC«rtiiia,l.iii.e.siL    AmaB,^a•. 

13  AniaB,p.tt. 
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accustomed  to  war.^  Bat  tde  reeoarces  of  their 
wealth  and  commerce  seem  to  have  elerated 
the  courage,  instead  of  softening  the  character, 
of  the  Tyreans.  Their  city,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  East,  was  styled  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Sidon,^  had  long  reigned  queen  of  the  sea. 
The  purple  shell-fish,  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  on  their  coast,'  early  gave  them  pos> 
session  of  that  lucrative  trade,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Tyrians  the  advantage  of  clothing 
the  princes  and  nobles  in  most  civilized  coun- 
tries of  antiquity  .t  Tyre  was  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  frith  half  a  mile  broad ;  its 
walls  exceeded  a  hundred  feet'  in  height,  and 
extended  eighteen  miles  in  circumference.  The 
convenience  of  its  situation,  the  capaciodsnesa 
of  its  harbours,  and  the  industrious  ingenuity 
of  its  inhabitants,  rendered  it  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  world.  Its  magazines  were  plen- 
tifully provided  with  military  and  naval  stores, 
and  it  was  peopled  by  numerous  and  skilful 
artificers  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron.^o 
^.  Notwithstanding  the  strength  of 

7.  ^'       the  city,  Alexander  determined  to 

?'c  332.  ""  ^^^  "®^®  Tyre ;  and  the 
"^  difficulty  of  an  undertaking  which 
seemed  necessary  in  itself,  and  essenti^  to  the 
success  of  still  more  important  enterprises,  only 
stimulated  the  activity  of  a  prince,  who  knew 
that,  on  many  emergencies,  boldness  is  the 
greatest  prudence.  The  first  operation  which 
he  directed,  was  to  run  a  mole  from  the  conti- 
nent to  the  walls  of  Tyre,  where  the  sea  was 
about  three  fathom  deep.  The  necessity  of  this 
measure  arose  from  the  imperfection  o(  the 
battering  engines  of  antiquity,  which  had  little 
power,  except  at  small  distances.  On  the  side 
of  the  continent,  the  work  was  carried  on  with 
great  alacrity ;  but  when  the  Macedonians  ap- 
proached the  city,  they  were  much  incommoded 
by  the  depth  of  water,  and  exceedingly  galled 
by  darts  and  missile  weapons  from  the  battle- 
ments. The  Tyrians,  likewise,  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  annoyed  the  workmen  from 
their  galleys,  and  retarded  the  completion  of 
their  labours.  To  resist  these  assaolta,  Alex- 
ander erected,  on  the  farthest  projecture  of  the 
mole,  two  wooden  towers,  on  which  he  placed 
his  engines,  and  which  he  covered  with  leather 


IN  his  precipitate  flight  across  the  ridges  of 
Aroanas,  Darius  was  gradually  Joined  by 
about  four  thousand  men,  chiefly  Greeks.    Un- 
1^1  der  this  feeble  escort,  he  departed 

■^'        hastily  from    Sochos,  pursued   his 
?'p  ^Q    march  eastward,  and  crossed  the 
'  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  eager  to 

interpose  that  deep  and  rapid  stream  between 
himself  and  the  conqueror.'  Alexander's  in- 
clination to  seize  the  person  of  his  adversary 
could  not  divert  him  from  the  judicious  plan  of 
war,  to  which  he  immoveably  adhered.  In  a 
council  of  his  friends,  he  declared  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Babylon,  until  he  bad  tho- 
roughly subdued  the  maritime  provinces ;  be- 
cause, should  ho  be  carried  by  an  unseasonable 
celerity  into  Upper  Asia,  while  the  enemy  com- 
manded the  sea,  the  war  might  be  removed  to 
Europe,  where  the  Lacedsmonians  were  open 
enemies,  and  the  Athenians  doubtful  friends. 
Having  appointed  governors  of  Cilicia  and 
Coelo-Syria,  he  therefore  directed  his  march 
■outhward  along  the  Phoenician  coast.  Aradus, 
Marathus,  and  Sidon,^  readily  opened  their 
gates.  The  Tyrians  sent  a  submissive  embassy 
of  their  most  illustrious  citizens,  among  whom 
was  the  son  of  Azelmicus,  their  king,  who  had 
himself  embarked  with  Autophradates  in  the 
Persian  fleet.  They  humbly  informed  Alexan- 
der, that  the  community'  from  which  they 
came  was  prepared  to  obey  his  commands. 
Having  complimented  the  city  and  the  am- 
bassadors, he  desired  them  to  acquaint  their 
countrymen,  that  he  intended  shortly  to  enter 
Tyre,  and  to  perform  sacrifice  there  to  Her- 
cules.^ 

Upon  this  alarming  intelligence,  the  Tyrians 
discovered  equal  firmness  and  prudence.  A  se- 
cond embassy  assured  Alexander  of  their  unal- 
terable respect,  but  at  the  same  time  communi- 
cated to  him  their  determined  resolution,  that 
neither  the  Persians  nor  the  Macedonians  should 
ever  enter  their  walls.  This  boldness  appears 
remarkable  in  a  nation  of  merchants,  long  un- 


1  n$    TMXirTM    fUTtV    MVTOU  Tf    HMI    TOW  AXl(«»Xf«V    TOV 

Zvpfmrnv  ir»t^rul,    ArrisD,  p.  40. 

2  I  omit  the  story  of  Abdelenniinit,  whom  Alexander 
railed  from  the  humble  coodition  of  a  fardeoer  to  tbe 
tbrooe  of  Sidon.  Vid.  Cnrt  1.  iv.  c.  i.  Diodor.  1.  XTii.  re- 
lates the  tame  story  as  happening  in  Tyre.  Plutarch,  de 
Fortun.  Alexand.  translates  the  scene  to  Papbos.  Amidst 
such  inconsistencies,  the  silence  of  Arrian  seemed  worthy 
of  imitation. 

3  Arrian  says,  that  these  ambassadors  were  mm  rov 
xoi»»  irrax/ifvei.  It  should  seem  that  the  king  of  Tyre 
was  a  Tery  limited  prince,  and  the  fOTemment  rather 
republican  than  monsrehical. 

4  The  reader  may  recollect,  that  Philip  sent  a  similar 
message  to  Atbeas,  kins  of  tbe  Scythians.  Such  pious 
pretences  were  often  employed  by  antiquity  to  justify  very 
ttowarraataUe  transactions.  i     /      *       /       / 


5  Old  Tyre  was  bnilt  on  the  continent,  by  the  Sidoaians 
1353  B.  C.  It  was  besieced  by  Salmanesar,  710  B.  C. ;  and  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  573  B.  C.  The  latter  took  tbe  niaoe  after 
a  siege  of  thirteen  years;  but  the  greater  part  or  the  inha- 
bitants had  previously  fled  with  their  ellbeta  to  a  neagbboar- 
ing  island,  and  founded  the  city  described  ui  the  text.  Ti<. 
Joseph.  1.  viii.  cap.  ii.  1.  ix.  cap.  xW.  et  1.  z.  cap.sS. 

6  Isaiah,  xxtii.  18.  7  Birabo,  1.  tu  p.  9B1. 

8  Homer,  Herodot  tkc  naarim.    See  likewisep.  80. 

9  Arrian  says  one  hundred  and  fiftf  feac    Tkm 
probably  are  erroneous. 

10  Plamreh,  Cwtias,  Airiaa. 
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and  r&w  hides  to  reabt  the  iffnited  darte  and 
fire-ahips  of  the  enemy.  This  contrivance, 
however,  the  ingenuity  of  his  adversariea  soon 
rendered  ineffectaai.  Having  procured  a  huge 
bulk,  they  filled  it  with  dry  twigs,  pitch,  sul- 
phur, and  other  combustibles.  Toward  the 
prow,  they  raised  two  masts,  each  of  which  was 
armed  with  a  double  yard,  from  whose  extremi- 
ties were  suspended  vast  chaldrons,  filled  with 
whatever  might  add  to  the  violence  of  the  con- 
flagration. Having  prepared  this  uncommon 
Instrument  of  destruction,  they  patiently  waited 
a  favourable  wind.  The  hoik  was  then  towed 
into  the  sea  by  two  galleys.  As  she  approached 
the  mole,  the  rowers  set  her  on  firo,  and  es- 
caped by  swimming.  The  works  of  the  Mace- 
donians were  soon  thrown  into  a  blaze.  The 
enemy,  sailing  forth  in  boats,  prevented  them 
from  extinguishing  the  flames ;  and  the  labour 
of  many  weeks  was  thus  in  one  day  reduced  to 
ruins.*' 

The  perseverance  of  Alexander  was  proof 
against  such  accidents.  He  immediately  com- 
manded new  engines  to  be  made,  and  a  new 
mole  to  be  raised,  stronger  and  broader  than 
the  preceding.  The  orders  of  a  prince,  who 
directed  every  operation  in  person,  and  whose 
bodily  toils  exceeded  those  of  the  meanest  sol- 
dier, were  always  obeyed  with  alacrity.  The 
ruins  of  old  Tyre  afforded  abundance  of  stone; 
wood  was  brought  from  Anti-Libanus  ;■>  and 
it  should  seem  that  the  Arabians,  having  dis- 
turbed the  Macedonian  workmen,  were  repelled 
by  Alexander,  which  gave  rise  to  the  improbable 
fiction  of  his  having  conquered  Arabia.  By 
incredible  exertions,  the  mole  was  at  length 
built,  and  the  battering  engines  were  erected. 
The  arrival  of  four  thousand  Peloponnesian 
forces  seasonably  reinforced  Alexander,  and  re- 
vived the  courage  of  his  troops,  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  dejected  by  defeat.  At  the  same 
time  the  fleets  of  the  maritime  provinces  which 
he  had  subdued,  came  to  offer  their  assistance 
in  an  undertaking,  which  could  scarcely  have 
proved  successful,  while  the  Tyrians  command- 
ed the  sea.  The  squadrons  of  Lower  Asia 
were  joined  by  the  naval  force  of  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus.  The  whole  armament  of  Alexander 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
vessels,' >  so  that  the  Tyrians,  who  hitherto  con- 


11  Arrmin,  p.  44.  at  Mq. 

13  Curtittt  eonfoandi  AnU-Libaniu  with  Mount  Lihanus. 
It  would  be  endleM  to  noiioa  h'n  errors,  ezeggeretiooe,  and 
itclione  in  tlie  account  of  tliia  aiege,  which  it  one  of  the  most 
romantie  paaeai^a  in  hi*  hictory.  Curtiua  writes  to  the 
ftncjr,  not  to  the  Judgment ;  and  to  readers  of  a  certain 
taste,  the  picturesque  beauties  of  his  style  will  atone  for 
errors  in  matter  of  fact.  Mt  may  be  allowed  to  raise  an 
imaf  ioarj  storm,  who  can  describe  it  like  Curtius.  **  Turn 
inhorreeeens  mare  panllatim  levari,  deinde  aeriori  vento 
eoneitatom,  fluctns  ciero,  et  inter  se  navifia  collidere. 
Jamqoe  scindi  eosperant  vincula,  quibus  connesB  quad- 
riremes  orant,  ruore  tabulata,  ot  cum  ingenti  frafore  in  pro- 
fundum  secum  milites  trahere."  It  is  Alexander,  whose 
actions  be  disfigures  and  renders  incredible,  not  the  reader, 
whose  fancy  be  amuses,  that  is  entitled  to  condemn  Curtius. 

13  Curtius.  I.  iv.  c.  iii.  says,  that  it  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tail.  Plutarch,  in  Aloxand.  tay^,  that  the 
haren  of  Tyre  was  blocked  up  with  two  hundred  triremes. 
Arrian  distinctly  mentions  the  number  and  species  of  ships 
sent  by  each  city  or  province.  From  Macedon  there  came, 
he  says,  a  teasel  of  fifty  oars,  a-tvrifiievTOf  e( ;  a  circum- 
stance which  prores  that,  on  this  emergency,  Alexander 
hmi  taJMO  paiaa  to  ooUoet  ibipa  fkoia  all  quarten* 


fided  in  their  fleet,  now  retired  behind  the  de- 
fences of  their  ports  for  safety. 

But  these  persevering  islanders,  though  they 
prudently  declined  an  unequal  combat,  were 
forsaken  neither  by  their  activity  nor  their  cou- 
rage. The  hulks  and  galleys,''*  destined  to  ad- 
vance the  battering  engines  against  their  walls, 
wore  assailed  witli  continual  showers  of  ignitod 
arrows,!^  and  other  missile  weapons,  which 
came  with  peculiar  effect  from  wooden  towers 
newly  raised  on  their  lofty  battlements.  This 
distant  hostility  retarded,  but  could  not  pre- 
vent, the  approaches  of  the  enemy.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Tyrians  was  better  effected  by  cast^ 
ing  down  huge  stones  into  the  sea,  which 
hindered  access  to  the  walls.  To  clear  these 
incumbrances  required  the  perseverance  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  animating  presence  of 
Alexander.  Before  the  work  could  be  accom- 
plished, the  enemy  advanced  in  covered  vessels, 
and  cut  the  cables  of  the  hulks  employed  in 
that  laborious  service.  Alexander  commanded 
a  squadron  to  advance  and  repel  the  Tyrians. 
Tet  even  this  did  not  facilitate  the  removal  of 
the  bar ;  for  the  islanders,  being  expert  diverSf 
plunged  under  water,  and  again  cutting  the 
cables,  set  the  Macedonian  vessels  adriff.  It 
thus  became  necessary  to  prepare  chains,  which 
were  used  instead  of  ropes;  by  which  con- 
trivance tlie  hulks  were  secured  in  firm  an- 
chorage, tlie  btmk  of  stones  was  removed,  and 
Uie  battering  engines  advanced  to  the  walls. 

In  this  extremity,  tlie  Tyrians,  still  trusting 
to  their  courage,  determined  to  atteck  the  Cy- 
prian squadron,  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
habour  which  looked  towards  Sidon.  The 
boldness  of  this  design  could  only  be  surpassed 
by  the  deliberate  valour  with  which  it  was  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  mouth  of  the  haven 
they  had  previously  covered  with  spread  sails, 
to  conceal  their  operations  from  the  enemy. 
The  hour  of  attack  was  fixed  at  mid-day,  at 
which  time  the  Greeks  and  Mecedonians  were 
usually  employed  in  private  affairs,  or  the  care 
of  their  bodies,  and  Alexander  commonly  re- 
tired to  his  pavihon,  erected  near  the  harbour 
which  looked  towards  Egypt.  The  best  sailing 
vessels  wore  carefully  selected  from  the  whole 
fleet,*^  and  manned  with  the  most  expert 
rowers,  and  the  most  resolute  soldiers,  all  inured 
to  the  sea,  and  well  aimed  for  fight  At  first 
they  came  forth  in  a  line,  slowly  and  silently  ; 
but  having  proceeded  within  sight  of  the  Cy- 
prians, they  at  once  clashed  their  gars,  raised  a 
shout,  and  avanced  abreast  of  each  other  to  the 
attack.  Several  of  the  enemy  ^s  ships  were  sunk 
at  the  first  shock  ;  others  were  dashed  in  pieces 
against  the  shore.  Alexander,  who  had  fortu- 
nately that  day  tarried  but  a  short  time  in  his 
pavilion,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  despe- 
rate sally,  than,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  he  immediately  ordered  such  vessels  as 
were  ready,  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  remainder  of  the  Ty- 


14  Such  vessels  wpre  used  Hir  this  purpose,  aa  were  the 
stoutest  sailort.    Arrian,  p.  46. 

15  nu^^«foi(  •*«-TOf$. 

16  They  consisted,  s^vs  Arrian,  In  five  ehoieo  qnln- 
queremes,  at  many  quadnremes,  and  sevsa  trtremas.  Bee 
note,  p.  61. 
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ri&n  fleet  from  joining  their  victorious  com- 
panions. Mean  while,  with  several  quinque- 
remo,  and  five  trireme,  galleys,  hastily  prepar- 
ed, he  sailed  roand  to  attack  the  Tyrians.  The 
besieged  observing  from  their  walls  the  approach 
of  Alexander,  endeavoured,  by  shouts  and  sig- 
nals, to  recall  their  ships.  They  had  scarcely 
changed  their  coarse,  when  the  enemy  aseailed, 
and  soon  rendered  them  unserviceable.  The 
men  saved  themselves  by  swimming ;  few  ves- 
sels escaped ;  two  were  taken  {it  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  harbour. 

The  issue  of  these  naval  opera- 
^.y™P-       tions  decided  the  fate  of  Tyre.  Un- 
A^T  332.  awed  by  the  hostile  fleet,  the  Mace- 
j'l  doniane  now   fearlessly  advanced 

^'  their  engines  on  all  sides.  Amidst 
repeated  assaults  during  two  days,  the  besiegers 
displayed  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,*  the  be- 
sieged the  fury  of  despair.  From  towers  equal 
in  height  to  the  walls,  the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy. 
By  throwing  spontoons  across,  the  bravest  some- 
timoB  passed  over,  even  to  the  battlements.  In 
other  parts,  the  Tynans  successfully  employed 
hooks  and  grappling-irons  to  remove  the  assail- 
ants. On  those  who  attempted  scaling-ladders, 
they  poured  vessels  of  burning  sand,  which  pe- 
netrated to  the  bone.  The  vigour  of  the  at^ 
tack  was  opposed  by  as  vigorous  a  resistance. 
The  shock  of  the  battering  engines  was  dead- 
ened by  green  hides  and  coverlets  of  wool,  and 
whenever  an  opening  was  effected,  the  bravest 
combatants  advanced  to  defend  the  breach. 
But  time  and  fstigue,  which  exhausted  the  vi- 
gour of  the  enemy,  only  confirmed  the  perse- 
verance of  Alexander.  On  the  third  day,  the 
enrines  assailed  the  walls;  and  the  fleet,  di- 
vided into  two  squadrons,  attacked  the  opposite 
harbours.  A  wide  breach  being  effected,  Al- 
exander commanded  the  hulks,  which  carried 
the  engines,  to  retire,  and  others,  bearing  the 
scaling-Iifidders,  to  advance,  that  his  soldiers 
might  enter  the  town  over  the  ruins.  The  tar- 
geteers,  headed  by  Admetus,  first  mounted  the 
breach.  This  gallant  commander  was  slain  by 
a  spear;  but  Alexander,  who  was  present  wher- 
ever danger  called,  immediately  followed  with 
the  royal  band  of  Companions.  At  the  same 
time  the  Phoenician  fleet  broke  into  the  harbour 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Cyprians  into  that  of  Sidon. 
'  After  tlieir  walls  were  taken,  the  townsmen 
still  rallied,  and  prepared  for  defence.  The 
length  of  the  siege,  and  still  more  the  cruelty  of 
the  Tynans,  who  having  taken  some  Grecian 
vessels  from  Sidon,  butchered  their  crews  on 
the  top  of  their  wall,  and  threw  their  bodies  into 


1  From  the  bej^inning,  the  difficultios  of  tbe  sieve  had 
ap|ieared  almost  insurmoanrable  to  the  toldiers.  "  But  Al- 
4xaDdor,**Ba7aCurtiuf,  "haudqnaqaamrndit  traetandi  mili- 
tarei  animow,  ipcciem  tibi  Herculis  in  aomno  oblaiam  esN 
pronuneiat,  dextram  porrigentM."  The  divincra  thence  coo- 
claded,  as  Arrian  tefls  us,  that  Tjre  would  bo  taken,  but 
that  it  would  be  a  Herculean  labour.  Alexander  continued 
throuf  hout  the  sic^  to  employ  tbe  aids  of  superstition.  At 
one  time  it  was  safd,  that  Apollo  was  about  to  leave  Tyre, 
and  that  the  Tyrians  had  fastened  him  with  f olden  chains 
to  prevent  his  olopement.  At  another,  Alexander  dreamed 
thai  a  satyr  playing  before  him,  long  eluded  his  grasp,  but 
finally  allowed  himstilf  to  be  caught.  The  augun  divided 
die  word  £»T«foc,  a  Satyr,  into  two  syllables,  Xm  tw^oc, 
Tyre  is  thine.  By  such  coarse  artifices  did  Alexander  con. 
iioer  the  world 


the  sea,  in  sight  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army, 
provoked  the  indignation  of  Alexander,  and  ex- 
asperated the  fury  of  the  victors.  Eight  thou- 
sand Tyrians  were  slain  ;  thirty  thousand  wen 
reduced  to  servitude.'  The  principal  ma- 
gistrates, together  with  some  Carthaginians 
who  had  come  to  worship  the  gods  of  th«r 
mother  country,  took  refuge  in  tlie  temple  of 
Tyrian  Hercules.  They  were  saved  by  the 
clemency  or  piety  of  Alexander,  who  had  lost 
four  hundred  men  in  this  obstinate  siege  of 
seven  months.' 

Tbe  conquest  of  Phtenicia  was  followed  by 
the  submission  of  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Judsa.**  But  in  the  road  leading  to  Egypt*  the 
progress  of  the  conqueror  was  interrupted  bv 
the  strong  city  of  Gaza,  situate  on  a  high  hill, 
near  the  confines  of  the  Arabian  desert.^  This 
place,  distant  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  marshes  or  a  deep  sand,  which 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  of  access,  was 
held  for  Darius  by  the  loyalty  of  BatiB,^  a 
eunuch,  who  had  prepared  to  resist  Alexander 
by  hiring  Arabian  troops,  and  by  providing  co- 
pious magazines.  The  Macedonian  engineem' 
declared  their  opinion  that  Gaza  was  impreg* 
nable.  But  Alexander,  unwilling  to  incur  the 
disgrace  and  danger  of  leaving  a  strong  fortress 
behind  him,  commanded  a  rampart  to  be  raised 
on  the  south  side  of  the  wall,  which  seemed 
least  secure  against  an  attack.  His  engines 
were  scarcely  erected,  when  the  garrison  made 
a  fdrious  sally,  and  threw  them  into  flames. 
It  required  the  presence  of  the  king  to  save  the 
rampart,  and  to  prevent  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Macedonians.   Warned  by  a  heavenly  admoni- 


9  Curtius,  I.  iv.  c.  iv.  says,  that  fifteen  thooaand  Tyriana 
were  saved  by  tboir  Sidouian  brethren,  who  dandtatinely 
embarked  them  in  their  abips,  and  transported  ibem  to  Si- 
don. This  circunMtanR«s  om<lted  by  Arrian,  derives  Bom« 
probability  from  the  vigorous  reM»lanc«  wUch,  Dtneteen 
years  afiorwards.  Tyre  again  made  to  the  arms  of  Aotigo- 
nufl.    Vid.  Diodor.  Sinul.  p.  702— 704. 

3  Arrian,  I.  ii.  p.  44—50. 

4  All  the  historisiis  of  Alexander  an  aileni  eoiiosrniBg 
his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  extraordinary  traoaaeiiooa 
thrrc,  d«scribod  b^  Josephus,  1.  xi.  c.  viii.  .  This  story,  in- 
vontod  by  the  pairioiic  vanity  of  the  Jews,  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  tbe  narrative  of  Arrian,  copied  in  the  taxi.  As 
all  Palestine,  except  Gaxa,  had  submitted  to  his  anna,  "  Ta 
Mtv  •xx*  TUf  nsX«iio-Tiiri{(  jrfOTxixwf^xeT*  uJs."  Alex- 
ander had  no  occnslun  to  march  sgainst  Jerusalem.  Tha 
conversation  between  Alexander,  Pannenin,  and  the  lihrb- 
pricvt  Jaddnab,  os  lelated  by  Josephus,  is  Hkc wise  contradic- 
tory to  the  beet  aoihenticatod  events  in  tbe  rcijm  of  A  lei. 
snder.  When  the  high-priest  approached  to  implore  the 
clemency  of  the  conqueror,  Alexander,  says  tbe  Jewiah  hia- 
torlap,  profttrated  himeelf  before  that  venerable  old  man;  as 
action  which  so  much  aorprised  Parmenio,  that  h«  imme- 
diately asked  his  master,  "Why  he,  whom  all  the  wwM 
adored,  shouM  himself  adore  the  hif  h-priest  of  the  Jews  V* 
It  will  appear  in  the  aequel,  that  Alexander  did  not  reqnim 
this  mark  of  respect  (tbe  »-« oncwuric,)  till  \ong  after  tim 
period  alluded  to  by  Joaephua;  neither  could  ha  ba  aeeom- 
panied  by  the  CliHldcana.  aa  that  writer  alleges ;  much  kas 
could  the  high-|>rirst  with  propriety,  have  raqoeaUid  Alex- 
ander to  permit  the  Jews,  settled  in  Babylon  and  Medat, 
the  free  exercise  of  iheir  religion,  before  that  prince  had 
conquered  those  countries,  or  even  passed  the  Supbratea. 
See  thisKubjoet  further  examined  in  Moyh»*a  Lottara,  vol.  u. 
p.  415.  and  in  TExamen.  Crit;qoa  des  Hiatorieoa  d*Alax 
andre,  p.  05—69. 

5  E«-XMTf  it  MKfiro  mt  IV*  AiKvitrtp  $*  ^sivixfr  'Svrt, 
!■■(  m  ufxn  rnt  tfii^ev.  **  It  i*  the  last  inhahiiad  pinea  on 
tbe  road  from  Phcanicia  to  Egypt,  on  the  akirta  of  ilia  de- 
sert.*' 

6  Coriius,  1.  iv.  c.  vi.  eallt  him  Balia ;  Josaphns,  1.  xi.  a 
vii.  Bahameaea. 

7  Oi  A^sxaco'-oioi,  the  angmn-makara;  it  ahonld  aaam 
that  the  same  persons  who  mada  tbe  anginea,  diraelsd  tfaa 
application  of  thwn. 
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tion,i  he  had  hitherto  kept  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  enemy'* darts;  and  when  the  danger  of  his 
troope  made  him  forget  the  divine  omen,  a 
weapon,  thrown  from  a  oatapalt,  pierced  his 
shield  and  breat-plate,  and  wounded  him  in  the 
shoulder.  S6on  afterwards  the  engines,  which 
had  been  used  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  arrived  by 
sea.  A  wall  of  incredible  height  and  breadth® 
was  mn  entirely  round  the  city ;  the  Macedo- 
nians raised  their  batteries  ;  the  miners 'o  were 
busy  at  the  foundation ;  breaches  were  effected; 
and,  af^er  repeated  assaults,  the  city  was  taken 
by  storm.  When  their  wall  was  undermined, 
and  their  gates  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  the 
inhabitants  still  fought  desperately,  and  without 
losing'ground,*^  perished  to  a  man.  Their  wives 
and  children  were  enslaved ;  and  Gaza,  being 
repeopled  from  the  neighbouring  territory,  serv- 
ed as  a  place  of  arms  to  restrain  the  incursions 
of  the  Arabs. 
fy.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the 

ynip.  obscure  fortress  of  Gaza,  was  con- 
A  ^n  kn<9  trasted  by  the  ready  submission  of 
A.  i^.  iwx.  ^^  celebrated  kingdom  of  Egypt 
In  seven  days'  march,  Alexander  reached  the 
maritime  city  of  Pelusinm,  to  which  he  had 
previously  sent  the  fleet,  with  an  injunction 
earefblly  to  examine  the  neighbouring  coasts, 
lakes,  and  rivers.  His  decisive  victory  at  Issus, 
the  shameful  flight  of  Darius,  the  recent  sub- 
jugation of  Syria  and  Phcenicia,  together  with 
the  actually  defenceless  state  of  Egypt  (Ma- 
zaces,  the  satrap  of  that  large  province,  having 
no  Persian,  and  scarcely  any  regular  troops,) 
opened  a  ready  passage  to  the  wealthy  capital 
of  Memphis.  There,  Alexander  was  received 
as  sovereign,  and  immediately  aflerwards  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  nation;  a  nation 
long  accustomed  to  fluctuate  between  one  ser- 
vitude and  another,  always  readv  to  obe^  the 
fSrst  summons  of  an  invader,  and  ever  willing 
to  betray  him  for  a  new  master.  Grateful  for 
his  unexampled  success,  Alexander  sacrificed  at 
Memphis  to  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  celebrated 
in  that  city  gymnastic  and  musical  games, 
which  were  adorned  by  Grecian  artists,  ac- 
eompanying  him  for  a  that  purpose.  Havin? 
placed  sufBcient  garrisons  both  m  Mempis  and 
relusium,  he  embarked  with  the  remainder  of 
bis  forces,  and  sailed  down  the  Nile  to  Ca- 
aopusjs 

At  this  place  Alexander  found  abundant  oc- 
cupation for  his  policy,  in  a  country  where  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  exercising  his  valour. 
Continually  occupied  with  the  thoughts,  not 
only  of  extending,  but  of  improving,  his  con- 
quests, the  first  glance  of  his  discerning  eye 
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8  WliU«  Alexander  wu  racrificinf.  a  bird  of  prey  let  fall 
a  stone  on  his  bead.  According  to  Aristandor.  tbe  aooth- 
■ayer,  thia  prodigy  portended  that  the  city  cbould  be  takni, 
but  that  Atoxaiiaer  wonld  beexpoaed  todaofer  in  the  nef«. 

••vr»  x«i  fimnortovc    *^Two  furlong*  in  breadth,  two 
bandrsd  and  fifty  feet  In  height  ;*'  but  tbe  text  is  absnrdiy 


10  Tir«¥9fKav  ri  •xx.if  «xi  uKKn  9fvrT9ft$wmv.  Atriao,  p. 
51.  This  was  an  uneommoo  expedient,  and  used  only  on 
great  emergencies. 

11  lUi  mirii»v9t  wmrrti  svrow  ^aixe^fvoi  w(  (fttfrrai 
•rMx9>ir«iv.  The  highest  panegyric,  being  the  Tery  words 
applied  by  Lysias,  Herodotus,  dte.  to  those  who  fell  at 
Tbermopyto. 

It  Arrian,  p.  SI,  et  a«q. 


perceived  what  the  boasted  wisdom  of  Egypt 
had  never  been  able  to  discover.  The  inspection 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  of  the  Red  Sea, 
of  the  lake  Mar<sotis,  and  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Nile,  suggested  the  design  of 
founding  a  city,  which  should  derive,  from 
nature,  only,  more  permanent  advantages  than 
the  favour  of  the  greatest  princes  can  bestow. 
Fired  with  this  idea,  he  not  only  fixed  the 
situation,'*  but  traced  the  plan  of  his  intended 
capital,  described  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  and 
assigned  the  ground  for  its  squares,  market- 
places, and  temples.  14  Such  was  the  sagacity 
of  his  choice,  Uiat  within  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  Alexandria  rose  to  distinguished  emi- 
nence among  the  cities  of  Egnrpt  and  the  East, 
and  continued,  through  all  subsequent  ages  of 
antiquity,  the  principal  bond  of  union,  the  seat 
of  correspondence  and  commerce,  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 
Olvmn  ^^  Egypt,  an  inclination  seised 

cxu  1  Alexander  to  traverse  the  southern 

A  C  332  *^^"^  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  he 
*  might  visit  the  revered  temple  and 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  venerable 
shrine  was  situate  in  a  cultivated  spot  of  five 
miles  in  diameter,  distant  about  fifty  leagues 
from  the  sea,  and  rising  with  the  most  attrao- 
tive  beauty  amidst  the  sandy  deserts  of  Lybia. 
Among  the  African  and  Asiatic  nations,  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  enjoyed  a  similar  authority 
to  that  which  Delphi  had  long  held  in  Greece; 
and,  perhaps,  the  conquest  of  the  East  could  not 
have  been  so  easily  accomplished  by  Alexander, 
had  he  not  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of 
this  venerated  shrine.  Guided  by  prudence,  or 
impelled  by  curiosity,  he  first  proceeded  two 
hundred  miles  westward,  along  the  coast  to 
ParsBtoniua,  through  a  desolate  country,  but 
not  destitute  of  water.  He  then  boldly  pene- 
trated towards  the  south,  into  the  midland  ter- 
ritory, despising  the  danger  of  traversing  an 
ocean  of  sand,  unmarked  by  trees,  mountains, 
or  any  other  object  that  might  direct  his  course, 
or  vary  this  gloomy  scene  of  uniform  sterility.  >* 
The  superstition  of  the  ancients  believed  him 
to  have  been  conducted  by  ravens,  or  serpents; 
which,  without  supposing  a  miracle,  may, 
agfeeably  to  the  natural  instinct  of  animals, 
have  sometimes  bent  their  course,  through  the 
desert,  towards  a  well-watored  and  fertile  spot, 
covered  with  palms  and  olives.  The  fountain, 
which  was  the  source  of  this  fertility,  formed 
not  the  least  curiosity  of  the  place.  Tt  was  ex- 
ceedingly cool  at  mid-day,  and  warm  at  mid- 
night ;  and  in  the  intervening  time,  regularly, 
every  day,  underwent  all  the  intermediate  de- 


13  Egypt,  says  Baron  Tott.  who  lately  surveyed  thftt 
conntiT  with  the  eye  of  an  engineer  nnd  a  sinteBman,  was 
formed  to  unite  the  commerce  of  Europe,  AfHca,  and  the 
Indies.    It  stood  in  need  of  a  harbour,  viist.  and  of  easy  ae- 

Iboes.  The  months  of  the  Nile  aflbrd  neither  of  these  ad* 
vantages;  the  onlr  proper  situation  was  distant  twelve 
leagues  from  tbe  river,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  desert.  On 
this  spot,  which  none  but  a  |f  reat  g(>nius  could  have  disco- 
vered, Alexander  built  a  city,  which,  being  joined  to  the 
Nile  by  a  navigable  canal,  became  the  capital  of  natiooa, 
the  metropolis  of  commerce.  The  trading  natTons  of  the 
earth  still  reipect  its  ruins,  heaped  np  bv  barbarism,  and 
which  require  but  the  operation  of  a  beneficent  hand,  to  re- 
store the  boldest  edifice  which  the  human  mind  ever  dsrsd 
to  conceive.    Mnm.  du  Baron  de  Tolt.  t.  it.  p.  179. 

14  Arrian,  1.  iii.  sub.  init. 

15  Arrain,  p.  53  ct  Curtiuji,  I.  ttr.  e.  vti. 
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gi«M  of  temperature.  The  adjacent  territory 
produced  a  fossile  salt,  which  was  often  dug 
out  in  large  obloog  pieces,  clear  as  crystal. 
The  priests  of  Ammon  inclosed  it  in  boxes  of 
palm-trees,  and  bestowed  it,  in  presents,  on 
kings  and  other  illustrious  personages;  such 
salt  being  regarded  as  purer  than  that  procured 
from  sea  water,  and  therefore  preferred  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrifice,  by  persons  curious  in  their 
worship.' 

Alexander  admired  the  nature  of  the  place, 
consulted  the  oracle  concerning  the  success  of 
his  expedition,  and  received,  as  was  universally 
reported,  a  very  favourable  answer. ^  Having 
thus  effected  his  purpose  at  the  temple  of  Am- 
mon, he  returned  to  Memphis,  in  order  finally 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  The  inhabiUnU 
of  that  country  were  reinstated  in  the  emoy- 
ment  of  their  ancient  religion  and  laws.  Two 
llgvptians  were  appointed  to  administer  the 
civil  government ;  but  the  principal  garrisons, 
Alexander  prudently  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  his  most  confidential  friends;'  a  policy  alike 
recommended  by  the  strength  and  importance 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  restless  temper  of  its 
inhabitants. 

The  Macedonians  had  now  extended  their 
arms  over  Anatolia,  Carmania,  Syria,  and 
Eg3rpt ;  countries  which  anciently  formed  the 
seat  of  arts  and  empire,  and  which  actually 
compose  the  strength  and  centre  of  the  Turk- 
ish power.  But  Darius  (after  all  hopes  of  ac- 
commodation had  vanished  with  a  conqueror 
who  demanded  unconditional  submissiou  to  his 
clemency) 4  still  found  resources  in  his  eastern 
provinces,  Schirvan,  Gilan,  Corosan,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  territory  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Jaxartes.  Not  only  the  subjects  of  the 
em  pire,  but  tlie  independent  tribes  m  those  remote 
regions,  which  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have 
ever  been  the  abode  of  courage  and  barbarity, 
rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  signalize  their 
restless  valour.  At  the  first  summons,  ihdy 
poured  down  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria, 
and  increased  the  army  of  Darius  far  beyond 
any  proportion  of  force  which  he  had  hitherto 
collected. 
Olvmo  Mean  while,  Alexander  having 

J<.  S'        received     considerable    reinforce- 
A   C  331    ^^^^  ^'^^  Greece,  Macedon,  and 
•  Thrace,  pursued  his  journey  east- 
ward from  Phoenicia,  passed  the  Euphrates  at 
Thapsacus,^  boldly  stemmed  the  rapid  stream 


1  Arrian,  p.  53,  et  tea.  et  Cortiu*,  I.  ir.  o.  Tii. 

8  Vid.  Plui.  Alezand.  p.  680.  The  privt,  or  |frv|iiH>t, 
meant  to  addron  Alexander  by  the  affbetionate  title  of 
irai^tev,  child,  lon ;  bat  not  being  eofBciently  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  toneue,  be  aaid,  wui  f  io(,  aoo  of  Jopiter. 
On  rhia  wretched  blander  were  founded  Alexander*a  pre- 
tenaion*  to  divinitr.  Plat.  ibid,  et  Zonar.  Annal.  i.  p.  134. 
The  fictlooa  of  Curtiua  are  ineonaiateot  with  Arrian,  and ' 
with  Strabo,  1.  xrVu  p.  1168. 

3  Arrian  obaervaa,  that  the  Ronaana  aeem  to  haro  imi- 
tAted  the  jealousy  of  Alexander  reapeeting  Egrpt.  Senaible 
of  the  temptatioas  of  ihegovernon  of  that  proTinee  to  revolt, 
they  appointed,  not  aenaton,  but  men  of  the  equestrian 
order,  to  be  proconaaU  of  Egypt.    Arrian,  p.  55. 

4  In  this,  Arrian  nod  Curtius  aipree.  The  letters  between 
Alexander  and  Darius  are  difTerently  expressed  by  these 
writers.  In  both  their  accounts,  which  are  totally  inconsis- 
tent %rith  each  other,  there  are  internal  marks  of  falsehood. 

5  Darius  had  entrusiod  the  defence  of  the  pass  to  Maza- 
ens,  with  a  body  of  cavairr,  of  which  two  thousand  were 
iirseka.    Bat  on  the  llrat  intelligeooe  of  Alexander's  ap-  • 


of  the  Tigris,  and  hastened  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  Assyria.  Darius  had  pitched  his  tents  on 
the  level  banks  of  the  Bumadus,  near  the  ob- 
scure village  of  Gaugamela ;  but  the  famous 
battle,  which  finally  decided  the  empire  of  the 
East,  derived  its  name  from  Arbefa,  a  town  in 
the  same  province,  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
former,  better  known,  and  of  easier  pronuncia- 
tion.0 

The  fourth  day  after  passing  the  Tigris,  Al« 
exander  was  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  they 
had  seen  some  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horse,  but 
could  not  discover  their  numbers.  Upon  this 
intelligence  he  marched  forward  in  order  of 
battle;  but  had  not  proceeded  &r,  when  he 
was  met  by  other  scouts,  who  having  pene- 
trated deeper  into  the  country,  or  examined 
with  greater  accuracy,  acquainted  him  that  the 
hostile  cavalry  scarcely  exceeded  a  thousand. 
This  news  made  him  alter  his  measures.  The 
heavy-armed  troops  were  commanded  to  slacken 
their  pace.  At  the  head  of  the  royal  cohort, 
the  Pseonians,  and  auxiliaries,  Alexander  ad- 
vanced with  such  celerity,  that  several  of 
the  Barbarians  fell  into  his  hands.  These  pri- 
soners gave  him  very  alarming  accounts  of 
the  strength  of  Darius,  who  was  encamped 
within  a  few  hours*  march.  Some  made  it 
amoiut  to  a  million  of  foot,  forty  thousand 
horse,  two  hundred  armed  chariots,  and  fifteen 
elephants  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Indus.^ 
Others  exaggerated  (if  indeed  it  was  an  exag- 
geration) with  more  method  and  probability, 
reducing  the  infantry  to  six  hundred  thousand, 
and  raising  the  cavalry  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand.8  But  all  agreed,  that  the  pre- 
sent army  was  greatly  more  numerous,  and 
composed  of  more  warlike  nations,  than  that 
which  had  fought  at  Issus.' 

Alexander  received  this  information  without 
testifying  the  smallest  surprise.  Having  com- 
manded a  halt,  he  encamped  four  days  to  give 
his  men  rest  and  refreshment.  His  camp  being 
fortified  by  a  good  intrenchment,  he  left  in  it 
the  sick  and  infirm,  together  with  all  the  bag- 
gage ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day, 
prepared  to  march  againit  the  enemy,  with  the 
effective  part  of  his  army,  which  was  said  to 
consist  of  forty  thousand  infantry,  and  seven 
thousand  horse,  unincumbered  with  any  thing 
but  their  provisions  and  armour.  The  march 
was  undertaken  at  the  second  watch  of  the 
night,  that  the  Macedonians,  by  joining  battle 
in  the  morning,  might  enjoy  the  important  ad- 
vantage of  having  an  entire  day  before  them, 
to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  expected  victory. 
About  half  way  between  the  hostile  camps, 
some  eminences  intercepted  the  view  of  either 
army.  Having  ascended  the  rising  ground, 
Alexander  first  beheld  the  Barbarians,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  and  perhaps  more  ridlfully 


proaeh,  Mazacua  abandoned  hn  post,  and  drew  off  his 
forces.    Arrian,  p.  56. 

6  This  reaaon,  whicii  is  given  by  Arrian,  eonid  aeareety 
have  appeared  ralid  to  any  but  a  Greek.  Vid.  Aniaa.  p. 
131. 

7  Arrian,  p.  57. 

8  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  xii.  xiii.  edit  Qeoev.  The  namben 
are  different  in  the  other  editions. 

9  Arrian  et  Curtius,  loe.  citat.  Justin.  I.  xi.  c.  zii.  Dio- 
dorus,  I.  xvii.  c.  xxxix.  et  liii.  Oraaiua,  I.  iti.  c.  xvii.  Plut. 
in  Alexand. 
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manhalled  th&n  he  had  reason  to  apprehend. 
Their  appearance,  at  least,  immediately  deter- 
mined him  to  change  his  first  resolution.  He 
again  commanded  a  halt,  summoned  a  council 
of  war;  and  different  measures  being  proposed, 
acceded  to  the  single  opinion  of  Parmenio,  who 
advised  that  the  foot  should  remain  stationary, 
until  a  detachment  of  horse  had  explored  the 
field  of  battle,io  and  carefully  examined  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy.  Alexander,  whose 
conduct  was  equalled  by  his  courage,  and  both 
surpassed  by  his  activity,  performed  those  im- 
portant duties  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his 
light  horse,  and  royal  cohort.  Having  returned 
with  unexampled  celerity,  he  again  assembled 
his  captains  and  encouraged  them  by  a  short 
speech.  Their  ardour  corresponded  with  his 
own;  and  the  soldiers,  confident  of  victory, 
were  commanded  to  take  rest  and  refresh- 
ment." 

Mean  while,  Darius  perceiving  the  enemy^s 
approach,  kept  his  men  prepared  for  action. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  the  plain, 
he  was  obliged  to  contract  his  front,  and  form 
in  two  lines,  each  of  which  was  extremely 
deep.  According  to  the  Persian  custom,  the 
king  occupied  the  centre  of  the  first  line,  sur- 
rounded by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
Cat  officers  of  his  court,  and  defended  by  his 
ve  and  foot  guvds,  amounting  to  fifteen 
thousand  chosen  men.  These  splendid  troops, 
who  seemed  fitter  for  parade  than  battle,  were 
flanked,  on  either  side,  by  the  Greek  mercena- 
ries, and  other  warlike  battalions,  carefully  se- 
lected from  the  whole  army.  The  right  wing 
consisted  of  the  Medes,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians, 
and  Sac® ;  the  left  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Bactrians,  Persians,  and  Cardusians.  The  va- 
rious nations  composing  this  immense  host, 
were  differently  armed,  with  swords,  spears, 
dubs,  and  hatchets ;  while  the  horse  and  foot 
of  each  division  were  promiscuously  blended, 
rather  from  the  result  of  accident,  than  by  the 
direction  of  design.  The  anned  chariots  fronted 
the  first  line,  whose  centre  was  farther  defend- 
ed by  the  elephants.  ,  Chosen  squadrons  of 
Scythian,  Bactrian,  and  Cappadocian  cavalry 
advanced  before  either  wing,  prepared  to  bring 
on  the  action,  or  after  it  began,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  flank  and  rear. 

The  unexpected  approach  of  Alexander  with- 
in sight  of  his  tents,  prevented  Darius  from 
fortifying  the  wide  extent  of  his  camp ;  and,  as 
he  dreaded  a  nocturnal  assault,  from  enemies 
who  often  veiled  their  designs  in  darkness,  he 
commanded  his  men  to  remain  all  night  under 
arms.  This  unusual  measure,  the  gloomy  si- 
lence, the  long  and  anxious  expectation,  toge- 


10  Tuv   x«f«v    irmTmv   tv»  to  tfyv    $rtri»i   i/HtXXav. 
**  TbB  wlrale  Mone  of  tfa«  fbtoie  actioo.**    Arrian,  p.  & 

11  Aii)r**)r«ii(r4«i  M«i  «v«9r«wir9»(  iftfXfvn  T«i>rr|«- 

T«v.  '*  He  eomiDuided  hta  arnijr  to  anp  and  raat."  Arrian, 
p.  58.  Tbia  doea  ool  wall  afroe  with  what  ia  aaid,  p.  57. 
•vSiv  »KK9  art  ftn  »wxm  pifwrt^  "That  tha  aoMiera  car* 
ried  notbiof  but  their  armour."  I  have  therefore  anpplied 
the  word  **  proviaions.'*  Both  Arrian  (loc  oiut.)  and  Cur- 
tiua,  1.  iv.  o.  ziii.  aay,  that  Parmenio  exhoried  Alexander  to 
attaek  the  enemy  in  the  night ;  to  whioh  the  king  answered, 
that  he  disdained  mxiv«i  rnv  vimhv,  "to  ateal  the  victory:" 
an  aoffwer  worthy  of  bia  maffnaaimily  and  his  pradence ; 
aioee  the  day  and  the  light  were  more  Aivoorabie  to  the  fall 
•xsrtion  and  diaplay  of  bia  taperior  ikill  and  ooarage. 

3K 


ther  with  the  fatigue  of  a  restless  night,  discou 
raged  the  whole  army,  but  inspired  double  ter- 
ror into  those  who  had  witnessed  the  miserable 
disasters  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  and  the 
Issus. 

At  day-break,  Alexander  disposed  his  troops 
in  a  manner  suggested  by  the  superior  numbers 
and  deep  order  of  the  enemy.  His  main  body 
consisted  in  two  heavy-armed  phalanxes,  eacn 
amounting  to  above  sixteen  thousand  men.  Of 
these,  the  greater  part  formed  into  one  line; 
behind  which,  he  placed  the  heavy-armed  men, 
reinforced  by  his  targeteers,  with  orders,  that 
when  the  out-spreading  wings  of  the  enemy 
prepared  to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his 
first  line,  the  second  should  immediately  wheel 
to  receive  them.>>  The  cavalry  and  light  in* 
fantry  were  so  disposed  on  the  wings,  that 
while  one  part  resisted  the  shock  of  the  Per- 
sians in  firont,  another,  by  onlv  facing  to  the 
right  or  left,  might  take  them  m  flank.  Skil- 
ful archers  and  darters  were  posted  at  pro- 
per intervals,  as  affording  the  best  defence 
against  the  armed  chariots,  which  (as  Alexan- 
der well  knew)  must  immediately  become  use- 
less, whenever  their  conductors  or  horses  were 
wounded. 

Having  thus  arranged  the  several  parts,  Al- 
exander with  equal  judgment  led  the  whole  in 
an  oblique  direction  towards  the  enemy^s  left ; 
a  manoeuvre  which  enabled  the  Macedonians  to 
avoid  (M)ntending  at  once  with  superior  num- 
Lers.  When  his  advanced  battalions,  notwith 
standing  their  nearness  to  the  enemy,  still 
stretched  towards  the  right,  Darius  also  extend* 
ed  his  left,  till  fearing  that  by  continuing  this 
movement  his  men  should  be  drawn  gradually 
on  the  plain,  he  commanded  the  Scythian 
squadrons  to  advance,  and  prevent  the  further 
extension  of  the  hostile  line.  Alexander  im- 
mediately detached  a  body  of  horse  to  oppose 
them.  An  equestrian  combat  ensued,  in  which 
both  parties  were  reinforced,  and  the  Barbari- 
ans finally  repelled.  The  armed  chariots  then 
issued  forth  with  impetuous  violence ;  but  their 
appearance  only  was  formidable ;  for  the  pre- 
Olvmo         cautions  taken  by  Alexander,  rep- 

y.  J'*  dered  their  assault  harmless.  Da- 
/"p  U«-    rius  next  moved   his  main  body, 

Oct  be  **"*  ^^^  ^  ^*^^®  °''*^®''  *****  **"• 
^  ^'  horse,  mixed  with  the  infantry,  ad- 
vanced, and  left  a  vacuity  in  the  line,  which  his 
generals  wanted  time  er  vigilance  to  supply. 
Alexander  seized  the  decisive  moment,  and 
penetrated  into  the  void  with  a  wedge  of  squa- 
drons. He  was  followed  by  the  nearest  sec- 
tions of  the  phalanx,  who  rushed  forward  with 
loud  shouts,  as  if  they  had  already  pursued  the 
enemy.  In  this  part  of  the  field,  the  victory 
was  not  long  doubtful ;  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
the  Barbanans  gave  way;  and  the  pusillani- 
mous Darius  was  foremost  in  the  flight.^^ 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  decided. 
The  more  remote  divisions  of  the  phalanx, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  that  the  left  wing, 


13  Iv-iTttJi  it  UNI  {lvT|f«vT(i(iv  w«  iivMi  T^v  fmKmyym 

MAi9««-T«^ev.     Arrian,  p.  60.    The  ^»\my^  m/t^trrt/us  la 
explained  by  iBIian,  as  dt!«cribed  in  the  text. 

13  X^v^^l  (If  Tei(  wfwTOic  airxcMC.     "  Hs  flsd  I 

fully  «(Quii|  the  forQoiost.''    Arrian,  p.  09, 
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coDiJiitoded  by  Pftrmenia,  w«f  in  d^ogar,  hmd. 
not  immediately  followed  Alexander.  A  va- 
cant apace  waa  thiia  left  in  the  Macedonian 
line,  through  which  aome  aquadrona  of  Fenian 
and  Indian  hone  penetrated  with  celerity,  and 
advanced  to  the  hoatile  eamp.^  It  wa«  then 
that  Alexander  derived  aignal  and  weUreasned 
advantagea  from  hia  judicioua  order  of  battle. 
The  heavy-armed  troopa  and  targeteera,  whiob 
he  had  akilfally  poated  behind  the  phalanx, 
apeedily  faced  about,  advanced  with  a  rapid 
atep,  and  attacked  the  Barbarian  cavalry,  al* 
ready  entangled  among  the  baggage.  The 
enemy  thua  aurpriaed,  were  deatroyed,  or  put 
to  flight.  Mean  while,  the  danger  of  hia  left 
wing  recalled  Alexander  from  Ihe  purauit  of 
Danua.  In  advancing  againat  the  enemy  V 
right,  he  waa  met  by  the  Parthian,  Indian,  and 
Peraian  hone,  who  maintained  a  aharp  conflict. 
Sixty  of  the  Companiont  fell;  Hephvation, 
Coanua,  and  Menidaa,  were  wounded.  Having 
at  length  diaaipated  thia  cloud  of  cavalry,  Al- 
exander prepared  to  attack  the  foot  in  that 
wing.  But  the  bnaineaa  waa  already  efibcied, 
ehidy  by  the  Theaaalian  horae ;  and  nothing 
remained  to  be  done,  but  to  punue  the  fugi* 
tivea,  and  to  render  the  victory  aa  deciaive  aa 
poaaible.3 


1  TIm  words  of  ArriaD  an,  Axx*  irtrT«r«'«rTi(  ri|v 
^mK»yym  (tw.  the  Mctioiu  on  the  left,)  nymnH^tw,  •ti 
T«  tvwvjittv  wC¥nri»t  nyytKK»T9.  X«i  t««ti|  w»f»ff»y$' 
iriit  mvT»i(  rns  ra^«w$,  Kara  to  f  i«xov,  }iiKr«<own  r«v 

Tl  USmPfXIflf  »•!  TlfC  lllfTlxnf  tlTirOU,  »f  ifTt  TM  n»u9ptfm 

TMv  Msxifovav,  Jto.  The  learned  Guwchardt**  commen- 
tary ia  iaeenioui,  but  irareely  warranted  by  the  text  "  Lee 
•eetiona  de  la  droite  de  la  phalange  ay  ant  donn^  en  m^me 
tanpa  que  lee  Pettattee,  lei  antrea  eections,  qai  Aloient  par 
roblique  plus  on  moine  en  arriire,  lacherent  auiei  de 
marcher  ens  avant,  etde  charger  TennemL  Mais  lee  troupee 
de  la  droite  dee  Pereee,  voyant  le  fort  de  combat  au  centre, 
■e  |ife«erent  toatee  von  cet  endroit  de  la  ligne,  en  ee  pone- 
eant  mutuellement,  et  la  foule  embaraata  tellement  lee  eol- 
d&ti  de  la  phalange,  ou'il  leur  fut  alors  impoasible  do  e'avan- 
eer.  8ar  ces  entrefaites,  Alexendre,  pour  le  faire  jour,  ee 
jeUa  ear  lee  derri&rei  de  cei  ennemie.  En  m6me  temps  la 
*iou7olle  de  la  ftiite  de  Dariue,  et  de  la  deroute  de  toute  sa 
gauche  I'itant  repandue.  la  consternation  devint  g6n6rale. 
L'efht  en  fut  sinculier ;  ies  Perses  le  vovant  coup^  dans 
leur  retraite,  par  Ies  escadrons  d* Alexandre,  qn*ils  aToient 
A  dos,  cherohsrent  k  se  sanver,  mftme  4  tmvers  la  phalange. 
Qs  se  jetterent  &  corps  perdu  sur  eile.  ^uoique  de  vingt 
^uatre  de  hauteur,  elle  ne  put  resister  au  poids  de  cetle 
masse.  Sa  gaaohe  ilant  alors  plus  charg6e  que  aa  droite, 
Ies  sections,  de  celle-ci  pouss^ront  en  avaat,  et  n'observe- 
rent  pas  que,  depuis  la  troisi^mo  section,  la  gauche  restoit 
en  arri^re.  II  en  resulta  que  la  phalange  se  separa,  que  sa 
droite  s'avanea  4  la  poursaite  de  Pennemi,  et  que  dea  corps 
nombreux  de'  caTalerie  et  d'infanterie,  qui  aroient  6te  au 
centre  Peman,  entrerent  toot  a-conp  par  la  crevasse,  et  poua- 
a4rent  juaquea  derriire  la  ligno  dea  Mac^donicna.'*  See 
M4nioirea  Mililairea,  e.  XT.  p.  381. 

2  Soldtera,  boUer  acquainted  with  the  practice  than 
with  ilie  theory  of  I  heir  art,  have  often  teatifled  a  just  aur- 
priae,  that  the  battles  of  the  ancienta  ahouM  be  deacribed 
with  an  order,  perapieuity,  and  eirenmetantial  minuieneaa, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  military  writers  of  modern 
times.  Scholars  have  enddaroured  to  explain  thia  differ- 
ence, by  obaerTing  the  immense  diaproportinn,  in  |>oint  of 
dignity  and  abilities,  between  the  militarr  historians  of  mo- 
dem Europe,  and  thoee  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  the 
difBculiy  will  be  better  solved,  by  reflecting  on  the  ohaagea 
inlroduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the  change  of  arms ; 
which,  in  military  operations,  form  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  turns.  1.  From  the  nature  of  fire-arms,  modern 
battles  areinvolved  in  smoke  and  confusion.  3.  Prom  the 
same  caule,  modern  armies  occupy  a  much  greater  extent 
of  i^round,  and  begin  to  act  at  much  greater  distances ; 
which  renders  it  more  difficult  to  observe  and  aseeriain  their 
rnanoBuvrea.  3.  The  immense  train  of  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, &c.  required  in  the  practice  of  modem  war,  gives  a 
e<*rtain  immobility  to  our  armies,  which  ri^ndera  It  impoa- 
eible  to  perform,  without  great  danger,  thoae  rapid  evolu- 
uooa  in  Bight  of  an  enemy,  which  so  oflen  deoided  the  bat- 


AocordL-^  **>  ;^e  l^a^*  c^^travagant  aoeonn* 
with  the  loaa  M  fiv^  Wundtod  men,  he  deatroye 
forty  thouaand  of  vhe  3arba.*iaaa,3  who  nevr 
thenceforth  aaaemblen  in  ^ufficiant  numbera  t 
diapnte  hia  dominion  in  the  KMt.    The  invalu» 
ble  provinoea  of  Babylonia,  Suacana,  and  Petnt 
with  their  reapective  capitala  of  Babylon,  Suaa 
and  PeraepoliiB,^  formed  the  priae  of  hia  aicil 
and  valour.    Alexander  had  not  yet  attainei 
the  aummit  of  hia  fortune,  but  he  had  already 
reached  the  height  of  hia  renown.^    The  bum« 
ing  of  the  royal  palace  of  Peraepolia,*  to  reta- 
liate the  ravagea  of  Xorxea  in  Greece,  afforded 
the  firat  indication  of  hia  being  overcome  by  too 
much  proaperity.    To  apeak  the  moat  favoura- 
bly of  thia  tranaaction,  an  undiatinguiahing  re- 
sentment made  him  forget  that  he  deatroyed 
hia  own  palaoe,  not  that  of  hia  adveraary. 

The  aettlement  of  hia  important  and  extes* 
aive  conqueata,  and  the  reduction  of  the  warlike 
Uxii,  thoae  independent  mountaineers,  who, 
inhabiting  the  weatern  frontier  of  Persia,  had 
ever  defied  the  Peraian  power,  restrained  Alex- 
ander from  urging  the  purauit  of  Darius.  After 
hia  defeat,  that  unfortunate  prince  eacaped  by 
a  precipitate  and  obacure'  flight  acroaa  the  A^> 


ties  of  the  ancients.  With  us,  almost  every  tfain^  depends 
on  the  judicious  choice  of  ground,  a  matter  re<|uirinf  graal 
military  genius,  but  not  admitting  the  embeUuhmento  of 
historical  description. 

3  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  extraor- 
dinary disproportion  between  the  numbers  slain  on  the  side 
of  the  Tioton  and  of  the  Taoquished,  neceesarily  rasnlMd 
from  the  nature  of  their  arms.  Their  principal  weanocN 
bein^  not  missile,  but  manual,  armies  could  not  begin  to 
act  till  they  had  approecbed  so  nearly  to  each  other,  that 
the  cooqoered  found  themselves  cat  off  from  all  poesibilitv 
of  retreat.  In  modern  times,  the  use  of  fire-arms  (wtUea 
often  renders  the  action  itself  more  bloody)  furnishes  tha 
defeated  party  with  various  means  of  retreating  with  eon- 
sideraUe  safety.  The  qihere  of  military  action  is  ■•  widdy 
extended  in  modern  tiaoes,  that  before  the  victora  can  ma 
over  the  space  which  separates  them  from  the  vanquished, 
the  latter  may  fall  back,  and  proceed  with  little  Iocs  beyond 
their  reach;  and  should  any  villaae,  hedge,  ravine,  4t«. 
be  found  in  their  way,  may  often  check  the  ardour  of  tte 
pursuers.  Upon  these  cnnsideralions,  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  mav  be  oatd  to  have  aaved  the  afFbaioa  of  hu- 
man blood.  Equestrian  engagements  (since  the  priadplst 
on  which  cavalry  act  remain  nearly  the  same  in  every  i^) 
are  still  distinguiahed  by  similar  circumstaneea  to  those 
which  appear  so  extraordinary  in  the  battles  of  aDiiquity. 

4  The  gold  and  silver  found  in  those  cities,  amoantod  to 
thirty  milions  sterling ;  the  jewels  snd  other  precious  spoil, 
belonging  to  Darius,  sufficed,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  load 
twenty  thousand  moles,  and  Ave  thousand  oameb.  Plot 
in  Alexand. 

5  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  many  of  Alexander's  ac- 
tions, SB  will  appear  in  the  text,  deserve  the  highest  praise; 
hut,  before  that  itoriod,  few  of  them  can  be  Justly  blamed. 

6  Arrian,  I.  iii.  p.  M.  Plat,  in  Alaxand.  and  Strabo,  I.  xv. 
p.  S02.  agree  with  Arrian  in  confining  the  conflarration  to 
the  palace.  Plutarch  tells  ns,  that  only  a  part  of  that  edi- 
fice waa  consumed.  Diodorus  says  inaccurately,  •  wtft 
mv  e«9iKii»*  r«<ra;,  "  the  place  around  the  palace  ;**  and 
Curtiua,  I.  v.  c.  vii.  with  hia  usual  extravagance,  ^ama  tht 
wh^le  city  of  Peraepolia  ao  completely,  that  not  a  veafire  of 
it  remained.  The  learned  author  of  the  Examen  Critiqae 
des  Historiens  d*  Alexandre,  is  at  |>ains  to  prove  that  Peme- 
poHs  existed  under  the  sncceseoia  of  Alexander,  and  fmm- 
tinued  to  exist  till  the  first  ages  of  Mahometanism,wlien  the 
inhabitants  of  Persepolis,  having  violated  their  treaty  with 
the  Musaplmen,  w<»re  butchered  without  mnroy,  and  their 
city  tiUally  dr^moHahed.  See  Examen  Critique,  p.  iSSi,  el 
anq.  Mr.  D*Hanherville,  however,  sllevee  reasono  for  be- 
lieri  17  that  there  were  two  cities  called  PeraepoKs  by  the 
Greeks,  a'tnate  nt  a  conairierable  dlrtance  from  each  o(he», 
one  of  which  waa  bnrnt  by  Alexander,  and  the  other  de- 
wtroyed  by  thn  Mnaselmen.  B»>e  hia  Bnpploment  to  his 
Rooherches  aur  lea  Art«,  fcr.  de  la  Or^ce. 

7  Arrian  obaerves,  that  Darius  showed  great  tudgmeait  m 
his  flight,  having  le^  the  pot>ulons  and  welKfrniqented 
roadf  leading  to  Bosa  tod  Babyloui  lewarda  whidi  ha 
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menian  mountaiiu  into  Media.  Being  gradu- 
ally joined  b^  the  scattered  remnant  of  his 
army,  amouutiiig  to  several  thousand  Barba- 
rians, and  fifteen  hundred  Greek  mercenaries, 
ho  purposed  to  establish  his  court  in  Media, 
should  Alexander  remain  at  Susa  or  Babylon  ;& 
but  in  case  he  were  still  pursued  by  the  con- 
queror, his  resolution  was  to  proceed  eastward, 
through  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  into  the  valua- 
ble province  of  Bactria,  laying  wasto  the  inter- 
mediate country,  that  he  might  thus  interpose 
a  desert  between  himself  and  the  Macedonians. 
In  this  design,  he  despatehed  to  the  Caspian 
Gates  the  wagons  convejing  his  women,  and 
such  instrumente  of  convenience  or  luxury  as 
still  softened  his  misfortunes;  and  remained  in 
person  at  Ecbatana,  with  his  army.  Alexan- 
der, when  apprised  of  these  meajsures,  hastened 
into  Media.  In  his  way  he  subdued  the  Pari- 
tace;  and  having  readied  within  three  days' 
march  of  the  Median  capital,  was  met  by  Bis- 
thanes,  the  son  of  Ochus,  Darius's  predeces- 
sor.* This  prince  informed  him,  that  Darius 
had  fled  from  thence  five  days  before,  attended 
by  three  thousand  horsemen,  and  six  thousand 
foot 

Animated  by  this  intelligence,  Alexander 
proceeded  to  Ecbatena,  in  which  place  he  left 
his  treasures,  and  posted  a  strong  garrison.  In 
this  city  he  likewise  dismissed  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  and  several  auxiliary  squadrons;  pay- 
ing them,  besides  their  arrears,  a  gratuity  of  two 
thousand  talents.  Such  as  preferred  the  glory 
of  accompanying  his  standard  to  the  joy  of  re- 
▼isiting  their  respective  countries,  were  allowed 
again  to  enlist ;  a  permission  which  many  em- 
braced. A  strong  detachment  under  Parmenio 
was  sent  into  Hyrcania ;  Cenas,  who  had  been 
left  sick  at  Susa,  was  commanded  to  march 
with  all  convenient  speed  into  Parthia;  while 
the  king,  with  a  well-appointed  army,  advanced 
with  incredible  expedition 'o  in  pursuit  of  Da- 
rius. Haying  passed  the  Caspian  Straito,  he 
was  met  by  Bagistanes,  a  Babylonian  of  distinc- 
tion, who  acquainted  him  that  Bessns,  gover- 
nor of  Bactria,  in  conjunction  with  Nabarzanes, 
an  officer  in  Darius's  cavalry,  and  Barzaentes, 
satrap  of  the  barbarous  Drangie  and  Arachoti, 
had  thrown  aside  all  respect  for  a  prince,  who 
was  no  longer  an  object  of  fear.  Upon  this  in- 
telligence, Alexander  declared  expedition  to  be 
more  necessary  than  ever.  Having,  therefore, 
left  the  heavy-armed  troops  and  baggage  under 
the  command  of  Craterus,  he  hastened  forward 


Jttstlj  raneettfd  that  Alexander  would  march  hit  army, 
and  directinf  hit  eouna  over  ihe  Armenian  mountain*  into 
Media.  Arrian,  p.  83.  Diodorus,  1.  rrii.  p.  538.  agreea 
with  Arrian.  The  erron  of  CordoS}  1.  v.  e.  i.  are  too  ab- 
aurd  to  merit  refutation. 

8  The  foundation  of  thit  hope  waf,  that  a  reroH  might 
brealt  out  in  the  Macedonian  army;  linee  the  more  and  the 
richer  provineet  Alexander  acquired,  hii  fieutenants  would 
have  the  greater  temptation  to  aspire  at  independence. 
Subsequent  events  will  Jnatify  the  reasonable  expectation 
of  Darius,  which  was  on  this  oceaiiion  disappointed. 

9  Arrian,  p.  06.  speaks  as  if  Ochus  had  been  Darius*s  im- 
mediate prrdpcessor,  nefleetinf  the  short  reign  of  Aroes, 
the  son  of  Ochus,  who  was  poisoned  soon  after  his  father 
by  the  punueb  Bagoas.  Dbdor.  xvii.  5.  Alien.  Var.  Hist 
VI.  8. 

10  Hts  marches  were  thirty-eight  and  forty  miles  a  day : 
•omalimet  more.  Xenophon*s  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and 
ArrUn*!  expedition  of  Alexander,  fnotaally  Ulqitnte  and 
coaCrn  Meii  other. 


with  a  few  select  band*,  encumbered  only  with 
their  arms  and  two  days'  provieiona.  Li  that 
space  of  time,  ha  reached  the  camp  from  which 
Bagistanes  had  deserted;  and  finding  some 
parties  of  the  enemy  there,  harnod  that  Darius, 
being  seized  and  bound,  was  actually  carried 
prisoner  in  his  chariot;  that  Bessua,in  whose 
province  this  treason  bad  been  committed,  had 
assumed  the  imperial  honours;  that  all  the 
Barbarians  (Artabassus  only  and  his  sons  ex. 
cepted")  already  acknowledged  the  usurper; 
that  the  Greek  mercenaries  preserved  their 
fidelity  inviolate ;  but  finding  themselves  unable 
to  prevent  the  flagitious  scenes  that  were  trans- 
acting, had  quitted  the  public  road,  and  retired 
to  the  mountains,  disdaining  not  only  to  parti* 
cipate  in  the  dengns,  but  even  to  share  the 
same  camp  with  the  traitors.  Alexander  far- 
ther learned,  that  should  he  pursue  Bessus  and 
his  associates,  it  waa  their  intention  to  maka 
peace  with  him  by  delivering  up  Darius;  hut 
should  he  cease  from  the  pursuit,  that  they  baa 
determined  to  collect  forces,  and  to  divide  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Olvmo  Having  received  this  inforfnatinii, 

cxu!^'  Alexander  marched  all  night,  and 
A  r  inn  ^^^  ^^^  ^  noon,  with  the  utmost 
speed,  but  without  overteking  the 
enemy.  He  therefore  dismounted  five  hundred 
of  his  cavalry,  placed  the  bravest  of  his  foot, 
completely  armed,  on  horseback;  and  com- 
manded Attains  and  Nicanor  to  pursue  iim 
great  road  which  Bessus  had  followed,  ad- 
vance in  person  with  his  chosen  band  by  a 
nearer  way,  which  was  almost  desert,  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  water.  The  natives  of  the 
country  were  his  guides.  From  the  close  of 
the  evening  till  day-break  he  had  rode  near 
fifl^  miles,  when  he  first  discovered  the  enemy 
flying  in  disorder,  and  unarmed.  Probably  to 
facilitate  their  own  escape,  Satibananes  and 
Barzaeutes  stabbed  Darius,  and  then  rode  away 
with  Bessus,  accompanied  by  six  hundred 
horse.  Notwithstending  the  celerity  of  Alex« 
ander,  the  unhappy  Darius  expired  before  the 
conqueror  beheld  him.*'  Darius  was  the  last 
king  of  the  house  of  Hystaspes,  and  the  tenth 
in  succession  to  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus.  That 
he  was  neither  brave  nor  prudent,  his  conduct 
sufBciently  evinces;  but  the  uninterrupted  chain 
of  his  calamities  would  have  prevented  him 
(had  he  been  otherwise  inclined)  from  imitot- 
ing  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  too  many  of 
his  predecessors.  i> 

In  this  important  stege  of  his  fortune,  Alex- 
ander displayed  tmder  sympathy  with  afflic- 


1 1  Such  is  the  simnle  narration  of  Arrian.  The  flclioaa 
related  by  Plutarch  in  Alexand.  et  Curtius,  1.  v.  e.  xii.  ct 
Justin,  1.  xi.  e.  xv.  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  snd  all 
of  them  betray  the  'lesire  to  contrast  the  exultation  and  de- 
pression of  the  fortime  of  Darius.  "  He  was  chained,*'  says 
Curtius,  "with  golden  fetters:  but  laid  in  a  dirtv  earf, 
covered  with  ra«r  hides.**  His  harangue  In  praiM*  er  Alex- 
ander would  bfi  m* ral  ani  affectiqg,  were  it  not  totally  im- 
probable. 

19  Arrian  mnkrs  this  Judicious  observation,  winch  proves 
the  futility  of  the  Oriental  traditions  representine  Hnriue  as 
a  monster  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  See  D*Hcrbclot.  Bibl. 
Orientale,  art  I>arab.  p.  S85.  Should  the  fashionable  scep< 
tieism  of  the  times  hesitate  b4>iween  these  authorities,  the 
reader  has  only  to  ask,  what  Oriental  historian  has  relate^ 
the  transaetions  of  Darius  with  tbo  iUlneas  and  accaracy  ab 
compiouow  in  Aniaol 
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tion,  wftrm  Mt««m  of  fidelity^  *nd  just  hatred 
of  traaMm.  He  gave  orden,  that  the  body  of 
Darius  should  be  transported  to  Persia^  and  in- 
terred in  the  royal  maasoleom*  The  children 
of  the  deceased  pzince  were  uniformly  treated 
with  those  distinctions  which  belonged  to  their 
birth ;  and  Barcin^,'  his  eldest  daughter,  was 
finally  espoused  by  Alexander.  The  pardon  of 
the  Greek  meroenaries,  who  were  admitted  into 
the  Macedonian  service,  and  the  honourable  re> 
oeptien  of  Artabaxus  and  his  sons,  well  became 
the  character  of  a  prince,  who  could  diwsem 
and  reward  the  merit  of  his  enemies.  Alexan- 
der then  pursued  the  murderers  of  Darius 
through  the  inhospitable  territories  of  the  Aiii 
and  ZarangBi,and  in  two  days  accomplished  a 
journey  of  six  hundred  furlongs.  Having  re- 
eeived  the  submission  of  Aomos'  and  Bactra, 
he  passed  the  deep  and  rapid  Oxns,  and  learn- 
ed, on  the  eastern  banks  of  this  river,  that  Bes- 
sua,  who  had  betrayed  his  master,  had  been 
betrayed  in  hb  turn  by  Spitamenes.  The  for- 
mer was  surprised  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
treated  with  a  barbarity*  better  merited  by  his 
own  crimes,  than  becoming  the  character  of 
Alexander. 

Spitamenes  succeeded  to  his  ambition  and 
danger.  In  pursuit  of  this  daring  rebel,  the 
resentment  ot  Alexander  hurried  him  through 
the  vast  but  undescribed^  provinces  of  Aria, 
Bactria,  Sogdiana,  and  other  less  considerable 
divisions  of  the  southern  region  of  Tartary. 
OlvmD  '^®  ™**"  northern  and  indepen- 

r.  ^'  dent  tribes  of  that  immense  coun- 
?|j  J  try,  whose  pastoral  life  formed  an 
jL  A  '  admirable  preparation  for  war,  ven- 
S28.  hs9  tured  to  take  arms  against  a  con- 
^^  •  queror  who  hovered  on  the  frontier 
of  their  plains,  and  whose  camp  tempted  them 
with  the  prospect  of  a  rich  plunder.  The  policy 
of  Spitamenes  inflamed  their  courage,  and  ani- 
mated their  hopes.  These  rude  nations,  and 
this  obscure  leader,  proved  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  with  whom  Alexander  ever  had  to 
contend.  Sometimes  they  faced  him  in  the 
field,  and  after  obstinately  resisting,  retreated 
skilfully.  Though  never  vanquished,  Alexan- 
der obtained  many  dear-bought  victories.  The 
Scythians,  on  several  occasions,  surprised  his 
advanced  parties,  and  interrupted  his  convoys. 
The  abruptness  of  their  attack  was  only  equal- 
led by  the  celerity  of  their  retreat;  their  num- 
bers, their  courage,  and  their  stratagems,  all 
rendered  them  formidable.^  But  the  enlighten- 


bT  

8  Ws  •b«n  maet  with  another  place  of  this  name,  be- 
tween the  Suaatue  and  the  Indoa. 

3  He  waa  atripped  naked,  whipped,  ihanerullj  mutilat- 
ed, Ac.  Arrian  arraif na  thow  erueltiei  aa  unworthy  of  the 
Grecian  eharaeter:  but  he  warmly  approve*  the  puniah- 
isg  of  Bemua,  and  the  other  murderen  of  Darioa. 

4  The  erroneoue  geogrephT  of  the  ancienta  is  labortonilv 
eempared  with  aubaequent  duiooTeriea,  in  the  learned  work 
entitled  Examen  dea  Anciens  Hiatorlena  d* Alexandra;  and 
may  be  aenn  at  one  glanee.  by  eomparing  th<?  maps,  oaually 
preflxed  to  (Xointna  Curtioa,  with  the  admirable  mapa  of 
D^Auvtlle. 

5  In  one  action,  Anian  telta  us,  that  only  fortv  Maaedo- 
nlan  horaemen,  and  three  hundred  foot,  escaped.  Arrian, 
L  ir.  Ourtiui  mentiooa  another,  afker  which  it  waa  made 
death  to  divulge  the  number  of  the  slain.  Curtiua,  I.  vii.  c. 
vit.  Alexsodar  was  not  present  in  sither  of  th<>se  engaire- 
raents ;  but  in  a  third  battle,  related  bv  Arrian,  the  Maeedo- 
ntana  were  at  first  repelled,  many  of  thom  woumlcd,  and 
the  king  itruek  with  an  anew,  which  broke  the  fibvie,  or 


ed  intrepidity,  and  inimitable  discipline  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  finally  prevailed  over 
Barbarian  craft,  and  desultory  fury.  Not  con- 
tented with  repelling  his  enemies,  Alexander 
crossed  the  Iaxartes,and  defeated  the  Scythians^ 
on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river.  This  vic- 
tory was  sufiicient  for  his  renown ;  and  the  ur- 
gency of  his  affairs  soon  recalled  him  from  an 
mhospitable  desert. 
Qj  The  provinces  between  the  Cas- 

"™2*  P****  *°*^  ^^*  laxaries  twice  rebelled, 
^r  327  *"**  twice  were  reduced  to  submis- 
.  gj^jj^  ipjjg  Barbarians  fighting  sing- 
ly were  successively  subdued;  their  bravest 
troops  were  gradually  intermixed  in  the  Mace- 
donian ranks ;  and  Alexander,  thus  continually 
reinforced  by  new  numbers,  was  enabled  to 
overawe  those  extensive  countries,  by  dividing 
his  army  into  five  formidable  brigades,  com- 
manded by  Hephiestion,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas, 
Cenus,'  and  himself.  Near  Gabc,  a  fortress 
of  Sogdiana,  Ceenus  attacked  and  defeated  Spi- 
tamenes. The  Sogdians  and  Bactrians  deserted 
their  unfortunate  general,  and  surrendered  their 
arms  to  the  conqueror.  The  Massagetie  and 
other  Scythians,  having  plundered  the  camp  of 
their  allies,  fled  with  Spitamenes  to  the  desert; 
but  being  apprised,  that  the  Macedonians  pre- 
pared to  pursue  them,  they  slew  this  active  and 
daring  chief,  whose  courage  deserved  a  better 
fate ;  and  in  hopes  of  making  their  own  peace, 
sent  his  head  to  the  conqueror. 
Q.  Afler  the  death  of  Spitamenes, 

?.™E*        the  enemy  feebly  resisted  Alexan- 

A*C  327  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^P*°  country;  but  in 
*  '  *  the  provinces  of  Sogdiana  and  Pa- 
retacene,  two  important  fortresses,  long  deem- 
ed impregnable,  still  bade  defiance  to  the  inva- 
der. Into  the  former,  Oxyartcs  the  Bactrian, 
who  headed  the  rtbtUUm  (for  so  the  Macedooi- 
ans  termed  tlie  brave  defence  of  the  Bactrians,) 
had  placed  his  wife  and  children.     The  rock 


lesser  bone  of  hia  leg.  The  Macedonians,  however,  rallied, 
and  totally  defeated  the  enemy.    Arrian,  1.  iii.  aub  fin. 

6  Before  Alexander  paractl  tlie  laxartes,  he  received  an 
embaasy  probably  from  the  .4 Ken  Scythians.  Their  ora- 
tion, omitted  bv  all  the  Greek  writers,  is  preeerved  in  Cur- 
tius,  I.  vii.  c.  viti.  It  is  remarkable  for  toe  bold  elevated 
style,  in  which  these  Barbarians  dtsplny  their  own  adrsn- 
ribe  the  deairoetive  ambition  of  the  in 


tages,  and  describe  i 

In  both  respects,  it  agrees  with  the  admirable  baran^  o/ 
the  Caledonian  chieAain  Galgacos,  in  Taeitus's  Life  of 
Agrieola.  But  the  glowing  sentiments  of  ihoee  independent 
and  high-minded  nations  are  invigorated  by  the  brevity  ef 
Tacitus,  and  weakened  by  the  difTusivenesa  of  Corttus. 
Both  orations  abound  in  metaphors.  "  Great  trees,*'  say  the 
Scythiana  to  Alexander,  "  require  l««ig  time  to  grow :  the 
labour  of  a  few  hours  levels  them  with  the  sronnd.  Take 
care,  lest,  in  climbins  to  the  top,  you  should  Mi  with  the 
branches  which  you  have  seised.  Graap  Fortune  with  both 
your  hands ;  she  is  slippery,  and  cannot  be  confined.  Oer 
countrymen  describe  her  without  Ibet,  with  hands  only,  and 
wings.  Those  to  whom  she  stretohes  out  her  hand,  sbs  s^ 
lows  not  to  touch  her  wings.  Rein  your  proaperitv,  that  you 
may  more  eaailv  manage  it.  Our  poverty  will  be  swifttf 
than  your  army  loaded  with  spoil.  We  range  the  plain  sad 
the  forest;  we  ditedain  to  serTe,and  desire  nottocommaod. 
The  figurative  style  of  the  Scythians  is  sufficiently  coofonsot 
to  the  manners  of  barbarotia  nations.  Bee  Principii  di  Sei- 
ensa  nuova,  vol.  {.  p.  150,  et  aeq.  Bee  likewiae  ehapien 
fifth  and  sixth  or  the  present  History.  Lc  Clerc,  therefors, 
speaks  with  equal  ignorance  and  severity,  when,  in  arraifo- 
ing  the  fidelity  of  Cnrllus.  he  says,  "Bcjiiha  ipsi,  omniaia 
literarum  riides,  rhetoiioo  calamistro  inusti,  in  medium  pro- 
deunt."    Judic.  Curt.  p.  3S6. 

7  Artabazui,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Darius,  and  aftsi^ 
wards  the  fVlend  of  Alexander,  was  juioed  10  the  oomosAd 
wiibCienut.   Arriss. 
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was  steep,  rugged,  almost  inaooeastbie,  and  pro* 
Tided  with  com  for  a  long  siege.  The  deep 
snow,  by  which  it  was  sarrounded,  increased 
the  difficulty  of  assaulting  it,  and  supplied  the 
garrison  with  water.  Alexander,  having  sum- 
moned  the  Bactrians  to  surrender,  was  asked 
in  derision.  Whether  he  had  furnished  himself 
with  winged  soldiers?  This  insolence  picqued 
his  pride ;  and  he  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  place,  with  whatever  difficulties 
and  dangers  his  undertaking  might  be  attended. 
This  resolution  was  consonant  to  his  charac- 
ter. His  success  in  arms,  owing  to  the  re- 
sources of  his  active  and  comprehensive  mind, 
sometimes  encouraged  him  to  enterprises,  neither 
justified  by  necessity,  nor  warranted  by  pru- 
dence. Fond  of  war,  not  only  as  an  instrument 
of  ambition,  but  as  an  art  in  which  he  gloried 
to  excel,  he  began  to  regard  the  means  as  more 
valuable  than  the  end,  and  sacrificed  the  lives 
of  his  men  to  military  experiments,  alike  ha- 
zardous and  useless :  yet,  on  the  present  occasion, 
sound  policy  seems  to  have  directed  his  mea- 
sures. Having  determined  soon  to  depart  from 
those  provinces,  he  might  judge  it  imprudent  to 
leave  an  enemy  behind :  it  miffht  seem  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  seeds  of  uiture  rebellion; 
and,  by  exploits  unexampled  and  almost  incre- 
dible, to  impress  such  terror  of  his  name,  as 
would  astonish  and  overawe  his  more  distant 
and  warlike  dependencies. 

Alexander  carefully  examined  the  Sogdian 
fortress,  and  proposed  a  reward  of  twelve  ta- 
lents* to  the  man  who  should  first  mount  the 
top  of  the  rock  on  which  it  was  situated.  The 
second  and  third  were  to  be  proportionably  re- 
warded, and  even  the  last  of  ten  was  to  be  gra- 
tified with  the  sum  of  three  hundred  darics. 
The  hopes  of  this  recompence,  which,  in  the 
conception  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians, 
was  equally  honourable  and  lucrative,  stimulate 
ed  the  love  of  adventure,  so  conspicuous  in  both 
nations.  Three  hundred  men,  carefully  selected 
from  the  whole  army,  were  furnished  with 
ropes  made  of  the  strongest  flax,  and  with  iron 
pins  used  in  pitching  tents.  They  were  like- 
wise provided  with  small  pieces  of  linen,  which, 
being  joined  together,  might  serve  as  a  signal. 
Thus  equipped,  they  proceeded  at  the  close  of 
evening  towards  the  most  abrupt  side  of  the 
rock,  and  therefore  the  most  likely  to  be  un- 
guarded. By  driving  the  iron  pins  into  con- 
gealed snow,  and  then  fastening  to  them  the 
ropes,  they  graduallyjioisted  themselves  up  the 
mountain.  In  this  extraordinary  enterprise, 
thirty  men  perished,  whose  bodies  were  so 
profoundly  buried  in  the  snow,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  most  diligent  search,  they  could 
never  afterwards  be  recovered.  By  this  simple 
contrivance,  those  daring  adventurers  gained 
the  summit  of  the  rocks,  which  overlooked  the 
fortress ;  and  waving  their  signal  in  the  morn- 
ing, were  discovered  by  Alexander.  At  this 
joyous  sight,  he  summoned  the  besieged  to  sur- 
render to  his  winged  soldiers.  The  Bcu-barians 
beheld  and  trembled;  terror  multiplied  the 
number  of  their  enemies,  and  represented  them 


as  completely  armed ;  Alexander  was  invited  to 
take  possession  of  the  fortress.^ 

This  obscure  and  even  nameless  castle  con- 
tained Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  and 
deemed,  next  to  the  spouse  of  Darius,  the  great- 
est beauty  in  the  East.  Alexander  admired 
her  form  and  her  accomplishments;  but  even 
in  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  the  intoxication  of 
prosperity, his  generous  mind  disdained  tlie  cruel 
rights  of  a  conqueror,  as  justified  by  the  max- 
ims and  example  of  his  age  and  country.  With 
a  moderation  and  self-command,  wortliy  tlie 
scholar  of  Aristotle,  he  declined  the  embraces 
of  his  captive,  till  his  condescending  affection 
raised  her  to  the  throne,  choosing  rather  to  of- 
fend the  prejudices  of  the  Macedoaians,  tlian  to 
transgress  the  laws  of  humanity  Jo 


Olymp. 


In   Bactria,    Alexander    learned 


8  AboTt  80002.  sqasl  in  tsIos  to  near  90,0001.  in  tbo  prs- 


cxiii  2  ^^^^  *^®  Paraetacfie  were  in  arms, 

A  C  327  ^^^  ^^^  many  of  his  most  danger- 
ous enemies  had  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  fortress  or  rock  of  Chorienes.  Upon 
this  intelligence,  he  hastened  to  the  Panetacene. 
The  height  of  the  rock,  which  was  every  where 
steep  and  craggy,  he  found  to  be  near  three 
miles,  and  its  circumference  above  seven.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  at 
such  distance  from  the  base  as  placed  the  gar- 
rison beyond  thq  reach  of  missile  weapons.  Al- 
exander gave  orders  that  the  fir  trees,  of  extra- 
ordinary height,  which  surrounded  the^  moun- 
tain, should  be  cut  down,  and  formed  into  lad- 
ders, by  means  of  which,  his  men  descending 
the  ditch,  drove  huge  piles  into  the  bottom. 
These,  being  placed  at  proper  distances,  were 
covered  with  hurdles  of  ozier  consolidated  with 
earth.  In  this  occupation  his  whole  army  were 
employed  by  turns,  night  and  day.  The  Bar- 
barians at  first  derided  this  seemingly  useless 
labour.  But  their  insults  were  soon  answered 
by  Macedonian  arrows.  By  these,  and  other 
missile  weapons,  the  Macedonians,  who  were 
carefully  protected  by  their  coverings,  so  much 
annoyed  the  besieged,  that  the  latter  became 
desirous  to  capitulate.  For  this  purpose,  Cho- 
rienes,  from  whom  the  place  derived  its  name, 
desired  to  converse  with  Oxyartes  the  Bactrian, 
who,  since  the  taking  of  his  wife  and  children, 
had  submitted  to  Alexander.  His  request  be- 
ing granted,  Oxyartes  strongly  exhorted  him  to 
surrender  his  fortress  and  himself,  assuring  him 
of  Alexander's  goodness,  of  which  his  own 
treatment  furnished  an  eminent  example,  and 
declaring  that  no  place  was  impregnable  to 
such  troops  and  such  a  general.  Chorienes  pru- 
dently followed  this  advice;  and,  by  his  speedy 
submission,  not  only  obtained  pardon,  but  gain- 
ed the  friendship  of  Alexander,  who  again  en- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  his  fortress, 
and  the  government  of  his  province.  The  vast 
magazines  of  com,  meat,  and  wine,  collected  by 
the  Par«etac8B  for  a  long  siege,  afforded  a  sea- 
sonable supply  to  the  Macedonian  army,  espe- 
cially during  the  severity  of  winter,  in  a  country 
covered  with  snow  many  feet  deep.^^ 

By  such  memorable  achievements,  Alexander 
subdued  the  nations  between  the  Caspian  sea, 
the  river  laxartes,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  moun- 


9  Arrian,  p.  91,  «t  Mq.        10  Ibid.        11  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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Uini,  which  rapply  the  aonrcM  of  Che  ladiu 

and  the  Gangres.  In  the  eonduot  of  this  remote 
aad  dangerous  war,  the  great  abilitiee  of  the 
general  were  conspicuoiudj  distuiguiehed.  His 
example  taught  the  troops  to  despise  hunger, 
fatigue,  cold,  and  danger;  neither  rugged  mounr 
tains,  nor  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  nor  wounds, 
nor  sicluieBB,  could  interrupt  his  progress,  or 
abate  his  actinty  :  his  courage  exposed  him  to 
dttficnlties,  from  which  he  was  extricated  by 
ne^v  efforts  of  courage,  which,  in  any  other 
commander  would  have  passed  for  temerity. 
Amidst  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  obstinate 
sieges,  bloody  batUes,  and  dear-bought  victo- 
ries, he  still  respected  the  rights  of  mankind, 
and  practise  the  mild  virtues  of  humanity. 
The  conquered  nations  enjoyed  their  ancient 
laws  and  privileges;  the  rigours  of  despotism 
were  sof\ened ;  arts  and  industry  encouraged ; 
and  the  proudest  Macedonian  governors  com- 
pelled, by  the  authority  and  example  of  Alex- 
ander, to  observe  the  rules  of  justice  towards 
their  meanest  subjects.^  To  bridle  the  fierce 
inhabitants  of  the  Scythian  plains,  he  founded 
cities,  and  established  colonies  on  the  banks  of 
the  laxartes  and  the  Oxus ;  and  those  destruo- 
tive  campaigns,  usually  ascribed  to  his  restless 
activity  and  blind  ambition,  appeared  to  the 
discernment  of  this  extraordinary  man,  not  only 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  conquests  which 
he  had  already  made,  but  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  more  remote  and  splendid  expeditions 
which  he  still  purposed  to  undertake;  and 
which,  as  will  appear  in  the  succeeding  chapter, 
he  performed  with  singular  boldness  and  unex- 
ampled success. 
Olvmo  During  theT  three  first  years  that 

^  ?'  the  invincible  heroism  of  Alexander 
A  C  330  ^^°™ph®^  ^^  ^^  East,  the  firm  vi- 
'  gilance  of  Antipater  repressed  re- 
bellion in  Greece.  But  the  attention  of  that 
general  being  diverted,  by  a  revolt  in  Thrace, 
from  the  affairs  of  the  southern  provinces,  the 
Lacediemonians,  instigated  by  the  warlike  am- 
bition of  their  king  Agis,  ventured  to  exert  that 
hostility  against  Macedon  which  they  had  long 
felt  and  expressed.  Reinforced  by  some  com- 
munities of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  impru- 
dently listened  to  their  counsels,  the  allied  army 
amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  men.  An- 
tipater, haying  checked  the  insurrection  in 
Thrace,  hastened  into  the  Grecian  peninsula 
with  a  superior  force,  and  defeated  the  con- 
federates in  a  battle,  which  proved  fatal  to  king 
Apis,  and  three  thousand  Peloponnesian  troops. 
The  vanquished  were  allowed  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  implore  the  clemency  of  Alexander. 
From  that  generous  prince,  the  rebellious  re- 
publics received  promise  of  pardon,  on  con- 
dition that  they  punished  with  due  severity 
the  authors  of  an  onprovoked  and  ill-judged  re- 
volt.> 

From  this  period,  till  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Greece  enjoyed,  above  eight  years,  an  unusual 
degree  of  tranquillity  and  happiness.  The  sus- 
picious and  severe  temper  of  Antipater  was  re- 
strained by  the  commands  of  his  master,  who, 


1  PlaUtrefa,  Arrian,  et  Curtias,  paMini. 

9  Diodorai,  1. xr\L  0,997.    Cartnui L n.  o.  1. 


provided  the  several  repuElios  sent  him  their 
appointed  contingents  of  men  to  reinforce  his 
armies,  was  unwilling  to  exact  from  them  any 
farther  mark  of  submission.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  indulgent  sovereign,  to  the  glory 
of  whose  conquests  they  were  associated,  the 
Greeks  still  preserved  the  forms,  and  displayed 
the  imare,  of  that  free  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, whose  spirit  had  animated  their  ancestors. 
Olvmo  While  Alexander  punned  the 

^^j  2.  murderers  of  Darius,  Athens  was 

A  C  330  ^^^^^^  ^'^^  spectators  from  the 
.  i^.  jju.  neighbouring  republics,  to  behold 
that  intellectual  conflict  between  JCschines  and 
Demosthenes,  whose  rivalship  in  power  and 
fame  had  long  divided  the  afifections  of  their 
countrymen.  In  consequence  of  a  decree  pro- 
posed by  Ctesiphon,  Demosthenes,  as  above 
mentioned,  had  been  honoured  with  a  golden 
crown,  as  the  reward  of  his  political  merit. 
His  adversary  had,  even  before  the  death  of 
Philip,  denounced  the  author  of  this  decree  as 
a  violator  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  1.  Be- 
cause he  had  decreed  public  honours  to  a  man 
actually  entrusted  with  the  public  money,  and 
who  had  not  yet  passed  hisaccounts.  S.  Because, 
contrary  to  law,  he  had  advised  that  the  crown 
conferred  on  Demosthenes,  should  be  proclaim- 
ed in  the  theatre.  3.  Because  the  boasted  ser- 
vices of  Demosthenes  had  ended  in  pablic  dis- 
grace and  ruin ;  and  that,  instead  of  being 
rewarded  with  a  crewn,  he  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished as  a  traitor.  Various  cirenmstanoes, 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  explain,  prevented 
this  important  cause  from  being  heard  by  the 
Athenians,  till  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  The  triumph  of  the  Macedonians 
seemed  to  promise  every  advantage  to  .fischi- 
nes,  who  had  long  been  the  partisan  of  Philip, 
and  of  his  magnanimous  son ;  and  who,  by  a 
stroke  aimed  at  Ctesiphon,  meant  chiefly  to 
wound  Demosthenes,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
both. 

In  the  oration  of  ^schines,  we  find  the  united 
powers  of  reason  and  argument,  combined  with 
the  most  splendid  eloquence.  Yet  the  persua- 
nve  vehemence  of  Demosthenes  prevailed  in 
the  contest.  The  unexampled  exertions,'  by 
which  he  obtained  this  victory,  will  be  admired 
to  the  latest  ages  of  the  world.  To  what  an 
exalted  pitch  of  enthusiasm  must  the  orator 
have  raised  himself  and  his  audience,  when,  to 
justify  his  advising  the  fatal  battle  of  Chero- 
nea,  he  exclaimed,  **•  No,  my  fellow  citizens, 
you  have  not  erred ;  No !  I  swear  it  by  the 
manes  of  those  heroes,  who  fought  in  the  same 
cause  at  Marathon  and  Platca."  What  sab- 
lime  art  was  required  to  arrive,  by  jnst  degrees, 
at  this  extraordinary  sentiment,  which,  in  any 
other  light  than  the  inimitable  blaze  of  elo- 
quence with  which  it  was  su^ronnded,  would 
appear  altogether  excessive  and  gigantic  ! 

The  orator  not  only  justified  Ctesiphon  and 
himself,  but  procured  the  banishment  of  his  ad- 
versary, as  the  author  of  a  malignant  and  ca- 
lumnious accusation.  Honourable  as  this  tri- 
umph was,  Demosthenes  derived  more  solid 
glory  from  the  generous  treatment  of  his  van- 


"^  Bm  ths  Orat.  de  Coroo.  tbnMifhost 
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quished  rival.  Before  iEschines  set  lail,  be 
carried  to  him  a  purse  of  money,  which  he 
kindlj  compelled  him  to  accept ;  a  generosity 
which  made  the  banished  man  feel  severely  the 
weight  of  his  panishmeat)  and  aflbctingly  ob- 
B«frve^  **  How  deeply  must  I  regret  the  loss  of  a 
coontry,  in  whieh  enemies  are  more  generous 
than  friends  elsewhere !"  Aschines  retired  to 
the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  instituted  a  school  of 
eloquence,  which  flonrished  several  centuries. 
It  is  recorded,  that  having  read  to  his  scholars 
the  oration  which  occasioned  his  banishment, 
it  was  received  with  eztraordmary  applause. 
But  when  this  applause  was  redoubled  on  his 
reading  the  answer  of  Demosthenes,  he  was  so 
far  fW>m  testifying  envy,  that  he  exclaimed  to 
his  audience^  **What  would  have  been  your 
admiration,  had  you  heard  the  orator  himself!" 
Ql  Demosthenes  survived  Alezan- 

uiymp.  ^^^^  whose  magnanimity  disdained 
?'r  322  ^^  punish  an  enemy  whom  he  scarce- 
ly  regarded  as  dangerous.  But  this 
illustrious  Athenian  patriot  fell  a  prey  to  the 
more  suspicious  policy  of  Antipater.  At  the 
desire  of  that  prince  he  was  banished  Athens, 
tod  being  punned  by  Macedonian  assassins  to 
the  little  island  of  Calauria,  he  ended  his  life 
by  pobon.4 

It  may  be  thought,  that  the  conqueror  of  the 
Persian  empire  would  have  little  leisure,  or 
inclination,  to  attend  to  a  personal  dispute  be- 
tween two  Athenian  orators :  and  that  neither 
the  impeachment  nor  the  defence  of  Demos- 
thenes could  affect  his  pride  or  his  interest  It 
deserves  to  be  conndered,  however,  that  this 
ontUM'  was  the  inveterate,  and  lonj^  the  suocess- 
fhl,  opponent  ot  the  greatness  of  his  family ; 
ftnd  in  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign^  had  at- 
tmnpted,  with  more  courage,  indeed,  than  pru- 
dence, to  overturn  the  yet  unconsolidated  pillar 
of  his  fortune.  But  whatever  indifierenoe 
Alexander,  who  was  carefully  informed  of  the 
transactions  of  Greece,  might  testify  amidst 
the  honours  of  Demosthenes,  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved that  he  heaM  with  total  unconcern  the 


4  Pint  ifl  DewMth.  et  Laeiao.  Demoith.  Eneom. 


sentence  of  the  Athenian  people;  a  sentence 
which  reversed  the  decision  of  fortune,  and  ar* 
raigned  the  cruel  and  melancholy  triumph  of 
Philip  over  the  liberties  of  Greece.  That  he 
never  resented  the  indignity,  is  a  proof  of  his 
moderation ;  and  that  the  Athenians  could  ven- 
ture on  a  measure  so  offensive,  is  a  proof  of  the 
freedom  and  security  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  Macedonian  government 

Deprived  indeed  of  the  honour,  but  also  de- 
livered from  the  cares,  of  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  undisturbed  by  those  continual 
and  often  bloody  dissensions,  which  deform  the 
annals  of  their  tumultuous  liberty,  the  Greeks 
indulged  their  natural  propensity  to  the  social 
embellishments  of  life;  a  propensity  by  which 
they  were  honourably  distinguished  above  all 
other  nations  of  antiquity.  Their  innumerable 
shows,  festivals,  and  dramatic  entertainments, 
were  exhibited  with  more  pomp  than  at  any 
former  period.  The  schools  of  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians  were  frequented  hf  all  de- 
scriptions of  men.  Painting  and  statuary 
were  cultivated  with  equal  ardour  and  success. 
Many  improvements  were  made  in  the  sciences; 
and,  as  will  appear  more  fully  hereafter,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  still 
rivalled  the  taste  and  genius,  though  not  the 
spirit  and  virtue,  of  their  ancestors.  Yet  even 
in  this  degenerate  state,  when  patriotism  and 
true  valour  were  extinct,  and  those  vanquished 
republicans  had  neither  liberties  to  love,  nor 
country  to  defend,  their  martial  honours  were 
revived  and  brightened  by  an  association  with 
the  renown  of  their  conqueror.  Under  Alex- 
ander, their  exploits,  thouffh  directed  to  very 
different  purposes,  equalled^  perhaps  excelleo, 
the  boasted  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Platsa. 
By  a  singularity  peculiar  to  their  fortune,  the 
era  of  uieir  political  disgrace  coincides  with 
the  most  splendid  period  of  their  military  glory. 
Alexander  was  himself  a  Greek ;  his  king- 
dom had  been  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony ; 
and  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  nation,  he 
undertook  and  accomplished  the  most  extra- 
ordmaiy  enterprises  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 
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Tly  jast  Tiews  of  poUcj,  rather  than  the  mad- 
-^  nesa  of  ambition,  Alexander  was  carried  to 
the  rugged  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  lazartes. 
The  fierce  nations  of  those  inhospitable  regions 
Olvm  ^"^^^  ^  Ancient  times,  repeatedly 

ex  i  i!  overrun  the  more  wealthy  and 
A  *P  %r7  ^^^^  civilized  provinces  of  Asia. 
A.i^.  j^.  Without  diffusing  through  the  Scy- 
thian plains  the  terror  of  his  name,  the  con- 
queror would  not  have  securely  enjoyed  the 
splendour  of  Susa  and  Babylon ;  nor  without 
the  assistance  of  numerous  and  warlike  levies, 
raised  in  those  barbarous  countries,  could  he 
have  prudently  undertaken  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. For  this  remote  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise, he  prepared  early  in  the  spring;  Amyn- 
tas  being  appointed  governor  of  Bactria,  and 
entrusted  with  a  sufficient  strength  to  over- 
awe the  surrounding  provinces. 

With  all  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  Alex- 
ander hastened  southwards,  and  in  ten  days' 
march  traversed  the  Paropamisus,  a  link  of 
that  immense  chain  of  mountains,  reaching 
from  the  coast  of  Cilicia  to  the  sea  of  China. 
This  southern  belt,  distinguished  in  different 
portions  of  its  length  by  the  various  names  of 
Taurus,  Paropamisns,  Imaus,  and  Edmodus, 
the  Greeks  confounded '  with  the  northern 
chain,of  which  Scythian  Caucasus  is  a  part, and 
whose  remote  branches  extend  from  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Tar- 
tary.  Such  is  the  strong  frame  which  supports 
the  ponderous  mass  of  Asia.  The  intermediate 
space,  especially  towards  the  central  country 
of  Bukaria,  is  far  more  elevated  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Eastern  continent;  and  the  tower- 
ing heights  of  Paropamisus  had  hitherto  de- 
fended (if  we  except  the  obscure  expedition  of 
Darius)  the  feeble  majesty  of  India  against  the 
ravagers  of  the  earth.  The  difficulties  of  this 
celebrated  journey  have,  perhaps,  been  rather 
exaggerated  than  described,  by  the  historians 
of  Alexander.  Tet  our  indulgeuce  may  par- 
don the  fanciful  >  expressions  of  antiquity,  when 
we  read  in  the  work  of  a  modern  writer  of 
acknowledged  veracity,  *«  Those  mountains  are 
covered  with  ice;  the  cold  which  I  suffered  was 
extreme,  the  country  presents  a  melancholy 
image  of  death  and  horror."^ 

1  TheerrorsofDiodoruB,!.  xri.  p.  583.  and  of  Ourtiat, 
I  Tii  c.  iii.  are  avoided  by  Arrian,  1.  t.  p.  103.  and  by 
Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  794. 

9  Curtiua,  I.  vii.  e.  iii. 

3  8«^  '« le  Voyage  da  Pere  DesiderL"  It  waa  performod 
ia  tha  year  1715.    LeUraa  EdillanUM,  kv.  IdS. 


But  the  rugged  nature  of  the  countiy  was 
not  the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  Macedo- 
nians had  to  struggle.  The  northern  regions 
of  India  were  inhabited  in  ancient,  as  they  are 
still  in  modem  times,  by  men  of  superior 
strength  and  courage  i*  and  the  vigorous  resist- 
ance made  by  the  natives  of  those  parts,  ren- 
dered it  as  difficult  for  Alexander  to  penetrate 
into  the  Indian  peninsula  by  land,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  found  easy  by  the  maritime  pbwen 
of  Europe,  to  invade  and  subdue  the  unwar- 
like  inhabitants  of  its  coasts. 

The  experienced  leader  seems  to  have  con- 
ducted his  army  by  the  route  of  Candahar,  well 
knovm  to  the  caravans  of  Agra  and  Ispahan. 
Having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Copfaenes,  he 
divided  his  forces ;  the  greater  part  he  retained 
under  his  immediate  command ;  the  remunder 
were  detached,  under  HephsMtion  and  Perdic- 
cas,  to  clear  the  road  to  the  Indus,  and  to  make 
all  necessary  preparations  for  crossing  that  ri- 
ver. After  many  severe  conflicts,  he  subdued 
the  Aspii,  Thvnu,  Arasacl,  and  Assaceni; 
scoured  the  banks  of  the  Choas  and  Cophenes; 
expelled  the  Barbarians  from  their  fastnesses ; 
and  drove  them  towards  the  northern  moun- 
tains, which  supply  the  sources  of  the  Oxua 
and  the  Indus. 

Near  the  western  margin  of  the  latter,  one 
place,  defended  by  the  Baziri,  still  defied  his 
assaults.  This  place,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aomos,  afforded  refuge  not  only  to  the  Baziri, 
but  to  the  most  warlike  of  their  neighbours, 
afler  their  other  strong  holds  had  surrendered. 
From  its  description,  it  appears  to  have  been 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  long 
and  vigorous  defence.  Mount  Aomos  was  two 
hundred  furlongs  in  circuit ;  eleven  in  height, 
where  lowest ;  accessible  by  only  one  danger- 
ous path  cut  in  the  rock  by  art ;  containing, 
near  the  top,  a  plentiful  spring  of  water,  a 
thick  and  lofly  wood,  together  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  arable  land  to  employ  the  labour 
of  a  thousand  men.  An  emulation  of  glory 
prompted  Alexander  to  make  himself  master 
of  a  place,  which  fable  described  as  impregna^ 
ble  to  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity.'     By 


4  Arrian,  p.  97.  et  seq. 

5  Arrian,  p.  06.  who  sappriei  the  particular*  in  the  tAxt, 
sayt,  that  he  know*  not  whether  it  waa  the  Grecian,  Tv- 
rian,  or  Efryptian  Herculen,  wlio  laid  tie^**  unminrca^fauy 
to  AornoH^  He  doubts  whether  any  of  them  ctpf  peo^ 
tratiHl  to  India:  adding,  that  the  nnme  of  Herculr*  app(>aR 
to  him  io  have  been  employed,  on  this  occasion,  a*  on  many 
other*,  "ii(  *oftv^v  rav  xo^'tv,"  "asnn  oaUmtatioiM  fi»- 
tion." 
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tbe  Toluntoiy  anutaiioe  and  direction  of  some 
neighbouring  tribea,  hostile  to  the  Baziri,  Ptolo- 
my  ascended  part  of  the  rock  uoperceiTed; 
Alexander,  with  his  usual  diligence,  raised  a 
mounti  erected  his  engines,  and  prepared  to  an- 
noy the  enemy.  But,  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  empioy  the  resources  of  his  genius, 
by  which  he  had  taken  places  still  stronger  than 
Aomoe,  the  garrison  sent  a  herald,  under  pre- 
tence of  surrendering  on  terms,  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  during 
the  whole  day,  and  in  the  night  to  effect  their 
escape.  Alexander,  who  suspected  this  inten- 
tion, met  their  art  with  similar  address.  Pa- 
tiently waiting  till  the  Indians  descended  the 
mountain,  he  took  possession  of  the  Mrong 
hold  which  they  had  abandoned,  having  pre- 
viously posted  a  proper  detachment  to  inter* 
cept  the  fugitives,  and  punish  their  perfidy. 

The  Macedonians  proceeded  southward  from 
Aomos,  into  the  country  between  the  Cophenes 
and  the  Indus.  In  this  fertile  district,  the  army 
an  it  advanced  towards  Mount  Meros  and  the 
celebrated  Nysa,  was  met  by  a  deputation  from 
the  citizens  of  that  places  which  (could  we  be- 
lieve historic  flattery)  had  been  founded  in  the 
heroic,  or  rather  in  the  fabulous  ages,  by  a 
Grecian  colony  established  by  Bacchus  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  his  conquests.  These 
wandering  Greeks,  might  we  indulge  for  a  m<^ 
ment  the  supposition  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nysa  were  really  entitled  to  that  name,  appear 
in  this  Indian  soil  to  have  degenerated  from  the 
courage,  while  they  preserved  the  policy,  the 
eloquence,  and  the  artifices,  of  their  European 
brethren.  Being  immediately  conducted  to 
Alexander,  who  had  just  sat  down  in  his  tent, 
covered  with  fweat  and  dust,  and  still  lurroed 
with  his  casque  and  lauce,  th^  testified  great 
honK>r  at  his  aspect,  and  threw  themselves  pros- 
trate on  the  ground.  The  king  having  raised 
them  from  wis  humiliating  posture,  and  ad* 
dressed  them  with  his  usual  condesoensioo, 
they  recovered  sufficient  boldness  to  entreat 
him  to  spare  their  country  and  their  liberties 
for  the  sake  of  Bacchus  thcor  founder.  In  proof 
of  this  allegation,  they  insisted  on  the  name 
Nysa,  derived  from  the  nurse^  of  Bacchus,  and 
on  the  abundance,  not  only  of  vines  and  laurel, 
but  of  ivy  which  grew  in  their  territory,  and  in 
no  other  part  of  India.  Alexander,  willing  to 
admit  a  pretension,  which  might  attest  to  suc- 
ceeding ages  that  he  had  carried  his  conquests 
still  farther  than  Bacchus,^  readily  granted  their 
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request.  Having  un4erailood  that  Nysa  was 
governed  by  an  aristoocaoy,  he  demanded,  as 
hostages^  a  hundred  of  their  principal  citizens, 
and  three  hundred  of  their  cavalry.  This  de- 
mand excited  the  smile  of  Acuphis,  who  headed 
the  embassy.  Alexander  asked  him,  ^  At  what 
he  smiled?**  He  replied,  ^^O  king!  you  are 
welcome  to  three  hundred  of  our  horsemen, 
and  more,  should  you  think  proper.  But  can 
you  believe  it  possible  that  any  city  should  long 
continue  safe,  after  losing  a  hundred  of  its  most 
virtuous  citizens  ?  Instead  of  one  hundred  of 
the  beet,  should  you  be  contented  with  two 
hundred  of  the  worst  men  in  Nysa,  be  assured 
that,  at  your  return,  you  will  find  this  country 
in  aa  flourishing  a  condition  as  when  you  left 
it."  Pleased  with  his  address,  Alexander  re- 
mitted his  demand  of  the  magistrates ;  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  cavalry,  and  by  the  son 
and  nephew  of  Acuphis,  who  were  ambitious 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  such  an  accom- 
plished general. 

The  transactions  which  we  have  described^ 
and  a  march  of  sixteen  days  from  the  Oxus  to 
the  Indus,  allowed  time  for  Hephsstion  and 
Perdiocas  to  make  the  preparations  necessary 
for  passing  the  latter  river,  most  probably  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.*  On  the  eastern  bank,  Alex» 
ander  received  the  submission  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes.  Of  these,  Taxiles,  who  was 
the  most  considerable,  brought,  besides  other 
valuable  presents,  the  assistance  of  seven  thou* 
sand  Indian  horse,  and  surrendered  his  capital. 


6  The  retpect  abown  b?  the  Greek*  to  their  nartea  it 
wall  known,  and  is  attwlM  by  the  iraffediaM.    In  thia  re- 


spect, the  modem  Ofoeka  acill  imitate  dieir  aneeatora.   The 

*     ^  to  signify  a  norae,  pfoperly  deqotoa  "  a  ae- 

See  Mr.  Goy'a  Voyage  Litleratre  de  la 


eood  mother.*' 


7  Eratoatbenea  tbe  Cyrenean,  and  many  other  ancieot 
writera,  asaerted,  that  the  fictiona  concerning  Bacchat'a  ex- 
pedition to  the  Eaat,  were  invented  by  the  flatterera  of  Al- 
exander. But  Straho  justlr  obaorvea  that  the  belier  of  that 
expedition  long  praceded  the  age  of  tbe  eon  of  PbUip.  To 
Juitifr  thia  obaerration,  he  citea  the  veraea  of  Sophodea 
and  Euripidea.  The  latter  of  these  poeta^  in  the  proiorne 
to  his  Baech^y  introdocea  Bacchas,  saymg,  that  he  had 
come  to  Thebes,  and  adorned  with  Tioea  the  templa  ef 
Bemele. 

e^vyvv  Tl,  Tlttrmv  V  i|XtaCXi(TOU(  irX««,«f, 
%mzrftm  t«  Ti*a(s,  t«»  ti  ^wos«*;m*  x4«ve 

3L 


A0-l»V  Ti  W»T»Vf  It  THf '  »Knvf»9  «iXa 

Kf  iTM(,  fnyuTtt  Xxxiiri  t»fC»f»i(  9*  0/I9V 

"LeftTiof  tbe  golden  fields  of  the  Lydians,the  sun-beat 
plftins  of  Phrygia  and  Persia,  tbe  Baetrian  forUessss,  and 
the  wintry  srurnis  of  the  Medes— havtog  oTerrun  tijippy 
Arabia,  and  tbe  maritime  provinces  of  Asia,  crowned  with 
fair  lurroted  cities,  inhabited  by  mingled  Greeks  and  Bar- 
bariana."  Sophocles  mentions  Nysa  in  particular,  tf^r^tr* 
KKttvnv  KvTvmv,  Vide  Straho,  ff  xt.  p.  687.  Notwith- 
standing snch  respectable  anthorities  for  the  vulgar  tradi- 
tion, both  Strabo  and  Arrian  treat  the  expedition  of  Bac- 
chus to  India  as  a  fable;  the  geographer  on  the  foUowiof 
grounds:  1.  Because  the  relations  of  authors  on  this  sub- 
ject are  totally  inconsistent  3.  Because  many  of  the  wri- 
ters who  accompanied  Alexander  are  altogether  silent  con* 
ceming  this  matter.  3.  Because  the  intermediate  coantriea 
between  Greece  and  India,  possess  no  monuments  of  this 
pretended  ex|)edttion.  Strabo,  p.  668.  The  philosopher 
and  historian  discovers  his  sentiments  to  be  the  same  %ritfc 
Strabo^s.  but  ex  pi  esses  himself  with  more  tenderness  fer 
the  popular  superstition,  concluding,  "ovx  aMfiCii  fgiTao-r^v 
Xfn  iivac  Toiv  vjrtf  TOv  0«io«,  1%  v-aXMtow,  /UftvStv/tivmv  ;** 
"  that  the  traditions  of  the  aneienta  eoneeming  the  gods 
ought  not  to  be  too  carefully  siAed.**  Arrian,  p.  101.  Aa 
observation  which  might  have  merited  the  attention  of 
Ihoae  who,  in  later  times,  have  ventured  to  explain  hblo- 
ricaUy,  or  to  analyxe,  tbe  Grecian  mythology. 

8  Arrian,  p.  100  and  103,  leavea  it  uncertain  in  what 
manner  tbe  bridge  was  constructed.  Neither  that  accurate 
writer,  nor  the  other  careless  describers  of  the  exploiu  of 
Alexander,  ascertain  the  pass  of  the  Indus,  at  which  the 
Macedonians  crossed  that  river.  Major  Rennel,  late  sur- 
veyor-general of  Bengal,  has  the  following  observations  in 
his  excellent  Memoir  on  the  Map  of  Indostan :  "  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that  Alexander  croaaed  tbe  ladua  at  the  plaee 
wliere  the  city  of  Attock  now  stands:  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  all  ages,  the  pass  on  the  Indus  leodmg  from  the 
countries  of  Cabol  and  Candahar  Into  India  .  .  .  Attock 
roust  then  stand  on  the  site  of  Uie  Taxihi  of  Alexander. 
From  thence,  as  his  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  pene- 
trate by  the  shortest  way  to  the  Gangea,  he  would  proceed 
by  the  ordinary  road  to  that  part  of  the  bank  of  the  Hydaspes 
(or  Behat)  where  the  fortress  of  Rotas  now  stands;  and 
liere  he  put  in  execution  bis  stratagem  for  crossing  the  ri« 
rer,  whilst  the  oppoeits  shore  was  potaeaaad  by  Pomi.**  Of 
which  more  in  the  taH. 
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TaxUa,  the  moat  WMhhy  uid  |>opi]Ioui  dty  b«- 
twMn  tho  Indni  and  Hydaipet.  But  the  king, 
who  never  allowed  himeelf  to  be  outdone  in 
generoutj,  restored  and  augmented  the  domi- 
nions of  Tazilee. 

The  army  croeMd  the  Indue  abovt  the  time 
of  the  Bommer  solstice,  at  which  season  the  In- 
dian  rivers  are  swelled  by  heavy  rains,  as  well 
ss  by  the  melted  snow,  which  descends  in  tor- 
rents from  Paropamisos.  Trusting  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, Poms,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
prince,  had  encamped  on  the  Shantrou,  or  Hy- 
daspes,  with  thirtv  thousand  foot,  four  thousand 
horse,  three  hunared  armed  chariots,  and  two 
hundred  elephants.  At  an  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body,  his  son  commanded 
a  detachment,  consisting  of  the  Hune  kind  of 
forces,  which  were  all  well  accoutred,  and  ex- 
celiently  disdplined.  Alexander  perceived  the 
difficulty  of  passing  the  Hydsspes  in  the  face 
of  this  formidable  host ;  a  difficulty  which  most 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  elephants,  whose 
noise,  and  smell,  and  aspect,  were  alike  terri- 
ble to  cavalry.  He  therefore  collected  provi- 
sions on  the  opposite  bank,  and  industriously 
.gave  out  that  he  purposed  to  delay  passing  the 
river  till  a  more  favourable  season.  This  arti- 
fice deluded  not  the  Indians ;  and  Porus  kept 
his  post.  The  king  next  had  recourse  to  a  dif- 
ferent stratagem.  Having  posted  his  cavalry 
in  separate  detachments  along  the  river,  he 
commanded  them  to  raise  in  the  night  loud 
shouts  of  war,  and  to  fill  the  bank  wiUi  agita- 
tion and  tumult,  as  if  they  had  determined  at 
all  hazaiTls  to  effect  their  passage.  The  noise 
roused  the  enemy,  and  Porus  conducted  his 
elephants  wherever  the  danger  threatened. 
This  scene  was  repeated  several  successive 
nights ;  during  which  the  Barbarians  were  fa- 
tigued and  harassed  by  perpetual  alarms.  Po- 
rus discovering,  as  he  fondly  believed,  that  no- 
thing was  intende<^  by  this  vain  noise,  but 
merely  to  disturb  his  repose,  at  length  desisted 
from  following  the  motions  of  the  Macedonian 
cavalry,  and  remained  quiet  in  his  encamp- 
ment, having  stationed  proper  guards « on  the 
bank.i 

The  false  security  of  Porus  enabled  Alexan- 
der to  effect  his  long  meditated  purpose.  At  the 
distance  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  his  camp, 
and  at  the  principal  winding  of  the  Hydaspes, 
there  stood  a  lofly  rock,  thickly  covered  with 
tnes ;  and  near  to  this  rock,  an  island,  likewise 
overrun  with  wood,  and  uninhabited.  Such 
objects  were  favourable  for  concealment :  they 
immediately  suggested  to  Alexander  the  design 
of  passing  the  river  with  a  strong  detachment, 
which  he  resolved  to  command  in  person,  as  he 
seldom  did  by  others  what  he  could  himself 
perform ;  and,  amidst  the  variety  of  operations, 
always  claimed  for  his  own  the  task  of  impor- 
tance or  danger.  The  Macedonian  phalanx, 
the  new  levies  from  Paropamisus,  together  with 
the  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  one  division  of  the 
cavalry,  remained  under  the  command  of  Cra- 
terus.  Thev  had  orders  to  amuse  the  enemy 
by  making  fires  in  the  night,  and  by  preparing 
openly  during  day-time  to  cross  the  Hydaspes. 


1  Arriaa, L ▼.  p.  lOT  staoq. 


¥^hile  these  operations  were  carrying  on  by 
Craterus,  Alexander,  having  collected  hides 
and  boats,  marched  up  the  country  with  a 
choice  body  of  light  infantry,  the  archers  and 
Agrians,  the  Bactrian,  Scythian,  and  Parthian* 
cavalry,  together  with  a  due  proportion  of 
heavy-armed  troops ;  the  whole  a  well-assorted 
brigade,  adapted  to  every  mode  of  war  re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  arms 
or  disposition  of  the  enemy.  Having  receded 
from  the  bank  to  a  distance  sufficiently  remote 
for  eluding  the  observation  of  Porus,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  rock  and  island ;  and  in 
this  secure  poet  prepared  to  embark,  after  tak- 
ing such  precautions  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
war  and  fortune,  as  could  be  suggested  only  by 
the  most  profound  military  genius.  The  or- 
ders given  to  Craterus  were  precise :  should 
the  Indians  perceive,  and  endeavour  to  inter- 
rupt the  passage  to  the  rock  and  island,  he  was 
in  that  case  to  hasten  over  with  his  cavalry 
otherwise  not  to  stir  from  bis  post,  until  he  ob- 
served Porus  advancing  against  Alexander,  or 
flying  from  the  field.  At  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween the  bank,  where  Alexander  meant  to 
pass,  and  the  camp  where  Craterus  lay,  Atta^ 
lus  and  Meleager  were  posted  with  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  chiefly  consisting  of  In- 
dian mountaineers,  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
conqueror.  To  provide  for  any  unforeseen  ac- 
cident, sentinels  were  placed  along  tho  hank, 
at  convenient  distances,  to  observe  and  repeat 
signals. 

Fortune  favoured  these  judicious  dispositions. 
A  violent  tempest  concealed  from  the  eaemy> 
out-guards  the  tumult  of  preparation ;  the  clash 
of  armour  and  the  voice  of  command  being 
overpowered  by  the  complicated  crash  of  rain 
and  thunder.  When  the  storm  somewhat  abat- 
ed, the  horse  and  infantry,  in  such  proportions 
as  both  the  boats  and  hides  could  convey,  passed 
over,  unperceived,  into  the  island.  Alexander 
led  the  line,  accompanied  in  his  vessel  of  thirty 
oars  by  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  and  Ly 
simachus;  names  destined  to  fill  the  ancient 
world,  when  their  renown  was  no  longer  re- 
pressed by  the  irresistible  diffusion  of  their 
master's  glory. 

The  king  first  reached  the  opposite  bank,  in 
sight  of  the  enemy's  out-guards,  who  hastened, 
in  trepidation,  to  convey  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence to  Porus.  The  Macedonians  mean  while 
formed  in  order  of  battle ;  but  before  meeting 
their  enemies,  they  had  to  struggle  with  an 
unforeseen  difficulty.  The  coast  on  which  they 
landed  was  the  shore  of  another  island,  disjoin- 
ed from  the  continent  by  a  river  commonly 
fordable,  but  actually  so  much  swelled  by  the 
rains  of  the  preceding  night,  that  the  water 
reached  the  breasts  of  the  men,  and  the  necks 
of  the  horses.  Having  passed  this  dangerous 
stream  with  his  cavalry  and  targeteera,  Alex- 
ander advanced  with  all  possible  expedition, 
considering,  that  should  Poms  offer  battle,  these 
forces  would  resist  till  joined  by  the  heavy  in- 
fantry ;  but  should  the  Indians  be  struck  with 


S  Arrisn  eslbtiiein  the  D«ba:  thev  were  <ir««T«£»T«» 
..„u w v......    Antas,!  f  ^  100. 
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panic  at  hia  unexpected  passage  of  the  Hydas- 
pes,  tlie  Hght-armcd  troops  would  thus  arrive 
in  time  to  attack  and  pursue  them  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Upon  the  first  alarm  given  by  his  out-guards, 
Poras  detached  his  son  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  the  enemy  with  two  thousand  horse,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  armed  chariots.  These 
forces,  arriving  too  late  to  defend  the  banl^, 
were  speedily  broken  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  equestrian  archers ;  their  leader  and  four 
hundred  horsemen  were  slain ;  most  of  the 
chariots  were  taken ;  the  slime  of  the  river, 
which  rendered  them  unserviceable  in  the  ac- 
tion, likewise  interrupting  their  flight. 

Th9  sad  news  of  this  discomfiture  deeply 
afflicted  Porus ;  but  his  immediate  danger  al- 
lowed not  time  for  reflection.  Craterus  visibly 
prepared  to  pass  the  river,  and  to  attack  him  in 
front;  his  flanks  were  threatened  with  the 
shock  of  the  Macedonian  horse,  elated  by  recent 
victory.  In  this  emergency  the  Indian  appears 
to  have  acted  with  equal  prudence  and  firmness. 
Unable  to  oppose  this  complicated  assault,  he 
led  part  of  the  elephants  under  a  small  guard, 
to  frighten,  rather  than  resist,  Craterus's  cavalry; 
while,  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army,  he 
marched  in  person  to  meet  the  more  formidable 
division  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  their 
king.  His  horse  amounted  to  four,  and  his 
foot  to  thirty,  thousand ;  but  the  part  of  his 
strength  in  which  he  seemed  most  to  confide, 
consisted  of  three  hundred  armed  chariots,  and 
two  hundred  elephants.  With  these  forces, 
Porus  advanced,  until  he  found  a  plain  suffi- 
ciently dry  and  firm  for  his  chariots  to  wheel. 
He  then  arranged  his  elephants  at  intervals  of 
a  hundred  feet ;  in  these  intervals  he  placed  his 
infantry,  a  little  behind  the  line.  By  this  order 
of  battle,  he  expected  to  intimidate  the  enemy, 
since  their  horse,  he  thought,  would  be  deterred 
from  advancing  at  sight  of  the  elephants ;  and 
their  infantiy,  he  imagined,  would  not  venture 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  front,  while  they  must 
be  themselves  exposed  to  be  attacked  in  flank, 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  those  terrible  ani- 
mals. At  either  extremity  of  the  line,  the  ele- 
phants bore  huffe  wooden  towers,  filled  with 
armed  men.  Tne  cavalry  formed  the  wings, 
covered  in  ffont  with  the  armed  chariots. 

Alexander  by  this  time  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  cohort  and  equestrian  archers. 
Perceiving  that  the  enemy  had  already  prepar- 
ed for  battle,  he  commanded  a  halt,  until  the 
heavy-armed  troops  should  join.  This  being 
efibcted,  he  allowed  them  time  to  rest  and  re- 
cover strength,  carefully  encircling  them  with 
the  cavalry ;  and  mean  while  examined,  with 
his  usual  diligence,  the  disposition  of  the  In- 
dians. Upon  observing  their  order  of  battle,  he 
immediately  determined,  not  to  attack  them  in 
front,  in  order  to  avoid  encountering  the  diffi- 
culties which  Porus  had  artfully  thrown  in 
his  way ;  and  at  once  resolved  on  an  operation, 
which,  with  such  troops  as  those  whom  he 
commanded,  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove  deci- 
sive. By  intricate  and  skilful  manoeuvres,  al- 
together unintelligible  to  the  Indians,  he  moved 
imperceptibly  towards  their  left  wing  with  the 
flower  of  his  cavalry.    The  remainder,  con- 


ducted by  Cienus,  stretched  towards  the  right, 
having  orders  to  wheel  at  a  given  distance,  that 
they  might  attack  the  Indians  in  rear,  should 
they  wait  to  receive  the  shock  of  Alexander's 
squadrons.  A  thousand  equestrian  archers  di- 
rected their  rapid  course  towards  the  same 
wing;  while  the  Macedonian  foot  remained 
firm  in  their  posts,  waiting  the  event  of  this 
complicated  assault,  which  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  with  the  most  precise  observf 
ance  of  time  and  distance. 

The  Indian  horse,  harassed  by  the  equestrian 
archers,  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  form  into  two  di- 
visions, of  which  one  prepared  to  resist  Alex- 
ander, and  the  other  faced  about  to  meet 
Cfcnus.  But  this  evolution  so  much  disordered 
their  ranks  and  dejected  their  couracc,  that  they 
were  totally  unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  the 
Macedonian  cavalry,  which  surpassed  them  as 
much  in  strength,  as  it  excelled  them  in  disci- 
pline. The  fugitives  took  refuge,  as  behind  a 
line  of  friendly  towers,  in  the  intervals  that  had 
been  lefl  between  the  elephants.  These  fierce 
animals  were  then  conducted  against  the  ene- 
my's horse ;  which  movement  was  no  sooner 
observed  by  the  infantry,  than  they  seasonably 
advanced,  and  galled  the  assailants  with  darts, 
and  arrows.  Wherever  the  elephants  turned 
the  Macedonians  opened  their  ranks,  finding  it 
dangerous  to  resist  them  with  a  close  and  deep 
phalanx.  Mean  while,  the  Indian  cavalry  ral- 
lied, and  were  repelled  with  greater  loss  than 
before.  They  again  sought  the  same  friendly 
retreat ;  but  their  flight  was  now  intercepted, 
and  themselves  almost  entirely  surrounded,  by 
the  Macedonian  horse ;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  elephants,  havin^r  lost  their  riders,  enraged  at 
being  pent  up  withm  a  narrow  space,  and  fu- 
rious, through  their  wounds,  proved  more  for- 
midable to  friends  than  foes,  because  the  Ma- 
cedonians, having  the  advantage  of  an  open 
ground,  could  every  where  give  vent  to  their 
fury.* 

The  battle  was  decided  before  the  division, 
under  Craterus,  passed  the  river.  But  the 
arrival  of  these  fresh  troops  rendered  the  pur- 
suit peculiarly  destructive.  The  unfortunate 
Porus  lost  both  his  sons,  all  his  captains, 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse. 
The  elephants,  spent  with  fatigue,  were  slain 
or  taken  ;  even  the  armed  chariots  were  hacked 
in  pieces,  having  proved  less  formidable  in 
reality  than  appearance,  could  we  believe  that 
little  more  than  three  hundred  men  perished 
on  the  side  of  Alexander.  An  obvious  incon- 
sistency too  often  appears  in  the  historians  of 
that  conqueror.^  With  a  view  to  enhance  his 
merit,  they  describe  and  exaggerate  the  valour 
and  resistance  of  his  enemies ;  but,  in  comput- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  slain,  they  become 
averse  to  allow  this  valour  and  resistance  to 
have  produced  any  adequate  effiscts. 

The  Indian  king  having  behaved  with  great 

3  Arrian,  n.  113. 

4  0«e  A  man,  p.  113.  Tba  obBervation  applies  not,  how- 
ever, to  that  hietorian,  bat  rather  to  Ptolemy  and  Aristobu- 
Int,  tirom  whom  he  deriyed  hia  materials;  nor  eonld  it  be 
expected  that  thoae  generala  ahoold  preaerre  perfect  im- 
pnrtiality  is  relatiaf  the  aspWla  of  a  maalsr  wbi>m  they 
admired. 
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gallantry  in  thn  an^gement,  waa  tha  laat  to 
leave  the  field.  Hia  flight  being  retarded  by  his 
wounds,  he  waa  overtaken  by  Taxiles,  whom 
Alexander  entrusted  with  the  care  of  seizing 
him  alive.  But  Porus,  perceiving  the  approach 
of  a  man,  who  was  his  ancient  and  inveterate 
enemy,  turned  his  elephant,  and  prepared  to 
renew  the  combat  Alexander  then  despatched 
to  him  Meroe,  an  Indian  of  distinction,  who,  he 
understood,  had  formerly  lived  with  Porus  in 
habits  of  friendship.  By  the  entreaties  of 
Meroe,  the  high-minded  prince,  spent  with 
thirst  and  fatigue,  was  finally  persuaded  to  sur- 
render ;  and  being  refreshed  with  drink  and 
repose  was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  tlie 
conqueror.  Alexander  admired  his  stature  (for 
he  was  above  seven  feet  high)  and  the  majesty 
of  his  person ;  but  he  admired  still  more  his 
courage  and  magnanimity.  Having  asked  in 
what  he  could  oblige  himf  Porus  answered, 
»*  By  acting  like  a  king."  "  That,"  said  Alex- 
ander with  a  smile,  ^  I  should  do  for  my  own 
sake,  but  what  can  I  do  for  yours?"  Porus 
replied,  **  All  my  wishes  are  contained  in  that 
one  request."*  None  ever  admired  virtue  more 
than  Alexander.  Struck  with  the  firmness  of 
Porus,  he  declared  him  reinstated  on  his  throne; 
acknowledged  him  for  his  ally  and  his  friend ; 
*and  having  soon  aflerwards  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  GlausiB,  who  possessed  thirty - 
seven  cities  on  his  eastern  frontier,  the  least  of 
which  contained  five  thousand,  and  many  of 
the  greatest  above  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  he 
added  this  populous  province  to  the  dominions 
of  his  new  confederate.  Immediately  aAer  the 
battle,  he  interred  the  slain,  performed  the  ac- 
customed sacrifices,  and  exhibited  gvmnastic 
and  equestrian  games  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
daspes.  Before  leaving  that  river,  ho  founded 
two  cities,  Nicsa  and  Bucephalia ;  the  former 
was  so  called,  to  commemorate  the  victory 
gained  near  the  place  where  it  stood ;  the  latter, 
situate  on  the  opposite  bank,  was  named  in 
honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,'  who  died 
there,  worn  out  by  age  and  fatigue.  A  large 
division  of  the  army  remained  under  the  com- 
mand of  Craterus,  to  build  and  fortify  these 
new  cities. 

In  promoting  the  success  of  Alexander,  the 
fame  of  his  generosity  conspired  with  the  power 
of  his  arms.  Without  encountering  any  memo- 
rable resistance,  he  reduced  the  dominions  of 
another  prince  named  Porus,  and  the  valuable 
country  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Hydra- 
otes.  In  effecting  this  conquest,  the  obstacles 
of  nature  were  the  principal,  or  rather  the  only. 


1  The  modern  faistoriei  of  Alexander  aniTefitlly  mie- 
repreaant  thie  oonferenco.  All  of  them,  u  far  u  I  know, 
make  Poroe  ny,  "  that  he  desires  to  be  treated  like  a  king  :** 
an  explanation  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Alexander*! 
reply,  Te«Tt  /md  irrm,  rti  n«f i  f/ua«  ivixs'  c«  it  vmvtbv 
•MK«  •,  T<  •'01  ptKtv  «f  lav  1  I  will  act  towaidi  you.  O 
Pom* !  ai  becomes  a  kins,  on  my  own  account ;  bat  what 
do  you  desire  that  I  ahould  do  on  yours  V* 

9  Thif  feneroot  animal,  who  had  ao  long  shared  the 
toils  anddaofers  of  his  master,  bad  formerly  received  aif  nal 
marks  of  royal  refard.  Haring  disappeared  in  the  country 
of  the  Uxii,  Alexander  issaed  a  proclamation,  commanding 
his  horse  to  be  restored,  otherwise  he  would  ravage  the 
whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.  This  command  was 
immediately  obeyed.  "Bo  dear,"  ears  Arrian,  "  was  Bu- 
eephalus  to  Atexaoder,  and  so  terrible  waa  Alexander  to 
Um  Barbarians.**    Arrian,  p.  114. 


enemies,  with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  The 
river  Acesines,  fifteen  furlongs  broad,  is  deep 
and  rapid ;  manv  parts  of  its  channel  are  filled 
with  large  and  shsrp  rocks,  which,  opposing  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream,  occasion  loud  and  foam- 
ing billows,  mixed  with  boiling  eddies  and 
whirlpools,  equally  formidable,  and  still  more 
dangerous.  Of  the  Macedonians,  who  attempt- 
ed to  pass  in  boats,  many  drove  against  the 
rocks,  and  perished;  but  such  as  employed 
hides,  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety. 
The  Hydraotes  is  of  the  same  breadth  with  the 
Acesines,  but  flows  with  a  gentle  current.  On 
its  eastern  bank,  Alexander  learned  that  the 
Cathffii,  Malli,  and  other  independent  Indian 
tribes,  prepared  to  resist  his  progress.  They  had 
encamped  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  near  the  city 
Sangala,  two  days  march  from  the  Hydraotes ; 
and,  instead  of  a  breast-work,  had  fortified 
themselves  with  a  triple  row  of  carriages. 
Alexander  advanced  with  his  cavalry ;  the  In- 
dians stirred  not  from  their  post,  but,  moiuiting 
their  carriages,  poured  forth  a  shower  of  missile 
weapons.  Alexander  perceiving  the  cavalry 
unfit  for  such  an  attack,  immediately  disnaount- 
ed,  and  conducted  a  battalion  of  foot  against 
the  enemy.  The  lines  were  attacked,  where 
weakest;  some  passages  were  opened;  the 
Macedonians  rushed  in ;  and  the  Indiana,  being 
successively  driven  from  their  triple  barrier,  fled 
in  precipitation  to  Sangala. 

The  walls  of  that  place  were  too  extensive  to 
be  completely  invested.  On  one  side,  the  town 
was  skirted  by  a  lake,  long  and  broad,  hot  not 
deep.  Alexander  suspecting  that  the  Indians, 
intimidated  by  their  former  defeat,  would  at- 
tempt to  escape  in  the  night,  caused  the  lake  to 
be  surrounded  with  his  cavalry.  This  precau- 
tion was  attended  with  success.  The  foremost 
of  the  Indians  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  ad- 
vanced guards  of  the  Macedonian  horse;  the 
rest  escaped  with  difficulty  to 'Sangala.  Alex- 
ander then  invested  the  greatest  part  of  the 
town  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  and  prepared 
to  advance  his  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  when 
he  was  informed  by  sonoe  deserters,  that  the 
enemy  still  resolved,  that  verv  night,  to  steal,  if 
possible,  through  the  lake ;  if  not,  to  force  their 
way  with  their  whole  strength.  Upon  this  in- 
telligence Alexander  posted  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  with  three  thousand  targeteers,  one  troop 
of  archers,  and  all  the  Agrians,  upon  the  spot 
where  he  sagaciously  conjectured  that  the  be- 
sieged would  attempt  to  force  their  passage.  At 
the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  other  com- 
manders were  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of 
Ptolemy.  Alexander  declared  his  intention  to 
share  the  common  danger.  By  this  judicious 
disposition,  the  enemy  were  sucoeesfully  repel- 
led, after  leaving  five  hundred  men  on  the  place. 
Mean  while  Porus,  Alexander's  principal  ally  in 
those  parts,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  five  thou- 
sand Indians,  and  a  considerable  number  of  ele- 
phants. Encouraged  by  this  reinforcemen^  the 
Macedonians  prepared  to  terminate  the  siege. 
The  engines  were  got  ready ;  the  wall,  built  of 
brick,  was  undermined;  the  scaling-ladden 
were  fixed;  several  breaches  were  made;  and 
the  town  was  taken  by  assault  Seventeen 
thousand  Indians  are  said  to  have  peiiahed  in 
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the  sack  of  Sangala;  aboye  seventy  thousand 
were  taken  prisoners;  Sanjpala  was  razed;  its 
confederates  submitted  or  fled.  Above  a  hun- 
dred Macedonians  fell  in  the  siege  or  assault ; 
twelve  hundred  were  wounded. 

The  persevering  intrepidity  of  Alexander  thus 
rendered  him  master  of  Uie  valuable  country, 
now  called  the  Punjab,  watered  by  the  five  great 
streams  whose  confluence  forms  the  Indus.3 
The  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  tlie  most  eastern  of 
these  rivers,  which  he  actually  intended  to  cross, 
allured  by  the  flattering  description  of  the  ad- 
joining territory,  were  adorned  by  twelve  Mace- 
donian altars,  equal  in  height,  and  exceeding  in 
bulk, the  greatest  towers  in  that  country.  These 
monuments,  erected  midway  between  Delhi  and 
Labor,*  marked  the  extremity  of  Alexander's 
empire;  an  empire  thus  limited,  not  by  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  country,  or  the  opposition  of 
enemies,  but  by  the  immoveable  and  unanimous 
resolution  of  his  European  troops. 
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3  The  sanftb  of  the  Genioo*  d'wiin^iah  Alexander  by 
the  epitheu  of  Uhamheh,  Dukkoyt,  and   KouDeah,  "  the 
■     "  *  t  of  the  Oriental  iradi- 


greal  robber  and  aaaaaain :"  but  moat  of  the 

Uone  are  highly  honouraole  to  that  prince, 

bamanitT  not  Itn  than  hit  prowcaa.    The  bi_ 

taioed  oi  him  by  the  Indiana,  appeara  from  their  ascribing 

to  hie  taate  and  magnificence,  the  moat  remarkable  inunu- 


and  extol  his 
high  idea  enter* 


I  Bcattered  over  their  immenae  country.  See  TExamen 
Critique,  p.  143,  et  seq.  M.  Anquetil'p  Zend-Avesta,  t.  i  p. 
393.  and  Mr.  Uoweira  Religion  of  the  Gentooa,  P.  ii.  p.  5. 

4  Probably  near  the  ^lace  where  the  great  western  ruad 
^taaaea  between  these  cities.  See  D'Anville  Geogr.  Anci- 
cnoe,  and  Gibbon*B  Hkt.  vol.  i.  e.  ii.  Major  Rennel.  how- 
ever, in  hia  excellent  Memoir  on  the  new  Map  of  Indo«tao, 
aasigna  reaaona  for  believinff  that  Alexander  was  not  so  high 
np  the  river.  "  After  croasmg,"  says  he,  "  the  Acesinea,  or 
Jenaob,  and  the  Hydraotet  or  Ravee,  which  latter  he  may 
be  anppoaed  to  orosa  at  the  place  where  Labor  now 
atanda,  he  appeara  to  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  direct 
route  towards  the  Ganges,  (o  attack  the  city  of  Sannla, 
moat  probably  lying  between  Labor  and  Mooltan.  From 
Sangala  he  proceeded  to  the  Hyphaaia,  or  Setlege^  most 
probably  between  Abjodin  and  Debalpour,  by  the  circom- 
•laoee  of  the  deaertit  lying  between  him  and  the  Ganges ;  for 
tlie  coontrv  between  theBeath  and  the  Gangea  ia  fertile  and 
well  inhabited,  but  that  between  the  lower  parts  of  the  Set- 
lege  and  the  Ganges,  haii  reailv  a  deaert  in  it,  aa  Timur  ex- 
perienced in  hia  march  from  Adjodin  to  Balnir.  The  dia- 
taoee  between  Alexander^a  poartion  on  the  Hyphaaia  and 
the  Jamma,  as  given  by  Pliny,  accorda  with  this  opinion. 
He  gives  it  as  three  hoodred  and  thirty  aix  Roman  milea, 
which,  by  a  proper  proportional  scale,  formed  from  his  dis- 
taiwea  in  known  places,  reachea  from  the  banks  of  the  Jom- 
naa  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  conflux  of  the  Beath  and  Sot- 
1«^.    But  had  Alexander  been  aa  high  up  the  river  as  the 

eace  where  the  great  western  road  crosses  from  Labor  to 
slhi,  he  would  have  been  only  two  hundred  and  fiftv  aurh 
miles  from  the  Jomma.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
aecoant  of  what  happened  immediately  after ;  I  mean  hia 
recroaeing  the  Hydraotea,  and  then  encamping  on  the  bank 
of  the  Acesittea,  in  a  low  situation,  and  where  the  whole 
eountry  waa  flooded  on  the  eoroing  oo  of  the  periodical 
rains ;  which  cireumataooea  obliged  him  to  nnove  hia  camp 
higher  up  the  river,  info  n  more  elevated  eoonlry.  Thia 
afreea  perfeethr  with  the  description  of  the  coont^.  The 
lower  parts  ofthe  coarse*  of  tlie  Jenaub  and  Ravee  are 
really  Uirough  a  low  eonntry ;  and  theae  are  also  the  parte 
oenreat  to  Adjodin  and  I>cbalpoar,  iMtween  which  plaro^,  I 
•Dppoee,  Alexander's  altara  were  erected.**  It  is  rather  un- 
fortunate for  thia  insrenioua  conjecture,  that  the  de«erl  on 
the  eastern  bink  of  the  Hyphasis,  between  Alexander  and 
the  Gangea,  ia  to  be  found  onlv  in  the  inaccurate  pomoiia- 
tion  of  Diodoraa,  I.  xvii.  p.  619.  (whose  narrative  of  Alex- 
andcr'a  expedition  is  aa  much  inferior  to  Arrinn*s,  as  his 
imperfect  and  inconnistent  account  of  the  expedition  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  is  in- 
terior to  the  admirfid  Anabasia  of  Xenophon.)  and  in  the 
romantic  dencr'-ption  of  Cortia«i,  1.  ix.  e.  ii.  The  cxisten'-e 
ofaoch  a  desert,  at  the  extremity  of  Alexander**  conqnests, 
IB  contradicted  by  the  circumstantial  and  ratisfacrory  nnrrn 
tiv«  of  Arrian,  1.  v.  p.  \\9.  who  savs,  "  that  th'j  count rv  hr- 

Jond  the  Hyphasia  waa  rich  and  fertile,  the  inhabitants  in- 
QBtrioiM  and  brave;  governed  by  a  modern  aristoeraer; 
flUrariabing  in  pence  and  plenty;  poasessing  a  great  number 
ofviepliaate,  and  those  of  snparior  strength  and  stature.*' 


Olymp. 
cxiii.  3. 
A.  C.  326, 


Invincible  by  his  enemies,  Alex  • 
ander  submitted  to  his  friends,  at 
whose  desire  he  set  bounds  to  his 
trophies  in  the  East.  But  his  rest- 
less  curiosity  prepared  new  toils  and  dsngers  for 
the  army  and  himself.  Having  returned  to  the 
cities  Nicaea  and  Bucephalia,  he  divided  his 
forces,  for  the  sake  of  exploring  more  carefully 
the  unknown  regions  of  India.  Two  divisions, 
respectively  commanded  by  Craterus  and  He- 
phtBstion  (for  Ctenus  was  now  dead,)  had  orders 
to  inarch  southward  along  the  opposite  banks 
ofthe  Hydaspes.  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  provinces  adja- 
cent to  Bactria,  was  recalled  with  the  troops 
under  his  command;  and  the  whole  Macedonian 
conquests  in  India,  including  seven  nations  and 
above  two  thousand  cities,  were  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  Porus.  Mean  while  the  loni- 
ans,  Cyprians,  Phcnnicians,  and  other  maritime 
nations,  who  followed  the  standard  of  Alexan- 
der, industriously  built,  or  collected,  above  two 
thousand  vessels,^  for  sailing  down  the  Hydas- 
pes till  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  and  thence 
along  that  majestic  stream  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
On  board  this  Hcot  the  king  embarked  in  person 
with  the  third  division  of  his  forces.  His  na- 
vigation employed  several  months,  being  fre- 
quently retarded  by  hostilities  with  the  natives, 
particularly  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Malli. 
These  Barbarians  were  driven  from  the  open  • 
country;  their  cities  were  successively  besieged 
and  taken ;  but,  at  the  storm  of  their  capital,  a 
scene  was  transacted,  which  would  have  indica- 
ted madness  in  any  other  general,  and  which 
betrayed  temerity  even  in  Alexander. 

When  their  streets  were  filled  with  the  ene- 
my, the  Malli  took  refuge  in  their  citadel. 
This  fortress  was  defended  by  a  thick  wall, 
which  beuig  thrown  around  the  declivity  oFa 
mountain,  was  extremely  lofly  without,  but 
towards  the  inner  circumference  of  an  incon- 
siderable height.     Alexander,  provoked  by  the 

5  "  It  may  appenr  extraordinary,**  says  Mr.  Rennel,  "  that 
Alexander  should,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  prepare 
so  vaat  a  fleet  for  his  voyage  down  the  Indus ;  especially  aa 
it  ia  said  to  be  the  work  of  hia  army.  But  thePui^ab  coun- 
try, like  that  of  Bengal,  is  full  of  navigable  rivoiv,  which 
communicating  with  the  Indua,  form  an  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation from  Cashmere  to  Tatta,  and  no  doubt  abounded 
with  boats  and  vessels  ready  conatructed  to  the  conqueror's 
hands.  I  think  it  probable  too,  that  the  vesaelaun  which 
Nearehoa  performed  his  coasting  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Per- 
sia, were  found  in  the  Indua.  VeMels  of  one  hundred  and 
eigiity  tons  burden  are  sometimea  nsod  in  the  Gangea ;  and 
those  of  one  hundred  not  unfrequently.**  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  this  judicious  conjecture  of  Mr.  Rennel  ia 
justified  by  the  worda  of  Arrian.  In  apeaking  of  the  num- 
ber of  vessels,  he  says,  *•*  e«-«  »KKm  jroT«A»«",  n  T-r  rmKmt 
irKi9¥Tmv  »«ra  tou;  jrOTa/upw*,  q  iv  to*  toti  s-SMSfrrvr,  p. 
134.  The  veasels  employed  by  Alexander  appenr,  therefore, 
to  have  been  parti v  c^iilected  on  the  Indian  river*, and  part> 
iv  constructed  for  the  occasion.  They  were,  I.  Long  ships, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  war;  3.  Round  ships,  for  carrying  provi- 
siona,  baega?e,  &«.;  and  3.  ijrsr«y»y«  >rK6i«,  veasels  for 
transporting  horses  Mr.  Renners  conjecture  can  only  re- 
late to  the  ships  ofburden.  Thnl  the  two  other  kinds  were 
built  by  the  looinns  and  islandora,  appears  from  Arrian,  p. 
184,  and  tfll.  The  acconnt  of  Alexinder*s  embarkation, 
riven  in  Arrian's  expedition  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  in  hia 
Indian  hirtory,  i^  inconsi'tpnt  with  the  relation  of  Curtiut, 
1.  iX.  c.  Hi.  wih  that  of  Dlodnrtis,  I.  xvii.  p.  363.  and  that  of 
JuBlin,  I.  xH.  c.  ix.  The  narrative  of  Arrian  Is,  however, 
confirmed  bv  Slrabo,  I.  xv.  p.  1093.  That  aecurste  geogra- 
i:hrr  infurm^  ns,  Ihnt  the  fleet  was  const ruett>d  near  the 
citira  which  Alexander  hud  built  on  each  aide  the  Hydaa- 
pei ;  and  that  the  timber,  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and  cedar,  wu 
brought  ftom  a  wood  near  to  Monnt  Emodiu. 
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obstinacy  of  the  Indians,  commanded  the  scal- 
ing-ladders to  be  applied  witJi  all  possible  expe- 
dition. But  this  service  being  performed  more 
tardily  than  usual,  the  king,  in  ^is  anger, 
snatched  a  ladder  from  one  who  carried  it,  and 
having  fastened  it  to  the  wall,  mounted  with 
rapidity  in  defiance  of  the  enemy^s  weapons. 
The  Macedonians,  alarmed  by  the  danger  of 
their  general,  followed  in  such  numbers,  that 
the  ladder  broke  as  Alexander  reached  the  sum- 
mit ;  the  same  accident  happened  to  other  lad- 
ders which  were  hastily  applied,  and  injudici- 
ously crowded.  For  some  moments,  the  king 
thus  remained  alone  on  the  wall,  conspicuous 
by  the  brightness  of  his  arms,  and  tlie  extrava- 
gance*  of  his  valour,  exposed  to  thick  vollies  of 
hostile  darts  from  the  adjacent  towers.  His 
resolution  was  more  than  daring.  At  one  bound 
he  sprang  into  the  place,  and  posting  himself 
at  the  wall,  slew  the  chief  of  the  Malli,  and 
three  otliers,  who  ventured  to  assault  him. 
Mean  while  Abreas,  Leonnatus,  and  Peucestas, 
the  only  Macedonians  who  had  got  safe  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  imitated  the  example  of  Alex- 
ander. Abreas  was  wounded  and  fell ;  his  com- 
panions^ regardless  of  their  own  safety,  defend- 
ed tlie  king,  whose  breast  had  been  pierced 
with  an  arrow.  They  were  soon  covered  with 
wounds,  and  Alexander  seemed  ready  to  expire. 
By  this  time,  the  Macedonians  had  burst  through 
the  gates  of  the  place.  Their  first  concern  was 
to  carry  off  the  king;  the  second  to  revenge  his 
death,  for  they  believed  the  wound  to  be  mortal, 
as  breath  issued  forth  with  his  blood.  Some 
report,  that  the  weapon  was  extracted  by  Crito- 
domus  of  Cos ;  others,  that  no  surgeon  being 
near,  Perdiccas,  of  the  life-guards,  opened  the 
wound  with  his  sword,  by  his  master^s  com- 
mand. The  great  effusion  of  blood  threatened 
his  immediate  dissolution ;  but  a  seasonable 
swooning  retarded  the  circulation  of  the  fluids, 
stopped  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  saved  the 
life  of  Alexander.  The  affectionate  admiration 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  troops,  appeared 
in  their  gloomy  sadness  during  his  danger,  and 
their  immoderate  joy  at  his  recovery.' 

Having  performed  his  intended  voyage  to  the 
ocean,  and  provided  necessaries  for  a  long 
Q.  march,   Alexander    determined   to 

cTi  4  proceed  towards  Persepolis,  through 
A*C  342.  **^®  barren  solitudes  of  Gedrosia. 
This  arduous  design  was  not  in- 
spired by  an  idle  ambition  to  surpass  the  ex- 
ploits of  Cyrus  and  Semiramis,  whose  armies 
were  said  to  have  perished  in  those  deserts,  but 
prompted  by  the  necessity  of  supplying  with 
water,  the  first  European  fleet  which  navisrated 
the  Indian  sea,  explored  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
examined  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  This  important  voyag^e  was  performed, 
and  aflerwards  related,  by  Nearchus,'  whose 


1  T*  «To*»  Tifc  roKftn; ;  literallr,  "the  absurdily  of  bin 
valour,"  could  our  idom  admit  such  an  ezpremion ;  wrevec 
properly  aia^niflet  "  what  ha«  no  place  io  nature.**  It  is 
commonly  translated  abaurd,  bat  may  here  mean  tuper- 
nnturoL 

2  The  extraordinary  adventure  related  In  the  text,  is  said 
bv  Curtnis,  I.  ix.  o.  iv.  to  have  happened  in  storming  a  city 
of  the  OxTdrnoA.  Lucian  (Dtal.mort.)  et  Pausan.  (Attic.) 
ayroe  with  Curtiua.  But  these  are  feeble  authorities,  coro- 
PJ2*  with  .\rrlan,  1.  vi.  p.  187,  et  seq.  et  Straho,  I.  xvii.  p.  j 

3  Nearohns  was  a  native  of  CreU,  bat  had  long  raided ' 
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enterprising  genius  was  worthy  of  the  master 
whom  he  served.  In  discovering  the  sea  and 
the  land,  the  fleet  and  army  of  Alexander  mu- 
tually assisted  each  other.  By  the  example  of 
the  icing,  both  were  taught  to  depise  toil  and 
danger.  On  foot,  and  encumbered  with  his 
armour,  he  traversed  the  tempestuous  sands  of 
the  Persian  coast,  sharing  the  hanger,  thirst, 
and  fatigue  of  the  meanest  soldier  ;^  nor  was 
it  till  after  a  march  of  two  months,  distinguish- 
ed by  unexampled  hardships,  that  tho  army 
emerged  into  tlie  cultivated  province  of  Car- 
mania. 

In  this  country  Alexander  was  met  by  a  di- 
vision of  his  forces,  which  he  had  sent  under  the 
command  of  Cralerus  through  the  territories  ot 
the  Arii  and  Derangas.  Stasanor  and  Phrata- 
phernes,  governors  of  tliose  warlike  nations,  and 
of  the  more  northern  provinces  of  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  brought  a  seasonable  supply  of  camels 
and  other  beasts  of  burden,  to  relieve  the  exi- 
gencies of  an  army  enfeebled  by  disease  and  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue.  The  waste  of  men,  occa- 
sioned by  this  destructive  expedition,^  was 
repaired  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  battalions 
from  Media,  which  rendered  the  standard  of 
Alexander  sufficiently  respectable.  Cleander 
and  Sitalus,  the  commanders  of  those  forces, 
were  accused  by  the  Medes  of  despoiling  their 
temples,  ransacking  their  tombs,  and  commit- 
ting other  detestable  deeds  of  avarice  and  cruel- 
ty. Their  own  soldiers  confirmed  the  accusa- 
tion ;  and  their  crimes  were  punished  with 
death.  This  prompt  justice  gave  immediate 
satisfaction,  and  served  as  a  salutary  example  in 
future;  for,  of  all  the  rules  of  government, 
practised  by  this  illustrious  conqueror,  none 
had  a  stronger  tendency  to  confirm  his  autho- 
rity, and  consolidate  his  empire  than  his  vigi- 
lance to  restrain  the  rapacity  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  to  defend  his  subjects  from  oppression.* 


in  Amphipolts.  The  joumiil  of  bis  eelrtbrated  voyafe  froai 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Eupbratea,  is  picaerved 
in  Arrian*s  Indian  Htstorr,  from  c.  xx.  to  c.  xU.  ioeluaively. 
Sevm  months  were  «mpIoyed  in  this  vuya^,  during  three 
of  which  the  fleet  kept  the  sea.  Nearchus  sailed  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  arrived  in  April  in  the  Eupbraies, 
Plin.  Nit.  Hist.  I.  vi.  c.  zxiit.  The  reiaiion  of  tliia  illustri- 
ous admiral  has  been  called  in  question  by  Dodwell.  Har- 
douin,  and  others:  but  iis  authenticity  is  confirmed  by  the 
incomparable  d*Anvilie.  See  Reeherch.  Geoi]f.  aur  le  Golfa 
Persique,  Acad,  des  Insertp.  t.  xxx.  p.  133. 

4  Parties  were  oontioually  em|4oyad  on  all  aidea,  ia 
searehinv  for  water.  On  one  occasion,  they  were  more  m- 
foriunate  than  usual ;  the  beat  of  tbe  sun  was  exeeisira, 
and  refleeterl  by  the  scorching  sand ;  .Alexander  marched 
oi^  foot,  parched  with  thirst,  exhausted  br  fatigue,  and  op- 
pressed  by  care.  Amidst  these  dutressful  eircamsianeeB, 
some  soldiers  discovering  a  small  quantity  of  turbid  water, 
brought  it  in  great  haste  to  the  king.  He  received  the  pre- 
sent with  Utanks,  then  poured  it  on  the  groand ;  and  tbs 
water,  tlius  spilt,  refreshed  not  only  Alexander,  but  tbe 
whole  artny.    Arrian,  p.  141. 

5  Plutarch  says,  thai  tlie  march  through  Gedroaia  oosi 
Alexander  near  one  huorlred  thousand  men ;  a  palpable  ex- 
aggeration, since  he  auppones  the  whole  army,  at  iheir  de- 
parture from  India,  to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thooaand  foot,  and  fifteen  thouaand  horse;  of  which 
one  division  embarked  with  Nearchus,  and  another  march- 
ed, under  the  command  ofCraterus,  through  tbe  territories 
of  the  Arii  and  Drangn;  little  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  number  ententd  the  Gedrosian  deeeria. 

ft  Xs<  revTO.tiirif  ti  »X.K*^  x«Tirx«v  <v  k»«-^«  r«  fffr« 
m  ig   Ax.f£MV«fOv.  {a^vatKaaTS,  n  fxsvTai   wftrx,mf^9mrTm^ 

•II  ovx  s[|qv  usro  m  Axig«ri'f»«  iSMnXiiK  »lt%ttri*t  t«»; 
■exe/tivov;  u*-a  t«.»  nfxefTav.  Arri«n,l.  vi.  p.  14S.  "This, 
especially,  kept  io  awe  the  nations  that  were  either  subdued 
by  Alexander,  or  that  voinntariiy  •abmiiled  to  him  (nasEMr 
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Amonjr  the  fablM,  which  gave  the  air  of  ro- 
manoe  to  the  memorable  exploits  of  Alexander, 
we  may  reckon  the  triumphant  procession 
through  Carmania.  In  imitation  of  Bacchus, 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  traversed  tliis  pro- 
vince, amidst  dancing  and  music,  crowned  with 
flowers,  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  allowing 
the  utmost  extravagance  of  disorder  and  folly  to 
himself  and  his  followers.^  The  revel  con- 
tinued seven  days,  during  which  a  small  body 
of  sober  men  might  have  overwhelmed  this 
army  of  bacchanaLs,  and  avenged  the  cause  of 
Darius  and  of  Asia.8  Were  not  this  improbable 
fiction  discountenanced  by  the  silence  of  con- 
temporary writers,^  it  would  be  refuted  by  its 
own  absurdity.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the 
transports  of  mad  joy,  Alexander,  whose  heart 
was  extremely  susceptible  of  compassion,  must 
have  been  deeply  afflicted  by  the  recent  loss  of 
BO  many  brave  men ;  nor  did  the  necessity  of 
his  affairs,  to  which  he  was  ever  duly  attentive, 
admit  of  unseasonable  delay. 

Encouraged  by  the  lon^  absence  of  their 
master,  and  the  perils  to  which  his  too  adven- 
turous character  continually  exposed  his  life, 
Harpalus,  Orsines,  and  Abulites,  who  were  re- 
spectively governors  of  Babylon,  Persepolis, 
and  Susa,  l^an  to  despise  his  orders,  and  to 
act  as  independent  princes,  rather  than  ac- 
countable ministers.  In  such  emergencies,  Al- 
exander knew  by  experience  the  advantage  of 
celerity.  He  therefore  divided  his  army.  The 
greater  part, of  the  heavy-armed  troops  were 
entrusted  toHephaestion,  with  orders  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  sea-coast,  and  to  attend  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Nearchus. 
With  the  remainder  the  king  hastened  to  Pa- 
sargade.  Orsines  was  convicted  of  many  enor- 
mous crimes,  which  were  punished  with  as 
enormous  severity.^o  Barvaxes,  a  Mede,  who 
had  assumed  the  royal  bara,  suffered  death ; 
his  numerous  adherents  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  return  of  Alexander  from  the  East  proved 
fatal  to  Abulites,  and  his  son  Oxathres,  who, 
during  the  absence  of  their  master,  had  cruelly 
oppressed  the  wealthy  province  of  Susiana, 
and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 
Harpalus,  whose  conduct  at  Babylon  had  been 
no  less  flagitious,  escaped  with  his  treasures  to 
Athens :  the  avarice  of  the  Athenians  engaged 
them  to  receive  this  wealthy  fugitive ;  but  their 
fears  forbade  them  to  harbour  the  enemy  of 
Alexander.  By  a  decree  of  the  people,  he  was 
expelled  from  Attica,  and  this  traitor  to  the 
most  generous  of  princes  seems  himself  to  have 
been   soon    afterwards   treacherously  slain. h 


ovM  and  remote  ea  thcT  were ;)  that,  ooder  the  reicn  of  thia 
prince,  tbe  govenion  onrit  not  injure  tbe  gOTerned.** 

7  PIttt.  in  Alexand.    Diodor.  p.  573. 

8  Cttrtioa,  I.  ix.  e.  x. 

9  Arrlao  informatts,  that  neither  Ptolemr  nor  Ariatobalue 
nake  the  least  mention  of  this  extraordinary  transaction, 
which  he  treat*  with  proper  contempt.  Vid.  Arrian,  p.  143. 

10  Arrtan,  who  exeuset  Aiexandt^r*^  adoptinf  tbe  Penian 
manneri,  repeatedly  blaroea  him  for  imitating  the  Barbarian 
panishmcnta. 

11  Comp.  Curtint,  1.  X.  e.  ii.  Plot,  in  Demotthen.  Diodor. 
1.  xviii.  p.  19.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  n.  570.  But  all  these  \vr*tera 
omit  the  firat  crime  of  Harpalus  mentioned  by  Arrian,  the 
pardon  of  which  doea  great  honour  to  the  clemencT  of  Al 
axander.  Harpalus,  even  in  tbe  life-time  of  Philip,  had 
gained  the  friendship  of  bja  illustrious  son,  who,  soon  after 
mountiog  the  throne,  employed  him  as  his  treasurer.  But, 
before  tbe  batcJe  of  baoa,  this  nnworthy  miniater  betrayed 


The  brave  Peuoestoa,  who  had  saved  Alexaa 
der^s  life  at  the  assault  of  the  Mallian  fortress, 
was  promoted  to  the  government  of  Persia.  In 
this  important  command,  he  proved  his  wisdom 
to  be  equal  to  his  valour.  By  conforming  to 
the  customs,  adopting  the  manners,  and  using 
the  language  of  the  vanquished,  he  acquired 
the  affectionate  respect  of  the  people  committed 
to  his  care.  His  pliant  condescension,  directed 
by  sound  policy,  was  highly  approved  by  the 
discernment  of  Alexander ;  but  his  affectation 
of  foreign  manners  greatly  offended  the  pride 
of  his  Macedonian  countrymen. 
Olvmp  ^"  ^*  central  provincee  of  his 

cxiii.  4. 


empire,  which  from  time  immemo- 
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rial  had  been  the  seat  of  Asiatic 
pomp  and  luxury,  Alexander  spent 
tbe  last,  and  not  the  least  glorious,  year  of  his 
reign.  In  the  nervous  language  of  antiquity, 
the  world  was  silent  in  his  presence ;  and  lus 
only  remaining  care  was  to  improve  and  con- 
solidate his  conquests.  For  these  important 
purposes,  he  carefully  examined  the  course  of 
the  EulflBus,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Eophiates; 
aAd  the  indefatigable  industry  of  his  troops  was 
judiciously  employed  in  removing  the  weirs  or 
dams,  by  which  the  timid  ignorance  of  the  As- 
syrian and  Persian  kings  had  obstructed  the 
navigation  of  those  great  rivers.  But  Alexan- 
der, Tiavine  no  reason  to  dread  fleets  of  war, 
wished  to  mvite  those  of  commerce.  The  har- 
bours were  repaired ;  arsenals  were  constructed; 
a  bason  was  formed  at  Babylon  sufficient  to 
contain  a  thousand  galleya  By  these  and  simi- 
lar improvements,  ho  expected  to  faciUtate  in- 
ternal intercourse  among  his  central  provinces, 
while,  by  opening  new  channels  of  communi- 
cation he  hoped  to  unite  the  wealthy  countries 
of  Egypt  and  the  East,  with  the  most  remote 
regions  of  the  earth.  His  ships  were  sent  to 
explore  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulls.  Ar- 
chias  brought  him  such  accounts  of  the  former, 
that  he  determined  to  plant  its  shores  with 
Grecian  colonies.  Hieron  of  Soli  proceeded 
farthest  in  examining  the  Arabian  coast ;  bat 
he  found  it  impossible  to  double  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  immense  peninsula,  and  still 
more  to  remount  (as  he  had  been  command- 
ed by  Alexander^  to  the  city  Hleropolis  in 
£g7P^-  Thia  daring  enterprise  seemed  to  be 
reserved  for  the  king  in  person.  It  is  certain, 
that,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  took  measures 
for  examining  this  great  southern  gulf,  as  well 
as  for  discovoring  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  was  then  believed  to  communicate 
with  the  Northern  Ocean.^^ 

But  objects,  less  remote,  demanded  his  more 
immediate  attention.  In  the  winter  season,  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  produce  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  Assyria,"  are  confined 


his  trust,  and  fled  to  Megara.  Alexander,  unwillinif  hastily 
to  eoodemn  an  old  friend,  who  had  for  bis  sake  incurred 
the  reaentment  of  Philip,  ascribed  the  misconduct  of  Hai- 
palua  to  the  bad  counsels  of  Taoriscus,  a  daring  villain, 
who  had  accomplished  his  flight  After  tbe  death  of  Tan- 
riseus,  be  prevailed  on  Harp  Joa  again  to  retora  to  hia  sei^ 
▼ice,  and  nj^ain  enUusted  him  wifli  the  custody  of  hia  trea- 
sures.   Aman,  I.  lii.  c.  vi. 

13  Arrian,  I.  vii.  p.  158.  ^    , 

13  "This  country  *'  according  to  Strabo,  "Is  more  fertile 
than  any  other :  prodocing,  it  ia  said,  three  boodrad  fold.** 
Strabo,  p.  1077    • 
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wAMa  their  loftrf  cfaanneL  Bat  in  ■prkig  mnd 
amiimer,  and  atpeoially  towards  the  summer 
solstice  they  owriow  their  banks,  and,  instead 
of  watering,  wooki  totally  deloge  the  adjacent 
territory,  unless  the  superiluous  fluid  were  dis- 
obarged  into  the  greai  canal  of  Pallacopas.  This 
artificial  river,  fooned,  it  is  said,  by  Nebuchad- 
nexsac,  commences  a  hundred  miles  below  Ba- 
bylon. It  is  net  fed  by  springs,  nor  replenished 
from  monntain  snows,  but  branching  from  the 
great  trunk  of  the  Euphrates,  moderates  its 
too  impetuous  stream,  by  diverting  it  into  the 
sea,  through  lakes  and  marsbes,  by  various,  and 
for  the  most  part,  invisible  outlets.  But  this 
useful  contrivance  finally  defeated  its  own  pur- 
pose. The  Pallacopas  gradually  sunk  inrk>  its 
soft  and  oozy  bed,  and  the  Euphrates,  which 
even  originally  was  much  higher  than  this 
canal,  continued  to  flow  into  the  new  channel, 
even  after  the  season  when  its  waters  cease 
to  rise  by  the  melting  of  the  Annenian  snows. 
This  diminution  of  ue  river  rendered  it  insuf- 
ficient to  water  the  fields  of  Assyria;  an  incon- 
venience severely  felt  in  a  country  almost  unac- 
quainted with  rain.  The  governors  of  Babylon 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  remedy  the  evil, 
whose  magnitude  justly  excited  the  attention 
of  Alexander.  From  war,  the  mother  of  arts, 
he  had  learned  to  improve  the  benefits  of  peace. 
While  preparations  were  making  for  more  dis- 
tant expeditions,  he  sailed  down  the  Euphrates ; 
carefully  examined  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and 
having  discovered,  at  the  distance  of  about  four 
miles  Irom  the  inosculation  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Pallacopas,  a  hard  and  rocky  bottom,  he 
commanded  a  canal  to  be  cut  there,  which  serv- 
ed to  moderate  the  inundations  at  one  season, 
without  too  much  draining  the  waters  at  an- 
other. Having  performed  this  essential  service 
to  Assyria,  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Palla- 
copas, and  surveyed  the  lakes  and  marshes, 
which  guard  the  Arabian  firontiers.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  new  canal,  he  observed 
a  conyenient  situation  for  a  city,  which  being 
built  and  fortified,  was  peopled  with  those  su- 
perannuated Greeks,  who  seemed  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  military  service,  and  with  such  others 
of  their  countrymen  as  thought  proper  to  settle 
in  this  fertile,  though  remote  country. i 

Animated  by  a  seal  for  public  happiness, 
Alexander  thus  trayeiBed  the  populous  provinces 
of  the  East,  and  suocesstyely  visited  the  imperial 
cities  of  PersepoUs,  Susa,  Ecbatana,  and  Baby- 
lon. These  places,  and  others  of  inferior  note, 
were  adorned  with  signal  marks  of  his  taste, 
and  respectively  distinguished  by  transactions 
which  discover  the  boldest,  yet  most  enlighten- 
ed views  of  policy.  The  important  design  of 
uniting,  by  laws  and  manners,  the  subjects  of 
his  extensive  monarchy,  was  ever  present  to  his 
mind.  For  this  purpose,  he  took  care  to  incor- 
porate in  his  Barbarian  armies  the  Qreeks  and 
Macedonians.  In  each  company,  or  rather  in 
each  division  of  sixteen,  he  joined  four  Euro- 
peans to  twelve  Asiatics.  In  the  Macedonian 
squadrons  and  battalions,  he  intermixed,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  of  the  Barbarians  as  were 
most  distinguished  by  their  strength,  their  acti- 


1  Arrian,  abi  fapiti. 


vity,  and  their  merit.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  he  had  given  orders  to  raise  new  levies 
in  the  conquerMl  provinces.  The  Barbarian 
youth  delighted  in  the  Grecian  exercise  and  dis- 
cipline, and  rejoiced  at  being  associated  to  the 
glory  of  their  victors.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  powerful 
body  of  those  recruits,  whose  improvements  in 
arts  and  arms  fully  answered  his  expectations, 
and  justly  rewarded  his  foresight  The  arrival 
of  such  numerous  auxiliaries  enabled  him  to 
discharge  at  Opis,  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  such 
Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  were  tired  of  the 
service,  worn  out  with  age,  or  enfeebled  by 
sickness.  After  an  interestmg  scene,  which  ws 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe,  he  dismissed 
tho^e  respectable  veterans,  loaded  with  wealth 
and  honours.  They  were  conducted  by  Cra- 
terus,  whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  Antipater 
in  the  administration  of  his  European  domi- 
nions ;  and  Antipater,  who  had-  long  executed 
that  important  trust  with  equal  prudence,  and 
fidelity,  was  commanded  to  join  his  master 
with  new  levies  from  Greece,  Thrace,  and 
Macedon.' 

At  Susa,  Alexander  learned  that  his  soldiers, 
indulging  the  extravagance  too  natural  to  their 
profession,  had  contracted  immense  debts;  whieh 
they  had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  pay. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  he  issued  orders  that 
each  man  should  give  an  exact  account  of  what 
he  owed,  with  the  names  of  his  creditors,  de- 
claring, that  he  was  determined  to  satisfy  them 
at  his  own  expense.  The  troops  suspected  an 
intention,  merely  to  discover  their  characters, 
and  to  learn  their  economy  or  proftision.  At 
first,  therefore,  many  denied,  and  all  diminish- 
ed, their  debts.  But  Alexander  issued  a  se- 
cond declaration,  ^  That  it  became  not  a  prince 
to  deceive  his  people,  nor  a  people  to  suppose 
their  prince  capable  of  deceit"  Faithful  lists 
were  immediately  presented,  and  the  whole 
debts  discharged,  to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of 
four  millions  sterling. 

This  event  was  accompanied  by  a  transac- 
tion of  a  difierent  kind,  which  discovers,  how- 
ever, the  same  spirit,  and  which  equally  en- 
deared Alexander  to  his  Asiatic  subjects.  In 
the  royal  palace  of  Susa,  he  publicly  espovsed 
Baroin^'  the  daughter  of  Darius ;  and  bestowed 
her  sister  Drjrpetis  on  his  fiiend  Hephnstion, 
saying,  that  he  wished  their  children  to  be  kins- 
men. By  the  advice  of  their  master,  Perdic- 
cas,  Selencus,  Ptolemy,  and  other  generals,  in- 
termarried with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  van- 
quished Barbarians.  The  soldiers  were  encou- 
raged by  presents,  and  by  the  hope  of  royal 
favour,  to  follow  the  example  of  their  leaders ; 
and  it  appeared  from  the  catalogue  of  their 
names,  presented  to  the  king,  that  above  ten 
thousand  Greeks  and  Mac^onians  married 
Asiatic  women.* 


9  Arrian,  ubi  rapra. 

3  CalM  Btatira  by  Curtiaa,  JoatiD,  and  Platareh. 

4  Plutarch,  seizinf  the  true  apirit  of  theae  regnJationa, 
exclaims,  Q  tafCnfi  gig^n^nut  »vnrt^  «ai  pMrn^wKKn 

9tt(  C«r«Xii(  Atimv  Ew^yq  tfwiirTevrt,  •«  (vXei^,  avit 
TM  ytvn  rwAirrovr «$.    <>  O !  barbaroua and  Foolteh  Xarxaa 
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OWmD  In  all  the  cities  which  he  visited, 

7^*        he  wu  careful  to  celebrate  the  mu- 
^^*  sical  and  gymnastic  games;  those 

distinguiahipg  fruits  of  Grecian  culture,  which 
beiug  adapted  to  gratify  the  senses,  as  well  as 
to  please  the  fancy,  were  beheld  with  delight 
even  by  the  most  ignorant  Barbarians.  Con- 
vinced that  nothing  has  a  more  direct  tendency 
to  unite  and  harmonize  the  minds  and  manners 
of  men,  than  public  entertainments  and  com- 
mon pleasures,  Alexander  determined  to  intro- 
duce and  diffuse  the  amusements  of  the  thea^ 
tre.  For  this  purpose  ab^e  three  thousand 
players  and  musicians,  collffited  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  assembled  in  Ecbatana,  the  capital 
of  Media,  which  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of 
those  theatrical  exhibitions.'  But  the  sickness 
and  death  of  Hephestion  changed  this  magni- 
ficent spectacle  into  melancholy  obsequies.  In 
the  moment  of  his  triumph,  the  king  was  de- 
prived of  his  dearest  friend  .^  This  irreparable 
loss,  he  felt  and  expressed  with  an  affectionate 
ardour  congenial  to  his  character,  and  justified 
his  immoderate  sorrow  by  the  inconsolable^ 
grief  of  Achilles  for  the  fate  of  his  beloved 
ratrocles.  During  three  days  and  nights  afler 
the  death  of  Hephcestion,  Alexander  neither 
changed  his  apparel  nor  tasted  food.  A  public 
mourning  was  observed  throughout  the  empire. 
Funeral  games  were  celebrated  in  the  great 
cities;  the  royal  cohort  was  commanded  thence- 
forward to  retain  the  name  and  banner  of  He- 
phestion ;B  and  the  lofty  genius  of  Stasicrates 
erected  at  Ecbatana  a  monument  worthy  of 
Aim,  whom  the  obsequious  oracle  of  Ammon 
declared  deserving  of  keroie  worship.  To  ap- 
pease the  grief  of  Alexander,  his  lieutenants 
dedicated  their  armour  at  the  tomb  of  his  friend. 
The  example  was  given  by  Eumenes,  the  king^s 
secretary,  who  shortly  before  Hephiestion's 
death,  had  offended  this  illustrious  favourite  ; 
a  man  who  long  and  uninterruptedly  enjoyed, 


thoa  who  laboaradal  in  Taia  to  throw  a  bridgv  over  the 
HelleapoDt,  it  is  thus  that  wise  kin^  join  Asia  to  Europe, 
not  bv  boards,  •hipt,  KfeleH  and  insensiblo  boodii,  but  by 
lawful  love,  ehaate  nuptiala,  aod  the  indittoldble  tie  of 
eommon  progeny.**  Plut.  OraL  i.  de  Fortun.  Alezaiu). 
See  likewiM  above,  e.  ix*  p>  113. 

5  It  should  Mem  from  Plutarch,  that  the  eotertai  amenta 
of  the  theatre  were  eoon  difluaed  through  other  parts  of 
Asia.     Ai^^mwifv  Ti|»   Ao-mv  ig4/*fc««vT»f,    Oftnt^t  n* 

'*  Alexander,  having  lamed  Asia,  Homer  was  read  in  the 
Eut ;  the  children  of  the  Peraians,  Susiana,  and  GMroaia, 
recited  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.**  PluU 
ibid. 

6  Next  to  HephflBition,  Crateroa  aeems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  freateat  share  of  Alexander**  oonildence ;  yet  he  oflen 
said.  "  Crateroa  loves  the  king.  Hephoation  lovee  Alexan- 
der.** Plutarch  in  Alexaod.  In  paaaing  through  the  Tro- 
ade,  Alexander  crowned  the  tomb  of  Achilloiy  and  He- 
phaiminn  that  of  Patroclea.    Alian,  Var.  Hist.  xii.  7. 

7  If,  in  the  melancholy  abadea  below. 

The  flanii>a  of  Oienda  and  lovcn  ceaae  to  glow, 
Tet  mine  ahall  sacred  laat ;  and,  ondeeay*d. 
Bam  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 

Pope*aDiad. 

8  According  to  Plutarch,  Stasicrates  propMod  to  form 
Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  Alexander,  grasping  a  city 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  discharging  a  river  into 
the  aea.  Plot,  in  Alexand.  Vitruvius,  I.  ii.  m  Proem,  et  Lu- 

-  eian,  t  ii.  p.  489.  ascribe  this  design  to  Dinocrates.  Alex- 
ander extolled  the  boldness  of  the  artist,  bnt  added,  Ea  (« 
fttvt'*  TOr  A9u  xara  X««sv*  «««*»  y»t  ••"C  fi»9-tKtmi  t*v- 
Cet9-*vTt(  iivai  ftvnfiifv.  "Let  alone  Mount  Athos;  it 
is  enouth  that  it  is  the  monument  of  one  ktn^*a  folly  airea- 
dy  ;**  alluding  to  tlie  event  related  above,  o.  ix.  p.  U3. 

3  M 


without  abttsing  in  any  one  instance,  the  confi- 
dence of  his  master;  who  exercised  power 
without  pride,  and  enforced  discipline  without 
seyerity ;  whose  conduct  merited  at  once  pub- 
lic respect  and  royal  favour,  and  whose  virtues 
disarmed  envy.* 

To  moderate  and  divert  his  sorrow,  Alexan- 
der, who  in  the  practice  of  war  found  at  once 
business  and  amusemettt,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion in  person,  which  perhaps  would  otherwise 
have  been  committed  to  the  valour  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. The  Cossasans,  a  fierce  and  untracta- 
ble  nation,  inhabited  the  southern  frontier  of 
Media.  Secure  amidst  their  recks  and  fast- 
nesses, they  had  ever  defied  the  aims  of  the 
Persians;  and  the  degenerate  successors  of 
Cyrus  had  judged  it  more  prudent  to  purchase 
their  friendship  than  to  repel  their  hostitity.  In 
their  annual  journey  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana, 
the  pride  of  these  magnificent  but  pusillani- 
mous princes  condescended  to  bestow  presents 
on  the  CosssBans,  that  they  might  procure  an 
undisturbed  passage  for  themselves  and  their 
train;  and  this  impolitic  meanness  only  in- 
creased the  audacity  of  the  mountaineers,  who 
oflen  ravaged  the  Susian  plains,  and  often  re- 
tired to  their  fastnesses,  loaded  with  the  richest 
spoils  of  Media.  Alexander  was  not  of  a  tenn- 
per  patiently  to  endure  the  repetition  of  such 
indignities.  In  forty  days,  he  attacked,  de- 
feated, and  totally  subdued  this  rapacious  and 
warlike  tribe.  The  Cosseans  were  driven  firom 
their  last  retreats,  and  compelled  to  sunender 
their  territory.  Ai\er  obtaining  sufficient  pledgee 
of  their  fidelity,  the  conqueror  allowed  them  to 
ransom  their  prisoners,  and  at  his  departure 
from  their  country,  took  care  to  erect  such  for- 
tresses as  seemed  necessary  for  bridling,  in  fu* 
ture,  the  dangerous  fuiy  of  this  headstrong 
people.  10 

In  returning  from  this  successful  expedition 
towards  the  l»nks  of  the  Euphrates,  Alexander 
was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Carthage,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  from  many  inland  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Africa,  extending  from  Mount 
Imaus  to  the  southern  extremity  of  ^Ethiopia. 
It  was  then,  says  his  historian,  that  he  appear- 
ed master  of  the  world,  both  to  his'  followers 
and  to  himself;  and,  ac  if  the  known  parts  of 
it  had  been  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  ambition, 
he  gave  orders  to  cut  timber  in  the  Hyrcanian 
forest,  with  a  design  to  build  ships,  and  explore 
the  undiscovered  shores  of  the  Caspian  and 
Arabian  seas.  But  neither  these  lofty  designs, 
nor  the  glory  of  war,  nor  the  pomp  of  royalty, 
which,  of  all  princes,  Alexander  enjoyed  in  the 
greatest  splendour,!'  could  appease  his  grief  for 


9  Arrian,  p.  188.  tells  us,  that  concerning  the  funeral  ho- 
nours of  HephiBstion,  innumerable  and  absurd  6clions  were 
invented  by  the  fKends  and  by  the  enemies  of  Alexander  ; 
nay,  what  is  extraordinary,  the  same  falsehoods  were  some- 
times authorised  by  both ;  the  former  Intending  thereby  to 
extol  the  warmth  of  his  friendship,  the  latter  to  expose  his 
extravagance  and  folly. 

10  Such  is  the  account  of  this  ex|iedition  given  by  Ar* 
rian,  1.  vit.  p.  157.  and  confirmed  by  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  70S. 
and  by  Dtodorus,  L  xvii.  p.  577.  Plutarch,  on  the  other 
hand,  most  unwarrantably  and  absurdly  tells  us.  that  Alex 
ander,  to  divert  hia  grief,  took  the  amuaement  of  msm-Aiuiir 
inir^  and  masKaered  the  whole  Coasaan  nation,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.    Plut.  p.  94. 

11  Vid.  AUien.  I.  x.  p.  430.  et  1.  xii.  p.  S37— 541.  Wo 
may  believs  that  Aloxandv*!  tsot  ooDtaiasd  a  handrei 
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the  lom  of  Hepheition.  Tbo  death  of  his  be- 
loved friend  is  said,  by  Arrian,  to  have  hasten- 
ed hJs  own.  It  certainly  tinged  his  character 
with  a  deep  melancholy,  which  rendered  him 
Biucoptible  of  such  impressions  as  the  firmness 
of  his  manly  soul  would  otherwise  have  re- 
sisted and  repelled. 

He,  who  had  so  often  employed  superstition 
as  an  instrument  of  policy,  be^an  himself  to 
fall  a  prey  to  that  miserable  passion.  The  ser- 
vants of  princes,  ever  quick  in  discermng,  and 
dexterous  in  turning  to  their  own  profit^  the 
foibles  of  their  masters,  soon  discovered  and 
abused  the  weakness  of  Alexander.  Alarmed 
at  the  severe  treatment  of  several  of  hts  col- 
leagues, ApoUodorus,  a  citizen  of  Amphipolis, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  Babylon,  practised  with  his  broUier  Pytha- 
goras, a  diviner ;  and  the  latter,  ambitious  to 
promote  the  greatness  of  his  family,  pretended 
to  perceive  in  the  victims  evident  marks  of  di- 
vine displeasure  against  the  king,  should  he 
enter  the  gates  of  Babylon.  Notwithstanding 
this  menace,  Alexander,  after  reducing  the  Cos- 
■leans,  approached  towards  that  city  with  his 
army.  He  was  met  by  a  long  train  of  Chal- 
dean priests,  who  conjured  him  to  change  his 
resolution,  because  they  had  received  an  oracle 
from  Belus,  declaring  that  his  journey  thither 
would  provo  fatal.  The  interest  of  the  Chal- 
deans conspired  with  the  views  of  ApoUodo- 
rus. The  temple  of  Belus,  a  stupendous  edi- 
fice, situate  in  the  heart  of  Babylon,  had  been 
very  richly  endowed  by  the  Assyrian  kings. 
But  the  produce  of  the  consecrated  around, 
instead  of  being  applied  to  its  original  destina* 
tion  of  repairing  the  temple,  and  offering  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  had,  ever  since  the  impious 
reign  of  Xerxes,  been  appropriated  by  the  Chal- 
dean priests.  Alexander,  it  is  well  known,  in- 
tended to  reform  this  abuse ;  and,  although  his 
mind  was  not  altogether  unmoved  by  the  ad- 
monition of  the  priests,  he  discerned  their  in- 
terested motives,  and  answered  them  by  a 
verse  of  Euripides,  ^^  He^s  the  best  prophet  that 
conjectures  best."  Foiled  in  their  first  attempt, 
the  Chaldeans  had  recourse  to  another  artifice. 
Since  the  king  had  determined  at  every  hazard 
to  visit  Babylon,  they  entreated  him  at  least 
not  to  enter  it  on  the  eastern  side,  but  to  fetch 
a  compass  round,  and  to  march  with  his  face 
towards  the  rising  sun.  He  prepared  to  com- 
ply with  this  advice ;  but  the  manhiness  of  the 
soil  rendered  his  design  impracticable ;  and  he 


couehof :  that  the  pillara  which  lapported  it  wore  eneruited 
with  gold  ;  that  he  gave  audience,  surrounded  with  guards, 
and  Mated  on  a  golden  throne.  In  the  language  of  anti- 
quity, **  the  maiter  of  both  contineoti'*  found  it  necessary 
o  unite  the  pomp  of  the  East  with  the  arts  of  Greece.  But 
when  AthensBUS  tells  as  of  the  precious  essences,  the  frag- 
rant wines,  the  efTeminaey,  and  Tioes,  of  Alexander,  wo 
discover  the. credulous,  or  rather  criminal  sophist,  who  has 
collected  into  one  ^vork  all  the  vices  and  impuritiee  which 
disgraced  bis  country  and  human  nature.  To  the  unwar- 
ranted assertions  of  the  obscure  writers  cited  by  an  yGlian 
(I.  ix.  c.  iii.)  and  an  Athenmis,  we  can  oppose  the  authority 
of  an  Arrisn  and  a  Plutarch.— Could  he  who  so  severely 
censured  the  effeminate  and  luxurious  life  of  Agnon  and 
Pbtlotas,  be  himself  eflTeminate  and  luxurious.  "  Of  all 
men,**  says  Arriao,  "  Aloiander  was  the  most  economical 
in  what  regarded  hit  private  plesfurea.**  Arriao,  1.  vii.  p. 
187. 


was  thus  reluctantly  compelled  to  enter  the  city 
by  the  forbidden  road. 

During  his  short  stay  at  Babylon,  his  mmd 
was  disturbed  by  superstitious  fears,!  awakened 
by  the  intrigues  of  ApoUodorus,  or  the  artifices 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  confirmed  by  a  circum- 
stance well  fitted  to  operate  on  a  disordered 
fancy.  In  his  Indian  expedition,  he  had  con- 
versed with  the  Gymnosophists,  or  Brachmana, 
men  who  practised  the  philosophy  which  Plato 
taught,  and  whose  contempt  for  the  pomp  and 
pleasures  of  the  present  life,  was  founded  on 
the  firm  belief  of  iy|etter  and  more  permanent 
state  of  existence.  ^To  those  sages,  the  fortu- 
nate ambition  of  Alexander  appeared  an  object 
of  derision  or  pity.  At  si^ht  of  the  conqueror, 
they  stamped  their  feet  with  vehemence  on  the 
groimd;  indicating,  by  an  expressive  action, 
mOre  eloquent  than  words,  that  he,  whose  name 
now  filled  the  world,  must  soon  be  confined 
within  tlie  narrow  grave.  The  flatterers  of  the 
king  rebuked  them  for  insulting  the  sun  of  Ju- 
piter, who  had  the  power  to  reward  or  punish 
them.  They  replied,  by  saying,  **That  all 
were  the  sons  nf  Jupiter ;  that  the  rewards  of 
Alexander  they  disdained,  and  set  at  defiance 
his  punishments,  which  at  last  could  only  re- 
lieve them  from  the  load  of  frail  mortality.'* 
Yet  Calanus,  one  of  their  number,  allured  by 
curiosity,  or  irresistibly  captivated  by  the  sooth- 
ing condescension  of  the  king,  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him;  for  which  inconsistency  he  was 
much  blamed  by  his  companions.  Alexander 
treated  this  eastern  sage  with  great  respect, 
and  when  Calanus,  who  had  passed  his  seventy- 
second  year  without  experiencing  any  bodily 
infirmity,  fell  sick  in  Persia,  the  afiectionate 
prince  earnestly  entreated  him  not  to  anticipate 
fate  by  a  voluntary  death.  But  finding  him 
inflexibly  bent  on  this  purpose,  he  allowed  a 
pyre  to  be  constructed,  to  which  the  Indian 
(being  too  feeble  to  walk  or  ride  on  horse-back) 
was  conveyed  m  a  litter.  In  sight  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian army,  who  had  been  ordered  to  assist 
at  this  uncommon  solemnity,  Calanus  composed 
himself  decently  on  the  pyre ;  the  music  struck 
up;  the  soldiers  raised  a  shout  of  war;  and  the 
Indian,  with  a  serene  countenance,  expired 
amidst  the  flames,  sing^g  a  hymn  to  the  gods 
of  his  country.  . 

The  curiosity  of  Alexander  was  unbounded; 
but  his  humanity  likewise  was  great.  This 
principle,  which  is  too  often  a  stranger  to  the 
breast  of  conquerors,  made  him  decline  witness- 
ing the  extraordinary  death  of  a  friend,  who, 
for  his  sake,  had  abandoned  his  native  land. 
But  before  Calanus  was  carried  to  the  funeral 
pile,  the  king  affectionately  paid  him  tho  last 
visit.  Calanus  having  embraced  all  present, 
refused  to  take  leave  of  Alexander,  saying,  that 
"  he  should  again  see  him  in  Babylon.'^  The 
words  of  a  dying  man  were  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  prophetical.  Those  of  Calanus  sunk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  Alexander;  and  the  pain- 
ful impression  which  they  made,  hastened  his 
departure  from  a  city,  in  which  so  many  con- 
curring circumstances  forbade  him  to  reside. 

1  Hs  became,  sayi  Plutarch,  ivrtking  rfop  to  fi«9v. 
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Ql  His  mipentitioaB  tenon,  how- 

^^  Y  •▼Wi  toem  to  have  boon  diverted 
A  C  324.  ^'^  ^*  voyage  down  the  Euphratea, 
M.v'ofttk*  '^^  ^J  directiDg  the  tmproYements 
may-ajin.  j^  the  canal  of  PaUacopaa.  Having 
reaamed  his  courage,  he  ventured  to  return  to 
Babylon,  gave  audience  to  some  Grecian  am- 
baaaadora,  who  preaentod  him  with  ffolden 
crowna  from  the  aubmiauve  flattery  of  their 
several  republics;  and  having  reviewed  his 
troops  and  galleys,  prepared  to  execute  the  en- 
terprises which  he  had  so  long  meditated.  But 
hb  deaiffns  and  his  life  were  now  drawing  to  a 
dose.  Whether  to  conquer  his  melancholy,  or 
to  triumph  in  the  victory  which  he  had  already 
gained  over  it,  he  indulged,  without  modera- 
tion, in  that  biJiqueting  and  festivity  to  which, 
after  the  fatigues  of  war,  he  had  often  ahown 
himself  too  much  addicted ;  and  a  fever,  occa- 
■ioned,  or  at/ least  increased,  by  an  ezcesrive 
abuse  of  wine,  the  vice  of  his  nation  and  of  his 
family,  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  the  thirty- 
third  jrear  of  bis  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of 
hia  reign.  After  the  first  days  of  the  disorder, 
he  had  been  conveyed  to  the  cool  verdure  of  a 
beautiful  garden ;  but  the  malady  increasing,  he 
waa  soon  brought  back  to  the  palace.  The  last 
remains  of  strength,  he  spent  in  aaristing  at 
'  daily  sacrificee  to  the  gods.  During  his  illness 
he  spoke  but  little,  and  that  only  concerning 
his  intended  expeditions.  The  temples  were 
crowded  by  lus  friends;  the  generals  waited  in 
the  hall ;  the  soldiers  surrounded  the  gates. 
8uch  was  the  grief  of  many,  and  the  respectful 
admiration  of  all,  that  none  ventured  to  an- 
nounce to  him  his  approaching  dissolution, 
none  ventured  to  demand  his  last  orders. 
When  all  hopes  of  recovery  had  vanished,  his 
favourite  troops  were  admitted  to  behold  him. 
He  was  speechless,  but  had  stiU  strength  to 
Btretoh  forth  his  hand.3 

Such  was  the  reign  of  Alexander,  whose  cha- 
racter, being  unexampled  and  inimiteble,  can 
only  be  explained  by  relating  his  actions.  He 
was  of  a  low  steture,  and  somewhat  deformed; 
but  the  activity  and  elevation  of  his  mind  ani- 
mated and  ennobled  his  frame.  By  a  life  of 
continual  labour,  and  by  an  early  and  habitual 
practice  of  the  gymnaatic  exercises,  he  had  har- 
dened his  body  against  the  impressions  of  cold 
and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst,*  and  prepared  his 
robust  constitution  for  bearing  such  exertiobs 
of  strength  and  activity,  as  have  appeared  in- 
credible to  the  undisciplined  softness  of  modem 
times.  In  generosity  and  in  prowess,  he  rival- 
led the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity;  and  in  the 
race  of  glory,  having  finally  outstripped  all 
competitors,  became  ambitious  to  surpass  him- 
self. His  superior  skill  in  war  gave  uninter- 
rupted success  to  his  arms;  and  his  natural 


9  Arrian  myt,  that  nany  repoita  ware  ipraad  coMernlns 
the  death  of  Alexander,  iueh  aa,  that  he  had  been  potMMoed 
by  the  emiwariea  of  Antipater,  whom,  as  mentioned  above 
in  the  text,  he  had  recently  deprived  of  the  government  of 
Greece  and  Macedon ;  that  when  aaked  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed the  empire,  he  had  anawerad,  to  the  "Rtroncett;** 
and  that  he  had  foretold  hia  obaequiea  woald  be  celebrated 
by  bloody  wan  among  hia  lieuteoanta.  But  tbeee  romoui* 
received  not  the  leaat  coantenanoe  fVom  the  royal  diary, 
which  ■eram  to  have  been  carefbUy  copied  by  Arrian,  nor 
from  the  hittoriea  of  PtoWmy  and  AriBtoholiu. 

3  Plat  OraL  i.  et  U.  da  F^vtna.  Alsxand. 


humanity,  enlightened  by  the  philosophy  of 
Greece,  taught  him  to  improve  his  oonqueste 
to  the  best  mtereste  of  mankind.^  In  his  ex- 
tensive dominions,  he  built,  or  founded,  not  less 
than  seventy  cities,*  the  situation  of  which  be- 
ing chosen  with  consummate  wisdom,  tended 
to  facilitete  communication,  to  promote  com- 
merce, and  to  diffuse  civility  through  the  great- 
est nations  of  the  earth.^  It  may  be  suspected, 
indeed,  that  ho  mistook  the  extent  of  human 
power,  when,  in  the  course  of  one  reign,  he  un- 
dertook to  change  the  face  of  the  world;  and 
that  he  miscalciuated  the  stubbornness  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  force  of  habit,  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  enlighten  barbarism,  to  soAen  servitude 
and  to  transplant  the  improvemente  of  Greece 
into  an  African  and  Asiatic  soil,  where  they 
have  never  been  known  to  flouriah.  Yet  let 
not  the  deaigns  of  Alexander  be  too  hastily  ac- 
cused of  extravagance.  Whoever  seriously 
considers  what  he  actually  performed  before 
his  thirty-third  year,  will  be  cautious  of  deter- 
mining what  he  mi^t  have  accomplished,  had 
he  reached  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life. 
His  resources  were  peculiar  to  himself;  and 
such  views,  as  well  as  actions,  became  him,  as 
would  have  become  none  besides.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  philosophical  hirtorian,  **•  he  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar 
dispensation  of  Providence,  being  a  man  like 
to  none  otiier  of  the  hiunan  kind."' 

From  the  part  which  his  father  Philip  and 
himself  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  his  history 
has  been  transmitted  through  the  impure  chan- 
nels of  exaggerated  flattery,  or  malignant  envy. 
The  innumerable  fictions,  which  disgrace  the 
works  of  his  biographers,  are  contradicted  by 
the  most  authentic  accounte  of  his  reign,  and 
inconsistent  with  those  public  transactions, 
which  concurring  authorities  confirm.  In  the 
present  work,  it  seemed  tmnecessary  to  expa- 
tiate on  such  topics,  since  it  is  less  the  business 
of  history  to  repeat,  or  even  to  expose  errors, 
than  to  select  and  impress  useful  truths.  An  au- 
thor, ambitious  of  attaining  that  purpose,  can 
seldom  indulge  the  language  of  general  pane- 
gyric. He  will  acknowledge,  that  Alexander's  ac- 
tions were  not  always  blameless ;  but,  after  the 
most  careful  examination,  he  will  affirm,  that 
his  faulte  were  few  in  number,  and  resulted  from 
his  situation  rather  than  from  his  character. 


4  Platareh  laya,  the  nationa  eooquered  by  AWonder 
mif  ht  adopt  the  lantuage  of  Themiatolef ,  when,  in  corwc- 
qoenee  or  hia  baniihment  f\rom  Greece,  he  wai  raited  to 
freat  wealth  and  honour  in  Aala.  "Q  wmitf  mirmK»M»i»i 
fi  ftn  «>r»xo^i9«.**  '*0  mv  children!  we  should  huve 
been  undone,  had  we  not  been  undone.**  In  the  sumo, 
manner,  Ihoae  nations,  had  they  not  been  vanquished  by 
Alexander,  had  not  been  etviliaed,  Esypt  would  not  boart 
her  Alexandria,  Mesopoumia  her  Seleocta,  ice.  And 
af  ain,  "Alexander  tauf ht  marriase  to  the  Hyrcaniana,  and 
Bfrieohore  to  the  Araehosii.  He  tanght  the  Bogdinns  to 
maintain,  and  not  to  kill,  their  parents;  the  Persians  to  re- 
spect, and  not  to  marry,  their  mothera;  the  Scythians  to 
bury,  and  not  to  eat,  their  dead.**    Piut.  ibid. 

5  Vid.  Plot  da  Fortnn.  Alexand.  tit.  ii.  p.  aS7.  In  the 
laniniage  of  Plutarch,  he  »o«td  Asia  with  Greek  cities. 

6  Plut.  ibid.    Diodor.  Sieul.  xvii.  83-    Stephen.  Byxanr. 

in  VOC.  AA^fgav^fiiii. 

7  Ovl<  i/u«i  »l»  T*v  0f<ett  pvvmt  mw  ionit  mpnt  tvfiri 
mKKm  mwtfmwmv  #•«««(.  Arrian,  p.  168.  How  far  he  waa 
an  instrument  in  the  bands  of  Divine  Providenee,  beloncs 
not  to  the  subject  of  profane  history  to  inquire.  On  thta 
subject,  the  reader  may  aee  Blabtfp  Lewth  oo  Isaiah,  xix. 
18.  and  xxiv.  H. 
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From  the  lint  j9Mb  of  hia  ragn,  ho  ezperi- 
eooed  the  crimes  of  diMffeelion  and  treachery, 
which  multiplied,  and  became  more  dangerous, 
with  the  extent  of  hki  dominiona,  and  the  diffi- 
culty to  govern  them.  Several  of  his  lieute- 
nants early  aspired  at  independence;  othen 
formed  conspiracies  against  the  life  of  their 
master.  The  first  criminals  were  treated,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  with  a  lenity  becoming 
the  generous  spirit  of  Alexander.  But  when 
Olvmn  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  and 
ezu  £  ^^^^  Parmenio'  himself;  afforded 
A  C  329  reason  to  suspect  their  fidelity; 
.oxtf.  ^hen  the  Macedonian  youths,  who, 
according  to  the  institnlion  of  Philip,  guarded 
the  rojral  Pavilion,  prepared  to  murder  their 
sovereign,  3  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  depart 
from  lus  lenient  system,  and  to  hold  witli  a 
firmer  hand  the  reins  of  government  Elated 
by  unexampled  prosperity,  and  the  submisaive 
reverence  of  vanquished  nations,  his  loftiness 
disgusted  the  pride  of  his  European  troops,  par- 
ticularly the  Macedonian  noUes,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  themselves  rather  as  his 


1  PbUotu  wu  pooubed  io  the  oountry  of  the  Arii ;  Pur- 
neoio  wu  pat  to  death  in  Media.  Curtioa  (I.  ri.  c  vii.  et 
■eq.)  who  bti  fivea  the  folleet  account  oftboee  eiccutions, 
•aya,  that  Pbuolaa  deeerved  not  the  compaMioo  of  hit 
firiendi,  "  Amieorum  miaericordiani  oon  meruiu"  He  leavei 
h  oaoertain  whether  Parmenio  fell  a  sacrifice  to  hie  own 
treaaoo,  or  to  the  poKc^  of  Alexander.  Arrian  thinki,  that 
the  death  of  Parneoio  wae  neeesearj  to  hii  master's 
nfcCy. — Altbouch  the  evideoee  of  this  general's  f  uih  has 
not  been  haadeddown  to  posterity,  Alexander,  it  is  certain, 
beliOTed  him  foiky.  He  who  disdained  to  conquer  his 
•nemtes  by  deceit,  cannot,  without  proof,  be  supposed  capa- 
ble of  treacherously  assassioatinf  his  friends. 

S  This  conspiracy  is  related  by  Arrian,  I.  ir.  c.  xiii.  and 
xiv.  The  scene  was  Baetra,  or  Zariaspa.  the  captital  of 
Bactria.  At  a  hunting-match,  the  kiog,  being  ready  to  kill 
a  boar,  was  anticipated  by  Hermolaus.  To  punish  the  la- 
iolcnce  of  the  youth,  Alexander  ordered  him  to  be  whipped. 
The  diegrace  seemed  intolerable  to  Hermolaus  and  bis 
'  OS ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  (o  d^troy  Alexan- 
sleep.   It  was  discovered  by  Ptolemy,  the 


der  m  his 
Lagos.    The 
that  Uiey  had 


a  son  of 


youths  oonfeand  their  guilt,  and  declared 
ey  bad  been  confirmed  in  their  purpose  by  ^  '" 
UM  scholar  of  Aristotle,  an  arrogant  and 


mata,  %rfao,  sheltered  by  the  cloak  of  phikMophy,  insolently 
brow-beat  the  prince,  whom  he  was  bound  to  respect 
(Arrian,  p.  871.)  The  conspirators  were  stoned  to  death ; 
a  punishment  common  in  that  age,  when  persons  accused 
wen  tried  before  numeroua  assemblies,  whose  indignation 
frequently  boiwt  forth  and  destroyed  atrocious  offeodors  on 
the  spot,  with  the  first  instruments  of  death  that  chance 
oflered  to  their  hands.  Callisthenes  was  dragged  roond  the 
army  in  chains.  Bueh  is  the  best  anthenticated  aoeonnt  of 
this  aflfair,  concerning  which  the  variations  of  ancient 
writers  are innamerable.  Vid.  Arrian,!.  iv.  c.  xiv.  Curtins, 
L  viii.  c  viiL  Seneca  Soasor,  i.  Justin,  1.  xv.  c  iii.  Phi- 
lostratus,  L  Tiii.  e.  i.  Diodor.  Sieul.  pp.  356  et  :t58.  Dio- 
gen.  Laert.  in  Aristot.  Soidos,  ad  voo.  As  an  example  of 
the  injustice  done  the  character  of  Alexander,  I  shall  insert 
the  passage  of  Seneca :  "  Hoe  est  Alexandri,  crimen  erter- 
num,  quod  nulla  virtus,  nulla  bclloruro  felicitas  redimot. 
Nam  ^unties  quis  dixerii,  Oocidit  Porsarum  multa  millia; 
opponitur,  el  Callislhenem.  Quoties  dictum  erit,  omnia 
oceano  tenus  vieit,  ipsam  quoquo  tentavit  novis  elassibus, 
et  imperium  ex  angulo  Thraoiio  usque  ad  orientis  terminos 
protnlit ;  dieetur,  sed  Callislhenem  occidiu**  Tot  this  Csl- 
asthenes  was  a  traitor,  whose  writings  are  mentioned  with 
eontempt  by  Arrian.  Inc.  clut  Polvbius,  t.  ii.  pp.  64.  339l 
et  t.  iii.  p.  45.  Cicero  ad  Quint.  Prat.  i.  ii.  epist  xiii.  et 
Longinos,  c  iii.  p.  14.  The  patriotism  of  the  Greeks,  nnd 
the  envy  of  the  Komans,  could  never  forgive  the  transcen- 
dent |;1ory  of  Alexander,  which  eclipse  their  own.  In 
speakmg  of  Philip  and  his  son,  even  Cicero,  (doOfBc.)  says, 
"Alter  semper  magnos,  alter  sape  turpis«imus."  See  like- 
wise Livy,  I.  ix.  c.  xtiii.)  The  last  mentioned  writer  (I.  ix. 
c.  xvll.)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  allege  very  inconclusive  ai^ 
gomeots  for  believing,  that  had  Alexander  turned  his  arms 
g^ainst  Italy,  he  would  have  certainly  Imo  conquered  by 


companions  than  subjects.  The  pretensions 
which  sound  policy  taught  him  to  form  and  to 
maintain,  of  being  treated  with  those  external 
honoura  ever  claimed  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
East,  highly  offended  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Greeks,  who  deemed  it  impious  to  pros- 
trate the  body,  or  bend  the  knee,  to  any  mor- 
tal sovereign.  Yet  had  he  remitted  formalities 
consecrated  by  the  practice  of  ages,  he  must 
insensibly  have  lost  the  respect  of  his  Asiatic 
subjects.  With  a  view,  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
cordant principles  of  the  victors  and  vanquish- 
ed, he  affected  an  immediate  descent  from  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  a  claim  liberally  admitted  by  the 
avarice  or  fears  of  the  t.)byan  priests,  and 
which,  he  had  reason  to  expect,  could  not  be 
very  obstinately  denied  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  who  univermlly  ac- 
knowledged that  Philip,  his  reputed  father,  was 
remotely  descended  from  the  Grecian  Jbpiter. 
But  the  success  of  this  design,  v^hich  might 
have  entitled  him,  as  son  of  Jupiter,  io  the  same 
obeisance  from  the  Greeks,  which  the  Barba- 
rians readily  paid  him  as  monarch  of  the  East, 
was  oounteracted,  at  first  by  the  secret  displea- 
sure, and  afterwards  by  the  open  indignation, 
of  several  of  his  generals  and  courtiers.  Nor  did 
the  conduct  of  Alexander  tend  to  extricate  him 
from  this  difficulty.  With  his  friends,  he 
maintained  that  equal  intercourse  of  visits  and 
entertainments,  which  characterised  the  Mace- 
donian manners ;  indulged  the  liberal  flow  of 
unguarded  conversation;  and  often  exceeded 
that  intemperance  in  wine,  which  disgraced  his 
age  and  country. 

OlviDD  ^^  '^^^  occasions  his  guests,  or 

cxui  1*  entertainers,  enjoyed  and  abused 
A  C  ^8  ^^  indecent  familiarity  to  which 
'  they  bad  been  accustomed  with 
their  kings ;  but  which  the  temper  of  Alexan- 
der, corrupted  by  prosperity  and  flattery,  was 
no  longer  able  to  endure.  A  scene  of  drunken 
debauimery,  which  must  appear  highly  disgust- 
ing to  the  propriety  of  modem  manners,  proved 
fatal  to  Clitus,  who,  emboldened  by  wine,  dar- 
ingly insulted  his  prince,  vilified  his  noblest 
actions,  and  derided  his  pretensions  to  divinity. 
The  king,  being  likewise  intoxicated,  was  no 
longer  master  of  himself,  when  Clitus,  who 
had  been  once  carried  from  his  presence,  re- 
turned a  second  time  to  the  charge,  and  be- 
haved more  insolently  than  before.  In  an  un- 
happy moment,  Alexander  thrust  a  spear  into 
the  breast  of  his  friend  ;>  but  instantly  repent- 
ing his  fury,  would  have  destroyed  himself 
by  the  same  weapon,  had  he  not  been  prevent- 
ed by  his  attendants.  The  bitterness  of  his  re- 
pentance, and  the  pungency  of  his  remorse, 
which  neither  flattery  could  soften,  nor  so- 
phistry appease,^  rendered  his  life  burdensome^ 


3  Montaeauieo,  who  (Voltaire  only  exoepted)  is  the  most 
distingnished  modem  apolof  ist  of  Alexander,  says.  "  f  I  fit 
deux  maovatses  actions;  il  brula  Peisepotls  et  ion  Clitos.** 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  x.  c.  xiv.)  The  story  of  the  bnming  of 
PerMpolis  we  have  already  refuted.  The  death  of  Clitus, 
Aristobulns,  cited  by  Arrian,  ascribes  entirely  to  the  inso- 
lence and  folly  of  Clitus  himaelf,  and  totaliv  excnIpatM  Al- 
exander. But  Arrinn  nbsrrves,  like  a  philosoplier,  that  Al- 
exander wss  Ittstly  blamenhle  in  allowing  himeelf  fo  be 
overcome  bydrunkennPRf  ami  anrer,  p.  84. 

4  Agis,  nn  Arsivi*  poot,  and  Anotirrhus  the  ^n|«h(sL 
eodeavoured  to  euro  his  melanchoiy.    The  laUer  lold  him, 
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And  bis  actaoDfl  incomdstent.  At  times,  he  «s- 
.  ftumeU  tAie  Persian  dress  and  ornaments  |  dis- 
playod  the  pomp  of  Oriental  despotism ;  em- 
ployed, and  oiien  preferred,  the  Barbarians; 
and,  in  several  passages  of  his  reign,  this  suo- 
cesBful,  but  unhappy,  conqueror  appears  to 
have  been  boset  with  flatterers,  surrounded  by 
conspirators,  adored  by  the  passive  submission 
of  his  eastern  subjects,  and  insulted  by  the  li- 
centious petulance  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedo- 


The  indignation  or  jealousy  of  the  latter 
tinged  the  fairest  of  his  actions  with  dark  and 
odious  colours.  About  a  year  before  his  death, 
a  scene  was  transacted  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris, 
which  shows  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
and  the  magnanimity  by  which  he  overcame 
tliem.  Having  assembled  the  Macedonian 
troops,  be  declared  to  them  his  pleasure,  that 
such  as  felt  themselves  unable,  through  age  or 
infirmities,  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war, 
should  be  honourably  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice, and  safely  conducted  to  their  respective 
provinces.  This  proposal,  which  ought  to  have 
been  accepted  with  gratitude,  was  heard  with 
disgust.  The  soldiers  reflected,  that  the  army 
had  recently  increased  by  an  accession  of  thirty 
thousand  Barbarians,  armed  and  accoutred 
after  the  European  fashion,  trained  to  the  Gre- 
cian discipline  and  exercises,  and  instructed  in 
the  arts  and  language  of  the  victors.  The  king, 
they  thought,  no  longer  cared  for  the  service  of 
bis  veterans,  and  therefore  dismissed  them  with 
contempt.  The  spirit  of  sedition  seized  the 
camp ;  the  Bilacedonians  unanimously  demanded 
their  discharge ;  some  adding  with  scoffs,  ^  That 
he  had  no  further  use  for  ihem  ;  his  father  Am- 
mon  could  fight  his  battles.^*  At  theee  words, 
the  king  sprung  from  the  rostrum  on  which  he 
stood,  and  commanded  the  most  audacious  to 
be  seised  by  his  targeteers,.and  conducted  to 
immediate  execution.  This  prompt  severity 
appeased  the  rising  tumult.  The  soldiers  re- 
mained motionless  and  silent,  doubtful  or  terri- 
fied. Alexander  again  mponted  the  rostrum, 
and  spoke  as  follows :  ^^  It  is  not  my  design, 
MaaedonAns,  to  change  your  resolution.  Re- 
turn home,  without  hwderance  from  me.  But, 
before  leaving  the^camp,  first  learn  to  know 
your  king  ami  yourselves.  My  father  Philip 
(for  with  him  it  is  ever  fit  to  begin)  found  you, 
at  his  arrival  in  Macedon,  miserable  and  hope- 
lesst  fugitives ;  covered  with  skins  of  sheep ; 
feeding  among  the  mountains  some  wretched 
herds,  which  you  had  neither  strength  nor 
courage  to  derond  against  the  Thracians,  Illy- 
rians,  and  Treballi.  Having  repelled  the  rava^ 
gers  of  your  country,  he  brought  you  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plain,  and  taught  you  to  con- 
fide, not  in  your  fastnesses,  but  in  your  valour. 
By  his  wisdom  and  discipline  ho  trained  you 
to  arts  and  civility,  enriched  you  with  mines  of 
gold,  instructed  you  in  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  rendered  you  a  terror  to  those  na- 


that  Ju«tie«  wu  dMcribed  by  the  ancienta  at  leated  near 
the  throoe  of  Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  ri^t  and  wrong  de- 


pended on  the  will  of  kinge,  all  whose  actioni  ought  to  be 
d  Jiiat  by  tbeneelTM  and  othen.   Thie  (lagitiooa  Mtvility 


held  J 


Arrian  sparne  with  indifnation,  and  brands  with  infiiniy. 
Arrian,  p.  84. 


tions,  at  whose  naioes  yon  used  to  tremble. 
Need  I  mention  his  conquests  in  Upper  Thrace, 
or  those  still  more  valuable  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  that  country  f  Having  opened  -the 
gates  of  Greece,  he  chastised  the  Phocians,  re- 
duced the  Thessalians,  and,  while  1  shared  the 
command,  defeated  and  humbled  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans,  eternal  foes  to  Macedon,  to  wlioni 
you  had  been  successively  tributaries,  subjects, 
and  slaves.  But  my  father  rendered  you  U)cir 
masters ;  and  having  entered  the  Peloponncsuf*, 
and  regulated  at  discretion  the  affairs  of  that 
peninsula,,  he  was  appointed,  by  universal  con- 
sent, general  of  combined  Greece ;  an  appoint- 
ment not  more  honourable  to  himself,  than  glo- 
rious for  his  country.  At  my  accession  to  the 
throne,  I  found  a  debt  of  five  hundred  talents, 
and  scarce  sixty  in  the  treasury.  I  contracted  a 
firesh  debt  of  eight  hundred ;  and  conducting 
you  from  Macedon,  whose  boundaries  seemed 
unworthy  to  confine  you,  safely  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  though  the  Persians  still  command- 
ed the  sea.  By  one  victory  we  gained  Ionia, 
£olia,  both  Phrygias,  and  Lydia.  By  our 
courage  and  activity,  the  provinces  of  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  the  strength  of  Palestine,  the  anti- 
quity of  Egypt,  and  the  renown  of  Persia,  were 
added  to  your  empire.  Yours  now  are  Bactria 
and  Aria,  the  productions  of  India,  the  fertility 
of  Assyria,  the  wealth  of  Susa,  and  the  won- 
ders of  Babylon.  You  are  generals,  princes, 
satj^pe.  What  have  I  reserved  for  myself,  but 
this  purple  and  diadem,  which  mark  my  pre- 
eminence in  toil  and  danger  \  Where  are  my 
private  tre^uresf^  Or  why  should  I  collect 
them?  Are  my  pleasures  expensive?  Ton 
know  that  I  fare  worse  than  many  of  yourselves ; 
and  have  in  nothing  spared  my  person.  Let 
him,  who  dares,  compare  with  me.  Let  him 
bare  his  breast,  and  I  will  bare  mine.  My 
body,  the  fore  part  of  my  body,  is  covered  with 
honourable  wounds  from  every  sort  of  weapon. 
I  often  watch,  that  you  may  enjoy  repose ;  and, 
to  testify  my  unremitting  attention  to  your 
happiness,  had  determined  to  send  home  the 
aged  and  infirm  among  you,  loaded  with  wealth 
and  honour.  ^  But  since  you  are  all  desirous  to 
leave  me.  Go!  Report  to  your  countrymen, 
that,  unmindful  of  the  signal  bounty  of  your 
king,  you  entrusted  him  to  the  vanquished  Bar- 
barians. The  report,  doubtless,  will  bespeak 
your  gratitude  and  pie^.'^ 
Olvmo  Having  thus  spoken,  he  sprung 

r..  y  from  the  rostrum,  and  hastened  to 
A^^C  ^25  ^^  Pi^&ce*  accompanied  only  by 
his  guards.  During  two  days,  none 
were  admitted  to  his  presence.  On  the  third, 
he  called  the  Persian  nobles  of  distinction,  and 
distributed  among  them  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  military  command.  He  then  issued 
orders,  that  certain  bodies  of  the  Barbarian  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  should  be  called  the  royal 
battalion,  and  royal  cohort,  and  by  such  other 
names  as  commanded  greatest  respect     Ap- 


5  It  appeeni  fVom  Arrian,  that  Alexander  gpeakt  of  theee, 
ai  dietinet  from  the  militanr  fund,  and  other  reveonee,  en 
ploTed  in  paring  and  rewarding  his  troope,  and  in  execntiag 
sneh  public  dstlgna  aa  leemed  conduciTa  to  the  proeperlt| 
of  the  empire. 

6  Arrian,  p.  IM  at  eeq. 
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prised  of  these  ionoTatioiui,  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  longr  remained  in  confusion  before  the 
tribunal,  afraid  to  follow  Alexander,  and  afraid 
to  allow  his  retiring  unattended,  flocked  around 
the  palace,  and  deposited  their  arms  at  the  gate, 
humbly  requesting  to  see  their  king,  and  de- 
claring that  they  would  never  stir  from  the 
place,  till  their  tears  had  moved  his  compassion. 
Alexander  came  forth,  beheld  their  abasement, 
and  wept.  The  affecting  silence,  marked  by 
alternate  emotions  of  repentance  and  reconci- 
liation,  was  at  length  broke  by  Callmes,  a  man 
highly  esteemed  in  the  cavalry :  "•  Thy  Mace- 
donians, O  king!  are  grieved  that  the  Persians 
alone  should  be  called  thy  kindred,  and  entitled 
as  such  to  embrace  thee,  while  none  of  them- 
selves are  allowed  to  taste  that  honour."^  Al- 
exander replied,  ^*  From  this  moment  you  are 
all  my  kindred.^*  Callines  then  stepped  for- 
ward and  embraced  him;  and  severa>  others 
having  followed  the  example,  they  all  took  up 
their  arms,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with 
shouts  of  joy,  and  songs. 

Of  all  men  (if  we  believe  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  his  historians)  Alexander  was  the 
most  mindfnl  of  his  duty  to  the  gods.  To  thank 
neaven  for  the  happy  issue  of  this  transaction, 
he  celebrated  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  afler  the 
sacrifice,  an  entertainment  for  the  principal  of 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects.  The  Mace- 
donians were  next  to  his  person ;  the  Persians 
next  the  Macedonians ;  the  Grecian  priests  and 
Persian  magi  joined  in  common  libations,  in- 
voking perpetual  concord,  and  eternal  union  of 
empire,  to  the  Macedonians  and  Persians.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  invalids,  whose  dismission  had 
produced  the  mutiny,  gladly  returned  home. 
Alexander  discharged  their  arrears,  allowed 
them  full  pay  until  their  arrival  in  Macedon, 
and  granted  each  soldier  a  gratuity  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  He  again  shed  tears  at 
parting  with  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men, 
who  had  served  him  in  so  many  glorious  cam- 
paigns ;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  his  afiectionate 
concern  for  their  safety,  appointed  Craterus, 
whom  he  loved  as  his  own  life,'  to  be  their  con- 
ductor. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
whose  genius  might  have  changed  and  improved 
the  state  of  the  ancient  world.  But  the  spirit 
of  improvement  is  transient,  and  demands  per- 
petual efforts  ;  the  sources  of  degeneracy  are 
permanent  and  innumerable.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  regretted,  that  by  neglecting  to  pro- 
vide for  the  succession  to  his  throne,  he  left  the 
field  open  for  those  bloody  wars  among  his  cap- 
tains, which  long  desolated  the  earth.  Yet  the 
difiiculties,  with  which  he  was  himself  obliged 
to  struggle,  might  teach  him  the  impossibility 
of  securing  the  empire  for  the  infancy  of  his 
son  Hercules,  or  the  weakness  of  his  brother 
AridflBus.  The  principles  of  royal  succession 
were  never  accurately  ascertained  in  Macedon; 
and  the  camp  of  a  conqueror  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  prove  a  good  school  of  moderation  or 
justice.     The  first  measure   adopted  by   his 


1  Arrian  sayi,  *' While  none  of  themeelvea  ever  tatted 
that  honour/*     Maxi {"ovwd  9virm  nj  y%y%vr»%  rnvrifc  rijf 
-r<A<i<.    Arrian,  p.  154. 
.    S  Arrian,  p.  l3Sw 


Sinerals  was,  to  set  aside  the  natural  claim  of 
ercules,  bom  of  the  daughter  of  Darius,  and 
to  appoint  Aridsus,  together  with  the  fruit  of 
Roxana*s  pregnancy,  if  she  brought  forth  a  son, 
to  be  joint  heirs  of  the  monarchy.  This  whim^ 
sical  destination  announced  little  union  or  sta- 
bility. Perdiccas,  in  virtue  of  possessing  the 
ring  or  seal  of  his  deceased  master,  assum^  the 
regency:  the  troops  and  provinces  were  divided 
among  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Craterus,  and 
other  chiefs,  who,  having  been  formerly  the 
equals,  disdained  to  remain-  the  infi^riors,  of 
Perdiccas.  Each  general  trusted  in  his  sword 
for  an  independent  establishment ;  new  troops 
were  raised  and  disciplined;  leagues  formed 
and  broken ;  the  children  and  relations  of 
Alexander,  who  became  successively  prisoners 
in  different  hands,  all  perished  miserably ;  nor 
was  there  any  cessation  of  crimes  and  calami- 
ties,* or  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  pro- 
A  C  301    ^''^^^^f  \xtii\[  the  battle  of  Issus  in 

*  *  *  Phrygia  confirmed  Ptolemy  in  the 
possession  of  Egypt,  and  Seleucus  in  that  of 
Upper  Asia.*  The  issue  of  the  same  battle 
gave  Macedon  and  Greece  to  Cassander,  and 
Thrace,  with  several  provinces  of  Lower  Asia, 
to  Lysimachus. 

The  great  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
which  continued  thenceforward,  till  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  to  be  governed  by  the  respec- 
tive families  of  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  never 
generally*  adopted  the  language  or  manners  of 
their  Grecian  sovereigns.  In  Egypt,  the  first 
successors  of  Alexander  aocomplidied  the  com- 
mercial improvements  planned  by  that  prince ; 
and  the  kings  both  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  af- 
fected, in  their  magnificent  courts,  to  join  the 
arts  and  elegance  of  Greece  to  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  the  East.  But  their  ostentation  was 
more  remarkable  than  their  taste ;  their  liberal 
characters  were  effaced  by  the  continual  con- 
tact of  servitude ;  they  sunk  into  the  softness 
and  insignificance  of  hereditary  despots,  whose 
reigns  are  neither  busy  nor  instrdetive;  nor 
could  the  intrigues  gf  women  and  eunuchs,  or 
ministers  equally  c^eminate,  form  a  subject 
sufficiently  interesting  to  succeed  the 'memora- 
ble transactions  of  the  Grecian  republics. 

In  the  history  of  those  kingdoms,  the  most 
important  event  is  their  conquest  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  gradually  seized  all  the  western 
spoils  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  compre- 
hended between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Haudri- 


3  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xix.  et  xx.  paMim. 

4  Arrian,  pp.  180.  et  164. 

5  Tet  annooff  the  higher  ranks  of  men,  the  Greek  Ian- 
ffuage  eoDtinuallyjiainerl  ground.  Before  the  Chriatian  era, 
It  wag  apoken  bj  Jew*,  Roman*,  and  Africans.  It  waa  the 
language  of  the  learned  and  polite  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  aa 
weM  aa  in  Italy  and  Carthage.  It  mint  haTe  been  ondei^ 
stood  by  all  ranks  of  men  in  Judea,  since  the  inspired  wri- 
ters employed  it  in  propagating  the  gospel,  which  waa  to  be 
first  pleached  to  the  Jews.  For  this  nnirorsality,  the  Gre^ 
seems  to  have  been  indebted,  1.  To  the  innanerable  Greek 
coloniea  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afriea.  9.  To  the  oonqoestt 
of  Alexander,  whoso  armies  and  garrisons  were  cootionally 
reinforced  from  Greece.  3.  To  the  social  and  agreeeUe 
character  of  the  Greeks.  4.  To  the  excellence  of  the  lan- 
guage itself  (see  above,  chapters  v.  and  6.^  whoee  duration 
18  as  wonderful  as  its  extent  The  Greek  was  apoken  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Constantinopia 
was  taken  by  the  Turks ;  so  that,  from  the  time  of  Homer, 
it  subsisted  with  little  variation,  aa  a  living  tongue  for  two 
thousand  and  four  hundred  yean. 
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atio  06a,  and  roecetnyely  reduced  them  into 
the  form  of  provinoea  Greece,  which  came 
to  be  distinpruiehed  by  the  name  of  Achaia,  im- 
parted its  literature,  its  arte,^  and  itii  vicee,  to 
Italy.  The  conquest  of  Macedon  freed  Rome 
6rom  the  weight  of  taxes.  The  acquisition  of 
Syria  doubled  the  revenues  of  that  republic. 
The  subjugation  of  Egypt  doubled  the  price  of 
commodities  in  Italy.  Yet  whatever  might  be 
the  wealth?  of  thoee  nations,  they  are  entitled 
to  little  regard  from  posterity,  since,  from  the 
death  of  Alexander,  they  were  not  distinguished 
by  any  invention  that  either  improved  the  prac- 
tice of  war,  or  increased  the  enjoyments  of  peace. 
The  fee.ble  mixture  of  Grecian  colonixation 
diffused  through  the  East,  was  sufficient,  in- 
deed, to  tinge,  but  too  inconsiderable  to  alter 
and  assimilate,  the  vast  mass  of  barbarism. 
But  as  the  principle  of  degeneracy  is  often 
stronger  than  that  of  improvement,  the  sloth 
and  servility  of  Asia  gradually  crept  into 
Greece.  That  unfortunate  country,  drained 
of  its  most  enterprising  inhabitants,  who  either 
followed  the  standard,  or  opposed  the  arms,  of 
Alexander,  was  equally  msulted  by  the  severity 
and  the  indulgence  of  his  successors,  since,  in 
either  case,  the  Greeks  felt  and  acknowledged 
their  dependence.  Reluctantly  compelled  to 
•ubroit  to  a  master,  they  lost  that  elevation  of 


character,  and  that  enthusiasm  of  valour,  which 
had  been  produced  by  freedom,  nourished  by 
victory,  and  confirmed  by  the  just  sense  of  na- 
tional pre-eminence.  Their  domestic  dissen- 
sions, by  carrying  them  in  great  numbers  toto 
the  service  of  foreign  princes,  thereby  diffused 
the  knowledge  of  their  tactics  and  discipline 
through  countries  far  more  extensive  and  po- 
pulous than  their  own;  and  amidst  all  their 
personal  animosities,  the  captains  of  Alexan- 
der, uniformly  embracing  the  maxims  of  des- 
potism which  their  master  magnanimously  dis- 
dained, firmly  and  unitedly  resisted  and  crushed 
the  rising  rebellions  of  the  Greeks,  whose  feeble 
and  ill-conducted  efforts  for  regaining  their 
liberty,  only  plunged  them  deeper  into  servi- 
tude. Destitute  of  immediate  and  important 
objects  to  rouse  their  activity,  the  example  of 
their  ancestors  at  length  ceased  to  animate  and 
inspire  them.  The  rewards  of  merit  being 
withdrawn,  men  no  longer  aspired  at  excel- 
lence. The  spirit  of  patriotism  evaporated ;  the 
fire  of  genius  was  extinguished ;  exertion  pe- 
rished with  hope;  and,  exclusively  of  the 
Achflsan  League,*  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
which  has  been  already  explained  in  this  work,io 
Greece,  from  the  age  of  Alexander,  offers  not 
any  series  of  transactions  highly  memorable  in 
the  history  of  arts  or  arms. 
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¥N  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  displayed  their 
brightest  charms ;  yet  the  source  of  that  health 
and  vigour,  from  which  their  beauty  flowed, 
had  already  begun  to  fail.  The  military  expe- 
ditions of  that  illustrious  conqueror  were  de- 
scribed, and  published  after  his  death,  in  the 
authentic  and  interesting  narratives  of  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobu]u8,io  who  had  been  the  witnesses 


0  NolwiUwUndinf  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greekf  uoder 
the  MaeedoaiaD  and  Boman  fOTennneotf*  their  country, 
and  particularlT  Athena,  was  long  recorded  m  the  principal 
seal  of  ana  and  phiioaophT.  Bat  tho  Greek  artiata,  aa  well 
■a  poeta,  orators,  histonana.  and  philoaopheri,  of  later 
Umea,  were  mere  imitators,  who  fell  infinitely  abort  of  the 
merit  and  fame  of  the  great  originals.  The  worka  of  Phi- 
diaa  and  Apellea,  of  &>phocle8,  Demoathonea,  Plato,  Ate. 
not  thoae  or  the  Greeka  their  own  eonlsmporariea.  were  the 
objeela  of  admiration  to  Cicero  and  Seneca,  to  ttie  writera 
or  the  Augnatan  age,  to  Pliny,  Taeitna,  Ito.  But  of  thia 
more  in  the  next  chapter. 

7  Of  which  seo  an  aooount  extracted  from  the  public  re- 
,  in  Appian.  Alexand.  in  Proem. 


8  The  judiciooa  Polybioa  traata  the  Achnan  leacue,  and 
other  colliiteral  tranaactiona  of  the  Greeka  and  Sf  acedo- 
niane,  aa  episodes  in  his  inTalqable  hiatory  of  the  progreaa 
and  aggrandisement  of  the  Boman  rapablie. 

9  Bee  p.  137. 

10  Aman  inProan. 


and  companions  of  his  victories.  But  his  ex- 
traordinary exploits,  and  unexampled  success, 
which  far  eclipsed  the  imaginary  renown  of  the 
fabled  heroes  of  antiquity,  produced,  even  in 
his  life-time,  a  crowd  of  writers,  whose  credu- 
lity,  and  love  of  the  imarvellous,  could  only  be 
exceeded  by  their  mean  adalation,  and  servile 
superstition.  i>  Exaggeration  in  matters  offset 
produced  that  swelling  amplification  of  style, 
those  meretricious  ornaments,  and  affected 
graces,  which  characterized  the  puerile  and 
frigid  compositions  of  Callisthenes,  Onesieritus, 
and  Heffesias.i3  The  false  taste  of  these  pre- 
tended historians,  to  whose  perverse  industry 
must  be  ascribed  the  ridiculous  trappings  which 
have  too  long  disfigured  the  august  form  of  Al- 
exander, was  admired  and  imitated  by  many 
of  their  contemporaries.  The  contagion  in- 
fected even  the  orators ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  verbose  emptiness  and 
bombast  of  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Greece,  in  the  age  which  had 
applauded  the  chaste  and  nervous  compositions 


11  Luciao  de  Scribend.  Hlstor. 
IS  Btraboi  I.  xiz.  p.  440. 
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of  Lycurgriu,  Hypendos,  iEichioes,  and  De- 
moBthenes.'  So  trae  it  ic,  tiiat  in  every  coun- 
try where  the  human  genius  hae  attained  its 
highest  point  of  perfection,  a  principle  of  de- 
generacy naturally  carries  things  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  because  those  who  are  incapable  of 
excellence,  still  covet  distinction,  and  despair- 
ing to  equal  their  predecessors  in  the  beauties 
of  truth  and  nature,  have  recourse  to  false  con- 
ceits and  artificial  refinements. 

Under  the  Macedonian  government,  Greece 
produced  not  any  original  genius  in  the  serious 
kinds  of  poetry.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  still  kept  possession  of  the  thea- 
tre. But  no  lyric,  no  epic  poet  appeared,  cap^ 
ble  to  adorn  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  though 
thSt  prince,  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  fame, 
munLBcently  rewarded  the  ignoble  flattery  of 
Agis,  Cleon,  Cherilus,  and  other  contemptible 
encomiasts ;  who  corrupted  his  heart,  without 
vitiating  his  judgment,  since  he  declared,  that 
he  would  rather  be  the  Thersttes  of  Homer, 
than  the  Achilles  of  Cherilus.3  Yet  in  the 
same  age  Philemon,  Antiphanes,*  Lycon,^ 
above  all,  the  Athenian  Menander,  carried  co- 
medy to  the  highest  perfection  which  it  ever 
attained  in  any  nation  of  antiquity.  During 
the  republican  form  of  ffovemment,  the  insti- 
tutions and  character  of  the  Greeks  were  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  this  species  of  writing. 
The  licentious  turbulence  of  democracy  gene- 
rally converted  their  attempts  at  wit  and  hu- 
mour into  petulance  and  buffoonery.  The 
change  of  government  and  manners,  requiring 
due  respect  to  the  rules  of  propriety  and  the 
dictates  of  caution,  improved  their  discern- 
ment, and  gradually  made  them  sensible  to  that 
refined  ridicule,  where  more  is  meant  than  said, 
and  to  those  more  interesting,  because  juster, 
delineations  of  character,  which  distinguished 
the  comic  strains  of  Philemon  and  Menander.' 

Alexander,  during  his  early  youth,  took  de- 
light in  dramatic  entertainments.  Thessalus 
was  his  favourite  actor,  but  Athenadorus  was 
more  approved  by  the  public  To  Athenadorus, 
the  magistrates,  who,  according  to  tho  Grecian 
custom,  were  appointed  to  decide  the  preten- 
sions of  rival  candidates  for  theatrical  fame, 
adjudged  the  prize  of  merit.  The  young  hero 
declared,  that  this  decision  gave  him  more  pain 
than  he  would  have  felt  at  the  loss  of  his  in- 
heritance.^  The  musicians  Timotheus^  and 
AntigenidesS  still  displayed  the  wonderful  ef- 
fects of  their  art ;  but  as  the  severity  of  edu- 
cation and  manners  continually  relaxed  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  we  find  that  music,  originally 
destined  to  purify  and  exalt  the  mind,  was  in 
latter  times  universally  employed  to  seduce 
and  inflame  the  pas8ions.B 

The  arts  of  design,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  appeared  in  their  highest  lustre  in 


1  Dionyi.  Halicarn.  de  Straetura  Oratioo.     Lonffinui 
de  Bubltm.  Cicero  de  Orator,  et  de  Clar.  Orator,  paflaim. 
8  Aero,  ad  Horal.  Art.  Poet  t.  357.  Carting,  I.  viii.  e.  ▼. 

3  Athenvua,  1.  xiii.  p.  555. 

4  Plot.  Orat.  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 

5  Vid.  Plot.  Comp.  Ariatoph.  et  Menand. 

6  Plot.  Orat.  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 

7  Hephimt.  de  Metr. 

8  Plut.  Ornt.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 

9  Arictot.  Politic.  I.  yiii.  e.  vi. 


the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  both  which 
prinoes  had  no  less  taste  to  judge, i<>  than  muni 
fieence  to  reward  them.  The  eastern  expedi 
tion  of  the  latter  introduced,  or  at  least  greatly 
multiplied,  in  Greece,  those  precious  and  darap 
ble  gems,  which  thenceforth  exhibited  some  ol 
the  finest  specimens  of  Grecian  ingenuity. 
The  skill  and  taste  of  Pyrgoteles  were  distin- 
guished in  this  valuable,  though  minute  art.ii 
He  enjoyed  the  exclusive  honour  of  represents 
ing  the  figure  of  Alexander  on  gems,  as  did 
Lvsippus  of  casting  it  in  bronxe,  and  Apelles 
of  painting  it  in  oolours.i3  Lysippus  was  justly 
admired  for  bringing  back  the  art  to  a  closer 
study,  and  nearer  imitation,  of  nature,  without 
yielding  to  his  predecessors  in  ideal  beanty.is 
We  have  abeady  mentioned  his  twenty-one 
equestrian  statues  of  the  Macedonian  guards, 
slain  in  the  battle  of  the  Granieus.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  six  hundred  and  ten  figrures  in 
bronze  ;^*  a.  number  which,  if  not  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, would  prove  his  faoiUty  of  workmg 
to  have  far  surpassed  that  of  all  statnaries,  an- 
cient or  modem.  The  numerous  list  of  paint- 
ers, contemporary  with  Apelles,  indicates  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  their  art ;  since  no 
profession,  that  is  not  gainful,  will  ever  be  tery 
generally  followed*i^  The  meet  celehrated  of 
Uiese  artists  were  Amphion  and  Aselepiodorus,'* 
whom  Apelles  acknowledged  as  his  superiors 
in  some  parts  of  composition ;  Aristidee  the 
Theban,  who  was  inimitable  in  expression  ;*' 
and  Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  whom  Aristotle  ex- 
horted to  paint  the  immortal  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander.18  The  inferior  branches  of  the  art,  if 
not  first  cultivated  in  that  age,  wero  then  car- 
ried to  perfection.  Pyreicus*'  confined  him- 
self to  subjects  of  low  life,  and  Antiphilus^o  to 
caricatures,  which  the  Greeks  called  GryllL 
The  theory  and  practice  of  painting  was  ex- 
plained in  many  works,  the  loss  of  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted.' ' 

Amidst  the  great  multitude  of  artists,  and 
writers  on  art,  all  acknowledged  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  Apelles,  whose  works  were  innumera- 
ble, and  each  sufficient  to  establish  his  fame.'' 
His  picture  of  Alexander,  grasping  a  thunder- 
bolt, was  sold  to  the  temple  of  Ephesian  Diana 
for  four  thousand  pounds.  His  Venus  Ana- 
dyomen^  was  damaged  by  accident ;  none  would 
venture  to  restore  the  parts  that  had  been  effac- 
ed :  so  that  the  injury  of  the  picture  contributed 
to  the  glory  of  the  artist.  The  model  of  this 
Venus  was  the  beautiful  Campasp^,  the  favour- 
ite mistress  of  Alexander.  The  sensibility  of 
Apelles  was  too  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
charms  which   he  so  successfully  expressed. 


10  Judiciom  sobtile  vidaadis,  artiboa.  Her.  Ep.  I.  ikEp. 
i.  ▼.  848. 

11  PKn.  I.  vii.  c.  xxxrii.  et  Plutarch,  in  Alexand. 

18  Vid.  Plin.  edit.  BeroKn.  i.  821.  iii.  317-a». 

13  Plin.  iii.  ]94«  ct  aeq. 

14  The  Siear  Falconetf  who  made  the  farooua  atatoe  of 
Peter  the  Great,  think*  the  thing  impoaaible,  and  sirea  a 
different  meanin|r  to  the  words  of  Piinj.  See  his  obaerva- 
tiona  on  the  paaaaf^,  in  bit  translatton  of  the  booitt  of 
Pliny  relative  to  the  arli.    Vol.  ii.  Lanaanno. 

15  Plin.  iii.  888.  16  Idem,  iii.  286. 
17  Idem,  iii.  815—235. 

IB  He  exhorted  him  to  paint  them  "  pro|iter  efernitateai 
romm.*'   Plin.  ibid. 

19  Plin.  iii.  336.  SO  Idem,  iii.  890. 

91  Idem,  ibid.  28  PKn.  iii.  S28,el  aei). 
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Aldzander  ww  no  Moner  Acquainted  with  hii 
paMion,  than,  in  the  language  of  Fliny,  he 
jmade  him  a  present,  not  only  of  Carapasp^  but 
of  hie  own  affection,  too  little  respecting  the 
feelings  of  the  beloved  object,  at  her  degradation 
from  being  the  mistress  of  a  king,  to  bMome  the 
possession  of  a  painter.  Tet  this  celebrated 
artist,  who  enjoyed  other  striking  proofs  of  his 
master*8  partiality  and  friendship,  lived  on  good 
terms  with  his  brethren.  With  the  frankness 
of  his  age  and  nation,  he  assumed  the  merit 
which  belonged  to  him,  and  freely  asserted,  that 
none  of  his  competitors  could  imitate  the  grace- 
fulness^* of  his  attitudes  and  figures.  But  in 
some  other  branches  of  the  art,  he  acknowledg- 
ed himself  inferior  to  several  of  his  contempo- 
raries. The  desire  of  seeing  the  works  of  Pro- 
togenes  carried  him  to  Rhodes.  He  there  found 
a  rival  not  altogether  unworthy  to  alarm  his 
jealou^.  But  instead  of  yielding  to  the  dic- 
tates of  this  unworthy  passion,  he  drew  Proto- 
genes  from  obscurity ;  raised  the  price  of  his 
pictures ;  and  taught  the  Hhodians,  who  under- 
valued the  same  talents  in  their  fellow  citizen, 
which  they  admired  in  a  stranger,  to  acknow- 
ledge and  respect  his  merit.^^ 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  painting 
and  the  kindred  arts  ceased.^^  By  this  expres- 
sion, Pliny  means  not,  that  they  ceased  to  be 
oaltivated,  but  to  make  farther  progress ;  since 
neither  the  scholars  of  Apelles  and  Lysippus, 
nor  those  who  came  after  them,  were  capable  to 
reach  the  glory  of  their  predecessors.  The 
Greek  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  seem  to  have 
bent  their  attention  rather  to  literature,  than  to 
the  arts.  Bat,  in  both,  the  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Seleucia  never  aspired  beyond  the  humble 
merit  of  imperfectly  imitating  those  of  Greece. 
In  proportion  to  its  neighbourhood  to  that  coon- 
try,  the  arts  took  firmer  root  in  Alexandria 
than  in  Seleucia ;  and,  from  the  same  circum- 
stance, they  seem  to  have  fiourished  longer  and 
more  abundantly  in  the  little  principa^ties  of 
Pergamus  and  Bithjmia,  than  in  the  wealthy 
kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  >> 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  sciences,  both  natural 
and  moral.  His  marches  were  carefully  mea- 
sured by  Diognetes  and  Beton.  Other  geone- 
1618^7  were  employed  to  survey  the  more  re- 
mote parts  of  the  countries  which  he  traversed; 
and  the  exact  description  of  his  conquests, 
which,  from  these  and  other  material,  he  took 
care  to  have  compiled  by  men  of  approved  in- 
tegrity and  abilities,  gave  a  new  form  to  the 
science  of  geography  .^s 

Afler  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Alexander 
eagerly  demanded  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions, which  had  been  carefully  pveeerved  in 
that  ancient  capital  above  nineteen  centuries. 
They  remounted    twenty-two    hundred    and 


S3  **  DeeneiM  nnamyeneremdioebatquamGraBei  eharita 
▼oeant ;  cetera  omnia  eonttfiaae ;  led  hao  wAk  nhi  nemioem 
parem.'*    Plin.  uL  938,  et  Mq. 

SM  Plin.  ibid. 

95  "  Cenavtt  deinde  art."    Plin.  ibid. 

96  Winkelmann,  Geechiehte  der  Kumt  dee  AhMthnnu, 
p.  711,  etaeq. 

97  Srrabo,l.ii  p.l7. 

98  Cnaaini  aur  rOriftne  de  V Aatrooomie,  fce.  Academ. 
dm  Seieneea,  L  tIb.  p.  13. 
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thirty-four  yean  beyond  the  Christian  mm.  By 
order  of  Alexander,  th^  were  &ithfully  tran- 
scribed, and  transmitled  to  Aristotle,^^  who 
was  probably  prevented  by  his  infirm  state  of 
health  fitna  aoeompanyiag  his  pupil  to  the 
East ;  or  who,  perhaps,  voluntarily  preferred  a 
philosophical  retirement  in  Athens,  to  the  glory 
of  attending  the  conqaeror  of  the  world. 

Nor  was  wis  the  only  present  to  his  preceptor, 
by  which  Alexander  displayed  at  once  his  grati- 
tude and  love  of  science.  Natural  history  was 
peculiarty  indebted  to  his  curiosity  and  munifi- 
cence. At  the  expense  of  near  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  an  expense  equivalent  to  a  far 
larger  sum  in  the  present  age,  he  collected  many 
rare  productions  of  nature  in  different  countries 
of  Asia,  and  particularly  that  amaxinar  varie^ 
of  ammals,>o  which  Aristotle  has  described 
with  such  inimitable  precision'^  in  his  work  on 
that  subject 

But  whatever  obligations  natural  knowledge 
owed  to  Alexander,  it  would  seem  that  the  mo- 
ral sciences  were  not  less  benefited  by  his  dis- 
coveries and  conquests.'^  The  study  of  human 
nature  must  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  such 
a  wide  survey  of  manners,  institutions,  and 
usages ;  nor  was  this  advantage,  perhaps,  con- 
fined to  those  who  performed  the  expedition, 
whose  works  have  unifortonately  perished ;  since 
the  moral  and  political  treatises  of  Aristotle 
discover  not  only  more  method  in  his  reason- 
ings, but  a  more  copious  fund  of  facts  on  which 
to  reason,  than  the  writings  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors together,  not  excepting  those  of  the  tra-^ 
vellen,  Xenophon  and  Plato. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
were  doubtless  eomposed  before  the  Macedonian 
conquest ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  whose  industry  was  equal  to 
his  genius,  continually  retouched  and  improved 
them  ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  tlie  rich 
harvest  effects  and  observations  collected  by  his 
learned  friends  who  accompanied  Alexander, 
would  be  overlooked  by  a  philosopher^,  who 
seems  not  only  ambitious  to  eclipse  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries,  but  solicitous  to  leave 
no  gleanings  of  fame  to  be  acquired  by  his 
scholars  and  successors. 

''Aristotle,"  says  Lord  Bacoo,*<  » thought, 
like  the  Ottoman  princes,  that  he  could  not 
reign  secure,  unless  he  destroyed  all  his  bre- 
thren ;"  nor  was  his  literary  ambition  more  ex- 
clusive than  exorbitant  He  aspired  to  embrace 
the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
professed  to  explain  whatever  can  be  known 
concerning  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  material, 
world. '  Not  satisfied  with  extending  his  em- 
pire to  the  utmost  verge  of  intellect,  he  boldly 
attempts  questions  beyond  all  human  know- 
ledge, with  the  same  confidence  that  his  pupil 

99  Porphyr.  apnd  Simplieiam,  fai  Ariftot.  deCalo,  L  ii. 

30  Plin.  I.  Tiii.  e.  xv\. 

91  Beo  the  admirable  eritlctrai  od  Ariitotle*!  History  of 
Anitnala,  by  Boffbn,  vol.  i. 

39  The  arta  and  aciencea  not  only  flonmhed  In  AlexaB> 
der*a  time;  they  flouriahed, aaya  Plutarch,  *••  Axijav^for. 
"  He  waa  the  efllciont  eauae  of  thia  effect.**  The  paaaafs 
which  followa,  Ks^a-**  a«i»  y-f  tw^of  »»r,  Ate.  ahoald  bo 
atndied  by  all  prineea  who  aapire  to  glorv ;  a  glory  frealer 
than  power  can  give ;  more  eztenaive  and  more  permanesl 
than  conqoeat  can  confer. 

S3  De  Aogm.  Beientianim,  1.  HI  e.  ir. 
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entered  on  a  battle.  But  haTing  to  contend 
with  enemies  more  stabbom  than  the  Peraiane, 
hii  rashnoM  was  less  sacceBsful  than  that  of 
Alexander. 

He  divided  philoaophj  into  contemplatiye 
and  practical.  The  contemplative  or  abstract 
philosophy,  to  which  he  first  gave  the  name  of 
metaphysics,*  is  obscure  throughout,  often  un- 
iuteUigible,  still  more  chimerical,  but  far  less 
agreeable*,  than  that  of  his  master  Plato.  It 
comprehended  not  only  the  examination  of  thoee 
abstract  ideas,  exiitenee^  iubitanee,  quality^  ge- 
nus, speeieM^  See,  which  were  so  long  and  so 
uselessly  tortured  by  the  perverse  industry  of 
the  schoolmen,  but  the  general  doctrines  con- 
cerning mind  or  spirit,  particularly  the  mind  of 
the  Deity.  The  human  soul  is  treated  in  a 
separate  work ;  in  which  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  Aristotle  has  made  new  names, 
rather  than  new  discoveries  ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  is  no  where  so  fully  eluci- 
dated by  this  philosopher,  as  it  had  been  by 
Plato. 

The  natural  philosophy  of  Aristotle  deserves 
the  name  of  metaphysic,  in  the  modem  sense 
of  that  word,  since  he  explained  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  by  comparing  abstract  ideas,  not  by 
observation  and  experience.  When  he  descends 
to  particulars,  he  betrays  more  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  motions  and  magnitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  than  many  of  his  predecessors. 
With  the  anatomy  of  man  and  other  animals, 
he  was  well  acquainted,  considering  the  gross 
errors  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Chemistry  was  not  yet  invent- 
ed. Since  the  introduction  of  the  ideal  philo- 
sophy, men  had  ceased  to  observe  nature;  it 
could  not  therefore  be  expected  that  they  should 
imiiaie  her  operations,  and  examine  her  by  the 
test  of  experiment.  In  mathematics,  Aristotle 
appears  to  have  been  less  versed  than  his  pre- 
decessors, Pythagoras  and  Plato  ;  although,  in 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  syllogism,  he  dis- 
plays a  perseverance  of  mental  energy,  which, 
had  it  been  directed  to  the  mathematical 
sciences,  might  have  produced  the  greatest 
discoveries. 

The  scepticism  of  his  contemporary  Pyrrho, 
and  still  more  the  captious  sophistry  of  the 
Eristics,  might  naturally  engage  Aristotle  to 
examine  with  more  attention  than  his  prede- 
cessors, the  nature  of  truth,  and  the  means  of 
defending  it  against  the  attacks  of  declamation 
and  the  snares  of  subtlety.  He  undertook, 
therefore,  the  arduous  task,  of  resolving  all  rea- 


]  By  tomo  writen  it  is  mippoMd,  that  this  title  wag  be- 
•Cowed  on  the  foaiteen  books  of  Aristotle,  immediately  fol- 
lowiof  his  Physics,  by  Androoicas  of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  published  tne  first 
complete  edition  of  Aristotle's  works.  From  that  time,  the 
rarious  sabjects  treated  in  these  fourteen  books  were  con- 
ceived as  constituliny  one  branch  of  science.  Aristotle  bad 
divided  philosophy  into  speculative  and  practical.  The  first 
comprehended  metaphysics,  which  examined  the  general 
properties  of  being,  and  the  essence  of  things  separate  from 
matter;  physics,  which  examined  the  nature  of  material 
substances,  and  the  human  soul ;  and  mathematics,  which 
examined  certain  properties  of  body,  abstracted  from  body. 
The  practical  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  was  intended 
to  regulate  the  intellectual  and  moral  operations  of  men, 
comprehended  logic,  under  which  he  seems  to  have  included 
rhetoric  and  criticism ;  and  morals,  including  economics 
articrT* "'    ^*  B^rabo,  p.  600 ;  and  BayWs  DictioDai7,  | 
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soning  into  its  prima*ry  elements,  and  of  de- 
ducing from  thence  the  rules  by  which  every 
conclusion  must  be  conne<!ted  with  his  pre- 
mises, in  order  to  render  it  legitimate.  This 
bold  design  he  accomplished ;  having  erected, 
on  a  single  axiom,  a  larger  system  of  abstract 
truths,  all  fortified  by  demonstration,  than  were 
ever  invented  and  perfected  by  any  other  man. 
The  axiom  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  in 
which  the  whole  terminates,  is,  that  whatever 
is  predicated  of  a  genus,  may  be  predicated  of 
every  species  and  individual  contained  under 
it  But  the  application  of  this  axiom  ia  for 
the  most  part  sufficiently  obvious,  without  the 
rules  of  Aristotle ;  whose  logic,  how  suocessfnl 
soever  it  might  prove  against  the  subtleties  of 
the  Sophists  and  Eristics,  contibotes  little  to 
the  formation  of  the  understanding,  and  no> 
thing  to  the  judicious  observation  of  man  or 
nature,  on  which  all  useful  discoveries  must  be 
founded. 

From  the  general  wreck  of  literature,  in 
which  many  of  Aristotle's  writings  periBhed,^ 
had  nothing  been  saved  but  the  works  above 
mentioned,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Alexander  would  not  greatly  merit 
the  attention  of  posterity.  In  his  abstract  or 
metaphysical  philosophy,  we  can  only  lament 
vast  efforts  mispent,  and  great  genius  misap- 
plied. But,  in  his  critical  and  moral,  and  above 
all,  in  his  political  works,  we  find  the  same 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind,  the  same 
subtlety  of  reasoning,  and  vigour  of  intellect, 
directed  to  objects  of  great  importance  and  ex- 
tensive utility.  The  condition  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  opportunities  peculiar 
to  himself,  conspired  with  the  gifts  of  nature, 
and  the  habits  of  industry,  to  raise  him  to  that 
eminence,  which  was  acknowledged  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  admired  by  posterity. 

A  r  <iAfi     ^®  ^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  y^'^  ^^ 

A,  ^-  *»»•  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad,  at  Sta- 
gira,  a  provincial  city  of  Macedon,  and  educat- 
ed at  the  court  of  Pella,  where  his  father  was 
king's  physician.  In  his  early  youth,  he  was 
sent  to  Athens,  and  remained  there  twenty 
years  an  assiduous  scholar  of  Plato,  in  a  city 
where  literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  culti- 
vated with  unexampled  success,  and  where  the 
philosophic  spirit,  though  oflen  improperly  di- 
rected, flourished  in  the  utmost  vigour.  Se- 
lected by  the  discernment  of  Philip,  to  guide 
and  confirm  the  promising  dispositions  of  his 
admired  son,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  contisued  eight  years  at  the  Macedonian 
court. .  Whatever  benefit  accrued  to  Alexander 
from  the  instructions  of  Aristotle,  it  is  ceitain 
that  the  latter  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  gratitude  of  his  royu  pupil.  Of  this,  seve- 
ral proofs  have  already  occurred ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  ascribed  to  Uie  munificence  of  Alex- 
ander, that  his  preceptor  was  enabled  to  form  a 
library,'  a  work  of  prodigious  expense  in  that 
age,  and  in  which  he  could  only  be  rivalled  by 
the  Egyptian  and  Pergamenian  kings.  But  the 
library  of  Aristotle  was  collected  for  use,  not 
merely  for  ostentation.^ 


2  See  the  fate  of  his  works  carefully  related  in  Bayh'i 
Dictionary,  article  Tyrannioa. 

3  Strabo. 

i  Ths  Egyptian  and  Petfansoiaa  kiaga  vara  Wrmt 
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Tha  last  fourteen  yean  of  his  life  he  spent 
mostly  at  Athens,  surrounded  with  every  as- 
sistance which  men^  and  books  could  afford 
him,  for  prosecuting  bis  philosophical  inquiries. 
The  glory  of  Alexander^  name,  which  then 
fined  the  world,  ensured  tranquillity  and  respect 
to  the  man  whom  he  distinguished  as  his  friend ;- 
but  after  the  premature  death  of  that  illustrious 
protector,  the  invidious  jealousy  of  priests  and 
sophists  inflamed  the  malignant  and  supersti- 
tious  fury  of  the  Athenian  populace ;  and  the 
same  odious  passions  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
offensive*  virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely  assailed 
the  &me  and  merit  of  Aristotle.  To  avoid  the 
cruelty  of  persecution,  he  secretly  withdrew 
himself  to  Chalcis,  in  Euboea.  This  measure 
Q.  was  sufficiently  justified  by  a  pru- 

cxiv™a.'  *^®°*  regard  to  his  personal  safety ; 
A  C  322.  ^^^^^'^  ^*"  conduct  should  appear 
^tat!  63.  unmanly,  when  contrasted  with  the 
firmness  of  Socrates  in  a  similar 
situation,  he  condescended  to  apologise  for  his 
flight,  by  saying,  that  he  was  ^unwilling  to  af- 
ford the  Athenians  a  second  opportunity  "•  to 
sin  tfgainst  philosophy.*'^  He  seems  to  have 
survived  his  retreat  from  Athens  only  a  few 
months ;  vexation  and  regret  probably  shorten- 
ed his  days.6 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  persecutions 
of  speculative  men,  philosophy  had  fixed  its 
roots  too  deeply  in  Athens,  to  be  extirpated  by 
the  temporary  frenzv  of  a  capricious  populace. 
Theophrastus  calmly  succeeded  Aristotle  in 
the  Peripaton,  or  walk  of  the  Lyceum,  from 
which  place  their  followers  retained  the  name 
^,  of  Peripatetics.9  At  the  same  time, 

uiymp.  2eno  taught  tnrlue  in  the  StoU,  or 
^^*'  Portico,  from   which  his   disciples 

derived  the  appellation  of  Stoics. 'o  Epicurus 
explained  pleasure  in  those  well-known  gar- 
dens, which  were  distinguished  by  his  name." 
The  followers  of  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  still  as- 
sembled in  the  Cynosarges;>3  Speusippus  and 
Xenocrates  succeeded  Plato  in  the  Academy ;" 
and  even  Pyrrho,  the  Elian,  the  founder  of  the 
sceptical  sect,  who  had  accompanied  Alexan- 
der in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  shared  the 
munificence  of  that  prince,^^  became,  afler  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  a  citizen  of  Athens.'^ 
Thus  did  that  illustrious  city,  afler  the  extinc- 
tion of  its  freedom,  and  of  its  military  glory, 
still  maintain  it  pre-eminence  in  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  fine  arts.  In  the  age  of  Alex- 
mi  her  of  books  thoD  of  learning.  They  con<)ulered  a  great 
library  as  contributing  to  the  superfluoas  magnificence  of 
royalty.  Vid.  Galen.  Comment  3.  in  Hippocrat.  de  Natur. 
Iloni. 

5  Aristotle  probably  had  many  aflststants  in  hii  philoio- 
pliical  jnquirioe  and  compositions.  O  tn  ro^o$,  %»t  %m9 
csuTOV  «av,  ?Uv«T«i  ^t»fli9-  litKTitv  f *  is-wc  ivvfyovf  t%»v. 

Ethic.  Nicom.  I.  x.  c.  Tii. 

6  Virtntem  incolumen  odimua 

Suhlatnm  ex  ocniis  qusrimui  inTidi.    Horack. 

7  AjMSf r«v»ir  irtft  rnv  9<>.e«-o^i«y,  iGlian,  1.  tti.  c.  ▼!. 

8  Laert.  1.  v.  in  Aristot.  el  Anctor.  citat.  apod  Bracker. 
Hiator.  Philoaoph.  vol.  i.  p.  787,  et  sea. 

O  The  common  opinion,  that  the  followers  of  Aristotle 
were  called  perft>atetics,  •»  r»v  a-ie<'«T(iv,  "ex  deambala- 
tiono/*  adopted  by  Cicero  and  others,  is  refuted  by  the  au- 
thors cited  by  Brncker,  v.  1.  p.  787. 

10  Laert.  vii.  5. 

11  Cicero  ad  Attic,  1.  il.  epiit.  94.  19  Idem,  ibid. 

13  Suidas  in  Speusinp.    Laert.  I.  \r.  o.  1,  et  seq. 

14  9extus  Empiric.  Pyvrhoa.  Hypotyp.  1.  i.  c  iii. 

15  Leart.  in  Pyrrhoo. 


ander,  Athens,  as  the  seat  of  learning,  assumed 
that  precise  form,  which  it  exactly  preservea 
seven  centuries,  till  the  destructive  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Alaric,.and  the  Goths,  ib  For  it  is 
A  D  396  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  phi- 
*  *  '  losophers,  who,  during  this  long  in- 
terval, perpetuated  the  several  sects,  submis- 
sively followed  the  opinions  of  their  respective 
masters.  Soon  after  the  age  of  Alexander, 
genius  disappeared;  literature  and  the  arts  alike 
degenerated;  no  new  sect  arose;  few  innova- 
tions, and  those  unsuccessful,  were  attempted ; 
and  thus  the  period,  which  has  been  assigned 
for  the  termination  of  the  present  work,  seems 
to  have  bounded  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind;  whether,  according  to  the  observation 
of  Longinus,  because  liberty  is  the  best  nurse 
of  genius,  and  singularly  adapted,  by  cherish- 
ing the  emulation  and  the  hopes,  to  excite  the 
energies,  of  those  bom  to  true  excellence  ;i7  or 
because,  in  the  words  of  a  great  philosopher, 
^^  there  is  a  pitch  of  exaltation,  as  well  as  of 
depression,  to  which  when  any  nation  has  at- 
tained, its  affairs  necessarily  return  in  an  oppo- 
site direction." 

Instead  of  examining  this  speculative  ques- 
tion, which  the  world  is  perhaps  still  too  youn^ 
to  enable  us  with  accuracy  to  determine,  it  wiu 
better  suit  the  design  of  an  historical  work,  to 
explain  the  tenets  of  the  different  schools  of 
philosophy,  then  first  established  in  Athens ; 
briefly  to  relate  their  various  success  in  the 
world;  and  to  inquire,  with  becoming  modesty, 
how  far  those  artificial  systems  of  happiness 
correspond  with  the  natural  dictates  of  unper- 
verted  sentiment,  and  impartial  reason. 

Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  recognised,  like  Socrates  and  Plato,  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  placed  the  chief 
happiness  of  man,  not  in  the  agroeabloness  of 
his  passive  sensations,  but  in  the  proper  exer- 
cise'^  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 
According  to  Aristotle,  the  habit  of  this  exer-  , 
cise,  directed  by  right  reason,  constituted  the 
highest  excellence  of  man,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  excellence  of  other  animals,  and  even  of 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  resulted 
from  the  perfection  of  those  qualities,  by  which 
they  are  respectively  distinguished.  Yet,  as 
man  is  a  compound  being,  consisting  of  mind 
and  matter,  it  seemed  evident  that  his  well-be- 
ing must  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  body,  and  on  the  means  necessary 
to  maintain  this  inferior  part  of  his  nature  in 
its  most  perfect  state.  The  absence  of  disease 
and  infirmity,  and  the  proper  constitution  of  all 
our  bodily  organs,  are  things  desirable  not  only 
on  their  own  account,  but  as  furnishing  us  with 
the  opportunity  and  the  means  to  exert  those 
mental  energies,  from  which  our  principal  feli- 
city results.  In  the  same  manner,  the  goods 
of  fortune,  wealth,  friends,  and  other  external 

16  See  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  v.  iii.  c. 

XXX. 

17  Long,  de  Snblim.  sect  44. 

18  The  Stoics  adopted,  on  this  occasion,  both  the  senti- 
ments and  the  language  of  Aristotle.  'O  /mv  ^txe^egec  oX- 
MTf iai»  lvifyit»9  tlisf  mynStv  viroKttfttavtf  o  ft  ^iXfl«> 
vof  ilitiy  iritrir*  e  (•  vivv  ixwk,  tSi»v  Wf»j^tv.  M.  AntOB. 
▼i.  51.  "  The  vain-glorious  man  places  his  own  happiness 
In  the  action  of  others :  the  voluptuous  man,  in  his  paasirs 

the  wise  man,  in  bis  own  active  exertions." 
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advantages,  are  desirable  not  only  as  oontri- 
bating  to  the  supply  of  our  bodily  wants,  but 
as  the  instruments  through  which  a  wise  man 
is  enabled  to  exercise  his  virtues,  and  aocom< 
plish  his  purposes.  Amidst  great  calamities,' 
Aristotle  required  not  that  perfect  self-com- 
mand to  which  some  philosophers  pretended. 
He  allowed  a  moderate  degree  of  perturbation, 
as  suitable  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
In  the  present  constitution  of  things,  he  thought 
a  certain  sensibility  of  passion  not  only  excusa- 
ble, but  necessary ;  since  resentment  enabled  us 
to  repel  injuries,^  and  grief  for  past  misfortunes 
made  us  vigilant  to  prevent  the  evils  that  might 
otherwise  overtake  us.  But  although  this  great 
philosopher  acknowledged  the  influence  of  for- 
tune in  human  affairs,  and  thought  it  impossible 
for  the  firmest  of  men  to  remain  unmoved 
amidst  the  miseries  of  Priam ;'  he  maintained, 
however,  that  we  ourselves  were  the  principal 
architects  of  our  own  happiness.  The  attain- 
ment of  this  great  object  depended  far  more  on 
our  own  thoughts  and  reflections,  which  were 
ever  and  intimately  present  with  us,  and  on  the 
constitution  of  our  own  minds,  which  were  in 
some  measure  subject  to  our  own  direction  and 
control,  than  on  our  external  situation  and 
circumstances,  which  only  affected  us  by  acci- 
dent, and  over  which  we  commonly  enjoyed 
but  little  power,  and  sometimes  none.  The  per- 
fection of  our  virtue,  which  was  entirely  our 
own  work,  shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre 
amidst  the  gloom  of  unmerited  calamity.  When 
we  bore  it  with  becoming  patience,  we  rejoiced 
in  our  own  fortitude;  and  this  inward  pleasure 
always  alleviated  the  smart  of  external  wounds. 
Assaulted  by  the  most  terrible  afflictions,  a  wise 
man  would  not  deserve  indeed  the  epithet  of 
happy ;  yet  neithd^  could  he  be  called  miserable^ 
since  he  would  still  disdain  to  commit  any  thing 
odious  or  base.  Philosophy,  which  professes  to 
teach  us  the  art  of  enjoying  life,  must  therefore 
disregard  such  circumstances  as  we  can  neither 
govern  nor  change,  and  confine  itself  to  thst 
part  which  we  can  regulate  and  control.  It 
must  withdraw  our  attention  from  external 
objects,  and  fix  it  on  ourselves.^ 

To  know  himself,  man  must  know  the  pow- 
ers with  which  he  is  endowed.  Of  those,  we 
possess  some  in  common  with  other  animals,^ 
and  others  in  common  even  with  the  inanimate 
parts  of  nature.^  In  none  of  these,  it  is  evident, 
can  the  proper  employment  of  man  consist,  but 
rather  in  such  faculties,  as,  being  peculiar  to 
himself,   distinguish    and  ennoble  humanity. 


1  OtfTi  y«f  «B  r^(  tvtmt/ttvif  nivninnrmt  f sf !•(,  own 
VTO  rmw  T«%Orraiy  .ar«x^fuiVm*f  mKK*  mif  fuy mKmv  ««< 
Ttxx«v.    Elbio.  Nioom.  I.  i.  e.  z. 

S  To  bear  iiwulta  tamely,  wai  nf  arded  as  highly  an- 
graoefal,  and  becoming  only  the  character  of  a  tlave.  To9i 
wfawnKmMt(»fttv99  •vf%«r9«i  mwi^mir^tmiis.  Ethic.  Nieom. 
hr.S. 

3  E»  Tvx«*(  Uftmfinmtf.    Ari»tot  Ethic.  Nicom.  p.  40. 

4  Tn  explaining  the  Aristotelian  phlloeophv,  the  learned 
reader  will  perceive  that  I  have  enaeavourea  to  tmntlatef 
aa  literally  as  poasible,  the  energetic  expreaaions  of  its  au- 
thor. The  outline  has  been  traced  with  equal  perspicuity 
and  elegance  by  Dr.  Adnm  Smith,  in  his  Account  of  the 
Systems  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  annexed  to  his  admired 
Theory  of  Moral  SentimenU.    The  design  of  my  work 

«^l"**  ***  *'**'  ***®  subject  more  particularly. 

m  mL*  '^°  •••^fTixoK,  the  powers  of  sensation,  ice 

e  The  T.  afi;rr»ice»,  to.  the  powers  of  nutritioa,  fre. 
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These  characteristic  excellencies  of  our  species 
all  refer,  either  to  the  understanding,  or  to  the 
will;'  the  first  possesses  reason  essentially  in 
itself,  the  second  is  capable  of  being  combined 
and  assimilated  with  this  divine  principle. 
From  the  two  powers  of  the  understanding  and 
the  will  are  respectively  derived  two  classes  of 
virtues,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral.  Saga- 
city, penetration,  intelligence,  wisdom,  are  vir- 
tues of  the  understanding ;  gentleness,  temper- 
ance, fortitude,  justice,  are  virtues  of  the  heart 
The  former  class  consists  in  the  proper  disposi- 
tion and  habits  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
soul;  the  latter, in  the  proper  disposition  and 
habit  of  the  desires  and  affections,  which  being 
formed  subordinate  to  reason,  and  capable  of 
listening  to  its  dictates,  then  only  perform  their 
duty,  wnen,  like  obedient  subjects,  they  cheer- 
fully observe  the  commands  of  their  sovereign. 
The  intellectual  virtues  depend  chiefly  on  edu- 
cation and  exercise;  the  moral  proceed  entirely 
from  habit,  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.B  It  is  by  practising  justice,  that  we 
become  just;  by  practising  temperance,  that 
we  become  temperate ;  by  practising  courage, 
that  we  become  courageous.  Hence  the  won- 
derful power  of  legislation,  and  early  instita- 


7  I  have  Tentured  to  use  thb  word  to  exinreaa  the  n 
ofixTiKov  of  Aristotle,  the  seat  of  appetites,  auctions,  and 
passions. 

8  Eirairou^iv  it  *mt  V99  rs^Ov  ««ir»  ri|v  t^iv  t«v  •£•** 
ii  r»i  i)r«iKiT«(,  •fiT«(  Kiyofuv.  Ethic  Nioom.  1.  L 
c.  ult 

9  fiU*9f.  $Sof ;  moralis,  moa.  The  aaiM  boMa  not  in 
English.  The  words  aftrs  in  Greek,  and  virtus  lo  Latin, 
are  of  very  general  import,  deboting  an]r  praiseworthy  dis- 
position, habit,  or  quality,  of  body  or  mind,  intoneetaal  or 
morel.  The  indeterminaia  use  of  theee  words  baa  occa- 
sioned a  strange  confusion.  The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Home, 
in  his  Inquiry  mto  the  Principles  of  Morals,  which  in  other 
res|)ects,  he  justly  considers  as  the  most  vahiable  of  his 
writings,  enters  into  a  large  dednction,  to  prove  that  nil  vir- 
toea  are  praised  and  recommended  as  useful  or  agreeable. 
These  qualities  constitute,  according  to  him.  the  pr<^»er  de- 
finition, the  veryeaaence  of  virtue ;  and  all  other  disiinciioos 
are  frivolous.  To  justify  this  paradox,  he  alleges  the  an- 
thority  of  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  who  apply  dm 
term  virtue  to  bodily  strength  or  address,  to  memory,  jodg- 
ment,  sagacity,  A:e.  as  well  as  to  iostice,  humanitv,  charity. 
This  indeed  is  true ;  but  tlie  Greeks  distingniabeil  between 
the  virtues  of  Ibe  body,  and  those  of  the  mind ;  and  the 
mental  virtues  they  divided  into  the  intellectual  and  mwaL 
Aristotle  characterises  moral  virtue  as  a  voluntary  habit, 
and  says,  that  moral  approbation  b  nscited  only  by  ib« 
praiseworthy  habit  of  such  affections  and  actions  aa  origi- 
nate in  ourselves,  and  depend  on  no  extrinsic  cause.  See 
Aristol.  Magn.  Moral.  1.  L  c  xv.  and  hb  commentator  An- 
dronicns  Rhodins,  p.  89.  nod  the  Bthica  to  Niooaaohns, 
throughout.  Mr.  Hume,  therefore,  is  justly  reproved  by 
Dr.  Beattie,  for  saying,  *'  that  the  ancient  morafiais  made 
no  material  distinction  among  the  different  species  of  DMntal 
endowments  and  defects."  See  Hnme*s  Inquiry,  vol.  ii.  p. 
387.  Bttl  although  the  ancients,  and  Arbtotle  in  particular, 
make  verv  material  distinctions  between  moral  and  intel- 
lectual virtues,  yet,  in  his  teal  for  the  good  cause.  Dr. 
Beattie  appears  to  me  to  go  too  fhr  In  asserting,  "that 
though  they  considered  both  the  moral  and  intePectnal  vir- 
tues as  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  ohameter, 
and  §€metim€9  discoursed  of  both  in  the  same  treniiae  or 
svstem,  ^t  they  deemed  the  latter  valuable  en/y  as  msaue 
te  qu^^p  UM  far  the  former^  and  iueign^anit  or  evem 
odMu»f  when  ti^  failed  to  anaieer  Okie  end.**  See  BensT 
on  Truth,  p.  495.  First  of  all,  according  to  the  Gree« 
moralists,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  treat  of  the  moral  virinea 
as  dbtinct  ftom  the  intellectual,  since  the  IWmer  could  not 
exut  without  a  mixture  of  reason  or  intellect.  Ethic.  N»- 
com.  passim  ;  and  particularly,  1.  tii.  c.  ii.  Secondly,  Thn 
intellectual  virtues  were  so  far  from  being  esteemed  only  aa 
means  to  qualify  us  for  the  moral,  that  Arsitotle  consideis 
the  exercise  of  the  former  totally  independent  of  the  latter, 
as  constituting  our  highest  perfeotjon  and  happinea*.  Eiliie. 
Nioom.  1.  X.  e.  vii. 
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lion,  bj  which  the  Crotaiw,  the  Spartans,  and 
Bome  other  nations,  were  honourably  distin- 
guished  among  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  by 
which  such  states  as  shall  wisely  imitate  their 
example,  may  still  reach  the  same  elevation  of 
character,  and  still  acquire  the  same  renown : 
^  For  it  is  not  a  matter  of  little  moment,  how 
we  are  accustomed  in  youth ;  much  depends  on 
that,  or  rather  all." 

The  moral  virtues,  it  is  evident,  are  not  im- 
planted by  nature;  for  that  which  is  established 
by  nature,  cannot  be  essentially  changed  by 
custom.  Heavy  bodies,  which,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  descend,  cannot  be  habituated  to  mount 
upwards;  nor  can  fire,  which  naturally  ascends, 
be  taught  by  babit  to  move  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. The  same  holds  concerning  ail  the  other 
laws  by  which  nature  governs  her  works.  Our 
senses,  and  other  natural  gifts,  have  the  power 
of  performing  their  several  functions,  before 
they  exert  it ;  and  they  retain  this  power,  al- 
though we  should  allow  them  to  remain  inac- 
tive. But  virtue,  like  all  practical  arts,  can  be 
acquired  and  preserved  by  practice  only.  It  is 
neither  natural,  nor  contrary  to  nature.  We 
are  bom  capable  to  attain  it,  but  the  invaluable 
attainment  must  be  made  and  perfected  by  ha- 
•  bit.  Yet  the  greater  part  of  those  who  aspire 
to  this  inestimable  prize,  have  recourse  to  vain 
•peculations,  flattering  themselves  that  this  is 
philosophy.  Their  conduct  resembles  that  of 
a  patient,  who  should  carefully  listen  to  his 
physician,  but  do  nothing  which  he  prescribed. 
By  such  medicine  it  is  not  possible  to  cure  the 
disorders  of  the  body,  nor  by  such  philosophy, 
those  of  the  mind. 

Virtue,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  metaphysical  precision.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  all  the  virtues  depend 
on  the  propriety  of  the  affections  from  which 
they  arise ;  and  that  this  propriety  consists  in 
a  certain  point  or  centre,  from  which  the  devia- 
tions may  be  innumerable.  The  vices,  there- 
fore, many  of  which  are  without  names,  are  far 
more  numerous  than  the  virtues.  In  general, 
virtue  may  be  conceived  to  lie  in  a  mean  be- 
twixt the  extremes  of  too  much  and  too  little ; 
and  this  health  of  the  mind  resembles  bodily 
health  and  strength,  which  are  destroyed  by  ex- 
cess or  defect  of  nourishment  and  exercise. 
Thus,  to  fear  every  thing  is  cowardly ;  to  fear 
nothing  is  audacious;  courage  requires  that  we 
should  fear  only  such  objects  as  are  truly  for- 
midable, and  only  in  that  degree  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  feared.  In  the  same  manner,  he 
who  is  too  much  affected  by  objects  of  pleasure, 
and  seizes  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  them,  is 
oalled  intemperate ;  he  who  is  too  little  affected 
by  such  objects,  and  refuses  every  opportunity 
to  enjoy  them,  may  be  called  insensibfe.  Tem- 
perance teaches  us  to  pursue  only  such  plea- 
sures as  we  ought,  at  proper  times,  in  proper 
places,  and  on  proper  occasions.  According  to 
the  same  view  of  things,  generosity  lies  in  the 
middle  between  avarice  and  profusion;  mo- 
desty, between  pride  and  diffidence ;  mildness, 
between  irascibility  and  softness;  magniiicence, 
between  ostentation  and  parsimony;  popularity, 
between  forbidding  disdain  and  officious  adula- 
tion ;  in  a  word,  every  virtue  consbts  in  a 


mean,  equally  /remote  fiom  two  vicious  ex- 
tremes. lo 

Considered  as  the  quality  of  an  action,  virtue 
consists  in  the  propriety  of  that  affection  from 
which  the  action  proceeds;  when  the  affection 
is  neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  but  has  pre- 
cisely that  degree  of  strengtli,  which  right  rea- 
son teaches  us  to  approve.  As  the  quality  of 
an  action,  virtue  consists,  therefore,  in  medio- 
crity ;  but  as  the  quality  of  a  person,  it  consists 
in  the  habit  of  this  mediocrity,  since,  in  judging 
persons  and  characters,  we  regard  not  particular 
acts  and  feelings,  but  such  acts  and  feelings  as  ore 
frequent  and  habitual.  We  may  perform  many 
virtuous  actions,  without  being  virtuous  men. 
The  most  worthless  of  human  kind  sometunep 
indulge  the  propensity  to  pity  and  humanity.  Bat 
whoever  acts  right,  merely  from  feeling,  will 
also,  from  feeling,  more  frequently  act  wrong. 
The  sentiments  of  nature,  which  prompt  us  to 
take  care  of  our  children,  to  relieve  objects  in 
distress,  and  to  perform  many  important  duties 
of  morality,  likewise  prompt  us  to  gratify  the 
vilest  and  most  brutal  of  our  passions.  Besides 
this,  there  are  many,  and  those  the  most  impor- 
tant virtues,  the  exercise  of  which  is  not  at  first 
attended  with  pleasure.  To  support  labour,  to 
endure  pain,  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, which  wisdom  and  fortitude,  on  many 
occasions,  require,  are  not  obviously  recom- 
mended by  any  natural  desire ;  nor  is  the  prac- 
tice of  such  duties  immediately  agreeable.  It 
is  still  less  agreeable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
curb  and  restrain  our  natural  appetites  for  plea- 
sure, which  is  the  proper  office  of  temperance ; 
nor  can  that  vigilant  circumspection,  and  ever 
watchful  attention  to  the  most  remote  conse- 
quences of  our  actions,  which  is  essential  to  the 
virtue  of  prudence,  be  acquired  without  trouble 
and  care,  without  many  painful  efforts  and 
many  difficult  struggles.  Yet  it  is  the  nature 
of  all  those  virtues,  as  well  as  of  the  hardest 
lessons  ^f  justice,  patriotism,  and  friendship,  to 
become,  through  habit,  agreeable;  and  the  only 
sure  test  that  we  have  acquired  them,  is,  that 
they  are  practised  with  pleasure.  With  good 
reason,  therefore,  Plato  defines  education  to  be 
the  art  of  teaching  men  to  rejoice  and  grieve  as 
they  ought ;  for  though  there  be  three  ends  ul- 
timately agreeable,  the  pleasant,  the  honoura- 
ble^ and  useful ;  yet  honour  and  utility  ore  like- 
wise pursued  as  pleasures,  i' 

The  most  extensive  part  of  virtue  is  employed, 
therefore,  in  regulating  our  desire  of  pleasure, 
and  aversion  to  pain.  It  is  also  the  most  diffi- 
cult; for,  as  Heraclitus  observes,  it  is  harder,  to 
combat  pleasure  than  anger.  The  irascible 
passions  are  always  moved  by  some  appearance 
of  reason;  and,  in  their  most  furious  excesses, 
still  affect  some  deference  for  their  sovereign. 
They  often,  indeed,  mistake  his  intentions; 
and,  like  hasty  servants,  fly  into  action,  without 
waiting  his  last  orders.  But  pleasure  passively 
obeys  sensation,  without  regarding  reason  at 
all.  The  mishief  is  the  more  dangerous,  being 
produced  by  the  first  object  of  natural  desire; 
for  the  love  of  pleasure  is  implanted  in  our 


10  Ethic  Nicom.  I.  ii.  c.  i.  et  leq. 

11  Ibid.  I.vii.  e.  zi.  etieq. 
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^rame;  the  germ  expands  with  our  nature;  and 
unless  counteracted  in  due  time,  becomes  in- 
grained in  our  constitution,  overy  part  of  which 
it  impregnates  and  stains.  Habit  alone  can 
counteract  those  dangerous  propensities  of  na- 
ture. Habit  can  enable  us  to  reject  dishonoura- 
ble or  hurtful  pleasures,  to  prefer  honourable, 
or  useful  pains ;  for,  as  the  poet  Euenus  says, 
*^  there  is  a  long  continued  exercise  of  attention, 
which  finally  becomes  nature.'** 

The  moral  virtues  cannot,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, subsist  without  some  mixture  of  the  intel- 
lectual ;  but  the  latter  may  subsist  alone  and 
independeht;  and  according  to  both  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  the  purest  and  most  permanent  feli- 
city of  which  man  is  susceptible,  results  from 
the  exercise  of  his  rational  powers  upon  sub- 
jects of  abstract  speculation.  The  labours  of 
the  statesman  or  general,  the  exertions  of  the 
legislator  or  patriot,  all  refer  to  some  end  or 
purpose,  the  attainment  of  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  fortune,  or  frustrated  by  the  weak- 
ness or  wickedness  of  man.  The  practice  of 
justice,  generosity,  temperance,  and  fortitude, 
requires  many  conditions,  and  supposes  a  va- 
riety of  situations,  which  it  is  not  always  in 
our  power  to  command.  The  just  or  generous 
man  must  have  objects  to  whom  he  may  distri- 
bute his  justice  or  generosity ;  he  must  possess 
the  means  by  which  to  exercise  those  virtues, 
which  all  participate  of  frail  mortality;  since, 
fhough  directed  by  prudence,  they  are  impelled 
by  passion,  and  result  from  the  exigencies  of 
our  present  corporeal  state.  But  the  energies 
of  contemplative  wisdom  are  pure  and  simple, 
like  the  intellectual  source  from  which  they 
spring.  Not  subservient  to  remote  purposes, 
or  contingent  ends,  they  are  immediately  agree- 
able on  their  own  account;  and,  on  every  side, 
round  and  complete  in  themselves.  If  the  pro- 
per exercise  of  every  member  or  faculty  en- 
livens the  sense  of  our  existence,  and  thereby 
yields  us  a  perception  of  pleasure,  how  wonder- 
fully delightful  must  be  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellect, which  renders  us  sensible  of  the  divine 
principle  within  us!  To  live  according  to  na- 
ture, is  to  live  according  to  the  noblest  part  of 
our  nature,  which,  doubtless,  is  the  mind.  To 
live  thus,  is  the  life  of  a  god;  for,  human  as  we 
are,  we  ought  not,  according  to  the  vulgar  ex- 
hortation, ti  regard  only  human  things;  but, 
tliough  mortal,  strive  to  put  on  immortality;^ 
assured,  that  as  the  mind  chiefly  forms  the  man, 
he  who  most  cultivates  his  mind,  is  the  best 
disposed  in  himself,  and  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  gods.' 

Such  is  the   philosophy  of  Aristotle,  lofly 
sometimes,  and  imposing,  but  in  general,  less 


1  EuenuB  wai  «n  nlogiao  port  of  Pftroi,  of  whom  few 
fragmonu  remain.    The  versoa  translated  in  the  text  are, 

T«uTi|v  arSfw^ein  TiKiVTttT»v  ^wriv  itta*. 

Tbii  is  better  expresaed  bj  another  Greek  proverb :  Exov 
/Biov  Mfirrevy  nivv  Si  oursv  i|  rvrqSti*  watnnt.  Plut. 
Moral,  p.  609.  "Cbooae  the  beat  lifb,  and  custom  will  ren- 
der it  agreeable.'* 

9  Xen  it  «v  XIIT9I  ro««  irii{aiirettvrii(,  «iv9fws-iv«  9f«- 
viiv,  mv^imwtv  «vr«.  Obli  ^'vifro  tov  5vi|r«v  ctXX*  f^* 
erav  ivS'ixitoii  «»-«»«vsT«^fiv,  %»i  mitoivt*  srotioir  Karct 
T*_xf  arirr«<  Tav  •»  avTM.    Ethic.  Nicom.  I.  X.  c.  ▼ii. 
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erect  and  independent  than  that  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  who  preceded  him ;  less  proud  and  boast- 
ful than  that  of  tlie  Stoics,  or  even  the  Epicu- 
reans, by  whom  he  was  followed ;  and  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  as  unexceptionable  as  that  of 
any  moralist  ancient  or  modem. 

It  is  commonly  observed,  that  Aristotle  at- 
tained the  same  authority  over  the  opinions  of 
men,  which  his  pupil  Alexander  acquired  over 
their  persons.  But  the  empire  of  Alexander 
was  established  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  perished 
with  himself.  That  of  Aristotle  did  not  com- 
mence till  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  his 
decease,  and  continued  several  centuries.  The 
Peripatetic  school  subsisted,  indeed,  without 
interruption,  at  Athens;  but  the  Lyceum  never 
attained  there  any  pre-eminence  above  the  Por- 
tico and  Academy.  When  philosophy  was 
transplanted  to  a  more  splendid  theatre  in 
Rome,  men  of  speculation  and  science  generally 
preferred  Plato  to  Aristotle;^  while  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  republic 
enlisted  themselves  under  the  banners  of  Zeno 
or  Epicurus.  With  the  fall  of  Roman  liberty, 
philosophy,  as  well  as  Utcrature  and  the  fine 
arts,  slowly  declined ;  and  under  the  emperors, 
particularly  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  most  extravagant  of  Pla- 
to's speculations  were  the  doctrines  best  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  to  the  dark 
and  shadowy  minds  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jam- 
blichus,  and  other  contemplative  visionaries, 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Eclectics,  or 
later  Platonists,  who  possessed  the  wildneas 
without  the  fancy,  and  the  subtilty  without  the 
genius,  of  Plato.^  During  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies, the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  slowly  gained 
the  ascendant;  but,  as  had  happened  to  Plato 
in  an  earlier  period,  the  most  frivolous  part  of 
Aristotle's  philosophy  was  the  highest  in  esteem 
during  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
decisive  boldness  of  his  logic,  physic,  and  meta- 
physic,  suited  the  genius  of  a  church  which 
affected  to  be  universal,  and  the  insolence  of  a 
man  who  pretended  to  be  infallible ;  and,  while 
the  useful  and  practical  works  of  Aristote  were 
neglected,  his  speculative  philosophy  being  thus 
incorporated  with  the  Romish  superstition,  they 
long  conspired,  with  astonishing  success,  to  en- 
thral the  human  mind. 

Zeno  and  Epicurus  pretended,  as  well  as 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  deduce  their  philosophy 
fi-om  experience  ;  but  their  views  of  nature  are 
less  perspicuous,  and  less  extensive  ;  and  their 
conclusions  less  convincing,  and  less  reasonable. 
For  the  infinite  variety  of  nature,  they  substi- 
tuted the  narrowness  of  their  own  artificial  sys- 
tems ;  and  it  will  ever  be  the  scandal  of  this 
abstract  philosophy,  that  men  who  boasted  fol- 
lowing the  same  path,  should  have  reached  such 
opposite  goals ;  the  sect  of  Zeno  having  discov- 
ered, by  all  its  researches,  that  pain  was  not  an 
evil ;  and  the  sect  of  Epicurus,  that  pleasure 
was  the  only  good :  the  Stoics,  that  virtue  alone 
was  truly  valuable  in  itself,  and  desirable  on  its 
own  account;  the  Epicureans,  that  virtue  in 
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4  Cicero,  passim. 

5  Besidn  the  works  of  Bnieker  and  Stanley,  tbo  IcBined 
reader  mav  conanlt,  on  this  subject,  proreasorMeiners  B^' 
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iUelf  was  really  of  no  Talue,  and  merely  desira- 
ble for  the  sake  of  pleasure.  Tet,  amidst  the 
striking  contradictions  of  these  sects,  they  agreed 
in  speculative  pride,  loudly  asserting,  that  the 
philosophy  which  they  respectively  taught, Vas 
the  exclusive  road  to  happiness.  Both  required 
from  their  imaginary  sage  an  absolute  command 
over  his  passions  ;  and  both  supposed,  tliat  in 
his  present  state  of  existence,  he  could  attain  this 
perfection.  Zeno  and  Epicurus  alike  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
as  unnecessary  to  their  system ;  both  justified 
suicide;  both  boasted  of  enjoying  a  felicity 
equal  to  that  of  the  gods ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  their  principles  receded  from  truth  and  na- 
ture, and  flattered  that  factitious  vanity  inci- 
dent to  the  human  heart,  they  were  diffused 
with  greater  rapiditv,  more  zealously  embraced, 
and  more  obstinately  defended.^ 

In  examining  by  what  show  of  reason,  men 
whose  wisdom  was  revered  by  their  contempo- 
raries, could  arrive  at  such  extraordinary  con- 
clusions, the  dignity  of  virtue  demands  the  pre- 
cedence for  Zeno.  That  philosopher  affected, 
with  great  accuracy,  to  examine  the  natural 
propensities  of  the  human  race ;  to  observe  the 
various  changes  which  they  underwent  in  their 
progress  from  infancy  to  manhood  ;  to  contem- 
plate the  effects  produced  by  external  causes  on 
our  internal  frame;  and,  by  comparing  man 
with  inferior  animals,  to  display  the  illustrious 
prerogatives  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  high 
destination  which  nature  had  assigned  him. 
Self-preservation,  he  observed,  was  Uie  univer- 
sal and  primary  desire  of  all  animals.  In  man, 
this  desire  respected  his  body,  and  all  its  differ- 
ent members,  his  mind,  and  all  its  different 
faculties ;  and  prompted  him  to  maintain  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  complex  existence  in  the 
most  perfect  condition  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Nature  had  generally  attached  a  pleasure  to  the 
means  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  but  that  we 
desired  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  preservation, 
not  preservation  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  he 
thought  evident  from  the  first  motions  and  ef- 
forts of  all  animals,  tending  to  prevent  dissolu- 
tion, and  preceding  any  distinct  notions  of  pain 
or  pleasure.7 

Although,  in  the  order  of  time,  man  per- 
haps first  felt  the  propensities  requisite  to  the 
safety  of  his  bodily  frame,  yet,  at  a  very  early 
period,  he  showed  himself  endowed  with  desires 
of  a  different,  and  more  exalted  kind.  Not  to 
mention  the  obscure  intimations  of  his  love  of 
truth  and  knowledge  during  his  infant  state,  in 
which  he  applied  his  senses  with  great  activity 
to  the  examination  of  the  objects  presented  to 
him,  he  naturally  learned  the  use  of  words  to 
express  these  objects,  as  well  as  the  notions  of 
his  own  mind  concerning  them;  and  had  no 
sooner  m^e  this  important  acquisition,  than  he 
testified  an  ardent  curiosity  to  extend  his 
knowledge,  and  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance 


8  LaorL  In  2Senon.  et  Epicor.  Cieero  de  FiniboB,  1.  i.  H, 
iti.    Plutarch,  de  Commun.  Concept  conlra  Bluico*. 

7  The  prineiplM  of  the  Stoical  philoaophy  are  explained 
in  Cioero  de  FInibaa,  the  worki  orEpietetos,  Arrian,  Sim- 
pliciitti  and  Seneca.  In  treatinf  of  the  practieai  duties  of 
moraliiY.  Cicero,  in  hie  Offleea  chiefU  follows  the  prinei- 
pleaoftfaeStotea.  ^ 


with  the  nature,  the  causes,  and  dependencies 
of  the  various  classes  of  beings  which  he  be- 
held around  him.  From  this  love  and  appro- 
bation of  what  is  true  and  sincere,  rather  than 
of  the  contrary,  which  he  felt  to  be  congenial 
to  his  own  nature,  he  readily  believed  what- 
ever those  persons,  with  whom  he  conversed, 
thought  proper  to  communicate  to  him ;  a  prin- 
ciple which,  though  the  source  of  innumerable 
errors  and  prejudices,  served,  however,  as  the 
only  foundation  on  which  his  future  improve- 
ments could  be  built. 

In  examining  the  nature  and  relations  of 
other  things,  he  gradually  became  sensible  of  his 
own.  His  affections,  he  felt,  carried  him  be- 
yond his  own  person,  and  he  derived  happiness 
from  the  happiness  of  others,  although  he  re- 
ceived from  it  no  advantage  but  the  pleasure 
of  beholding  it  The  sentiments  of  justice,  gra- 
titude, and  benevolence,  he  felt  to  be  agreeable 
to  his  nature,  to  be  proper  and  laudable ;  the 
contrary  sentiments,  to  be  disagreeable  to  his 
nature,  to  be  improper  and  odious.  His  own 
good,  therefore,  was  thus  pointed  out  to  him, 
by  the  original  frame  of  his  sentiments,  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  good  of  his  fa- 
mily, his  friends,  his  country,  and  the  great  so- 
ciety of  mankind,  of  which  he  made  part.  En- 
larging his  views  still  farther,  he  perceived,  that 
every  species  is  relative  to  the  element  in  which 
it  lives ;  thus  fishes  have  fins  for  the  water,  birds 
have  wings  for  the  air;  and  that  many  of  these 
species  are  mutually  connected  with,  and  reci- 
procally subservient  to,  each  other,  while  all  of 
them  essentially  enter  into  the  great  plan  of  na- 
ture, and  complete  the  harmony  and  perfection 
of  that  universal  system,  to  the  stability  of 
which  the  order  of  particular  parts,  or  what, 
in  each  species,  and  in  each  individual,  is  called 
private  good,  must  necessarily  be  subordinate. 
Considering  the  narrowness  of  human  capacity 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  of  the  connections 
and  dependencies  of  this  universal  system  should 
escape  our  observation.  But  if  we  confine  our 
view  to  those  objects  of  which  we  have  the 
clearest  apprehension,  we  shall  find  that  they 
all  depend  on  each  other,  and  are  united  in  one 
scheme  or  constitution  of  things.  The  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race  were  doubtless  form- 
ed, not  for  themselves  alone.  In  the  different 
sexes,  the  external  organization,  and  still  more 
the  inward  frame,  the  correspondence  of  parts, 
and  still  more  tlie  sympathy  of  sentiments,  in- 
dicate the  male  and  female  mutually  destined 
for  each  other.  The  naked  helplessness  of  in- 
fancy requires  the  tender  cares  of  a  parent. 
The  decrepitude  of  age  loudly  demands  the 
kind  returns  of  filial  gratitude.  In  early  ages 
of  the  world,  men,  without  uniting  in  small 
communities,  must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
savages  of  the  desert ;  and,  with  the  growth  of 
these  communities,  social  affection  naturally 
makes  progress ;  since,  with  the  advancement 
of  arts  and  civilily,  the  bands  which  unite  us 
to  our  country  are  continually  multiplied  and 
strengthened. 

In  thus  contemplating  the  relations  in  which 
he  stands,  man  becomes  sensible  of  the  duties 
required  of  him.  The  voice  of  nature  teaches 
him  (for  this  is  her  universal  law)  that  tha 
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frealflr  good  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  leeier,  and 
the  good  of  the  many  to  that  of  the  few.  In 
Kpf\jm%  this  rule  to  all  the  claMee  of  objects 
tvbmitted  to  our  choice,  we  live  connstently 
with  nature.  The  goods  of  the  mind,  thore- 
foie,  must  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  body; 
and  what  is  called  private  interest  must  yield  to 
that  of  the  public.  Even  in  objects  of  the  same 
elass,  the  general  law  must  be  observed.  We 
must  prefer  and  reject,  according  to  the  rules  of 
right  reason,  not  according  to  caprice  and  fancy, 
(n  the  primary  objects  of  desire  respecting  the 
tody,  health  is  to  be  preferred  to  strength,  and 
ftrength  to  agility ;  and  in  the  secondary  objects 
"vspecting  this  part  of  our  natures,  or  those 
iirhich  may  be  employed  as  instruments  to  pro- 
•ore  bodily  pleasures,  and  ward  off  bodily  pains, 
uch  as  wealth,  power,  the  good  opinion  of  those 
nth  whom  we  live,  and  innumerable  other  cir- 
vnstances  of  a  similar  kind,  we  must  oni- 
'  Mmly  regulate  our  conduct  by  the  same  great 
fiociples  of  preference  and  rejection.*  tn  thus 
<  ^rccTating  the  objects  of  desire,  and  when  all 
..  jmol  be  obtained,  in  preferring  the  most  va- 
Ivmble  and  honourable;  in  thus  appreciating 
d<e  objects  of  aversion,  and  when  all  cannot  be 
avoided,  in  ."ejecting  the  most  hurtful  and  odious, 
consist  that  order  and  harmony,  that  just  ba- 
lance of  affection,  and  perfect  propriety  of  con- 
duct which  eskwntially  contains  in  it  whatever 
10  meritoriouts  laudable,  and  happy.  It  is  con- 
cerning the  pnjdary  objects  of  desire,  indeed, 
and  the  mean?  necessary  to  attain  them,  that 
this  propriety  of  soiitiment  and  action  is  exer- 
cised ;  but  as  thj>«e  to  whom  we  are  recom- 
mended are  often  moie  valued  by  lis,  than  those 
by  whom  we  are  m\^  known  to  them,  so  the 
duties  of  wisdom  and  Wrtoe,  to  which  we  have 
been,  as  it  were,  recommeuded  by  the  original 
propensities  of  our  natara,  are  far  more  esti- 
mable in  themselves,  than  aU  the  external  ad- 
vantages which  they  arc  fitted  to  procure. 
When  our  lives  are  harmonioed  to  virtue,  when 
we  perceive  the  agreement  of  our  thoughts  and 
actions  to  propriety  and  decorum,  the  beauty 
of  this  concord  strikes  us  as  infinitely  more  de- 
sirable than  all  the  ends  which  it  has  a  tendency 
to  promote;  this  concord  itself  becomes  the 
great,  or  rather  the  sole,  end  of  all  oar  pur- 
suits ;  compared  with  which,  health  and  sick- 
ness, riches  and  poverty,  pain  and  pleasure,  are 
finally  considered  as  objects  of  little  moment, 
and  altogether  incapable  of  shaking  the  stability 
of  our  happiness. 

It  is  in  vain  that  men  seek  felicity  in  those 
objects  which  depend  not  on  themselves;  which, 
even  while  they  possess,  they  fear  to  lose ;  and 
which  fortune  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.^ 
The  feelings  of  our  own  minds,  which  are  ever 
and  intimately  present  to  us,  must  always  afibrd 
the  princpal  source  of  our  happiness  or  misery. 
To  a  wise  man,  therefore,  every  condition  of 
external  circumstances,  and  every  situation  in 
life,  must  be  alike  indifferent,  since   there  is 

1  The  technical  terms  of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  like  all 
leniM  of  art,  sound  awkward  in  Ianpin|res  in  which  they 
were  not  originally  invented ;  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  Greek  expresiiions,  of  syiorSaii  and  ixxKivuv. 
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none  wherein  he  can  be  placed,  in  which  h* 
may  not  perfiirm  his  duty,  and  render  himself 
an  object  of  approbation  and  applause  to  afl 
rational  nature.  To  feel  in  our  own  minds  the 
testimony  of  the  whole  universe  in  our  favour, 
and  to  be  sensible,  that  whatever  may  be  thtt 
consequences  of  our  conduct,  it  has  been  g<^ 
vemed  by  the  great  rules  which  the  Divinity 
prescribes,  affords  a  degree  of  inward  satisfac- 
tion, to  which  the  greatest  outward  prosperity 
can  add  nothing  worthy  of  calculation  ;  for  as 
a  single  drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  £gean,  as  a  single  step  is  disre- 
garded in  the  immense  distance  to  India,  as 
the  light  of  a  taper  is  eclipsed  by  the  meridian 
sun,'  so  the  external  conveniencies  of  life,  and 
the  advantages  pertaining  to  the  body,  are 
overwhelmed,  objured  and  lost,  in  the  tran- 
scendent excellence  and  incomparable  splen- 
dour of  virtue. 

Those  dangers  which  appear  most  formidable, 
and  those  calamities  which  appear  most  dread- 
ful to  the  vulgar,  cannot  intimidate  or  deject 
the  man,  who  has  fortitude  to  despise  the  one, 
and  constancy  to  bear  the  other.  The  sage  de- 
lighte  in  those  clouds  of  adversity,  througli 
which  his  virtue  beams  forth  with  peculiar 
lustre;  and  rejoices  in  the  kind  cruelties  of 
fortune,  which  subject  him  to  difiicult  and  glo- 
rious combats.  Sensible  of  his  own  powers,  he 
is  happy  to  measure  them  against  a  vigorous 
antagonist  The  victory  is  not  liable  to  con- 
tingencies, but  depends  on  himself  alone :  a 
consideration  sufficient  to  support  him  against 
the  number  and  strength  of  his  enemies.^  When 
the  firm  probity  of  Regulus  submitted  his  pe- 
rishable body  to  be  burned  and  lacerated  by  the 
Carthaginians,  he  well  knew  that  those  re- 
vengeful Barbarians  could  not  torture  his  for- 
titude, his  patriotism,  his  magnanimity.  His 
mind,  guarded  by  such  an  assemblage  and  at- 
tendance of  virtues,  bade  defiance  to  eveir  as- 
sault. The  mind  of  Regulus  still  triumphed ; 
and  amidst  the  painful  discerption  of  his  frail 
members,  he  maintained  and  fortified  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  part  of  his  nature  which  properiy 
constitutes  the  man,  and  in  which  alone  any 
permanent  happiness  or  misery  can  reside. 

From  the  enthusiasm  naturally  inspired  by 
the  beautifiil  and  august  forms  of  benevolence 
and  magnanimity,  the  Stoics  again  returned  to 
the  speculations  of  abstract  philosophy.  In 
every  arrangement  or  combination  of  objects, 
which  can  be  called  a  constitution  or  system, 
the  good  of  each  part,  they  observed,  must  be 
relative  and  subordinate  to  that  of  the  whole. 
To  illustrate  in  the  constitntion  most  familiar 
to  us,  the  body  of  man,  the  good  of  each  limb 
and  member,  considered  as  something  separate 
and  independent,  consisted  in  preserving  its 
natural  stete,  and  in  never  beirg  subjected  to 
any  fatigue  or  hardship,  to  any  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness. But  considered  as  the  part  of  a  system, 
in  the  good  of  which  its  own  is  necessarily  in- 
cluded, this  limb  or  member  must  often  submit 
to  great  inconveniencies.  For  the  sake  of  the 
whole  body,  the  foot  must  oilen  trample  in  the 


3  The  illostrntions  civen  by  Cic.  de  Fin. 
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dirt,  miift  often  tread  upon  thorne,  and  eome- 
timet  be  burned,  or  lacerated,  or  OTen  cat  ofi^ 
when  euch  operations  are  requisite  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole  system.  In- refusing  to 
comply, the  foot  ceases  to  be  a  foot;  in  the 
same  manner  do  you  cease  to  be  a  man,  in 
shrinking  from  the  hardest  duties  required  by 
the  interest  of  society.  Bat  that  society*  itself, 
as  well  as  every  member  which  it  contains,  are 
parts  of  a  larger  system,  that  harmonious 
whole,  whose  admirable  order  and  beauty 
evince  the  superintendence  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness.  Under  such  government,  no 
absolute  evil  can  exist;  and  what  appears 
wrong  respecting  particular  parts,  must  neces- 
sarily be  right  respecting  the  whole.  A  wise 
man  will  therefore  be  alike  satisfied  with  every 
situation  in  which  he  may -he  placed ;  deeply 
eonvinced,  that  were  he  acquainted  with  t^ 
whole  connections  and  dependencies  of  events, 
that  situation  would,  even  to  himself,  appear 
the  most  proper,  that  coald  possibly  be  assign- 
ed him.  He  uses,  indeed,  such  moans  as  pru- 
dence directs,  to  avert  calamity  ;  but  when  that 
is  his  lot,  he  cheerfully  submiu  to  the  wise  dis- 
pensation of  Providence.  The  established  or- 
der of  the  universe,  he  knows,  is  not  to  be 
changed  by  the  prayers  of  men.  When  he 
prays  to  the  gods,  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  alter 
their  wise  intentions  concerning  him :  he  prays 
that  they  would  show  him  the  hardest  trials 
with  which  he  must  contend,  and  the  severest 
circumstances  in  which  he  must  be  placed: 
that  by  voluntarily  accepting  those  trials,  and 
voluntarily  embracing  those  circumstances,  he 
may  prove  his  confidence  in  their  goodness,  and 
his  perfect  resignation  to  their  sovereign  will.' 

If  our  own  unmerited  misfortunes  ought 
never  to  occasion  us  any  uneasiness,  so  neither 
ought  we  to  be  affected  by  those  of  our  rela- 
tions, our  friends,  or  our  country.  When  ca- 
lamity threatens  connections  so  dear  to  us,  we 
must  exert  ourselves  strenuously  in  their  be- 
half; but  should  our  well-meant  endeavours 
be  frustrated  by  circumstances  not  liable  to  our 
control,  it  would  be  highly  ungraceful  and  im- 
proper to  have  recourse  to  unmanly  lamenta- 
tions. The  same  law  of  propriety  which 
prompts  our  active  exertions  to  the  good  of 
others,  restrains  our  passive  feelings  at  sight  of 
their  distress ;  the  former  alone  can  be  useful 
to  ihem  i  the  latter  would  be  both  hurtful  and 
dishonourable  to  ourtelvet. 

The  Stoical  philosophy  imposed  therefore  an 
absolute  silence  on  the  soft  voice  of  pity,^  as 
well  as  on  the  boisterous  dissonance  of  anger, 
and  on  all  passions  in  general  which  were  re- 
garded as  perturbations  and  diseases  of  the 
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mind,  that  a  wise  man  ought  not  merely  to  ap- 
pease, but  utterly  to  eradicate.  As  they  sup* 
posed  their  imaginary  sage  capable  of  attaining 
this  perfection,  they  inferred  that  all  duties 
were  alike  easy  to  him.  Hi*  actions  were  con- 
tinually regulated  by  propriety,  and  all  of  them 
therefore  equally  laudable ;  whereas  those  of  a 
fool,  or  one  who  substituted  passion  and  caprice 
in  the  stead  of  reason  and  principle,  were  all 
equally  blameable.  This  doctrine,  which  so 
nearly  resembles  that  of  many  Christian  di- 
vines, **that  the  greatest  virtues  of  the  hea- 
thens were  but  splendid  vices,"  is  the  source  to 
which  all  the  other  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics 
may  be  traced.  Both  these  Christians  and  the 
Stoics  considered  good  or  bad  actions  as  rela- 
tive only  to  the  cause  which  produces  them, 
the  affection  or  character  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed, not  to  the  conseqaences  which  flow  from 
them,  the  good  or  bad  effects  which  they  tend 
to  promote.  These  consequences  and  effects, 
it  was  observed  by  the  Stoics,  depended  not  on 
ourselves.  With  regard  to  us,  therefore,  they 
were  altogether  indifferent ;  and  as  such,  could 
not  possibly  constitute  any  part  of  merit  or 
demerit,  or  become  the  proper  objects  of  praise 
or  censure. 

The  ignorant  vulgar  indeed,  and  as  such  the 
Stoics  considered  all  those  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  their  philosophy,  allowed  such 
contingent  circumstances  to  influence  their  ap- 
preciation of  actions  and  characters;  and  thence 
the  extraordinary  confusion  introduced  into  re- 
ligion and  morality.  Of  two  men,  equally  vi- 
cious, the  one  may  be  condemned  to  obscurity, 
and  bereft  of  opportunity  to  exert  his  wicked- 
ness ;  the  other  may  be  raised  to  power,  which 
he  abuses,  or  entrusted  with  a  sceptre,  which 
becomes  an  iron  rod  in  his  hands.  To  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  the  second  appears  a  greater  mon- 
ster than  the  first.  To  the  philosopher,  they 
appear  equally  criminal ;  but  the  first  is  a  storm 
which  spends  its  rage  in  vacuity ;  the  second 
a  cloud,  not  more  tempestuous,  that  destroys 
the  fair  objects  accidentally  exposed  to  its  vio- 
lence. In  the  same  manner  two  men  may  be 
equally  meritorious,  although  the  one,  from  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  may  resemble  a  clear  stream  rolling 
through  a  lonesome  solitude,  while  the  other, 
more  advantageously  situated  with  respect  to 
external  objects,  may  resemble  a  beautiful  river 
flowing  through  a  populous  valley,  sopplying 
the  wants  of  man  and  other  animals,  and  dif- 
fusing abundance  and  pleasure  through  the  ad- 
joining country,  which  it  fertilizes  and  adorns. 

The  injudicious  estimation  of  virtues  and 
vices,  by  the  effects  which  they  tend  to  pro- 
duce, is  the  source  of  that  extravagant  admira^ 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  excessive  seve- 
rity on  the  other,  which  universally  character- 
ize the  judgments  of  the  vulgar.  But  a  wise 
man,  who  examines  the  first  principles  of  ac- 
tion in  the  human  heart,  will  neither  be  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  heroes  and  patriots,  nor 
provoked  to  undue  revenge  against  illustrioiis 
criminals.^    The  civil  magistrate,  who  is  en-  . 
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trusted  with  the  inierest  of  society,  and  who 
has  that  interest  always  in  view,  mast  chiefly 
regard  external  actions,  and  consider  them  as 
sufficient  indications  of  the  inward  affections 
and  character.  It  is  fats  business  to  resrolate 
the  lives,  not  to  purify  the  hearts,  of  men.  But 
we  may  be  assured  that  He,  who  can  penetrate 
deeper  than  an  earthly  judge,  governs  the  mo- 
ral world  by  more  refined  principles,  and  dis- 
penses rewards  and  panishments  according  to 
a  more  accurate  standard.  >  To  avert  his  an- 
ger, superstition  tells  us  to  repair  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  our  misconduct ;  and,  as  this  is 
oflen  impracticable,  therefore  commands  an 
impossibility :  to  regain  his  approbation,  and 
that  of  oar  own  breasts,  philosophy  exhorts  us 
to  fix  our  chief  attention,  not  on  effects,  which 
are  transitory,  but  on  the  cause,  which  is  per- 
manent; to  be  less  anxious  about  wiping  off 
the  stain  of  particular  sins,  than  solicitous  to 
stop  the  source  from  which  they  all  flow. 
When  we  have  accomplished  this  great  pur- 
pose, we  have  reached  the  perfection  of  our 
nature.  For  the  Deity,  who  has  enjoined  vir- 
tue as  our  duty,  has  placed  our  happiness  in 
virtue.  In  performing  the  task  assigned  us, 
we  necessarily  attain  our  reward.^ 

8ach  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  which, 
beside  containing  several  contradictions  which 
all  the  subtlety  of  the  sect  was  unable  to  re- 
concile, evidently  supposes  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion far  beyond  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
The  system  of  Epicurus  is  not  less  artificial  in 
its  texture,  and,  though  humbler  in  its  origin, 
is  equally  magnificent  in  its  conclusions.'  Like 
the  lowly  plant,  which,  at  first  feebly  emerging 
from  the  ground,  gradaally  rises  to  a  stately 
tree  towering  to  Uie  sky,  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  at  first  restricting  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  natural  desire  and  aversion  to  bodily 
pleasure  and  pain,  by  degrees  expands  itself 
into  the  fairest  forms  of  virtue,  and  enforces 
the  severest  lessons  of  duty.  That  pleasure 
and  pain  are  the  universal  objects  of  desire  and 
aversion  is  a  truth,  he  observed,  powerfully  at- 
tested by  the  consenting  voice  of  all  animated 
nature.  Not  only  men,  but  children,  and  even 
brute  animals,  could  they  emit  articulate  sounds, 
would  declare  and  cry  out,  that  pleasure  is  the 
soverei^  good,  and  pain  the  greatest  evil.^ 
That  they  are,  not  only  the  greatest  and  most 
universal,  but  the  wle  ultimate  objects  of  de- 
sire and  aversion,  Epicurus  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  analyzing  our  passions,  and  actions, 
and  virtues,  all  of  which,  he  pretended,  had,  in 
the  last  instance,  nothing  farther  in  view  than 
to  procure  bodily  pleasure,  and  avoid  bodily 
pain.  If  we  desire  power  and  wealth,  it  is  be- 
cause power  and  wealth  famish  us  with  innu- 
merable means  of  enjoyment.  Sensible  that 
the  good- will  of  the  society  in  which  we  live, 
is  necessary  to  our  security,  we  strive  assidu- 
ously to  acquire  it,  cultivate  friendship,  exer- 
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cise  benevolence,  and  practise  with  diligence 
and  alacrity  all  those  social  virtues  essential  to 
the  public  safety,  in  which  our  own  is  included. 
When  it  is  necessuy  to  reject  a  present  plea- 
sure, in  order  to  attain  a  greater  in  future,  tem- 
perance must  moderate  the  eagerness  of  de- 
sire ;  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  encounter  a 
present  pain,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  in  fa 
ture,  fortitude  must  control  tne  dictates  of  pa 
sillanimity.  Justice  teaches  us  to  abstain  from 
injuring  others,  as  the  only  condition  on  which 
we  can  escape  being  injured  by  them.  And 
prudence,  which,  according  to  Epicurus,  is  the 
queen  of  all  the  virtues,  and  to  which  justice, 
temperance,  and  fortitude  are  barely  handmaids 
and  attendants,  invariably  points  out  to  us,  and 
enforces,  that  course  of  action  which  is  most 
conducive  to  our  private  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. This  course  of  action  is  acknowledgONd 
by  all  moralists  to  consist  in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue ;  so  that  virtue,  according  to  Epicurus,  ia 
the  only  true  wisdom,  and  vice  the  most  short- 
sighted levity  and  folly. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  he  observed,  that 
though  all  the  modifications  of  hope  and  fear 
ultimately  refer  to  the  sensations  of  bodily 
pleasure  or  pain,  yet  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
the  mind  are  infinitely  more  important  than 
their  originals.  The  body  can  only  feel  the 
sensation  of  the  present  moment,  which  can 
never  be  of  great  importance;  whereas  the 
mind  recollects  the  past,  and  anticipates  the  fu- 
ture. If  our  mental  (rame,  therefore,  be  pro- 
perly adjusted,  if  our  sentiments  and  judgments 
be  duly  regulated,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment how  our  bodies  be  disposed;  we  may 
despise  its  pleasures,  and  even  set  its  pains  at 
defiance.  If  pain  be  violent,  experience  teaches 
us  that  it  must  be  short;  it  cannot  be  con- 
tinued long  without  becoming  moderate,  and 
admitting  many  intervals  of  -ease ;  besides, 
death  is  always  within  our  reach,  and  ready 
at  a  call  to  deliver  us,  whenever  life  becomes  a 
burden. 

By  this  kind  of  philosophical  chemistry,  Epi- 
curus extracted  from  the  grossest  materials,  the 
most  sublime  principles  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
His  philosophy  imposed  absolute  silence  on  the 
passions ;  siifce  no  state,  and  therefore  not  the 
little  republic  of  man,  can  be  happy  in  sedition. 
In  this  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  boasted  a  felicity 
which  external  pleasures  might  vary,  but  could 
not  increase;  and  his  security  of  enjoyment  he 
asserted  to  be  equally  firm  and  unalterable  with 
that  of  the  gods,  since  the  most  unbounded 
duration  could  not  afford  greater  happiness  than 
arose  from  reflecting,  that  all  our  pleasures  and 
pains  are  confined  within  a  narrow  span.  Hav- 
ing adopted  the  atomic  philosophy  of  1>emocri- 
tus,  be  rendered  it  subservient  to  his  morality. 
The  phenomena  of  nature,  he  fancied  might  be 
explained  by  the  figures  and  motions  of  the 
small  particles  of  matter ;  and  as  the  universe 
arose,  so  did  it  continue,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  gods,  those  celestial  beings,  who, 
enjoying  complete  happiness  in  themselves,  and 
totally  independent  on  the  actions  of  men,  are 
neither  pleased  with  our  virtues,  nor  offended 
by  our  crimes.    Confiding  in  the  certainty  of 
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fheM  speculations,  he  trampled  under  foot  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  the  vulipir,  and  fortified 
his  mind  against  the  fear  of  death.^ 

Such  were  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  than  whom 
no  philosopher  was  ever  more  admired  and 
beloved  by  his  disciples,  or  more  cordially  at- 
tached to  them  in  affectionate  esteem.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  dispo- 
sition, of  great  gentleness  and  humanity ;  and, 
like  Eudoxus,  who  preceded  him,  and  who  in- 
culcated the  same  loose  doctrines  of  religion 
and  morality,  extremely  temperate  with  regard 
to  pleasure ;  a  circumstance  which  failed  not  to 
add  much  reputation  to  his  philosophy.  In  his 
charaeter,  the  firm  and  manly,  were  united  with 
the  gentler,  virtues.  When  grievously  afflicted 
with  the  stone,  he  bore  the  agony  incident  to 
that  disease  with  the  greatest  constancy ;  and  in 
the' last  day  of  his  life,  when  his  pain  had  reach- 
ed a  degree  beyond  which  he  could  conceive 
none  greater,  wrote  to  his  friend  Hermachus,^ 
and  recommended  to  him  the  children  of  his 
favourite  disciple  Metrodorus,  assuring  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  as  to  himself,  he  still  was 
happy,  since  the  smart  of  his  bodily  sufferings 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasures 
of  his  mind,  and  particularly  by  the  agreeable 
remembrance  of  his  discoveries;  a  declaration, 
however  inconsistent  it  mav  be  deemed  with 
his  opinions,  highly  honourable  to  the  man. 

Such  were  the  philosophical  systems  respect- 
ing life  and  happiness,  by  which  the  more  libe- 
ral part  of  mankind  long  affected  to  regulate 
their  sentiments  and  conduct.  The  excessive 
scepticism  of  Pyrrho,  which  none  could  reduce 
to  practice  without  meriting  the  charge  of  in- 
sanity, seems  never,  even  in  theory,  to  have 
had  much  vogue  among  l^e  speculatists  of  an- 
tiquity. In  matters  of  doubtful  evidence,  in- 
deed, a  prudent  suspension  of  judgment  had 
been  recommended  by  Socrates,  enforced  by 
Plato,  and  extended  to  subjecto  of  every  kind 
by  his  followers  Arcesilas  and  Carneades.^ 
These  philosophers,  however,  in  denying  cer- 
tainty, still  admitted  probability,  which  they 
thought  sufficient  for  regulating  our  judgments 
and  actions.  But  the  extravagant  Pyrrho  was 
dogmatical  only  in  maintaining,  that  no  one  opi- 
nion was  more  probable  than  another.  The  non- 
existence of  sensible  qualities,  which  had  been 
proved  by  Democritus,^  Protagoras,'  and  Aris- 
tippus,io  and  which  is  commonly  supposed  a 


5  LocretiiM,  pSMim. 

6  Vid.  Diofea.  Laert.  L  x.  aeeL  is.  et  Cie.  de  Finibas,  1. 
ii.  c.  zxx.  et  leq. 

7  Bncnow  SocratM  and  Plato  doabted  Mmie  thing*,  tbaia 
philoaopben  doabted  all.  Vid.  Cieer.  Aoad.  1.  i.  Thej 
formad,  what  waa  called,  the  Naw  Aeadamy,  whieh  hold 
the  Mina  taoata  with  the  aneiaot,  only  aiaaruiig  thmn  atill 
leas  poaitirelf. 

8  Sao  Seztoa  Empirieoa,  p.  399. 

9  Prrrbon.  Hypot  1. 1,  eeet.  Sltt. 

10  Prvteraa  quoniam  neqoaaot  ainalaea  eoloras 
Ewe,  neqoe  in  luea  exlatant  priroofdia  reram 
fkin  lioet,  qaam  mot  nallo  Talata  eolora. 
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modem  discovery,  because  the  contrary  opinion 
obtained  among  the  schoolmen,  probably  led 
Pyrrho  to  deny  the  reality  likewise  of  moral 
qualities  and  distinctions.  As  heat  and  cold, 
tastes  and  colours,  had  no  external  existence  in 
bodies,  and  were  mere  ideas  of  the  mind ;  in 
the  same  manner,  beauty  and  deformity,  virtue 
and  vice,  happiness  and  misery,  had  no  real  or 
permament  cause,  but  depended,  like  every 
thing  else,  on  relation  or  comparison.  Upon 
this  principle,  **  that  all  was  relative,*'^ >  Pyrrho 
established  topics  for  enabling  his  sect  readily 
to  dispute  the  truth  of  all  positions  whatever, 
and  which  were  reduced  to  ten,!^  probably  in 
opposition  to  the  ten  categories  of  the  dogmat- 
ists. The  great  patron  of  Pyrrhonism  leasts, 
that  while  other  philosophers  wandered  in  pur- 
suit of  a  false  and  artificial  happiness,  Pyrrho 
alone  had  discovered  the  true  and  natural  one, 
and  that,  by  an  accident  similar  to  the  pain- 
ter^s,^'  wlko,  having  finished  the  picture  of  a  dog 
all  to  the  foam  of  his  mouth,  could  not,  after  re- 
peated trials,  satisfy  himself  in  painting  this  last 
circumstance.  Enraged  by  disappointment,  he 
at  length  dashed  against  the  canvas  the  spunge 
with  which  he  wiped  his  pencils.  Accident 
produced  the  effect  which  he  had  vainly  sought 
fit>m  art;  and  the  foam  was  represented  so 
naturally,  that  the  picture,  though  admirable 
in  other  respects,  was  chiefly  admired  on  this 
account.  Fatigued  by  many  painful  researches 
into  the  nature  of  truth  and  virtue,  Pyrrho,  in 
the  same  manner,  had  discovered  that  truth  and 
▼irtue  were  nowhere  to  be  found ;  a  discovery 
which  produced  that  moderation  and  induturb- 
anee^^^  that  happy  indifference,  or  rather  perfect 
insensibility,  which  is  as  naturally  attended  by 
happiness,  as  a  body  is  followed  by  its  shadow.*' 
In  concluding  this  work  with  the  scepticism 
of  Pyrrho,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  for  the  honour 
of  Greece,  that  though  the  doctrines  which 
that  philosopher  inculcated  can  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  unhinge  the  moral  principles, 
to  darken  and  perplex  the  mind ;  yet  those  sys- 
tems of  his  contemporaries,  or  predecessors, 
which  have  been  more  particularly  explained  . 
in  the  present  history,  amidst  all  their  appa« 
rent  contradictions,  uniformly  afford  such  views 
of  nature  and  of  man,  as  awaken  and  cherish 
our  love  for  both.  Established  on  firm  grounds 
of  reason,  they  evince  the  indissoluble  union  of 
interest  with  duty,  display  the  beauty  of  virtue 
in  its  brightest  charms,  and  unmask  the  hideous 
spectres  of  fancy  and  superstition. 


Bad  na  forte  potaa  lolo  ■poliata  eolora 
Corpora  prima  manera ;  aiiam  leereta  taporie 
Bant,  ae  fVigoris  omnino,  Jce.    Lucasnva,  I.  iL 

11  n«vT«  wf^i  Tt.  Saxlns  Empiric. 

19  Sextut  Empiric  Hypotbet  Pyrrboo.  I.  i.  e.  xir.  et 
Diofan.  Laert.  in  Prrrhon. 

13  Sexto*  Empiric.  I.  i.  e.  xii.  Sextoa  ealh  the  paiotar 
Apallee.  Fitny.  I.  xxxv.  e.  xx.  aaeribee  thie  aeeidant  to 
Protoffeoee,  and  a  similar  one  to  Naalaeain  paintiof  ahona 

14  Ar<if«|i«.    Saxtut  Empiric. 

15  BaxiiM  Empiric,  ubi  supra,  at  paaain. 
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AsDBLiKM iiiut,  ttOTT  oC,  njcded.  436.    (Nate.) 
Abe,  dty  oi;  dMboyedl^  Um  Penotas,  ISl 
AbffiwclioM,  ftcuby  o(^  not  unknown  to  the  ancMiiti, 

368. 
Accent,  in  language,  its  ose  and  varietiei,  70. 
Ackna  oonqaered,  34.    Brief  political  hiatonr  of,  0S. 

WiMtom  of  its  laws,  140.    Rerolutions,  94SL 
AekiOtm,  opinions  concerning  his  shisld,  31.  {NaU.) 
Aaqikie,  his  successfnl  negotiation  with  Aleiander, 

Ada.  the  government  of  Caria  committed  to  her  bj 
Alexander,  430. 

Adinuaakue,  his  character,  807.  Is  taken  prisoner 
bj  Ljaander,  899. 

.AdMianliM,his  violent  opposition  lo  ThemistocIes,185. 

Adoma,  festival  of;  at  Athens,  described,  883. 

AdrastiUt  a  fngitive  Fhivgian  prince,  his  histoij,  85. 

Adykery,  how  punished  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  88. 

./CJfmo,  island  of,  described.  111.  Fleet  of;  destroy- 
ed bj  Themistocles,  ib. 

j&os  Potefliot,  naval  engagement  there,  399. 

.idiieiu,  probably  contemporaiy  with  Dido,  136. 
(Note.) 

^tekinet,  the  philosopher,  his  dialogues,  874. 

■  the  orator,  ois  embassy  to  Peloponnesus, 
388,  390.  Quarrel  between  him  and  Demosthenes, 
398.  His  ipeech  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  ib.  Is 
eoiTUptedl^  Philip's  ambassadors,  394.  His  speech 
to  Philip  on  anotner  embassy,  3^.  Gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  embassy  to  the  Athenians,  396.  As- 
sumes the  merit  of  softening  Philip  toward  the 
Phocians,  .999.  b  prosecuted  at  the  persuasion  of 
Demosthenes,  404.  Is  sent  as  deputy  to  the  Am- 
phict^onic  council,  414.  Inveighs  ajjainst  the 
Locnans,  415.  Accuses  Ctesiphon  for  his  decree  in 
honour  of  Demosthenes,  446.    His  banishment,  ib. 

^edaAu,  the  tragedian,  distinguishes  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  108.  Was  the  father  of  Greek 
tragedy,  178. 

4Eaax  his  febles,  169. 

JEtMuau,  engage  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Heraclide,34. 
Establish  toemselves  in  Peloponnesus,  ib.  Are 
lavafied  by  the  Athenians,  803.  Singular  mode  of 
fighting  the  invaders,  804. 

Agamemnon  commands  the  Grecian  armament  col- 
lected against  Troy,  81.  Takes  and  destroys  that 
city,  88.  How  he  obtained  the  pre-emineiice  over 
the  other  Grecian  princes,  87.    His  death,  38. 

AgeaOaue,  his  character,  and  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Sparta,  899.  Is  declared  king,  ib.  IVdies 
the  command  of  the  Grecian  forces  in  Asia,  300. 
His  Ul  treatment  of  Lyaander,  ib.  His  address  in 
counteracting  the  treachery  of  Tissapheines,  ib. 
His  expedition  to  Phirgia,  301.  His  military  pre- 
parations, and  martial  exercises,  ib.  Defeats  the 
Fenians,  308.  Negotiation  between  him  and  Tith- 
raustes  for  the  indemnity  of  Lydia,  ib.  Is  entrusted 
vrith  the  command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  ib.  Is  re- 
called, 305.  He  defeats  the  Thessalians  on  his 
return,  ib.  Defeats  the  confederate  army  at  Co. 
roiMML,  307.  His  Asiatic  victories  prqudicial  to 
Sparta,  313.  Allows  his  colleague  Cleombrotus  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Bcsotia,  381.    Is  supposed  to 


havn  been  privy  to  ^  attempt  of  Sphodnae  on  Ae 
Piivua  of  Athens,  381.  His  inyasions  of  BoeoCia, 
388.  Acts  as  the  Spartan  deputv  in  the  Grecian 
congress,  384.  Debates  between  Urn  and  Epami- 
noodas,  ib.  Evades  the  hw  of  Lycurgus  wiui  re- 
spect to  the  troops  vanquished  at  Leuctra,  188L 
His  ineffectual  attempts  to  restore  the  Spartan 
authority  in  Arcadia,  338.  His  vigihuit  nxeitions 
on  the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  the  Thebans,  3S3L 
Negotiates  a  defensive  treaty  with  Athens,  334.. 
His  death  and  character,  35a 

AgeemoUs,  king  of  Sparta,  besieges  and  takes  the  ciij 
of  Mantinca,  315.    Takes  Torona,  317.    Dies,  ibi 

Agitf  king  of  Sparta,  commands  the  Spartan  forces 
at  the  renewal  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  815.  Con- 
cludes a  truce  with  the  Argives,  ib.  Battle  of 
Manrinnw,  817.  His  expedition  into  Attica,  SSL 
His  wife  Timea  seduced  by  Alcibiades,  84SL  In- 
vades the  Elians,  877.    His  death,  899. 

AgoraarituSf  his  celebrated  statue  of  Venus,  874. 

Agriculture  taught  in  Attica  bv  Cecrops,  13.  How 
practised  in  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages,  87,  30. 

Agrigenium,  by  whom  founded,  139.  ks  magnifi- 
cence and  prosperity,  878.  Siege  of,  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, 879.  Miserable  fate  of  the  Agrigen- 
tines.ib. 

AjcuCf  the  son  of  Telamon,  his  presumption,  and  bow 

Xnished,  84.  {Note.) 
«u,  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  character,  76. 

Alcander,  becomes  a  supporter  of  the  inntitutions  of 
Lycurgus,  48.  (Note.) 

AJcSbiadee,  his  birth  and  education,  813.  Attachment 
between  him  and  Socrates,  814.  His  character,  ib. 
His  deceitful  conduct  toward  the  Spartan  ambas- 
sadora,  814.  Pereuades  the  Athenians  to  enter 
into  the  Aigive  alliance,  815.  Psrauades  the  Ar- 
rives to  break  their  truce,  816.  His  ambitious  views, 
281.  His  debate  with  Nicias,  respecting  the  expe- 
dition to  Sicily,  ib.  His  armament  sall^  883.  He 
takes  Catana,  884.  Recalled  to  Athena,  ib.  Is 
accused  of  impiety  by  Thessalus,  885.  Flies  to 
Sparta,  886, 831.  S^urprises  the  Athenian  partisans 
in  Chios,  841.  Seduces  the  wife  of  king  Agis,  848. 
TBkee  refuge  with  Tissaphemes,  ib.  Senates 
that  general  from  the  Spartan  interests,  ib.  Con- 
spires against  the  democracy  in  Athens,  843.  Frus- 
trates the  negotiation  between  the  Athenian  am- 
bassadon  ana  Tissaphemes,  844.  Is  invited  by 
Thnsybulus  to  the  camp  at  Samoa,  845.  His  ait 
dress  to  his  countrymen,  ib.  His  message  to  the 
tyrants,  846.    Is  recalled  to  Athens,  ib. 

the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet,  847.  Takes  _, 

tium,  849.  His  triumphant  return  to  Atheitt,  ib. 
Conducts  the  Eleusinian  festival,  850.  His  fleet 
defeated  during  his  absence,  by  Lysander,  853.  He 
is  impeached  by  Thrasybulus,  and  disgraced,  ib. 
His  advice  for  the  securityof  the  Athenian  fleet 
retected,  858.  ReUrea  to  Fhrygia,  865.  Manner 
ofhis  death,  366. 

Alcidas,  the  Spartan  naval  commander,  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Mitylene,  his  imprudent  conduct,  196, 199 
His  engagement  with  Nicostratus  at  Corcyra,  801. 

Akxander,  king  of  Macedon,  his  character,  189.  U 
employed  by  Mardonius  to  treat  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, ib. 
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Ahxander  the  GrMt«  his  both,  874^  His  behaviour 
to  the  Penian  amboMadon  at  hii  father's  court, 
401.  Saves  the  life  of  his  father  Philii>»4l3.  Roots 
Che  Thebam,  418.  Quarrels  with  his  father,  and 
takes  refuge  amon^  the  Illyiians,  422.  Is  recou- 
ciled,  ib.  Difficulues  attending  his  accession,  423. 
b  acknowledged  general  of  the  Greeks,  ib.  His 
intenriew  with  Diogenes,  ib.  Defeats  the  Tbia- 
cians,  424.  Passes  the  Danube,  ib.  Is  assisted  by 
Langaras  the  Agrian,  ib.  Defeats  Glaucias,  kinff 
of  the  Taulantii,  425.  Revolt  and  destruction  of 
Thebes,  ib.  His  acts  of  forbearance  there,  426. 
Receives  congratulatory  embassies  fVom  the  Gre- 
cian states,  ib.  Prepares  for  his  eastern  expedi' 
tion,  ib.  Prepares  to  pass  the  Granieus,  427.  Bat- 
tle there,  428.  His  personal  gallantry,  ib.  His 
prudent  humanity  after  the  engagement,  429.  Be- 
sieses  Halicamaaaus,  ib.  The  town  taken  and  de- 
molished, 490.  His  judicious  plan  of  warfare,  ib. 
The  arts  by  which  he  secured  his  conquests,  ib. 
His  march  from  Phaselis  to  Peiga,  431.  He  chas- 
tises the  duplicity  of  the  citizens  of  Aspendus,  ib. 
Eaten  Phryna,  ib.  Fulfils  the  oracle  relating  to 
the  Gordian  knot,  432.  Passes  the  northern  gate 
of  Cilicia,433.  His  sickness  at  Tarsus,  ib.  Dia- 
position  of  his  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus, 
434.  Defeats  Darius,  ib.  His  generous  treatment 
of  Darhis's  captive  family,  435.  His  moderation 
increases  with  nis  good  fortune,  ib.  Receives  an 
anaicable  embassy  from  Tyre,  436.  Besieges  Tyre, 
lb.  Takes  the  citj,  438.  Is  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Gaxa,  439.  His  easy  conquest  of  Egypt,  ib. 
Founds  the  city  of  Alexandria,  ib.  Visits  the  ora- 
cle of  Jupiter  Ammon,  ib.  Foundation  of  his  claim 
to  being  Uie  son  of  Jupiter,  440.  iNoU.)  He  march- 
es into  Assyria,  ib.  Battle  of  Arbela,  ib.  His 
Acquisitions  bv  the  defeat  of  Darius,  442.  Punnes 
E^rius,  443.  Pursues  the  murderers  of  Darius,  444. 
Besieges  the  Sogdian  fortress,  ib.  Reduces  it, 
and  marries  Roiana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyaites, 
445.  Surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Chorienes,  ib. 
His  prudent  regulation  of  his  conquests,  446.  Un- 
dertakes hii  Indian  expedition,  448.  His  diificuh 
passage  over  the  Paropamisus,  ib.  Reduces  mount 
Aomos,  449.  Receives  the  submission  of  Nysa,  ib. 
Passes  the  Indus,  450.  His  passage  over  the  Hy- 
daspes  disputed  by  Porus,  ib.  The  passage  effects 
ed,  451.  Defeats  Porus,  and  treats  him  ffenerous- 
iwf  453.  Founds  Nicsaand  Bucephalia,  ib.  P&sses 
the  Acesines  and  Hvdraotes,  ib.  Besieges  and 
takes  Sangala,  ib.  The  eastern  bounds  of  his 
conoueets,  453.  His  life  endangered  at  the  siege  of 
the  Mallian  fortress,  454.  Marches  through  the 
Gedrosian  desert,  ib.  Punishes  the  licentious 
erueky  of  Cleander  and  Sitalus,  ib.  Romantic 
account  of  his  march  through  Carmania,  455.  Pun- 
ishes the  revolt  of  his  governors  of  Babylon,  Per- 
eepolis,  and  Suae,  ib.  Improves  the  iatemal  stale 
of  his  conqoests,  ib.  Sends  vessels  to  explore 
the  PerBian  and  Arabian  gulfr,  456.  Founds  a 
city  of  retreat  for  his  superannuated  soldiers,  ib. 
Discharges  the  debts  of  Lis  army,  ib.  Promotes 
''*■"*  ib.  His  immo- 
ion,457.  Re- 


tntermarrisM  with  the 
derate  grief  for  the  death  of  He], 
duces  me  CossBans,  ib.  Arts  practised  to  pre- 
vent his  return  to  Babylon,  ib.  His  death,  459.  His 
character,  ib.  His  account  of  his  father  and  him- 
self, 461.    The  division  of  his  conquests,  462. 

ilexoiufer,  king  of  Thessaly,  his  character,  338.  His 
treacherous  seixure  of  Felopidas,  ib.  Anecdotes 
of  Pelopidas  during  his  confinement  with  him,  340 
Battle  of  Cynoeoepfaale,  345.  Is  defeated  by  the 
Thebana,3fe. 

,  the  son  of  ^^pus,  his  treachery  delect- 
ed, 432. 

Alemndrkt^  city  of,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
439. 

AlpAobeC,  Phosnician,  introduced  into  Greece,  13. 

il&ottet,  kiiig  of  Lydia,  his  depredations  on  the  Mi- 
tetans,  8^  Concludee  a  peace  with  them,  ib.  His 


AmuU^  king  of  Egypt,  his  chvacter,  94. 


\  eity,  seixed  by  the  Spartans, 


Ama2on$_  15.  Ih 
Amnibeia,  a  Alei 

Anqihictwntte  councilf  origin  of  the,  15.  Its  authoritv 
extemied,  36.  Conduct  oi^  on  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi being  plundered  by  the  Crisseans,  63.  Sum- 
mary histon^  o£,  351.  I>ecree  o£,  issued  against  the 
Phocians,  7/5  and  399.  And  against  Spaita,  375. 
Philip  declared  general  of  the  Amj^ctyons,  413. 
Thev  destro]r  the  Amphissean  planutions  on  the 
Cirrbean  plain,  416. 

AnqAion,  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  72. 

AmphipcUSf  city  of,  its  revoh  from  the  Athenians, 
210.  Battle  of,  21 1.  The  city  joins  tlie  Olynthian 
confederacy,  371.  Is  besieged  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  372.    Is  taken  and  annexed  to  Macedon,  ib. 

Amphisseans  accused,  for  cultivating  the  Cirrheaii 
plain,  415.  They  attack  the  Amphictyons,  ib. 
Amphissa  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  416. 

AmusemenU  of  the  Greeks  during  the  heroic  ages,  31. 

Anufniaa  11.  king  of  Macedonia,  dethroned  by  Bar- 
dyllis,  and  restored  by  the  Spartans,  366. 

Ammtas,  son  of  Philip,  his  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  423. 

iiiuicreon,  the  poet,  his  character,  76. 

AMua^oras,  toe  first  Grecian  philosopher  who  en* 
tertamed  rational  ideas  of  the  Deity,  141,  (Note.) 
169.  His  doctrines  counteracted  by  the  refine 
ments  of  the  Sophisis,  ib.  His  accusation  and 
banishment,  188. 

AmuNdufer,  the  Spartan  general,  defeated  fagr  Aris- 
tomenes,  55. 

Anderica  settled  fa^  the  Eretiian  prisoners,  106. 

Afi^roctet,  joint  kmg  of  Messenia,  his  contest  with 
his  asBocuUe  Antiochus,  50.  Obtains  the  province 
of  Hyamia  firom  the  Spartan  conqueron,  53. 

Anompkartiut,  the  Spartan  commander  under  Pan- 
sanias,  his  refractory  conduct,  133. 

AnUdcidaSt  his  character,  310.  His  successful  nego- 
tiatiolu^  ib.  Rouses  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxes 
against  the  Athenians,  312.  Reduces  the  Grecian 
states  to  the  terms  dictated  fa^  Artaxerxes,  ib. 
Assists  at  a  congress  of  the  Grecian  states,  840. 

AntaodhM,  exposes  himself  to  a  defeat  by  Lysander, 
253. 

AiUrpoler,  is  entrusted  by  Alexander  with  the  care 
of  Macedon  and  Greece,  during  his  Eastern  expe- 
dition, 426.  Checks  the  comoMHions  in  Greece, 
446.  h  ordered  to  join  his  master  with  new  lenes, 
456. 

AfUipkoK,  the  orator,  his  character,  243. 

AnUpkonf  an  Athenian  incendiary,  is  employed  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  bum  the  Athenian  docks, 
413.  fa  detected  by  Demosthenes,  and  punished, 
414. 

AntiHktnet,  of  Athens,  the  great  lessons  of  his  phi- 
losophy, 274. 

Aonu»,  mount,  reduced  by  Alexander,  449. 

ApeOes,  lus  eminence  as  a  paimer,  his  works,  464. 

A^xOo,  his  oracle  at  Delphi,  38.  Statue  of  Apollo 
Bel  videre  described,  180.  Abcan  temple  oi;  burn- 
ed, 395. 

ApoUo,  the  Amydean,  account  of  the  throne  of;  177. 

ApattodonUf  toe  Athenian  painter,  the  fint  who 
knew  the  ferae  of  Ug^t  and  shade,  857. 

ApoUodonu,  governor  of  Babylon,  his  arts  to  prevent 
Alexander  from  returning  to  that  city,  457. 

Apollonide$^  the  Olynthian,  banished  by  the  intrigues 
of  Philip,  389. 

Atucub,  appointed  to  command  the  Spartan  fleet,  256. 

AfMo,  battle  oi;  440. 

Arcadia^  situation  of  that  country,  and  character  of 
ita  inhabitattts,  61.  State  o£  at  the  era  of  the 
peace  of  AntaJoidas,  314.  National  character  of 
the  Arcadians,  337.  An  defeated  by  Aichidamns, 
338.  Arcadia  ravaged  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 
Achcans,  342.  A  peace  condooed  with  Athens, 
343.  The  Arcadians  seixe  Olympia,  and  celebrate 
the  games,  346.  They  plonder  the  Olympic  trea^ 
sore^ih. 
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ArehdofU  T.  Idiig  of  Maeedon,  his  hittoiy  and  cha- 
racter, 366. 

Archidamw^  king  of  SptiU,  his  pacific  adTice,  187. 
]s  ap|K>inted  to  conduct  the  war,  190.  Leads  his 
army  into  Attica,  ib. 

Archidamuft  son  of  Agesilans,  commands  the  Spar- 
1  ui  forces  sent  <^JP;inst  the  Arcadians,  337.  Defeats 
them  at  Midea,  338.  His  speech,  on  the  pesce  with 
Thebes,  344.  Defeats  the  attemot  of  Epaminondas 
to  surprise  the  city  of  Sparta,  348.  Endeavoure  to 
revive  the  Spartan  power  In  the  Peloponnesus, 
377.  Aims  at  the  temple  at  Delphi,  39d.  Raises 
an  army  for  that  purpose,  396. 

ArchilochuBf  the  poet,  memoire  of,  74.  His  hitter 
revenge  against  Neobul6  and  her  father,  ib.  Cha- 
racter of  his  poetry,  75.  Is  banished  Pares,  ib. 
Recovers  credit  at  the  Olympic  games,  ib.  Ho- 
nours paid  him  on  his  return  to  Pares,  76. 

ArcAitecbm,  rude  state  o£,  in  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  31.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orden  of,  where 
invented,  176. 

Archons,  conunencement  of  the  muistracy  of,  at 
Athens,  in  the  stead  of  kings,  35.  Tlieir  number, 
oflSce,  and  rank,  164. 

Areopagus,  court  of^  at  Athens,  described,  96, 164. 

ArgmustiB,  battle  of^  255. 

Argonautic  expedition  undertaken,  15.  The  olgect 
of  this  adventure,  16. 

Arros,  first  settled  by  Danaus,  13.  Contests  between 
tne  citizens,  and  those  of  the  dependent  towns,  62. 
War  with  Sparta,  89.  Intestine  commotions  in  the 
republic  of,  158.  The  town  of  Mycenie  destroyed, 
159.  Conduct  of  the  Argives  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  212.  The  Argive  alliance,  213.  The 
Ar]^ves  take  arms  on  the  renewal  of  the  Pelopon- 

-  nesian  war,  215-  Conclude  a  truce,  ib.  The  truce 
broken,  216.    Tumult  at  Argos,  217. 

Ariaus,  succeeds  to  the  command  of  Cyrus's  army, 
287.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Artazerxes,  ib.  Is 
detached  from  the  Grecian  allies,  ib. 

ArisUBus,  commands  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries,  186. 
Is  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  put  to  death,  194. 

AnttagoraSf  of  Melitus,  instigates  the  lonians  to 
revolt  ajgainst  the  Persian  government,  97.  His 
negotiations  at  Sparta,  ib.  Applies  to  the  Athe- 
nians for  assistance,  98, 100.  The  remainder  of  his 
history,  and  death,  101. 

ArisHdes,  his  generous  deference  to  Miltiadea,  107. 
Comparison  between  him  and  Hiemistocles,  110. 
Their  rivalship,  ib.  He  is  banished,  ib.  Returns  to 
the  Grecian  fleet  before  the  battle  off  Salamis,  126. 
His  speech  to  Mardonius,  130.  Is  entrusted  with 
the  finances  of  the  confederated  Greek  forces,  152. 
His  death  and  character,  153. 

,  a  Theban  painter,  his  great  power  of 

expression,  358. 

Armocrates^  king  of  Arcadia,  professes  to  assist  the 
Messenians  sgainst  the  Spartans,  57.  Deserts 
them,  ib.  His  second  treacnery,  and  punishment, 
59. 

Aristodemus,  the  Messenian,  devotes  his  daughter  to 
death,  in  obedience  to  oracular  demand,  527  Kills 
her  himself,  53.  Becomes  king,  and  wages  suc- 
cessful war  against  the  Spartans,  ib.  Kuls  him- 
self, ib. 

Aristodemutf  an  Athenian  player,  employed  by  Plulip 
of  Maoedon  to  cultivate  nis  interest  at  Athens,  390. 
His  embassy  to  Philip,  ib.    Is  sent  again,  391. 

Ariglcmenai,  is  saluted  king  of  Messenia  by  the  army, 
55.  His  expedition  to  the  citv  of  Sparta,  ib.  His 
repeated  successes  aeainst  the  Spartans,  ib.    Is 


defeated  at  the  Trenches,  57.  Defends  the  fortress 
ofEira,ib.  Is  taken  prisoner,  ib.  His  escape,  58. 
Is  surprised  by  the  Spartans,  ib.  Abandons  Eira, 
59.  Is  kindly  received  by  the  Arcadians,  ib.  His 
travels,  death,  and  character,  60. 

ArisUfphaneg.  a  declared  enemy  to  Socrates,  172. 
Nature  of  his  comedies  described,  172.  Ridicules 
Cleon,  207.  His  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  the  remote 
cause  of  the  prosecution  of  Socrates,  269. 

AnaUMie,  his  distinctions  of  style  in  writing,  276. 


(Note.)  Inquiry  into  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas,  96S. 
(Note.)  Presents  made  him  by  Alexander,  465.  Hia 
moral  and  political  works,  ib.  His  philosophy,  466. 
His  lo^c,  lb.  His  great  opportunities  of  imnove- 
ment,  ib.  His  death,  467.  Tenets  of  the  Perinsr 
tetic  school,  ib.  Estimate  and  fete  of  his  pni- 
losophy,  470. 

Armenia^  passage  of  the  Greeks  through  that  coon- 
try,  291. 

Aman,  remarks  on  his  account  of  Alexander's  paa- 
sage  from  Phaselis  to  Perga,  431. 

ArlabanuSf  his  moral  refle<^ons  to  Xerxes,  on  the 
review  of  his  immense  army,  114.  His  cantione 
for  the  safety  of  the  Peretan  fleet,  115. 

Artabazuf,  satrap  of  Ionia,  revolts  from  the  king  of 
Peraia,  855. 

ArtapkemeSf  the  Penian  governor  of  Sardis,  eomr 
mands  the  Athenians  to  reinstate  Hippias,  100. 

Artaxerxea  LoMimanus,  king  of  Persia,  affords  pro- 
tection to  iTiemistocles  on  his  banishment,  158, 
153.  His  measures  of  defence  against  the  Grecian 
invasion,  154.  Cimon's  victories  over  his  fleet  and 
army,  ib.  Revolt  ofTWpt,  155.  Solicits  a 
with  the  Athenians,  156. 

Artaxerxeg  (Mnemon,)  is  appointed  sncoessor  to  the 
throne  of  Penis,  281.  His  brother  Cyrus  dispotea 
the  crown  with  him,  282.  Leads  his  army  against 
him,  285.  Battle  of  Cynaxa,  ib.  Concludes  a 
truce  with  the  Grecian  army,  287.  Makes  war 
against  the  Spartans,  297.  Ordera  the  death  of 
Tissaphemes,  302.  His  interview  with  Conon, 
306.  Is  penuaded  by  Conon  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Athens,  309.  He  dictates  the  terms  of  a  genera] 
peace,  312.  His  motive  for  promoting  m  tran- 
quillity of  Greece,  322.  Procures  a  congress  to  be 
held  at  Sparta,  323.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
Spartans,  336.  A  congress  of  the  Grecian  states 
at  his  court,  340. 

Artemuiaf  of  Halicamasns,  her  advice  to  Xenes. 
124.  Her  artifice  to  save  herself  at  the  battle  or 
Salamis,  127. 

Arfemin'tim,  the  first  sea  enjngetnent  there  between 
the  Grecian  and  Persian  fleets,  121.  The  second. 
122. 

Amasia,  the  Athenian  courtesan,  her  character,  175^ 

AMvendttty  inhabitants  o^  chastised  by  Alexander, 

A^  Minor,  is  colonized  by  Greeks,  35^  Distinction 
of  dialects  in  the  new  settlements,  ib.  Peculiar 
advantages  of  the  Ionian  colonies,  ib. 

Assyria,  downfall  of  the  monarchy  of,  86. 

Astronomy  fevoured  by  Alexander's  conquest  of  Ba- 
bylon, 165. 

AthMS,  king  of  Scythia,  invilias  Philip  of  Macedon  to 
assist  him  against  the  Istrians,  411.  His  perfidy, 
ib.    Is  chastised  by  Philip,  412. 

Aihenagoras,  of  Syracuse,  inspires  his  countrynea 
against  the  Athenian  armament,  296. 

AU^ns,  first  settled  by  Cecrops,  13.  Agricohnie 
taught  there  by  Cecrops,  ib.  The  Cretan  insti- 
tutions introduced  by  Theseus,  18.  The  exiled 
descendants  of  Hercules  received  into  Attica,  33. 
Royalty  abolished,  and  the  maaislracy  of  Archons 
suntituted  in  its  room,  35.  The  Dorians  expelled 
by  the  Athenians,  ib.  Political  revolutions  at 
Athens,  62.  Con^itution  of  the  republic,  as  nm- 
lated  by  Solon,  98.  Rapid  successes  of  the  Athe- 
nians after  establishing  a  democracy,  99.  They 
assist  the  Ionian  revolters  against  the  Pereians,  IOOl 
But  afterward  leave  them,  101.  Attica  invaded  fay 
the  Peraians,  105.  Conduct  of  the  Athenians  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  108, 109.  Naval  successes, 
111.  Strength  and  spirit  of  the  republic,  ib.  Bat- 
tle of  Thermopyle,  1 19.  Xerxes  enten  Attica,  and 
the  Athenians  abandon  their  country,  124.  Tbm 
Spartans  desert  the  Athenian  cause,  130.  Contest 
between  the  Atheniana  and  Tegeans,  132.  T^y 
distinguish  themselves  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  134 
And  at  that  of  Mycal^,  136.  Their  prosperity  after 
these  victories,  147.    Their  attainmenu  in  the  arts 
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of  peace,  ib.  Celebttte  iheir  victonr  over  the  Per- 
•iana  at  Salamis,  148.  The  city  of  Atbens  rebailt 
and  fortified,  ib.  The  Athenians  anist  the  revolt 
of  Egypt  from  Artaxenes,  155.  Peace  concluded 
with  Artaxerxea,  156-  The  power  of  Athens 
viewed  with  discontent  by  the  other  Grecian 
states,  157.  The  fiimous  truce  of  thirty  yean,  159. 
How  they  subdued  tbeir  neighbouring  states,  160. 
Spirit  of  the  Athenian  government,  ib.  Panegyric 
on  the  Athenian  laws,  162.  State  of  Athens  at  the 
time  of  Solon,  ib.  Alterations  in  government 
introduced  by  Clisthenes,  165.  The  democratic 
form  of  govemnoent  completed  by  Pericles,  166. 
IVogress  of  luxury  in  the  republic,  167.  The  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  this  period  compared,  167.  His* 
torv  of  philosophy,  168.  Tragedy,  171.  Colnedy, 
172.  Minerva  hononred  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
Athens,  173.  Mode  of  celebrating  the  festivals,  ib. 
Domestic  manners  of  the  Athenians,  174.  The 
fine  arts,  179.  Great  improvements  made  by 
Athenian  sculptors  and  painters,  ib.  Origin  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  181.  The  Corinthians  and 
Corcyreans  appeal  to  Athens,  183.  A  treaty  of 
mutual  defence  concluded  with  Corcyrs,  184.  A 
reinforcement  sent  to  the  Corcyrean  fleet,  ib. 
Reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Corinthians,  185. 
Account  of  the  states  confederated  against  Athens, 
187.  A  menacing  embassy  received  from  the  con- 
federates, ib.  Preparations  for  war,  190.  Inva- 
sion of  Attica  by  Archidamus,  ib.  The  invasion 
retaliated  on  the  confederates  by  sea,  191.  Attica 
evacuated,  ib.  Athens  visited  by  the  plague,  192 
Devastation  of  Attica  bv  the  enemy,  ib  111  suc- 
cess of  the  war,  193.  The  Athenian  troops  weak- 
ened by  tbe  plague,  203.  Expedition  to  ^tolia,  ib. 
Peace  made  with  Sparta,  212.  Accession  of 
Athens  to  the  Argive  alliance,  213.  Mutual  dis- 
contents between  Athens  and  Sparta,  214.  Re- 
newal of  the  war,  215— 219.  Send  a  fleet  to  Sicily, 
821.  Attica  invaded  by  Agis,  231.  Vigorous  exer- 
tions of  the  Athenians,  ib.  Are  finally  defeated  at 
sea  before  Syracuse,  S^.  Their  disastrous  retreat 
from  that  city,  ib.  General  consternation,  239. 
Combination  of  the  Grecian  states  against  Athens, 
ib.  The  Athenians  defeat  the  measures  of  the 
Corinthians  and  Chians,  241.  The  democracy  over- 
tamed,  243.  The  TOvemment  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred formed,  245.  Their  tyranny,  ib.  Tumults  at 
Athens,  246.  The  democracy  restored,  247.  The 
Athenians  become  again  victorious  at  sea,  ib.  Ce- 
lebration of  the  Eleusinian  rites,  249.  Celebration 
of  the  Plynteria,  250.  Athens  besieged  by  Lysan- 
der,  260.  Athens  surrenders  to  Lysander,  and  is 
dismantled,  261.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  Athenians 
by  the  thirty  tyrants,  263.  The  tyrants  deposecL 
and  decemvirs  elected,  267.  The  internal  peace  of 
Athens  effected,  268.  A  general  amnesty,  269. 
State  of  the  fine  arts  at  this  time,  274.  The  Athe- 
nians assist  the  Thebans  against  the  Spartans,  304. 
The  walls  of  Athens  rebuilt,  309.  The  Athenians 
contribute  to  the  revolt  of  Cyprus,  312.  Accept 
terms  of  peace  from  ArUxerxes,  ib.  The  alliance 
with  Sparta  renewed,  321.  The  Athenians  irrita- 
ted at  tne  attempt  of  Sphodriaa  on  the  Pireus,  ib. 
Naval  successes  against  the  Spartans,  322.  The 
exiled  inhabitants  of  Plataea  received  into  the  re- 
public, 323.  Deputies  sent  to  the  Grecian  congress 
at  Sparta,  324.  Conduct  of  the  Athenians  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  328.  They  resolve  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power,  329.  A  defensive  alliance  with 
Sparta  debated,  334.  Assistance  sent  to  the  Spar- 
tans against  the  Theban  invasion,  335.  The  alliance 
with  Sparta  extended  and  confirmed,  336.  Peace 
concluded  with  the  Arcadians,  343.  The  Atheni- 
ans recover  many  of  their  maritime  possessions, 
351*  The  degeneracy  of  ilie  Athenians,  352.  Their 
extreme  profligacy,  353.  The  social  war,  354. 
State  of  philosophy  at  this  time,  356.  Statuary, 
ib.  Pointing,  ib.  Literature,  358.  The  Athenians 
deluded  by  a  treatv  with  Philip  of  Maoedon,  369. 
They  counteract  his  views  upon  Olynthus,  379. 


The^  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopyla  against 
Phibp,  ib.  Are  deluded  into  ne^Cgence,  3^ 
State  of  parties  in  Athens,  384.  Attica  insulted  by 
Macedonian  fleets,  390.    Ambassadora  sent  to  ne- 

{[otiate  with  Philip,  391.  A  third  embassy  to  Phi- 
ip,  394.  A  treaty  concluded  with  Philip,  396. 
Ueneral  consternation  at  the  fate  of  the  Phocians, 
398.  Pass  a  decree  for  receiving  the  Phocian  fugi- 
tives, 399.  Resolve  to  preserve  their  engaeeroents 
with  Philip,  400.  The  Athenians  courted  by  the 
Spartans  and  Peloponnesians,  402.  They  endea- 
vour to  rouse  the  Grecian  states  against  Philip,  405. 
Spirited  exertions  against  Philip,  by  sea  ano  land, 
413.  The  Athenians  raise  a  confederacy  against 
Philip.  416.  General  consternation  on  Philip  seiz- 
ing Elatsa,  417.  Moderation  of  Philip  toward 
Athens,  419.  The  neacc  with  Philip  ratified,  420. 
State  of,  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  447. 
Philosophical  sects  established  there,  4B7. 
Atyt,  son  of  Cr<Bsus  king  of  Ljdia,  his  death,  and  the 
consequences  of  it,  8^ 

B 

Be^lon,  the  capital  of  Assjrria,  b«>aieged  bv  Cyrus, 
94.  The  city,  and  its  resources,  describeo,  ib.  Is 
taken  by  stratagem,  ib.  Improvements  made  there 
by  Alexander,  455.  Scheme  of  Apollodorus  to  pre- 
vent Alexander's  return  thither,  45S. 

Bacchus^  his  expedition  to  India  inquired  into,  449. 
(Note.) 

Bacon,  lord,  his  character  of  Aristotle,  465. 

Bardt,  Grecian,  their  character  during  the  heroic 
ages,  71.  Their  high  authority  and  influence  on 
Society,  72.  The  respect  attached  to  their  cha- 
racter, ib.  Peculiar  advantages  of  the  ages  in  which 
they  lived,  73.  The  perfection  and  authority  of 
their  compositions,  ib. 

BttrdyUUf  an  Illyrian  chief|  effects  a  revolution  In 
Macedonia,  367.  Defeats  Perdiccas,  ib.  Is  de- 
feated and  killed  by^Philip  of  Macedon,  370. 

Baichyda,  the  Magnesian,  makes  the  throne  of  Amy- 
clean  Apollo,  Vn, 

BeatHej  Dr.  remarks  on  his  Essay  on  Truth,  468. 
(Note.) 

Bdu9,  temple  of;  at  Babylon,  account  of,  458. 

JBtos,  of  Friend,  dissuades  Croesus  king  of  Lydia 
from  attempting  naval  exploits,  84. 

JSoMfia,  revolt  of  Uie  inferior  cities  of,  from  the  autho- 
rity of  Thebes,  159.  The  revolters  asaistcd  by  the 
Athenians,  159.    Battle  of  Delium,  208. 

Boges,  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion,  his  desperate 
conduct  and  death,  153. 

Boxing,  how  practised  in  the  ancient  gynmastic  ex- 
ercises, 67. 

Brachman*,  ancient,  account  of  their  tenets,  458. 

Bragida*,  a  Spartan  naval  commander,  joins  the  fleet 
of  Alcidas,  199.  His  prudent  counsel  overruled, 
201.  His  expedition  to  Thrace,  209.  His  address 
to  the  Acantnians,  ib.  Procures  the  revolt  of  Am- 
phipolis,  210.  His  death,  and  honours  paid  to  his 
memoiy,  211. 

Bucephaihu,  Alexander  the  Great's  hone,  a  city  found- 
ed to  his  memoiy,  426. 

Bythima,  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  under  Xeno- 
phon,  in  their  passa^  through  that  country,  294. 

Byzandum,  its  foundation,  ana  peculiar  situation,  de- 
scribed, 150  Is  taken  from  the  Persians,  by  the 
Greeks,  ib.  Is  taken  by  Alcibiades,  249.  Is  taken 
from  the  Athenians  by  Lysander,  2iS0.  Attempt  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  surprise  it,  410. 


CtAwla,  founded  by  Fhih'p  of  Macedon,  401. 
CkiSmu,  a  Phoenician,  the  founder  of  Thebea,  13. 
Calantu,  the  Brachman,  his  death  and  prophecy, 

458. 
Calenture,  general  idea  of  this  disorder,  317. 
CaUioM,  the  Athenian  admiral,  his  exertions  against 

Philip  of  Macedon,  407. 
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CaOiarQtiiaM^  haa  raeepdoB  in  Um  coninaiid  of  Um 
Pelopooooiian  floel,  854.  Hia  manlj  behaviour, 
ib.  Obuint  ▼olanUnr  cootribations  from  the  lo- 
nians,  ib.  Takea  Methjriiuia,  895.  Defeat!  the 
Athenian  fleet  under  Conon,  ib.  U  defeated  and 
killed  at  ArsinoMa,  ib. 

CaIHcratide»f  the  Spartan,  manaer  of  hia  death  at  the 
battle  of  PlalBa,  135. 


CaUittkenet,  pot  to  death  for  a  conapincy  agaii 
Alexander  the  Great,  460.  (Nale,) 

CalUxetnu,  procurea  a  decree  againat  the  Athenian 
admirala,  857. 

Ccun&yieir,  kinff  of  Penia,  pnnoea  the  conooeata  of 
his  father  Cynia,  94.  Redncea  Egypt,  95.  Hia 
death,  ib. 

Camtrina,  dtj  of,  holdi  a  nentrality  between  Sjra- 
CUM  and  Adietts,  8S9. 

CandaulMj  hingof  Lydia,  the  conaeqnencea  of  hia 
iinpnidenoe,8S. 

CappadociOf  invaded  and  ravaged  by  CroBaoa  king  of 
Lydia,  88. 

ConzniM,  an  Ajgive  prince,  eatabliahea  a  principality 
in  Macedonia,  365. 

Carthage,  the  foundation  and  growth  o£  136.  Pre- 
vents the  Fhocsana  from  settling  in  Corsica,  137. 
Commercial  prosperity  and  power  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, ib.  Uivil  government  of  the  reonblic,  ib. 
(Note.)  Ambitious  and  jealous  spirit  of  Uie  repub- 
lie,  138.  Leaniingoi;  ib.  (Ncie.)  Views  of  tbeCar- 
thaginiana  in  entering  into  alliance  with  Xerxes, 
ib.  They  invade  Sicily,  145.  Conclude  a  trea- 
ty of  peace  with  Syncnae,  146.  Undertake  the 
conqueat  of  Sicily,  878.    Treat  the  nativea  cruel- 

Cattor  of  Rhodea,  hia  character  aa  a  chionologiat 

and  historian,  81.  (Note.) 
CaUaahracte,  m  the  Grecian  militaiy,  what,   488. 

{Nate,) 
Categorieet  the  t»i,  in  the  andent  logic  explained, 

3^.    (Note.) 
Cebei  the  Theban,  his  final  convemtion  with  Soora- 

tea,  878.    Account  of  hia  celebimted  Table,  274. 
•Cecrope  hia  settlement  in  Attica,  13. 
Cmhahot  his  character  and  good  foitone  at  Atheni^ 


Cerest  honoured  fay  the  Athenians  in  the 
festival,  849. 

ChtdfriaSf  the  Athenian  general  of  the  Theban  anny, 
his  address  in  oppoang  the  operationa  of  A^eailaus, 
in  Bmotia,  328.  The  unusual  attitude  of  his  statue 
at  Rome  explained,  ib.  (Note.)  Acta  in  the  capaci- 
tiea  of  general  and  admiral,  ib.  Repulses  Epami- 
nondas  from  before  Corinth,  337.  la  killed  m  the 
Social  war,  354. 

Chalds,  region  d,  in  Macedonia,  described,  185. 

Chalybeana,  their  opposition  to  the  Greeks  onder 
Xenophon  and  Cheirisophua,  891. 

Chorea  of  Athena,  his  character,  354.  b  aent  out  to 
conduct  the  Social  war,  ib.  Abandons  the  siege 
of  Chios,  ib.  Aocuaes  his  aasociatea,  355.  Enga- 
ges in  the  service  of  Aitabazna,  ib.    Occasion  of 

,  his  recall,  356.  His  expedition  to  Olynthos,  386. 
Ib  sent  to  Thrace,  where  he  is  defeated  bv  Arayn- 
tas,  410.  Is  one  of  the  generala  at  the  battle  of 
Cheronaa,  4ia 

Charidemmt  hia  ehaneier,  and  expedition  to  Oljn- 
thu8,388. 

ChttnoUneea,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  public  games, 
when  instituted,  67. 

Ckann,  his  addrsas  and  fortitude  dorine  the  execn- 
tiod  of  Pelopidas's  conspiracy  at  Thebes,  319. 

Cherisophm  commands  the  Spartan  troops  sent  to 
aasist  Cyrus  in  bis  Asiatic  expedition,  283.  His 
advice  to  the  Greeks,  289.  Is  elected  one  of  their 
generals,  ib.  Memorable  retreat  of  the  Greeks 
from  Asia,  ib.  Leaves  Trebizond,  293.  His  return, 
894.    His  death,  ib. 

CheroruBa,  battle  o£  between  Philip  and  the  Greeks, 
418. 

Cherriet,  first  brought  fVom  Cerasus  to  Italy  by  Lu- 
cttUus,  893.  I 


CnsTiOMnii^  Tlmiciaii,  desotBniMi  of  ths  oomcry, 
898.    Is  fortified  bvI>ercylUdaa,ib. 

CU^fhima,  Grecian,  duing  me  heroic  agea,  their  luk 
and  authority,  27. 

CUof,  besieged  fy  Charea,  351 

CMron,  the  Grecian  bard,  brief  account  oi;  78* 

Chorimett  hia  aubmiasion  to  Alexander  the  Gnat, 
445. 

Chonu  in  the  Grecian  theatre,  its  origm,  and  advui- 
tagea.  171. 

Chmology  very  loosely  regarded  by  the  aadflot 
Greek  hiitoi^  18.  (Nate.) 

deero,  remarks  on  hia  aocoont  of  Ae  coadnec  of 
Callicratida8,855.  (Note.) 

CmmerianMf  their  invasion  of  Aaia  Minor,  08. 

Oimofi,  hia  character,  153.  Succeeds  to  the  eom- 
mand  of  the  GSrecian  army,  on  the  death  of  Aiia- 
tidea,  ib.  His  rapid  successes  in  Caria  and  Lycia, 
ib.  Reduoea  Phaaelw,  iK  Befeata  the  Peraian 
fleet,  154.  Surprisea  the  Persian  camp  at  Emyme- 
don,  ib.  His  successful  expedition  to  C^rpros,  156. 
Is  banished  by  the  influence  of  Penclea,  159. 
Parallel  between  him  and  Periclea,  160. 

CtnotloA,  his  character,  and  conspiracy  againat  the 
Spartan  government,  899.  Hia  plot  cOaoovered,  ib. 
He  is  put  to  death,  300. 

Ctrrfto,  a  cilv  of  the  Crisseaos,  deserfted,  63.  Is 
Uken  and  deatroved  by  the  Amptuctyonic  army,  €5. 

CUardita,  hia  address  in  appeasing  the  mntiny  of 
Cyrus's  Grecian  troops,  x8i.  His  miscondnct  at 
the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  886.  Concfaidea  a  trace 
with  Tisaaphernea,  887.  la  perfidioaBly  eeiaed  by 
Tiasapherniea,  ib. 

CUigtnes,  the  Acanthian,  his  speech  in  the  Sperttn 
assembly  against  the  Olvnthian  coofedeiacy,  316. 

CZetfetes,  the  Corinthian,  hia  speech  at  Athow  in 
favour  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  Sparta,  334. 

C2eom6rotes,  hia  accession  to  the  throne  of  Sparta, 
317.  la  sent  to  conduct  the  war  in  Baotia,  381. 
Is  sent  a  second  time  with  that  troat,  886.  Is  de- 
fbalfld  and  killed  on  the  phiin  of  Lenctra,  387. 

deomenei,  king  of  Sparta,  r^jeota  the  ovartores  of 
Aristagoras,  98.  His  resentment  againat  CUaihe- 
nea,  99.  (Note.)    His  death,  118. 

Clean  of  Athena,  hia  charader,  197.  Urges  the  doom 
of  death  aaainst  the  captive  citizens  of  MityleM&, 
ib.  Prevafla  on  the  Athenians  to  rqeot  the  Spai^ 
tan  oveiturea  for  peace,  806.  Hia  aeditiona  artifi- 
oea:  ib.  Gaina  the  credit  of  reducing  Sphaoieiis, 
ib.  la  ridiculed  by  Ariatophanea,  807.  la  kiUed 
before  Ampbipolia,  811. 

duAenm.  aherationa  made  by  him  in  the  govma- 
ment  or  Athens,  165. 

CUtue,  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  460. 

Cntdaa,  naval  ensagement  there,  betwean  Ceaoa 
and  Pisander.  307. 

Cadnta,  king  of  Attica,  devotes  himself  to  death  for 
the  cause  of  his  country,  35. 

Colcftor,  inhabitants  of,  oppose  die  passage  of  the 
Greeks  under  Xenophcn  and  Oheiriaophoa,  bat 
are  defeated,  898. 

GofoRtsolum,  how  praetiaed  by  the  eady  Graeksi  IS. 

Cobvrt,  in  paintinc,  remarks  on,  358. 

Comedy  f  Greek,  ongin  of  the,  178.  Its  characterktic 
diatinctiona  from  tragedy,  ib.  And  from  modem 
coaedy,  173.  State  cm*,  in  the  age  of  Aleander  the 
Gnat,  463. 

CompanUms,  a  body  of  Macedonian  youth,  iasiituted 
by  king  Philip,  369. 

Cononj  is  appointed  one  of  the  ten  comnaadars  to 
supeiaede  Alcibiadea,  853.  Is  defeated  by  Calli- 
cratidas,  855.  Hia  advice  rcgected,  and  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  captured  by  Lysanider,  859.  Ettertains 
the  hope  of  retrieving  the  fortune  of  Athens,  306. 
His  interview  with  Artaxerxes,  ib.  Defeato  Pisan- 
der by  sea  at  Cnidus,  307.  Prevails  on  Artaxenei 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  309.  His  endea- 
vours to  restore  the  power  of  Alheos,  310.  Is  pot 
to  death  by  the  Persians,  311. 

Corq/ra,  fleet  of,  destroyed  by  Themistocles,  111. 
Rupture  between  this  colony  and  Corinth,   18S 


Q«D£X. 
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Tbe  fleet  of,  defeat*  that  of  the  CorinthiaiM,  183. 
The  Corcjnreans  ravage  the  atates  allied  wHh  Co- 
zinthfib.  App^to  Athena,  ib.  Jtepresentationa 
of  the  Corcyrean  deputiea,  ib.  A  treaty  of  mutual 
defence  concluded  with  Athens,  184.  Are  defeated 
bv  the  Corinthiaaa  in  an  obstinate  aea-fif^ht,  iU 
Factiona  ffenerated  in  Corcyra  by  Corinthian  in- 
trigues, 199.  The  demagogues  asaassinated,  ib. 
Tumult  between  the  Athenian  and  the  Corinthian 
factions,  200.  Arrival  of  Nicostratua  vrith  a  aquad- 
ron  from  Athens,  ib.  Massacre  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nian partizana,  20L  Perfidioua  cruelty  of  die 
CorcjrreaoSi  902. 

CorinMiuu,  tneir  situation  and  character,  61.  Their 
political  revolutiona,  ib.  Rupture  between  them 
and  the  Coicyreana.  18S.  The  Corinthians  under^ 
take  the  cause  of  Epidamnos,  ib.  Their  fleet 
defeated  by  the  Corcyreana,  183.  Appeal  to 
Athens,  ib.  Speech  of  the  Corinthian  deputiea,  ib. 
Defeat  the  Coreyreans  in  an  obitinate  aearengage- 
ment,  184.  Remonstrance  with  the  Athenians,  ib. 
ESncourage  a  revolt  of  Macedonia  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 195,  Apply  to  Sparta  for  assistonee,  186. 
Corrupt  their  Corcyrean  prisoners,  199.  Commu- 
nicate  their  discontents  to  the  Argnres,  212.  Their 
designs  against  Athens  disoovered,  24L  Mas- 
mere  of  the  principal  citixens,  306.  The  Corinth- 
ians prepare  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Philip  of 
Maoedon  into  Peloponnesus,  402.  Philip  insnlted 
at  Corinth,  405. 

CorwMBd,  battle  o£,  307. 

CetaeBttnt  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  407. 

Coty,  king  of  Thrace,  hie  rude  way  of  life,  368L  His 
inntic  aelusion,  372. 

ComrtexoM,  Grecian,  an  account  oil,  175. 

Cratenu  succeeds  Antipater  aa  governor  of  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  431. 

prenidtR,  taken  by  Philip  of  Maoedon,  and  called 
from  him  Philippi,  373l 

jOeCe,  isUnd  o^  how  settled,  17.  IiHtitations  and 
manners  of  the  natives,  18. 

Criamud  juxisdiction,  bow  exercised  during  the 
heroic  ages  of  Greece,  27. 

Crissa,  the  republic  of,  described,  63.  Impositions 
exited  from  the  pikrims  to  Delphi  bv  the 
Crisseans,  ib.  They  plunder  the  shnne  of  Del- 
phi, ib.  Siege  of  Crissa,  64.  The  city  taken  and 
demolished,  ib.  The  Criasean  community  extir- 
pated, 65. 

Crtfuis,  chief  of  the  thirty  Qrranta  of  Athena,  hia 
character:  263.  His  accusation  of  Theramenea, 
ttodeath,265.   bkiUed 


i  Socrates,  27SL 
Cnemju  the  laeC  king  of  Lydia,  subdues  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  84.     Diaaiiaded  from  attempting  naval 
exploits,  ib.     His  character  and  splendour,  ib. 
Hw  oonvexaation  with  Solon,  85.   Tlis  extreme 
solicitude  for  the  safety  of  his  son  Atys,  and  grief 
for  hia  death,  ib.    Deteimines  to  cheek  the  nro- 
gresB  of  Cyrua,  87.   Invades  Persia,  88.    Is  defeat- 
ed bv  Cyrus,  ib.    Is  routed  by  him  at  Sardia,  ih. 
Is  taken  at  Sardia,  Sa    How  treated  by  Cyrus,  9a 
Reproaches  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  ih. 
CrstoiM,  when,  and  by  whom  buUt,  139.    The  dti- 
xens  reformed  by  I^rthagoras,  143.    War  between 
Crotona  and  S^baris,  145.     Sedition  thertL  ih. 
The  citisens  defeated  fay  the  Locriaaa  and  Khe- 
gian8,146. 
Cteadttut^  hia  principal  exceUenoe  aa  a  aciil^r,  274. 
Cteriphon,  is  prosecuted  by  .Machines  for  his  decree 

in  nononr  of  Demosthenes,  446. 
CurtnUf  Quintns,  character  of  his  hiatoiy  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  437.  (NoU,) 
Cwdadet,   reduced  by  the  Persian  Benerala,  106. 
'Their  present  deplorable  state,  ib.  (NaU,) 
,faattleef,m 

^  battle  of;  345. 
;  description  of  that  island,  155.    Suecesdul 
lition  orCimon  to,  156. 
Cyrenaka^  histoiy  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  oi,  95. 
3P 


flight,  3k 


How  withdimwn  (roiD  the  sphere  of  Grecian  poS- 
tice,277. 

Cynu,  kingof  Persia,  his  extraction, 86.  Hia  firM 
exploits,^.  Defbats  Cnesus  kingof  Lydia,  8& 
Route  him  again  at  Sardis,  ib.  TUea  the  d^  of 
Sardia,  90.  His  treatment  of  Croeaos^  9).  His 
reply  to  the  solicitations  of  the  lonians,  91.  His 
reply  to  the  Spartan  deputiea,  92.  Bttiegea 
Babylon,  91  Redocea  it  by  stratagem,  ib.  £Bs 
character,  96. 

CynUj  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  his  interview  with  Ly 
sender  in  Asia  Minor,  251.    Solicite  the  re-ap- 

S ointment  of  Lvsander  to  the  command  of  the 
partan  fleet,  256.  Diqiutes  the  succesaon  of  his 
brother  Aitaxerxes,  281.  His  character,  281  State 
of  Lower  Asia  under  his  administration,  ib.  ICa 
popular  conduct,  ib.  Procures  the  aaastanee  of 
the  Greeks,  283.  His  expedition  into  Upper  Asia, 
ih.  His  interriew  with  Epyaza  wife  of  Syenneaia, 
'ib.  He  passes  the  Euphrates,  285.  Battle  of  Cy- 
naxa,ibL    His  death,  m 

CtftAera,  island  of|  subdued  fay  the  Athenians  under 
rficias,  208. 

Cyziciis,  the  whole  Pbloponnesiaa  fleet  eaptsnd 
there  by  Alcibiadea,  247. 


Dajunca,  hia  aettlenent  at  Argoa,  13. 

Darinu  Codomanua,  his  acceasion  to  the  throne  ef 
Persia, 427.  Ifis  inactivity  duringthe  progress  of 
Alexander  accounted  for,  432.  CoUecte  an  im- 
mense annv  to  oppose  Alexander,  ibu  His  indis- 
creet marob  to  Issus,  433.  Disposition  of  his  array 
at  the  battle  of  bsus,  434.  la  routed,  ib.  His  i 
cape,  435.  Battle  of  Aibela,  44L 
Hm  assassination,  443. 

— — —  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia,  his  chanurter,  96. 
Hb  revenue  and  resoureea,  96.  His  expedition 
into  Scytfaia,  97.  His  exertions  to  reduce  the  revok 
of  Ionia,  108.  Takes  Miletus,  lOa  His  attention 
to  the  prosperity  of  Ionia  after  its  redtiction,  ib. 
Iffis  resentment  against  the  Athenians,  104.  His 
instructions  to  Datis  and  Artapheraes,  105.  Hia 
generasity  to  his  Eretrian  priaonera  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  106.  His  last  ^ears  employed  in 
preparationa  for  another  Grecian  expedition,  IVL 
See  JtJBtxtt, 

If  othua,  king  of  ^rsia,  his  character,  239. 

Hia  geoerala  violate  the  Persian  treaty  with  Athen% 
240.  He  sends  his  son  Cyras  into  Asia  Minor, 
251.    Hia  death,  281. 

Atfu,  and  AriopAerfMsc,  ^rsian  geneiak,  their  mftt- 
sion  of  Greece,  104.  Tliey  reduce  the  Cycladea^ 
105.   Land  in  Attica,  &   Battle  of  Marathon,  1(^ 

Dead,  the  menK>ry  of  those  slain  in  wax^  how  oele- 
brated  by  the  Atheniana,  iga  {Note.) 

DeceHa,  in  Attica,  fortified  bv  A^  kingof  Sparta,  231. 

Dectmwn  chosen  by  the  Atheniana  on  the  aepoaitioa 
of  the  thirty  nrranta,  267. 

Dedabu  the  Athenian,  and  Dedaius  of  Slcyon,  pro- 
bably confounded  by  the  Athenian  writers,  176. 
{NoU,) 

Drauei,  batde  of;  between  the  Hebans  and  Atheni- 
anB,208. 

D^U  oracle  o^  37.  Description  of  Delphi,  38. 
Mode  of  delivering  oracles  there,  ibw  Its  influence 
in  estaUishingthe  Olympic  games,  and  the  laws  of 
Sparta,  ib.  The  t^nple  plundered  bv  the  CMsm- 
ana,  G3.  Command  of  the  oracle  on  thia  oocasioi^ 
64.  How  rescued  from  the  attempt  of  Xetxea,  123. 
The  temple  seixed  fay  the  Phodana,  375 

Dtmada^  his  character  and  opposition  to  Demosth^ 
nes,  383.  R^rimands  the  levity  of  Philip  of  Mar 
cedon  after  the  battle  of  Cheronaa,  419. 

Dtomonititt,  joint  king  of  Sparta,  is  reduced  by  Cleo- 
menea,  his  associate,  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of 
I^isia,  112.  His  character  of  the  Greeka,  114. 
And  of  die  Spartans,  117. 

Demetma^  (Phalerius,)  the  first  writer  whoenhivaltd 
chronology  as  a  adence,  IL  {NtUi 
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Democharea,  hk  iiwolaioe  to  FhOip  of! 

Dewuttkenet,  the  Athenian  meral,  1 
to  ^olk,  903.  Stonm  iEcitium,  ib. 
Nanpactna,  804.  SoipriiM  t&e  camp  of  the  Am- 
braiiana,  ib.  Fortilea  P^Ioa,  ib.  Hia  defence  of 
Ifaifl  port  afunat  the  Spartana,  205.  Rednoea 
Sphaoieria,  996.  Hia  operationa  in  BoBOtia  diaoon- 
certed,  206.  He  and  hu  troopa  captivated  bj  Gy- 
lippua,  238.    b  pat  to  death,  ibw 

,the  orator,  Kii  fiiat  ap^eaianoe  apaimt 
Philip  of  Macedon,  379.  The  motives  by  which  be 
waa  actuated,  380.  Hia  firrt  Thilippic,  ib.  Mea- 
aoTM  propoaedb7himforrauatiogPhi]ijD,381.  Hia 
military  behaviour  in  Eubcoa,  384.  Hia  nrat  oratioB 
in  fiivour  of  the  Olynthiana,  ib.  GauM  of  his  pai^ 
tiality  to  CharH,  386.  Hk  lecond  oration  in  benalf 
of  the  Olynthiana,  ib.  Hia  third  oration,  38a  Hia 
quarrel  with  .fiachinet,  392.  Dinensiona  between 
faim  and  hia  colleaguea,  ambaasadora  to  Philip,  ib. 
la  dnabled  by  embarraannent  from  addreaainf 
Philip,  393.  Hia  artful  behaviour  to  hia  aaaociatea 
on  their  return,  ibi  Hia  speech  at  the  report  of  the 
embaaay,  ib.  Procurea  bimaelf  to  be  joined  an  ano- 
Uier  embaaay  to  Philip,  394.  Hia  apeech  to  Philip, 
ib.  b  prevented  from  declaring  his  aentimenta  to 
the  Atheniana,  397.  Adviaea  the  Atheniana  not  to 
break  their  treaty  with  Philip,  400.  Hia  celebrated 
reply  to  the  pattiaana  of  Maoedon,  403.  Defenda 
the  conduct  of  Diopeithea,  406.    Receivea  Persian 

Biy  to  encourage  hia  oppoaition  to  Philip,  406. 
onoura  conferred  on  bun  for  hia  aervieea  m  Eu- 
bosa,  ibi  Exhorta  the  Atheniana  to  aaaiat  the 
citiea  of  Propontis,  409.  Renewa  hia  exhortationa, 
410.  Detects  the  plot  of  Antipbon,  414.  Hia  ora* 
tion  on  the  seizing  of  Elat»a  by  Philip,  417.  Per- 
auadea  the  Thebana  to  oppose  Philip,  418.  Repain 
the  walla  and  Ibrtificationa  of  Atbena  at  hia  own 
chargea,  420.  Hia  oration  in  honour  of  the  alain  at 
Cheronca,  421.  Hia  maaleriy  defence  againat 
iE^Mhinea,  446.  Hia  generosity  to  him,  447.  Bb 
baniahment  and  death,  ib. 

lkodaiu$f  of  Athena,  opposea  the  crael  resolution  of 
Cleon  againat  the  capuve  citiaena  of  Mytilen^  197. 

Derm,  batUe  oi^  between  the  Spaitana  and  Meaae- 
niana,6S. 

Derc^UdoM^  the  Spartan  general,  hb  character,  297. 
Fortifiea  Cheiaoneaua  againat  the  Thracbna,  298. 
Hb  treaty  with  TiaaspherM8,ib.  Defends  At^ii% 
909. 

Design,  htatory  of  the  arte  oil  176.  State  of;  in  the 
sfe  of  Alexander  the  Great,  464. 

Dw>f  probably  oontempomy  with  JSneai,  136. 
(Nate,) 

Dio^enet^  the  cynio^  ridicufea  the  eflbrta  of  the  Co- 
rinthiana  to  oppoae  Philip  of  Macedon«  403.  b 
viaited  by  Abxander  king  of  Alaoedon,  ^3. 

DiognotuM  dispoaea  Psuaaniaa  to  protect  Thxa^y* 
bulua,268. 

Dumedon,  the  Athenian  admirBl,  hb  apeech  before 
hb  execution,  257. 

ZXoiMces,  the  Spartan,  hb  memorable  obaervation  at 
the  battle  of  TbermoprlB,  120. 

Dimmm  of  Syraense,  nb  first  lise  and  character, 
279.  Hb  artAil  usurpation  of  the  government,  280. 
His  unsueoessful  attempta  for  fiterarr  fiune,  ib. 
Reasons  why  hb  character  baa  been  held  in  so  odi- 
ous a  lighL  lb. 

Dicnythu  the  younge^hb  chanater^  281.  Hb 
granny  abolished  oj  t^moleon,  ib. 

V  a  Phocean,  hb  advice  at  a  conncfl  of  war, 
102.  Hb  ineffectual  effoits  to  Introduce  active  dia- 
cipline  in  the  fleet»  103.  Brakes  hioMelf  to  pira- 
cy, ib. 

of  Halicamassus,  hb  distinctions  in  the 


qualities  of  style,  69.  (NcteO 
Diopeiikes,  an  Athenian  genera^  hb  vigorooa  exei^ 

Uons  against  P|iiUp  of  fflaeedon,  406.  Hb  conduct 

liefbnded  by  Demosthenes,  ib.    b  defeated  and 

killed  by  PhiKa  409. 
Dodona,  origin  of  the  oracle  there,  37. 
DoinanM,,  their  Qtigjn^  12.    Elngagis  as  auxilbriea  ta  i 


the  HeradeklB^.  Establbh  themselvBa  in  FbIo- 
ponnesus,  ib.  Migration  of,  35.  Why  not  abim- 
ed  at  the  pngreas  of  C/nis,  92.  Review  of  tiwir 
circumstancea  at  the  time  of  their  emigratioB  to 
magna  Grsda,  140. 
Draco,  the  bwgiver  of  Athens,  character  of  faim  and 
hb  institutions,  162. 


Edmeatiam,  the  main 


ages  of  Greece,  31. 

at  Sparta.  45.  By  Solon  at  Alliens,  1657 

of;  according  to  the  Pythagorean  school,  143. 

Egfpf,  the  Ef^ptians,  why  unqualified  for  rebahi^g 

or  improving  music,  68.    A  settlement  of  Grecbn 

established  in  Egypt,  94.    b  reduced  fay 


pintes 
Camby 


'ambvses, 95.    Revolt  o^under  Inaraa,  155.  Hw 
rts  or  design  early  cnhivated  there,  176.    Ready 


of  that  country  to  Alexander  the  Greal^ 
439.    Hiatory  of,  subsequent  to  Alexander,  46Sb 

Eira,  fortreas  of;  galbntly  defended  hj  Aristomenea, 
57.    b  surprised  by  the  Spartana,  56. 

Elofflsa  sebed  by  Philip  of  Maoedon,  417. 

Ekgff,  in  poetry,  to  what  purposes  principally  ap- 
iHied  by  the  Greeks,  73. 

Eutunwrn  mvsteries,  celebration  of  the,  at  Athena 
described,  Si9.  Requisites  for  inatbtion  into  them* 
250.  The  procession  of;  condocted  by  Aldfaiar 
des,ib. 

Elb.  rmblic  of,  ^ntnsted  with  that  of  Sparta,  61 
The  £3iana  dnboy  Pisa,  and  adorn  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  158.  l^^eyfeeUy  asaist  the 
Spartans  sgainst  the  Athenians,  277.  Elb  invaded 
by  the  Spartana,  and  sobpigated,  ib.  llie  Eliaa 
territory  mvsded  by  the  Arcadbna,  who  aein 
01ympw,346.    The  city  restored,  347. 

Einharmimic  genus  of  Grecian  nnaic,  by  whom  in- 
vented.  69. 

Enmiu,  hb  condae  enumeration  of  die  prindptA 
Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  26.  (M)Ce.) 

Edkau,  their  origin,  12.  EoHa  settled  by  FelopoB- 
neaian  fugitives,  34.  Confederacy  of  tlie  EolianB 
against  Cyrus,  91. 

EpcMitnofidcu,  his  character,  320.  Appean  at  Spaita 
aa  the  Tbeban  deputy,  328.  Hb  demanda,  324. 
Reflectiona  on  hb  conduct,  ib.  Assembles  tlie 
Tbeban  forces  before  the  pbm  of  Lenctra,  326. 
Disposition  of  hb  troops  opposed  to  Cleombrotns, 
837.  Battle  of  Leuctra,  ib.  Ravages  Laconia,  and 
lebuilda  Messene,  335.  Hb  motives  for  evacoatiag 
lisoonb,  336.  b  tried  for  hb  conduct,  ib;  Mardm 
against  Corinth,  337.  b  again  diwraoedf  ib.  D»> 
liven  Pelopidiu  from  the  king  of  Thessaly,  346L 
Compeb  the  Achsana  to  accept  the  Tbeban  alli- 
ance, 342.  Aims  to  renderThebes  mistress  of  the 
sea,  345.  Hb  attempt  to  anrpriae  Sparta,  34& 
Attempts  Mantinais.  lb.  Hb  victory  before  that 
citf ,  349.    Hb  death,  350.    Hb  character,  ibi 

Epftmlfes,  emploved  by  Ptoridea  at  Athena,  166 

^phori,  instituted  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  die  nature 
of  their  office,  42. 

EjpnlCet,  hb  treachery  to  the  Greek  defenden  of  dw 
straiu  of  Thermopyhe,  118. 

Epkidet,  hb  oppoaition  to  Thembtodes  ailenoed  by 
a  bribe,  115. 

E^ieuna,  account  of  hb  philoaophy,  €H.  Hb  dtt- 
racter,  475. 

jE^idaauiKs,  citixena  of;  apply  to  Corinth  for  protee- 
tlon  against  the  Tsnlantii,  183:  Sobmita  to  dn 
Coreyreans,  183. 

£pode  and  Iambic,  the  diatuiction  between,  74. 

Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syennesis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  medi- 
ates between  C jrua  and  net  husband,  283. 

BMettnan  exereiaes  at  the  ancient  public  gamei^ 
described^  67. 

Er^tria,  naval  engagjament  there,  246. 

JBtCte^iKitf  enmea  in  the  Argonautic  expedidon,  16l 

Eteodn  and  Pofynices,  the  aona  of  lEdipoa,  hiatoiy 
of,  17. 

ECeontcttf^hb  atratagem  to  preaerve  the  Pdopoaa^ 
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iian  flest  after  tbe  defeat  of  CaUicratidaa,  256. 
Hia  addieaa  in  qaelling  a  mutiny  among  bia  aea^ 
men,  25a 

EHboBo,  ialaadof;  reduced  brthe  Pbraiana,  lOS.  State 
o(;  after  the  ezpukion  or  Uw  Thebana,  383.  The 
intrigaea  of  Phuip  of  Macedon  there,  394.  Philip 
eipda  the  Atheniana,  390.  The  Macedoniana  ex- 
pelled by  Fhocion  and  Demoathenea,  408. 

EudamidaM.  hia  expedition  to  Macedon,  316. 

Euqpkmta  the  Lacednnonian,  hia  perfidy,  49. 

Bumatet,  aecietaiy  to  Alexander  the  Great,  hia  cha- 
ncter,457. 

Euphaest  king  of  Meaaen^,  hia  advice  on  the  treacb- 
eroua  hoatifitiea  of  the  Spartana,  50.  Hia  exhorta* 
tion  to  hia  forcea,  5L  Hia  battle  with  the  Spar- 
tana, ib.  Hia  expoaition  of  the  oracular  demana  of 
a  virgin  aacrifice,  53.    Hia  death,  ibw 

Ettohemua,  the  orator,  hia  reply  to  Hennocratea  at 
Oamerina,2S9. 

EuphnmoTy  the  Corinthian  painter,  hia  great  cha- 
racter, and  principal  worka,  357. 

EupkraieSt  the  inundationa  of^  reatrained  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  456. 

EupkroH,  uaurpa  the  government  of  Sicyon,  342.  U 
aaaaaainated,  343. 

Btipomptt$t  the  Grecian  painter,  foima  a  new  achool 
at  Sicyon,  357. 

Eurifida  compleiiea  the  Grecian  tragedf,  by  perfect- 
ing the  chorua,  171.    Hia  character,  172. 

Emdioe^  queen  of  Macedonia,  aolicita  the  aaaiatance 
of  Iphicratea  in  behalf  of  her  aona,  366. 

,  aTbeaaaltan  prince,  commanda  the  Am- 
yonic  army  aent  againat  Criaaa,  64.  Hia  army 
Meed  by  peatilence,  ib.    Takea  and  deatroya 
the  citv,  65. 

Eurjfmtdon  condncta  an  Athenian  fleet  to  the  aaaiat- 
ance of  Corcyra,  201.  Concuia  in  the  cruelty  of 
the  Corcjrrean  partiea,  202. 

» the  Peraian  camp  there  aorpriaed  and 
taken  by  Cimon,  154. 

Enuant  Sea,  the  aouthem  coaat  o^  292.  Xenophon 
propoaea  to  aettle  hia  Grecian  troopa  there,  294. 

EvagoraB.)uBg  of  Cyprua,  hia  hiatory  and  character, 
m,  Hia  attachment  to  Athena  and  fhendahip  for 
Conon,  ib.  JKeroha  againat  the  Pernana,  31L  b 
reduced  to  become  tribntaiy  to  Peraia,  312. 


of  moiali^  in  Ae  ea^y  i 
16a 


OoBeyi  of  the  ancienta,  the  tne  diapoaition  of  the 

rowen  deactibed,  62.  (Note.)  Skilful  management 

ofthem  in  battle,  103. 
Oonet,  puhUc,  why  inatitnted  by  the  ancient  Greeka, 

66. 
Ckua,  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  a  deape- 

rate  defence,  439. 
ChBku  ofAgngentum,  hia  richea  and  aplendid  mode 

of  life,  279.    Hia  miaerable  death,  ih. 


thage,  146. 
Chogmky,  improred  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander 

the  Greuat  to  the  Eaat,  465. 
Qermane,  aa  deacribed  by  Tacitua,  compared  with 

the  Greeka  aa  deacribed  fay  Homer,  23.    Their  au- 

peratition  dark  and  gloomy,  ib. 
GtsMdae,  Wna  of  the^aulantii,  takea  anna  againat 

Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  424.    b  defeated  by 

him,  425. 
Qcde  of  the  ancient  Greeka,  origin  and  number  of 

the,  accounted  for,  26. 
QongyduMy  the  Corinthian,  bringa  newa  of  relief  to 

the  oeaiejKed  Syracuaana,  230. 
Oordiue,  hia  hiatory,  431.  Hia  fbmoua  knot  untied  or 

cut  by  Alexander  the  Great,  432. 


Chrgiae  of  Leontium  applies  to  Athena  for  protection 

againat  the  naurpationa  of  Syracuae,  2S0. 
Otmicm,  battle  oC,  between  Alexander  the  Great 

and  the  Peruana,  428 
ChyOue,  the  aon  of  Xenqphon,  auppoaed  to  hare 

filled  Epaminondaa,  849  (Note.) 
Chnachard,  hia  remarka  on  warfare,  442.  (^TcCe.) 
Qyg^  l>ow  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Lydia,  82. 
QyUppme,  the  Spartan  coanmander,  relierea  the  be- 

aiejged  Syracuaana,  231.    And  defeata  the  Atheni- 

ana,  232w    Capturea  Demoathenea  and  hia  troopa, 

237.    And  Niciaa,  238. 
Gymnoatic  exeiciaea  in  the  Grecian  gamea  deacribed, 

66. 


HaHatiua,  beaieged  by  Lyaander,  but  relieved  fay  the 
Tbebana,304. 

HofieornoMiM^  beaieged  by  Alexander  die  Great,  429 
The  town  taken  and  demoliahed,  430. 

flaewTair,  hia  invaaion  of  Sicily,  and  death,  145. 

HoMnibal,  nndertakea  the  cooqueat  of  Sicily,  278 
la,  with  the  greateat  {wrtion  m  hia  troopa,  <featroy- 
ed  by  the  peatilence,  ibi 

Uarmocfdte^  commander  of  the  Phocian  detachment 
aent  to  the  army  of  Mardonioa,  hia  ill  reception  by 
that  general,  131. 

Harpagus,  a  Mode,  hia  atratagem  in  battle,  88.  Re- 
ducea  the  countriea  of  Lower  Aaia,  92.  Takee 
Phocca,93. 

Harpaha,  governor  of  Babylon,  hia  unaocceaaful 
treachery,  455. 

HecatonpoliB,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  4a 

AJBOOtea,  tbe  diviner,  hia  politic  advice  to  the  Spar- 
tana at  the  aurpriae  of  Eira,  59. 

HegoMondndaM  commands  a  Pelopoimeaian  fleet  aem 
to  the  Athenian  coast,  246.  Defeata  the  Atheniana 
at  Eretria,  ib. 

HegdockuM,  the  Athenian  general,  protecta  Manti 
nBa,348. 

Hden,  the  motive  that  suggeated  the  rape  o(  20. 
Hiatorro^  ib.  b  married  to  Menebua,  21.  Elopes 
with  Paria,  ib.  b  recovered  on  the  deatruction 
of  Troy,  22.  Inatance  of  her  personal  attentiona, 
89.  {NiAe,) 

HeOebort,  a  medicinal  plant  cultivated  at  Criaaa,  63. 

fleOenea,  thdr  origin,  12.  Diffbae  their  coloniea  and 
language  over  Greece,  14.  Cauaea  of  the  migra- 
tiona  of  the  Hellenic  trihea,  33. 

HdaUf  in  Sparta,  account  oC  12.  How  reduced  to  a 
atate  of  slavery.  49.  Conspire  with  the  Parthenie, 
54.  Revolt  ofthem  and  the  Mesaeniana,  157. 
They  are  received  by  the  Athenians  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Itbome,  ib.  Cruel  treatment  of^  by  the 
SpartaiM,  209.  Are  armed  by  the  Spaitana  at  the 
renewal  of  the  Peioponnesian  war,  in. 

IMutftion,  the  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
la  miataken  lor  him  b^  Dariua'a  mother,  Siaygam- 
bia,435.  Marriea  Danua*a  daughter,  Drypetia,  456. 
Hia  death,  457. 

Heradeida  exnelled  hy  the  Pelopidc,  and  received 
into  Attica,  d3.  Their  eatabliahment  in  Peloponne- 
aua,  34.    llieir  diviaion  of  their  conqueata,  id. 

Hennocralea,  procurea  a  general  congreaa  of  the  Si- 
cilian atatea,  220.  Animatea  hia  coonbTmen  to  de- 
fend Syracuae  againat  the  Atheniana,  97.  Solicits 
aid  from  Camerina,  229.  Hia  woita  of  deface 
againat  the  approadiea  of  the  beaiegers,  ifau  De- 
feaU  the  Athenian  fleet,  231.  Hia  acheme  to  pre. 
vent  the  retreat  of  die  Athenian  galleya,  Z33. 
Another  acheme  to  retard  their  final  retreat,  235. 
Buma  hia  afaina,  247.  b  baniahed  fay  the  Syracu- 
aana, 248.    Hia  death.  279. 

HermoUnu,  account  of  hia  eonapiracy  againat  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  460.  (Note.) 

Herodotue,  hia  character  and  rank  aa  a  writer,  11. 
(AToCe.)  Hia  work  the  intermediate  ahade  between 
poetry  and  hiatory,  36.  (NoU.)  Hia  account  of  the 
timea  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  71.  (Note.)  His  bia- 
loiy  of  Cyrus  preferable  to  that  of  Xenophon,  86 
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{Note.)  His  eacomium  on  the  cfimfrteofToniai  91. 
iNote.)  Hifl  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Zorosstcr. 
^.  His  chancter  as  an  historian,  875.  Coangmwd 
with  Thucydides,  S76. 

Hmde  ages  of  Greece,  letiew  of  Ae,  1&  In  reli* 
ffion,  S3.  In  policy,  27.  Ib  nantnl  affeetions^SS. 
In  war,  90.  In  arts,  31.  Sciences,  ib.  Education, 
ib.  Aihosements,  ib.  General  estimate  of  man- 
ners and  institations,  9S. 

Hetiod,  his  accoont  of  the  nonber  of  Ae 
divinities,  26. 

Hexameter  thought  to  be  the  onfy  kmd  of 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  71.  tNau:i 

Hieron^  king  of  Syracuse,  his  reign,  219. 

ifmparcfttts,  tyrant  of  Athens,  his  characler,  166. 

Htppias,  king  of  Athens,  espelled  for  his  oppreasiTe 
government,  99.  {Nete:)  Attempt  of  the  Spaitane 
to  restore  hun,  iK  He  appies  to  the  Fenians,  lOOl 
Ib  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  107. 

ffippocnUt,  the  physician,  letters  under  his  naaie 
shown  to  be  sptDrioos,  192.  (iVbteJ 

^gthe  Athenian  general,  defisaied  at  Ddinm 

by  the  Thebans,  209. 

ffipj»odromet  for  eauestrian  eiercises,  its  sixe,  67. 

HistittuM,  tyrant  ot  MileUis,  opposes  the  scheme  of 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Darins  Hystaspes  from 
Scythia,  97.  Attaches  hhnself  to  Darins,  ib.  His 
scheme  to  withdraw  himsrif,  ib.  Assists  in  crush- 
ing the  revoh  in  Ionia,  102.  Wb  intrigues  and 
d^th,  ib. 

Homer f  his  poems  ilhistrate  the  obscure  antiquities 
of  his  country,  12L  IDs  account  of  die  ancient 
Greek  method  of  barter,  1?.  (iVbfe.)  His  poems 
long  an  authority  to  settle  disputed  boundafies,  19. 
Inquiry  into  his  authority  as  an  historian^  22:  His 
mythologv  conformable  to  popular  belid^  23.  Re- 
mark on  tiis  description  ot  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
97.  {NoU^  Eihibits  moving  scenes  of  conjunl 
affection,  29.  His  account  of  the  state  of  axts,.aO. 
His  poems  collected  by  Lycui^gus,  and  brought  to 
Sparta,  41.  The  time  when  he  lived  asoertained, 
ib.  {Nate.)    71.  (SoU.) 

Honour^  the  modern  point  of,  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  and  of  Scythian  origin,  79. 

Horse-races,  wlnr  not  so  early  practised  ae  chariel- 
races  at  the  Grecian  publie  games,  67. 

Humey  ^.  his  encomium  on  the  Roman  kws,  16S. 
{Note.) 

Hydaspegf  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  that 
river,  4d0.  Poms  defeated  by  Alexander,  452. 
Alexander's  passage  down  that  river,  453. 

Hiff)erides,  decree  passed  at  Athens  on  hii  motion* 


laaBic,  and  epode,  distinction  between,  74. 

TdeaSf  Plato's  doctrine  of,  961. 

ItumtSy  a  Lybian  chief,  heads  a  revolt  of  the  Egy|^ 
tians  against  Aitaxexxes,  15& 

Ittdiat  an  expedition  to,  undertaken  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  448.  The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to^4il9. 
(iVofeJ 

Infantry  more  useful  in  war  than  cavalry,  86k. 

Xnkeritancef  the  hw  of^  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece^  27. 

/onio,  the  ori^nal  inhabitants  of,  12.  Is  settled  by 
Grecian  fugitives,  3&  Their  prospentjr  there,  ibl, 
1.  Successful  cultivation  of  arts,  KS.  The  lonians 
solicit  the  fneodship  of  Cyrus,  9k  The  Ionian 
eonfedency,ib.  Application  to  the  mother-^oun^ 
try  for  assistance,  92.  Is  over.ru  n  by  the  Persians, 
S>.  Revolt  of,  against  the  Persians,  97.  Are  as. 
sisted  by  the  Athenians,  100.  But  at  length  desett- 
ed  by  them,  101.  Exertions  of  the  Persians  to  sup- 
press  them,  102.  Siege  of  Miletus,  ib..  Defeat  the 
Grecian  fleet,  but  lose  that  city,  103.  The  country 
recovers  itspreeperity  under  the  Persian  govern- 
ment,  ib.  Their  ships  desert  from  the  Persians  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  126.  Battle  of  Mycal^»  135w 
Great  progress  of  the  fine  arU  theze»  177.  I 


Tjphieixiiee  cemwafids  thtf  Gieuutt  ainfliiUfBi  riHK  to 
Persia,  hat  returns  disgusted  af  the  service,  3B3. 
Is  sent  with  an  army  to  assist  the  Spaitans  agrinst 
the  TbebeH  invasion,  335«  His  conduct  eenwued, 
396.  la  tried  for  failure  of  duty,  395.  Dice  iaez 
ile,  ib. 

IphiiuSf  ioMittrtes  the  regular  cefebratkm  ef  Ifae 
Olympic  games,  39. 

Iron,  its  scarcity  in  eariy  times,  43.  llieeoiiMge  of 
it  into  money  at  Sparta,  ib. 

ImAu,  a  Spaitan,  romantic  etory  oC  918^  (Ncte,} 

Itdn^,  his  denperate  defence  of  SciiWe  against 
tfaeAjcadi8as,933L 

IsocTotet,  hb  encomium  on  I^tltfigfina,  141.  (NeU.) 
His  chamcter  of  the  Eleosinian  mysteries,  260. 
(Note,)  Hisdiaraderofthearistocnfticalftetioas 
supported  by  Lysander,  202.  (JVbte.)  His  diame- 
ter as  an  orator,  960.  Motives  of  his  cwrinet  itt 
reference  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  361. 

ItMM,  battle  oi,  434. 


Jtuon  BMCftalses  the  ArgunnDticf  elfteuWeii,  1ft. 

of  Phere,  his  diaracter  ana  foitnnes,  81 

Conference  between  him  and  Poiydamas,  9k.  b 
declared  e8ptain.general  of  the  Tfaesnaliaiis,  390. 
His  eompek^ih.  Courts  an  aDiince  wfdi ' 
fbi  His  views  in  mediating'  a  truce  between  Thft> 
bes  and  Sparta,  331.    His  assasshirtion,  ib. 

JosephtUj  the  authenticitv  of  his  histoiy  of  ^  Jewe 
defended,  141.  {Nate,)  Rtesofls  fir  dberediting 
his  account  of  the  joomey  of  Alssandet  the  Gi«at 
to  Jerusalem,  438.  (Note^ 

Jupiter,  temple  of,  at  Olympia,  destfrfbo),  198.  Com 
parisoo  o^  with  other  Grecian  tenmles,  ib.  Tem- 
ple of,  in  Agrisentom  describedL  279. 

(Arnmon^  the  situation  of^  the  oracle  Off;  de 

described,  490.    bvisked  by  Alexander  the  Great 
ib. 

Jvstm,  his  character  of  AnybUK  390.  {Note,} 

Juvenal^  his  sttiiei  eriticisedr  1191  (NoteJ 


J&ott&d^e^hmtiaB,  Plate's  aecsnmC  ef  the  ori^  of; 
36e 


ZjucottSi  dieseribed,  48.    See  Sptofsu 

Lacrtn6$f  a  Spartan  deputy,  his  dRdandon  t6 Cyras, 
92. 

Laanackm,  his  advice  to  die  AtbeniaB  eommaadeife 
ofthe  armament  sem  to  Sicily,  224.  Is  killed  be- 
Ibra  Syracuse,  229. 

Lanmmctu  is  taken  by  Lysander,  2S8. 

Laauit  an  idea  of  property  in,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  the  pro«ress  of  society,  13.  Bis- 
poted  bouiWBries  of,  m  Greece,  lonr  settled  by  the 
19.    Row  cohivated 


ic  ages,  27.    Howdivi- 
of  Lycni|[0s,  42. 


authority  of  Homer's 
in  Greece,  during  the 
dedin  Spaita.  by  the  laws 

Idingana,  chier  of  the  Agrians»  assists  Alexander  in 
hb  return  to  Pells,  424. 

Language,  general  comparison  between  that  of 
Gkeeeeandthat  ofthe  Orientals,  14.  {Note.)  Canses 
ofthe  perfection  of  the  Greek  language,  68.  Con- 
nection between  the  melody  of  language  and  that 
of  music,  69. 

Laocoon,  the  fine  expression  in  this  piece  of  senlp- 
ture>180. 

Zorisao^  vigoreua  defbnce  o^  against  Urimbron,  897 
i»  reduced  by  Dercyilidas,  ib. 

Jjeodamag,  commander  of  an  Athenian  convov  of 
provisions  to  Selymbria,  seized  by  the  Macedoni- 
aas»409.   The  ships  restored  by  Philip,  ib. 
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tjmidnt,  ■aecaodt  to  the  throne  of  Spaita,  113. 
Commands  the  Peloponoeeians  in  the  straiti  of 
ThermopYlc,  U6.  Repek  the  attacks  of  the  Per- 
aiaos,  117.  His  magnfljuautj  on  discovering  the 
treachery  of  E^ialtes,  119.  Sanmsee  the  Pereian 
camp  in  the  night,  ib.  Is  killed  in  the  hattle  of 
ThermopTis,  120. 

IjB9»tiade$t  betrays  the  citadel  of  Thebes  to  Phabi- 
das  the  Spartan  general,  318.    Is  killed  by  Pelo- 


Lootyckktes,  the  reputed  son  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta, 
his  doubtful  legitimacy,  842.  His  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  Sputa  disputed  by  Agesilaus, 
299. 

Lubot,  description  and  history  of  that  island,  194. 
Its  political  connection  with  Athens,  195.  Mea- 
eures  taken  by  the  Lesbians  preparatory  to  a  revolt, 
ib.  They  jom  the  confederacy  against  Athens,  ib. 
Siege  of  Mytilend,  19S.  The  city  surrenders,  ib. 
Treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  198. 

Leiutra^  battle  of,  327. 

Uterature,  state  of^  in  Greece,  at  the  close  of  the 
social  war  of  Athens,  358.  Sute  of,  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  463. 

lAtcianj  his  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  Venus,  356. 

l^eomadegf  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians,  defeats  the 
Spartans,  332.  His  character,  337.  His  spirited 
■ddraes  to  his  conntiymen,  ib.  Is  defeated  b^ 
Arehidanus,  338.  His  finn  opposition  to  Pelopi- 
das^s  treaty,  341.  Effects  a  peace  between  the 
Areadians  and  the  Athenians,  §43. 

lAfcwrgtu^  the  Spartan  legislator,  regulates  the  athletic 
exercises  id  the  Olympic  games,  39.  State  of 
Greece  in  his  age,  40.  Oc<»sion  of  his  travelling, 
ib.  Collects  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  brin^ 
them  to  Sparta,  41.  The  main  objects  of  his  legis- 
lation, ib.  His  fiivouFable  reception  at  Delphi,  ib. 
Hia  regulations  for  the  distrilMition  of  political 
power,  43b  Institutes  the  Ephori,  ib.  His  laws 
concerning  property,  ib.  Introduces  iron  money, 
43.  Effects  of  his  institutions,  ib.  His  laws  com- 
prised in  memorial  verses,  ib.  His  expedients  to 
encourage  population,  44.  His  care  of  the  wo- 
men, 45.  Of  education,  ib.  Coincidence  of  his 
institutions  ^th  those  of  the  heroic  ages,  46. 
Causes  which  undennined  his  institutions,  47.  His 
expedient  to  bind  the  Spaitans  to  preserve  his 
laws,  ib.  Conformity  between  his  institutions  and 
those  of  I^rthagoras,  144. 

XfycuTFttt,  the  orator,  atimnlat«»  the  Athenians  to 
put  Lysicles  to  death,  420. 

X^daa,  da  ancient  limits,  81.  Brief  history  of,  82. 
Sardis  taken  by  Cyras,  90. 

Ljuander,  commander  of  the  Pbloponnesian  forces, 
bis  character,  251.  Hia  conference  with  Cyrus, 
son  of  Darius,  ib.  Procures  an  augmentation  of 
pay  for  the  Grecian  seamen,  252.  Defeats  the 
Athenian  fleet,  253.  His  capacity  for  patty  in- 
trigues, ibb  Is  succeeded  by  Callicratidas,  254. 
Resumes  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  takes 
Lampsacus,  258.  Defeats  and  captures  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  259.  Puts  his  prisoners  to  death,  ib. 
Reduces  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, 260.  Besieges  and  takes  Athens,  261, 262. 
His  crael  treatment  of  the  conquered  provinces, 

262.  Procures  the  death  of  Alcibiadee,  266.  He 
invests  Thrasybulns  in  the  Pirsus,  267.  His  ope- 
mtions  opposed  by  Pbusanias,  ib.  Espouses  the 
pretensions  of  Aseailaus  to  the  Spartan  crown, 
299.  Is  disgusted  at  the  treatment  he  reoeives 
from  him,  300.  His  invaaion  of  the  Theban  terri* 
tory,  304.    Is  killed  before  Haliartus,  ib. 

Lytku,  the  orator,  his  aocount  of  the  persecution  V>f 
himself  and  family  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens, 

263.  Collects  a  body,  and  joins  Thras^bulus  to 
oppose  them,  266.  Character  of  his  orations,  354. 
(Note.)    H»  ohnracter  as  an  orator,  859. 

hytides,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the  hattle 
of  CheroDsa,  hia  indiscreet  conduct,  418.  Is  put 
to  death,  480. 

LyMippu$t  his  eminence  as  a  caster  in  broue,  464. 


LydacuM  pfcsefycs  hb  daughter  from  being  sacrifioed 
by  the  Messeniana,  52. 

M 

Maeedanioj  die  coast  vf,  described,  185.  Revolts 
from  the  Athenian  government,  insUffated  b^  the 
Corinthians,  ib.  And  the  Spartans,  209.  Perdiceas 
established  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  Pelopi- 
das,  839.  The  first  principelity  founded  there  oy 
Caimnus,  365.  Primary  cause  of  the  greatness  of 
Macedon,  ib.  Brief  history  of,  preceding  the  reign 
of  Arohelaus  I.  ib.  Revonitions  in,  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Amyntas  II.  366.  Distracted  state  of  the 
country  on  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  367.  Philip 
declared  king,  368.  The  Olynihian  territory 
added  to  Macedon,  389.  Macedon  declared  a 
member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  400.  liberal  spirit 
of  the  Macedonian  government,  421. — See  Alar- 
ander. 

Magna  Or^Bcia,  occasion  of  giving  this  name  to  the 
southern  division  of  Italy,  54.  History  of  the  colo- 
nization of,  138.  General  causes  of  the  prosperity 
of  these  colonies,  139.  Their  manners  and  policy 
improved  by  Pythagoras,  141.  Decline  o(  and 
destraction  of  the  Pj^agoreans,  146. 

ilfa22i,  fortress  of  the,  besieged  by  Alexander,  454. 

ManthnBo,  battle  of,  216.  Its  situation  described, 
314.  Haughty  messaee  received  there,  from  the 
Spartan  government,  lo.  The  town  besieged  and 
taJten  by  Agesipolis,  315.  The  inhabitanu  refuse 
their  share  of  the  Olympic  treasure,  346.  Attempt 
of  Epaminondas  to  surprise  this  city,  348.  Victory 
gained  by  Epaminondas  before  that  city,  ib. 

AfarolAon,  battle  of,  107. 

Mardonius,  his  character,  and  expedition  to  Greece, 
104.  His  fleet  destroyed  by  a  storm,  ib.  Lefl  in 
charge  of  Greece  on  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  127. 
Enters  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Athenians,  129. 
His  address  to  the  Athenians,  ib.  The  ill  success 
of  his  solicitations,  129.  Ravages  Attica,  130.  His 
death,  134. 

Marnage,  the  obligations  and  ceremonies  of,  during 
the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  28.  Conjugal  affection, 
29. 

Matutiut,  a  Perrian  general,  killed  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Athenians,  132. 

Mdtquet,  why  worn  by  performers  on  the  Grecian 
theatre,  353. 

MauvUlonf  Miqor,  his  proposed  correction  of  Xeno- 
phon  examined,  290.  (Mrfe.) 

Meantre,  its  use  in  regulating  the  rhjrthm  of  ancient 
music,  70.    The  great  varieties  of,  ib. 

Mechamad  arts,  sUte  of,  in  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  31. 

Medea  carried  into  Greece  by  the  Argonauts,  16. 

Megabazus,  the  Persian  general,  raises  the  siege  of- 
Memphis,  155.  Reduces  the  Grecian  army  in  Pto- 
sopis  to  capitulation,  ib. 

Megaerwnj  of  Abdera,  his  remark  on  the  rapacity  of 
Xenes's  Persian  army,  116.  (JVote.) 

Megalopolis^  the  eity  of,  founded,  338. 

Megara^  quarrel  between  that  state  and  Athens,  186. 
(Note,)    Invaded  by  Pericles.  191. 

MelammUf  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  72. 

MeUudhUf  king  of  Messenia,  dispossessed  by  the 
Heraclide,  34.    Becomes  king  of  AtticSf'ib. 

Mdody  of  the  Grecian  music,  70.  Distinctions  under 
this  head,  ib.  Connection  between  that  of  lan- 
guage and  that  of  music,  ib. 

AfoEoc,  island  of,  described,  217.  Conference  be- 
tween lAthens  and  Melos,  ib.  Reduction  of  Meloa, 
219. 

Mdodle^  Genera),  account  of  his  model  of  the  seats 
of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  galleys,  62.  {Nate,) 

ATcmpAis,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  relieved 
by  Megabazus,  155. 

ilfeneZaiM,  his  marriage  with  Helen  of  Sparta,  21. 
Who  is  seduced  from  him  by  Pkris,  ib.  Animates 
the  Grecian  states  to  revenge  his  cause,  ib. 

AfetMnto,  described,  4a   The  people,  ib.    Causes  of 
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tt»  war  Willi  Sputa,  49.  Anpheia  aeised  by  the 
Spartans,  M.  And  the  coontrj  plundered,  ib.  An 
udeciaive  battle  with  the  Spartana,  S&.  The 
Mesaeniana  retire  to  Ithome,  ib.  Ithome  reduced, 
53.  Severe  tenna  impceed  bj  the  Spartans,  ib.  Re- 
volt against  the  Spartana,  ib.  BaUle  of  Dene,  A5. 
SuecMsful  exploits  against  the  Spaitana,  ib.  Ar- 
istomenes  defeated,  57.  Diaastroos  end  of  the 
aecond  Messenian  war,  60.  The  third  Messenian 
war,  157.  The  Messenians  driven  from  Greece  by 
the  Spartans,  277.    Measen^  rebuilt  bj  Epaminon- 

Messina,  city  of;  founded,  60. 

MeUxphyncM  of  Arialptle,  account  of,  466. 

Me(Ayiiuui  taken  by  Calliciatidaa,  255. 

JlfuJea,batdeof,m 

JIfilefus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  besieged  by  the  Peniana,  101. 
la  taken,  103.    BatUe  0^241. 

Military  discipline  of  the  Grecians,  106.  Of  the  Ftor- 
aiana,  107. 

JIftZtittlei,  king  of  Caidia,  recommenda  cutting  olT 
the  retreat  of  Darius  Hystaspes  from  Scythia,  97. 
Retires  to  Athens,  ib.  Advises  the  Athenians  to 
risk  a  battle  with  the  Penian  invaders,  106.  Obtains 
the  sole  conunand  of  the  Athenian  forces,  107.  Dis- 
position of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ib. 
Honoun  bestowed  on  him  after  this  victory,  109. 
Is  vested  with  the  command  of  the  fleet,  ib.  His 
motive  for  besieging  Pares,  ib.  Cause  of  his  failure, 
ib.    His  death,  lb. 

MHUm,  his  description  of  the  Grecian  mode  of  mareh- 
iog  to  battle,  216.  (iVbCe.)  . 

Afmmu,  the  statue  of,  fonned  by  Phidias,  179,  250. 
Anniveisary  of  the  Plynteria,  bow  observed,  ib. 

Jtftnof,  the  elder,  his  history  and  character,  18. 

,  the  second,  his  character,  18.    Hia  generosity 

to  Theseus,  ib. 

Mmofotcr,  the  &bulous  accounts  of,  exploded,  18. 

Money,  iron,  the  use  of,  introduced  in  Sparu  by  Ly- 
curaua,  43. 

MoraUf  Plato^a  doctrine  concemine,  368.  Causes  of 
the  diversity  of  moral  character,  364. 

Motynaciant,  the  aingular  structure  of  their  habita- 
tions, 294. 

Music,  that  of  Greece  described,  68.  Why  intro- 
duced at  the  public  ^ames,  ib.  Its  extent,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  it  waa  applied,  ib.  Causes  of 
Its  perfection,  ib.  Melody  oi^  69.  Connection 
between  the  melody  of  langua^  and  of  muaic,  70. 
Counterpoint  not  underrtood  oy  the  Greeka,  71. 
(Nate,)  Influence  of  the  muaical  contests  at  the 
public  gamea,  80.  Ita  extensive  influence  over 
mankind,  353.  State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  464. 

Myctde,  battle  of;  135. 

moena.  town  o^  destroyed  by  the  Anivea,  159. 

JkfyroiudBt,  the  Athenian  general,  deraata  the  The- 
oans  near  Tanagra,  159. 

MvAology  of  the  Greeks  justified  by  iwpular  belief; 
23.  Compared  with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
ib.  The  powerful  effects  of,  asserted,  in  opposi- 
tion to  late  inquiries,  24.  Attempts  to  derive  the 
Grecian  mythologjr  fhun  more  remote  aouroes, 
hitherto  unsucoesuul,  ib.  Philosophical  deduction 
of;  25.  Moral  tendency  of;  26.  The  abuaea  of;  un- 
known during  the  heroic  agea,  ib.  Its  inflnenoe 
on  the  politiial  state  of  Greece,  27. 

MytOene,  capital  of  Lesbos,  besimd  fay  the  Atheni- 
ana,  195.  Surrenders,  196.  Narrow  escape  of 
the  inhabitants,  19a    The  citj  demoliahed,  ib. 

N 

Nature,  one  universal  system  of;  470. 

NaupactuM,  a  settlement  granted  there  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  Spartan  Helots  and  Messeniana,  157. 
Assists  the  Atnenians  in  the  Peloponneaian  war, 
203, 207.  The  Messenians  of  Naupactua  driven 
out  of  Greece  by  the  Spartans,  277. 

NavigaiMin  generally  applied  by  the  early  Greeki  to 
piratical  purposes,  15. 


jVeardbtis,  his  famooa  voyage  finm  the  month  of  (he 
Indua  to  that  of  the  Enphralea,  453. 

Nebros  of  Cos,  undertakes  the  cure  of thepestilence 
in  the  Araphictyooic  army  before  Crissa,  64. 
Poisons  the  water  that  suppUed  the  city,  65. 

NeabuU,  a  Parian  damsel  beloved  by  Archilochns, 
her  unhappy  fate,  74. 

Nioerahu  and  his  son  pot  to  death  by  th*  thirty  ty- 
ranu  of  Athena,  263. 

Nichcmackut  betraya  the  operetiona  of  the  Atfaeni- 
ana  in  BcBotia  to  the  Spartana,  208. 

iVtcaos  of  Athens,  his  character,  206.  Reduces  the 
island  Cythera,  208.  Accomplishes  a  peace  vrith 
Sparta,  212.  Opposes  die  Sicilian  expedition,  881. 
His  stratagem  to  deceive  the  Syracoaana,  2S7. 
Defeats  them  in  battle,  228.  He  preparea  for  ano- 
ther campaign,  ib.  His  armament  reinforced,  229. 
Applies  to  Athens  for  farther  assistance,  230.  Ar^ 
rival  of  Demoethenea  with  a  fleet,  232.  b  defeat- 
ed in  a  general  engagement,  ib.  I^eparea  for 
another  sea  fight,  234.  His  addreaa  to  hia  de- 
sponding troops,  236.  His  pradent  order  of  re- 
treat, ib.  Is  haraased  by  the  enemy,  ib.  Surren- 
ders himself  and  his  men  to  Gylippos,  238.  Is  pot 
to  death,  ib. 

NidoM,  the  Athenian  painter,  hia  chief  excellanee, 
and  principal  worka,  357. 

NicottraUa  commands  the  Athenian  squadron  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Coreyra,  200.  Hia  judicious  con- 
duct in  an  engagement  with  the  raoponneaian 
fleet  at  Coreyra,  ib. 

iViflfts,  the  acnlptnred  group  of;  deaciibed,  180. 


Odt,  in  Grecian  poetry,  the  characteriatica  of;  78. 
Their  want  of  the  accompanimenta  of  muaie  and 
dancing,  ib. 

O^ffuwi,  deacription  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  there, 
158.  The  city  of,  aeized  by  the  Arcadiana,  who 
oelebrste  the  gamea,  346.  The  Olympic  treaaore 
plundered,  ib.    The  temple  restored  to  the  Elians, 

Q{ym/»a«,  sister  of  Aribbas  king  of  Epiraa,  her  firrt 
introduction  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  773.  Is  marri- 
ed to  him,  ib.  Her  reaentmentat  Philip'a  infidelity, 
422.    Is  reconciled  to  him,  ib 

Olympic  games,  tho  origin  of,  traced,  38.  Thit  hnme- 
diate  causes  of  their  establishment,  39.  Nature  of 
this  institution,  a^  its  important  oonsequenoea,  40. 
Inquiry  into  the  physical  effects  of  the  gamea,  78. 

OfvnMtis,  strength  and  power  attained  by  that  city, 
315.  Brave  resistance  made  by,  against  the  Spar- 
tans, 317.  Is  reduced  by  Polybiades,  3ia  Revival 
of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  371.  Philip  invades 
Olynthus,  384.    He  besieges  and  takea  the  dty, 


OnomarcAHs  conducts  the  retreat  of  the  Phodan 
army,  after  the  death  of  Philomelus,  376.  Is  cho- 
sen ceneral,  and  renews  the  war,  377.  Is  defeated 
and  killed  by  Philip,  378. 

Orades,  Grecian,  origin  of  the,  traced,  37.  Causes 
which  gave  celebrity  to  that  at  Delphi,  38.  Doubt- 
fbl  reaponses  of,  115. 

Oratory,  how  corrapted  in  the  age  of  Akxander  the 
Great,  463. 

Orcftonenus,  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Th^ana,  346. 

Orpheui  engages  m  the  Aigonautic  expedition,  16. 

Ostracism,  m  the  Athenian  law,  explained,  110, 165. 
On  what  occasion  laid  aside,  244.  (Note.) 

Otkryades,  the  Spartan,  stoiy  of,  89. 

Oxyartes  defends  the  Sogdian  for 
aDder,444.    b  reduced,  445. 


Paches  reduces  Mytilen^  197.    His  character,  and 

unfortunate  end,  199. 
Paonia,  ia  overrun  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  370. 
Pagondas,  a  Theban  general,  defeata  the  Athenians 

at  Delinm,  208. 
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Famtimg,  rtate  o(  in  Greece,  at  the  dote  of  the  ao- 
csial  war  of  Athem^  356.  Gremt  expreanon  in  the 
Girecian  perfonnances,  358.  Colounnff,  ib.  Clair 
olMcure,  lb.  State  of)  in  the  age  of  Atezander  the 
Great,  464    DecUnea  aoon  after  hia  death,  465. 

Pama^ybu,  the  painter  of  Sicyon,  aome  aocoont  of, 

PoncraftwR,  in  the  ancient  gjnmaatic  ezerdaea,  ex- 
plained, 67. 
Parental  affection,  very  ardent  doring  the  heroic  agea 

of  Greece,  89. 
PariBt  aon  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  hia  character,  21. 

Sedaeea  and  cairiea  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Hene- 

]au8,ib. 
Parmano,  and  his  son  Fhilotas,  remariu  on  their 

deaths,  46a  (Note.) 
PanpamiatUt  this  chain  of  monntaina  paaaed  by 

Alexander  the  Great,  44a 
Paro§,  ialand  oC  excellenoes  of  the  maiUe  there,  105. 

(Note.)    The  island  relieved  from  the  anna  of  Mil- 

tiade8,109. 
ParrhagiU8f  the  Ephesian  painter,  his  great  power  of 


f  a  class  of  inhabitants  in  Sparta,  54.  Con- 
spue  with  the  Helots,  ib.  Form  a  settlement  at 
Tarentum,  ib. 

PosfioM,  human,  Plato^s  doctrine  of,  363.  Are  dis- 
eases of  the  mind,  accordina  to  the  Stoics,  473. 
How  analysed  by  Epicurus,  474. 

Pofroofef,  his  principal  excellence  as  a  scolpCor,  874. 
,  the  PhUasian,  his  speech  at  Athens  in 
fiivour  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  Spaita,  334. 
Assists  at  a  renewal  of  it,  336. 

PouaBiiMf  commands  the  Greeks  sent  aninst  Mar- 
donios,  i31.  Dissensions  in  his  army,  138.  Battle 
of  Plauea,  133.  Takes  Byzantium,  150.  His  treach- 
erous application  to  Xerxes,  ib.  b  recalled,  151. 
His  d«ith,  ib. 

,  opposes  the  operations  of  Lysander 
against  Thrasybulns,  in  the  Pireus,  267.  Peace  of 
Athens  effected  by  his  negotiations,  ib.  His  death, 
304. 

usurps  the  crown  of  Maoedon,  366.  Is  dis- 


pkced  by  Iphicrates,  367. 

PeUkiatf  of  Corcyra,  assassinated  in  the  senate- 
house,  199. 

PeUugi  and  Hellenes  distinguished,  12. 

PeUa,  the  capital  of  Macedon,  its  situation  described, 

Pdopidae^  his  birth  and  character,  318.  Restores 
the  democratical  government  of  Thebes,  320. 
Hononia  conferred  on  him  by  the  Thebans,  323. 
Cooamands  the  'Rieban  Band  at  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  327.  is  joined  with  Epaminondas  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Theban  army  sent  againat  the  Spar- 
tans, 93Z.  U  intimidated  at  the  censure  or  his 
conduct,  336.  Is  sent  with  an  army  to  settle  the 
a&irs  of  Thessaly,  339.  Establishes  Perdiccas  on 
the  throne  of  Maoedon,  ib.  b  treacherously  seiz- 
ed bf  Alexander  king  of  Thessaly,  ib.  His  intei^ 
view  with  queen  Tneb^,  340.  ConverBation  be- 
tween him  and  Alexander,  ib.  b  aent  to  negotiate 
at  the  court  of  Persia,  ib.  Hia  propoaals  accepted, 
341.  The  ratification  of  bit  trea^  refused  by  the 
Grecian  states,  ib.  His  expedition  to  Thessalv, 
345.  b  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalc,  ib. 
Honours  j»id  to  his  memorr,  ib. 

Pdoponneaum  war,  origin  and  history  of  the,  181 — 


Ptioponnesuet  first  settled  by  Pelops,  13.  How  peo- 
pled by  Grecian  colonies,  14.  The  country  de- 
scribed, 19.  b  seized  fay  the  Heraclide,  34.  State 
of,  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  61. 

Pdope,  his  settlement  in  Greece,  13. 

PentathloHf  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises  ex- 
plained, 67. 

Perdiccas,  king  9^  Macedon^repares  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  Athenians,  209.  Refuses  the  propo- 
sal of  ArribcuB,  210. 

Pericles,  flourishing  state  of  the  polite  arts  in  Athens 
during  his  time,  147.  Influence  of  his  ambition  and 


policy  over  the  Athenian  state.  154.  Extends  the 
power  of  Athens,  159.  His  character,  160.  His 
popularity,  ib.  Parallel  between  him  and  Cimon, 
lb.  Completes  the  democratic  ffovemment  of 
Athens,  166.  Encourages  Aristopnanes,  and  other 
writers  of  the  ancient  comedy,  f73.  His  attach- 
ment to  Aspasia,  175.  Becomes  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  178*.  Summons  deputies  from  all 
the  Grecian  republics  to  Athens,  lol.  Clamours 
excited  against  him,  188.  His  accusation  and  de- 
fence, ib.  Advises  the  Peloponnesian  war,  189. 
He  invades  Megara,  191.  His  magnanimity  on  oc- 
casion of  the  plague  at  Athens,  192.  His  unsuc* 
cessful  naval  ex^dition  to  the  Pelojponnesus,  ib. 
His  reply  to  the  clamours  raised  against  him,  and 
last  advice,  193.    His  death  and  character,  ib. 

Persia,  rise  of  the  power  of  that  kingdom,  86.  De- 
scription of  the  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  ib. 
The  causes  of  the  Persian  grandeur,  ib.  Reduces 
the  states  of  Lower  Asia,  v2.  Assjrria  conquered, 
94.  E^pt  conquered,  95.  Religion  of  the  Per- 
sians, ibT  Their  msnnere,  96.  Vigorous  measures 
to  reduce  the  lonians,  102.  Three  distinct  periods 
into  which  the  invasion  of  Greece  mavbe  divided, 
104.  The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Alardonius,  ib. 
Invasion  of  Attica  by  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  ib. 
Battle  of  Marathon,  107.  Preparations  of  Xerxes 
for  another  invasion  of  Greece,  112.  Number  of  his 
forces,  ib.  Battle  of  Thermopylae^  19.  Disasten 
attending  the  Persian  fleet,  120.  FliBt  sea-fight  at 
Aitemisram,  121.  The  second.  122.  Battle  of 
Salamis,  126.  Battle  of  Mycald,  135.  See  Mar- 
donms.  Character  of  Darius  Nothus  and  the  first 
acts  of  hw  reign,  239.  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrua  de- 
pute the  succession,  281.  Expedition  of  Cyrus 
mto  Upper  Asia,  283.  Battle  of  Cynaxa,  286. 
State  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  the  era  of  Alexan- 
der's eastern  expedition,  427.  Deliberationa  of 
the  Persian  aatrapa,  ib.  Battles  of  the  Granicus, 
of  Issus,  and  of  Arbeb,  428, 434. 440.  Death  of 
Darius,  443.  The  government  of  Peraia  intrusted 
to  Peucestas,  455. 

Perintkus,  obstinate  defence  of  that  city  againat 
Philip  of  Macedon,  408. 

Peripaietics,  appellation  at,  whence  derived,  467. 
Their  tenets,  ib. 

PersepifUs,  the  royal  palace  of,  bqmt  by  Alexander 
the  great,  442. 

Peucestas  made  governor  of  Persia,  455. 

Phalanx,  Grecian,  described,  106.  Not  instituted  by 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  369. 

Phalans.  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  his  history,  143. 
(Note.) 

P/udeucus,  commander  of  the  Athenian  mercenaries, 
disobeys  orders,  and  seizes  Nicea,  395.  The  die- 
asters  of  him  and  his  followers,  397. 

Phanue,  commander  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  removed 
by  Asesilaus  in  favour  of  Pisander,  308. 

Phamtwazus,  conmiands  the  Persian  fleet,  307.  Ob- 
tains the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  in  marriage,  309. 

Pharsahu,  wise  administration  of  Polydarous  ihae, 
329.  Jason  declared  captaui  general  of  the  city, 
330. 

PkaeeHs,  city  of,  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian 
commander,  153. 

Phat^bts  renews  the  sacred  war,  379. 

Pher<B,  great  authority  of  Jason  there,  329.  See 
JoMn,  and  Alexander. 

Phidias,  description  of  his  statue  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia,  158.  Is  patronised  by  Pericles.  r78.  His 
most  distinguished  performances,  ib.  His  statna 
of  Minerva,  179.  His  accusation  and  banishment, 
188.    His  principal  scholars,  274. 

Philip,  afterward  king  of  Macedon^b  carried  as  a 
hostage  to  Thebes  by  Pelopidas,  367.  His  educa- 
tion, and  early  transactions,  ib  His  return  to 
Macedon,  ib.,  368.  Is  declared  king  of  Macedon, 
368.  His  kind  treatment  of  his  prisoners,  369.  Hb 
treaty  with  the  Athenians,  ib.  His  militanr  insti- 
tutions, ib.  He  conquers  Psonia,  370.  His  mo- 
tives for  attacking  the  Hlyrians,  ib.    Defeata  and 
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kilb  BardyUu,  ib.  Hii  raotives  for  ittackiflf  Am- 
phipolis,  371.  Hifl  intriffQes  at  AtHeiu  and  Olyn- 
thus,  ib.  Beaie^  Amuiipoln,  979.  Takes,  and 
annexes  this  city  to  Macedon,  ib.  INiraues  hu 
conquests  in  Thnce,  ib.  Talies  possession  of  the 
rold  mines  at  Crenida,  373.  His  advantaMous  set- 
tlement of  the  aiiaira  of  Thessalj,  ib.  His  mar- 
riage with  Olrmpias,  ib.  Birth  or  his  son  Alexan- 
der, 374.  I^  prosperitj,  ib.  Hk  impeiketrable 
policy,  ib.  His  military  operations  in  Thrace,  377. 
Defeats  Lycophron  and  Onomarchos,  378.  He  is 
opposed  at  the  straits  of  Thermopyls  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 379.  Dissembles  his  ambition,  381.  His 
▼ices,  382.  His  intrigues  at  Eubtsa,  384.  Inrades 
theOlynthian  territory,  ib.  Besieges  Olyntbus,  386. 
Takes  that  city,  389.  Celebrates  the  festiTsl  of  the 
Muses  at  Dium,  ib.  His  naval  depredations  on 
Attica,  390.  He  seizes  Eubcna,  ib.  His  address  in 
gaining  partisans  among  the  Athenians,  ib.  His 
rapid  successes  in  Greece,  392.  His  reception  and 
treatment  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  ib.  His 
embassy  to  Athens,  394.  Receives  a  third  embassy 
from  Athens,  ib.  His  reply  to  the  Theban  ambas- 
sadors, 396.  Corrupts  and  deludes  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  ib.  His  flattering  letter  to  the  Athe- 
nians, ib.  Is  vested  with  the  custody  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphi  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  398. 
His  stern  letter  to  the  Athenians,  399.  Honours 
decreed  to  him  by  the  Anrphiciyonic  council,  ib. 
Evacuates  Greece,  400.  His  expedition  to  Illyria, 
401.  AndtoThcssaly,ib.  Undertakes  to  protect 
the  Peloponnesians  acainst  the  oppressions  of 
Sparta,  402.  Attacks  the  Spartan  territoriea,  404. 
Settles  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  ib.  His  mode- 
ration on  receiving  insults  at  Corinth,  405.  Extends 
the  bounds  of  Epirus,  and  seizes  the  Hallonesus, 
ib.  His  letter  to  the  Athenians,  ib.  Siege  of 
Perinthus,  408.  Defeats  and  kills  Diopeithes,  409. 
Restores  the  convoy  of  provisions  seized  by  Amyn- 
tas,  ib.  Attempts  to  surprise  Byzantium,  410.  Ib 
invited  to  the  assistance  of  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia, 
411.  His  expedition  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of 
Atheas,  412.  His  life  saved  by  his  son  Alexander, 
413.  He  is  appointed  ^neral  of  the  Amphicty- 
ons,  ib.  A  review  of  his  difficulties  at  this  time, 
ib.  Employs  Antiphon  to  bom  the  Athenian 
docks,  414.  Is  applied  to  bv  the  Amphictyons  to 
punish  the  Amphisseans,  41d.  Takes  the  city  of 
Amphiasa,  ib.  Seizes  Elatea,  417.  Encamps  his 
army  on  the  plain  of  Cheronea,  418.  Defeats  the 
conjederated  Greeks,  ib.  His  levity  on  viewing 
(he  field  of  battle,  419.  His  moderate  use  of  vic- 
tory, ib.  Causes  of  his  different  treatment  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  ib.  Nature  and  extent  of  his 
authority  in  Greece,  421.  Is  appointed  general  of 
the  Grecian  confederacy  against  Peraia,  422.  Quar- 
rels with  his  queen  and  his  son  Alexander,  ib.  Is 
assassinated,  ib.    His  character,  ib. 

Philip  the  Arcamanian,  physician  to  Alexander  the 
Grezft,  Alexander's  confidence  in  him,  433. 

PhUippopoliit,  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  401. 

PhUocleSj  associate  of  Conon  in  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  his  character,  257.  Instance  of 
his  presumption  and  cruelty,  259.  Is  taken  prison- 
er by  Lyaander,  ib.    And  put  to  death,  ib. 

PhSomdutf  the  Phocian,  instigates  his  countrymen 
to  withstand  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, 375.  Seizes  the  temple  of  Delphi,  376.  Em- 
ploys the  sacred  treasure  in  raising  mercenaries, 
lb.    His  defeat  and  desperate  end,  ib. 

PMlosapkuy  rise  and  decline  o^  at  Athens,  168.  State 
of,  at  the  close  of  the  social  war  of  Athens,  356. 
State  of,  in  the  m  of  Alexander  the  Great,  466. 
Tenets  of  the  Peripatetics,  467.  Estimate  of 
Aristotle's  philosophy,  470.  Tenets  of  the  Stoics, 
ib.  Philosophy  of  Epicurus,  474.  That  of  Pynrho, 
475. 

PhliuSy  republic  ot,  takes  anns  at  the  renewal  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  215.  Is  subjected  by  the  Spar- 
tans, 315.    Fidelity  of  that  republic  to  Sparta,  344. 

Pkoema,  a  city  of  Ionia,  besieged  by  Harpagus  the 


Penian  geneFal,  93.    Is  deeeited  by  the  iahafai 
tants,  ib.    Vfbo  remove  to  Contea,  ib. 

Pkociofu  incur  the  censure  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  375.  They  resolve  to  witfastand  the  de- 
cree, ib.  They  seize  the  temple  of  Delplu,  ib 
Are  defeated  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  376. 
The  war  renewed  by  Onomarchus,  377.  The  Pho- 
cians  intimidated,  condemn  the  plunderers  of  the 
treasure  of  Delphi,  395.  Are  ajj^n  defeated  bj 
the  Thebans,  ib.  Are  deluded  mto  security  1^ 
Philip,  397.  Cruel  decree  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council  against  theni,  998.  Which  is  executed  by 
Fhilip^b.  The  fugitives  reoei^'ed  by  the  Athem- 
ans,  399.  PhilippopoUs  and  Cabyla  settled  with 
Phocian  captives  oy  Philip,  401. 

Phocian,  the  motives  of  his  conduct  in  reference  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  380.  Defeats  the  Macedonians 
and  Euboeana,  384.  Elxpels  the  Macedonians  from 
Eobma,  408.  Arrives  at  Byzantium  with  a  ftoet, 
and  saves  the  Thracian  cities,  410.  Is  vested  with 
the  supreme  command,  after  the  defeat  at  Chero- 
lUBa,  €20, 

Phabidas,  the  Spartan  general,  seises  the  citadel  of 
Thebes,  318.  Is  protected  by  Agesilaus,  ib.  Bk 
death}  322. 

Phcmiaans,  a  colony  of^  under  Cadmtis,  settled  at 
Thebes,  13.  Instructed  the  Greeks  in  navigation 
and  commerce,  14. 

Phrvgia,  invasion  of,  by  Agesilaus,  301.  Character 
of  tne  Phrygians,  ib. 

Phrynichus  preserves  the  Athenian  fleet  from  the 
superior  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians,  241.  Coun 
teracts  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades,  243.  Assisti 
in  oveitmning  the  democracy,  244.    His  death, 

Phynan,  the  Athenian,  his  embassy  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  391.    Ib  sent  again,  991. 

PhyUidoit  the  Theban,  his  character,  319.  Engages 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  ib. 

Pindar,  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  memoirs  oC  76l 
His  works,  77.  His  oharaoteristic  exCcdlence,  78. 
His  house  and  family  spared  by  Alexander  at  the 
demolition  of  Thebes,  426. 

Pirasut,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  boilt  and  fortified  by 
Themistodea,  149. 

Ptso,  cause  of  the  war  between  that  city  and  Elis, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  former,  157. 

Pitander,  his  conspiracy  aninst  the  deDM»cntical 
government  of  Athens,  243.  Proposes  the  sovem- 
ment  of  the  four  hundred.  245.  Is  defeated  at  sea, 
and  killed  by  Conon,  307. 

PisittnOut,  how  he  acquired  the  supreme  anthoiity 
at  Athens,  and  his  character,  99. 165. 

Pifo,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  hw  np». 
cious  treatment  of  Lysias,  263. 

PiUacM,  the  lawgiver  of  Mitvlen^  195. 

Plague  at  Athene,  account  of  the,  192. 

PleUaa,  battle  of,  133.  The  city  of;  sarprised  by  the 
Thebans,  189.  RecoYcred  by  a  ready  expedient  of 
the  inhabitants,  190.  Is  redooed  by  the  Spartans, 
194.  And  finailly  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
driven  into  exile,  323. 

Plato,  his  birth  and  education,  360.  Character  of 
his  works,  ib.  (Nate.)  His  travels,  and  settlement 
in  the  Academjr,  ib.  General  chancier  of  his  phi- 
losophy, ib.  IKfficuIty  of  explaining  and  abridsing 
his  doctrines,  361.  ms  great  views,  ib.  His  theo- 
loj^,  ib.  His  doctrine  of  ideas,  ib.  His  morale 
3^.  His  account  of  the  origin  of  human  know- 
ledge, ib.  Of  the  powers  of  perception  and  intel 
lect,  363.  Ofthe  passions,  ib.  Of  virtue,  ib.  His 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  364.  His  republic,  ib. 
His  genius  and  character,  ib.  Compared  with 
Socrates,  ib. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  how  analyxed  by  Epiounis,  474. 

Pliny,  his  advice  to  Maximus,  162.  (Note.)  Remarks 
on  his  accounts  ofthe  Grecian  #tisis,  356.  (Nate.) 
357.  (Nate,)    358.  (Note.)    ib.  (Note.) 

Pbdarck,  his  account  of  the  operations  of  the  laws 
of  LycuTffus  at  Sparta,  43.  His  character  of  And 
phon,843.  (Nate,) 


nisBx» 
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Poelry,  and  muwc,  earlv  conneeled,  68.  Ascribes 
wooderfol  power  to  the  GvMian  masio,  71.  Cir* 
cunutancoi  that  improved  the  GBacian  pcMtiy,  72. 
Satire,  how  introduced,  73.  Elogy*  ib.  The  ode, 
77.  Influence  of  the  poetioalcoateita  at  the  poblie 
games,  79.  State  of,  m  the  age  of  Alesaiider  the 
Great.  464. 

Polamrchmt  the  biothor  of  Lyaaa,  poisoeed  faj  the 
thirty  tyvants  of  Ath^ia,  363. 

F4i2Zw,  the  Soaztan  admira],  defeated  bj  the  Atheni- 
ana  near  NaioCf  338. 

POybiadeM,  the  Spartan  general,  rednees  the  city  of 

Pdymutt  hie  erroneooi  lepcoMntatioBe  of  the  Athe- 
nian fawtory,  163.  (NoU,) 
Pohfokanij  the  BTeaeniao,  how  defrauded  by  Eu- 

•phnuatneLBced8monian,49.  Fatal  oonsaqnencea 

of  this  tnuiMCtion,  fiO. 
PcUfcliUUf  hia  great  ihall  in  stataai^,  866. 
PofyiamMi,  his  wise  adminiatraUon  in  Phanalos, 

3aQ.    Conference  between  him  and  Jaeon  of  Fbo- 

iB,  ib.    Procures  for  J«son  the  supreme  eoamiand 

ofThessaly,330. 
Porus,  king,  dispntea  the  passage  of  Aleiander  the 

Great  over  the  Hydaspes,  460.    He  is  defeated, 

451.    b  reinstated  by  Alexander,  452.    Obtains  all 

Alexander's  Indian  acqoisitioiis,  ib. 
Potidaot  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  assisted  by 

the  Corinthians,  186.    Is  reduced,  194. 
PraxUdeB,  his  great  skill  in  statuary,  866.    His  two 

statues  of  Venus,  ib. 
Praem,  king  of  Troy,  his  history,  20. 
Pmaiyt  judicial  decisions  o^  during  the  herdo  ages 

of  Greece,  87. 
Pro$€pig,  the  Grecian  army  besieged  there  by  Me- 

gabacns,  the  PerHsa  general,  W.    The  Grecians 

capitulate,  ib. 
Protogenef,  the  palnter^patronised  by  Apelles,  464. 
PtammenUu*,  king  of  Egypt,  reduced  by  Camt^yses 

king  of  Persia,  96. 
PsyUaiea,  iskuid  of,  oeeapied  by  the  flower  of  the 

Persian  infentrr  previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamis, 

186.    Where  thmr  are  ent  to  pieces  bytheOreeks, 

187. 
PyliM,  fortified  bvDemoathenes,  204.    Attaeko^by 

the  Snartana,  806. 
Pvrgomeif  his  eminenee  as  an  engraver  on  gems,  464. 
rarAo^  aecooat  of  his  philosophy,  476. 
lykagormt  his  history,  141.    Cause  of  the  fehnhwa 

relations  of  his  traveis,  ibu    His  acquisitions  in 

Egypt,  ib.    Hb  definition  of  a  philosopher,  142. 

Is  highly  honoured  in  Italy,  ib.    His  manner  of 

life,  ib.    Effeels  a  reformation  in  the  manners  of 

the  citizens  of  Crotona,  143.    Forms  his  disciples 

into  an  exolusive  secMty,  ib.    His   politics,  ib. 

His  morality,  ib.    His  system  of  education,  144. 

His  roles  for  the  conduct  of  his  disciples,  ib. 

Conformity  of  these  with  the  institntions  of  Lycur- 

gUB,  ib.    Origin  of  the  fictions  concerning  him,  ib. 

His  death,  145.    His  disciples  in  Bfagna  Orocia 

destreyed,  146. 
Pylkiat  the  priestess  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  her  mode 

of  delivering  the  oracles  there,  88. 
PyUmn  games,  description  of  the,  66. 
iVftoe  of  Byiantinm,  his  character  and 

from  PhiUp  of  Maoedon  to  Athens,  406. 


Remid,  m^or,  ascertains  the  place  where  Alexnnder 
the  Great  crossed  the  Indus,  449.  (NoU.)  His  ac- 
count of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Alexander's  con- 
«|uests,463.  (Tioie.) 

Resignation,  the  Stoical  doctrine  oi^  473. 

Rhoaaodi$U  of  the  Greeks,  their  high  authority  and 
influence  on  society,  78. 

Rhegium  settled  by  Greeks,  54, 60. 

Rhythm  of  ancient  music,  how  re(|ulated,  70. 

RdmanSf  their  religion  mere  plagiarism  from  that  of 


the  Grseks,  86.  (Ntte,)  fiend  deputies  to  Athens, 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  Solon's  laws,  168.  (iVofs.;  Di^ 
fereece  between  the  Roman  and  Athenian  aovem* 
Bients,  161.  (Note.)  Concnier  the  western  division 
of  Ahnander's  empire,  462. 

JZotMseoac,  Jean  Jaqoes,  his  system  of  education,  144. 
{Note.) 

Ramna,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  taken  prisoner  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  manied  by  bun^  445. 

8 

Saond  band  of  Thebans,  aeooont  of,  386. 

Sacted  war,  oiigin  and  principal  events  of  the,  63 

Sacred  war  against  the  Fhooans,  history  of,  375. 
Sagetf  the  seven,  peculiariy  distinguished  among  the 

Greek  philosopherB,  168. 
Seiio/thia^  a  Spartan  ceneral,  woba  to  the  relief  of 

Mytilen^,  besieged  by  the  Auismans,  196.    Is  put 

to  death  by  the  Athenians,  198. 
Sakmiie,  sea  engagement  off  that  island,  186. 
iSomos,  favoured  1^  the  Persians,  108.    Revolt  of  the 

Athenian  troops  there,  845.    Is  reduced  by  Lysan- 

der,868. 
Sana,  acanal  cut  throogh  tfie  isthmus  oif  by  Xerxes, 

113. 
^^andonts,  his  pradent  adrice  to  Crowns  king  of  Ly- 

dia,88. 
Samla  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great, 

SardantqnbtSf  king  of  Assyria,  his  tomb  described, 
438. 

Sardia,  battle  of,  between  Cvnis  and  Crcntus,  88. 
The  dty  taken  by  Cjrras,  90.  Is  retaken  and  de- 
stroyed b^  the  Athenians,  101.  But  instantly  re- 
covered, ib. 

Satire,  in  poetry,  origin  of,  accounted  for,  73. 

Satynu,  tne  phiyer,  signal  instance  of  his  friendship 
for  ApoHophanes,  3W).  {Note,) 

Sdnuiet,  sute  of,  anring  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
31. 

Sdome,  dty  of,  reduced  1^  the  Athenians^  and  the 
inhabitanta  massacred,  817. 


Seutptunf  Greek,  the  most  celebrated  monuments 
of,  pointed  out,  178.    Characteristic  excellence  of| 

Scjjoias  of  Scion4,  discovofs  the  Persian  stratagems 
to  thA  commander  of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Aitemi- 
sium,  181. 

Scykde,  in  the  Spartan  laws,  explained,  151. 

Soidhee,  a  Thradan  adventurer,  takes  the  troops 
under  Xenophon  into  his  service,  296.  Conducts 
them  after  a  feast  to  instant  action,  896.  Recovers 
his  hereditaiy  dominions  by  their  assistance,  ib. 
His  mgmtitode,  ib. 

Sieify,  oolonixation  of,  by  Grecians,  138.  Revoludons 
fai  that  island,  819.  A  general  congress  of  the 
states  of^  890.  Destruction  of  Leontium,  ib.  Siege 
of  Syracuse,  886.  Miserable  retreat  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 835.  How  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of 
GrecianpoliticB, 877.  Is  invaded  1^  the  Uerthasi- 
nians,  ^lo.  Their  excessive  eraelties  towards  the 
nihabitants,  ib.  The  island  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  Roman  province,  881. 

SidmUf  his  character,  and  the  important  enterprise 
he  was  entrasted  with  by  ThemiBtoclee,  186.  His 
second  eommiBsion  to  Xerxes,  128. 

Sieyon,  the  goverament  of,  usurped  by  Enphron,  S48L 
A  school  of  painting  formed  there,  357. 

StHope,  its  situation,  and  by  whom  built,  298. 

<$csfy,  account  of  the  profligate  dob  of,  at  Athens,  iSO 

Socud  war  of  Athens,  history  of  the,  354. 

Society,  the  narrow  sphere  of  human  faculties  and 
nnrsohs,  in  the  infancy  of,  11.  An  idea  of  property 
m  land,  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  steps  in  the 
progress  of,  13.  Political,  during  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,  a  review  of,  S7.  The  reciprocal  obli- 
gations of;  unfokled  by  utility,  88. 

Socratea  detects  the  arts  of  the  Sophists,  170.  His 
education  and  character,  ib.  His  philosophy,  171. 
b  assisted  by  the  tragic  poets,  ib.    His  views 
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conatmeled  bj  the  writtn  of  dM  old  eomady,  ITS. 
b  ledaced  fay  the  vta  of  AfpstUu  175.  Attooh- 
'  ment  between  him  and  Alcibiades,S13.  Coodeouii 
the  eipedition  to  Sicily,  8Sa  Oppoeei  the  iirei^ 
W  condemnation  of  the  admirali  accnaed  for  mie- 
condnct  at  Arj^naaB.  S67.  The  prindpal  canaea 
of  bia  proaeciition,969.  Hia  defence,  STD.  la  con- 
Qemnc^271.  He  refoaei  to  eaca|»e  from  priaon, 
S78.  Wm  eonrenation  with  hia  fHenda  on  the  laat 
day  of  hia  life,  ih.  ICa  declared  motiTe  for  writing 
a  hymn  to  Apollo,  27Sw  Hia  opinion  of  anieideL 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  aoul,  ib.  b  warned 
to  die,  273.  Hia  death,  ibi  The  Atheniana  honour 
hia  memory,  874.  Hia  principal  diadplea  and  fiU- 
lowers,  ib.    FhikMophna  who  miarepreaented  hia 


Stionot  Athena reatorea  and  improyea  the  inadtu- 
tiona  of  Theaeua,  G8b  Animatea  the  Arapbictyonie 
oowicil  to  reven^  the  violation  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi.  64.  AdTiaea  the  conaeemtion  of  the  Cirr- 
bean  ]Main  to  fhlfil  the  oracle,  65.  Hia  oooTerM^ 
tion  with  CroBaoa  king  of  Lydia,  85.  Hia  aummaiy 
of  hnman  life,  ib.  Aelievea  the  Atheniana  flrom 
the  bwB  of  Draco,  168.  Hia  exalted  charaoter,  ib. 
Hia  regoktiona  conoeming  nropert^,  163.  New 
modek  the  gOTemment,  ib.  Hia  inaututiona  auited 
to  the  timea,  ib.  Hia  diriaion  of  the  citiiena,  iK 
Hia  ayatem  of  education,  165. 

ScjpkiiU  of  Greece,  hiatory  of  the,  169. 

Sotidegf  the  Corinthian  deputy  at  Sparta,  hk  apeech, 
100. 

Sparta,  Ljrcofgna  driven  from  thence,  40.  The  prin- 
cipal oqecta  of  hia  legialation,  41.  Inatitntion  of 
the  ephori,  and  nature  of  their  office,  4S.  Lawa 
concennnx  property,  ib.  The  uae  of  iron  money 
introduced,  43.  Reyiew  of  Spartan  mannera,  44 — 
47.  Cauaea  which  undenmned  the  feliciQr  of 
Sparta,  47.  Deacription  of  Laeonia,  48.  The 
people,  ib.  How  Sparta  gained  the  aaoendancy 
over  the  other  dtiea  in  Laoonta.  49.  Canaea  of  the 
war  with  Meaaenia,  ib.  Tlie  Spartana  aeiae  Am- 
pbeia,  50.  And  ravage  the  country,  ib.  Indeoi- 
aive  battle  with  the  Meaaeniana,  61.  End  of  the 
fint  Mesaenian  war,  53.  Origin  of  the  Pluthenia, 
04.  Conspiracy  with  the  Helota,  ib.  Revolt  of  the 
Meaaeniana,  ib.  Battle  of  DerB,  55.  The  Spartana 
commanded  by  the  oraole  to  aak  a  general  from 
Athena,  and  receive  the  poet  Tjrtaua,  ib.  TW 
tKua  animates  them  to  piuaoe  the  war,  56.  Ejid 
of  the-  second  Meaacnian  war,  60.  Inaolent  op- 
prassion  of  the  Mesaeniana,  68.  Alliance  with 
CroBaoa  kmgof  Lydia,  87.  State  o^  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Saidia,  89.  Deibat  of  the  Arsivea, 
ib.  Depndea  aent  to  obaerve  the  motiona  of  Cy  rua, 
98.  The  Spartana  endeavour  to  form  a  confederacy 
to  oheck  the  power  of  the  Atheniana,  99.  Domeadc 
diasensions  between  Cleomenea  and  Demaratua, 
112.  The  straits  of  Thennopyle  defended  by  king 
Leonidas,  116.  Speithies  and  Bulis  devote  them- 
aelvea  for  their  country,  ib.  The  atonement  re- 
fiiaed  by  Xerxes,  117.  Battle  of  Theimopvlc,  119. 
Address  of  the  Spartan  ambaasadors  to  the  Athe- 
niana, 129.  They  deaert  the  Atheniana,  130.  Re- 
monstrate with  the  Athenians  on  the  fortifying  of 
their  city,  148.  Aitfel  embaasy  of  Themistoclea  to 
Sparta,  ib.  Treachery  of  Pauaanias,  150.  The 
city  of  Sparta  destroyed  fay  an  earth(|uake,  157. 
Revolt  of  the  Helota  and  Meaaeniana,  ib.  The 
Pteloponneaiane  endeavour  to  engage  the  Spartans 
to  aaaiet  them  against  the  Atheniana,  186.  Pacific 
council  of  kinir  Archidamua,  187.  The  Spartans 
engage  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ib.  Operationa 
of  the  Spartan  fleet,  199.  The  Spartans  solicit 
peace  at  Athena,  205.  Their  overturea  rqected, 
206.  They  appljr  again,  207.  They  assist  the  re- 
volt of  Macedonia,  209.  Base  treatment  of  the 
Heloto,  ib.  Peace  concluded  with  Athens,  212. 
Mutual  discontents  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
814.  Renewal  of  the  war,  215.  Battle  of  Man- 
tinaea,  216.  Battle  of  Mkoh  Potomofi,  259.  The 
city  of  Athens  Uken  by  Uysander,  261.    Rapacity 


aBdeiiiolQrofdM8ptftaagovMiiiiMBt,ttl  Ikt 
Spartana  mvade  Elia,  877.  Subdue  the  Eleans,  ih. 
Aaaiat  Cvraa,  883.  incor  the  reaentment  of  Ar^ 
taaerxea  by  thia  meaaore,  897.  TliimbroB  aent  to 
defend  the  iEolian  dtiea,  ih.  Dercyllidaa  aeot  to 
him,  ih.  Death  of  Agia,  and  diapoted 
to  the  crown.  899.  Ageaiboa  declared 
ih.  Cinadon  a  oonapiracy,  ibi  A  Jea- 
looqr  or  the  Spartan  power  excited,  303.  Tbm 
Spartana  take  aima  agamat  the  Thebana,  304.  A 
league  fonned  againat  Sparta,  306.  Pbander  do> 
feated  at  aea  at  Cnidua,  307.  The  Sputans  aoBcit 
peace  with  Persia,  309.  Accept  the  tetma  dictated 
by  Artaxerxea,  318.  fienefita  derived  ftom  thia 
peace,  313.  Their  ambitioua  views,  914.  Tlieir 
oangfaty  measage  to  the  Mantimeana,  ib.  Tliey 
aaaume  a  regulating  power  over  Phlnia,  315.  War 
commeneedm  Maoedon,  316.  War  in  Bosoda,  38L 
Loaaea  fay  aea,  388.  A  congieaa  of  the  Grecian 
Btatea  held  at  Sparta,  383.  Tlae  Spartana  defeated 
on  the  plain  or  Leoctn,  387.  Their  aingobr  be- 
haviour on  thb  event,  38&  1^7  hi  vain  attempt 
to  recover  their  authority  in  Areadia,  338.  Laoonia 
invaded  fav  the  Thebana,  338u  General  conatema- 
don,  ib.  A  ddbnaive  alliance  negotiated  at  Athena, 
334.  Thia  allianoe  extended  and  confirmed,  336. 
Treatiea  concluded  widi  Sicily,  and  Penia,  Ok. 
They  uke  the  field  aninat  the  Arcadiana,  337. 
Battle^of  Midea,  338.  The  Spartan  alliea  aolidt 
pefmuaion  to  negodaie  peace  with  Thebea  fbr 
themaelvea,  343.  Attempt  of  Epaminondaa  to  ear* 
priae  the  city  of  Sparta,  348.  The  Spartana  mcar 
the  reaentment  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  375. 
They  daim  the  auperintendanoe  of  the  temple  at 
Ddphi,  395.  Philip  of  Macedon  rehired  to  check 
their  inaolence  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  40fiL 
They  aolicit  the  aaaiatanoe  of  the  Atheniana^Jb 
The  Spartan  territoriea  nvued  by  Philip,  404.  Tlie 
Spartana  take  anna  acainat  Maoedon  during  the  ab- 
aence  of  Alexander,  but  are  rednoed  by  Andpatar, 

^pebioA,  Mr.  a  miatakeoi;  corrected,  884.  (Note,) 

Spkadena,  a  body  of  Spartan  foroea  blocked  up 
there  by  the  Atheniana,  805.  b  obadnately  de- 
fended, 806.    How  reduced,  ib. 

Spkodriatf  the  Spartan  general,  attempta  die  Pirsoa 
of  Adiena,  381.    Faila,  and  ia  diagraced,  ib. 

SpUamenet  betraya  Beaaua  the  murderer  of  Duina, 
444.    Oppoaea  Alexander,  ibk    Hb  death,  ib. 

SporadUf  derivadon  of  the  namea  of thoee  iaianda,  307. 

Stadium  in  the  Grecian  public  gamea,  explained,  66. 

Statmary,  state  oC  at  the  dose  of  the  aodal  war  of 
Adiena,  366. 

StkmeUddet,  one  of  the  Spartan  ephoii,  stirs  up  the 
Spartana  to  join  in  the  Pdoponnhsian  war  a^pinat 
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the  name  of,  whence  derived,  874.  {Nate.) 
467.    Tenets  of,  470. 

Strabo,  his  observation  on  the  first  hiatorbna  of 
Atdca,  11.  (Nate,) 

>  iuadfiea  the  report  of  Baodma'a  expedidoo 
to  India,  449.  (iVbte.) 

Suventiiionj  its  cauaea  and  operadon  in  Greece,  85l 

Sjftarig,  city  oS,  by  whom  founded,  and  ita  situation 
139.    Conquered  bjr  Milo  of  Crocona,  145. 

Syrnmesifygoremor  of Cilida,aecurea  himself fiom  the 
anna  of  Cyrus  by  the  means  of  his  wife  Epyaxa,  88SL 

SyracHte  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  138.  Reign  of 
Gdon,  145.  Reign  of  Hieron,  219.  Expulsion  of 
Thrasybulus,  and  establishment  of  a  democracv,  ib. 

.  The  tyra.nny  of  this  city  distracts  the  whole  island, 
820.  The  city  described,  286.  Apprehenaions  of 
the  citizena  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
ib.  The  stratagem  or  Niciaa  to  aeize  the  city,  iS7. 
The  scheme  defeated,  ib.  Niciaa  gaina  a  victorv 
over  them,  228.  Distress  and  relief  of  the  city,  229. 
The  besiegers  defeated  in  a  epneral  engagement, 
232.  Ajrain  defeated,  234.  Miserable  retreat  c{ 
the  At})<^nianH, '236.  Banishment  of  Herroocrares 
248.  Rerolutions  of  the  city,  27?.  Is  taken  !\v 
Marcelhis  the  Roman  general.  2Si. 
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TVfoc&tofu,  their  desperate  oppoeitioii  to  the  Gre«la 
under  Xenophon  end  Cfaeirwophoi,  891. 

Tarenium  setttod  by  Greeke,  M. 

Tarsus,  on  what  occasion  plundered  by  the  Greciaii 
troops  of  Cyras,  884. 

ThuruM,  mount,  description  o^  448. 

ThxQes,  an  Indian  prince,  mutaal  generosity  between 
him  and  Alexander  the  Great.  4%9, 

TV^ea,  seizare  of  the  EUean  depoties  there  by  the 
Arcadians,  347.  Is  chosen  by  Epaminondas  as  a 
place  of  rendezvous  for  his  troons,  348. 

Ttfi^eoAs,  their  contest  with  the  Atnenians  in  the  con- 
tederate  army,  132. 

Toons,  desert  their  country,  when  attacked  by  the 
Persiana,  193. 

Tdeutiatf  brother  of  Agesilaus,  invests  the  city  of 
Olynthu8,317     Is  killed,  ib. 

TeUuB,  the  Athenian,  pronounced  a  hsfpy  man  by 
Solon,  85. 

Tempe,  Taller  of,  described,  114.  b  ooenpied  by 
Tnemistocies,  115.    Abandoned,  ib. 

Teribaxus,  his  treacherous  behsYiour  to  the  Greeks, 
891.    His  negotiations  with  AnUlctdaa,  3ia 

Terpander  of  Lesbos,  his  history,  76. 

Thala,  the  poet,  disposes  the  Spartans  to  receiTe 
the  laws  or  Lycurgus,  41. 

,  the  Milesian,  his  scientifical  discoveries,  168. 
His  school  and  successors,  ib. 

T^osof^  some  account  of  the  colony  settled  there,  74. 

Theatre,  Grecian,  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
extremely'  liable  to  abuse,  353. 

Thebe,  queen  of  Thessaly,  her  interview  with  Pelopi- 
das  during  his  confinement,  840. 

Tkebee,  founded  bw  Csdmus,  IS.  Orism  of  the  war 
o£,  17.  Revok  of  the  inferior  cities  of  Bmotia  ih>m, 
159.  Surprise  the  citv  of  Platca,  19a  The  inva- 
ders destroyed,  ib.  How  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Sparta,  304.  Battle  of  Coronea,  307.  The  The- 
bane  agree  to  the  terms  of  Artaxeraes,  318.  The 
citadel  of,  betrayed  to  Phosbidas  the  Spartan,  318. 
Conspiiacy  of  the  Theban  exiles,  319.  Circum- 
stances attending  its  execution,  ib  The  heads  of 
the  aristocratic  party  killed,  380.  The  democratic 
ffovemment  restored,  ib.  The  citadel  recovered 
from  the  Spartans,  ib.  Scheme  of  the  Thebans 
to  poduce  a  rupture  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
Sii.  Their  cruel  treatment  of  the  BcBotian  cities, 
323.  Epaminondas  sent  as  deputy  to  Sparta,  ib. 
Account  of  the  sacred  band,  326.  Battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  327.  Invasion  of  Laconia,  333.  A  neutrality 
granted  to  the  Spartan  allies,  344.  Battle  of  Cy- 
noscephalB,  ib.  The  Thebans  destroy  the  city 
Orchomenus,  346.  Battle  of  Mantinsea,  349.  En- 
I  in  the  sacred  war  against  Phocis,  376.  Their 
easy  to  Philip  of  Mawdon,  396.  Their  tyrsnny 
over  the  BosoCians,  399.  The  Thebans  persuaded 
to  unite  against  Philip,  418.  Battle  of  Cheronsa, 
ib.  Harshly  treated  by  PhiUp,  419.  Demolition 
of  Thebes  bv  Alexander  the  (^reat,  425. 

Tkemittodee,  his  character  and  pretensions  to  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  compared  with 
those  of  Aristides,  110.  Their  rivakhip,  ib.  De- 
stroys the  fleets  of  JEgina  and  Corcyra,  111.  Ex- 
horts his  countrymen  to  keep  up  their  military 
strength  br  land  and  sea,  ib.  Opposes  Xerxes  at 
the  vale  of  Temp^,  115.  Advises  the  Athenians  to 
trust  to  their  fleet,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  ib. 
His  expedient  to  detach  the  lonians  from  the  Per- 
sians, 182.  His  prudent  advice  to  the  Grecian 
fleet,  185.  His  stratagem  to  draw  Xerxes  to  a 
naval  engagement,  186.  Is  Joined  by  Aristides,  ib. 
Battle  or  ^htmis,  ib.  His  scheme  to  accelerate 
the  ffight  of  Xerxes,  128.  Honours  conferred  on 
him,  and  his  conduct  after  his  victory,  189.  Per- 
suades the  Athenians  to  fortify  their  ci^  148. 
His  embassy  to  Sparta,  ib.  Builds  the  Pirsus, 
149.  Is  accused  by  the  Spartans  as  an  accom- 
plice with  Pkuaanias,  liB.  His  banishment  and 
death,  ib. 


Tkeodes,  the  Measwilm  diviner,  devotes  himself  to 

death  at  Eire,  to  intimidate  the  bedesers.  59. 
7]leo^oii3S  in  poetry,  exphuned.  78.  (Jvole.) 
meter  of  the 


SnkeejpoaimM,  his  character  of  tbe  associates  of  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  388.  {Note.) 

Tkeramemee  restores  the  democracy  at  Athens,  846. 
His  embassy  to  Sparta,  860.  As  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  odious 
oppressions  of  his  coUeams,  865.  Ib  accused  bv 
Cntias,ib.  His  defence,  865.  Is  violently  drsggetl 
tooeauuib. 

TkermopdtB,  straits  o^  described,  1 16.  Are  guarded 
by  tbe  Greeks  to  stem  the  progress  of  Xerxes,  ib 
An  attack  of  the  Persians  repulsed,  117.  Memo- 
rable battle  of;  119.  The  lliebans  desert  to  the 
Persians.  180.  Monumenls  erected  in  memorr  of 
this  battle,  ib.  Philip  of  Macedon  stopped  there 
by  the  Athenians,  379.    Seized  by  Philip,  398. 

Theeeus,  his  voyage  to  Crete^  and  treatment  b^  Minos, 
18.  Introduces  the  Cretan  institutions  mto  At- 
tica, ib. 

T^essuKS  nnpeaehes  Alcibiadea  of  impiety,  825. 

T%eeaafy,  great  part  of^  reduced  under  the  dominion 
of  Jason  of  Pherc,  389.  Revolutions  of  this  coun- 
try after  the  death  of  Jason,  338.  The  Thessalians 
apply  to  Thebes  for  protection  against  their  king 
Alexander,  345.  Battle  of  Cvnoscephal»,  ib.  The 
aflUrs  of  that  country  settled  by  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  373.  Why  Philip  selected  his  friends 
fW»i  among  the  Thessaliam^  388.  Is  reduced  by 
Philip  to  a  Macedonian  province,  401. 

Tkhnbron  is  sent  fh>m  Sparta  to  assist  the  iEoUan 
cities  against  Tissaphemes,  897.  Is  reinforced  by 
the  Greek  troops  under  Xenophon,  ib.  His  re- 
pulse at  Lariasa  occasions  his  recall,  ib. 

Tkraoe,  the  coast  of,  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Gredan 
commander,  153.  Expedition  of  Braatdaii  the 
Spartan  general  to,  810.  Iho  commotions  there 
settled,  and  the  coonuj  reduced  to  a  Macedonian 
province,  by  Philip,  40o. 

TkratybuluM,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  character,  and 
expulsion  fyrom  SicUy,  880. 

>  tyrant  of  Miletus,  his  expedient  to  dis- 


pose Alyattes'king  of  Lydia  to  peace,  83. 

of  Athens,  lieads  an  insurrection  in  the 


camp  at  Samoa,  845.  Conducts  Alcibiadea  to  the 
camp,  ib.  Gains  a  naval  victory  over  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,847.  He  impeaches  Alcibisdes  in  the  Atlie- 
nian  assembly,  253.  His  character,  366.  Seizes 
Phrygia,  and  defeats  the  thirty  tyrants,  ib.  Sur- 
prises the  Pireus,  867.  Gives  the  tvnints  another 
defeat,  ib.  His  proclamation  to  the  vanouished 
fugitives,  ib.  Is  mvested  in  the  PIreus  by  Lysan- 
der,  ib.  Returns  to  the  city  through  the  media- 
tion of  Pbusanias,  268.  Procures  a  genenl  amnes- 
ty, 869     His  naval  enterprises  and  death,  31 L 

TknuyUue  encouiases  the  revolt  in  the  Athenian 
camp  at  Samoa,  845.  Suff'en  a  defeat  at  Epheaus, 
848.  Regains  his  honour  before  the  walla  of  Aby- 
dns,ib. 

T%uafdidee,  ^eral  remarks  on  his  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  11.  (Note.)  Hia  activity  as 
Athenian  commander  of  Thasos,  810.  la  banished 
by  the  Athenians,  811.  His  character  of  Hyperfoo* 
lus.  844.  (Nate,)  His  youthful  admiration  of  He- 
rodotus, and  his  own  character  aa  an  historian, 
276.  Comparison  between  him  and  Herodotus,  ib. 
fiBs  work  continued  by  Xenophon,  ihc 

T^yrea,  the  possession  of,  contested  by  the  Spartans 
uid  Uie  Aii|ives,  89. 

Tigris,  contrivance  for  the  passage  of  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  over  that  river,  290. 

TSmagoras,  tm  Athenian  deputv  at  the  court  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  341.    Is  condemned  to  death,  ib.  (JVofe.) 

T^imandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiadea,  is  spared  by 
those  who  put  him  to  death,  266. 

THmanikes,  the  Grecian  painter,  hia  great  power  of 
expression,  358. 

Timodea,  a  Theban  matroi^  her  heroism,  486. 

TYsioIeon  puts  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  Dionysiuk 
the  younger.  In  Syraeuee,  881. 
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H»dMth,tb. 

TiM9aphermB$f  the  Penian  genenl,  is  ■ent  bj  Darius 
Nothos  to  ()oeU  the  fovolt  in  Asia  Minor,  S89. 
Protecto  Alcibiades  fimn  ths  rasanfnnt  of  Agis 
Ung  of  Sparta,  S4S.  Accuses  Cyrus  of  treason, 
£82.  Conohdes  a  truce  wHh  the  Gradan  aimy, 
887.  His  treaehenr,  888.  Seises  the  Grecian  gene- 
rals, ib.  Ib  rewarded  bj  Axtaxeraes  with  the  epoUs 
of  Crrus,  897,  Attacks  the  .fiolian  cities  under 
the  SpamuigoTermnent,  ib.  His  treaty  with  Der- 
cyiiicus,  ^Sai  His  treaeherous  nesotiations  with 
Age8ilaas,900.  Is  deceived  by  the  mniurypoUrrof 
Agesilaas,  90K  Is  pot  to  death  by  Aitazenos,  308. 

TUhnautet,  is  employed  by  Aitazenes  to  put  Tissap 
phemes  to  deaUi,  and  to  socoeed  to  his  command 
in  Lower  Asia,  308.  Sends  an  enbaasr  to  Agesi- 
lons,  ib.  Conrrois  leading  men  in  the  several 
Giecian  states,  903. 

TWeify,  Greek,  orimnof  the,  178.  How  distingoish- 
ea  from  comedy,  m. 

TVOitand,  city  of,  hospitafale  raeepdon  of  die  Greeks 
there,  under  Xenopfion  and  Cheiriaophas,  893.  Its 
present  state  desonbed,  ib.  (Nate.) 

TVmdkcs,  bettle  of;  between  the  Spartans  and  Mee- 
senianS|66. 

TVoy,  roTiew  of  the  Grecian  annament  sent  against 
that  city,  19.  The  kingdom  of,  described,  80.  De- 
rivation of  the  names  Troas  and  Dion,  ib.  Causes 
of  the  Trojan  war,  ib.  b  besicned  by  the  Greeks, 
81.  Is  taken  and  destroyed,  m.  Its  subsequent 
hiatoi7,88. 

TyiMBM,  the  first  historian  who  airuiged  his  narra- 
tive according  to  the  Olympiads,  11.  (Note.)   . 

Tyrant,  in  Grecian  hiatory,  tiie  true  import  of  the 
term  ezolained,  83.  {Nate.) 

TVtmff,  tnirty,  established  over  the  ci^  of  Athens, 
after  its  rednction  by  Lysander,  868.  Their  rapa- 
cious and  cruel  conduct,  ib.  Aie  opposed  by  Thia- 
sybuhu,  866.  They  retire  to  Bleosis,  867.  Are 
defeated  by  Thraqybulns,  ib.    Are  deposed,  868. 

1\re,  embassies  from  that  ci^  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  436.  Description  of  the  city,  ib.  The  city 
besieged  by  Alexander,  ib.  The  inhabhants  re- 
duoed,4da 

T^fiiauMt  the  Athenian  mt,  sent  to  command  the 
Spaitatis  against  the  Jttessenians,  65. 
the  Spartans  to  persevere  in  the  war,  66. 


C/^eses, 
fiilfoi 


U 

^,  king  of  Ithaca,  hie 
ofMenelana,81. 


toTr^yon  be- 


Vaiuia,  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  stalne  o(  356. 

Vtctonr,  at  the  Olympic  gamea,  their  emulation  and 
rewards,  80. 

Virtue,  the  origin  and  nature  of,  accordina  to  Plato, 
361.  Moral  inquiry  into,  on  the  princiiMes  of  the 
PeriiMieticB,  469.  How  to  be  attained,  ib.  The 
hardest  task  o^  ib.  How  estimated  by  the  Stoics, 
473. 


War,  how  carried  on,  daring  the  heroic  ages  of 

Gneoe,  30.    Its  laws,  ib. 
Watburton,  Bishop,  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 

the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  to  the  support  of  the 

Grecian  Govemmenta,  not  justified  by  the  Grecian 

writan,84. 


Weapon$  of  war,  those  ftenenBy  used  daring  the 
henrie  ages  of  .Greece,  30. 

Wamtn,  their  condition  and  nook  during  Che  heroi*. 
ages  of  Greece,  88.  Hieir  oocnpations  and  amuse' 
ments,  89.    How  treated  by  the  laws  of  LycaivuM 
at  Sparta,  45.    A  general  review  of  the  rank  tfie> 
held,  and  their  treatment,  174. 

WrettUng,  how  practised  in  the  aneiem  gymnnsCio 
exefcises,  66. 

Writers,  the  most  ancient  pointed  out,  11.  (Nate^) 


Ximfm^  the  wife  of  Socntes,  her  final  parting  vrith 
him,  872. 

XonCtppMS,  hispemecution,  the  cause  of  the  death  ot 
Miltiades,  109.  Is  not  deemed  worthy  to  succeed 
him,  ib.    DefeaU  the  Perrians  at  Mycal^  136. 

Xeruwhen,  his  account  of  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  Lycuigus  at  Spaita,  43.  Of  the  Spartan  art  of 
war,  44.  Of  the  Persian  institutions,  86.  Of  the 
expedition  of  Qrrus  into  Upper  Asia,  883.  Of  the 
death  of  Cvrus,  286.  His  reply  to  the  imperioos 
demands  or  Ankxerzes,  887.  His  address  to  the 
Greeks  a^r  the  seisure  of  their  generals  by  Tisn- 
phemes,  288.  Is  elected  one  of  their  generals,  289. 
Memorable  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Asia  under 
his  conduct,  ib.  Proposes  to  settle  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euzine  sea,  894.  Is  vested  with  the  sole 
command  of  the  troops  on  the  death  of  Cheiriso- 
phus,  ib.  Prevails  on  them  not  to  phmder  Byzas- 
tinm,895.  His  troops  hired  by  Seuthes,  a  Thneian 
adventurer,  ib.  Conducts  them  afterward  into  the 
service  of  Sparta,  897.  Attends  Agesilaus  in  his 
war  with  Persia,  303.  His  histoir  ends  with  the 
battle  of  Mantfaiea,  35L  (Note.)  His  character  as 
a  writer,  356.  How  he  w«s  engaged  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Cyrus,  360.  His  subeequent  military  em- 
Sloyments  and  retreats,  ib.  Is  driven  to  Corinth, 
>.    His  literary  perftmnanoes,  ib. 

Xerxe$,  ling  of  Persia,  his  preparations  for  an  invar 
vasion  <^rGreeoe,  118w  Amount  of  his  forces,  ih 
His  passage  over  the  Hellespont,  113.  Guts  t 
canal  thl^ueh  the  isthmus  oi^  Sana,  ib.  His  re- 
flection on  the  review  of  his  immense  army,  114 
Receives  the  submission  of  the  Grecian  communi- 
ties, ib.  His  march  to  the  plains  of  Trachis,  1 16. 
His  negotiation  with  the  Sparuns,  117.  His  in- 
oniry  into  their  character,  ib.  His  astonishment  at 
the  repulse  of  his  troops  atThermopylc,  118.  The 
Greeks  betrayed  to  him  by  Epialtes,  ib.  His  nar- 
row escape  when  Leoaidas  surprised  his  camp, 
119.  Battle  of  ThermopybB,  ib.  He  advances 
toward  Attica,  183.  Ravages  the  territory  of 
Phods,  ib.  His  attempt  on  Delphi,  how  frustrated, 
ib.  Enters  Attica,  184.  i^vailed  on  to  risk  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  126.  Views  the  engagement 
from  Mount  ^gialos,  ib.  His  fleet  defeated,  i27. 
His  disgracefiil  retreat  from  Greece,  ib.  Hie  flight 
accelerated  by  the  artifice  of  Themistodes,  128 


Youth,  duties  and  employments  of,  at  Athens,  ac- 
cording to  the  instimtions  of  Solon,  165. 

Z 

Zeno,  account  of  his  philosophy,  470. 

Zeuns,  the  Grecian  painter,  account  of  his  princinal 

works,  357. 
Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  Peruan  religion,  hit 

pecntiar  doctrines,  95. 


THE  END 
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